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Attorney-Geoerft]  could  boast  of  in    tkw  of  their  candidiite,  ^r.  Lincoln, 
the  late  ^esenon.     Bat  legal  reform  has    inTolving  though  it   does   the   meet 
long  cea«e<l  to  be  a  qut^tion  of  poli-    important  issae*.     Nor*  can  we  pre- 
tic? ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  there    tend,  in  a  few  senteDces,  to  dispose 
is  any  other  important  matter  con-    of     the     rast     financial    probleois 
nected    with    the   administration   of    which  oar  present  position  in  India 
onr  domes-tic  affiiirs  which  Las  either    forces   not   rery  pleasandj  into  the 
caase<I   in  the  past,  or  promises  to    light.     Happilj,  also,  we  are   ^ved 
create  in  the  present  year,  any  cousi'    the     nece^«*ity    of     tronbling      the 
deni'le   excitement  in  the   cocntry,    reader    with   a  disqoisadoii   on    oar 
unless  it  l-e  the  question  of  cLcrch    Chinese    policy.     Xow    that     peace 
rates,  which,  however,  we  have  bat    has    been    condnded,     the      treaty 
small   hope  of  seeing  finally  settled    ratified,  and   Pekin   cTacaated.  it  is 
for  some  time  to  come.     Those  who    to  be  hop«rd   that   for  some  time  to 
are  opposed  to  any  rate  whatever  are    come  we   are   at    last    qnit  of   this 
too  confident  of  their  strength,  and    difficulty.     Of   one    thing,  however, 
tho<ewho  arein  favooroftheCborch    we   are   not  quit,  and    Uiat  is    the 
are  too  divided  in  their  views  as  to    payment  of   the    expedition.    Even 
the  wis<!om  of  any  concession,  and    if  we  succtetl  in  obtaining  from  the 
what   that   concession   shoold  l-e.  to    Chinese    a    considerable    indemnity 
pennit  of  onr  entertaining  the  ex-    for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  still,  as 
pectatien  that,  in  spite  of  the  more    this   mast   l»e  divided    between  the 
healthy  feeling  which   now  prevails    allied   forces,  it  is   not   to    be    snp- 
with   regard  to  this  vexe<l  question,    poscrd    that   it   can   go  rery   far  to 
it   is  very  near  to  a  final   solution,    patting  the   balance  of  the  account 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  every-    upon  the  right   side.    By  the    end 
thing,  as  far  as  we  can   now  see  it,    of    last    s<^ion    there    was    close 
must   be  regarded  as  subordinate  to    upon    six    millions  of   money  voted 
the    one    vast    question   of    finance    tor  this  Chinese   expedition;  and  it 
which  is  handling   over    our    heads,    was   stated   again   and  again,  ¥rith- 
Last  year  wa-^  confessedly  a  year  of    out    contradiction,  that    the    money 
experiment,    of    tnin>ition,    and    of    was   all    expended     before    it    was 
patient  waitiiig.     The  Chancellor  of    voted.     Thus    even    with   the   plea- 
the  Exchequer  has  been  waiting  for    sant    assurance   of    peace    in     that 
a  goo<l  many  tilings,  but,  above  all,    quarter  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
for  the   pacification  of  Europe,  and    prospect   of  an   indemnity,  amoant- 
the  n^juction  of  our  enonnous  mill-    ing,  as  we  infer  from  the  latest  re- 
tary  and    naval   expenses,  of  whkh    ports  ^o  »  niillion  and  a   half  for 
at    present    there    se^-ms    to  be  no    our  share,  we  must  still  calculate  on 
prospect.     The    great    difficulty    of    a  considerable    expenditure,  as    en- 
our    finances    depends    upon    consi-    tailed   upon  us  in  the  current   year 
derations    of    foreign    policy ;    and    in   consequence   of    the    war.    The 
before    we    can    satisfactorily   deal    mere  cost  of   transport  involved  in 
with  it,  we  have  to  form  some  de-    the  return  of  the  troops  is  a  heavy 
finite   opinion   on   the   state  of  cor    sum,  to    defray    wluch    the    Chan- 
foreign  relations.  cellor  of   tlie  Exchequer  might  be 
In  foreign  aflTairs  there  are  at  this    glad   to  have  back    again    some  of 
moment   not  a  ft^w    topics  of  great    the  duties  on   batter,  on  tidlow,  or 
interest,  on  which  we   might  dwell    on  silk  manufactures,  which  be  last 
at    considerable    length,  if   we    did    year  threw  away  in  his  recklessness, 
not  desire  to  confine  our  attention        The  exi)enses  of  the  Chinese  war, 
to  questions  that  directly  bear  upon    however,  are  a  small   matter  when 
the  state  of  parties  and  the  welfare    compared    with    the    disbursements 
of    the    nation.     We   may,  accord-    to  which  we  are  compelled  by  the 
^^Sh^  P**s  ^y  ^^^  ^^®  moment  all    troubled  state  of  the  European  con- 
reference  to  the  remarkable   success    tinent.     The  condition  of  affairs   is 
obtained  by  the  Republican  party  in    such  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
the  United  States,  through  the  eleo-    disarm,  the    question    may  well    be 
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raiscil — Whether  we  are  arming  fast  circnmstances.    It  is  always  his  way 

enongh?     Suppose  that  we  do  arm  to  carr}',   or  at  least  to  appear  to 

ourselves  to  the  teetl),  and  that  there  carry, .  his  point,  rather  by  the  force 

is  no  war,  the  men  of  Manchester  of  circumstances  than  by   the  force 

will  no  doubt  rub  us  down  for  our  of  an  invincible,  and  it  may  be  ir- 

folly,  strut    about  with  a    sense  of  rational,  will.     IIo  described  himself 

superior  wisdom,  and   tell  us  to  be  truly    in   the    Milan    manifesto,    as 

guided  by  their  pusillanimous  coun-  thoroughly  understanding  his  epoch, 

sels    another    time.      It  is,  indeed,  and  as  most  ambitious  of  moral  in- 

rery  possible  that  by  a  firm  attitude  fluence.     He  takes  advantage  of  cir- 

we  may  be  able  to  avert  the  dangers  cumstances,   follows  the    current  of 

-with  which  J)urope  is  now  threat-  events,   and   works   by  the  help  of 

ened.    It  has  of  old  been  said  that,  natural   causes.     Perhaps  of  all  the 

if  we  wish  to  preserve  pe^ce,  we  must  stAtesmen  that  ever  lived^  he  is  the 

prepare  for  war;  and  anybody  who  one  least  likely  to  knock  his  head 

has  studied  his  character  must  know,  against  a  wall.     He  is  one  of  the  few 

that  the  maxim  is  peculiarly  appli-  men  who  know  how  to  bend  before 

cable  to  our  relations  with  the  Em-  the  blast.    It  is  beautiful  to  see  how 

peror  of  the  French,  in  whose  power  he  accepts  a  defeat ;  how  he  smiles 

it  chiefly  lies  to  determine  whether  over  a  disappointment ;  how  he  leaps 

we  are  to  have  the  one  or  the  other,  aside  like  an  accomplished  matador 

We  desire  to  speak  of  the  French  when  he  sees  the  bull  coming  with 

Emperor  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  head  to  the  ground.     Other  men 

a  sovereign  of  great  sagacity,  whose  of  equal  power  would  have  their  va- 

tdms  (in  spite  of  the  invective  which  nity  aroused,  would  boastfully  take 

is  so  often  hurled  against  him)  are  the  bull   by  the  horns,   and   would 

not  adequately  described  by  the  sole  attempt  to  push  him  back  by  main 

epithet  of  9eljfUh,    That  he  is  selfish  force.      The  Emperor  nimbly  turns 

we  do  not  doubt,  but  his  selfishness  aside,  and   bides  his  time.    He  be- 

has  now  taken  the  justifiable  fonn  li^ves  in  fate,  and  he  defers  to  cir- 

of  a  desire  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  cumstance,   which    is  the    child  of 

France — to  aggrandise    her    power,  fate.     Therefore  it  is  that  he,  more 

to  extend  her  territory,  to  increase  than  any  man,  if  he  sees  a  display 

her  commerce,  to  enlarge  her  public  of  power  and  sipns  of  resistance  on 

works,  to  enrich   and   beautify   her  this  side  of  the  Channel,  will  be  in- 

towns,   and   to    make  every  citizen  clined  to  reconsider  his  resolves  and 

content  under  an  enlightened  though  to  -alter  his  plans.      Therefore  it  is 

somewhat  severe  despotism.     Some  that,  in  our  relations  with  him,  the 

of  these  objects  are  scarcely  consist-  maxim  more  than  ever  applies,  that 

ent  with  others,  and  cannot  be  very  the  best  pledge  of  peace  is  prepara- 

pleasing  to  the  neighbours  and  rivals  tion  for  war. 

of  France.  The  state  of  war,  for  The  question  of  peace  or  war  in 
example,  through  which  alone  the  Europe  hangs,  we  repeat,  on  the 
extension  of  French  territory  is  pos-  decision  of  the  French  Emperor, 
sible,  is  of  necessity  opposed  to  the  War  evidently  does  not  enter  into 
interests  of  other  nations,  and  is  not  the  designs  of  any  of  the  other  first- 
well  adapted  to  divest  French  com-  rat©  powers.  Russia,  great  military 
merce  of  its  habitual  timidity.  But  nation  as  she  is,  has  been  too  ex- 
we  have  seen  enough  of  the  French  haasted  by  the  Crimean  struggle. 
Emperor  to  know  that,  having  these  and  is  too  intent  on  the  dovelop- 
various  aims  constantly  before  him,  ment  of  her  internal  resources,  to 
not  only  do  they  cross  and  check  one  be  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
another,  each  thus  imparting  mo-  test.  Austria,  tottering  under  a  load 
deration  to  each,  but  the  man  him-  of  debt,  suffering  from  a  chronic 
self,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  hazard- 
many  ideas  at  once  in  the  fire,  and  ing  the  constitutional  reform  of  the 
many  objects  to  serve,  is,  in  his  man-  empire,  desires  nothing  so  much  as 
Der  of  working,  tremblingly  alive  to  repose.    Pcnssia  has  become  almost 
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a  l)y-word  for  her  aversion   to  any  position  from  which  she    may  not 

activity  in  her  foreign  policy.    And  be  able  to  escape  without  coming  to 

it    is    sn{)erfluon9  to    add  that  the  blows.    The  conduct  of  the  Einpe- 

great    nation    of    shopkeepers,     de-  ror  with    regard    to  Italy  has    ap- 

spitc  the  fact  of  its  not  only  spend-  peared    very     ambignons    to    those 

jng    in   the    current    financial    year  who  look  at  it  superficially,  and  do 

fnlly     £30,000,000    in     armaments,  not  understand  why  his  displeasure 

but  also   raising    and   organising    a  with     the      Sardinian     Government 

vast    army  of    volunteei-s    without  should    be   anything    more   than    a 

charge  to  the   public  treasury,   has  pretence.      We   must   therefore  beg 

an  intense  horror  of    war,   and    is  the  attention  of  om*  readers  for  a 

ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  few    moments,    while,  we    examine 

in   order  to  avert  it.     It  is  France  candidly  the    position   of    the    new 

alone  that  sets  the  example  of  pre-  Italian   kingdom,    and   the    changes 

paring  for  a  general  war,  and  that  which   it  either  has  effected   or    is 

cherishes  a   political  progn'mime  of  likely  to  effect  in    the    balance  of 

which   war  appears  to  be  the  only  power. 

issue.  For  we  may  treat  of  the  pre-  And  we  begin  by  stating  frank- 
tensions  of  Italy  to  excite  a  general  ly,  that  few  things  would  give  us 
conflict  as  of  very  small  importance,  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Italian  whole  of  Italy  united  under  one 
patriots  are  eager  for  the  fray,  but  sceptre.  It  will  be  observed  that 
we  know  also  that  they  derive  their  this  is  very  difterent  from  stating 
power  of  exciting  general  appre-  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
hension  from  the  supposed  compli-  this  result  accomplished  by  any 
city  of  France.  Italy,  in  this  mat-  means  whatever.  It  is  a  detest- 
ter,  acts  the  part  of  jackal  to  the  able  doctrine,  whether  applied 
lion  ;  and  when  we  hear  the  howl-  to  private  conduct  or  to  public 
ing  of  the  jackal  over  its  prey,  we  affairs,  *  that  the  end  sanctions  the 
await  the  advent  and  listen  for  the  means  ;  and  surely  Lord  John  Rus- 
roar  of  the  more  lordly  beast.  Now  sell — who  went  out  of  his  way  to 
any  one  who  will  regard  this  lordly  justify,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all 
beast  will  find  that  he  is  preparing  the  steps  by  which  the  Italians 
for  war  with  immense  vigour.  Un-  have  accomplished  their  indepen- 
der  the  name  of  creating  a  reserve,  dence,  and  whose  expressions  have 
the  French  army  is  being  increased  been  quite  logically  turned  against 
enormously,  and  in  all  the  arsenals  him,  so  as  to  form  the  watchwords 
and  dockyards  of  the  country  there  of  Irish  rebellion — has  not  yet  heard 
is  unusual  activity.  Rifled  cannwi  the  last  of  that  most  unfortunate 
are  forged  as  fast  as  poSvsible,  and  despatch,  which  was  composed  with 
steel-plated  vessels  without  number  more  than  his  usual  infelicity  as  a 
are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  by  letter-writer.  But  a  politician  wIm) 
the  spring.  We  are  assured  by  cannot  give  his  unqualified  approval 
those  who  place  implicit  confidence  to  all  the  methods  adopted  by  Vie- 
in  the  French  Emperor,  and  who,  if  tor  Emmanuel  and  his  government 
they  saw  such  preparations  in  this  may  with  perfect  consistency  wel- 
country,  would  tell  ministers  in  very  come  cordially  the  new  state  of 
eloquent  phrases  that  they  were  things,  and  desire  its  permanency, 
raising  the  spirit  of  discord,  since  Our  sympathy  with  nationality,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  have  an  over-  with  the  aspirations  of  a  refined 
grown  army  without  cutting  out  people,  cannot  but  fill  our  hearts 
work  for  that  army — we  are  as-  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  Italy  in- 
sured by  those  persons  that  all  we  dependent,  united,  and  risen  from 
see  now  going  on  in  France  means  the  dead.  But,  over  and  above  this 
nothing.  But  the  fact  is,  that  not  desire,  we  have  a  special  interest  in 
only  do  we  see  great  preparations  the  prosperity  of  Italy.  Constitu- 
in  France  for  the  work  of  fighting,  tional  government  is  rather  scarce 
we  can  also  see  that  France  is  in  a  in  Europe,  and  we  have  some  hope 
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of  seeing    the    government    o^  the  must  distinguish  between   what  he 
new    Italian    kingdom    constructed  really  intended,   in    meddling    with 
«pon  that  basis  of  freedom  and  popu-  the  Italian  difficulty,  and  what  has 
lar  representation  which  we  admire  been   accomplished  over  and   above 
above  all  others.     As  exemplars  of  his  intention.      "We  shall    then  see 
constitutional     government,      Great  the  false   positioa  in  which   he  has 
Britain,     Belgium,     and     Piedmont  placed  himself,  and  be  able  to  com- 
have  stood  alone  amid  the  debris  of  prebend  much  that  is  ambiguous  in 
1848;  and  it  would  be  a  triumph  to  his   conduct.     We   shall  see  how  it 
our  principles  if  we  could  see  those  is  that  he  cannot  openly  resist  and 
constitutional     forms     which,    upon  put   down   with    the   high   hand    a 
a  small  scale,   have  succeeded  well  movement  to  which  he  himself  gave 
in    Piedmont,    adapted    to    such    a  the    first    impetus;    while,   on    the 
first-class  power  as  the  kingdom  of  other  side,  he  cannot  abet  and  open- 
Italy  ought    to  be.     And,  yet  more  ly  sanction  a    policy  which    every 
than  this,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  French  statesman  nmst  regard  with 
we  conceive  it,  ought  not  simply  to  extreme  jealousy, 
be  a  first-class  power;  it  ought,  un-  Now   we  know  quite  well  what 
less  the  Italians  have  been  rendered  was  the  original  programme  of  Na- 
unfit  to  govern   by  ages  of  oppres-  poleon.     It  was  to  SQt  Italy  free  from 
sion,  to  be  a  first-class  naval   power,  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic — from  west 
reviving    some    of   those    traditions  to   east,  not  from    north   to  south; 
wliich  rendered  the  navies  of  Venice  and     to    obtain     as    a    recompense 
and  of  Genoa  famous  in  the  history  tlie  annexation  of  Savoy  and    Nice 
of  the  world.      With   her   immense  to  France.      It  was    to    reproduce 
seaboard,  her  splendid  harbours  and  to   some   extent   the   programme   of 
bays   and   ports,   the    maritime    in-  his   uncle,   who    had    erected   Nor- 
fluence    of    Italy,    if   properly    de-  thern    Italy   into  a    separate    king- 
veloped,   ought    to    be    very    great  dom,    with    Milan    for    its    capital 
in  those   midland  waters  which  the  It  was  understood  tliat  Victor   Em- 
French  have   been    inclined   to  re-  manuel    was    to    be    king    of    this 
gard  almost  as   their  sole  property.  Northern     Italy,     including     under 
It  would    not    only  counterbaltmce  that      name.      Piedmont,      Liguria, 
the    preponderance    of    French    in-  Lombardy,  and  Venetia.     We  know, 
fluence,  stretching  as  it  does   along  further,   that   the   French    Enipcror 
the  shores  of  Africa  as  well   as  of  stopped    short    of    his    design,   and 
Europe;   it  would  also  by  anticipa-  that  he  gave,  as   the  reason  of  this 
tion   check  or  counterpoise   the  in-  shortcoming,  not  only  the  fact  that 
fluence  which  the   Russian  Govern-  Europe    was    arming    against    him 
ment    desire    to    extend    from    the  and   he   feared  a  general   war,   but 
Black  Sea  (where  its  fleets  are  shut  also  this  other  fact,  that  the  revolu- 
up)  into  the  same  tempting  waters.  tionary  element  in  Italy  itself  was 
With  these  views,  the  people  of  this  extending,   and   was    becoming    too 
country   would  naturally   rejoice   to  strong  for   him.     This  reference    to 
see  Italy  free,  powerful,  and  united,  revolution   had    a  double    meaning. 
\£  that  end  could  be  attained  By  fair  It  Wis  written  in  one  sense — in  this 
means.      But    does    it    follow   that  country,  at  least,  it  was  understood 
France    can     entertain     any     such  in  quite  another.     It  was  understood 
views?     Does  it  not  rather  follow  as  applying  to  the  democratic  prin- 
that  in  proportion   to   our  satisfac-  ciples   of  certain    Italian  and   Ilim- 
tion  in  the  greatness  of  Italy  must  garian  republicans,  whose  subversive 
be  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  influence    Napolet)n    had   associated 
people?     To  the  French  Emperor  it  with  his  own;  and  he  was  sup[)osed 
is  true  that  Italy  owes  her  freedom,  to  have  discovered,  just  in  time,  that 
But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  words,  it  would  not    do    for  a  despotism 
Napoleon  set   the    ball  rolling,  but  such  as  his  to  make  common  cause 
it  has  gone  much  farther  than  he  with  revolution  in  this  the  ordinary 
ever    dreamt    it   would   rolL      We  sense  of  the  word.    But  Napoleon 
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really  used  it,*  in  the  strict  and  na-  the  map  of  France,  which  he  had 
tural  sense,  as  implying  the  suhver-  consented  to  forego  when  at  ViUa- 
sion  of  an  existing  government  with  franca  he  had  stopped  short  in 
whatever  object — whether  to  sab-  his  designs.  Onward  rolled  the 
stitute  for  it  another  monarchy,  or  tide  of  revolution,  still  in  favour 
a  more  popular  form  of  adininis-  of  the  Piedmontese  Crown.  Gari- 
tration.  To  overturn  any  Italian  baldi  invaded  Sicily,  and  the  Ro- 
government,  with  the  object  of  man  States  declared  for  Victor  Em- 
substituting  for  it  that  of  Victor  manuel.  Napoleon  became  more 
Emmanuel,  was,  in  the  proper  sense  and  more  dissatisfied,  and  .withdrew 
of  the  word,  a  revolution  ;  and  the  his  ambassador  from  Turin.  Bat  it 
French  Emperor  defended  himself  was  signified  that  this  rather  deci- 
for  consenting  to  the  Peace  of  Vil-  sive  act  did  not  signify  a  positive 
lafranca  by  declaring  that  the  rupture ;  and  as  privately  relations 
elements  of  revolution  seemed  to  were  still  maintained  between  the 
him  to  be  acquiring  a  strength  two  courts,  it  soon  oozed  out  that 
which  was  not  safe.  The  Emperor  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  was 
chooses  his  words — chooses  them  capable  of  being  appeased,  and 
nicely ;  and  he  indicated  plainly  might  at  any  time  be  turned  into 
enough  that  Viotor  Emmanuel  was  approbation  by  the  cession  of  Liga- 
about  to  acquire,  in  this  Italian  ria  and  of  Sardinia  to  the  French 
campaign,  more  than  he  had  bar-  Government.  There  were  serious 
gained  for.  Already  Tusciiny,  Par-  thoughts,  as  Count  Cavour  con- 
ma,  and  Modena  had  banished  their  fessed,  of  surrendering  these  por- 
princes,  and  were  at  the  feet  of  the  tions  of  the  Italian  soil  to  France, 
Piedmontese  monarch.  Napoleon*  in  exchange  for  French  protection 
stopped  betimes,  declined  to  un-  in  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Oabi- 
dertake  the  toils  of  conquering  net  at  Turin.  But  the  revolution 
Venetia,  and  sti[)ulated  for  the  re-  was  waxing  strong:  Italy  was  be- 
turn  of  the  dukes.  He  was  willing  coming  unmanageable  in  the  sense 
to  raise  Italy  into  a  federal  unity,  of  sul^erviency  to  the  French  moft- 
in  which  French  should  preponder-  arch,  and  Europe  began  to  express, 
ate  over  Austrian  influence,  and  in  in  no  hesitating  terms,  its  indigna- 
which  the  grateful  government  of  tion  at  the  idea  of  such  a  bargain. 
Victor  Emmanuel  would  exercise  Still,  the  Emperor  had  another  card. 
the  principal  authority.  But  he  If  he  could  not  obtain  Sardinia  and 
had  not  calculated  on  Italy  being,  Genoa  as  a  compensation  for  the 
through  his  instrumentality,  ren-  extension  of  the  new  Italian  king- 
dered  perfectly  free,  and  united  into  doin,  ho  would  retain  possession  of 
a  strong  kingdom  under  a  single  Rome,  and  his  troops  there,  inde- 
sceptre.  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  finitely  multiplied,  could  form  the 
in  Italy,  and  come  into  very  close  nucleus  of  reaction  in  Southern 
contact  with  the  Italian  leaders,  Italy.  He  could  throw  his  shield 
when  he  discovered  how  the  cur-  over  the  King  of  Naples,  and,  bid- 
rent  ran :  he  withdrew  as  soon  as  ing  hi^  time,  could  work  in  secret, 
possible  from  the  contest ;  and  he  either  for  the  re-establishment  of 
constantly  set  his  face,  in  so  far  as  King  Francis  or  for  the  intro- 
he  could  >vith  a  tolerable  grace  do  duction  of  Prince  Murat — in  any 
so,  against  the  extension  of  Victor  case,  for  the  ultimate  rejection  of 
Emmanuers  sovereignty.  He  strove  Victor  Emmanuel.  Accordingly, 
sincerely  for  the  return  of  the  dukes,  every  day  now  brings  us  reports  of 
When  his  eflforts  here  were  una  vail-  anarchy,  distress,  and  reaction.  Will 
ing — when  events  became  too  strong  that  reaction  be  successful  ?  We 
for  him,  and  when  it  was  certain  think  not,  and  we  hope  not.  We 
that  Piedmont  was  to  absorb  the  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  Italians 
duchies  as  well  as  Lombardy — he  has  now  acquired  so  much  momen- 
sought  for  a  counterpoise  in  the  tum  as  must  carry  everything  be- 
anuexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice    to  fore  it,  if  the   statesmen  of  Turin 
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act  with  ordinary  prudence  and  lax  the  fetters  by  which  French 
moderation.  It  is  impossible  to  society  was  bound.  The  time  has 
predict  what  the  chapter  of  acci-  at  last  come  for  the  fulfilment 
dents  may  bring  forth,  but  at  the  pre-  of  these  expectations ;  and  on  the 
sent  moment  there  is  every  prospect  transfer  of  the  portfolio  of  the  In- 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  will  tenor  to  Count  Persigny,  wo  have 
find  himself  baffled  at  all  points.  seen  considerable  changes  author- 
But  will  Napoleon  sabmit?  Is  ised  in  the  administration  of  the 
he  the  man  to  accept  such  a  crush-  French  Government.  Especially  we 
ing  defeat  as  this,  while  there  still  have  seen  the  right  of  freely  criti- 
remains  an  arrow  in  his  quiver?  cising  the  acts  of  the  Government 
Accustomed  as  he  has  been  in  his  accorded  to  the  Legislative  body, 
many- coloured  life  to  defeat  upon  the  most  ample  liberty  of  discussion 
defeat — adept  as  he  is  in  the  art  of  promised  to  the  newspapers,  and 
bending  to  the  storm  and  accepting  the  system  of  passports  abolished 
what  the  French  call  "  accomplished  at  a  stroke,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  in- 
facts  " — he  is  not  the  man  to  accept  tercourse  with  Great  Britain  is  con- 
a  defeat  which  is  more  than  per-  cerned.  These  changes  look  well 
sonal  to  himself — which  may  indeed  upon  paper,  and  we  would  fain  hope 
be,  if  the  Italians  should  ever  be  that  they  are  intended  to  be  effective 
strong  enough  to  turn  it  to  account,  in  reality.  No  one  understands  better 
the  defeat  and  deposition  of  French  than  Napoleon  the  immense  force  of 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  public  opinion — a  force  greater  than 
could  consent  to  see  his  own  cher-  armies,  and  more  terrible  than  the 
ished  schemes  baffled — can  he  con-  prison-house.  It  has  been  his  prac- 
sent  to  see  flie  balance  of  power  tice  to  appeal  to  this  force,  and  to 
in  the  Mediterranean  disturbed  to  direct  it  on  every  possible  occasion, 
the  disadvantage  of  France?  As-  By  pamphlets,  by  speeches,  by  mani- 
suredly  not,  if  he  can  in  any  way  festoes,  by  demonstrations,  by  hosts 
prevent  it.  He  must  feel  that  if,  of  little  newspaper  paragraphs,  he 
in  the  interest  of  Europe,  he  has  has  ever  throughout  his  career  at- 
done  a  great  good  by  the  creation  tempted  to  carry  his  objects,  wher- 
of  a  first-class  power  in  the  Italian  ever  this  was  feasible,  rather  by 
peninsula,  yet,  in  the  interest  of  directing  the  current  of  opinion 
France,  he  has  committed  a  mistake  than  by  rudely  insisting  on  his  de- 
which  it  is  his  business  to  rectify,  mands.  He  has  studied  to  some 
It  is  a  mistake  for  which,  although  purpose  the  fable  of  the  sun  and  the 
we  do  not  hear  much  about  it  now,  wind,  and  knows  that  by  fine  words 
he  will  hereafter  be  held  account-  and  radiant  theories  a  nation  may 
able ;  and  we  learn  without  surprise  be  induced  to  do  what  no  amount 
that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  conn-  of  bluster  and  brute  force  would 
teract  it,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  have  availed  to  accomplish.  There- 
without  stultifying  himself  as  the  fore,  so  soon  as,  by  the  success  of  his 
prime  mover  of  the  Italian  Revolu-  Italian  campaign,  it  became  clear 
tion.  that  his  authority  in  France  was 
See,  then,  his  position  as  he  finds  established,  and  he  could  trust  to 
arising  upon  the  confines  of  France  public  opinion  as  in  the  main  fa- 
a  free  great  power  which  owes  its  vourablo  to  his  power,  it  became 
origin  to  his  impulse.  In  the  first  also  clear  that  he  would  one  day, 
place,  the  mere  fact  of  its  freedom  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  set  that 
suggests  important  considerations,  public  opinion  free,  and  thus  give 
What  would  France  say  if  she  saw  it  all  the  greater  power  as  an  iustru- 
her  Emperor  endow  with  freedom  a  ment  in  his  hands.  It  so  happens 
great  nation  on  her  confines,  while  that  he  now  requires  all  the  weight 
she  herself  was  deemed  worthy  only  of  public  opinion  in  France  to  be 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Sooner  or  on  his  side,  and  the  result  is,  that 
later,  it  became  evident  that  it  he  has  given  an  instalment  of  li- 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  re-  berty  to  his  people. 
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» 
really  used  it,'  in  the  strict  and  na-  the  map  of  France,  which  he  had 
tural  sense,  as  implying  the  suhver-  consented  to  forego  whea  at  Villa- 
sion  of  an  existing  government  with  franca  he  had  stopped  short  in 
whatever  object — whether  to  sub-  his  designs.  Onward  rolled  the 
stitute  for  it  another  monarchy,  or  tide  of  revolution,  still  in  favour 
a  more  popular  form  of  adniinis-  of  the  Piedmontese  Crown.  Gari- 
tration.  To  overturn  any  Italian  baldi  invaded  Sicily,  and  the  Ro- 
government,  with  the  object  of  man  States  declared  ifor  Victor  Em- 
substituting  for  it  that  of  Victor  manuel.  Napoleon  became  more 
Emmanuel,  was,  in  the  proper  sense  and  more  dissatisfied,  and  withdrew 
of  the  word,  a  revolution  ;  and  the  his  ambassador  from  Turin.  But  it 
French  Emperor  defended  himself  was  signified  that  this  rather  deci- 
for  consenting  to  the  Peace  of  Vil-  sive  act  did  not  signify  a  positive 
lafranca  by  declaring  that  the  rupture ;  and  as  privately  relations 
elements  of  revolution  seemed  to  were  still  maintained  between  the 
hhn  to  be  acquiring  a  strength  two  courts,  it  soon  oozed  out  that 
which  was  not  safe.  The  Emperor  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  was 
chooses  his  words — chooses  them  capable  of  being  appeased,  and 
nicely;  and  he  indicated  plainly  might  at  any  time  be  turned  into 
enough  that  Viotor  Emmanuel  was  approbation  by  the  cession  of  Ligu- 
about  to  acquire,  in  this  Italian  ria  and  of  Sardinia  to  the  French 
campaign,  more  than  he  had  bar-  Government.  There  were  serious 
gained  for.  Already  Tuscany,  Par-  thoughts,  as  Count  Cavour  con- 
ma,  and  Afodena  had  banished  their  fessed,  of  surrendering  these  por- 
princes,  and  were  at  the  feet  of  the  tions  of  the  Italian  soil  to  France, 
Piedmontese  monarch.  Napoleon*  in  exchange  for  French  protection 
8to[>ped  betimes,  declined  to  un-  in  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  Cabi- 
dertake  the  tolls  of  conquering  net  at  Turin.  But  the  revolution 
Venetia,  and  stipulated  for  the  re-  was  waxing  strong:  Italy  was  be- 
turn  of  the  dukes.  He  was  willing  coming  unmanageable  in  the  sense 
to  raise  Italy  into  a  federal  unity,  of  sut«erviency  to  the  French  moft- 
in  which  French  should  preponder-  arch,  and  Europe  began  to  express, 
ate  over  Austrian  influence,  and  in  in  no  hesitating  terms,  its  indigna- 
which  the  grateful  government  of  tion  at  the  idea  of  such  a  bargain. 
Victor  Emmanuel  would  exercise  Still,  the  Emperor  had  another  card, 
the  principal  authority.  But  he  If  he  could  not  obtain  Sardinia  and 
had  not  calculated  on  Italy  being,  Genoa  as  a  compensation  for  the 
through  his  instrumentality,  ren-  extension  of  the  new  Italian  king- 
dered  perfectly  free,  and  united  into  doin,  he  would  retain  possession  of 
a  strong  kingdom  under  a  single  Rome,  and  his  troops  there,  inde- 
sceptre.  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  finitely  multiplied,  could  form  the 
in  Italy,  and  come  into  very  close  nucleus  of  reaction  in  Southern 
contact  with  the  Italian  leaders,  Italy.  He  could  throw  his  shield 
when  he  discovered  how  the  cur-  over  the  King  of  Naples,  and,  bid- 
rent  ran :  he  withdrew  as  soon  as  ing  his  time,  could  work  in  secret, 
possible  from  the  contest;  and  he  either  for  the  re-establishment  of 
constantly  set  his  face,  in  so  far  as  King  Francis  or  for  the  intro- 
he  could  with  a  tolerable  grace  do  duction  of  Prince  Murat — in  any 
80,  against  the  extension  of  Victor  case,  for  the  ultimate  rejection  of 
Emmanuers  sovereignty.  He  strove  Victor  Emmanuel.  Accordingly, 
sincerely  for  tbe  return  of  the  dukes,  every  day  now  brings  us  reports  of 
When  his  efforts  here  were  unavail-  anarchy,  distress,  and  reaction.  Will 
ing — when  events  became  too  strong  that  reaction  be  successful  ?  We 
for  him,  and  when  it  was  certain  think  not,  and  we  hope  not.  We 
that  Piedmont  was  to  absorb  the  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  Italians 
duchies  as  well  as  Lombardy — he  has  now  acquired  so  much  momen- 
sought  for  a  counterpoise  in  the  tum  as  must  carry  everything  be- 
annexation  of   Savoy  and  Nice    to  fore  it,  if  the    statesmen  of   Turin 
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act  with  ordinary  prudence  and  lax  the  fetters  by  which  French 
moderation.  It  is  impossible  to  society  was  bound.  The  time  has 
predict  what  the  chapter  of  acci-  at  last  come  for  the  fulfilment 
dents  may  bring  forth,  but  at  the  pre-  of  these  expectations ;  and  on  the 
sent  moment  there  is  every  prospect  transfer  of  the  portfolio  of  the  In- 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  will  terior  to  Count  Persigny,  wo  have 
find  himself  baffled  at  all  points.  seen  considerable  changes  author- 
But  will  Napoleon  submit?  Is  ised  in  the  administration  of  the 
he  the  man  to  accept  such  a  crush-  French  Government.  Especially  we 
ing  defeat  as  this,  while  there  still  have  seen  the  right  of  freely  criti- 
remains  an  arrow  in  his  quiver?  cising  the  acts  of  the  Government 
Accustomed  as  he  has  been  in  his  accorded  to  the  Legislative  body, 
many- coloured  life  to  defeat  upon  the  most  ample  liberty  of  discussion 
defeat — adept  as  he  is  in  the  art  of  promised  to  the  newspapers,  and 
bending  to  the  storm  and  accepting  the  system  of  passports  abolished 
what  the  French  call  "  accomplished  at  a  stroke,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  in- 
facts  " — he  is  not  the  man  to  accept  tercourse  with  Great  Britain  is  con- 
a  defeat  which  is  more  than  per-  cerned.  These  changes  look  well 
sonal  to  himself — which  may  indeed  upon  paper,  and  we  would  fain  hope 
be,  if  the  Italians  should  ever  be  that  they  are  intended  to  be  effective 
strong  enough  to  turn  it  to  account,  in  reality.  No  one  understands  better 
the  defeat  and  deposition  of  French  than  Napoleon  the  immense  force  of 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  public  opinion — a  force  greater  than 
could  consent  to  see  his  own  cher-  armies,  and  more  terrible  than  the 
ished  schemes  baffled — can  he  con-  prison-house.  It  has  been  his  prac- 
sent  to  see  flie  balance  of  power  tice  to  appeal  to  this  force,  and  to 
in  tlie  Mediterranean  disturbed  to  direct  it  on  every  possible  occasion, 
the  disadvantage  of  France  ?  As-  By  pamphlet^,  by  speeches,  by  mani- 
sure<lly  not,  if  he  can  in  any  way  festoes,  by  demonstrations,  by  hosts 
prevent  it.  He  must  feel  that  if,  of  little  newspaper  paragraphs,  he 
in  the  interest  of  Europe,  he  has  has  ever  throughout  his  career  at- 
done  a  great  good  by  the  creation  tempted  to  carry  his  objects,  wher- 
of  a  first-class  power  in  the  Italian  ever  this  was  feasible,  rather  by 
peninsula,  yet,  in  the  interest  of  directing  the  current  of  opinion 
France,  he  has  committed  a  mistake  than  by  rudely  insisting  on  his  de- 
which  it  is  his  business  to  reciify.  mands.  He  has  studied  to  some 
It  is  a  mistake  for  which,  although  purpose  the  fable  of  the  sun  and  the 
we  do  not  hear  much  about  it  now,  wind,  and  knows  that  by  fine  words 
he  will  hereafter  be  held  account-  and  radiant  theories  a  nation  may 
able;  and  we  learn  without  surprise  be  induced  to  do  what  no  amount 
that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  conn-  of  bluster  and  brute  force  would 
teract  it,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  have  availed  to  accomplish.  There- 
without  stultifying  himself  as  the  fore,  so  soon  as,  by  the  success  of  his 
prime  mover  of  the  Italian  lievolu-  Italian  campaign,  it  became  clear 
tion.  that  his  authority  in  France  was 
See,  then,  his  position  as  he  finds  established,  and  he  could  trust  to 
arising  upon  the  confines  of  France  public  opinion  as  in  the  main  fa- 
a  free  great  power  which  owes  its  vourablo  to  his  power,  it  became 
origin  to  his  impulse.  In  the  first  also  clear  that  he  would  one  day, 
place,  the  mere  fact  of  its  freedom  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  set  that 
suggests  important  considerations,  public  opinion  free,  and  thus  give 
What  would  France  say  if  she  saw  it  all  the  greater  power  as  an  instru- 
her  Emperor  endow  with  freedom  a  ment  in  his  hands.  It  so  happens 
great  nation  on  her  confines,  while  that  he  now  requires  all  the  weight 
she  herself  was  deemed  worthy  only  of  public  opinion  in  France  to  be 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Sooner  or  on  his  side,  and  the  result  is,  that 
later,  it  became  evident  that  it  he  has  given  an  instalment  of  li- 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  re-  berty  to  his  people. 
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In  saying  thus  mucL,  however,  has  that  chance  most  evidently  in 
we  have  trenched  upon  the  second  Southern  Italy.  But  it  is  only  a 
consideration  involved  in  the  erec-  chance.  It  may  avoII  be  doubted 
tion  of  a  free  first-rate  power  in  the  whether,  since  events  have  gone 
Mediterranean.  The  fact  of  its  thus  far,  they  will  not  go  still  far- 
freedom  rendered  at  least  an  instal-  ther,  complete  the  submission  of 
ment  of  freedom  to  the  French  the  Sicilies  to  the  new  order  of 
peof)le  a  probability.  The  fact  of  things,  secure  even  the  cession  of 
its  greatness  has  rendered  an  appeal  Venetia  from  Austria,  obtain  Kome 
to  free  public  opinion  a  necessity,  as  a  capital  from  the  French,  and 
In  consequence  of  having  com-  end  in  the  organisation  of  Italy  as  a 
menced  the  Italian  war,  and  set  the  strong  independent  king'tom  under 
ball  rolling  of  his  own  accord,  until  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  that  case — 
it  has  now  assumed  the  dimensions  and  everything  points  that  way — 
of  an  avalanche  over  the  Mediter-  what  remains  to  be  done?  It  re- 
ranean,  Napoleon  cannot,  without  mains  for  the  French  people,  as 
being  accused  of  caprice,  make  a  soon  as  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
decisive  change  in  his  Italian  policy,  their  power  has  been  diminished  by 
unless  he  can  at  the  same  time  get  the  reconstitution  of  Italy,  to  cast 
up  the  appearance  of  being  com-  about  for  the  means  of  redressing 
pelled  to  do  so  by  the  expression  of  the  balance,  either  by  an  extension 
a  free  [)ublic  opinion  to  which  he  of  territory  in  the  West  or  by  an 
is  bound  to  submit.  For  the  mo-  increase  of  power  in  the  East, 
ment  he  can  only  vacillate  in  his  In  the  West  an  extension  of  ter- 
foreign  policy;  and  especially  as  ritory  is  possible,  through  the. con- 
in  the  new  Itahan  kingdom  he  tingency  of  an  Austrftin  war.  The 
sees  before  him  a  growing  power  Italians  have  vowed  to  obtain  Ye- 
which,  do  what  he  can,  it  may  netia  in  the  spring;  and  a  party  in 
never  be  within  his  means  to  di-  Hungary  desire  the  separation  of 
minish,  and  which  it  may  there-  their  country  from  the  Austrian 
fore  be  his  interest  to  propitiate.  Empire,  meaning  to  offer  the  Hun- 
Bot  if  he  is  ever  to  resist  it  at  garian  crown  to  Prince  Napoleon, 
all,  it  can  only  bo  when  armed  with  We  do  not  doubt  that  Austria 
the  full  authority  to  be  derived  could  easily  encounter  either  of  the 
from  a  free  ex[)ression  of  public  difficulties  which  are  thus  prepared 
opinion  in  Franco  compelling  him  for  her  in  the  spring;  but  her  ene- 
to  take  the  course  which  he  desires,  mies  count  upon  her  inability  to 
It  is  not  difficult  to  prognosticate  cope  single-handed  with  both  to- 
what  that  course  must  be,  and  to  gelher.  The  result  may  be  a  gene- 
see  that  it  involves  war  as  one  of  ral  war ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
its  possible  issues.  It  is  not  pro-  Prussia,  Russia,  or  England  could 
bable,  indeed,  that  Naj)oleon  will  witness  unmoved  the  dismember- 
venture  on  a  war  with  Victor  Em-  ment  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
manuel,  though  the  position  of  the  Much  will  depend  upon  the  coui-so 
French  army  in  Rome  is  the  next  which  the  French  Emperor  pursues, 
thing  to  war.  The  most  which  it  Should  Prussia  fly  to  the  i*esciie  of 
now  seems  within  the  power  of  the  Austria,  ho  may  back  the  Sardinian 
French  Emperor  to  attempt  in  Italy  Government  by  creating  a  diversion 
is  to  stir  up  and  protect  such  a  re-  on  the  Rhine  with  a  view  to  the 
action  in  the  south  as  may  lead  extension  of  the  Rhenish  frontier; 
either  to  the  recall  of  Francis  or  or,  what  is  more  likely,  he  may  -so 
to  the  introduction  of  Murat.  The  play  his  game  of  fast  and  loose, 
Neapolitans  are  a  fickle  people:  that  the  Piedmontese  Government 
they  have  no  true  appreciation  of  in  extremity  will  fly  to  him  for 
the  blessings  of  freedom ;  they  are  assistance,  and  consent  to  cede  the 
extremely  jealous  of  the  domination  island  of  Sardinia  as  the  price  of 
of  other  Italians;  and  the  policy  of  tliat  help.  The  situation  is  most 
reaction,  if  it  has  a  chance  anywhere,  perplexing.      No    one    can    see    to 
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what  length  the  Hungarians,  in-  to  pay  np.  With  such  a  power  in 
toxicated  with  the  wildest  hopes,  her  hands,  there  is  no  reason  why 
and  urged  on  by  a  set  of  shallow  she  should  ever  withdraw  her  'eagles 
so-called  liberals  in  this  country,  from  Syria.  On  one  pretext  or  an- 
may  venture.  All  we  can  say  is,  other  she  might  remain  there  for 
that  here,  in  thp  united  claims  of  ever,  as  she  remains  at  Rome.  It 
Italy  and  Hungary,  lies  the  most  is  always  easy  for  her  to  prevail 
imminent  chance  of  war — a  chance  upon  Turkey  to  beg  that  she  will 
so  imminent  that  it  would  be  mad-  continue  to  hold  Syria.  And  it  is 
ness  iu  our  statesmen  to  neglect  it.  because  events  are  thus  tending  to 
Again  in  the  East  we  have  at  this  a  reopening  of  the  great  Oriental 
moment  all  the  elements  of  a  pro-  difficulty,  as  a  set-off  to  the  settle- 
digious  revolution,  which  may  at  ment  of  Italy  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
any  time  be  precipitated.  The  Otto-  French  interests,  that  our  alarms  are 
man  Empire  is  totteriijg  to  it^  fall,  awakened.  We  have  good  reason  to 
iand  the  eagles  are  gathering  to  the  know  how  susceptible  the  French 
carcass.  Whether  the  Syrian  mas-  are.  We  see  the  French  Government 
sacres  were  or  were  not  due  to  arming  as  fast  as  it  can,  and  it  re- 
French  intrigues,  there  is  the  great  quires  no  gi'eat  penetration  to  see 
fact  upon  which  we  have  to  go,  that  a  that  they  have  a  definite  object  in 
French  army  is  in  occupation  of  the  thus  arming — an  object,  too,  in  the 
Turkish  soil,  and  that  the  Turkish  attainment  of  which  we  can  to  some 
Government,  in  great  straits  for  extent  sympathise.  They  have  been 
money,  have  just  borrowed  it  at  caught  in  their  own  trap,  and  worst- 
a  usurious  rate  of  interest  from  ed  by  their  own  weapons.  They 
French  capitalists,  surrendering  into  are  bent  on  retrieving  their  losses, 
their  hands  the  customs  revenue  of  Here  is  not  merely  a  policy  of  ag- 
that  province  in  which  the  French  gression.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
bayonets  are  now  intrenched.  We  French  Emperor  has  been  accused 
may  be  told  by  those  who  are  in  of  aggressive  designs;  and  doubtless, 
the  habit  of  crying  "  Peace,  peace,"  if  he  could  find  any  reasonable  pre- 
when  there  is  no  peace,  that  all  this  text  for  their  achievement  and  saw 
means  nothing.  Nothing  I  It  is  a  any  likely  prospect  of  their  success, 
great  deal — it  is  everything.  The  he  would  attempt  to  carry  them  out. 
financial  exposition  of  M.  Mir^s,  But,  over  and  above  that  cause  of 
into  whose  hands  the  project  of  the  suspicion,  we  find  him  now  in  a  po- 
loan  was  intrusted,  is  no  doubt  a  sition  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
very  pretty  document,  proving,  if  act,  not  only  by  the  promptings  of 
round  assertions  can  prove,  that  personal  ambition,  but  by  a  regard 
Turkey  is  the  most  flourishing  state  for  the  interests  of  France.  He 
in  Europe,  that  its  debts  are  a  mere  cannot,  if  he  would,  consent  to  the 
song,  and  that  there  are  no  limits  diminution.of  French  influence ;  and 
to  the  undeveloped  revenues  at  if  he  cannot  recover  the  balance  by 
its  command.  English  capitalists  means  of  his  diplomacy,  he  will  do  so 
could  tell  a  different  story.  Tur-  by  throwing  his  sword  into  the  scale, 
key  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy ; 

and  the  loan  which  the  Porte  has  We  are  thus  brought  back,  with 

just  contracted  in  Paris  is  the  last  a  great  burden  on  our  minds,  to  a 

act  oi  a  spendthrift,  who  does   not  consideration  of  that  financial  diffi- 

care  wliat  he  pays  provided  his  ira-  culty  which    is  the    most    pressing 

mediate    and    more   pressing  wants  question  of   our  home  politics.     It 

are  satisfied.     But  having  contracted  is  evident  that  we  cannot  look  for- 

such  a  loan,  the  poor  debtor  is  com-  war4  to  a  reduction  of  expenditure, 

pletely  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor.  Wea»e  saved,  indeed,  from  any  large 

There    is    nothing    which    France,  drain  upon  our  resources  by  the  ne- 

armed    with    such     an    instrument,  cessities  of  a  continued  war  in  China, 

may  not  be  able  to  extort  from  the  But  bad  as  the  actual  position  of  the 

unfortunate  prodigal  who  is  unable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is — and 
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it  is  dreary  enough  to  make  any  pect  would  by  this  time  have  been 
financier  less  intrepid  and  self-con-  abolished ;  and  that  he  had  the 
fident'than  Mr.  Gladstone  quake  in  paper  duties,  which  his  confederates 
his  shoes — it  is  painful  to  contem-  of  the  Manchester  school  have  vowed 
plate  what  it  would  have  been  but  to  deprive  him  of  in  the  forthcom- 
for  the  peace  that  has  been  con-  ing  session.  "We  may  well  ask  how, 
eluded  unexpectedly  in  China.  In-  with  these  diminished  resources,  we 
eluding  the  entire  expenditure  for  are  to  meet  the  undiminished  ex- 
the  Chinese  war  and  the  sum  voted  penditure  of  another  year  ?  We 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  coast,  may  well  ask,  what  are  the  new  fin- 
l;he  national  outlay  in  the  current  ancial  experiments  with  which  our 
financial  year,  which  comes  to  a  close  fertile  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
next  Ladyday,  is  £75,400,000.  We  proposes  to  tide  over  the  difli- 
may,  however,  treat  the  charge  for  culty?  It  is  in  the  coming  year 
fortifications  and  the  additional  that  Jbhe  decisive  step  must  be  taken. 
Chinese  vote  as  extraordinary  items  The  last  budget  was  confessedly  a 
of  cost;  and,  supposing  that  in  the  preface  to  a  complete  overhauling 
current  year  we  should  have  no  ex-  and  remodelling  of  our  financial 
traordinary  demand  upon  the  public  system.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  means 
purse — a  suppositioa  which,  how-  to  do,  it  is  out  of  any  man's  ix)wer 
ever,  we  have  no  business  to  make  to  foretell.  Least  of  all  can  we 
— still  there  seems  to  be  no  possi-  say  what  is  to  bo  done  with  that 
bility  of  our  expenditure  being  one  income-tjix  which  was  voted  for  but 
penny  less  than  the  enormous  sum  a  single  year,  with  an  express  view 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  provide  to  its  being  thoroughly  considered 
for  in  his  celebrated  budget  of  Feb-  and  improved  in  the  forthcoming  ses- 
ruary  last — £70,100,000.  With  our  sion,  though  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
diminished  resources,  how  are  we  that  the  only  improvement  will  bo 
to  make  good  so  large  a  sum  ?  We  to  increase  this  odious  tax.  If  we 
ask  it  betimes,  for  this  must  be  the  cannot  predict,  however,  we  can  re- 
question  of  questions  in  the  ensu-  cord ;  and  it  may  be  well,  in  view  of 
ing  parliament.  To  meet  that  enor-  the  changes  which  we  shall  hereafter 
mous  expenditure  of  £75,400,000,  have  to  consider,  to  inquire  now  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  his  command  manner  of  Chancellor  it  is  that  we 
resources  which  must  fail  him  in  the  have  to  deal  with,  in  so  far  as  that  can 
present  year.  He  was  able  to  draw  be  ascertained  from  an  examination 
upon  a  round  surplus  of  £1,600,000  of  his  conduct  in  the  past  year, 
belonging  to  the  previous  year  ;  he  In  the  first  place,  we  can  conceive 
had  called  in  the  malt  and  hop  of  nothing  more  reckless  than  his 
credits;  he  had  laid  his  hands  on  policy  as  displayed  in  the  commer- 
an  unexpected  sum  of  money  sent  cial  treaty  with  France,  and  in  the 
in  payment  of  Spanish  debt;  he  throwing  away  of  valuable  revenue 
had  the  duties  on  wine  and  other  derived  from  the  customs ;  and  we 
articles,  which  are  not  to  be  reduced  would  here  call  upon  a  witness  to 
to  the  last  degree  until  April  next ;  speak  for  us,  whom  our  opponents  are 
he  had,  through  Lord  Palmerston's  likely  to  respect.  No  man  is  more 
asking,  a  loan  of  £2,000,000 ;  and,  in  intimately  acquainted  with  commer- 
case  all  these  extraordinary  sources  cial  afiairs  than  Mr.  M'CuUoch.  No 
of  revenue  might  not  be  sufficient,  one  has  studied  more  profoundly  or 
he  had,  for  his  own  asking,  the  ex[)lained  more  clearly  those  doo- 
right  of  raising  £1,000^000  more  in  trines  of  political  economy  which  are 
Exchequer  bills  or  bonds,  over  and  at  present  triumphant  in  this  conn- 
above  the  right  of  renewing  the  try.  His  Commercial  Dictionary  is 
£1,000,000  of  Exchequer  bonds  a  standard  work  of  reference  to  all 
which  were  due  in  November  last,  who  are  in  search  either  of  details 
We  say  nothing  of  the  facts  that  he  or  principles  that  bear  upon  any 
had  a  tenpenny  income-tax,  which  question  connected  with  trade ;  and 
the  ooontry  had  every  reason  to  ex-  in  a  supplement  to  the  last  edition 
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of  it,  which  may  be  had  separately,  and  therefore,  rjnless  there  be  other- 

and  which  we  commend  to  the  no-  wi$e  something  objectionable  aboat 

tioe  of  every  member  of  parliament,  them,  or  the  amount  they  produce 

he  states*,  in  no  mincing  terms,  his  be  very  trifling  indeed,  the  greater 

opinion  of  the  financial    legislation  the    number  of   articles    subject  to 

of  last  session*    That  financial  policy  pustoms    duties    the    better.     When 

receives    his    unqualified  condemna-  such  duties  apply  to  a  great  variety  . 

tion.     He  regards  it  as  disastrous,  of    articles,    it    is    seen    that    they 

He  of  conrse  oUjects  to  the  treaty,  as  directly  affect,  in  one  way  or  other, 

unnecessary  in   point  of  form ;   but  every  class  of  the  community.     But 

that  is  a  small  affair.     What  is  much  when    they  are  confined  to  a  few 

more  important  is  his  condemnation  leading    articles,    and    especially   to 

of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  revenue  those  which  enter  largely  into  the 

to  which  we  have  consented.     "  The  consumption  of  the  lower  classes,  a 

revenue  sacrificed  under  this  treaty,"  belief  is  pretty  certain   to  grow  lip 

he  says,   "by  the  repeal  and  reduc-  that  they  are  unfair  and  partial  in 

tion   of  duties,  may   be  moderately  their    operation.      And    what    else 

estimated    at    from    £2,000,000    to  can   be  said  of   a  system    such  as 

£3,000,000  a-year.     And  it  is  to  be  ours    has    been    rendered  ? "      Mr. 

observed  that  the  duties  so  repealed  M^CuUoch  then  illustrates  his  posi- 

and  reduced  were^  without  a  single  tion  by  showing  that  the  removal 

instance  to  the  contraiy,  of  the  most  of  taxes  from  the  rich  man's  luxu- 

unexcejitiondble  description^    In  an-  ries,  and  their  retention  on  the  poor 

other    article  he  goes  still   further,  man's  necessaries,  is  a  policy  which 

After  pointing  out  that  Sir  Robert  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  by  the 

Peel  had  abolished,  during  the  pro-  mass  of  the  peoplfe  as  alike  unfair 

gress  of  liis   commercial  reforms,   a  and   offensive.     "  Though  the  defects 

great  many  customs  duties  imposed  an^  inequalities  of  the  existing  sys- 

on    articles,     the    revenue    derived  tem  were    less  obvious    than    they 

from  which  was  in  most  instances  really  are,  yet  when  heavy  duties 

of  small  amount^  he  goes  on  to  say  are  heaped  on  a  few  leading  articles 

that,   "during  the  present  year,  the  in  universal  demand,  and  the  public 

process  of  abolition  has  been  greatly  attention    is,   in    consequence,   fixed 

extended,    and    made    to    comprise  steadily  on  them,  there  is  every  rea- 

vast  numbers  of   articles,   many   of  son   to  apprehend  that  these  duties 

which  contributed  considerable  sums  will,   in  no  long   time,  come  to  be 

to  the  revenue.    The  policy  in  ques-  regarded     as     highly    objectionable 

tion   has  in  truth   been    pushed  to  and  oppressive."    Their  repeal  will 

an  injurious  extreme ;   and  it  were  be    demanded,    and     our    financiers 

much  better  had  a  good  many  articles  will    be    called    upon    to  substitute 

which    may  now  be  imported  duty-  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  although 

free  continued   to  be   charged  with  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  place 

moderate  duties.     In  the  aggregate,  a  system  of  direct  taxation  on  such 

they  would  have  produced   a  large  a  broad   basis,  that  through   it  the 

sum,    while    their    greater   number  great  mass  of  the  people  shall  bear 

would    have  added  to  the   breadth  their    proper    share    of    the    public 

and   stability  of   our    customs    sys-  burdens.     "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 

tem.     It  also  often  happens,  owing  that  attempts  of  this  sort  will  be 

to    the    fluctuations    of    trade    and  made,    and    vigorously    prosecuted ; 

fashion,  that  articles  which   at  one  and  we  regret  that  they  should  have 

tune  are  but  little  in   demand  are  been    provoked    and    facilitated    by 

much  sought  after  at  another  and  the  late  abolition  of  so  many  uijex- 

no    very    distant    period ;     and    in  ceptionable  duties.      We  have  nar- 

such   wises  they  furnish,  when  they  rowed  the  area  of  indirect  taxation 

are    subjected   to  duties,   a  propor-  when  we  should  have  widened  it  as 

tional  increase  of  revenue.     But  it  much  as  possible,  and  have  made  it 

is  difficult,  after  a  duty  has  been  re-  comprise  various  articles  of   export, 

pealed,  to  procure  its  re-imposition ;  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  those  of 
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import.  .  .  .  Instead  of  shortening  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent.  This 
the  list  of  articles  subject  to  excise  would  not  only  be  a  much  safer 
and  custom  duties,  we  should  have  but  also  a  much  sounder  policy 
taken  every  opportunity  of  length-  than  the  accumulation  of  oppressive 
ening  it.  This,  at  all  events,  should  duties  on  a  few  leading  articles  or 
have  been  our  policy,  if  we  wish  the  on  income."  If  it  be  said  that  this 
system  of  indirect  taxation  to  he  is  not  free-trade  but  |)rotection,  Mr. 
maintained ;  and  unless  it  he  main-  M'Culloch  has  a  ready  answer,  and 
tained^  and  to  a  very  great  extent  no  one  has  a  better  right  than  he 
too^  a  financial  convulsion^  involving  to  define  what  free-trade  really 
the  most  serious  consequences^  cannot  means.  He  declares  point-blank, 
he  very  far  distant.  that  those  who  raise  the  cuckoo- cry 
The  entire  duties  repealed  under  of  free-trade  in  this  way  "  know  ex- 
the  treaty  with  France  yielded  in  tremely  little  of  the  principles  they 
1859  no  less  a  sum  than  £573,447,  are  so  ready  to  invoke.  All  who 
while  the  duties  reduced  under  the  know  anything  of  the  matter  know 
same  improvident  arrangement  in-  that  neither  free-trade  nor  protec- 
volve  a  mnch  greater  loss  of  revenue,  tion  is  in  itself  good  or  bad.  Every- 
Mr.  M'Culloch  reminds  us  that  the  thing  depends  on  circumstances,  or 
duty  on  butter  produced  £104,000;  on  the  influence  of  each  over  those 
oncheese,  £49,000;  on  eggs,  £23,000;  by  whom  it.is  enforced.  Speaking 
on  tallow,  £85,000 ;  on  oranges  and  generally,  freedom  of  trade  is  found 
lemons,  £33,000 ;  on  silk  manu-  to  be  most  advantageous,  and  there- 
factures,  £295,000  ;  on  leatlier  fore  it  should  on  the  first  blink  of 
gloves,  £53,000 ;  on  artificial  flowers,  the  matter  be  preferred.  But  when 
£20,000 ;  on  midsical  instruments,  it  can  be  shown,  as  in  the  case 
£10,000;  on  watches,  £15,000;  and  of  the  exportation  of  coal,  that 
so  with  a  good  many  other  articles  it  is  injurious" — (and  wo  may  re- 
in propoi-tion.  And  he  pronounces  mark,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  Mr. 
this  emphatic  opinion :  "  Wo  are  M^Culloch's  observations  on  the 
clear  that  not  one  of  these  articles  advantages  of  an  export  duty  on 
should  have  been  exempted  from  coal,  which  might  be  yielding  us 
duty.  The  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  now  a  revenue  of  some  £2,000,000, 
eggs,  and  tallow,  were  so  very  moder-  and  which,  by  the  French  treaty,  we 
ate,  that  their  influence  over  the  have  debarred  ourselves  from  im- 
prices  of  the  articles  was  practically  posing  for  a  period  of  ten  years  to 
imperceptible  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  come,  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
learn  that  there  are  any  articles  bet-  should  bo  well  considered)-.-*'  when 
ter  fitted  to  be  taxed  than  silks,  it  can  be  shown,"  he  says,  "as  in 
gloves,  platting,  toys,  and  so  forth."  the  case  of  the  exportation  of  coal, 
To  the  objection  that  the  duties  on  that  it  is  injurious,  then  free-trade 
silks,  watches,  gloves,  &c.,  were  should  be  suspended,  and  prohibi- 
protective,  he  replies  by  a  distinct  tion  or  restriction  substituted  in  its 
denial;  for  if  we  take  silk  as  an  stead.  It  is  on  what  conduces  to 
example,  it  will  be  found  that  the  the  salus  populi,  and  not  on  abstract 
exports  have  of  late  years  very  doctrines,  that  the  attention  of  a 
greatly  exceeded  the  imports,  show-  prudent  statesman  should  be  fixed. 
ing  that,  as  a  protective  engine,  the  And  it  is  further  to  be  borne  in 
duty  must  have  been  in  great  mea-  mind,  that  the  imposition  of  reason- 
sure  inoperative.  It  is  idle  to  call  able  duties  on  imports,  and  (in  some 
a  duty  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  cases)  exports,  is  in  no  degree  incon- 
proj^ctive;  and  Mr.  M^Culloch  w^nds  sistent  with  the  freedom  of  trade. 
up  this  part  of  his  subject  by  laying  It  is  important,"  here  Mr.  M'Cul- 
down  the  general  rule,  that  in  a  loch  quotes  Lord  Overstone,  "  that 
country  like  this,  "no  article,  un-  the  country  should  clearly  under- 
less  it  be  the  raw  material  of  a  stand  what  is  the  true  meaning  of 
manufacture,  should  be  allowed  to  free-trade.  It  means  trade  freed,  not 
be  imported,  except  under  a  duty  of  from  those  necessary  duties  which  are 
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raised  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,    tween  direct  and   indirect  taxation, 
bat  trade  freed  from  all  charges  or    that,  in  consequence  of  them,  we  are 
duties  which   arise   either   from  an    threatened,   at  no  distant  date,  with 
ignorant  jealousy  of  other  countries,    a    prodigious    financial    convulsion, 
or   from   an  equally  foolish  impres-    The    commercial    treaty,    however, 
sion  that  it  is  our  interest  to  foster    together  with  the  repeal  and  reduc- 
unnatural   productions    in   our    own    tion  of   a    large    customs    revenue, 
country,  rather  than  to  receive  them    formed  but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Glad- 
from  other  countries,  whence,  being    stone's  exploits  in   the   last  session, 
produced  under  more  favourable  cir-    There  probably  never  has    been   a 
cumstances,  they  can  be  obtained  in    financier  known  to  have  committed 
larger  quantities,    of  better  quality,    such    an  array  of    blunders,   or  to 
and  at  a  lower  price.     This  I  ap-    have  a>ntradicted  himself  more  ab- 
prehend  to  be  the  true  meaning  of    surdly.       The  history  of  this   won- 
free-trade."     But   Mr.  M'Culloch  is    derful    financial   year — of  tliia  year 
not  only  able  to  make  this  triumph-    which,    through  seven  sessions,  had 
ant  defence  of  the  policy  which  he    been  proclaimed  as  the  year  of  jnbi- 
recommends ;    he  is  able  to  invade    lee  for  tax-payers — is  the  history  of 
the  enemy   and    retort    the  charge.    Mr.  Gladstone's   contradictions    and 
He  is  able  to  show  that  these  boasted    blunders  ;    and  as  the  whole  of  the 
advocates  of   free -trade    have  been    last   session  of  Parliament  was  lost 
guilty  of  a  most  injurious  act  of  pro-    in  helping   him  into  these  absurdi- 
tection   in    the   equalisation  of    the    ties   and    then    helping   him   out  of 
duties  on  home  and  foreign   spirits,    them*,   it  might  not   inapfiropriately 
The  equalisation  of  these   duties  he    be  termed — Gladstone's  Folly.      As 
regards  as  not  only  injurious  to  Bri-    we  are  anxious   that  the  session  of 
tish   distillers   and    unproductive   to    1861    shall   not  be   entitled  to   the 
the   Exchequer,    but    as    also    most    same   inglorious  epithet,  we  would, 
unjust    in    principle.       "Duties  on    by  way  of  warning,  present  our  read- 
commodities  should  in   all   cases  be    ers  with  a  short  catalogue  of  Mr. 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  ar-    Gladstone's  mistakes,   caprices,    and 
tides  on  which  they  are  laid.     What    contradictions, 
would  be  thought  of  a  proposal  for        1.  In  the  fii-st  place,  he  undertook, 
imposing   the  same  duty  per   gallon    it  .will  be  remembered,  that,  as  far  as 
on  small  beer  and  strong  ale  ?     The    he  was  concerned,   the    income-tax 
injustice     would   strike   every    one.    should  cease  in  1860,  and  when  1860 
And  yet  it  is  doubtful  w^iether   it    came  he   doubled  it.      There   is  no 
would  be  greater  than  the  injustice  of    getting  out  of  this  contradiction,  by 
charging  Scotch  or  Irish  whisky  with    laying    the   blame    on   the    Russian 
the  same  amount  of  duty  that  is  laid    war.       In    the    year    1857,    when 
on  the  finest  cognac.     What  is  this    that  war  was  concluded,   Mr.  Glad- 
hut  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of  pro-    stone  distinctly  stated  that  he   saw 
tection^  with  this  wide  difference^  how-    his  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge; 
erer,  that  it  is  the  foreigner  who  is    and  again,   in  1858,  with  reference 
protected  or  fa/coured^  and  not  the    to  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget,  he  said,  in  a 
hom^  producer  V'^  curious  passage  which  Lord  Derby 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  read  on  the  occasion  of  his  great 
enlarge  on  the  folly  and  blunders  of  speech  on  the  paper  duties — **  It  is 
which  those  who  negotiated  this  un-  perfectly  true  that  the  war  has  made 
fortunate  treaty  have  been  guilty.  It  a  permanent  addition  to  your  burdens 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  made  a  of  about  £1,250,000  per  annum  ; 
very  bad  bargain  for  us  ;  that  they  but  no  one  will  say  that  a  ciiange  in 
procured  little  or  nothing  in  return  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to 
for  the  immense  sacrifices  which  they  that  extent  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
called  upon  us  to  make  ;  and  that  cause  an  abandonment  of  the  expec- 
these  sacrifices  are  so  immense  and  tations  which  the  country  has  be^n 
ill-advised,  so  fraught  with  danger  in  taught  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the 
the  distarbance  of  the  balance  be-    income-tax." 
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2.  He  distinctly  stated  that  the  would  be  again  if  he  were  not  the 
falling  in  of  the  Long  Annuities  was  Chancellor  but  the  critic.  It  is  the 
one  of  the  special  means  for  securing  common  doctrine  that  financial  ex- 
the  extinction  of  the  income-tax  in  periments  are  suited  less  to  periods 
1860.  This  passage  also  is  quoted  of  pressure  and  alarm  than  to  fine 
in  Lord  Derby's  speech.  And  as  a  weather.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
set-off  to  it,  we  know  that  now  it  is  sperity  and  peace  that  we  can  best 
Mr.  Gladstone's  habit  to  assert  that  afford  to  make  financial  alterations, 
the  falling  in  of  the  Long  Annuities  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
is,  and  has  always  been,  considered  a  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more 
special  providence  for  the  benefit  of  false.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
trade  and  the  relief  of  indirect  taxa-  sity,  and  in  peril  of  we  know  not 
tion.  what  evils — war,  famine,   or  glut — 

3.  When,  in  1867,  it  was  pro]X)sed  that  we  can  most  safely  interfere 
by  Mr.  Headlam  that  the  income-  with  our  financial  arrangements. 
tax  should  be  voted  from  year  to  If  the  change  we  make  is  for  the 
year,  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  en-  better,  well  and  good,  we  retrieve 
tertain  such  a  proposition,  on  the  our  luck  ;  if  for  the  worse,  we  can- 
ground  that  "  the  transition  from  not  be  much  worse  than  before, 
voting  it  for  a  term  of  years  to  that  Well  might  Lord  Derby  say  that 
of  voting  it  from  year  to  year  is  the  this  is  not  statesmanship,  -but  the 
sign  of  another  transition  which  we  scheming  of  an  improvident  gambler 
should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  who  is  ready  to  throw  "  double  or 
shun — namely,  a  transition    from  a  quits." 

solid  and  steady  system  of  finance  6.  In  the  budget  of  February  Mr. 
to  a  vacillating  and  merely  provi-  Gladstone  calculated  on  a  surplus 
sional  system  of  finance."  When  of  £404,000,  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1860  had  arrived,  which  which  was  the  result  of  miscalcula- 
was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the  tion.  By  various  vexatious  imposts 
income-tax  and  the  remodelling  of  on  numberless  trading  operations 
bur  whole  system  of  public  burdens,  he  expected  to  obtain  a  sum  of 
who  but  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  £180,900  ;  but  his  scheme  met 
double  the  income-tax,  and  to  keep  with  so  much  op[X)sition  that  he 
everybody  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  was  forced  to  withdraw  it,  and  con- 
by  imposing  it  for  only  one  yeai* —  sent  to  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his 
and  this,  too,  when,  in  the  same  surplus.  It  was  perhaps  a  pardon- 
speech  in  which  he  made  this  pro-  able  error,  but  he  lost  the  other 
position,  he  remarked  that  the  pub-  half  of  his  surplus  by  a  blunder 
lie  expenditure  has  attained  a  very  which  deserves  less  consideration, 
high  level,  and  that  we  must  expect  He  had  calculated  that  the  increase 
it  to  remain  at  this  high  level  for  of  the  income-tax  would  not  in- 
some  time  to  come  ?  One  could  volve  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
understand  his  imposing  the  in-  collection.  He  forgot  that  pound- 
come-tax  for  but  one  year  if  he  had  age  is  allowed  to  the  collectors  of 
the  slightest  hope  of  its  being  re-  income-tax.  It  must  be  remem- 
mitted  in  his  next  budget.  He  had  bered  that  these  miscalculations 
no  such  hope  ;  and  he  quietly  re-  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
sorted  to  that  vacillating  and  merely  man  who  invented  the  succession 
provisional  system  of  finance  which  duty  with  the  expectation  of  its 
none  criticised  more  sharply  than  he  yielding  double  the  amount  of  re- 
when  it  was  proposed  by  another.  venue    which    we    actually    derive 

4.  Jn  this  fourth  particular  we  from  it,  and  who,  when  he  pro- 
are  not  aware  that  he  explicitly  posed,  in  1853,  if  not  to  pay  off  the 
contradicts  himself,  but  he  contra-  national  debt,  at  least  to  reduce 
diets  what  he  admits  to  be  the  the  interest  paid  on  it  by  the  con- 
universal  opinion  of  prudent  finan-  version  of  stock,  forgot  or  did  not 
oiers,  and  what,  we  do  not  doubt,  know  that  it  was  necessary,  as  Mr. 
has    been    his  own    opinion,    and  rii^r*ieli    pointed    out,    to    give     a 
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notice  of  six  months  to  the  holders  vote  of  £500,000,  which  the  Chan- 
of  £500,000,000  of  stock  before  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  deemed  to 
they  could  be  paid  off.  Mr.  Disraeli  be  sufficient  for  the  expedition,  be- 
has  also  informed  as  that  this  part  of  cause  he  did  not  know  that  there 
the  scheme  of  1863  cost  us  the  whole  was  to  be  war.  In  criticising  Sir 
of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer,  so  G.  0.  Lewis's  budget  of  1857,  Mr. 
that  when  we  entered  on  the  Russian  Gladstone  observed — "He  has  not 
war  the  whole  of  the  balances  in  the  asked  one'  farthing  for  tEe  Chinese 
treasury  was  less  than  a  million.  war.     As  to  the  Persian  war,  he 

6.  Not  only  did  Mr.   Gladstone's    confines  himself  to  covering  the  ex- 
surplus  prove  to  be  a  delusion,  he    penses  of  last  year,   and  does  not 
was    indebted    for    a    considerable    call  upon  us  to  vote  any  money  for 
portion  of  his  income  to  the  reduo-    its  charge  in   1857-8.    If  there  be 
tion   of  the  malt  and   hop    credits,    any  life  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
In  1862  he  objected  very  strongly    any  sense  of  its  constitutional*  duty, 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  reducing  the  malt    it  will  not  allow  the  war  to  be  con- 
credit;  in  1860  he  turned  round  to    ducted    on   those    principl^es.    I   do 
do  the  very  thing  which  was   in-    not  understand  it  to  be  the  function 
tolerable  in  an  opponent.    We  will    of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  in    to  allow  wars  to  be  begun  and  car- 
his    opposition    to    Mr.     Disraeli's    ried  on  by  the  Government,  without 
scheme,  he  seemed   to    have    been    any  explanation  or  estimate  of  the 
taken    somewhat    aback,    to    have    charges  being  submitted  to  us  until 
been  doubtful  as    to    the    meaning    after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     If 
of  it,   and  to  have  left  a  door  of    the   Government  form  such  an  esti- 
escape  for  himself  in  the  assertion    mate  of  our  duties,  I  tell  them  that 
that    circumstances    might    possibly    1  for  one  will  never  conform  to  that 
occur  under  which  it  might  be  cap-    estimate.     If  the  House  of  Commons 
able    of  justification.     But    to    an-    shall  be  of  the  same  detennination 
other  part  of  Mr.   Disraeli's  budget    as  myself,  we  shall  invite  the  Gov- 
he    was    still    more    opposed.     He    ernment  to  give  us  a  distinct  ex- 
denounced  it  as  unsound,  immoral,    planation  of  the  character  and  ex- 
and  almost  a  swindle.  •  Mr.  Disraeli    penses  of  those  wars.     If  they  de- 
proposed  to  abolish  a  certain  office    cline  our  invitation,  we  shall  urge 
known  as  the  Public  "Works  Loan    them  to  do  so ;    and  if   they  still 
Office,  which  had  in  the  course  of    refuse,  we  must  coerce  them  by  our 
years  been  the  means    of   wasting    votes  to  give  ns  an  estimate  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the    expenses  of  the  Persian  war,   that 
public  money  in  loans  to  unsuccess-    we  may  know  precisely  what  it  is 
ful    schemes — such    as   the  Thames    before    the    war    goes  further,  and 
Tunnel — the     money    being     hope-    not  allow  ourselves  to  be  kept  in 
lessly    sunk    in    them.     He    further    ignorance    of   it    until    the    war  is 
proposed  to  credit  to  the  service  of    over."    Any    one  who    will    for    a 
the  year  the  sum  of  £350,000  which    moment  consider  the  difference  be- 
he  found  in  that  office.     It  was  a    tween  the  Persian  war  in  the  com- 
crime  to  do  so.    It  was  a  crime  to    mencement  of  1857,  and  the  Chinese 
call  in  the  credit  and  appropriate  to    war  of  1860,  remembering  also  how 
the  service  of  the    year,   so  as  to    our  accounts  were  complicated  with 
eke  out  a  surplus,  the  money  that    those  of  the  East  India   Company, 
had  been  intended  for  loans;    but    must  see  that  there  was  far  more 
it  is  no  crime,  it  is  a  financial  im-    excuse  in  1857  for  professing  ignor- 
provement,  it  is  the  reform  of  a  rot-    ance    of    the    Persian    expenditure, 
ten  system,  to  call  in  the  malt  and    than  in  1860  for  affiicting  to  doubt 
hop  credits,  which  are  loans  of  the    the  possibility  of  war,   seeing  that 
public  money  to  the  maltsters  and    long  before  we  had  struck  a  blow 
others,  and  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of  a    the  whole  of  that  vote  of  £500,000, 
monstrous  deficit  by  the  proceeds.         and  much  more,  had  been  exhausted. 
7.  We  come  to  that  famous  China    K  such  strong  language  was  called 
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for  in  1857,  much  more  is  it  reqni-  that  all  the  probabilities  obvioosly 
site  in  the  last  session;  and  we  indicated  the  necessity  of  fighting^, 
prove  this  oat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  then  we  are  told  that  It  was 
own  mouth,  for  there  is  no  end  to  not  necessary  to  prepare  for  fight- 
the  contradictions  in  which  this  ing,  because  there  was  a  remote. 
statesman  involved  himself  in  his  chance  of  the  Chinaman  yielding 
attempts  at  originality.  It  will  be  to  a  polite  remonstrance.  It  is 
remembered  that,  in  the  first  in-  characteristic  of  a  gambling  finan- 
stance,  he  proposed  only  a  sum  of  cier,  playing,  as  Lord  Derby  de- 
half-a-million  to  defray  the  ex-  scribed,  lor  double  or  quits,  that  he 
penses  of  the  war,  and  this  esti-  should  neglect  all  the  obvious  pro- 
mate  was  defended,  both  by  him-  babilities,  and  stake  his  expecta- 
self  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  tions  on  the  one  remote  cbance  that 
by  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  was  most  improbable,  and  this,  too, 
Lordf^,  on  the  special  ground  that  in  contradiction  of  the  principle  laid 
the  Government  did  not  and  could  down  by  himself  three  years  before 
not  know  whether  there  really  was  when  dealing  with  Sir  CoraewaU 
to  be  a  war  with  China  or  not.  So  Lewis's  budget,  in  which  no  proTl- 
late  as  the  end  of  May,  in  reply  to  sion  was  made  for  the  contemplated 
an  insulting  cheer  from  Earl  Grey,  chariies  of  the  Persian  and  the  Chin- 
Iiord  Granville  pointed  out  that,  in  ese  wars. 

addition  to  the  half-million  above  8.  Once  more  with  regard  to  this 
mentioned,  there  was  a  further  sum  first  budget  of  the  year  1860 — ^we 
of  £1,150,000  appropriated  to  the  have  to  i)oint  out  that  it  is  osoa], 
Chinese  war  in  the  ordinary  army  before  launching  into  extra  expenses, 
and  navy  estimates,  and  that  no  to  see  that  ordinary  debts  are  paid. 
Government  would  have  been  jus-  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  found  a  de- 
tified  in  providing  a  larger  sum  of  ficit — he  enormously  increased  it; 
money  for  a  war  which  was  by  no  and  knowing  that  a  million  of  Ex- 
mcaus  certain.  When,  however,  on  chequer  bonds  Would  fall  due  in 
Thursday,  July  12,  Mr.  Sidney  Her-  November,  he  proposed  to  renew, 
bei*t,  in  laying  his  estimates  for  the  instead  of  paying  them. 
Chinese  war  before  the  House  of  9.  We  were  told  that  this  wonder- 
C^)mmons,  announced  that  the  ful  budget  was  to  produce  universal 
£500,000  of  extraordinary  expen-  ])eace,  and  to  consolidate  the  French 
ses  had  mounted  up  to  £3,800,000,  alliance.  No  sooner  were  the  prin- 
so  that  the  committee  would  have  cipal  provisions  of  it  sanctioned  by 
to  provide  £3,300,000  more  than  the  Legislature,  than  we  heard  of 
had  been  reckoned  on  in  the  origi-  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  Lord 
nal  budget  of  February,  Mr.  Glad-  »John  Russell  got  up  in  the  House 
stone,  in  defending  himself  and  his  of  Commons  to  proclaim  that  the 
colleague,  made  a  most  curious  ad-  French  alliance  is  at  an  end. 
mistjion.  He  said,  "  It  was  obvions^  10.  The  financial  arrangements  of 
ever  since  our  proposals  had  been  the  year  were  so  bad,  that  on  the  16th 
rejected  by  the  Ciiinese,  that  war  of  July  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  pro- 
would  in  all  likelihood  ensue."  He  pound  a  second  budget  to  obtain  an 
gave  up  the  profession  of  ignor-  additional  sum  of  £3,000,000.  And 
anco  as  to  the  expectiition  of  war,  the  first  money  upon  which  he  was 
and  admitted  that  all  the  probabili-  glad  to  lay  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
ties  were  in  favour  of  it.  Why  then  of  filling  the  void  which  had  been 
did  he  not  provide  for  an  "obvious"  created,  was  that  yielded  by  the 
probability  ? .  Because  the  Chinese  paper  duties  which  he  had  proposed 
expedition  was  *'  to  bear  in  the  first  to  remove  in  February,  and  which, 
instance  a  peaceful  remonstrance,"  but  a  few  nights  before,  he  had  re- 
— that  is  to  say,  because  before  garded  as  an  unclean  thing.  It  as 
fighting  the  Celestials  we  were  to  he  stated,  the  House  of  Ix>rds  had 
request  them  to  yield.  Can  any-  violated  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
thing  be  more  absurd  ?    Wo  are  told  try  in  refusing  to  repeal  those  daties, 
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surely  he,  in  accepting  the  fruit  of  ticipated  that,  for  the  financial  year 

their  pipantic  innovation  and  nefari-  1859-60^  ending  on  the  31st  of  March, 

ous  -dealing,  pat  himself  very  much  we  should    have    but  a  surplus  of 

in  the  position  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  £65,000 — one  of    the  sraalkst  sur- 

goods.  pluses  on  record,  but  still  a  surplus 

11.  Still  further  to  get  a  revenue,  — the  balance  in  our  favour  was  ac- 
he increased  the  duty  on  brandy  and  tually  £1,600,000.  Now,  of  any  sur- 
other  spirits,  after  having  lowered  plus  in  the  revenue,  the  Oommission- 
the  brandy  duty  in  February.  And  ers  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
not  ashamed  of  his  vacillatton,  he  Debt  always  get  a  fourth  part.  By  a 
described  the  last  adjustment  of  the  self-working  system,  which  is  quite 
duties  as  the  best — as  not  only  ex-  independent  of  ministerial  interfer- 
pedient  under  the  circumstances,  but  ence,  £400,000  of  the  above  sum 
as  absolutely  the  best,  and  as  impera-  would  be  seized  by  Sir  Alexander 
tively  required  by  every  considera-  Spearman  and  his  colleagues,  leaving 
tion  of  public  morality.  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

12.  In  spite  of  all,  he  could  not  but  £1,200,000  as  an  addition  to 
pet  rid  of  a  deficit.  A  sum  of  the  balanoes  of  the  year.  But  sup- 
£1,300,000  was  still  unprovided  for.  posing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a 
The  original  sum  which  he  required  right  to  make  use  of  this  increased 
to  provide  was  £3,300,000 — namely,  balance  in  his  favour  towards  the 
the  additional  vote  for  the  Chinese  liquidation  of  that  £1,300,000  of 
war.  To  meet  this  he  obtained  a  deficit  staring  him  in  the  face, 
million  from  the  retention  of  the  there  would  still  be  £100,000  of 
paper  duties,  and  he  hoped  to  get  deficit  outstanding,  which  he  pro- 
auother  million  from  the  increase  posed  to  cover  by  drawing  upon 
of  the  spirit  duties.  But  £1,300,000  the  ordinary  balances  at  the  bank, 
was  still  outstanding,  and  he  pro-  and  at  the  worst  by  postponing  it 
posed  to  provide  for  this  out  of  the  till  next  year.  Now,  it  would  be 
balances  in  the  Exchequer — that  is,  possible  to  draw  upon  these  balances 
by  trusting  in  providence.  When  on  one  of  two  conditions — either 
he  dealt  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  that  the  expenditure  would  be  less 
of  1852,  he  refused  to  give  that  gen-  than  was  anticipated,  or  that  the 
tleman  credit  for  the  £350,000  which  income  would  be  more  abundant 
he  had  described  as  accruing  Irom  than  his  estimates  took  for  granted, 
the  abolition  of  a  worse  than  useless  It  was  •impossible  to  anticipate  a 
public  oflSce;  and  declared  that  the  diminished  expenditure;  and  with 
budget  was  the  first  which  he  could  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  revenue, 
remember  that  proposed  the  immo-  it  was  stated  distinctly  by  the  Chan- 
rality  of  a  deficit  to  the  Ilouse  of  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  could 
Commons.  Yet  here  he  had  the  huge  not  improve  upon  the  estimates  of 
deficit  of  £1,300,000  which  he  uu-  February.  He  pointed  out  that 
dei-took  to  pay  out  of  the  balance  business  was  stagnant,  that  there 
in  the  Exchequer,  in  spite  of  the  was  every  probability  of  a  bad  har- 
confessed  stagnation  of  trade  and  vest,  and  that  in  these  circumstances 
anticipated  badness  of  the  crops,  he  could  not  expect  a  larger  revenue 
He  not  only  undertook,  in  spite  of  than  had  been  calculated  in  the  ori- 
these  diflicultifcs,  to  get  through  the  ginal  budget.  In  the  face  of  this 
year  with  his  deficit,  but  he  held  calculation,  he  not  only  ventured  to 
out  hopes  of  being  able  to  pay,  if  trust  for  the  payment  of  the  above- 
not  all,  at  least  some  part  of  the  mentioned  £1,300,000  to  the  favour- 
Exchequer  bonds  falling  due  in  able  state  of  the  balances,  but  he 
November  next.  Not  to  misrepre-  held  out  the  hope  of  being  able  in 
sent  the  nature  of  this  transaction,  November  to  redeem,  instead  of  re- 
however,  let  us  state  more  in  detail,  newing,  some  part  at  least  of 
that  whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  £1,000,000  of  Exchequer  bonds  which 
budget-speech  of  February,  had  au-  would  then  tall  due. 
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13.    Before    another    month    had    last  few  years,  and  our  obligations 
elapsed,  he  found  that  he  was  in  the    of  that  kind  have  been  so  frequently 
wrong    box,    and    he    came    to   the    postponed,  that  probably  most*  men 
House    of   Commons    on    the    17th    would  be  puzzled  to  say  what  is  the 
August   to   propound   a  third  bud-    extent  of   our    obligations    of   that 
GET.     Not  only  did  he  discover  that    description,  and  especially  if  the  re- 
he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  off  the    ference    to    Exchequer    bonds  were 
Exchequer    bonds,   or    any    part  of    complicated    with    mention    of  Ex- 
them,  in   February,  but  he   was  in    chequer     bills     as    an     alternative, 
fears  that   the  balances   of  the  Ex-    Who  was  to  suppose,  without  being 
chequer,   swelled   as    they   were  by    told   it  explicitly,  that  the  propoem 
the  surplus  of  last  year,  wo*. Id  not    of  the  Government  implied  an  addi- 
meet  the  deficiencies  which  he  had    tion  of  a  million  to  the  floating  debt 
schemed.     And  he  begired  the  House    of  the  country  ?      Now,  observe  the 
of  Commons  to  give  him  power  to    art  with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
borrow  on  Exchequer  bills  or  bonds.    Exchequer   jockeyed    the    Hoase  of 
not  more  than  a  million  of  money,     Commons.      The  house  broke  np  on 
in  or<ler  to  meet  the  deficit  of  re-    Friday  morning  at  about  four  o'clock, 
venue.     To  those  who  are  interested    and  it  had  to  meet  again  at  mid-day, 
in    parliamentary   manoeuvring,   the    with    only  eight  hours  allowed   for 
manner  in  which  this  third  budget    the   night's   rest   and   for  breakfast, 
was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com-    At  mid-day  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  his 
mons  is  a  perfect  study.      The  ne-    place,  surrounded  by  a  thin  attend- 
cessity  of  a  third  budjiet  was  so  dis-    ance    of    members,    half    of    them 
gracelul   that  the  thing  had   to   be    yawning.      The  first  business  of  the 
done  as  quietly  as  possible.      A  few    day    had    reference    to    these    Ex- 
days  before  the  end  of  the  session,    chequer    bonds    or    bills,    and    Mr. 
when   the    grass    was   beginning  to    Gladstone    coolly     announced,    that 
grow  in  the  West  End  streets,  when    one  of  the  millions  which  he  asked 
there  were   scarcely  forty   members    for  power  to  raise  was  intended  to 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Lon-    liquidate    the  bonds  falling  due   in 
don   so   as   to    make    up   a   House;    November,  and  that  the  other  mil- 
when,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Mr.    lion  was  intended  to  cover  any  de- 
Disraeli    had   gone  to   the  country  ;    ficiencies  that  might  be  produced  in 
and   when  it  was  supposed  that  no-    the  revenue  through  the  badness  of 
body  would  be  8har[)-sighted  enough    the  harvest.      He  made  no   speech, 
to  perceive  the  dodge,  the  Govern-    He   simply   proposed   the  resolution 
ment,  at  very  short  notice,  announced    in  half-a-dozen   sentences,  and  then 
that  tbev  were  going  to  provide  for    sat  down.      Sir  Henry   Willoughby 
the   Exchequer  bonds    which   would    rose   to  ask   if  this   were  in  reality 
fall  due  in  November  next.     Every-    adding  a  million  to  the  debt  of  the 
body  knew  tliat  a  million  of  Exche-    c^juntry ;  Mr.   Henley   rose   to  com- 
quer  bonds  had   to  be  provided  for    plain  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
in  November,  was  pref»ared  for  that    that  had  been  given  with  regard  to 
announcement,    and     took    it    as    a    this    important    proposition,   and   of 
matter   of  course.      It  was  not  ob-    the  hurry  with  which  it  was  being 
served  that  in  the  notice  pai)er  the    forced     through     the     House;     Mr. 
Government    had    announ<e(i    their    Gladstone   uttered   a   few   words   of 
intention   to   deal    with   £2,000,000    explanation,   and    the    whole    affair 
of  Exchequer  bonds  or  bills^  and   if    was  transacted.      The  resolution  was 
it  had   been  observed,  prol-ably  no-    passed,  and  the  third  budget  of  the 
body  would  have  imagined  that  the    year  escaped   without   criticism,   all 
second      million     there    sjjoken    of    in  less  than  half-an-hour.      Depend 
meant,   not  a  fuiver   manipulation    upon  it,  however,  this  third   budget 
of  old  debt,  but  the  creation  of  an    will   not  be  forgotten.      It  will   be 
entirely  new  loan.      AVe  have  heard    remembered  as  the  crowning  act  of 
60  much  of  Exchequer  bonds  in  the    a  year  of  financial  folly.     It  was  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  eating  of  his  hand,  and  carries  his  hearers 

his  leek  a  second  time,  the  pocketing  along    with    him,    before    the    first 

of  the  paper  duties  being  his  first  sentence  is  out  of  his  mouth.     It  is 

performance    of  that  savoury   feat,  a  reputation  of   this   kind  that  has 

The  country  had  at  last  the  tardy  converted   1860,  to  which   we  had 

confession    of   Mr.    Gladstone's    er-  been  looking  forward  as  the  year  of 

rors.  financial   grace,  into   a   year  of  un- 

14.  The  three  budgets  of  Sir.  Glad-  imaginable      financial      folly — such 

stone,  together,  were  insufiicient  for  folly  as   we   hope  never  to  see  re- 

the  service  of  the  year.     He  had  a  peated  in  this  country.     We  doubt 

holy  horror  of  war,  which  prevented  whether    it    would    be    possible    to 

his  asking  for  £2,000,000   to  meet  point  to  anything  more  remarkable 

the   expenses    of  the    fortifications,  than  the  forbearance  of  the  country, 

and   Lord    Palmerston   had   to  pro-  in   witnessing  the    blunders  of  two 

pose    a    supplementary  budget,    for  such  men  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  chequer  and  the  Foreign  Secretary, 

funds,    making  the   number  of  the  The   last  news   from    America   an- 

budgets   of  the  year   not  less  than  nounces    that.    Lord    John    Russell 

four.  having  complained  of  the  inactivity 

As  we  run  over  this  wonderful  of  the  American  cruisers  in  the 
series  of  blunders,  we  cannot  help  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  Mr. 
wishing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  were  Dallas  informed  his  lordship,  in 
the  critic  and  not  the  Chancellor,  October  last,  that  the  British  Foreign 
the  judge  and  not  the  ofiVinder.  Office  had  better  mind  its  own 
"What  a  torrent  of  indignant  elo-  business.  He  wound  up  by  stating 
quence  we  should  have  heard!  that  the  Government  of  Washing- 
What  wisdom  would  have  been  dis-  ton  did  not  require  to  be  continu- 
pensed  to  our  willing  ears!  What  ally  lectured  as  to  its  duty  by  our 
solemn  warnings*  would  have  star-  Foreign  Secretary.  Can  anything 
tied  us  from  our  slumbers!  Glad-  be  more  absurd?  We  have  a 
stone  is  the  offender,  and  he  all  but  Foreign  Secretary  who  writes  letters 
escapes.  The  House  of  Commons  and  gives  good  advic^r  to  all  the 
passes  his  budgets,  one  after  the  world,  and  who  at  one  time  cannot 
other,  with  the  faintest  criticisms,  get  his  effusions  answered,  at  an- 
We  are  befooled  and  disgraced,  we  other  time  gets  snubbed  for  them, 
know  not  how.  Wonderful  is  elo-  yet  again  finds  them  quoted  as  au- 
quence,  but  almost  equally  wonder-  thorising  rebellion,  and  always  finds 
ful  is  a  reputation  lor  eloquence,  himself  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
With  an  actor  who  has  a  reputation  We  have  a  Finance  Minister  the 
for  comic  talent,  an  audience  will  most  reckless  and  the  most  danger- 
laugh  when  he  is  not  in  the  least  ous  that  we  have  ever  known — 
funny.  A  preacher  who  is  supposed  uncertain,  headstrong,  blundering, 
to  be  pathetic  will  set  his  congre-  contradictory,  utterly  unreliable, 
gation  weeping  if  he  merely  blows  The  one  makes  us  ridiculous  abroad 
his  nose.  A  Chancellor  of  the  — the  other  makes  us  uncomfortable 
Exchequer,  who  has  the  finest  at  home.  We  cannot  help  wonder- 
voice  of  any  speaker  living,  and  ing  how  long  this  very  tragic  farce 
who  has  the  name  of  being  our  is  to  last?  Surely  it  cannofc  last 
greatest  House  of  Commons  ora-  long;  surely  the  end  is  near  at 
tor,  silences  opposition  by   a  wave  hand. 
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THE    PTJEI8T     PEATER-BOOK. 

No  man  was  ever  yet  written  common  sense;  but  a  reverent  ap- 
down,  it  has  been  said,  but  by  his  preciation  of  the  English  language, 
own  pen.  The  printing-press  and  and  a  fair  degree  of  English  manli- 
the  publisher's  office  are  tremen-  ness,  are  what  we  have  also  a 
dous  engines  in  party  warfare,  but  right  to  look  for  in  those  who  claim 
they  have  a  trick  of  recoil  which  is  to  lay  their  hand  to  the  great  work 
dangerous  in  unskilful  hands.  The  of  our  old  reformers, 
united  protests  of  the  whole  bench  "When,  therefore,  those  .who  put 
of  bishops  and  of  both  houses  of  forth  Tlie  Prayer- Booh  JRemodelled^ 
Convocation  could  hardly  have  da-  and  adapted  to  the  Men  and  Cireum" 
maged  Lord  Ebury's  scheme  of  stances  of  the  Present  Times,  pro- 
liturgical  reform  more  than  the  pose  to  themselves  not  only  "the 
publication  of  the  **  Remodelled  thorough  exfjurgation  of  the  leaven 
Prayer-Book."  With  the  doctrinal  of  Rome  from  all  our  authorised 
questions  involved  we  have  nothing  formularies  and  documents,"  bat 
here  to  do.  But  there  are  certain  also  the  bringing  their  language 
canons  of  good  sense  and  good  into  accordance  with  "our  present 
taste  which  are  of  no  theological  modes  of  thinking  and  expression — 
colour — which  are  certainly  not  our  different  feelings  and  altered 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  circumstances,"  and  the  omission  of 
Scriptural  truth  and  sound  doctrine  everything  ".superfluous  or  offensive 
— but  which  are  of  no  little  im-  to  modern  delicacy,"  the  issue  at 
portance  in  the  adoption  of  a  na-  once  assumes  a  wider  range  than 
tional  ritual,  and  which  come  within  polemical  theology.  The  Absolu- 
the  legitimate  province  of  secular  tion,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the 
criticism.  The  Eoglish  Prayer-Book  Saints'  Days,  and  other  little  mat- 
has  always  been  admitted,  even  by  ters  which  it  is  proposed  to  throw 
those  who  have  questioned  some  overboard  as  tubs  to  the  Dissenters, 
parts  of  its  teaching,  to  be  an  in-  will  find  their  defenders,  we  may 
valuable  model  of  pure  English  die-  presume,  though  not  in  our  pages; 
tion.  Even  its  present  "Remodel-  but  indeed,  if  these  gentlemen's 
lers"  acknowledge  in  their  Preface  theological  amendments  are  no 
that  "  it  comes  nearer  to  an  inspired  sounder  than  their  principles  of 
composition  than  any  work  of  the  taste,  the  threatened  attack  upon 
kind,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  written  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of 
by  uninspired  man."  It  is  a  na-  England  is  not  a  very  formidable 
tional  possession   in  other  points  of  one. 

view   besides  the    theological   one ;  It  is   quite  true,  of  course,   that 

and  we  must  not  have  it  reformed,  there    are    archaisms    in    a    liturgy 

even  with  tlie  most  pious  intentions,  which  has  existed   more  than  three 

into  the  jihraseology  of  Little  Bethel  hundred    years.     Yet,  if  we  except 

or  of  a   newspaper    paragraph.     If  a  very   few  words  here  and  there, 

the  difficult  task  of  revision   is  ever  there  is  surely  nothing  which  is  not 

undertaken,  it   must   be   done  with  readily  understood  to  this  day.     To 

great 'judgment  and  caution*:  it  will  the   most  ordinary   English   scholar 

not  do  to  intrust  it  simply  to  "  pious  even  the  words  in  question  present 

and  learned"  men,  as  these  editors  no  real  difficulty ;  and  no  conceivable 

suggest;    it   is   difficult   to  gauge  a  phrai-eology  can  make  every  single 

man's  piety,  and  neither  piety  nor  expression  reach  the  depths   of   an 

learning   are  always  guarantees  for  ignorant   congregation.    To  a  large 

Tlie  Prayer-Book  Remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  Men  and  Circumstances  of  the 
Present  Times.    London:  LoDgman,  Or^u^  Longman,  &  Roberts.     1860. 
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proportion  of  English  worshippers  vogue  to-morrow.  Besides,  a  mo- 
the  leader  in  the  Times  of  yesterday  demised  Common  Prayer  implies, 
would  speak  a  language  far  less  in-  if  consistency  is  to  be  any  guide,  a 
telligible  than  the  most  ancient  of  modernised  Bible.  Why  should  we 
the  Church's  prayers.  It  is  the  continue  to  use,  in  our  form  of 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  public  worship,  a  version  of  the 
suppose  that  a  modern  word  is  al-  Psalms  which  is  full  of  archaisms, 
ways  easier  to  an  uneducated  com-  while  we  reject  an  obsolete  ex- 
prehension  than  its  older  equivalent,  pression  without  mercy  from  every 
Terms  which  have  fallen  out  of  use  other  part  of  the  book?  Yet  for 
in  general  writing  and  conversation  this  further  step  we  doubt  whether 
often  retain  their  original  force  in  any  body  of  Christians  which  has 
some  provincial  dialect.  Of  those  any  reverence  for  antiquity — cer- 
in  the  Prayer-Book  which  it  would  tainly  not  the  Church  of  England 
be  proposed  to  alter,  many  are  pretty  or  of  Scotland — is  at  all  j)repared, 
well  understood  on  the  whole,  either  or  sees  its  way  safely  even  to  the 
from  the  context  or  from  occasional  most  desirable  alterations.  At  any 
explanation ;  and  after  all,  let  the  rate,  we  confess  we  are  not  pre- 
language  of  these  public  services  be  pared  to  submit  to  any  improve- 
what  they  will,  all  those  who  know  ments  in  this  direction  from  writers 
anything  of  our  rustic  congregations  who,  in  their  new  rubrics,  speak  of 
know  that  to  many  among  them —  a  brother  Christian  as  a  *^  party,"  or 
and  those  not  the  least  earnest  and  even  as  "  that  individual."  *  "We 
devout — much  of  it  must  always  be  are  aware  that  the  former  term  is  a 
something  like  the  unknown  tongues  great  favourite  with  low  attorneys, 
of  an  earlier  worship — a  reverend  and  gentlemen  who  ask  sporting 
and  mysterious  language,  of  which  questions  in  BelVs  Life ;  but  really, 
tliey  understand  rather  the  object  and  when  it  is  professed  to  bring  the 
the  spirit  than  the  actual  words.  Prayer-Book  down  to  vulgar  com- 
They  must  often  content  themselves,  prehensions,  it  should  have  been  re- 
like  the  good  villagers  in  Adam  Bede^  membered  that  an  illiterate  "  party" 
with  "  following  the  service,  \vithout  has  been  known  to  object  in  the 
any  very  clear  comprehension  in-  strongest  manner  to  be  called  an 
deed,  but  with  a  simple  faith  in  its  "  individual "  —  considering  such  a 
efficacy  to  ward  off  harm  and  bring  polysyllable  rather  aggravating  than 
blessing."  We  are  sorry  to  observe  otherwise.  But  all  such  attempts  in 
that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  this  new  Prayer-Book  are  almost  in- 
recent  charge,  gives  in  to  this  theory  variably  in  the  wrong  direction.  Can 
of  "obsoleteness,"  and  talks  of  a  any  one  but  themselves  imagine  that 
little  "  newer  English"  as  being  it  is  any  improvement  to  substitute 
perhaps  desirable.  All  we  can  say  "  wandered"  for  "  erred  and  strayed" 
is,  that  good  English  is  by  no  means  in  the  first  words  of  the  General 
so  common  in  these  days  as  to  make  Confession,  or  that  "  the  leadings  of 
ns  anxious  to  give  up  a  word  merely  our  own  wills'*  is  more  intelligible 
because  it  has  lost  its  place  in  or  more  expressive  than  "the  de- 
modern  literature  and  conversation ;  vices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts  ?" 
and  fashion  is  too  fond  just  now  of  Is  it  a  concession  to  the  ignorance 
resuscitating  even  vulgarisms  to  of  the  many  or  to  the  elegance  of 
make  one  feel  sure  that  the  archa-  the  few  which  imports  into  the 
ism  which  a  liturgical  reformer  ban-  liturgy  such  phrases  as  "  social  rela- 
ishes  to-day  may  not  be  largely  in  tions,"   "  benevolent  consideration,' 

*  See  the  new  **  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  p.  44. 
"  Every  parishioner  who  intends,  ckc.  d:c.,  shall  signify  his  intention  to  the  minister^ 
wlw  shall  enter  the  name  of  /Ac  party  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose."  la  the  pre-' 
sent  rubric,  it  is  true,  the  word  party  occurs ;  but  in  its  legitimate  use — "parties 
at  variance'^  with  each  other— very  different  from  the  abuse  of  the  word  in  the 
seutence  quoted  above. 
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"fascinations,"  and  "impartiality?"  friends."  We  must  remind  the 
or  which  interprets  the  "  Ten  Com-  editors,  howeter,  that  some  very 
mandments"  into  the  "Decalogue?"  refined  congregations  in  America 
The  Catechism  as  it  stands  is  a  sore  have  carried  out  these  kind  of  im- 
trial,  we  admit,  to  many  a  rustic  provements  much  more  liberally, 
scholar ;  but  will  he  thank  his  new  Mr.  Oliver  Holmes  informs  us  that 
pastors  and  masters  for  such  terms  his  very  agreeable  friend,  "  the  Pro- 
as "  responsibility,"  "  operations,"  fessor,"  was  startled  one  day,  being 
and  "  influences  ?"  Her  Majesty's  accidentally  present  at  a  wedding  in 
schuol-inspectors  may  rejoice,  per-  an  Episcopal  Chapel  (it  was  a  con- 
happ,  at  such  an  addition  to  the  gregation  of  "niggers,"  who  are 
subject-matter  of  etymology ;  but  it  great  sticklers  for  the  genteel  thing), 
is  hard  upon  the  village  mistresses  by  hearing  a  question  put  in  this 
to  be  the  victims  of  this  simplifying  form — "  Who  giveth  this  gentleman 
process.  And  it  is  surely  easier —  to  be  married  to  this  ludy  V  Nay, 
let  us  hope  not  less  true — to  teach  some  English  parish  clerks  of  more 
the  little  one  that  he  has  been  made  than  usual  delicacy  and  discrimina- 
the  "  child  of  God"  than  that  he  tion  have  already,  proprio  motUy  in 
was  "  dedicated "  to  His  service  at  some  similar  cases  anticipated  cm; 
the  "baptismal  font."  As  a  mere  present  reformers.  Not  to  mention 
matter  of  taste,  again,  would  any  such  slight  emendations  as  "  our 
one  mar  the  grave  simplicity  of  the  Queen  and  goverwcs*,"  a  correction 
exhortation  to  intending  communi-  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  made 
cants  by  such  a  slipshod  colloquial-  by  a  grammatical  hand  in  the  mar- 
ism  as  "  in  the  course  of  to-day  or  gin  of  the  official  copy  in  the  clerk's 
to  -  morrow  ? "  *  Then,  while  we  desk,  there  is  a  certain  occasional 
find  such  substitutions  as  "  many"  Service  in  which  "  Save  this  lady^ 
for  "manifold,"  and  "truth"  for  Thy  servant,"  has  been  adopted 
"  troth "  —  very  questionable  im-  (when  the  "  party"  was  of  that 
provements — the  words  "  let "  and  class),  as  the  obviously  more  respect- 
"  prevent"  in  the  Collects,  which  ful  reading,  and  been  followed  by 
would  afford  an  infinitely  more  the  response,  "  who  putteth  her  lady- 
reasonable  excuse  for  alteration,  are  ship's  trust  in  Thee."  We  shall  hope 
suffered  to  pass  without  notice,  to  see  these  modern  improvements, 
Again,  in  the  Marriage  Service,  which  have  thus  already  presented 
whose  quaint  old  formulas  have  a  pa-  themselves  to  advanced  minds,  and 
thetic  depth  and  earnestness  which  received  a  sort  of  demi-official  sano- 
might  have  pleaded  their  cause,  one  tion,  incorporated  by  our  revision- 
would  have  hoped,  with  the  sourest  ists  in  a  future  edition.  But  we 
old  maid  that  ever  set  up  for  a  beg  their  pardon  with  regard  to 
ritual  reformer  — "  For  better  for  this  last :  we  observe  that  in  their 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick-  opinion  it  "  admits  of  question  " 
ness  and  in  health,  till  death  us  do  whether,  out  of  regard  to  "  modern 
part" — will  it  be  beUeved  that  these  delicacy,"  the  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
revisionists,  as  the  arbiters  of  public  vice,  to  which  we  have  ventured  no 
taste,  dismiss  this  time-honoured  more  than  to  allude,  should  not 
vow  as  a  barbarism,  and  recommend  rather  be  omitted  altogether.! 
-instead,  to  save  breath,  we  suppose,  The  length  of  the  public  services, 
that  A.  should  "  take  B.  to  be  his  which  was  one  of  the  grievances  most 
true  and  lawful  wife  ?"  To  say  no-  commonly  alleged,  and  certainly 
thing  of  certain  other  omissions  with  most  show  of  reason,  would 
in  deference  to  "modern  delicacy,"  seem  to  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  officiating  priest  is  no  longer  to  this  present  "  remodelling."  Lord 
speak  of  the  pair  as  "  this  man  and  Ebury's  "  boys  at  home  for  the 
this   woman,"    but    as  "  these    our  holidays "     will     be    rather    disap- 

*  P.  61.  t  P.  9S. 
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pointed,  we  fear,  if  the  governor  Christians,"  without  "modern  deli- 
presents  them  with  a  copy  of  this  cacy  "  besides — we  don't  sin.  We 
present  brochure  as  a  Christmas-  leave  that  to  the  Pope,  and  other 
box.  There  does  not  even  appear  people  who  don't  agree  with  us. 
to  have  been  due  provision  made  We  are  "sinful  beings,"  we  admit 
for  the  abolition  of  that  grievous  — in  a  parliamentary  sense ;  but 
"Ash- Wednesday"  which  all  readers  not  "miserable  sinners"  like  our 
of  the  Times  remember — unless,  in-  forefathers.  So  we  strike  these 
deed  (which  is  highly  probable),  the  words  out  to  begin  with ;  and  then, 
revisers  thought  it  was  a  Saint's  instead  of  praying  in  the  Littiny  for 
Day,  and  that  they  had  got  rid  of  grace  to  "  amend  our  lives,"  we  will 
it  under  that  category.  A  creed  say  "or^itfr  our  lives,"  if  you  please, 
and  collect  seems  nearly  the  sum  Amendment  in  our  case  would  be 
of  the  retrenchment  offered ;  and  simply  "  superfluous,"  And  by  these 
those  enthusiastic  young  critics  will  alterations  we  think  we  shall  "  ren- 
probabiy  object  quite  as  much  to  der  this  portion  of  the  service"  (for 
the  modern  as  the  antique  pJirase-  we  can  write  first-rate  English)  "  of 
ology,  and  will  hardly  be  appeased  a  less  servile  character,  and  more 
by  the  liberty  offered  them,  in  the  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of 
New  Evening  Service,  of  inserting  adoption  and  freedom  which  is 
an  "  Amen "  twice  in  the  middle  of  the  peculiar,"  &c.,  &c.*  We  have 
a  very  long  prayer.  There  is,  in-  no  space  to  reprint  cant.  But  the 
deed,  one  other  notable  omission,  plain  English  is  this :  if  you,  gentle 
and  a  most  extraordinary  one  it  is.  reader,  wish  to  enter  into  one  of 
We  ,  have  heard  the  question  of  our  new  "  revised "  congregations, 
shortening  these  services  discussed  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  im- 
by  men  of  very  different  theological  proved  Common  Prayer,  you  will 
views,  and  variotis  alterations  have  be  good  enough  to  bring  with  you 
been  suggested  ;  but  we  put  it  a  certificate  that  you  are  one  of  the 
honestly  to  our  readers,  whether  elect.  No  sinners  need  apply.  The 
they  would  have  thought  it  possible  old  Church  of  England,  it  is  true, 
that  any  committee  of  revisionists  held  her  doors  wide  open ;  man  or 
who  wished  to  preserve  even  a  scrap  woman,  publican  or  harlot,  heavy- 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book  at  all —  laden  with  the  sins  of  a  lifetime, 
no  matter  whether  high  or  low  might  enter  if  they  would ;  and  the 
chnrch,  broad  or  narrow — could  first  words  ^hich  in  all  likelihood 
Lave  selected  for  total  omission  the  would  fall  upon  their  ears  offered 
words  of  "  humble  confession  "  a  welcome  as  well  as  a  warning— 
before  the  reception  of  the  Holy  "  When  the  wicked  man  turneth 
Communion?  Yet  this  is  what  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he 
these  anonymous  reformers  propose  hath  committed,  he  shall  save  his 
to  expunge  as  "superfluous!"  soul  alive" — but  no,  say  the  revi- 
Other  superfluities  there  are  also,  sionists,  we  have  struck  thotte^  worde 
it  appears,  in  the  Common  Prayer,  out  of  our  new  Prayer-Book — we 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  viewed  don't  sit  down  in  such  company. 
in  that  light  by  simple  Christians.  If  there  was  one  grand  and  noble 
There  is  a  superfluity  of  humility,  idea  which  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  fii^t  place.  They  who  have  claimed  to  represent,  and  which  has 
used  this  time-honoured  manual  have  always  been  conceded  to  her  in 
been  fain,  in  their  ignorance,  to  con-  theory  by  some  of  the  most  honest 
fess  themselves  "  miserable  offend-  of  her  opponents,  it  was  this,  that 
ers  "  and  "  miserable  sinners."  Sin-  whether  as  a  Catholic  Church  or  as 
nersi  not  at  all — say  our  present  a  National  Establishment — in  the 
instructors.  Other  people  are  sin-  higher  theological  or  the  lower 
ners,  if   you  please  ;   we — "  British  civil  view  of  her  position — ^she  was 
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the  Church  of  all.  All  who  had  pretenders  as  the  writer  or  writers 
been  baptized  in  the  One  Name,  of  this  *''  vindication "  in  any  other 
no  matter  what  tliey  called  them-  spirit  than  that  of  ridicule.  It 
selves,  she  was  willing  to  call  hers ;  might  be  nnfair  to  denounce  them 
and  when  they  entered  her  doors,  as  hypocrites ;  they  are  probably 
she  did  not  catechise  them  as  to  well-meaning  men  of  shallow  com- 
their  past  belief  or  their  past  life;  prehensions  and  narrow  minds,  with 
it  was  enough  for  her  that  they  a  zeal  greater  than  their  knowledge, 
knelt  and  confessed  themselves  In  their  advertisement  they  snbmit 
miserable  sinners — the  best  of  her  their  work  "  to  the  judgment  of 
sons,  weighed  in  one  balance,  were  British  Christians."  We  think  we 
no  more — and  she  was  ready  with  have  heard  of  a  society  bearing  thai 
a  comprehensive -charity  to  assume  name,  of  very  limited  nDmbers  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  confession  and  very  remarkable  views;  but  if  by 
repentance,  to  speak  words  of  for-  "  British  Christians  "  is  to  be  under- 
giveness  not  her  own,  and  even  to  stood  any  large  proportio'h  of  sen- 
invite  the  penitent  to  **'be  joyful.''  sible  religious  people,  we  think  we 
And  in  this  she  was  bnt  a  humble  can  tell  what  their  judgment  ia 
copy  of  the  Great  Exemplar.  likely  to  be.     They  appeal  also,  to- 

But  the  same  narrow  spirit  marks  wards  the  end  of  their  book,  to  all 
this  new  ritual  throughout.  Why  "  thoughtful  and  sober-minded 
has  the  address  to  attending  com-  men;''  but  what  can  any  thosgbt- 
municants  been  "  remodellexl  ?  "  ful  and  sober-minded  man  think  of 
It  was  brief  enough,  and  plain  that  anomalous  piety  of  this  genera- 
enough  ;  was  it  too  coraprehen-  tion  which  performs  special  seryiees 
sive?  Instead  of  that  full  and  free  in  theatres  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invitation  to  all  "that  do  truly  and  "working-classes,"  invites  "social 
earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins,  evils "  to  tea  and  cake  and  a  ser- 
and  are  in  love  and  charity  with  mon,  and  then  shuts  the  doors  of 
your  neighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  the  church  against  all  "  miserable 
a  new  life " — we  have  the  follow-  sinners  ? "  It  is  another  illustra- 
ing :  "  who  being  justified  by  faith,  tion  of  this  parti-coloured  charity — 
have  peace  with  God — who  being  and  an  instance,  we  suppose,  of  the 
made  free  from  sin,  have  become  freedom  from  "  sectarian  antipa- 
the  servants  of  righteousness,  and  thies,"  which  they  make  their  boast 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  — that  the  single  alteration  which 
the  spirit.^*  There  can  be  no  pos-  has  actually  been  made  in  the 
sible  objection  to  such  words,  ex-  Prayer-Book,  with  the  unanimous 
cept  when  we  are  thus  invited  to  concurrence  of  all  sensible  people, 
apply  them  to  ourselves  in  a  man-  does  not  meet  with  their  approval — 
ner  which  seems  to  imply  the  ex-  they  regret  the  service  for  the  5th 
elusion   of  others.     The   same  char-  of  November  1 

acters  may  well  answer  to  the  one        It  would  be  unfair  not  to  lay  be- 

description  as  to  the   other  ;   bnt  it  fore  our  readers  the  proposal  which 

is  iiTipossible  not  to  see  the  animus  is  to  be  found  near  the  end   of  the 

which     dictates     the     substitution,  preface: — 

We  are  bold  to  confess  that  we  had  "Ifyou  approve  of  the  proposed  alter- 
rather  "  sit  down  to  meat,"  whether  ations  and  additions,  the  reasons  for 
in  the  cliurch  or  in  the  worid,  with  which  you  will  find  fully  stated  in  the 
the  publicans  who  can  bear  to  be  ^^^^^^  portion  of  the  book,  join  with 
included  as  sinners  under  the  first  ^^^^^  ^"  petitioning  the  Queen  to  ap- 
invitJition,  than  with  the  Pharisees  pomt  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
who  would  prefer  to  appropriate  to  examining  the  revised  Prayer-Booknow 
.,  I  A  A  published,  and  of  considerini'  how  far  it 
themselves  the  second.  may  be  dUirable  to  adopt  all  or  any  of 

It  IS   unpleasant   to  treat  such    a  the  aUerntions.correctirmVand  additions 

subject   with    even   seeming    levity,  therein  proposed.     It  is  not  to  be  ex- 

but  it  is  diflacult  to  deal  with   such  pected  that  the  Sovereign  should  take 
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the  initiative  in  this  matter.  That  would  tensely    as    to    become    absolutely 

neither  be  beconiing  her  dignity  nor  in  painfnl.     We  have   all  beard  of  in- 

any  way  expedient.  •  dividuals  of  peoaliar  organism,  who 

Certainly,  we    trust   that    august  know  by  intuition  when  a  cat  is  in 

lady  may  be  better  employed.     And  the  room,  or  go  off  into  hysterics  at 

since  Royal   Commission?,  active  as  the  suspicion  of  a  spider.     We  are 

they  are  in  these  days,  can  hardly  not    aware  that    these    accomplish- 

]be  expicted  to  sit  upon  such  a  queer  ments  add  in  any  material  degree  to 

little  egg  as  this — and  since  in  any  their  own  happiness,  and  they  cer- 

case  the  process   of    incubation  by  tainiy  give  a  good  deal  of  annoyance 

sucli  important  bodies  is  usually  a  to  their  friends.      The    apocryphal 

long  one — we  trust  our  services  as  gift   of  second-sight    is  reported   to 

volunteer   commissioners  may    help  make  the   seer  intensely  miserable, 

to  satisfy  an  impatient  public.  The  preternatural  sense  of  delicacy 

"Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  with   which   these    editors    are    en- 

ask,  in  the  words  of  them  of  old  (if  we  ^owed   must   be  a  gift  of  the  same 

may  without  irreverence  thus  aecommo-  imhappy    character.        Next  to   the 

date  the  language  of  Scripture),     'By  Pope,  their  horror  is  an  impropriety, 

what     authority    doest     thou     those  And  they  are  painfully  alive   to   its 

things?  and  who  gave  theo  this  authori-  existence  in   cases  where  the  world 

ty?'     But  we  have  already  intimated  in    general    is    happily  unconscious, 

that  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  Their  sufferings  from  a  casual  glance 

present  be  answered.     And,  after  all,  it  at   a   newspaper  —  even    the   imma- 

18  practically  one  of  little  importance."  ^ulate    Record  —  must     be    intense. 

Very  little  indeed.     We  will  make  One  wonders  whether  they  permit 

no  charge  of  irreverence  where  none  themselves  to  glance  at  the  births 

is  intended  ;  onh^,  looking  at  the  ori-  and  marriages,  or  pass   on   at  once, 

ginal  context  of  the  words  quoted,  with  averted  eyes,  to  the  deaths,  as 

we  may  doubt  the  good  taste  of  the  the  more    profitable    study.       Even 

"  accommodation."       Unfortunately,  their  Bibles  and  Prayer- Books  (which 

it  requires  very  little  authority   to  most  people  consider  innocent  read- 

publi^  a  foolish   book.     The  ques-  ing)  must  be    full    of   little  index- 

tion  most  people  will  ask  will   not  marks,  such   as  old   Fuller  tells  us 

be  about  authority,  but  as  we  said  were    printed    against    certain    epi- 

before,  about  common   sense.      Nor  grams  of  Martial  in  an  old  edition 

would  it  make   the  slightest   differ-  — a  moral   humane  society's  notice- 

ence  in  our  estimate  ot  the  publica-  boards    signifying     "  dangerous  "  — 

tioo  before  us,  if  we  had  been   as-  and     not     always.     Fuller    thinks, 

sured  it  was  the  joint  production  of  producing  quite  the  effect  intended, 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  It    must,   indeed,    have    required    a 

Mr.  Spurgeon.  peculiarly    constituted  mind  to  de- 

But    there    are    other    and    even  tect  indecencies  in   the  Litany  and 

more  objectionable    passages  which  the    Te  Deum ;  and  we  shall   leave 

have     now     been     discovered— we  them   to    the    unchallenged    honour 

believe    lor  the    first    time — in   the  of  the  discovery.      It  need  not  be 

pages   of  the   Prayer-book.       There  said  that  such  rigid  censors  propose 

are  individual  constitutions  in  which  to  omit  from  the  course  of  Sunday 

some  one  of  the  finer  faculties  has  lessons   the  story    of   Dinah    (Gen. 

been    so    unusually  developed    that  xxxiv.),  and  of  Cozbi  (Numb,  xxv.) 

it  becomes  a  burden  to  its  possessor.  They  will  be  horrified  to  learn  that 

The  sense  of  smell   is  so  acute  in  there  are  honest   clergymen   whose 

some    persons    that    all    their    lives  zeal  for  purity  is  certainly  of  a  very 

long  they  suffer  from  odours  which  different    complexion,    who    are    so 

blunter    perceptions       never    heed,  far  from   wishing  to  suppress  these 

Music  aft'ects  some    natures    so  in-  portions  of  Scripture,  that  they  have 

*P.  17. 
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been  known  to  seize  the  occasion  of  Prayer-Book  and  the  Bible,  the 
their  occurrence  in  the  regular  order  objecters  must  stay  at  home  upon 
of  the  service  to  preach  from  them  occasions  when  they  are  likely  to 
against  certain  sins  and  temptations  be  shocked,  and  conduct  their  devo- 
which  were  not  peculiar  to  the  tioiis  in  private  from  an  expurgated 
Israelites.  Undoubtedly  this  opens  edition.  There  is  one  point  which 
a  very  important  and  a  very  diffi-  may  have  been  an  oversight— Zoilus 
cult  question.  But  it  is,  at  least,  nods  occasionally  as  well  as  Homer. 
worthy  of  remark,  how  different  — or  it  may  be  that  there  are  some 
these  modern  Puritans  are  in  spirit  things  which,  ancient  as  they  are^ 
from  those  whom  they  would  claim  will  scarcely  bear  remodelling;  but  it 
as  their  fathers  in  the  Gospel.  Old  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  our  readers  to 
Latimer,  and  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  learn  that  the  Seventh  OommandmeDt 
and  John  Knox,  whatever  their  faults  still  stands  unaltered, 
might  be,  were  not  afraid  of  the  But  it  is  impossible  for  such 
plain  speaking  of  the  Word.  They  miserable  prudery  to  be  consistent, 
knew  that  neither  the  language  of  While  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  Bible  nor  that  of  public  worship  are  thus  tabooed,  the  New  is  still 
were  intended  solely,  or.  even  prin-  to  be  read  through  in  its  integrity, 
cipally,  for  the  edification  of  the  At  this  point  the  courage  of  the 
delicate  and  refined.  There  were  moralists  failed  them.  Yet  they 
others  to  be  instructed  and  warned  must  encounter  some  rather  shock- 
besides  those  who  wore  soft  cloth-  ing  passages,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
ing.  There  was  a  message  also  to  St.  Paul ;  for  that  x\postle  of  the 
"those  that  sit  on  the  wall" — to  Gentiles  found  some  things  going 
those  whose  passions  are  strong,  on  (in  very  refined  society  too), 
whose  perceptions  are  blunt,  whose  which  made  him  fancy  it  his  duty 
language  is  not  of  the  drawing-room,  to  speak  plainly.  He  says,  indeed, 
and  whose  delicacy  is  an  unknown  that  it  was  *'  a  shame  to  speak  '*  of 
quantity.  Such  natures  will  often  them.  St.  Paul  was  a  gentleman,  if 
need  the  plain  lessons  and  homely  ever  man  was;  but  he  was  possessed 
warnings  which  a  more  polished  with  an  idea  that  he  who  had  a 
audience  may  dislike,  or  for  whom  divine  message  to  utter  to  a  Chri*- 
they  may  even  be  less  necessary,  tian  church  spoke  in  a  higher  Pre- 
Weak  minds,  as  well  as  wicked  sence  and  under  a  higher  law  than 
minds,  always  shrink  from  this  that  of  "delicacy."  He  therefore, 
plain  dealing.  The  American  Dr.  we  fear,  was  scarcely ."  adapted  to 
Griffin  used  to  quote,  as  the  perora-  the  men  and  circumstances  of  the 
tion  of  a  preacher's  discourse  in  a  present  times,"  or  they  are  not 
fashionable  chapel — "  My  dear  hear-  adapted  to  him,  which  may  make 
ers — unless,  therefore,  you  repent  of  some  difference, 
your  sins  and  amend  your  ways,  you  "  It  is  obvious,"  say  the  revision- 
will  go  to  a  place — which  it  would  ists,  "  that  such  passages  are  not 
be  indelicate,  to  name  before  so  re-  expedient  to  read  aloud  to  a  mixed 
fined  an  assembly."  But  a  national  congregation."  But  if  not  to  a 
church  cannot  afford  to  be  exclu-  mixed  congregation,  guarded  by  all 
sively  the  church  of  the  upper  ten  solemn  accessories  of  time  and  place, 
thousand.  It  has  been  said  already  to  whom,  or  when,  or  where,  are 
of  the  Church  of  England— possibly  they  to  be  read?  to  private  audi- 
with  some  truth — that  she  was  in  ences  of  young  men  only  ?  or  young 
danger  of  dying  of  gentility.  She  women  only?  or  are  they  to  be 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  step  back-  pointed  out  to  such  persons  as  fit- 
wards  in  that  direction.  If  the  ears  ting  subjects  for  private  study  ?  If 
of  a  generation  which  reads  French  they  are  to  be  read  at  all — if  they 
novels,  patronises  the  Traviata^  and  were  not  inserted  where  tliey  stand 
"  sits  under "  Sir  Creswell  Creswell,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  but  with 
are  become  too  nice  to  endure  the  some  great  moral  object — what  time 
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or  circnmstances  can  be  more  fitting  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.    For 

than  when   all  consideration  of  sex  the  impure,   it  is  well    that    Scrip- 

and    personality  is  merged    in    the  tnre,  at  least,  should  lift  up  its  voice 

solenmity  of  the  office,  and   when,  of   unfaltering    reprobation.      These 

if  ever,  the  human  voice  speaks  "  as  are  they  for  whom  such  lessons  are 

the    oracles    of   Grod?"      And  will  meant,   and   upon  whose  ears  they 

any  one  really  venture  to  assert  that,  jar   most  unpleasantly.    There  they 

read  th€«i  and  there,  such  matters  find  the  veil  stripped  from   decent 

give  offence  to  real   purity  ?     They  vice,  and  the  euphemisms  of  indul- 

are  not  pleasant,  certainly ;  but  are  gent  society  give  place  to  the  broad 

they   less  innocent  or  less  necessary  terms  of   truth.    There  are  subjects 

than  the  grave  but  searching  ques-  very  difficult  to  handle,  yet  on  which 

tions  of  the  physician  of  the  body,  men  must  be  warned — warned  pub- 

when  he  has  to   deal  with    physical  licly,   and  warned  plainly.      It  can 

infirmities?     There  is  far  more  that  never  be  done  so  well  or  with  so 

is  repugnant  to  the  ear   of  genuine  little  offence  as  in  the  words  of  & 

modesty  in  the   polished  innuendo.  Book  which  long  custom   has  hal- 

whose      unexceptionable      language  lowed  even    to    the    careless,    and 

veils  a  guilty  thought,  than   in  the  of  a   service,  which  even   libertines 

plainest  words  in  all  the  Bible.    To  respect. 


UNCIVILISED     MAN. 

Rousseau's  ideal  of  man,  in  a  state  "  C'est  dommage,  Garo,  que  ta  n'es  point 

of  nature,   untainted    by    civilisation,  Aux\°on8ell8deCelulqaepr6chetoncar6: 

moved  only  by  the  natural  impulses.  Tout  uurait  et6  mieux.'' 
and  not  yet  depraved  by  meditation 

{Vhomme  qui  m^dite  est  un  animal  Man  was  made  social.  From  his 
deprave)^  would  doubtless  be  a  very  earliest  period  he  was  therefore  sub- 
valuable*  "  specimen "  for  philoso-  jected  to  the  influences  of  other 
phers  and  ethnologists,  if  one  could  natures  besides  his  own.  He  had 
be  found.  Unhappily  he  cannot  be  affections,  he  had  wants;  he  had 
found.  Nor  can  any  authentic  re-  friends,  followers,  and  enemies.  He 
cords  of  him  be  discovered.  The  gol-  could  not  escape  the  influence  of 
deil  age  was  doubtless  very  golden,  customs,  of  prejudices  founded  on 
but  it  is  somewhat  remote.  In  our  those  customs,  and  of  opinions 
imperfect  knowledge  of  that  age,  it  founded  on  his  own  imperfect 
is  easy  to  say  that  men  hiad  virtues  knowledge,  and  controlled  by  the 
which  have  shrivelled  up  and  almost  imperfect  knowledge  of  others.  He 
vanished  before  the  baneful  influ-  had  a  soul,  and  could  not  help 
ences  of  our  commercial  age,  with  meditating.  False  or  true,  his  medi- 
its  sophistications,  prejudices,  rival-  tations  would  impress  a  direction 
ries,  luxuries,  and  over-stimulated  on  his  tendencies, 
egotism.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  It  has  often  been  debated  whether 
say  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  We  Civilibation  is  good  or  evil.  In  like 
know  nothing  authentic  about  the  manner  it  has  been  debated  whether 
golden  age  or  its  morals.  It  is  easy,  Science  is  good  or  evil.  Diffictdt  as 
on  paper,  to  reconstruct  society — to  it  may  be  to  define  Civilisation, 
create  character  free  from  all  the  bias  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
impressed  on  it  by  social  influences ;  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation 
but  these  paper  -  creations  have  a  to  the  condition  of  Barbarism  as 
lamentable  want  of  vitality,  and  we  Science  bears  to  ordinary  Know- 
address  their  author  in  Lafontaine's  ledge.  The  fragmentary  familiar 
playful  sarcasm —  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  daily 
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come  under  our  notice,  when  syste-  toms,  and  rivalries  of  society  in  his 
matically  arranged,  and  by  that  day.  In  consequence  of  the  increase 
very  means  made  the  instrnment  of  knowledge,  there  has  corae  an 
for  detecting  new  facts,  and  bring-  increase  of  mastery  over  nature ; 
ing  more  knowledge  together  under  this  has  brought  increased  leisure; 
tlie  same  group,  is  what  we  call  with  the  increase  of  leisure  and  the 
Science.  If,  therefore,  the  frag-  increase  of  knowledge  there  has 
mentary,  imperfect,  unsystematised  been  brought  about  a  greater  intel- 
knowledge  of  facts  is  good  for  man,  lectual  development;  and  this  in- 
the  coherent,  systematised,  and  ex-  crease  of  the  intellectual  element  in 
tended  knowledge,  called  Science,  society  has  naturally  made  Reason  a 
must  be  still  better.  In  like  man-  more  determining  power  in  shaping 
ner  our  Civilisation  is  but  a  higher  the  lives  of  men ;  so  that  one  of  the 
development  of  the  social  pheno-  marked  characteristics  of  the  civil- 
mena  which  arise  from  the  very  ised  man  is,  that  he  is  less  subject 
fact  of  contact  of  man  with  man,  than  the  savage  is  to  the  impulses 
and  from  the  necessities  of  his  igno-  of  sense,  instinct,  and  passion.  His 
ranee  acting  in  alliance  with  the  life  becomes  disciplined  by  fore- 
impulses  of  his  intellectaal  nature,  thoaght.  He  can  enjoy  a  sensual 
These  must  exist  in  every  village,  gratification  as  much  as  the  savage ; 
in  every  tribe,  in  every  nation,  but  his  **  large  discourse  of  reason. 
Everywhere  there  will  be  some  rude  looking  before  and  after,"  instructs 
form  of  government,  some  rude  him  that  to-day's  enjoyment  may 
mastery  over  the  arts  of  life,  some  be  paid  for  by  to-morrow's  greater 
social  laws,  some  body  of  religious  pain.  He  is  as  fond  of  self  as  the 
doctrine,  some  traditional  customs,  savage,  but  he  knows  that  happi- 
As  the  nation  advances  in  civilisa-  ness  is  not  always  best  secured  by 
tion,  these  elements  become  more  exclnsive  attention  to  self;  and  not 
systematised.  With  greater  know-  only  does  his  reason  tell  him  this, 
ledge  comes  greater  mastery  over  but  in  the  course  of  the  educatioQ 
the  arts  of  life ;  with  greater  mas-  of  the  race,  there  has  been  developed 
tery  comes  greater  luxury  and  a  sympathetic  sensibility  which  ren- 
leisure.  If  these  things  bring  with  ders  the  joy  of  others  an  exquisite 
them  some    new   vices  which  may  joy  to  himself. 

seem  to  throw  discredit  upon  civil-  Looking  at  savages  as  men  imper- 
ised  life,  a  calm  investigation .  will  fectly  civilised,  it  would  seem,  at 
detect  that  the  new  vices  are  only  first,  that  they  ought  to  afford  the 
new  forms  of  the  same  self-indul-  psychologist  the  readiest  means  of 
gence  which  is  observable  in  all  discovering  the  primitive  and  uni- 
states  of  society ;  while,  as  a  net  versal  tendencies  of  our  nature, 
result,  it  is  certain  that  the  ten-  And  much  of  the  interest  with 
dency  of  high  civilisation  is  more  which  we  read  books  of  travel  is 
and  more  to  develop  the  sympathetic  doubtless  derived  from  this  expec- 
and  lessen  the  selfish  tendencies.  tation.  But  in  truth  there  is  as 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distinction  great  a  difficulty  with  the  savage  as 
between  civilised  men  and  baiba-  with  the  philosopher;  perhaps  the 
rians  is  the  distinction  between  men  difficulty  is  even  greater.  For,  as 
who  have  systematised  knowledge  we  just  hinted,  the  lowest  savage  is 
and  men  Who  have  fragmentary  very  far  from  being  in  a  primitive 
imperfect  knowledge.  If  the  Eng-  condition.  He  has  been  as  much 
lishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  biassed  by  his  ignorance  as  the  phi- 
has  the  original  tendencies  of  his  losopher  by  his  science.  He  is  the 
nature  biassed  by  the  opinions,  slave  of  superstition.  Custom  rules 
prejudices,  customs,  and  competi-  him  tyrannically.  Instinct  is  mo- 
tions of  English  civilisation,  the  dified  by  the  dominant  opinion, 
ancient  Briton  was  not  less  biassed  Moreover,  as  each  nation  is  in  a 
by    the     opinions,    pi^judices,    cus-  different    stage    of    civilisation,   bo 
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that  what  is  true  of  the  Papuan  is  Some  other  cause  must  exist  for  the 

not  true  of  the  Negro,  and  what  is  want  of  such  a  feeling  among  the 

true  of  the  Negro  is  not  true  of  the  Eastern  Africans,  if  Burton  is  cor- 

Indian,  we  are  unahle  to  fix  upon  any  rect  in  his  picture.     Husband,  wife, 

one  condition  fit  for  our  purpose.  and  children,  he  says,  have  through 

These  reflexions  have  arisen  dur-  life  divided  interests,   and   live   to- 

ing  the  perusal  of  four  recent  works  getber    with    scant    appearance    of 

of  travel,*  works  of  a  kind   daily  aflfection.    Few  children    appear  as 

multiplying,  and    only    serving    to  undemonstrative  and    unaffectionate 

shake    our    previous    confidence    in  as  those  of  tlie  Sonial.     Some  attach- 

tbe    generalisations    current    about  ment  to  their  mothers  breaks  out, 

savage  life.     We   propose  to  select  not  in  outward  indications,  but  by 

some    details    from     these    works,  surprise,    as    it    were.      "Mother! 
grouping  them  together  by  way  of    mother  1"  is  a  common  exclamation 

contrast  and  illumination.  in    fear    or    wonder.    When    child- 

The  maternal  instinct,  which  we  hood  is  passed,  the  father  and  son 
see  acting  so  energetically  in  almost  become  natural  enemies  after  the 
all  animals,  must,  one  would  think,  manner  of  wild  beasts.  We  cannot 
be  all  the  more  energetic  among  help  suspecting  the  accuracy  of 
savages,  from  the  simple  fact  of  Captain  Burton's  observation  on 
their  affections  having  so  few  other  this  point ;  the  more  so,  as  in  gene- 
channels.  A  mother  who  did  not  ral  we  find  him  harsh  and  ungener- 
love  her  offspring  would  in  Europe  ous  in  his  judgments.  We  note, 
be  thought  a  monster;  and  yet  moreover,  that  these  very  people, 
such  is  the  influence  of  opinion,  said  to  be  thus  deficient  in  the  most 
that  infanticide  not  only  becomes  universal  and  energetic  affections, 
frequent  in  certain  states  of  society,  are  said  by  him  to  be  so  affected  by 
but  is  even  defended  as  right  and  the  sudden  loss  of  relatives,  that  it 
proper.  In  Europe  a  misshapen  sometimes  leads  to  hypochondria 
child  is  its  mother'a  darling :  all  and  insanity.  Surely  to  be  indif- 
the  fountains  of  womanly  pity  ferent  to  children  and  parents,  yet 
mingle  with  material  tenderness ;  to  be  so  attached  to  aunts  and  cous- 
but  in  parts  of  Africa  such  an  emo-  ins,  is  a  moral  condition  somewhat 
tion  is  unknown.  Good  Dr.  Krapf,  difficult  of  belief.  The  aunt  and 
bringing  his  Christian  horror  at  cousin  are  as  liable  to  be  sold  for 
child-murder  before  the  minds  of  slaves  as  the  children  are — why, 
the  Wanika,  was  met  by  derision,  then,  this  excess  of  collateral  sensi- 
In  Kijembeni,  when  he  discoursed  bility?  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
feelingly  on  this  topic,  a  woman  set  Captain  Burton,  in  another  place, 
up  a  great  shout  of  laughter;  but  that  these  savages  have  the  power 
another  showed  more  sensibility,  of  sale  over  their  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  said,  "  It  is  true,  the  strangling  The  voice  of  society  justifies  this 
of  misshapen  children  is  a  bad  prac-  abomination:  "What  I"  exclaim  the 
tice."  Another  rejoined,  "  We  will  people,  "  is  a  man  to  want  when 
adhere  to  our  custom."  Captain  bis  brothers  and  sisters  have  chil- 
Burton  thinks  that  "  love  of  off-  dren  ?"  A  sentiment  which  docs  not 
spring  can  have  but  little  power  speak  much  for  the  strength  of  ne- 
amongst  a  people  who  have  no  pre-  potism  in  these  men. 
ventive  for  illegitimacy,  and  whose  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  now  to  the 
progeny  may  be  sold  at  any  time;"  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  who,  like 
but  this  is  a  position  which  the  most  other  tribes,  are  passionately 
reader,  remembering  the  devoted  fond  of  their  children.  Hear  how  the 
affection  of  the  Negro  slaves  for  excellent  observer.  Kohl,  describes 
their  offspring,  will   hardly  accept,  the  mothers  and  tlie  cradles : — 

*  J.  G.  Kohl  :  Kitchi-Gami,  Wanderings  round  Lake  Superior.-  Chapman  &  Hall. 
R.  F.  BuBTON :  Th€  Lake-Regions  of  Ventral  Africa.     2  vols.     Longman  <fc  Co. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kbapf:  Travels,  Researches^  and  Missionary  Labours  in  Eastern 
Africa.     Triibner  &  Co. 

F.  L.  Olmsted:  A  Journey  into  the  Back  Countrt/,    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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"Besides  buildiog,  they  had  many  up  to  the  arm-pits:    so  far  they  are 

other  matters  to  attend  to:  at  times  the  wrapped  up  tightly  with  bandages  and 

old  woman's  pipe  would  go  out,  and  she  coverings,  but  the  head  and  arms  are 

ran  into  the  nearest  hut  to  relight  it.  free.  At  a  convenient  distance  above  the 

Then  a  small  boy  came  up,  whose  shirt  head  is  a  stiflf  circle  of  wood,  also  fast> 

was  unfastened,  and  his  clothes  had  to  ened  to  the  cradle  with  bast     It  serves 

be  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  the  same  bast  as  a  protection  to  the  head ;  and  if  the 

employed  on  my  mansion.     Then  they  cradle  happen  to  fall  over,  it  rests  on 

must  look  tenderly  at  their  children,  this  arch.     In  fact,  you  may  roll  an  In- 

whom  they  had  propped  up  against  the  dian  tikinagan  over  as  much   as  you 

trees,  run  up  and  kiss  then!,  put  their  please,  but  the  child  cannot  be  injuredL 

hands,  ribbons,  or  caps,  straight,  or  sit  "  There  is  a  special  name  for  every 

down  for  a  minute  on  the  grass,  lost  in  part,  however  small,  of  the  cradle:  thns, 

admiration  of  the  little  one.  for  instance,  the  bow  over  the  head  is 

••Indeed  mothers  are  devotedly  at-  called  agwin-gweon.     It  also  serves  as  a 

tached  to  their  children,  although  they  receptacle  for  all  the  playthings  and 

may  possess  no  attraction  for  Europeans,  presents,  which  hang  down  from  it,  and 

They   prepare   them   in  their  wooden  are  within  reach  of  the  infant's  hands. 

cradles   (although  they  seem   to  us  a  I  could  write  an  entire  chapter  about 

rack)  such  an  exquisitely  soft  and  well-  the  countless  articles  to  be  seen  on  the 

arranged  bed,  that  it  is  plain  they  must  cradles  of  Indian   pappooses;    among 

have  thought  most  attentively  on  the  them  are  a  multitude  which  no  Euro* 

subject.  pean  child  would  know  what  to  do  with. 

*'  One  of  the  squaws  was  kind  enough  One  can  understand  a  rattle  or  bells,  but 

to  untie  her  pappoose,  and  explain  to  me  what  is  an  infant  to  do  with  carefully 

the  Indian  system  of  managing  infants,  worked  little  mocassins  hanging  down 

I  may  be  permitted  to  inlet  here  a  slight  over  its  nose ;  or  a  minfature  imitation 

episode  in  my  wigwam  building,  for  the  of  a  bow  and  arrows ;  or  a  wooden  ring, 

*  tikinagan*  (the    name  of  the  Indian  over  which  leathern  thongs  are  drawn ; 

cradle  among  the  Ojibbeways)  is  a  little  or  a  round   piece   of  cariboo  leather, 

house  withm  a  house.     Indeed,  it  is  al-  from  which  small  pieces  of  stag's  horn 

most  more  carefully  decorated  and  pre-  are  suspended  1     But  I  suspect  that  all 

pared  than  the  dwelling  of  grown-up  these  things  are  placed  there  more  for  a 

people.  good  omen  than  as  playthings  :  the  mo- 

"  The  principal  factor  in  this  infant's  caasins,  that  the  boy  may  be  a  good 

house  is  a  flat  board.     For  this  purpose  runner ;  the  bow,  arrows,  and  bones, 

poplar  wood  is  selected;    in  the  first  that  he  may  become  a  famous  hunter; 

place,  because  it  is  light ;  and,  secondly,  that  strange  ring,  with  the  network  of 

because  it  does  not  crack  and  splinter,  leather.  I  am  told,  is  good  against  iU- 

On  this  board  a  small  frame  of  thin  ness.  *Yes,  vei-y  good !  oh,  excellent!* 

peeled  wood  is  fastened,  much  after  the  my  women  said.     But  how  so,  I  never 

shape  of  the  child's  body,  and  stands  up  rightly  comprehended, 

from  the  board,  like  the  sides  of  a  violin  "The  squaws  at  times  display  extra- 

from  the  sounding  board.     It  is  fastened  ordinary  luxury  in  the  gaily   embroi- 

on  with  bast,  because  the  Indians  never  dered  coverlid  which  they  throw  over 

use  nails  screws,  or  glue.  the  whole  cradle.     I  saw  one  woman 

"The  cavity  is  tilled  and  stuffed  with  use  as  a  covering  a  wide  sky-blue  cloth, 

very  soft  substances  for  the  reception  of  on  which  glistened  at  least  a  couple  of 

the  child.     They  prepare  for  this  pur-,  pounds  of  pearl  beads.     She  told  me  she 

pose  a  mixture  composed  of  very  fine  had  paid  her  neighbour  ten  dollars  for 

dry  moss,  rotted  cedar  wood,  and  a  spe-  it  (half  her  yearly  income).    The  apikan, 

cies  of  tender  wool  found  in  the  seed-  or  band,  on  which  the  mother  carries 

vessels  of  a  species  of  reed.     This  wool  infant  and  cradle,  is  also  often  richly 

was  recommended  to  me  as  a  most  use-  ornamented." 
ful  ingredient  in    the  stuffing,   for  it 

sucks  up  all  moisture  as  greedily  as  a  Elsewhere     he     ravs      not     verv 

sponge;  and  hence,  then,  there  is  no  ,•   Ji       *u  !    1      r    I'       Z          ^ 

need  to  inspect  the  baby  continually.  ^^°^/^i   ^^^^    ^^^  /"^^'t^?    ^^Tf,  ^^ 

In  those  houses  where  infants  are  an  ape-hke  affection  for  their  children 

annual  necessity,  I  saw  casks  filled  with  (^r®    ap^   ^^^    fittest    types?),   and 

this  soft  stuflf,  so  that  I  presume  the  mo-  that  even  fathers  are  very  kind  to 

thers  frequently  reline  the  nest.  their  sons,   and    never    treat    them 

**  In  this  bed  the  little  beings  nestle  "with  severity.    Unhappily  the  sons 
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do    not   always    return    this    grate-  cine  for  that?  if  not,  will  you  try  this? 

fully.      '*  It  never  happens   that  an  Take  some  of  it.*    *  Well,  how  is  your 

infant    is    exposed,    as    is  the  case  uncle?  and  are  your  aunt's  bnd  feet 

among  our   urban    population,   who  hotter  ?'     '  Her  feet  are  better,  but  she 

deny   the  impulses   of  nature.      On  has  begun  to  suffer  in  her  eyes/    With 

the  other  hand,  you  may  often  hear  juoh  questions  and  answers  the  whole 

— ftt  leflflt  of  the  verv  savflffe  tribes  ^*"*^'y  *^  P^®®^  *"  review,  and  all  their 

—at  least  ot  tne  very  savage  tribes  ^^q^-        ^^d  illnesses  closely  investi- 

— that  they  expose  their  old  people  gated" 

in  the  desert,  and    leave    them  to        ^   ^        ^        x  ^u  i 

their   own    resonrces."     But   Kohl        ^'^  "ti  *•"■"  *°  ,"7^""  ^"^"^  ^*" 

elsewhere  denies  that  this  exposure  ««'"^"'«  ^^^  ^"""^"^  "^  «  """"^  =- 
of  the  old  and  feeble  is  universal:        "Very  qnietlj;  and  stea.lily  did  they 

"Lately  I   saw   great  affection  dis-  gl.'de  mto  the  little  mlet.     The  wife 

played  towards  a  very  aged  woman,  7"*'  ^f  "'her  children,  two  boys  and 

who  was  lame,  blind,  and  l»alf  dead  *7  ^  •  7T  »""  a       t  .k  *  ^i 

VI         J   r       J.U  !•  m.  parcels  and  boxes.     Among  them  lay  a 

who  longed  for  the  sunshine.     The  $      ^j.y^  ^j^^^^  ^„^  %^  the  top  of 

way  m  which  her  daughters  and  all  the  plunder  was  a  large  cage,  with 
daugbters-in-law  prepared  her  bed  t^-o  tamed  falcons  in  it.  The  gunwale 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  then  led  of  the  boat  was  only  a  few  inches  above 
her  carefully  out — to  notice  all  this  the  water,  and  in  this  way  all  these 
did  one*  good.  They  told  me  they  beings,  and  animals,  and  lumber,  had 
had  brought  their  grandmother  one  made  a  seven  days'  voyage, 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a  canoe  "  When  they  stepped  on  land,  where 
because  there  was  no  one  at  home  to  Gendron's  brother-in-law.  his  wife's  sis- 
take  care  of  her  "  *®''»  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  grandmother,  several 
These  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  other  persons,  and  an  infinity  of  children, 
-the  Ojibbeways— seem,  however,  were  awaiting  them,  their  behaviour  was 
to  be  in  many  points  mire  morally  remarkably  quiet.  Ihere  was  no  waving 
J  ,  1  .u  •  1  ^  •!.  "^  of  handkerchiefs,  no  shouts  of  greeting, 
developed  than  is  usual  among  tnbes  ^^  ,^^  ^iug  and  gesticulation^  They 
so  backward  in  other  respects;  and  quietly  stepped  out  of  the  boat  one  after 
It  aflv.rds  a  fine  problem  for  the  phi-  the  other,  and  the  relatives  stood  there 
losopher  to  discover  how  it  is  that  just  as  quietly,  and  waited  till  their 
the  moral  sentiments  become  thus  guests  had  crawled  out  of  their  nests, 
cherished  and  strengthened.  The  Still  the  welcome  was  not  the  less  hearty: 
ignorance  of  these  Indians  is  as  the  women  kissed,  and  asked  each  other 
great,  or  nearly  so,  as  tliat  of  the  all  serts  of  questions.  The  children 
Africans.  Their  social  arrangements  were  all  kissed,  and  kissed  each  other, 
are  as  rude,  their  poverty  as  great.  The  dogs,  especially  the  young  6ne8, 
their  lives  as  laborious;  yet,  in  most  ^e.''^  «!««  ^^^^^  ?'«at  care  of  by  the 
of  the  moral  qualities,  these  Indians  children.  Idem,  the  cage  with  the  fal- 
are  not  only  imme^urably  above  ^^P^'  J^^  i",^;""«  frequently  tame  wild 
Ai  Ar*  ^^  ^r.  •»  animais.and  I  have  seen  various  instances 
the  Afncans-they  are  quite  on  a  par  „f ;,     {  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,,^y  ^,,„  ^^^^^ 

With  JliUropeans.                         ^  eagles,  mews,  ravens,  and  magpies,  some- 
Kohl   gives   many   illustrations   of  times  as  plaything?,' but  also  to  fatten, 
the  lively  sympathy  of  which  these  and  then  eat  them.     In  the  same  way 
Indians  are  capable :—  they  are  said  to  treat  deer,  foxes,  and 

even  bears,  and  they  lug  the  latter  along 
after  them  by  a  rope  or  chain.  A  voy- 
"  If  two  Indians  go  on  a  journey,  they  ageur  told  me  that  he  once  met  an  In- 
ask  each  other  a  multitude  of  questions  ^jan  carrying  his  bear  on  his  back,  be- 
as  to  the  state  of  health  of  their  respec-  cause  the  brute  was  very  tired,  and  its 
tive  families.  Each  relative  is  mentioned  whining  had  moved  his  tender  heart." 
separately,  and  his  present  condition  de-  a^j  *  *i,  «  t  t  i 
scribed.  'How  is  your  ^ife?  What  are  ^°^  jet  these  Indians  are  also 
your  children  doing- are  they  all  well  ^^^^  <'''^*^1  *«  amrnals ;  to  the  dogs 
and  fat?  Is  your  old  mother  in  good  ^^^7  ^^^m  especially  so;  but  that  is 
health?'  'No!  she  is  rather  unwell.'  inost  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of 
*  What  is  the  raiatter  with  her?'  'She  the  dog  being  a  constant  companion, 
has  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  is  down  with  and  therefore  more  constantly  sub- 
a  fever.'    *Have  you  a  powerful  medi-  ject  to  the  caprices  and  bad  temper 
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of   their   masters.      Kohl   thinks   it  tions.    A  wounded  animal  is  certam 

may  also  be  because  the  dog  is  un-  to  be  attacked  by  his  fellows, 
clean  ;  an  explanation  which  hardly        Although  these  Indians  have  plenty 

tallies  with  what  he  says  elsewhere  of  kindness,  they  have  also  plenty  of 

re3[)ecting    the    dog    as   a   religious  fierceness  and  bloodthirstiness.    Hera 

offering :  "  The  dog  is  our  domestic  are  two  sam[)les : — 
companion,    our    dearest    and    most        "*  Once  we  Ojibbewaya  set  out  against 

useful    animal,"   an    Indian    said   to  the  Sioux.  We  were  one  hundred.    One 

him.      This  is  true  of  Europeans —  of  ours,  a  courageous  man,  a  man  of  the 

yet  they  also  can  be  cruel  to  their  right  stamp,  impatient  for  distinctioD, 

(Jogg  : —  separated  from  the  others,  and  crept  on- 
ward iuto  the  enemy's  country.     The 

"  In  truth  the  Indians  seem  not  merely  "^*«  discovered  a  partv  of  the  foe.  two 

unloving,  but  even  cruel  to  their  dogs  J^^"'  ^^^  women    and  three  children. 

A  short  time  back  I  witnessed  the  lol-  ^^  ^,^«Pi  ^^""'^  *^t"»  1»^«  *  ^f  <»  }'^, 

lowing  scene :  An  Indian  shot  one  of  his  ^''^^Vf  "P,^f  them  like  a  snake,  he  Ml 

dogs,  a  handsome  black  animal,  in  order  "P^^  ^''*^»"  ^l^^  lightning,  cut  down  the 

to  offer  it  as  asacrifice  at  a  comim.  festi-  l-^^'^  °^^"'  ^"^  scalped  them   The  scream- 

val  The  dog  was  lying  half  dead^in  the  i"^  ^'^^«"  ,"''^^  ^**"1'^^«"  ^«  ^^'"^^  *>y 

^® 1  ^/u°    .„„  Ki  ^1    1  the  arm,  and  threw  them  as  prisoners  to 

grass,  m  a  pool  of  its  own  blood,  and  i      /  .     j        i     i     i  .      .      *j  .  «  • 

howling  mcit  pitifully ;  but  the  Indians  •'"  ^""f^'  'i''"  I"'.'!  haBtened  up  at  his 

.tood  rSund  it  quite  callous,  and  watched  "^^^  y«",-  "'!«?  ^'"*  lightnme,  tJlis  snake 

iU  death-struggle     The  little  cannibal  *•"*  wol^-  «"«    "«";   ™y  ^"^^^  t^"** 

boys,  however,  came  up  and  shot  their  ^tT^-     VT.V".    •      *  tj        .. 

VI     l  ;j  «-««„,!  «f  *k«  ,r^««  K«.,f/»  ,.t1.;«i,  Au  most  of  the  stones  told  us,  how- 

blunted  arrows  at  the  poor  brute,  which  .        ,,,  ^.,     , ,  ^^ 

wassuffering  enough  already,  and  thrust  f  ^^■••.  '  \°"'J  ^'fH  ''"i  'f  f  ^^"^  ''« 
their  feet  into  the  gaping  wounds.  The  l^ero'c- .  Many  of  them,  m  fact  appeared 
dog  could  no  longer  bite  them,  as  they  adescription  of  the  way  m  which  aeun- 
most  richly  observed.  '  Thou  wretched  "'"8  '^o'/ attacked  and  murdered  a  lamU 
brute,'  one  yelled,  •  why  dost  thou  howl  0"«  of  the  fello^,,p.w.  h  one  eye  pamt- 
60  V  L  if  meaniog  to  say  to  it,  as  they  ^,  white  the  o  her  coal-black-was  not 
do  to  their  martyred  priii.ers,  '  Shame  ?«''amed  to  tell  loudly,  and  with  a  beam- 
on  thee  I  die  like  a  brkve !'  They  are,  at  >ng  face  how  he  once  fel  upon  a  p^r 
times,  equally  merciless  and  barbarous  sol'tary  h.oux  girl  and  sea  ped  her.  He 
to  their  hories ;  and,  indeed,  the  sight  ».»/«  "«'''«  """"•«*  details  of  this  atro- 
of  wounds,  sufifering,  and  blood,  seems  «'*>' '  ^"^  yf '  "*  '.''«  «"^  f  his  harangue, 
to  render  them  morl  hard-hearted  than  '.f  «'!?  W  «"<ied,  or  at  least  behowled, 
1 1,                                              ^  like  the  other  orators — that  is  to  say, 

all  the  Indians  stamped  and  uttered  their 

_-.         ./.     .     X     J      /.    T    j«  waryellflsasiajnof  applause,  by  holdinff 

Now   if,    instead   of    Indians,   we  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  trumpet 

substitute      British      schoolboys— or  fashion.     At  the  moment  the  man  ap- 

British     ''  roughs"— will    the     scene  peared  to  me  a  blood-drii>ping  tiger,  and  . 

be   a   whit   less   credible  ?      Yet    no  yet,  when  I  formed  his  acquaintance  at 

one   doubts  the  fondness  of  school-  a  later  date,  he  talked  most  reasonably 

boys  for  animals,  tliough   they  also  and   calmly,  like   any  honest  farmer's 

share  Tom  •  Tulliver's  views,*    when  lad.     Such  are  what  are  called  the  con- 

tlieir  sympathy  is   less   active   than  tradictions  in  human  nature." 
their  love  of  power.     There  is  one        It  is  the  Indian  maxim  that  "  boys 

phrase  by  which  Kohl  correctly  in-  should  be  seen   and   not  heard" — a 

dicates  the  truth  in  this  case,  where  maxim  we  remember  to  have  thought 

he  says  the  sight  of  blood  renders  eminently  absurd,  but  which  we  have 

them  more  hard-hearted  than  usual,  learned  to  view  with  more  tolerance, 

It  is  known  that  the  sight  of  suffer-  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  applied  to 

ing,   when  it  does    not    excite  the  ourselves,  and   only  applied   to  our 

sympathy,  excites  the  ferocity  of  the  youngsters.      Once  when  an  Indian 

beholder.      It   fires   the    combative,  orator    was    improperly    interrupted 

destructive    nature,    by    its    sugges-  by  an  impudent  youngster,  the  old 

*  **  A  young  gentleman  fond  of  animals — ^that  is,  fond  of  throwing  stones  at 
them."— m  kill  on  the  Floss. 
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warrior   was    so    incensed    that    he  "  The  girl  marched  across  mountain 

drew  his  tomahawk,  split  the  young  and  forest  to  the  neighbouring  territory 

man's  skull   open,  ^nd   then  quietly  of  the  Sioux.    In  the  night  she  made 

resumed  his  harangue,  as  if  nothing  ^^^  ^^y  '^^^?  ^^^'^^  encampment,  and 

had  happened  crept  up  noiselessly  and  unnoticed  to 

Kohl     has 'another     fine    story,  her  lover's  lodge     she  gave  him  a  love- 

pnonizli  to  make  the  flesh  creen-—  ^^^"*^'  whispered  to  him  through  the 

enougu  to  maKe  tne  nesn  cieep.  ciacksof  the  airy  branch-hut,  and  invited 

"  A  poor  woman  lived  a  miserable  life  him  to  come  out.  The  young  man,  filled 
with  her  children  and  her  sickly  hus-  with  longing,  went  into  the  forest  with 
band.  Her  only  hope  was  in  her  eld-  the  maiden  of  his  lueart  to  spend  an  hour 
est  son,  who  had  already  begun  to  go  in  convei*se  sweet  While  in  her  em- 
hunting  for  his  mother  and  relatives,  braces,  she  was  suddenly' converted  into 
and  was  becoming  the  head  of  the  fumi-  the  angel  of  death;  she  thrust  a  knife 
ly  and  bread«grtiner.  through  his  heart,  scalped  him,  and  hur-. 

**  Hence  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  ried  home,  where  she  was  regarded  as 
these  poor  people  when  this  hopeful  a  benefactress  of  her  family  and  a  great 
youth  was  attacked  on  a  distant  hunting  heroine." 
expedition  by  treacherous  Sioux,  mur- 
dered, and  scalped.  The  whole  family  In  a  nation  of  warriors  ferocity 
fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  is  of  coarse  a  virtue;  we  niust  not 
blackened  their  faces;  they  were  utterly  therefore  apply  our  European  stand- 
helpless,  but,  before  all,  thirsted  for  re-  ards  to  such  stories.  Wjo  have  re- 
venge. The  poor  sickly  father  sang,  the  ceived  another  bias.  Ferocity  with 
life-long  day^mouraing  songs  for  his  mur-  ^g  j^^g  j^st  all  heroism.  Even 
dered  son,  and  complained  of  his  own  strength,  though  still  greatly  and 
impotent  condition,  wh:ch  prevented  ^it^ervedlv  nrized  has  become  less 
him  from  going  on  the  war-trail,  and  "^^^^euiy  prized,  nas  Decorae  less 
taking  venleance  on  the  enemies  of  his  f  ^  supreme  quality,  now  that  war- 
tribe  and  famUy,  lie  was  nearly  alone  fare  is  conducted  on  scientific  prin- 
in  the  world,  and  had  but  few  relations  ciples;  but  m  the  Indian  warrior, 
who  would  take  compassion  on  him.  or  the  Canadian  voyageur,  it  is  of 
There  was  nought*  in  his  house  but  first  importance.  Kohl  says  that 
mourning,  grief,  and  a  vain  cry  for  ven-  the  voyageurs  habitually  carry  one 
geance.  hundred    and    fifty   pounds    weight 

"  At  length  the  grown-up  daughter,  a  when  on   the  journey,  and  often  a 

girl  of  seventeen,  began  to  beat  the  war-  much    heavier   weight,    along   roads 

drum,  mutter  wild  songs,  and  question  where    the    European    would     have 

destiny   or,  as  the;^  tei-rn    it,  '  dream.'  difficulty  in  dragging  himself  along. 

She  had  a  dream,  in  which  it  was  re-  Endurance    is'  another    virtue  — the 

vealed  to  her  that  the  only  method  by  j^^jj^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

which  to  obtain  consolation  and  cheer-  , 

fulness — that  is,  revenge — for  her  fami-  »      ,  .        •'      ^    ^^  ^^»   ^^^^  «*"^ 

ly,  was  by  sacrificing  her  own  lover.  not  complain. 

"This  beloved  ofher  heart  was  a  youth  C)iie  of  the  rarest  virtues  among 
of  the  Sioux  tribe,  whose  acquaintance  savages  is  truthfulness.,  Some  chil- 
she  had  formed  in  happier  and  more  dren  and  ill-educated  Europeans,  lie 
peaceful  times,  and  whom  she  loved  fer-  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  lying,  and 
vently,  in  spite  of  the  blood-feud  between  not  simply  tp  shield  themselves  from 
tlie  two  tribes.  They  had  often  met  in  punishment.  Lying  arises  from 
secret,  and  were  enabled  to  do  so  with  cowardice  or  cunning ;  the  fear  of 
ease  as  their  villages  lay  on  the  frontier  punishment,  or  the  desire  of  mo- 
of  the  two  hunting-grounds.  He  be-  mentary  superiority  which  deceit 
longed  to  the  band  which  had  murdered  g^^j^s  to  give.  The  habit  of  lyitig 
her  brother,  and  as  the  revengeful  girl  ^^^^^^  ,^^^^  ^j^^^^^^  iudifierent  to 
did  not  know  how  to  get  hold  ot  any  „,,„  ,,v  :^^«.  „k:«u  t-u^  r  ,  ^  i 
other  warrior,  she  deteiliined  to  act  in  ^"^  ^^Jf ^J  ^^.^^^  ,^^^V  ^  '"%  ^^ 
obedience  to  her  dream,  and  choose  her  f  PPOsed  to  gam  As  Captain  Bur- 
beloved  as  the  victim.  These  Indians*  ^'l  ^^P  ^^  ^^^  Afnoans,  they  ''  he 
regard  their  enemies  as  responsible  en  objectlessly,  needlessly,  when  sure 
masse  for  the  excesses  committed,  and  ot  speedy  detection,  when  fact  would 
their  revenge  is  hence  satiated  when  it  he  more  profitable  than  falsehood, 
falls  on  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  culprit With  them  the  lie  is  no  mental 
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exertion,  no  exercise  of  ingenuity,  they  have  not  done.  At  their  meet- 
no  concealment,  no  mere  perversion  ings  the  orators  have  no  scruple  in 
of  the  truth:  it  is  apparently  [here  blowing  lustily  their  own  trumpets, 
the  Captain's  psychology  becomes  Every  speaker  considers  his  deed 
feeble]  a  local  instinctive  peculiarity  the  greatest,  and  the  most  useful  for 
in  the  complicated  madness  of  poor  the  whole  nation.  Each  commences 
human  nature.  The  most  solemn  his  harangue  by  remarking  that  what 
and  religious  oaths  are  with  them  his  predecessors  had  said  was  very 
empty  words;  they  breathe  an  at-  fine,  but  it  canriot  for  a  moment 
mosphere  of  falsehood,  manoeuvre,  be  compared  with  what  he  has  to 
and  contrivance:  wasting  about  the  tell  them  of  himself.  They  must 
mere  nothings  of  hfe — upon  a  pound  prepare  to  be  astonished.  His  tribe 
of  grain,  or  a  yard  of  cloth — ingenu-  is  the  greatest  in  the  land,  and  had 
.  Ity  of  iniquity  enough  to  win  and  achieved  the  greatest  deeds.  He, 
keep  a  crown."  The  reports  of  other  the  youngest  of  the  Spotted  Wea- 
travellers  among  other  savages  tell  a  sels,  not  wishing  to  be  inferior  to 
similar  tale.  Yet  Kohl,  whose  saga-  his  forefathers,  had  gone  forth  and 
city  and  whose  means  of  judging  give  performed  deeds  which  would  make 
his  statements  weight,  represents*  the  their  hairs  stand  on  end — and  so 
Ojibbeways  as  peculiarly  truthful,  forth.  To  all  this  fanfaronade^  as 
having,  in  short,  the  real  moral  sense  as  we  would  deem  it,  the  warriors 
of  noble  natures:—  listen  with  delight  and  yells  of  ap- 

"  Never  promise  them  anything  you  pla^^e.  It  is  understood  that  each 
are  not  quite  certain  of  fulfilling.  Never  ^^^  ^^  ^  ™ake  himself  as  big  as  he 
deceive,  delude,  or  lead  them  astray;  can.  Just  as  he  puts  on  his  war- 
aud,  as  far  as  is  possible,  make  sure  you  paint  to  make  himself  look  formida- 
are  never  mistaken.  Breaking  a  promise  ble,  so  does  he  paint  his  narrative. 
is  regarded  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  No  one  thinks  of  contradicting  him. 
-light  as  a  lie.  And  if  you  once  appear  If,  however — and  ,this  is  the  point, 
to  them  a  liar,  mutual  confidence  is  which  shows  the  moral  nature  of 
irrevocably  lost.  the  Indians— if  the  orator  is  guilty 

« Thev  most  ^teem  truth  and  kmd-  ^f  deception  as  regards  the  facts, 
ness  of  heart  But  just  as  they  cannot  ^^^  ^^^^  deception  is  not  mere  exl 
comprehend  the  latter  quahty  unless  al-  ^*:  ^      i    «.  •  r    ^u 

liedwithgenerositv,sotruthcannotexi3t  fggeration,  but  perversion  of  the 
without  a  decided^and  sure  judgment.  ^''^^^/P-J  one  noay  get  up  and  con- 
"  If  you  say  to  one  of  them,  •  I  love  ^radict  htm.  "  But  tins,"  says  Kohl, 
thee,'  have  a  present  ready  to  hand,  to  "  is  a  rare  case,  and  becomes  a  very 
prove  your  love  clearly.  You  will  lose  serious  matter;  for  any  man  con- 
m  their  sight  if  a  present,  or  some  tan-  victed  of  falsehood  at  the  solemnity 
gible  poliienes*,  does  not  follow  on  such  of  a  war-dance  is  ruined  for  life.  A 
an  assurance.  But  it  is  often  suificient  liar  can  hardly  ever  regain  the  confi- 
to  hand  them  the  plate  from  which  you  dence  of  his  countrymen." 
have  been  eating,  and  on  which  you  Next  to  the  liar,  no  man  is  so 
hate  left  a  fragment  for  them."  despised    by   these    Indians    as    the 

The  resemblance  traceable  here  narrow-hearted  egotist  and  greedy 
to  the  mental  condition  of  children  miser.  Charity  and  libtralit}-,  as 
gives  even  greater  evidence  to  the  regards  the  goods  given  by  God, 
testimony  it  affords  of  the  sense  of  are  carried  to  such  a  pitch  among 
truthfulness  in  these  Indians;  and  them,  that  Kohl  thinks  it  is  one  of 
we  see  a  similar  evidence  in  the  the  chief  obstacles  to  their  conver- 
fact  of  the  boastful  tendency,  which  sion.  As  long  as  a  man  has  any- 
they  have  in  common  with  children,  thing,  he  must,  according  to  the 
never  leading  them,  as  it  so  easily  moral  law  of  the  Indians,  share  it 
leads  the  untruthful,  into  perver-  with  those  who  want;  and  no  one 
sion  of  the  facts.  They  swagger  can  attain  any  degree  of  respect 
about  the  deeds  they  will  do,  und  who  does  not  do  so  most  liberally, 
tiie  deeds  they  have  done,  but  they  There  are  other  nations  we  have  read 
do  not  pretend  to  have  done  what    of  among  whom  tliis  "  sharing  with 
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those  who  want"  is  also    a    moral  the  gate  hefore  heing  allowed  to  enter 

law;     but    with    the    Indians  it    is  the  town,  nor  is  there  a  single  soldier  or 

practice,    and  not  precept  only.     In  ai*nied  policeman  on  the  whole  island, 

those  other  nations  referred  to,  the  ^^^  J®^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  round,  every  bush 

precept  is    so  little    practised,  that  J^°^f*^%^?  ^^^'*°»  ^°^  ^^^^nT'^'^.fu 

the  man  who  would  share  his  goods  Jl^«^^«  of  the  Europeans  are  filled  with 

««'«.K    4.u^   ^^r.-  ^u«i.i  u^  ,•«  A^^ the  most  handsome  and  desired  articles. 

THth    the  poor  would  be  in  danger  ^  ^^^^^  ^^j    j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  .^^ 

of   Hanwell.      It    is    thought   emi-  ^^^-^^^^^  ^^^  ^J^e  blockhouses  in  which 

nently  virtuous  to  give  away  a  small  they  are  packed  could  be  broken  open 

part  of  superfluity.  with  a  hatchet.    The  sum  of  ready  mo- 

The   consequence   of  this    law  is,  ney  on  the  island,  in   handsome  new 

that  there  are  no    rich  among  the  comage,  amounts  to  several  thousand 

Indians.     Frequently,  when   a   chief  dollars,   and  yet  we  sleep  with  open 

receives  handsome   goods,  either  in  windows  and  doors,   and  not  one  of 

exchange  for  his  peltry  or  as   a  re-  us  thinks  of  locking  a  door  or  bolting  a 

cognition  of    his  high  position,   he  window." 

will  throw  them  all  in  a  heap,  call  In  admiring  this  absence  of  cupi- 
his  followers,  and  divide  all  among  dity,  we  must  not  forget  to  notice 
them.  If  he  grow  very  zealous,  he  one  result  fatal  to  the  social  de- 
will  put  off  his  shirt,  give  it  away,  velopment  of  the  Indian — namely, 
and  say,  "So,  you  see,  I  have  now  the  communistic  state,  which  is  in- 
notbing  to  give,  I  am  poorer  than  evitable: — 

any  one  of  you,  and  commend  my-  „  ^s  a  natural  consequence,  this  gene- 
self  to  your  chanty.'  How  httle  rosity  among  the  Indians  has  grown  into 
cupidity  animates  them  may  be  a  species  of  communism,  and  has  a 
seen  in  their  wars.  The  forays  of  very  prejudicial  effect  on  their  civilisa- 
wild  Beduin  tribes  are  nearly  all  tion.  As  the  hunter — no  matter  how 
for  plunder;  but  the  Indian  goes  clever  and  successful  he  may  be — is 
to  war  for  vengeance.  When  he  forced  to  give  all  his  spoil  away,  in- 
prepares  an  expedition,  he  never  dustry  is  never  rewarded,  and  ihe  hard- 
thinks  of  the  booty,  but  only  of  the  working  man  toils  for  the  lazy.  The 
relatives  he  can  avenge,  and  the  indefatigable  hunter  is  always  accom- 
foes  he  can  punish.  On  the  battle-  pa»^®^  ^^  *  couple  of  idle  fellows,  who 
field  his   first  and   most    important  hve  upon  him.     If  he  do  not  ^ive  abun- 

business  is  to  take  the  sralo  of  the  <^»»%'  ^^  ^uns  the  risk  of  bemg  brand- 

Dusiness  is  to  tase  tne  scaip  ot  tne  ^^  ^  ^j^^^.     rj.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

enemy  he   hw   killed.     Having  this,  ^^^^  annoying  and  injuring  him.  They 

he  is  satisfied,  and  leaves  the  orna-  tear  his  nets,  pull  down  his  hut,  and 

ments     on    the    corpse,    which    an  ^^y  ^ig  ^^orse.     In  this  way,  then,  no 

Arab  or  an  Afghan  would  fall  upon  one  is  able  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his 

first.   .Although  there  are  no  police  toil,  and  no  rich  and  prosperous  fami- 

and  soldiers  to  protect  the  trader,  lies  can  spring  up  among  the  Indians." 
it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  trader        q^q     evidence    of   the    beautiful 

is  attacked  for  the  sake  of  booty :—  ,^ioral  nature  of  these  savages,   and 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  quote  our  their    refined    sense    of    justice,    is 

own  unusual  situation   on  this    small  given    in    the    following    story :    A 

island  as  a  proof  that  love  of  plunder  young    man    accidentally    shot     his 

and  avarice  are  not  the  prominent  or  brother,    and    fled    into    the  forest, 

dangerous  passions  of  the  Indians,     We  When  the  death  of  the  warrior  was 

are  here  a  handful  of  Europeans,  sur-  found  to  be   certain,  a  general    yell 

rounded  by  more  than  a  thousand  In-  ^^  |a,„ent  was  raised,  and  the  burial 

dians  armed  with  tomahawks,  knives,  ^^  prepared.     Women,   men,   and 

and  guns,  and  yet  not  one  of  us  feas  the  «i,;i;iw.«  «««rv  .«^««  ^rv  «»;«.V     tkIv  ,.,^ 

alightestaW    Hardly  one  of  us  Eu-  children  gave  way  to  grief     The  wo- 

ropeans  possesses  a  weapon;  only  the  Jf'^   ?^"«^f^  »°?  moaned   through 

Indians  are  armed.    There  is  not  a  trace  the  night,  loosening  their  hair,  and 

of  any  precautionary  measure,  as  in  the  covering    their    heads    with    ashes, 

towns  of  Austrian  Illyria,  where  the  The  men  blackened  their  faces,  and 

Montenegrins  and  other  mountaineers  stuck .  knives,    needles,   and    thorns 

are  compelled  to  deposit  their  anuB  at  into    their    flesh.     At  the  burial  an 
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old  Indian  stepped  forth  and  ad-  something  like  a  doctrine,  there  is 
dressed  tlie  weeping  crowd.  A  tall  so  great  a  mixture  of  traditional 
graceful  fir,  he  said,  had  stood  up-  superstitions  that  no  consistency 
right  before  him.  Suddenly,  by  can  be  expected.  According  to  lUir- 
command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  ton,  the  Eastern  Africans  are  as 
lightning  struck  the  fir-tree  and  little  troubled  witli  ceremonies  as 
levelled  it  to  the  ground.  Not  the  with  belief.  ''In  things  spiritual, 
slightest  allusion  was  made  to  the  as  in  things  temporal,  they  listen 
brother — the  innocent  cause  of  the  to  but  one  voice,  that  of  'Ada,*  or 
calamity.  Indeed,  his  relatives  hur-  custom.  The  most  offensive  scoffer 
ried  after  him  into  the  forest,  and  or  sceptic  in  Europe  is  not  regarded 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  so  that  he  re-  with  more  abomination  than  the 
turned  .with  them.  Not  a  word  of  man  in  tJiese  land  swho  would  attempt 
reproach  was  ever  addressed  to  him,  to  touch  a  jot  or  tittle  of  '  Ada.' 
nor  was  the  affair  ever  mentioned  Superstition,  the  child  of  terror 
again  in  the  family.  and  ignorance,  is  continually  foster- 
How  much  of  this  moral  excel-  ed  by  the  terrible  and  inexplicable 
lence  is  due  to  a  finely  organized  phenomena,  incessantly  forced  on 
disposition,  and  how  much  to  edu-  the  attention  of  the  savage ;  and 
cation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mark  notably  in  regions  such  as  those  of 
out.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Indians  Eastern  Africa,  where  nature,  rarely 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  way  subHme  or  beautiful,  has  spectators 
they  should  go  with  a  vigilant  care  incapable  of  feeling  her  beauty,  but 
unsurpassed  in  Europe : —  quite  capable  of  feeling    the  gloom 

and  desolation  of  her  forests  and  jun- 

"  Many  Indians,  I  can  assure  you  from  gles,  her  rugged  hills,  and  dread  uni- 

my  own  experience,  bring  up  their  chil-  form  wastes  and  swamps,   inhabited 

dreu  as  strictly  as  the  Presbyterian  fa-  ^y    dangerous  animals.      "  Deepened 

milies  in  the  East,  allow  them  no  sort  of  ^y   t],^   ^^ij-ead    of  destruction,    ever 

Iv^T^A^"':^^!^!"!  ^!! Vl'f.!^"~^!™!"  strong  in  the  barbarian   breast,  his 

around 


:mg 

edifying  to  listen  at  evening  to  the  ^»^"»^»",  """",/  "T"''  "^  "*  ^^®^ 
speeches  whiqh  an  old  Indian  will  make  others  are  well,  unless  I  have  been 
to  his  children  and  children's  children,  bewitched  ?"  This  belief  in  witch- 
I  knew  an  Indian  hunter  who  was  a  craft,  which  is  universal,  explains 
most  exemplary  and  amiable  father  of  a  to  the  ignorant  mind  phenomena 
family.  When  he  returned  home  in  the  which  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
evening  from  the  chase,  his  squaw  had  a  plicable  to  it ;  and  how  greedily  the 
warm  dish  in  readiness  for  him.  She  ignorant  accept  any  explanatfon  is 
wrung  out  his  wet  clothes  and  mocas-  painfully  exhibited  in  the  spirit- 
sins,  and  hung  them  round  the  fire  to  capping  stances  of  our  own  day. 
dry.  After  he  had  supped  he  would  he  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^,^  ^^,1  ^j^^ 
downonh.sbed  andthechidre^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
nestle  round  him.  He  would  joke  and  •  v  ?  i  i 
plav  with  the  Uttle  ones,  called  the  i^^'^l  ^^  «o™«  malicious  old  wonian 
elder  children  to  him,  questioned  them  ^as  thrown  a  spell  upon  them ;  but 
as  to  their  conduct,  gave  them  good  our  scepticism  arises  from  a  httle 
lessons  and  rules  of  hfe,  and  told  them  more  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
stories."  and    its    maladies,  together  with    a 

little   less     belief    in    the    superior 

Respecting  the  religion  of  savages  pow^s  of  old  women.     To  the  sav- 

it  is  not  easy  to  gain  any  very  pre-  age   there  is  no  reason   conceivable 

cise  idea.     They  have   not    a    doc-  why  an  old  woman  should   not  ex- 

tarine;     they    have     not    a    distinct  ercise     supernatural    powers.       The 

priesthood;    they  are  unaccustomed  Africans,     like     other-    people,    not 

to    logical    statement    of   opinions;  only  believe  in  witchcraft  and  put 

and  even  when  they  seem  to  have  witches  to  death,   but  the  accused 
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witches  boastfully  ackno'wletlge  their  that  the  sight  of   a    piebald  horse 

crime.  should   so   alter  the  concurrence  of 

The  "rain  doctor"  and  the  external  events  as  to  make  whatever 
"  medicine  man"  are  the  two  near-  the  eeer  wishes  come  to  pass ;  that 
est  approaches  to  a  priest  known  by  setting  ()ff  on  a  journey  on  Fridnys 
the  savages.  These  drones,  as  Bur-  should  be  unlucky ; — those  are  be- 
ton  calls  them,  are  of  both  sexes —  liefs  which  display  the  most  lofty 
the  women  generally  confining  them-  disregard  for  causal  relations;  and 
selves  to  the  medical  part  of  the  they  are  remnants  of  the  old  supersti- 
profession.  Rain-making  is  a  here-  tions  which  once  gained  the  assent 
ditary  calling.  The  rain-maker  is  of  all  classes.  Why,  then,  can  we 
addressed  by  a  kingly  title,  and  wonder  at  savaga^,  wholly  unaccus- 
wears  a  chieftain's  badge.'  "He  tomed  to  trace  effects  to  causes, 
is  known  by  a  number  of  small,  except  in  the  most  superficial  man- 
greasy,  and  blackened  gourds,  filled  ner,  believing  that  they  can  exercise 
with  physic  and  magic,  hanging  spells  over  their  •neighbours  ?  Kohl 
round  his  waist,  and  by  a  little  tells  us  that  the  Ojibbeways  adopt 
more  of  the  usual  grime — sanctity  some  such  plan  as  this  when  they 
and  dirt  being  connected  in  Africa  want  to  bring  calamity  or  death 
as  elsewhere,"  .  Although  medicine  upon  a  neighbour:  they  make  a 
men  are  liberally  paid  for  their  small  image  of  wood,  representing 
services,  they  have  to  bear  the  peril  their  victim,  and  pierce  holes  with  a 
of  the  exaggerated  belief  in  tlieir  needle  in  the  region  of  the  head  or 
powers,  and  therefore  seldom  die  a  heart — wherever,  in  fact,  they  wish 
natural  death,  disappointed  patients  their  foe  to  suffer.  If  he  is  to  die, 
wreaking  summary  vengeance  on  they  bury  the  image  with  certain 
them.  In  civilised  Europe  the  magic  spells,  and  place  four  red' 
"medicine  man"  is  permitted  to  vag^  in  the  grave.  At  times  they 
kill  with  great  freedom,  if  he  kills  burn  the  effigy.  If  the  victim  really 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Un  die,  which  of  course  sometimes  hap- 
homme  mort  est  un  homme  mort^  pens,  they  boast  that  it  was  their 
mais  la  science^  Monsieur  I  It  is  spells  which  killed  him.  A  similar 
only  quacks,  without  licence  to  kill,  process  is  supposed  to  cure  the 
who  are  called  to  account  for  th'^ir  .sick.  They  make  a  figure  of  clothes 
failures.  Savages  treat  their  medi-  stuffed  with  straw,  intended  to 
cine  men  as  quacks.  Hue,  in  his  represent  the  illness  or  evil  spirit 
delightful  travels,  tells  us  that  the  which  torments  the  sick  man.  This 
Lama  physician,  if  he  happen  to  figure  they  carry  to  a  medicine  lodge, 
have  no  medicine  by  him,  is  not  and  shoot  arrows  at  it,  in  the  pre- 
disconcerted.  He  writes  the  names  sence  of  the  sick  man,  till  it  is  re- 
of  the  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of  duced  to  tatters, 
paper,  moistens  the  paper  with  his  Sclioolboys  will  carry  about  with 
saliva,  and  rolls  them  up  into  pills,  them  a  "lucky  stone,"  and  many 
which  the  patient  tosses  down  with  people  still  believe  in  amulets.  Kohl 
perfect  confidence.  To  swallow  the  tells  us  that  one  of  his  Indians  hav- 
name  of  a  remedy  or  the  remedy  it-  ing  heard  a  remarkable  rustling  in 
self,  say  the  Tartars,  is  the  same  a  larch  tree,  henceforward  believed 
thing.  it  was   his  protector.     He  took  his 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  ob-  friends  to  see  it,  and  would  say, 
serve  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  ^'  Voila  Tarbec  en  qui  j'ai  confiance." 
relations  between  cause  and  effect  Another  Indian  on  his  travels,  sat 
which  savages,  like  chiRlren  (and  down  opposite  a  rock  which  seemed 
to  a  gi'eat  extent,  also,  like  many  to  him  to  make  a  step  towards  him, 
educated  adults),  manifest  in  their  bow,  and  return  to  its  old  position, 
interpretations  of  quite  ordinary  phe-  This,  which  was  probably  nothing 
nomena.  That  tying  a  mutton  bone  but  the  effect  of  transient  giddiness, 
to  the  bed-post  should  Cure  a  man  could  not  but  impress  the  unreason- 
of  rheumatism ;  that  a  child's  caul  ing  savage,  who  henceforth  regard- 
should  save  a  sailor  from  shipwreck ;  ed  the  rock  as  his  protecting  god, 
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to  whom   he  made  offerings  of  to-  ed  the  prairies  told  me  that  there  was 

^g^(.o  ^^'^^y  <^**^  sign-laDguage,  which  all  the 

Kohl    gives  some  interesting  de-  Indians  comprehended,   and   any  one 

tails   of  the  symbols  by  which  the  who  had  learned  it  could  trayel  with  it 

T  J*                            «^-4.„:r»      oUo»»«^4-  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other. 

Indians^  express      certain     abstract  ..  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^.^^  j 

Ideas. .  have  given  specimens,  such  as  the  sun,  a 

day,  a  number,  a  horseman,  dc,  when 

"  When  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  nothing  better  or  more  natural  could  be 

Great  Spirit,  they  usually  direct  a  rever-  chosen,  this  is  easily  to  be  understood, 

ential  or  timid  glance  upwards,  or  point  But  the  sign-language  developed  itself  to 

the  forefinger  perpendicularly  but  gen-  a  fuller  extent,  and  undertook  a  visible 

tly  to  the  sky.  representation  of  abstract  ideas.    Hence 

•'When  alluding  to  the  sun  or  to  the  much   must  naturally  become  conven- 

time,  whieli  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  tional.    Thus,  for  instance,  if  desirous  to 

the  sun  is  their  clock,  and  indicating  the  express  the  idea  of  *  beauty,*  this  could 

spot  at  wliich  ihe  sun  stood,  when  the  not  be  imitated  like  the  explosion  of  a 

event  to  which  they  are  alluding  occur-  gun.      Still,  some  sign  to  express  this 

red,  they  point  fixedly  to  that  point,  and  idea  could  be  agreed  on.  Most  curiously, 

hold  their  arm  in  that  position  forseve-  the  Indian  races  were  unanimous  in  ac- 

ral  moments.  cepting  the  same  sign.   When  they  wish 

'*  When  speaking  of  a  day,  they  pass  to  explain  that  thev  saw  a  *  beautiful' 
the  finger  slowl}'  along  the  entire  vault  woman,  they  pass  the  flat  hand  gently 
of  heaven,  commencing  at  the  east,  and  and  slowly  through  the  air,  as  if  imitat- 
t<^rminating  in  the  west.  This  is  the  ing  the  wave-line.  Even  the  sex  is  de- 
sign for  *  one-day.^  scribed  unanimously.     When  speaking 

"  If  a  shot  has  to  be  mentioned  in  the  of  a  woman,  the  Indians  pass  the  palm 

story,  they  usually  strike  the  palm  of  once  down  the  face  and  the  whole  body, 

the  left  hand  with  the  back  of  the  right,  as  if  wishing  to  indicate  ^e  long  waving 

60  as  to  produce  a  slight  sound.  dresses  or  the  graceful  contour  of  the 

*'  If  describing  a  journey  on   horse-  female  body.      This  smoothing  of  the 

back,  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right  face   universally  means  *  a  member  of 

are  placed   astride  of  the  forefinger  of  the  fair  sex.* 

the  left  hand,  and  both  represent  the  "  A  copious  grammar  of  this  lancnage 

galloping  movements  of  a  horse.  If  it  is  of  signs  could  be  written.     How  rich  it 

a  foot  journe}',  they  wave  the  two  fin-  would  be,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 

gers  several  times  through  the  air.  that  Indians  of  two  diflferent  tribes,  who 

"  In  coimting,  the  ten  fingers  are  na-  do  noi  undei'stand  a  word  of  each  other's 

turally  used,  and  the  number  is  not  only  spoken  language,  will  sit  for  half  a  day 

held  up,  but  mentioned.  on  one  spot,  talking  and  chattering,  and 

"In  this  manner,  and  by  many  hun-  telling  each  other  all  sorts  of  stories, 

dred  similar  gestures,  they  supplement  with  movements  of  their  fingers,  heads^ 

and  support  their  oral  remarks.    And  it  and  feet.*'     .     .     . 

will  be  seen,  from  the  gestures  I  have  "  A  hollow  hand,  with  the  motion  of 

described,  that  the  tongue  can  be  fre-  drawing  water,  signifies  water.     When 

quently  allowed  a  rest,  and  the  mean-  ihe  finger  traces  serpentine  lines  on  the 

ing  perfectly  conveyed  by  the  signs.  ground,  it  is  a  river.     A  hand  moved  np 

"Suppose  an  Indian   wished  to  tell  and  down  in  the  air  signifies  a  moun- 

another  that  he  had  ridden  for  three  tain. 

days  over  the  prairie,  he  first  points  to  "The  several  beasts  have  naturally 

his  own  wortliy  person — that  will  in-  their  special  signs.     Usually  only  some 

dicate  *  I.*     Then  he  sets  his  fing^s  a  characteristic  portion  of  the  animal  is 

galloping  as  I  have  described.   This  per-  imitated — for  instance,  the  horns.    The 

fects  the  idea  :  '  I  travelled  on  horse-  horns  of  the  buffalo  differ  from  those  of 

back.'     Next  he  passes  his  hand  once  the  elk,  and  thus  the  entire  animal  is 

Athwart  the  sky,  which  furnishes  the  indicated. 

rotion  of  *  day ;'  and  finally  holds  up  ''The   idea   of  a   large  number,    or 

three  fingers  before  his  friend's  eyes,  to  '  many,' is  described  by  clutching  at  the 

show  he  spent  *  three'  days.  air  several  times  with  both  hands.     The 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  In-  motion  greatly  resembles  that  of  dan- 

dian  dialects  differ  so  greatly,  this  Ian-  senses  playing  the  castagn^ttesw 

guage  of  signs  is  the  same  for  enormous  *'  'Little,'  or  'nothing,'  is  signified  by 

distancea.  All  travellers  who  have  cross-  passing  one  hand  over  the  other. 
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"  Very  curious,  but  (^oite  universal,,  where  kings  and  chieftains  demand 
is  the  sign  for  admiration  amorng  the  baksheesh  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  and 
American  Indians.  They  hold  the  hoi-  where  no  one  will  even  direct  you 
low  hand  for  some  time  before  the  on  your  way  without  a  "  present," 
mouth.  This  is,  however,  I  suspect,  a  jg  ij^tie  less  than  what  the  traveller 
species  of  quiproquo,  and  the  real  sign  ^^^^^g  ^jj-j^  throughout  the  NeapoU- 
-namely.  the  mouth  widely  oDened  m  ^^^  dominions.  It  is  not  only  the 
amazement  —  is  concealed  behmd  it.  k^«,-««o  ,„k^  i.^«  ^„^-,r  «««  u«/x«,„ 
They  carry  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  ^.^^'^P  who  beg,-every  one  knows 
conceal  the  face  behind  it.  because  it  is  ^^t  impudeiit  mendicancy  of  the 
improper  to  display  emotion  or  admira-  P^^^^?*  customhouse  oflicers,  and 
tion."  functionaries  of  vanous  kinds.  We 
_*  .  /,  V.  J  .  have  been  asked  per  la  lotiglia  by  a 
The  mention  of  this  desire  to  con-  ^^^  wearing  the  Government  uni- 
ceal  emotion  reminds  us  that  the  ^^m  upon  no  better  pretext  than 
civihsed  Englishman,  whose  ambi-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ,^i^t  lazzarone. 
tion  seems  to  be  never  to  allow  any  g^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^he  quay  to  see  us  de- 
strong  expression  of  emotion  to  ^^^^  ^^  j^eld  out  his  hand,  as  if 
escape  him,  is  only  imitating  a  cha-  ^Xxqtq  was  some  tariff  of  supervision, 
racteristic  of  most  savage  tribes.  Nay,  we  have  seen  a  carpenter  actu- 
Lessmg,  in  his  splendid  fragment,  j^n  q^jj  j^ig  ^^^^  ^o  run  after  the 
"Laokoon,y  draws  attention  to  the  carriage,  holding  out  his  hat  for 
way  m  which  Homer  makes  the  ^,,,g  j^  u^^  manner  the  delight  in 
Trojans  suppress,  and  the  Greeks  bargaining  which  the  Africans  dis- 
express,  emotion ;  so  far  from  the  i^y  [^  niuch  the  same  as  that  ex- 
Greek  being  anxious  to  have  it  be-  ^ibited  by  the  Italians  generally.  Of 
lieved  he  did  not  feel  pain,  he  made  course,  the  African  being  less  pressed 
his  very  gods  howl  when  wounded.  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^nd  less  subject  to  competi- 

*'The  stoic  uf  ti^e  wood»— a  man  without  a  tion.  Can  afford  to  indulge  this  task 

^"»"  to  an  excess  not  permissible  in  Eu- 

may  be  very  admirable  to  savages,  rope.     *'  A  lot  of  two  hundred  tusks," 

but  it  is  a  higher  ideal  of  humanity  Burton  says,  "is  rarely  sold  under 

to  feel   keenly  and    yet    act  stead-  four  months.     Each  article  is  laid 

fastly.     Macduff  is  ready  enough  to  upon  the  ground,  and  the  purchaser 

bear  his  anguish  like  a  man,  but  he  begins  by  placing    some    handsome 

must  also  feel  it  like  a  man.     And  cloths  under  the  point  and  bamboo 

the  same  is  true  of  all  feeling.     The  of  the  tusk,  and  by  covering  its  whole 

gaping  clown,  who  marvels  at  every  length  with  a  third ;  these  form  the 

novelty,  is  on  a  higher  moral  level  first  perquisites  of  the  seller.    After 

than  the  obtuse  exquisite  who  sees  a  few  days,  during  Avhich  rice  and 

"  nothing  in  it"  ghee,   sugar  and    sweetmeats,   must 

„  ,.     ^     ,  .    .     ,          ^^      „  be  freely  supplied,   commences   the 

"  We  Uve  by  admiration,  love,  and  hope ;"  chaffering  for   the   price.      The  Bau- 

and  the  man  who  pretends  to  feel  yan  becomes  excited  at  the  ridicul- 

none  of  these  is  simply  a  coxcomb :  ous  demands  of  his  client,  screams 

the  man  who  does  not  feel  them  is  like  a  woman,   pushes  him   out  of 

the  savage.  doors,  and  receives  a  return  of  simi- 

It  has   already  been  hinted,  that  lar    treatment    with    interest.     He 

underneath   the  grave    diversity    of  takes  advantage  of   his    knowledge 

forms    may  be    found    considerable  that  the   African  is  never  satisfied 

similarities  of  tendency  in  the  savage  with  the  first  offer,  however  liberal; 

and  in   the  civilised  nature.     Many  he    begins    with    a  quarter  of   the 

of  the  things  noticeable  as  charac-  worth,  then  he  raises  it  to  one  half,' 

teristio  of  the  savage  are  found  lin-  and  when  the   barbarian  still  hesi- 

gering  amongst  ourselves,  either  in  tates,  he  throws  in  some  flashy  ar- 

remote    provinces,    in    uncultivated  tide  which  turns  the  scale." 

classes,  or  in  children.    The  fatiguing  The  position  of  woman  is  com- 

and  universal  mendicancy  of  Africa,  monly  held  to  be  a  test  of  the  civil- 
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isation  reached  by  any  nation.    In  Having   tLeir    time    thns    occupied, 

savage   tribes   that  position   is    cer-  and  their  bodies  thus  put  to  rou^h 

tainly  not  elevated.     Woman  is  held  usage,     they    cannot    imitate    their 

to  be  wholly  inferior  to  man,  and  has  European   sisters   in   their    devotion 

inferior  labours   to    perform.      This  to  dress  and  fashion.     That  falls  to 

shocks  the  susceptibilities  of  a  Eu-  the  men. 

ropean,  who   nevertheless   is    rarely        "  it  is  to  a  European  a  most  comical 

very    consistent    in    his   own    treat-  sight  to  notice  a  savage  before  a  looking- 

ment  of  women.     He  is  ready  with  glass.     Vanity  and  self-admiration  are 

the  most  splendid  rhetoric  in  praise  as  visible  in  him  as  in   a  Parisian  co- 

of  woman,  but   this  cliivalry  is  not  quette.      He    even    outvies   lier ;     for 

unmiiigled      with      contempt.       He  wl»»'e  ^^^  changes  the  fashion   of  her 

talks  fis  if  women  were  angels,  and  bonnet  and  the  colour  of  her  dress  three 

treats  them  as  if  they  were  frivolous  fJ  ^^"^'  times  a-year,  the  Indian  alters 

fools.     He   has  the  loudest  voice  to  the  colour  on  his  face-for  his  attention 

proclaim   their  inherent   purity  and  H^^^f  "'^  ^^  ^^''  P°'^'^"  ^^  ^''^  1'"''^" 
delicacy,  and  has   the   least  possible        .  ^  jf^^^  watched  three  or  four  hand- 

confidence  m  it.     The  savage  has  no  ^^^^  y^nng  Indians  here,  and  saw  them 

such     sophistications.      He     despises  every  day  wearing  a  different  pattern  on 

woman  as  an  inferior  animal.     War  their  faces.    They  belonged  to  the  aris- 

and  hunting  he  reserves  for  himself  tocracy  of  their  band,and  were  evidently 

— all    other   labour   is   thrown   upon  dandies.      I  saw  them  lounging  along 

her  shoulders.     Kohl  tells  us  that  an  verv  seriously  and  with  great  dignity, 

unlucky   half-lame   Indian   who  was  with  green  or  yellow  stripes  on  their 

of  no  use  either  to  hunt  or  paddle,  noses,  their  long  pipes  under  their  arms, 

and   hence  remained  at  home   with  a°d  wrapped  up  in  theii  wide  blanket- 

the   squaws,    would    sometimes   lend  cloaks.     They   were  always   together, 

a  hand  to  the  women  as  they  felled  an;]evidentlv  formed  a  clique, 
thft    treps    and    carried    awav    loirs-         **  Daily,  when  I  had  the  opportunity.  I 

tne   trees    ana    carnea    away   logs  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  pattern  their  faces  displayed, 

but  no  other  man  would  have  moved  ^^^  ^,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^i,,^^   ^   collecfion 

a  finger,  not  even  when  making  love  ^],^^^  ^^^,,^^^  ^^^^  astonished  myself 

to  his  wood-cutting  charmer.  The  strange  combinations  produced  in 

the  kaleidoscope  may  be  termed  weak 

*'The  women  are  also  obliged  to  pro-  when  compared  to  what  an  Indian's  im- 

cure  and   cut  up  the  firewood   in  the  agination  produces  on  his  forehead,  nose, 

forest.     This  is  one  of  their  chief  daily  and  cheeks.     I  will  try  to  ^ive  some  ae- 

tasks ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  count  of  them,  as  far  as  words  will  reach. 
Indian  encampments  round  me  I  always         "Two  things  struck  me  most  in  their 

hear,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  eveningthe  orrangement  of  colours :  first,  the  fact 

axes  of  the  wornen  and  girls  sounding.as  that  they  did  not  tronble  themselves  at 

they  prepare  the  logs  for  the  next  day,  all  about  the  natural  divisions  of  the 

and  emerge  heavily  laden  from  the  scrub,  face;  and,  secondly,  the  extraordinary 

Usually,   too,    I   notice   several   young  mixture  of  the  graceful  and  the  gro- 

fellows   idling   about  under  the  trees,  tesque."  * 

serenely  watching  the  (oiling  women  ^^j,j         ^j^^^  ornaments  seem  to 

and  conversing  anablv  with  them.     As  .,         .  ^i         i  •     -^ 

I  am  told,  this  woodcutting  hour  is  the  *^^    stn^nger,   they   have    a    .igmfi- 

grand  love-making  time  for  tlie  young  ^ance   to   the    Indian    eye    not   less 

^en »»  great   than   the   proper  shape   of    a 

bonnet  or  sleeve  has  for  ns.     If   a 

The   girls  begin   their  labours   as  lady  wished  to  create  a  general  im- 

early  ns  six  years  old,  while   their  pression   of  her   insanity,   she   need 

haughty  brothers  walk  by  their  side,  only    wear    the    bonnet    and     dress 

disdaining    to    carry   anything    but  worn  by  every  one  a  few  years  ago, 

bow  and  arrow.     Of  course,  as  they  and  then   considered    quite    proper, 

perforrp     the     work     of    carpenter,  In   hke   manner    Kohl,   on    hearing 

joiner,    mason,     and    porter,    their  some  Indians  speak  of  one  of  their 

hands  and  arms  are  hardened   and  tribe  who  had  gone  mad,  asked  how 

developed  in   a  way  which    would  he  had  shown  his  insanity.     "  Oh  I" 

surprise     their     European     sisters,  they  said,   "he   dresses  liiraself   up 
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80  funnily  with   feathers  and  shells,  purer  moral  nature,  is  one  at  vari- 

and  paints  his  face  so  comically,  that  ance  with  all  that  psychology  and 

it  is  enough  to  make  one  die  with  experience   reveal.     No  man  having 

laughing."      As  ^he  speakers   were  a  soul    can  be    without  a  theory  of 

themselves  overladen  with  feathers,  life — a  philosophy  of  some  sort ;  he 

shells,     green,     vermilion,    Prussian  must    think ;     he    is    compelled  to 

blue,  and  chrome  yellow,  Kohl  could  speculate,   and  attempt  an  explana- 

hardly  keep  his  countenance.  twn  of  the  mysteries   around  him ; 

Kohl  gives  it  not  only  as  his  own.  and   the   question,   therefore,  is   not 

opinion,  but  as  that  of  many  Euro-  whether  man    must    have    a   philo- 

peans,  that  after  having  lived  some  sophy  or  not,  but   what  philosophy 

time  with   these  gaily   painted    In-  he  shall  adopt.      The  same  may  be 

dians,  the  paint  is  really  felt  to  be  said  of  luxury,  and  all  the  arts  and 

an  ornament.     Whenever  the  Indians  appliances   of  civilisation.       In    the 

washed  themselves  they  seemed  in-  rudest  possible  condition  man  will 

significant  and  uglier.      Everything  and   must    invent    some    appliances 

is  habit ;  and  to  eyes  accustomed  to  for  the  securing  of  food,  the  tillage 

behold  the  dazzling  warriors  in  their  of  the  earth,  the  shelter  of  his  family 

war-paint,   the  pale  faces  must  ap-  from   cold,   rain,   and    wild    beasts; 

pear  very  mean.  '  and  the  question  is.  Are  these  appli- 

The  few  points  we  have  touched  ances  to  be  effectual  ?    Is  he  better 

upon  will  suffice  to  show,  that  while  off  with  good  than  with  bad  instru- 

savage  life  presents  many  details  of  ments  ?      So    likewise    with    social 

great  interest  to  the  philosopher,  it  laws:   under  some   form  of  govern- 

does    not  and    cannot  present  him  ment  he  must  live,  if  he  live  with 

with  the  scientific  data  for  any  con-  his   fellow-men ;   is  he   more  likely 

elusions  as  to  man  in  a  state  of  ha-  to  develop  his  moral   nature   when 

ture,  uncorrupted  by  civilisation.     It  living  in   the  light   of    well-defined 

can  only  show  how  man  is  variously  laws,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 

biassed  by  the  various  tendencies  of  curing    justice  for    all,   than    when 

the  society  in  which  he  lives.     We  living  in  a  society  where   supersti- 

can  no  more  get  at  human  nature  tion,  caprice,   and  individual  might 

unaffected  by  social  conditions  than  determine  everything  ?     The  aim  of 

we  can  get  at  the  human  mind  freed  civilisation  is  conquest  over  the  ma- 

from   all    erroneous   conception   and  terial   world   in   order  to   the  freer 

all  traditional  bias.      The  ignorant  development  of  the  intellectual  and 

man   is   not  nearer   to   the  state  of  moral  life.     The  uncivilised  man  is 

ideal  purity  than  is  the  professor  of  moved  towards  the  same   end,   but 

a  false  philosophy.     Rousseau's   no-  he  is  further  off  from  its  attainment, 

tion  that   meditation  means  corrup-  In  other  words,  uncivilised  man  is 

tion,   and  that  men   "untainted  by  not  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  maa 

philosophy"     are    necessarily    of    a  in  a  state  of  imperfect  civilisation. 
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The  array  in  China  lias  been  singu-  speech,  a  hearing,  nor  a  leading 
larly  fortunate  in  the  time  at  which  article.  The  Volunteer  movement 
its  victories  were  achieved.  All  has  become  a  permanent  institution, 
actors,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  which  has  lost  its  novelty  without 
real  life,  are  naturally  anxious  that  losing  its  force.  Abroad,  there 
their  deeds  should  be  made  mani-  is  France, .  which  always  presents 
fest ;  while  soldiers  and  sailors  espe-  points  of  interest ;  but  our  late 
cially,  to  whom  glory  is  the  breath  friendly  visit  from  the  Empress 
of  tlieir  nostrils,  are  by  no  means  may  surely  be  accepted  as  a  token 
satisfied  if  they  only  deserve  and  that  the  long-talked  of  unfriendly 
command  sdccess.  They  require  visit  from  the  Emperor  has  been 
that  a  due  share  of  public  attention  postponed  Hue  die.  The  fervent 
should  be  directed  towards  them ;  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
and  wherever  an  English  army  has  Liberator  has  assumed  a  much  more 
fought '  and  conquered,  the  first  sober  character  since  Garibaldi  re- 
thought of  the  General,  amid  his  tired  from  the  scene.  The  siege  of 
anxious  cares,  of  the  light-hearted  Gaeta  promises  to  be  as  tedious  as 
soldiers  who  have  come  safely  sieges  generally  are.  The  issue, 
through  the  dangers  of  battle,  and  sooner  or  later,  is  certain,  so  the 
even  of  the  wounded  heroes  who  are  charm  of  uncertainty  is  gone ;  and 
stretched  on  the  hospital-pallets,  is,  we  cannot  deny  that  those  who  now 
What  will  they  say  of  this  in  Eng-  support  the  falling  dynasty  within 
land  ?  and  great,  indeed,  must  be  the  walls  of  Gaeta  have  shown  a  de- 
the  interest  of  any  measure  of  inter-  votion  that  must  command  our  admi- 
nal  reform  or  foreign  negotiation  ration.  From  across  the  Atlantic  we 
which  can  sensibly  affect  the  amount  receive  stirring  news,  but  our  Ameri- 
of  attention  and  sympathy  which  can  cousins  are  so  fond  of  creating 
the  nation  has  to  bestow  upon  its  a  sensation,  and  so  many  of  their 
army  in  the  field.  The  only  rival  journals  announce  that  they  are  now 
in  this  respect  which  an  army  need  only  getting  up  a  little  stronger 
fear  is  another  army.  If  a  struggle  sensation  than  usual,  that  we  must 
is  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  wait  to  see  whether  they  are  in  ear- 
globe,  then,  indeed,  the  mightier  nest  before  looking  seriously  into 
efforts  of  a  large  army  may  be  the  the  present  discussions  between  De- 
bnshel  which  extinguishes  the  light  moerats  and  Republicans*  Our  army 
of  some  smaller  but  not  less  heroic  in  China  has,  therefore,  had  a  clear 
band.  It  was  so  in  the  last  China  stage  upon  which  to  act ;  and  if 
war.  There  have  been  few  more  bright  eyes  did  not  behold  their 
gallant  actions  than  that  in  which  deeds,  the  brightest  eyes  might  be- 
Keppel  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet  come  dim  by  reading  about  them, 
at  Fatshan  Creek.  But  while  our  We  have  despatches  in  French,  and 
attention  was  engrossed  with  cities  despatches  in  English,  despatches 
and  kingdoms  being  lost  and  won  from  generals,  admirals,  and  am- 
in  India,  we  could  hardly  trouble  bassadors.  Wo  have  letters  written 
ourselves  about  the  fact  that  a  few  •  expressly  for  the  newspapers,  and 
sailors  and  marines  were  burning  letters  which  find  their  way  to 
junks  and  cutting  off  Chinamen's  newspaper- columns,  although  ad- 
tails  in  the  Canton  river.  In  1861  dressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
we  have  no  such  excuse.  At  home  private  friends. 
there  is  absolutely  no  topic  of  es-  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  of 
pecial  interest  to  read  or  talk  about,  our  present  as  of  our  past  endea- 
Beform    bills    can    neither   get    a  vours  to  establish  free    intercourse 
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with  that  singular  country  that  we  jounckes,  commanded  by  the  Admiral  of 
propose  to  treat ;  and  the  first  at-  the  Sea's  deputies,  passing  down  from 
tempt  of  the  kind  has  been  so  well  Canton,  encountered  the  English,  and 
described  by  an  oflBcer  who  was  ^^  courteous  terms  desired  them  to  an- 
present  on  the  occasion,  that  we  chor,  which  accordingly,  they  did,  and 
shall  give  the  account  in  his  own  P/^sently  John  Mounteney  and  Thomas 
words  It  was  in  1684  that  the  East  l^ob^son  went  aboard  the  chief  man- 
T  V  /^  a  4.  ^  *  u  1  darm,  where  were  certain  negroes,  fuin- 
India  Company  first  despatched  seve-  ^j^^^  '^^  ^^^  Portugals,  that  interpreted, 
ral  vessels  to  China,  under  command  ^^  g^^  the  Chinese  began  somewhat 
of  Captain  Weddell.  The  Portuguese  roughly  to 'expostulate,  what  moved 
had  long  preceded  them,  so  it  was  them  to  come  thither,  and  discover  the 
thought  prudent  to  take  letters  of  in-  prohibited  goods  and  concealed  parts  and 
troduction  from  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  to  passages  of  so  great  a  prince's  domin- 
the  Governor  of  the  Portuguese  settle-  lonsf  also,  who  were  their  pilots?  Tho- 
ment  of  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mas  Robinson  replied  that  they  .were 
Canton  river.  On  arriving  there,  pome  from  Europe  to  treat  of  such  cap- 
^^  itulations  as  might  conduce  to  the  good 
"The  Procurador  of  Maccow  soon  re-  of  both  princes  and  subjects,  hoping  it 
paired  aboard  the  principal  ship,  and  might  be  lawful  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
said  that  for  the  matter  of  refreshing,  he  the  inhabitants  of  Maccow,  to  exercise 
would  provide  them ;  but  that  there  was  a  free  commerce ;  and  as  for  pilots,  they 
a  main  obstacle  to  their  trading,  which  had  none ;  but  every  one  was  able  by 
was  the  non-consent  of  the  Chineses,  his  art  to  discover  more  difficult  pas- 
who,  he  pretended,  held  his  people  ^the  sages  than  they  had  found.  The  Chinese 
Portuguese)  in  miserable  subjection,  hereafter  began  to  be  more  affable,  and 
.Tlie  English,  however,  determined  to  in  conclusion  appointed  a  small  jouncke 
discover  the  river  of  Canton,  and  fitted  to  carry  up  Captain  Carter,  John  Mount- 
out  a  barge  and  pinnace  with  above  eney,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  or  whom 
fifty  men,  which,  after  two  days,  came  else  they  pleased,  to  the  town  of  Canton, 
in  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  if  the  English  would  promise  that  the 
being  a  very  goodly  inlet,  and  utterly  pinnace  should  proceeu  no  further;  for 
prohibited  to  the  Portugals  by  the  Chin-  though  each  of  these  vessels  was  well 
eses,  who  do  -not  willingly  admit  any  furnished  with  ordnance,  and  treble- 
strangers  to  the  view  of  it,  being  the  manned,  yet- durst 'they  not  all  to  op- 
passage  and  secure  harbour  for  their  pose  her  in  any  hostile  way.  The  saiUe 
best  jounckes,  both  of  war  and  mer-  night  Captain  Carter,  Thomas  Robinson, 
chandise;  so  that  the  Portuguese  traffic  and  John  Mounteney,  left  the  pinnace, 
to  Canton  was  only  in  small  vessels,  with  orders  to  expect  their  return ;  and 
through  divers  narrow-shoaled  straits,  being  embarked  in  a  small  jouncke  of 
amongst  many  broken  islands,  to  the  thirty  tons,  proceeded  towards  Canton, 
main.  The  barge  anchoring  for  a  wind  with  intent  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the 
and  tide  to  carry  them  in,  a  jouncke,'  of  Viceroy  for  obtaining  of  license  to  settle 
those  that  accustom  to  fish,  was  descried  a  trade  in  those  parts.  The  next  day 
early  in  the  morning,  whom  Thomas  they  arrived  within  five  leagues  of  Can- 
Robinson  followed  (a  tedious  chase,  by  ton,  where  it  seems  the  rumour  of  their 
reason  of  their  many  oars),  hoping  to  coming,  and  fear  of  them,  was  already 
have  some  aboard  that  might  have  stood  arrived;  so  that  they  were  required,  in 
either  of  a  pilot  or  interpreter;  but  a  friendly  manner,  to  proceed  no  further, 
finding  neither,  having  used  them  with  but  to  repair  to  their  own  ships,  with 
all  courtesy,  dismissed  them,  contrary  to  promise  of  assistance  in  the  procuring  of 
their  timorous  expectation  ;  and  after-  license  for  trade,  if  they  would  seek  it 
wards,  for  the  same  causes  and  with  the  at  Maccow,  by  the  solicitation  of  pome 
same  success,  spake  with  another  ;  but  they  should  find  there,  and  would  in- 
after  a  delay  of  several  days,  a  small  stantly  abandon  the  river :  the  which, 
boat  made  towards  the  pinnace ;  and  having  satisfied  themselves  with  this 
having  sold  some  refreshing,  signs  were  di&covery,  and  willing  to  remove  the 
made  to  carry  some  of  the  English  to  anxiety  which  their  long  absence  might 
Canton,  and  bring  them  to  the  speech  of  breed  in  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  they 
the  mandarins,  which  the  boatmen  ac-  readily  performed.  In  a  little  time  the 
cepted  of;  but  the  next  day,  the  pinnace,  Portugals  fleet  of  six  small  vessels  set 
under  sail  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  af-  sail  for  Japan ;  upon  whose  departure  it 
ter  having  passed  by  a  certain  desolate  was  expected  that  license  of  trade  would 
dastle,  a  fleet  of  about  twenty  sail  of  tall  have  been  permitted,  accordbg  as  they 
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still  had  borne  in  hand  the  English ;  but  with  about  one  hundred  men,  which 
being  thus  freed  of  their  conceived  fear  ^ight  occasioned  them,  with  great  dis- 
lest  Captain  Weddell  and  his  men  should  tractions,  instantly  to  abandon  the  castle 
have  surprised  their  vessels,  they  in-  and  fly  ;  the  boats*  crews,  in  the  mean 
stantly  flouted  the  simple  credulity  (the  time,  without  let  entering  the  same, 
inseparablebadgeof  f«>lly)  of  the  nation  ;  and  displaying  his  Majesty's  colours 
and  at  last,  having  assembled  a  council  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  walls,  hav- 
of  purpose,  sent  the  English  a  flat  denial,  ing  the  same  night  put  aboard  all 
The  Bame  day,  at  a  consultation  called  their  ordnance,  fired  the  council-house, 
aboard  the  Admiral  (We<ldell)  to  that  and  demolished  what  they  could.  The 
purpose,  Captain  Carter,  John  Mount-  boats  of  the  fleet  also  seized  a  jouncke 
eney,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  delivered  laden  with  boards  and  timber,  and  ano- 
to  the  whole  council,  together  with  a  ther  with  salt ;  another  vessel  of  small 
draught  of  the  river,  the  sum  of  their  moment  was  surprised,  by  whose  boat  a 
attempts,  success,  and  hopes ;  which  be-  letter  was  sent  to  the  mandarines  at  Can- 
ing well  pondered,  it  was  generally  ton,  expostulating  their  breach  of  truce, 
consented  that  the  whole  fleet  should  excus^ing  the  assailing  of  the  cattle,  and 
Bailfor  the  river  of  Canton  They  arrived  withal,  in  fair  terms,  requiring  the  ^ber- 
in  a^few  days  before  the  foremen tioned  ty  of  trade.  This  letter,  it  seems,  was 
desolate  castle,  and  being  now  furnished  delivered  ;  for  the  next  day  a  mandarine 
with  some  slender  interpreters,  they  soon  of  no  great  note,  sometime  a  Portugal 
had  speech  with  divers  mandarines  in  Christian,  called  Paulo  Norett}-,  came 
the  king's  jounckes,  to  whom  the  cause  towards  the  ships  in  a  small  boat  with  a 
of  tiieir  arrival  \t^as  declared — viz.,  to  white  flag,  to  whom  the  English,  having 
entertain  peace  and  amity  with  them,  to  laid  open  the  injuries  received,  and  the 
traffic  freely  as  the  Portugalls  did,  and  sincere  intent  they  had  to  establish  fair 
to  be  forthwith  supplied  for  their  monies  trade  and  commerce,  and  were  no  way 
with  provisions  for  their  ships:  all  which  willing  (but  in  their  own  defence)  to 
those  mandarines  promised  to  solicit  oppose  the  China  nation,  presented  cer- 
"with  the  prime  men  resident  at  Canton  ;  tain  gifts,  and  dismissed  him  to  his  mas- 
and  in  the  mean  time  desire  an  expecta-  ters,  who  were  some  of  the  chief  man- 
tion  of  six  days,  which  were  granted  ;  darines,  riding  about  a  point  of  land 
and  the  English  ships  rode  with  white  not  far  from  the  ships,  who  being  by  him 
ensigns  on  the  poop.  But  their  perfidi-  duly  informed  thereof,  returned  him 
0U8  friends  the  Portugalk  had  in  all  agam  the  same  night,  with  a  small 
that  time,  sin^e  the  return  of  the  pin-  jouncke,  taking  up  authority  to  carry 
nace,  so  beslandered  them  to  the  Chin-  up  such  as  should  be  appointed  to  Can- 
686,  reporting  them  to  be  rogues,  ton,  tliere  to  tender  a  petition,  and  to 
thieves/beggars,  and  what  not,  that  the}'^  conclude  further  upon  the  manner  of 
became  very  jealous  of  the  good  meaning  their  future  proceedings.  John  Mount- 
of  the  English — insomuch  that  at  night  eney  and  Thomas  Robinson  passed  up 
time  they  put  forty-six  of  iron  cast  ord-  the  river,  and  the  next  evening  arrived 
nance  into  the  fort  lying  close  to  the  brink  at  the  city,  anchoring  close  under  the 
of  the  river,  each  piece  between  six  and  walls,  in  sight  of  the  palace  of  Champin, 
seven  hundred  weight,  and  well  propor-  the  Admiral-General ;  and  on  the  mor- 
tioned;  and  after  the  end  of  four  days,  row,  having  procured  a  petition  to  be 
having,  as  they  thought,  sufficiently  for-  formally  drawn  up,  by  means  of  the  said 
tified  themselves,  they  discharged  divers  Noretty,  they  were  called  ashore,  and, 
shots,  though  without  hurt,  upon  one  of  passing  through  a  treble  guard,  and  at 
the  barges  passing  by  them  to  find  out  a  length  coming  in  sight  of  the  chiefs  as- 
convenient  watering-place.  Herewith  sombled,  they  were  willed,  according  to 
the  whole  fleet,  being  mstantly  inc  ensed,  the  custotn  of  the  country,  to  kneel ;  and 
did  on  the  sudden  display  their  bloody  Thonms  Ho))inson,  holdmg  the  petition 
ensigns,  and,  weighing  their  anchors,  fell  at  largo,  extended  upon  his  head,  deli- 
up  with  the  flood,  and  birtlied  them-  vortni  it  to  Noretty  to  carry  up  to 
selves  before  the  castle,  from  whence  Champin :  the  contents  whereof  being 
came  many  shot,  yet  not  any  that  toul'h-  so  reasotiable,  as  before  specified,  he 
ed  hull  or  rope.  Whereupon,  not  being  prenontly  consented  unto,  and  prv>mised 
able  to  endure  their  bravadoes  any  long-  \\\t  iitniost  assistance,  blaming  the 
er,  each  ship  began  to  play  furiously  trcaohery  o(  the  Portugalls,  whom  he 
upon  them  with  their  broadsides;  and  af-  taxctl  us  authors,  by  their  slanders,  of 
ter  two  or  three  hours,  perceiving  their  all  the  j>roocdent  inconveniences.  They 
cowardly  fainting,  the  boats  wore  landed  returned   from  Canton  fully  satisfied ; 
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and  hereupon  the  Chinese  guns  were  have  some  effect,  for  the  chief  corn- 
landed,  and  delivered  into  their  hands,  missioner  (»f  customs  was  degraded  ; 
their  jounckes  freely  dismissed,  and  a  but  on  Mr.  Flint's  return  to  the 
seeming  peace  on  all  sides  ensued."  factory,  when  he  and  the  council 
Such  Avas  the  characteristic  com-  attended  on  the  viceroy  to  hear  an 
menceinent  of  our  intercourse  with  order  on  the  subject  read,  they  were 
China;  and,  considering  the  little  knocked  down  because  they  wonJd 
ceremony  with  which  the  English  not  kneel  in  his  presence.  Flint 
presented  themselves,  their  recep-  was  kept  two  years  in  prison,  and 
tion  augured  that  a  trade  woulfl  be  the  Chinaman  who  had  drawn  up 
established  with  less  difficulty  than  his  petition  to  the  Emperor  be- 
afterwards  intervened.  The  ir-  lieaded.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rnption .  of  tlie  Mantchow  Tartars  Emperor  knew  nothing  of  these 
subsequently  took  place,  and  the  transactions,  which  were  intended 
Tartars  have  always  shown  a  greater  to  prevent  any  appeals  to  Pekin  for 
jealousy  of  foreigners  than  the  the  future.  But  the  most  serious 
Chinese  themselves.  But  the  trade  causes  of  disturbance  and  interrnp- 
iucreased  during  the  last  century,  tion  of  commerce  were  occasions 
in  spite  of  the  constant  interrup-  when  a  Chinaman  was  killed  either 
tions  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  accidentally  or  in  drunken  brawls 
the  conduct  of  the  native  officials,  with  the  sailors.  The  mandarins 
Both  parties  were  too  much  bene-  always  sliowed  a  most  laudable  de- 
fited  for  it  ever  to  bo  hmg  sus-  sire  to  protect  the  lives  of  their 
pended ;  and  the  history  of  the  rise  countrymen,  but  a  shameless  disre- 
of  our  commerce  at  Canton  shows  gard  of  justice  in  the  punishments 
to  what  vexations  and  indignities  with  which  they  avenged  them.  In 
naen  will  submit  in  the  hopes  of  1784  a.  Chinese  boatman  was  acci- 
gain.  The  only  port  open  to  fo-  dentally  killed  by  the  discharge 
reigners  was  Canton,  and  as  the  of  one  of  the  guns  on  board  an  Eng- 
East  India  Company  possessed  a  lish  vessel  whilst  firing  a  salute, 
monopoly  up  to  the  year  1^4,  the  According  to  Chinese  law,  the  crime 
English  community  was  represent-  of  homicide,  whether,  accidental  or 
ed  by  a  "select  committee  of  the  not,  is  punishable  by  death,  al- 
Company's  supercargoes,"  whose  *'tho:igh  this  punishment  can  gene- 
president  must  ■  have  generally  led  rally  be  comnmted  for  a  fine.  The 
a  wretched  life.  The  Chinese  vice-  mandarins  demanded  that  the  inno- 
roys,  on  their  part,  would  have  no  cent  gunner,  who  had  only  obeyed 
direct  intercourse  with  a  set  of  his  captain's  orders,  sliould  be  given 
merchants:  they  appointed  a  limit-  up,  and  the  English  community 
ed  number  of  their  countrymen  to  ignominionsly  consented.  He  was 
carry  on  the  traffic,  as  well  as  to  be  immediately  tried,  found  guilty, 
the  medium  of  communication — all  and  executed.  Other  nations,  how- 
letters  from  the  English  being  sent  ever,  were  not  one  whit  behind  the 
through  these  traders,  and  treated  English  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
as  petitions.  In  no  other  part  of  were  willing  to  comply  with  the 
the  world  have  Englishmen  (to  use  demands  of  the  mandarins,  bj  long 
an  Oriental  expression)  consented  as  the  trade  was  not  stopped.  In 
to  eat  so  much  dirt  as  at  Canton  ;  1773  a  Chinese  lost  his  life  at  Macao, 
and  the  only  excuse  for  Chinese  and  an  Englishman  called  Francis 
insolence  seems  to  be  the  tameness  Scot  was  arrested  by  the  Portu- 
with  which  it  was  submitted  to  by  guese  on  some  trivial  suspicion  of 
Europeans  of  all  nations.  On  one  the  mandarins  that  he  was  the 
occasion,  in  1760,  a  Mr.  Flint  sue-  guilty  party.  He  Avas  tried  by  the 
ceeded  in  reaching  Pekin,  and  hav-  Portuguese  courts,  and  no  evidence 
ing  a  petition  laid  before  the  Em-  could  be  produced  to  sustain  the 
peror  regarding  the  extortions  and  accusation.  As  the  Chinese  per- 
injustice  of  the  local  officials  at  sisted  in  demanding  that  the  pri- 
Canton.    This  appeared  at  first  to  soner    should    Be    handed    over   to 
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them,  and  con  pled  their  demand  Intel  j  necessary  to  make  a  stand 
with  threats  of  stopping  the  trade,  against  these  pretensions,  and 
the  Portngnese  held  a  council  on  shamefnl  to  give  in  to  them  where 
the  matter.  One  member  of  the  human  life  was  concerned.  Trade, 
Senate  declared  "  that,  as  the  most  however,  increased  in  spite  of  every 
accurate  inquiry  had  sufficiently  obstacle;  and  the  rising  importance 
proved  the  Englishman  was  not  of  this  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  constant  succession  of  these  vexa- 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  an  inno-  tious  interruptions,  determined  the 
cent  man."  But  this  was  not  the  English  Government,  in  1792,  to 
opinion  of  the  mnjority.  The  Vicar-  send  an  ambassador  to  Pekin  for 
Gfeneral,  who  may  have  somewhere  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
read  that  "  it  is  expedient  that  one  have  the  privileges  of  Englisji  mer- 
man should  die  for  the  people,"  chants  distinctly  defined,  and  to 
argued  that  a  community  may  call  induce  the  Emperor  to  put  a  stop 
on  an  individual  to  deliver  himself  to  the  extortions  of  the  Canton  au- 
up  for  the  public  good.  "Should  thorities,  which  it  was  more  than 
he  refuse  to  obey,  he  is  not  inno-  suspected  did  not  emanate  from  in- 
cent,  but  guilty."  Others  of  the  structions  furnished  by  the  Pekin 
council  did  not  consider  so  much  court.  The  person  selected  for 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  subject  this  important  and  novel  mission 
was  necessary;  and  the  practical  was  Lord  Macartney,  who  had  for- 
decision  was,  that  Scot  had  better  merly  been  Governor  of  Madras 
be  hanged  than  the  great  gains  of  and  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Macao  merchants  diminished.  From  the  successful  manner  in 
He  was  delivered  over  to  the  man-  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  he 
darins.  So  late  as  1821  the  Ameri-  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the 
cans  gave  up  a  sailor  who  had  killed  task. 

a  woman  by  throwing  an  earthen  A  voyage  to  China  is  a  very  dif- 
jar  overboard.  A  French  sailor,  in  ferent  thing  now  to  what  it  was 
the  year  1780,  killed  a  Portuguese,  seventy  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
and  the  mandarins  claimed  a  right  The  modem  ambassador  to  the 
to  adjudicate  in  the  matter.  The  court  of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven" 
sailor,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  'packs  his  portmanteau  and  locks 
French  consul's,  was  given  up  and  his  despatch-box  some  afternoon  in 
executed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Belgravia.  He  takes  a  comfortable 
the  man  was  a  murderer,  and  that  dinner,  says  good-by  to  his  family, 
the  principal  injustice  lay  in  the  drives  to  London  Bridge  station, 
fact  that  the  prisoner  could  not  and  in  forty-eight  hours  he  is  smok- 
understand  the  accusation,  or  his  ing  a  cigar  on  the  paddle-box  of  a 
judges  understand  the  defence.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
European  community  were  much  steamer,  out  of  sight  of  land  in  the 
alarmed  at  the  precedent  thus  set  Mediterranean.  The  voyager  in  an 
for  quarrels  between  themselves  old  sailing  vessel  had  to  lay  in  sup- 
being  brought  before  the  Chinese  plies  of  aU  kinds  for  many  days — 
tribunals;  but  no  measures  appear  one  trunk  with  a  hundred  shirts, 
.  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence.  another  with  the  same  number  of 
Had  the  European?  really  be-  white  jackets  and  trousers,  and  the 
lieved  that  justice  would  be  done  remaipder  of  his  wardrobe  in  pro- 
to  foreigners  by  the  Chinese  judges,  portion ;  for  he  might  have  no  op- 
they  would  have  been  quite  right  portunity  of  replenishing  it,  or  ob- 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  coun-  taining  the  services  of  a  laundress, 
try;  but  as  they  knew  perfectly  for  eight  months.  He  took  a  good 
well  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  library  of  books,  and  other  means 
as  the  mandarins  barely  pretended  of  wearing  away  the  time.  But  the 
to  try  them  by  law,  but  simply  to  overland  traveller  may  buy  any- 
exercise  their  own  will  and  pleasure  thing  he  requires,  from  hats  and 
in  each  particular  case,  it  was  abso-  boots  to  soap  and  tooth-powder,  at 
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any  of  the  four  or  five,  places  where    but  belonged  to  a  party  of  three 
the    steamers    coal  during   his    six    Frenchmen    and    two    Englishmen 
weeks^  journey.     If  he  has  finished    who  had  taken  up  an  abode  there 
the  novel  which  he  bought  at  the    of  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure. 
London    Bridge    stand     before    he    The    attraction    which    the    island 
reaches  Alexandria,   he   may    there    presented  for  a  temporary  residence 
get  the  last  number  of  Blackwood    consisted   in   the    immense   number 
to  peruse    in  the    Red    Sea.      The    of  seals  which  frequent  its  shores, 
modern  ambassador  does  not  enjoy    These  men  had  been  left  five  months 
the    sport    of  catching  sharks    and    previously  by  a  French  brig,  fitted 
albatrosses,     for    these    recreations    out  at  the  Mauritius.      She  was  to 
cannot  be  pursued  on  board  a  vessel    call  for  them  in  ten  months  more, 
going  twelve  knots  an  hour ;  but  as    when  they  expected  to  have  25,000 
sharks  are  only  caught  when  every    seal-skins,  of  which   8000  were  a'.- 
one  on  board  is  whistling  for  wind    ready  collected.     The   skins  find   a 
in  a  calm,  and  the  region  of  alba-    ready  market  at  Canton,  where  the 
trosses  is   some  thousand  miles  out    Chinese  have  a  peculiar  manner  of 
of   the  direct  route,   he  -cannot  be    dressing    them.      Killing    seals    on 
said   to   lose  much.     There  is   one    Amsterdam    woufd   not    appear    an 
decided  advantage    which   the  am-    exciting    sport,    as    they    are    de- 
bassador    of   former    days    enjoyed,    spatched  while    asleep    in   the    sun 
He  was  not  perpetually  teased  with    with  a  few  blows  of  a  stick.    A  few 
fresh  '*  instructions "  by  every  mail,    oflicers  from  the    Lion    went  over 
when  some  independent  member  of    the  island,    escorted   by   an    intelli- 
Parliament  or  opposition  newspaper    gent  Frenchman,  called  Peron,  who 
brought  forward  a    crotchet  which    was  chief  of  the  party.    Daring  his 
threatened  to  find  favour  with  the    absence  some    people    came    ashore 
public.  from  the  Lion,  well   provided  with 

It  was  in  September  1792  that  liquor,  and  got  a  quantity  of  skins 
Lord  Macartney  set  sail  in  the  Lion,  from  the  seal-slayers,  whom  they 
sixty-four,  Captain  Gower,  accom-  easily  intoxicated.  This  robbery 
panied  by  the  Hindostan,  East  In-  was  not  discovered  by  Captain 
diaman,  and  the  Jackal,  brig.  The  Gower  until  the  Lion  had  quitted 
suite  of  the  embassy  included  Sir  G.  Amsterdam,  but  he  ordered  a  search 
Staunton,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  be  made  for  the  skins,  and  de- 
who  has  left  an  interesting  account,  termined  to  leave  them  for  their 
He  was  also  accompanied  by  several  rightful  owners  at  Canton.  An  ex- 
scientific  gentlemen,  and  a  guard  cellent  opportunity  occurred  for 
of  picked  infantry  and  artillery  sol-  giving  efiect  to  this  laudable  reso- 
diers.  He  took  out  a  very  valuable  lution ;  for,  after  putting  Lord 
collection  of  presents,  including  a  Macartney  ashore  at  the  mouth  of 
few  field  pieces.  The  Jackal  was  the  Peiho,  the  Lion,  while  sailing 
separated  from  her  consorts  in  a  down  the  China  seas  towards  Can- 
gale  shortly  after  starting,  but  the  ton^  fell  in  with  the  very  brig  to 
two  other  vessels  proceeded  .pros-  which  Peron  belonged.  But  in 
perously  on  their  voyage,  touching  the  mean  time  war  had  been  de- 
at  Madeira  and  the  Brazils.  In  clared  between  England  and  France, 
passing  the  lonely  island  of  Amster-  and  the  brig,  instead  of  receiving 
dam,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Cape,  her  seal-skins,  was  seized  herself  as 
two  human  figures  were  descried  a  lawful  prize  to  the  Lion.  We  are 
running  along  its  usually  unin-  not  told,  how  long  after  the  ap- 
habited  shores,  and  making  signals  pointed  time  poor  Peron  and  his 
to  the  Lion.  Supposing  them  to  be  comrades  remained  on  the  island  of 
shipwrecked  sailors.  Captain  Gower  Amsterdam,  casting  wistful  glances 
cast  anchor  in  a  sheltered  bay,  and  to  the  horizon,  or  if,  instead  of  find- 
sent  a  boat  ashore.  The  men,  how-  ing  there  a  mine  of  wealth,  they  only 
ever,    had    not    been    shipwrecked,    found  a  grave.    Perhaps  one  of  the 
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outward-bound   vessels,  from  whose  accused  them  of  many  acts  of  injas- 

track  Amsterdam  is  not  far  distant,  tioe  and  extortion  which  liad  never 

might  be  attracted  by  their  signals  been  reported  to  the  Emperor,   and 

and  bring  them  oft'.     If  so,  we  hope  they  had  no  desire  that  the  Emperor 

she  was  contented  with  a  fair  share  should  have  an  opportunity  of  view- 

of    the    twenty-five    thousand  seal-  ing  their  conduct  through  any  other 

skins,  instead  of  seizing   the   whole  medium  than  their  own    despatches, 

as  a  ''  lawful  prize."  The  mere    rumour  of   the   embassy 

From  Amsterdam  the  Lion  pro-  had  been  sufficient  to  produce  a 
ce^ded  to  Batavia,  where  the  Am-  perceptible  change  in  the  bearing  of 
bassador  paid  a  short  visit.  He  the  mandarins  towanls  foreigners, 
here  heard  a  tale  which  showed  and  altogether  the  latter  entertained 
that,  if  the  Chinese  Government  are  sanguine  hopes  of  its  success.  With 
sohcitous  about  the  lives  of  their  these  cheering  prospects,  Lord  Ma- 
subjects,  and  take  extreme  measures  cartney  continued  his  voyage  towards 
to  avenge  their  death  in  China,  they  China,  and  made  for  the  harbour  of 
care  little  what  becomes  of  them  Chusan  (without  touching  at  Can- 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Celestial  ton)  to  obtain  pilots.  The  strictest 
Empire.  About  forty  years  before  injunctions  had  been  received  at 
Lord  Macartney's  visit,  the  Dutch  this  and  at  other  ports  to  aftbrd  the 
governor  of  Batavia,  apprehensive  Ambassador  every  assistance  that 
of  a  rising  among  the  Chinese  resi-  could  be  rendered.  Abundance  of 
dents,  who  are  very  numerous,  or-  supplies  were  furnished  to  the  Lion, 
dered  every  head  of  a  Chinese  and  two  pilots  procured  with  con- 
family  to  be  put  to  death — a  num-  siderable  difficulty;  for  a  voyage 
ber  of  Dutch  sailors  from  the  ships  direct  from  Chusan  to  the  Peiho, 
being  brouglit  asliore  to  carry  out  the  without  touching  at  intennediate 
decree.  The  directors  in  Holland  ports,  was  considered  a  bold  effort 
did  not  approve  of  this  atrocious  by  Chinese  navigators,  and  these 
massacre,  and,  fearing,  lest  it  should  were  the  only  men  in  the  city  who 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  and  had  ever  attempted  it  before.  In 
ruin  their  China  trade,  sent  deputies  the  end  of  July,  just  ten  months 
to  Pekin  to  solicit  forgiveness;  after  leaving  Portsmouth,  the  Lion 
but  the  Emperor  calmly  replied,  anchored  outside  the  bar  at  the 
"that  he  was  little  solicitous  for  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river.  Two 
the  fate  of  unworthy  subjects,  who,  mandarins  of  high  rank  inunediately 
in  the  pursuit  of  lucre,  had  quitted  waited  on  Lord  Macartney,  and,  by 
their  country,  and  abandoned  the  their  orders  a  number  of  junks 
tombs  of  their  ancestors."  were  furnished  for  the  transport  of 

Before  Lord   Macartney  left  Eng-  his  excellency's  guard,  baggage,  and 

land,   the  superintendent  at  Canton  presents  for  the  Emperor.     Tlie  Am- 

had  been  directed  to  conmmuiciite  to  bassador  himself  crossed  the  bar  in 

the   Chinese  governor  the  intention  tlie  Jackal  brig  (which  had  rejoined 

of  his  Mjijesty  to  send  an  Ambassa-  the   squadron   at   Batavia),   and  an- 

dor  to  Pckin,  and  to  request  that  the  chored  at  Taku,  a  few  miles  up  the 

Empei\)r  might  be  informed  tliereof.  river.     Ho  little  thought  that  name 

At  Batnvia  Lord  Macartney  had  the  would  become  well  known  in  Eng- 

satisfaoiion     to     receive    despatches  lish   history,   that    in    the    channel 

from    Canton,    informing   him    that  up  which  he  was  sailing  the  British 

the    Emperor    had   expressed   great  navy  would  receive  a  bloody  repulse, 

satisfaction    at    the    announcement  and  that  the  shores  on  which  he  was 

of  the  proposed  enjbassy,  and  given  gazing  would  one  day  be   whitened 

orders    for   its    being   conducted   to  by  the  tents  of  French  and  English 

Pekin    in    a   suiuible   manner.     The  armies. 

local  t>iricers    at    Canton    were  ex-  At  Taku  the  embassy  had  seven- 

tremely  anxious  to  learn  the  objects  teen  river  junks  placed  at  its  disposal 

of  the  embassy.     Their  consciences  ft)r  the  ji>erw;i7iW  and  baggage.  These 
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janks,  as  well  as  everything  requir-  qaitting  the  lunks.     Ninety  waggons, 
ed  by  the  party,  were  provided  free  forty    wheelbarrows,    two    hundred 
of  expense  by  the  Chinese  Govern-  horses,  and  three  thousand  labourers, 
nient,  it  being  their  custom  to  bear  were  impressed  for  tliis  duty ;  but 
the  charges  of  all  embassies  passing  by    leaving    the    presents    and    all 
through  China.    It  was  estimated  that  superfluous    baggage  at  the   palaoe, 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  cost  them  the  requirements  for  transport  were 
£170,000,  so  they  have  some  cause  considerably    diminished.       On    the 
for  not  wishing  the  honour  too  often  1st  of   September   the   Ambassador 
repeated.       The    embassy    reached  started    for    Zhehol.      Tlie   evening 
Tientsin  in  three  days,   and    found  before  he  received  a  gracious  mes- 
it  much  as  described  by  the  Times  sage    from    the    Emperor,   inquiring 
correspondent   in  the  present  year,  after  his  health,  and  recommending 
including  immense    depots   of    salt,  him  to  travel  by  easy  stages,  at  the  end 
which  rose  in  pyramids  all  around,  of  each  of  which  he  would  be  accom- 
They  continued  to  ascend  the  river  modated  in  palaces  erected  for  the  use 
to    within    fifteen    miles   of   Pekin,  of  the    court    during    their    annual 
where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  for  journeys  to  and    from   the  capital, 
junks  of  any  size.      From  this  point  On  the  third  day  the  embassy  passed 
they  proceeded  by  land   to  a  villa  the  Great  Wall  of  China.     This  stu- 
near  the  Emperor's  palace  of  Yuen-  pendous    fortification,    erected    two 
mi ng- Yuen,    a    few    miles    beyond  thousand    years    ago    as    a    barrier 
Pekin,   through    which    their  route  again?^     the     Tartar     hordes,     still 
lay.     The  road  was  excellent,  paved  sweeps  over  hill  and  dale.      Some- 
with  granite  to  the  width  of  twenty  times   it  rises   over  hills  five  thou- 
feet.      The  members  of  the  embassy  eand    feet    in    height,   at    others   it 
had  not  much  time  to  make  obser-  descends  to  the  bottom  of  deep  val- 
vations    in    their    hurried    passage  leys,   where  mountain  torrents  rush 
through     Pekin,    but    we    have    no  through  the  arches,  framed  to  give  a 
doubt  that  we  sliall  hear  plenty  about  j)assage  to  their  waters.     It  is  flank- 
it  during  the  present  year.     The  Em-  ed  by  frequent  towers,  and  strength- 
peror,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Macart-  ened    by  double  and  treble  lines  at 
ney's  arrival,  was  at  Zhehol,  in  Tar-  weak     or    important    pavsses.      The 
tary,to  which  the  court  always  retired  great  wall  has  long  since  failed  to 
during  the  summer  months,  although  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
this  custom  has  since  partially  fallen  built,    for    the    same    Tartar    chief 
into  desuetude.     To  Zhehol,  accord-  reigns   even   more    supreme   on   the 
ingly,    the    mandarins    proposed    to  Chinese  than  on  the  Tartar  side.     It 
conduct  the  English  embassy.      Ever  remains   to   be  seen   whether    Lord 
since  their  arrival,  a  legate  of  Tartar  Mac^irt ney's    countrymen    may    not 
extraction,  and  two  Cliinese  manda-  be  the  means  of  causing  this  ancient 
rins  of  high  rank,  had  been  in  con-  barrier  to  become  again  the  line  of 
stant  attendance.      The  former  was  demarcition    between   tw^o   separate 
haughty   and   formal,   scarcely    con-  kingdoms.      The  seventh  day's  jour- 
cealing    his    dislike     of    strangers,  ney  brought  the  embassy  to  Zliehol. 
while  the  mandarins  were  courteous  They  were  conducted  with  military 
and  friendly.     It  was  arranged  that  honours  to  a  spacious  suite  of  edifioes 
the  presents  for  the  Emperor  should  prepared   for   their  reception.      The 
be  laid  out  in  the  palace  at  Yuen-  Emperor    himself     witnessed     their 
ming-Yuen,  under   the   direction   of  entry   from   a  summerhouse    in    his 
the    English    artificers   who  accom-  private    gardens.       Two    mandarins 
panied  the  embassy,  aided  by  some  of  rank  attended  immediately  after 
Chinese    workmen,   whose    aptitude  their  arrival  with  comfdiments  from 
and  dexterity  excited  great  admira-  his  Majesty  and  the  great  Colao,  or 
tion.     It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pro-  prime  minister,  and  every  attention 
vide  land-carriage   for  the  embassy,  \^as    paid    to    the    comfort    of    tho; 
with  its  attendants  and  baggage,  on  strangers.    The    Ambassador,    not- 
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withstanding  these  proofs  of  good-  Emperor,  amongst  other  polite  in- 
will,  was  in  great  anxiety  regarding  quiries,  asked  the  age  of  his  Ma- 
the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  jesty,  and  expressed  hope  that  he 
occasion  of  his  andience.  This  sub-  might  attain  the  same  number  of 
ject  liad  already  been  touched  upon  years  as  himself  A  sumptuous 
by  the  Tartar  legate  and  mandarins  banquet  followed,  laid  out  on  small 
who  escorted  the  party  from  Taku.  tables,  at  which  three  or  four  per- 
They  were  extremely  desirous  that  sons  were  accommodated.  The  Em- 
Lord  Macartney  should  Jcotow^  or  peror  had  a  table  of  his  own,  but 
kneel,  before  the  Emperor,  and  touch  sent  several  dishes  to  the  Ambas- 
the  ground  nine  times  with  his  head,  sador ;  and  when  the  repast  was 
The  Ambassadors  from  Pegu,  the  over,  gave  him  a  goblet  of  warm 
Oorea,  and  other  neighbouring  king-  wine  with  his  own  hands.  A  few 
doms  or  dependencies,  invariably  days  afterwards,  the  Emperor  sent 
performed  these  prostrations ;  nor  to  propose  an  excursion  over  the 
had  any  representatives  of  foreign  imperial  pleasure  -  grounds,  which 
powers,  including  the  Dutch,  ever  was  gladly  accepted.  On  his  way 
been  admitted  to  an  audience  with-  thither  Lord  Macartney  met  the 
out  them.  Lord  Macartney  at  first  Emperor,  who  told  him  *'  that  h© 
declined  to  go  through  this  ceremony,  was  going  to  his  devotions  in  the 
At  last  he  agreed  to  do  so,  provided  temple  of  Poo-ta-la,  that,  as  the  Eng- 
a  mandarin  of  high  rank  would  also  lish  did  not  adore  the  same  gods, 
perform  the  kotow  before  a  picture  he  would  not  ask  his  Excellency  to 
of  the  British  Sovereign.  The  accompany  him,  but  that  he  had 
legate  approved  of  this  idea,  but  ordered  his  ministers  to  attend  him 
it  was  rejected  after  discussion  throuirh  the  gardens."  The  Ambas- 
amongs^t  the  ministers.  Lord  Mac-  sador  was  surprised  and  pleased  to 
artney  offered  as  an  alternative  to  find  the  Colao,  or  prime  minister, 
bentl  n  knee  as  he  would  to  his  own  in  attendance ;  and  they  passed 
sovereign,  and  was  well  pleased  to  several  hours  riding  about  the  gar- 
be  one  day  informed  that  the  Em-  dens,  or  rather  park,  adjoining  the 
peror  had  decided  this  mark  of  re-  palace,  and  sailing  on  the  lakes  with 
spect  would  suffice.  It  was  afterwards  which  it  is  interspersed.  It  seemed 
understood  that  the  court  officials  that  the  principal  objict  aimed  at,  in 
had  not  been  so  willing  to  give  way,  laying  out  these  groun<ls,  was  to  give 
but  the  Emperor  himself  determined  tht-m  an  aspect  of  nature.  There 
to  waive  what  had  hitherto  been  con-  wore  no  straight  walks  or  formal  plan- 
sidered  his  due,  and  what  many  of  tations — a  few  bri<lges  and  snmraer- 
his  courtiers  would  have  enforced  by  houses  being  the  only  artificial  ob- 
compulsory  measures.  jects  which  presented  themselves. 

Tchien  Lung,  the  Emperor  of  Towards  the  end  of  September 
China  at  the  period  in  question,  was  there  were  sevenil  days  of  rejoic- 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  had  reign-  ing  on  account  of  the  emperor's 
ed  for  fifty-seven  years,  lie  was  birthday,  after  which  the  embassy 
one  of  those  monarchs  who  not  only  returned  to  Tekin,  anticijiating  the 
reign  but  govern,  for  his  whole  time  movenunts  of  the  court,  which 
was  devoted  to  public  business,  and  followoil  a  few  davs  later.  On 
he  appears  to  have  been  really  anxi-  this  oconsion  the  Amhjjssador  rode 
ous  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  out  a  tew  miles  to  nieet  the  Em- 
He  received  the  English  Ambiussador  peror.  Observing  him  standing  by 
in  a  spacious  tent,  surrounded  by  all  the  road,  the  EmtH*r\>r  stopped  his 
the  magnates  of  the  empire.  The  palanquin,  and  sent  a  polite  nit^ssage 
letter  from  his  Britaiuiio  Majesty  de>irii»g  L«>nl  MacartTK*y  to  return  as 
was  presented  in  a  gold  box  studded  soon  as  possiMo  to  hi>  hou<e,  lest  the 
with  pearls,  the  Ambassador  holding  morninjr  air  should  ajiirravate  a  rhea- 
it  in  both  hands  above  his  hea*d,  matio  attack  fn>m  which  he  was  then 
according  to  Chinese  custom.     Tlio  sutfering. 
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Altbongh  the  Ambassador  had  all    this  an  excuse  for  breaking  off  with 
this  time  been  treated  with  civility    him    altogether.      The    utmost    he 
and  respect,  he  found  great  difficul-    obtained  was    leave    to    submit    a 
ties  in  having  any  attention  paid  to    memorandum    regarding    the  trade 
the    business   part    of  his    mission,    with  Great  Britain,  and  the  princi- 
There  was  not  the  slightest  chance,    pal  measures  which  were  required 
nor  had  Lord  Macartney  ever  Tex-    for  its  development,  especially    the 
pected,    that    the    Emperor   would    necessity  of  putting  some  check  on 
favour  him  with  a  special  audience    the  extortions  of  the  Canton  oflSci- 
for  discussing  his  demands.    It  was    ala     It  was  believed   the  Emperor 
only  through  the  good-will  of  the    himself    was  much    more    liberally 
great  Colao  that  he  could  hope  to    inclined    than    his     Tartar    advis- 
obtain  any  of    the    advantages    he    ei*s,   including  the    prime    minister, 
sought,  and  the    Colao  seemed    by    Nothing,    however,    was     promised 
no  means  anxious  to  afford  any  op-    to    the    Ambassador,  but    he   had 
portunities    of    entering  upon  busi-    the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
ness.     The  fatigue  of  his  excursion    Viceroy  of   Canton,   a  Tartar  who 
with  the  Ambassador  over  the  plea-    particularly    disliked    the    English, 
sure-gardens  had  moreover  brought    had    been    removed.     On    the    Vth 
on  a  severe  attack  of  some  chronic    October    the    embassy    bade    adieu 
complaints  to  which  he  was  subject,    to  Pekin.    An  officer  of  the  highest 
and    for    a  time  incapacitated  him    rank    called    San-ta-zhin   was    ap- 
from    attending    to    public    afifairs.    pointed  to  accompany  them,  instead 
Hints  began  to  be  dropped  by  the    of  the  Tartar  legate,  and  this  change 
mandarins,  prompted    no    doubt  by    was  a  great  improvement, 
higher  authority,  that  the  Ambassa-        Instead  of  returning  as  they  came, 
dor    had    better    be  thinking  of   a    by  the  Peiho  river  to  the  Gulf  of 
return  to  England.    The  wij^r  in    Pechelee,  the  embassy  were  to  em- 
the  north  of  China  was  very  severe,    bark  at  Canton.    They  left  the  Peiho 
and  Pekin  would  prove  a  most  un-    at  Tientsin,  and  proceeded  for  five 
comfortable  residence  for  his  Excel-    hundred  miles  by  the  Great  Canal, 
lency.    An  embassy  in  China,  more-    This  noble  work    has    been    much 
over,  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter    damaged,  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  compliment,  and  not  an  occasion    by  a  change  which  has  taken  place 
for    the    transaction    of     business,    in  the  channel  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  or 
which    could    be    afterwards  com-    Yellow  River,   and  by  the  negledt 
mnnicated  by  letter.     The  Ambas-    of  Government  to  repair  its  banks, 
sador   was  also  informed    that   the    The  traffic  which  passed  along  it  in 
Emperor's  letter  in  reply  to  that  of    former  days  was  enormous :   a  large 
his  own  sovereign  was  ready.    Nei-    portion  of  this  is  now  conveyed  in 
ther  the  prime  minister  nor  any  of    sea-going  junks.    As  the  canal  runs 
the  mandarins  ever  gave  the  slight-    parallel  to  the  sea,  and  is  coimected 
est  indication  that  they   considered    with  it  at  several  points,  this  would 
a  trade  with  Great  Britain  of  any    not  appear  a  very  serious    loss  to 
advantage    to    China.     It    is    this    most  nations;    but    Chinese    junks 
policy  of  entirely  ignoring  the  bene-    and    Chinese    sailors    seem    better 
fits  of  foreign  trade  which  renders    adapted  for  navigating  canals  than 
negotiation  with   the  Chinese  Gov-    the  ocean,  though  they  make  a  very 
ernment  so  difficult.    Lord  Macart-    good  shift  when  compelled  to  put 
ney  was  more  than  once  reminded,    to  sea.    It  is    not  only  the  winds 
that  any  encouragement  ^to  the  mer-    and  waves  they  fear.     The  canals 
chants  at  Canton  would  spring  from    are  safe  from  those  piratical  hordes 
the  gratuitous  kindness  of  the  Em-    who  infest  the    Chinese    seas,   and 
peror;  nor  did  he  venture  to  dwell    whose    tender    mercies    are    more 
on  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  free    dreaded    than    the    wildest    raging 
intercourse    between    the    two  na-    of  the  typhoon, 
tions,  lest  the  Colao  should    make        The  Ambassador  was  accompanied 
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daring  the  latter  part  of  his  joDr-  at  Canton  had  no  control  over  snch 
ney  by  the  new  Viceroy  of  Canton,  of  U.M.  vessels  as  touched  there, 
who  assured  him  of  his  desire  to  The  mandarins,  however,  very  natn- 
remedy  the  abuses  which  existed  in  rally  endeavoured  to  hold  the  Eng- 
the  administration  of  that  province.  Hsh  officials  in  Canton  responsible 
At  the  same  time  reminding  him  for  the  acts  of  their  countrymen, 
that  great  changes  conld  not  be  Tfiey  conld  not  understand  how 
effected  by  one  man  all  at  once,  there  conld  be  one  authority  afloat 
especially  where  there  were  many  and  another  on  shore  belonging  to 
deeply  interested  in  upholding  the  the  same  nation.  In  1814  H.M. 
present  state  of  affairs.  It  is  re-  ship  Doris  cai)tured  an  American 
corded  as  a  pleasing  trait  in  this  vessel,  the  Hunter,  and  brought  her 
officer's  character,  that  when  a  junk  into  the  Canton  river.  The  man- 
inferior  in  decoration  to  his  own  darins  had,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
was  prepared  for  Lord  Macartney,  objected  to  prizes  being  brought  to 
he  directed  there  should  be  no  dif-  their  ports,  and  shown  a  dislike  to 
ference  between  them,  observing  successful  cruisers.  They  confessed 
that  such  a  distinction  would*  be  to  having  strange  notions  of  a  ves- 
more  discreditable  to  him  than  to  sel  "which  went  about  the  world 
the  Ambassador.  seeking  other  ships  to  take  them." 

Although  Lord  Macartney  did  The  E.  I.  Company's  committee 
not  succeed  in  carrying  all  the  were  ordered  to  send  the  Doris 
.points  which  he  attempted,  and  no  away,  which  they  had  no  power 
other  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  to  do.  Meanwhile,  an  American 
commerce,  yet  the  good  effects  of  schooner  tried  to  pass  up  the  river, 
his  embassy  were  felt  for  some  time  and  the  Doris  sending  boats  in 
at  Canton.  In  1808  Lord  Minto,  chase,  captnred  her  at  Wharnpoa^ 
the  Governor- General  of  India,  sent  ten  %ii]es  below  Canton  ;  but  be- 
some  troops  to  garrison  the  Portu-  fore  they  had  rejoined  the  Doris, 
guese  settlement  of  Macao,  against  some  Americans  at  Whampoa  start- 
which  he  suspected  the  French  of  ed  with  armed  boits  and  retook 
entertaining  hostile  designs.  The  the  schooner.  Upon  this  the  Chin- 
Portuguese  had  neither  desired  nor  ese  were  justly  indignant.  Wbam- 
applied  for  this  assistance  from  their  poa  is  to  Canton  what  Gravesend  is 
officious  ally,  and  would  probably  to  I^ndon ;  and  the  English  and 
have  refused  the  troops  admission  Americans  had  no  more  right  to 
had  they  dared.  They  hinted  to  fight  their  battles  in  the  Canton 
the  natives  that  this  was  a  very  river  than  the  French  and  Austri- 
Buspicious  move  on  the  part  of  the  ans,  during  the  late  war,  would  have 
English ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  had  to  make  prizes  in  the  Thames. 
Chinese  was  '  already  unbounded.  The  Chinese  could  do  nothing  to  the 
**  How  could  you  suppose,"  asked  Doris,  but  they  ordered  all  Chinese 
they,  "that  the  French  would  ever  servants  to  leave  the  English  fac- 
attempt  to  molest  a  portion  of  the  tories,  anrl  adopted  other  means 
Celestial  Empire?  If  they  dared  to  of  reprisal.  The  Company's  corn- 
land,  our  warlike  troops  should  mittee,  thus  jeopardised  by  the  acta 
chase  them  from  the  face  of  the  of  their  countrymen,  put  a  bolder 
country."  The  mandarins  stopped  face  on  the  matter  than  their  pre- 
the  trade,  and  very  wisely  refused  decessors  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
to  open  it  until  every  English  sol-  jnster  causes.  They  anticipated  the 
dier  had  quitted  Macao.  In  six  Chinese  by  declaring  the  trade  en- 
years  another  interruption  of  the  tirely  stopped,  upon  which  the  latter 
trade  took  place.  This  time  we  considerably  lowered  their  tone,  and 
were  cleariy  in  the  wrong,  and  it  the  dispute  was  adjusted. 
led  to  the  subsequent  dc-^patch  of  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Lord  Amherst  on  a  mission  to  Pekin.  England,  the  Government    resolved 

The  president  of    the  committee  to  send  out  another  ambassador  on 
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the  same  footing  as  Lord  Macartney ;  sioners  annonnoed  that  the  Emperor 
for  the  good  effects  of  the  latter^s  mis-  had  changed  the  day  of  audience, 
sioQ  appeared  for  some  years  to  have  and  that  Lord  Amherst  mast  at  once 
been  declining.  Lord  Amherst  was  proceed  to  his  presence.  They  even 
selectefl  for  this  purpose,  and  sailed,  seized  him  hy  the  arm,  bat  his  Lord- 
in  1816,  in  the  Aleeste  frigate,  accom-  ship  shook  them  off;  and,  after  such 
panied  by  H.  M.  brig  Lyra,  and  the  an  insult,  declared  his  intention  to 
E.  L  Company's  merchantman  Grene-  attend  no  audience  that  day  under 
ral  Hewett  He  landed  at  Taku,  and  any  circumstances.  The  Ambassador 
proceeded  up  the  Peiho  to  Tientsin,  and  his  snite  were  at  last  conducted 
as  Lord  Macartney  had  done,  in  to  their  lodging,  uncertain  whether 
boats  provided  by  the  Chinese  Go-  affairs  might  not  take  a  tragic  turn, 
vernment,  who  also  furnished  all  the  An  order  came  for  their  immediate 
requisite  supplies  at  the^  Emperor's  return  to  Tung-chow  without  rest- 
expense.  The  old  difficulty  of  the  ing,  but  the  mandarins  were  rather 
ceremony  on  presentation  to  the  Em-  more  civil  than  before.  It  was  quite 
peror  was  again  the  principal,  in-  uncertain  to  whom  the  credit  of  this 
deed  the  only  one.  If  Lord  Am-  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  embassy, 
berst  would  consent  to  perform  this,  just  at  the  point  of  its  completion, 
everything  should  be  done  as  he  was  due ;  but  there  was  good  reason 
wished.  It  is,  however,  very  doubt-  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
ful  whether  the  treatment  of  the  know  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
embassy  would  not  have  been  worse.  The  Canton  authorities,  who  were 
instead  of  better,  had  the  Ambas-  mach  interested  in  preventing  a  true 
sador  consented  to  these  demands,  representation  of  their  extortions 
The  embassy  continued  its  route  to  being  laid  before  the  Emperor,  are 
Tung-chow,  near  Pekin,  where  fresh  supposed  to  have  strained  every 
discussions  ensued  on  the  poij^t  of  nerve  to  prevent  an  audience,  and 
ceremony.  As  the  Ambassador,  of  succeeded  by  their  bribes  in  having 
course,  declined  to  make  any  conces-  the  Ambassador's  conduct  misrepre- 
sions,  the  Chinese  commissioner  ap-  sen  ted.  But  even  this  mission,  abor- 
pointed  to  accompany  him  adopt-  tive  as  it  at  first  appeared,  was  by 
ed  a  most  extraordinary  device,  no  means  wanting  in  results.  Lord 
Lord  Amherst  had  written  finally  to  Amherst  reached  Canton  in  safety 
declare  he  would  make  no  prostra-  by  land ;  and  the  good  effects  of  the 
tions  before  the  Emperor,  and  ex-  mission,  like  that  of  Lord  Macart- 
pressed  a  desire  to  retrace  his  steps,  iiey's,  were  felt  for  years  afterwards 
Upon  this  the  commissioners  came,  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  local 
and  said  the  embassy  was  to  proceed  officials.  The  Aleeste  frigate  and  the 
to  Pekin  the  following  day.  Know-  General  Hewett  had  meantime  gone 
ing  the  duplicity  of  the  Chinese,  it  round  towards  Canton,  where  the 
would  have  been  wiser  in  Lord  Am-  authorities  refused  the  frigate  leave 
herst  to  take  a  written  promise  that  to  ascend  the  river,  and  forbade  the 
no  prostrations  would  be  required  of  merchants  to  provide  the  Indiaman 
him ;  but  as  he  had  unequivocally  with  a  cargo.  Captain  Maxwell,  who 
declared  his  intentions  on  this  head,  could  not  understand  these  orders, 
it  was  supposed  the  court  had  waived  poured  a  coaple  of  broadsides  into 
these  pretensions.  The  journey  from  some  junks  and  a  fort  which  endea- 
Tung-chow  to  Pekin  occupied  a  night  voured  to  stop  him,  and  cast  anchor 
At  tive  o'clock  in  the  morning  Lord  at  the  usual  place.  It  is  never  pos- 
Amherst's  carriage  drew  up  before  a  sible  to  reckon  safely  on  what  the 
large  building  a  little  beyond  Pekin.  conduct  of  the  mandarins  will  be 
On  descending  he  was  surprised  to  under  any  given  circumstances,  but, 
find  himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  more  arnen- 
of  mandarins  in  fidl  dress,  and  se-  able  to  kicks  than  coppers.  In  the 
veral  wearing  the  badges  of  princes  present  instance  a  supply  of  fresh 
of  tlie  blood.     The  Chinese  commis-  provisions  was  immediately  sent  to 
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the  Alojmte^  a  car^o  was  ordered  for  oofnplaioed,   with  some  right,  that 

tho    General    Ilewett,    and    it    was  intimation    should    have    been    sent 

l/tiblfcly   announced  that   the  firing  regar«ling  his  inl^cm,  and  the  eon- 

at  th«  mr/nth  of  the  river  had  been  sent  of  the  Emperor  obtained  to  his 

a  friendly  interchange  of  Kahites.  appointment;  whereas,  the  first  no- 

Frorn  this  [leriod  till  the  year  tice  was  given  by  Lord  Jfapier  in 
18^4  affairs  went  on  much  as  nsnal.  person.  The  Ck)mpany'8  agents  had 
DifflcuItieH  occa-nionafly  arose,  but  cared  little  for  forms  so  long  as 
tnulc  r;^jntinned  rapidly  tcj  increase,  they  got  their  cargoes.  Their  ofBcial 
especially  the  opium  traffic.  The  documents  were  headed  with  a  Chi- 
nuirit>er  of  ctiesta  annually  impiorted  nese  character  which  indicated  that 
had  increased  from  one  thousand  in  the  contents  were  a  petition,  and  all 
the  end  of  hiMt  century  to  upwards  of  comrnnnications  were  made  through 
thirty  thouHand.  It  was  in  1820  that  the  Uong  merchants,  as  the  licensed 
a  formal  proclamation  by  the  Chinese  Chinese  traders  were  termed. 
Govornnicnt  was  first  issued  against  Lord  Napier,  as  His  Majesty^s 
it;  but  the  profits  were  so  enonnous  representative,  declined  to  write  pe- 
that  the  merchants  could  afford  an  titions,  or  to  communicate  otherwise 
ample  margin  for  bribing  the  Canton  than  directly  with  the  mandarins, 
mandarins.  Instead  of  running  the  The  Governor  of  Canton  remained 
opium  clippers  up  to  Whnmnoa,  thcso  obstinate,  and  serious  difficulties 
smugglers  usually  lay  at  the  island  arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  Lord 
of  Lintin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Napier  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
river.  Between  this  and  Canton  the  Mr.  Oavis  and  Captain  Elliott ;  and 
opium  was  curried  in  Chinese  boats,  after  some  stopping  and  counter- 
Sometimes  the  oonnnandcr  of  a  stopping  of  the  trade,  the  new  state 
gt)vernm©nt  Junk  would  intercept  of  ufiairs  was  recognised  by  the 
their  voyage,  when  a  desponite  strug-  Chinese.  Anarchy  was  rather  fa- 
glo  insued ;  for  the  boat  men  were  vourable  than  otherwise  to  the 
always  armed  to  the  teeth,  In  nntiol-  growth  of  smuggling,  and  clipper 
piition  of  sueh  interruptions,  (tene-  after  (jlipper  discharged  her  opium 
rally,  however,  the  mandarins,  botli  into  the  lighters  at  Lintin,  only  to 
afioat  aud  ashore,  were  in  league  press  bnek  to  Calcutta  for  another 
with  the  smugglers ;  *and  it  a  lumt-  oarco.  The  court  at  Pekin  at  last 
load  was  occasionally  Kwt,  the  opium  tot>K  up  the  matter  in  earnest  An 
clippers  themselves  wetv  far  too  wvll  otHeer  of  high  rank  and  determined 
anuiHl  and  mauue<l  to  be  safe  objeets  oharueter  (^mIKhI  Liu  was  sent  as 
for  attack.  (K>veruor  of  Canton  and  the  adjacent 

It  was  in  1884  that   the   Trading  proviuix^s    for    the    express  purpose 

Charter  v»f  the  Ka^t  India  C'ompany  of   crushing    the    obnoxious    traffic, 

expired.   This  event  not  onlv  changinl  IIU    prvKX^inliugs   were  violent,    but 

the  manner  i>f  carrviug  ou  the  legl-  hv^  had  g\HHl  caus<»  to  be  angry,  and 

timate    trade»   but   ])Juwd   owv  rela-  It  wouKI  not  be  fair  entirely  to  jndge 


tions   with    the   (^hineso  on   un   en-  a  ball  elvllinvHl   Chinese  by  oiur  no- 

tirely  ditVerent    iU»ting.      The  **w^  tlous  i»f  vi^uity  aiui  propriety.     His 

ket     ivmmittix^    of     supereargi  »«»,**  ultluiHte     pi\Hvi>illiigs     undoubtedly 

who    aduduister^Hl     the    v\»m|nuiyV  went  tar  l»ev\^ul  what  the  obstinacy 

eoiiwnus    were    not    t\»niddeivd    w*  with    which   the    Uritish    merehants 

rej^>rvseuiii:g  the  sove»v»^u  <»f  (}is»at  havl    iKMWstvnl   in   siuuggliug  opimn^ 

Britain^  or    as    Wn\^    In    any    way  ov  IuvI^hhI  any  act  whatever  on  their 

accrv\rit<\l    by    him   to   the   Ohi»u«0  pail»   c\»uKI   j»alUale.    The  introdno- 

Gv»vvrumeut.     When   Ibc   tjad\>  WH«  tlwM  \^l  opium  was  by  uujvrwd  edicts 

thrv>wn     o^H'u,     thi\'^>     ^v-^upoiintvu  \v\uIvm\hI  m  capital  cHme^    This 


deuts  '   wt^re  appoiut^nl   hv  hU  Mh»  a  »«l»\m4S    muwxiuv;    l^ut    iK»t   many 

)esty»   of    whvuu    Korvl    Napier   wnx  vt^ai^  bctv^v  V\mouij«<ivHi«r  Lin  as- 

the  chiet.     His  anival   au^U't^nl   k\w  iMo^^i   Uvv>  ^vwnimcut   v»i'   OintOD, 

jealous.y    v4f     the    luaiidavin^     wl^>  «^  H»^^|i\Mf  v^*  «4uv^»  *tv<*lvr  wa»  Eable 
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to  capital  punishment  in  England,  the  subject  of  correspondence  be- 
The  Chinese  Government  had  surely  tween  the  ambassador  and  subor- 
as  much  right  to  suppress  opium  dinate  diplomatic  and  consular 
smuggling  by  severe  edicts  as  the  agents.  There  is  hardly  a  Turkish 
English  Government  had  to  suppress  oflScial  who  has  not  got  disgusted 
forgery  and  sheep- stealing.  with  the  very  name  of  reform  from 
The  Chinese  or  Tartar  policy  of  the  constant  interference  of  some 
rigidly  excluding  strangers  from  consular  agent,  who  is  sure  to  claim 
visiting  the  interior  of  the  country,  credit  for  every  measflre  that  is 
and  confining  the  trade  to  a  limited  successful,  whilst  he  is  equally 
number  of  ports,  where  only  a  few  ready  with  his  "  I  told  you  how  it 
acres  of  ground 'were  allotted  for  would  be,"  after  every  failure, 
the  factories,  has  a  great  deal  more  But  if  the  Chinese  mandarins  may 
shrewd  sense  in  it  than  Europeans  congrafulate  themselves  on  their 
like  t^^  admit.  Whatever  may  have  freedom  from  the  barbarian  inter- 
been  its  origin,  it  has  nut  latterly,  ference  with  which  the  Turks  are 
we  suspect,  arisen, so  much  from  a  hampered,  what  must  they  think 
sense  of  superiority,  which  they  of  the  manner  in  which  our  supre- 
aftect,  as  from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  3nacy  has  been  established  in  India? 
which  they  feel.  What  they  fear,  If  the  Great  Mogul  and  his  satraps 
and  have  or  hjid  good  cause  to  fear,  had  kept  the  East  India  Company's 
was,  that  the  Europeans,  who  began  agents  in  Calcutta  or  Madras  at  the 
as  peaceful  traders,  would  end  by  same  distance  that  the  Emperor  of 
becoming  armed  tyrants.  They  China  and  his  mandarins  did  at 
have  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  Canton,  the  descendants  of  Akbar 
principle  of  Chinese  jurisdiction  might  still  be  seated  on  the  throne 
being  alon&  recognised  in  any  case  of  Delhi.  Lord  Canning,  instead 
where  Chinese  subjects  were  in-  of  ruling  supreme  in  India,  might 
volved,  and  even  endeavoured  to  be  now  ascending  the  Ganges  as 
bring  disputes  between  Europeans  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
before  Chinese  tribunals.  They  Delhi  court,  bearing  an  autograph 
neither  admitted  ambassadors  at  letter  from  her  Majesty,  to  be  pre- 
Pekin  nor  acknowledged  consuls  at  sented,  with  due  respect,  to  the 
the  ports.  The  consequence  may  man  who  is  now  a  wretched  exile 
be  traced  by  a  comparison  between  in  Burmah. 

China  and  Turkey.  While  the  The  French  and  English  adven- 
Emperor  at  Pekin  and  his  viceroys  tnrers,  who  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  powers  perfectly  in-  >vander  over  Hindostan,  first  used 
tact,  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  the  native  princes  as  tools  to  fight 
are  scarcely  free  agents.  They  are  out  quarrels  between  Europeans, 
worried  to  death  by  the  intrigues  and  the  victorious  party  ended  by 
of  half-a-dozen  embassies,  who  absorbing  half  the  country  to  itself, 
force  their  counsels  on  the  Porto  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Emperor 
in  a  tone  which  frequently  differs  of  China  had  opened  up  his  tern- 
little  from  commands,  and  it  is  only  tories  in  the  same  manner,  the  Euro- 
by  counter-intrigues  and  sowing  dis-  peans  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
sensions  among  the  embassies  (gene-  taken  one  side  or  another  in  the  many 
rally  no  very  difficult  matter)  that  disturbances  which  have  occurred 
the  Porte  can  hope  to  have  a  free  throughout  that  vast  region  within 
field  for  exercising  its  own  judg-  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and  a  few 
ment.  At  every  petty  town  or  sea-  battalions  instructed  in  western  dis- 
port there  are  consuls  with  nothing  cipline  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  do  but  to  find  out  grievances,  on  any  occasion  to  have  turned  the 
which  may  or  may  not  affect  their  scale.  These  dangerous  allies  would 
own  countrymen ;  for  matters  which  have  been  bribed  by  the  cession  of 
purely  concern  the  internal  admin-  towns  or  territory,  and  probably 
istration   of  the  country,  are   often  all    the   seaboard    of   China    worth 
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having  would  Lave  become  a  de-  diplomatic  duties,  had  no  means  of 
pendency  of  some  distant  power,  judging  how  far  it  wonld  be  nece»- 
In  both  instances,  something  has  sary  to  push  hostilities  before  the 
been  gained  and  something  lost.  Grovernment  yielded  to  our  demands. 
India  is  intersected  by  telegraphs.  During  the  first  year,  almost  every 
and  promises,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  alternate  month  saw  a  fresh  armis- 
intersected  by  railways  ;  life  and  tice  and  a  fresh  resumption  of  hos- 
property  are  secure,  and  aboat  a  tilities.  Whenever  the  Chinese 
thousandth  ^art  of  the  inhabitants  wished  to  obtain  a  little  delay,  they 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  sent  in  some  mandarins  with  a  flag 
of  "  enlightenment ;"  but  not  a  single  of  truce,  who  were  invariably  found 
native  in  the  British  dominions  to  have  no  powers  to  treat,  and  no 
can  aspire  to  any  government  ofl&ce  inclination  to  listen  to  any  reason- 
of  the  slightest  importance.  China  able  terms.  In  1841,  Sir  Hugh 
has  benefited  nuthing  by  elec-  Gough  assumed  command  o$  the 
tricity  or  steam^  and  knowledge  land  forces,  Admiral  Parker  of  the 
from  without  is  strictly  excluded,  fleet,  and  Colonel  -Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
But  not  a  single  government  office,  ger  (an  officer  of  the  Bombay  army), 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  well  known  as  a  diplomatist  in  India, 
Custom-house,  is  filled  by  foreigners,  arrived  as  Her  Majesty's  minister- 
Looking  at  it  from  a  European  Plenipotentiary,  witli  full  power?  to 
point  of  view,  we  are  not  prepared  conclude  a  peace.  Several  opera- 
te offer  an  opinion  as  to  which  conn-  tions  were  carried  on  in  1841, 
try  has  gained  the  most ;  but  we  are  enough  to  convince  the  minister 
quite  sure  that,  if  the  Emperor  of  and  general  that  the  Emperor  would 
China,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  not  submit  until  some  decisive  blow 
the  Sultan  were  to  talk  it  over  to-  had  been  struck.  They  determined 
gether,  the  Tartar  would  chuckle  to  ascend  the  river  YAng-tse-Kiang 
immensely  over  his  superior  saga-  to  Chin-kiang-foo,  and,  if  necessary., 
city,  and  his  Mohammedan  brethren  to  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of 
at  once  acknowledge  that  the  Chi-  China,  and  still  a  place  of  great 
nese  had  discoverefl  the  true  system  importance.  The  circumstances  of 
of  dealing  with  infidels.  ^        botli  these   towns  is    much    altered 

Lin  demanded  that  all  the  English  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
merchants  should  sign  a  bond,  agree-  Chin-kiang-foo  is  situated  at  the 
ing  to  submit  to  the  law  in  case  of  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with 
conviction.  This  they  di  clined  to  do ;  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  This  noble 
but,  at  the  instance  of  Captain  Elliott,  river  divides  China  into  two  parts; 
the  superintendent,  opium  to  the  and  almost  all  the  traffic  from  the 
value  of  £2,500,000  was  given  up  southern  half  of  the  empire,  includ- 
and  destroyed  by  the  Chinese.  At  ing  immense  supplies  of  rice  for  the 
the  same  time  the  superintendent  capital,  passed  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  the  British  merchants  quitted  Almost  all  the  provinces  of  China 
Canton  for  Macao  and  Hong-Kong,  furnish  a  tribute  of  grain,  which  is 
Lin  was  by  no  means  satisfied  by  stored  by  the  Government  at  Pekin. 
the  surrender  of  the  opium,  but  It  was  reckoned  that  ten  thousand 
continued  annoying  the  British  in  tribute  grain-junks  were  engaged  in 
every  possible  way,  and  at  last  sent  this  inland  navigation ;  but,  as  we 
proclamations  round  the  coast  plac-  have  previously  stated,  the  Grand 
ing  a  price  upon  their  heads.  Canal  is  now  ruined,  and  the  capa- 

The  English  Government  had  be-    cious  graiii-junks   lie   rottinjir  on  its 


first  time  a  European  nation  had  the  capital  of  the  Tae-f)ing  dynasty, 
attempted  to  coerce  the  Chinese,  or  rebels,  as  they  have  been  h'itherto 
Captain  Elliott,  who   conducted  the    called,   although  doubts  are    begin- 
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Ding  to  arise  whether  the  Emperor  in  the  'Tartar  City,'  on  the  en- 
at  Nankin  is  not  as  good  as  his  trance  of  oar  troops.  Strewed  on 
Tartar  rival  at  Pekin.  the  floors,  or  suspended  from  the 
The  English  army  wintered  in  rafters,  were  to  be  seen  the  bodies 
1841-42  at  Ningpo,  and  it  was  not  of  women  and  young  children, 
until  May  that  a  forward  movement  bloody  from  the  wounds  by  which 
took  place.  The  first  point  of  at-  their  lives  had  been  cut  short,  qr 
tack  was  the  town  of  Ohapoo,  to  the  swollen  and  blackened  by  the  ef- 
north  of  Ningpo,  where  there  was  a  fects  of  poison.  Impelled  by  the 
strong  Tartar  garrison.  This  opera-  same  feeling  of  exclusiveness  and 
tion  did  not  much  affect  the  general  pride  which  characterises  their  ha- 
conduct  of*  the  campaign,  for  the  bits  of  life  as  well  as  of  govern- 
troops  only  disembarked,  captured  ment,  it  seems  that  the  Tartars  of 
the  town,  and  returned  on  board  Ohapoo,  even  when  defeated  and 
their  ships.  The  Tartars  did  not-  driven  from  their  intrenchments  on 
await  their  approach  inside  the  the  heights,  never  for  a  moment 
town,  bnt  gave  battle  outside  the  contemplated  removing  their  fami- 
walls,  and  were  easily  defeated,  lies  from  the  town,  and  escaping 
with  the  exception  of  one'  party,  beyond  oijr  pursuit;  but,  with  a 
who  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  and  stern  resolution  to  maintain  to  the 
were  not  dislodged  for  three  hours,  last  the  inviolability  of  their  homes 
Our  loss  was  sixty  killed  and  (which,  though  we  decry  it  as  bar- 
wounded,  barian,  must  yet  command  a  share 

Lieutenant  Ochterlony,  of  the  of  our  respect),  preferred  staining 
Madras  Engineers,  gives  a  terrible  them  with  their  blood  to  surviving  to 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  Tartar  abandon  them  to  the  presence  and 
portion  of  Ohapoo  after  its  capture;  polluting  touch  of  the  invader. 
"  As  this  place  afforded  the  first  op-  "  Of  the  females  found  dead  and 
portunity  which  the  expedition  had  dying,  many  had  evidently  not  been 
enjoyed  of  inspecting  that  remark-  their  own  executioners ;  but  the 
able  system  of  living  apart  from  the  greater  number  appeared  to  have 
Oliinese  pursued  by  the  Tartars  in  destroyed  themselves  by  strangula- 
all  towns  where  they  adopted  per-  tion,  after  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
manent  residences,  much  interest  their  troops  outside  the  city,  and 
was  excited  by  the  investigation  of  impelled,  donbtless,  by  the  exlior- 
the  buildings  included  in  what  was  tations  and  threats  of  the  fugitives 
styled  the  *  Tartar  City.'  It  was  from  the  field,  and  by  the  near  ap- 
found  to  contain,  besides  magazines  proach  of  the  dreadful  foreigners, 
for  arms,  powder,  saltpetre,  and  at  whose  hands  they  had  been 
grain,  and-  a  foundry  on  a  small  taught  to  expect  the  most  unheard- 
scale,  several  exceedingly  commo-  of  atrocities.  Many  Tartar  soldiers 
dious  ranges  of*  barracks,  consisting  were  also  found  dead  within  the 
of  rows  of  small  houses  in  streets,  city,  w^th  their  throats  cut,  ap- 
with  cooking- houses  and  small  plots  parently  by  their  own  daggers,  who 
of  ground  attached  to  every  two,  must  have  tbus  fearfully  ended 
with  guard-houses  and  parade-  their  career,  after  consummating 
grounds  in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  lives  dear- 
whole  united  in  a  manner  which  est  to  them.  Some  few  who  yet 
proved  that  the  discipline  main-  retained  life  were  removed  from 
tained  (as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  scene  of  desolation  which  their 
the  Manrchow  dynasty)  would  suf-  homes  presented,  and  placed  in  a 
.fer  but  little  by  comparison  with  house  which  was  converted  into  an 
that  of  our  more  refined  armies  of  hospital,  where  they  received  every 
Europe.  care   which   surgical    skill    and   the 

'•  Miserable,  however,  was  the  spec-  compassion  felt  for  them  could 
tacle  presented  by  the  interior  of  prom[)t ;  but  many  perished  miser- 
most  of  the  better  class  of  houses  ably,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  fami- 
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lies    of    the    mandarins    and    upper  tioe  on  the  terins  offered  by  Colonel 

classes."  Pottinger.      The    important    Treaty 

From  Chapoo  the  force  proceeded  of    Nankin   was  shortly  afterwards 

to  the  raoQth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  signed  and  ratified.     The  principal 

or  **  Child  of  the  Ocean,"  and,  when  points  were,   that  the  five  ports  of 

assembled,   amounted  to  nine  thon-  Canton,    Amo}',    Fahshan,    Ningpo, 

sand  excellent  troops,  besides  three  and     Shanghai    should    be     thrown 

tfiousand     seamen,     two-thirds     of  open    to    British    trade    and    resi- 

whom    were    disposable   for    shore  dence ;     the    island    of   Hong-Kong 

employment.       On     the    21st    the  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  in- 

town    of   Chin-kiang-foo    was    cap-  demnity  of .£5,000,000  paid  by  China, 

tured    after    some    hours'    fighting.  The  trade  of   Shanghai  'alone   now 

and     the    same    scenes    of    horror  amounts    to    £30,000,000.        Com- 

which    the    English    had    witnessed  pared  with  this  rapidity  of  growth, 

in    the    Tartar    quarters    of    Cha-  that  of  every  other  commercial  city 

poo    were    again     presented.     Wo-  fades  into  insignificance, 

men    and    children,    old    men    and  The    history    of    our    intercourse 

maidens,    lay    where    the    ruthless  with  China  for  the  fourteen   years 

hand  of  a  husband,  a  father,   or  a  succeeding    the    Treaty    of   Nankin 

son    Ijad    struck    them    down.      It  was    fortunately    a    suflBcient  blank 

was  not  only  those  who,  from  sex  to  leave    neither    special    embassies 

or  age,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  nor    warlike    enterprises   to   record, 

an    enemy  that    met  with   such    a  But    on  the  8th  October  1866  the 

fate.      Sturdy    Tartar    soldiers    lay  famous  Arrow  lorcha  was  boarded 

weltering  in  the  blood  which  issued  by  Canton    oflScials,   and   her  crew 

from  self-inflicted  wounds.  imprisoned.      This    stretch    of    au- 

When  their  general  found  the  thority  produced  results  of  which 
rampart  was  lost  and  the  day  going  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end. 
against  him,  he  collected  his  troops  Most  of  our  readers  heard  enough 
in  the  Tartar  quarter,  and  urged  about  the  Arrow  three  years  ago. 
them  to  retake  the  city  defences,  or.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  Chinese 
if  they  could  not  succeed,  at  any  vessel,  with  an  English  flag  and  a 
rate  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  pirate  crew,  and  has  certainly  been 
defeat.  The  general  did  not  alto-  the  cause  of  more  trouble  than  any 
gether  mean  that  they  should  die  fleet  of  first-rates  that  ever  put  to 
sword  in  hand  according  to  our  ac-  sea.  The  Governor  of  Canton,  the 
ceptation  of  the  term  :  he  meant  notorious  Yeh,  so  far  yielded  to  the 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  remonstrances  of  our  superinten- 
was  to  kill  the  enemy,  and  the  next  dent,  that  he  gave  up  the  crew,  but 
best  thing  was  to  cut  their  own  declined  any  apology.  Upon  this, 
throats.  The  general  set  an  excel-  the  "  question "  was  put  into  the 
lent  example  of  tliis  extraordinary  hands  of  the  naval  authorities, 
system  of  warfare,  which  would  where  it  did  not  progress  more 
deny  him  who  fights  and  runs  away  rapidly  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
his  proverbial  chance  of  achieving  civilians.  All  that  the  admiral 
distinction  on  some  more  auspicious  could  make  of  it,  after  knock- 
occasion.  When  all  hope  was  gone,  ing  down  a  good  many  forts  and 
instead  of  throwing  himself  on  the  houses,  and  burning  a  good  many 
English  bayonets,  he  collected  his  junks,  was  to  apply  to  the  Governor- 
ofticial  papers  in  a  private  room,  nor  -  General  of  India  for  five 
locked  the  door,  and  burned  him-  thousand  men.  The  Governor- 
self.  General,    who    in    three     months' 

The  English  army  moved  up  in  time  was  about  to  require  a  rein- 
its  transports  to  Nankin,  and  landed  forcement  of  fifty  thousand,  and 
before  that  city ;  but  the  Chinese  had  already  sufficient  .  cause  for 
Government  were  now  thoroughly  alarm,  was  in  no  position  to  com- 
alarmed,  and    concluded  an  armis-  ply.    The  English  Government  were 
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also  aware  that  India  was  more  fell  into  their  hands.  The  latter 
likely  to  need  troops  than  to  spare  event  gave  much  scandal  to  Phinese 
them,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  patriots.  They  regarded  Yeh's  being 
despatched  five  thousand  men  to  taken  alive  instead  of  committing 
China.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  ap-  suicide  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  like 
pointed  her  Majesty's  High  Com-  that  with  which  an  Englishman  re- 
missioner  to  settle  affairs  in  China,  gards  the  downfall  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  accredited  as  ambassador  to  Yeh  had  probably  taken  a  great 
the  Emperor.  While  the  transports  many  more  bribes  in  his  life  than 
were  sailing  wearily  round  the  Lord  Bacon  ever  did,  and  his  coun- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lord  Elgin  try  men  would  have  thought  him  a 
proceeded,  as  fast  as  railways  and  great  fool  if  he  had  not.  But  he 
steamships  could  take  him,  by  the  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  rank 
"overland"  route.  At  Ceylon  he  in  China,  and  congratnlated  by  his 
heard  the  first  dark  rumours  of  the  sovereign  on  the  success  of  his  policy 
Indian  mutiny,  which  were  amply  in  dealing  with  those  very  barbarians 
confirmed  at  Singapore.  Lord  El-  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  It 
gin,  with  a  spirit  not  always  to  be  was  a  lamentable  instance  of  the 
found  among  persons  in  authority,  petty  weaknesses  to  which  great 
whether  great  or  small,  at  once  de-  minds  are  subject,  that  a  statesman 
cided  that  Lord  Canning's  neces-  of  such  repute  should  not  know 
feity  was  greater  than  his  own,  and  when  the  proper  time  had  come  to 
left  orders  for  the  China  transports  swallow  an  ounce  of  poison  or  rip 
to  proceed  to  Calcutta  instead  of  up  his  stomach.  Yeh  was  sent  to 
Canton.  On  arriving  at  Canton  in  Calcutta,  where  he  died,  and  Can- 
July,  his  Excellency  found  a  poor  ton  was  declared  to  be  in  the  mili- 
field  open  for  diplomacy.  The  Eng-  tary  occupation  of  the  Allies  ;  but 
lish  factory  had  been  abandoned  six  as  they  could  not  have  conducted 
months  before,  and  it  was  all  our  the  civil  administration,  they  re- 
handful  of  sickly  soldiers  and  mar-  established  Pikhwei,  the  former  gov- 
ines  could  do  to  hold  a  position  on  ernor  under  Yeh,  who  consented  to 
the  Canton  river  at  all.  An  English  take  the  oflSce. 
steamer  bad  been  seized  by  Chinese  In  February  the  plenipotentiaries 
passengers,  and  the  heads  of  her  proceeded  to  Shanghae,  and  ad- 
crew  paraded  on  pikes  in  Canton,  dressed  a  letter  to  the  prime-min- 
Yeh  was  passing  through  triumphal  ister  Yuh,  demanding  that  a  com- 
arches  at  Canton,  and  his  despatches  missioner,  with  full  powers,  should 
were  spreading  delight  through  the  be  sent  to  Shanghae  to  arrange  the 
jaluces  of  Pekin.  Lord  Elgin  felt  terms  of  a  peace.  Yuh  did  not 
that  his  position  at  Hongkong,  condescend  to  answer  this  letter 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  would  himself,  but  instructed  the  autho- 
uot  be  a  very  dignified  one,  and  rities  of  the  two  Kiangs  (the  pro- 
passed  August  and  September  in  a  vince  in  which  Shanghae  is  situated) 
trip  to  Calcutta.  It  was  not  till  to  inform  Lord  Elgin  that  barba- 
December  that  he  felt  himself  strong  rian  affairs  would  be  settled  at  Can- 
enough  to  send  in  an  ultimatum,  ton  and  no  other  place,  and  the 
Baron  Gros,  who  had  arrived  as  sooner  he  and  his  colleagues  returned 
plenipotentiary  from  the  French  there  the  better.  This  letter  was  of 
Emperor,  acted  in  concert  with  course  returned  with  an  intimation 
Lord  Elgin.  As  Yeh's  answer  was  that  Lord  Elgin  would  *'  proceed  at 
nusatisfactory,  the  question  was  once  to  the  north,  in  order  that  he 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  may  place  himself  in  more  direct  com- 
naval  and  military  authorities,  munication  with  the  high  oflScers  of 
They  took  a  number  of  forts  and  the  imperial  government  at  the  capi- 
junks,    as  usual ;  and  in  the  begin-  tal." 

ning  of   January   both  the  city  of  To    the    north,    accordingly,    the 

Canton  and    the    Governor-General  plenipotentiaries      proceeded,      and 
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arrived  at  the  month  of  the  Peiho  ceeded  satisfactorily.  But  the  com- 
in  the  middle  of  April  :  a  trying  missioners  strenuously  opposed  the 
time  ensued.  Lord  Elgin  had  been  clauses  by  which  free  intercourse 
informed,  or  understood  that  he  had  was  established  to  all  parts  of 
been  informed,  that  the  fleet  of  gun-  China  for  trading  purposes,  and  a 
boats,  on  which  he  depended  for  British  minister  entitjed  to  reside 
forcing  a  passage  up  the  Peiho  if  at  Pekin.  On  the  evening  pre- 
opposed,  would  be  in  the  Peche-  vious  to  that  fixed  for  signing  the 
lee  gulf  as  soon  as  himself.  But  treaty,  the  commissioners  piteously 
the  gunboats,  delayed  by  the  ad-  entreated  that  these  clauses  might 
verse  gales  of  the  monsoon,  did  not  be  omitted,  for  concession  would 
arrive  for  five  weeks,  during  which  involve  the  loss  of  their  own  heads, 
period  his  Excellency  had  to  remain  agreeably  to  an  imperial  decree  just 
fretting  on  board  H.  M.  frigate  received.  This  novel  weapon  in  the 
Furious.  Meantime  the  Chinese  diplomatic  armoury  somewhat  dis- 
took  care  to  improve  this  period  of  composed  the  Ambassador.  It  would 
inaction.  The  grain  junks  for  Pe-  be  disagreeable  for  two  headless 
kin,  which  the  gunboats  might  have  Chinese  ghosts  to  haunt  his  dreams 
stopped,  continued  to  stream  past,  in  after  life.  But  after  due  delibe- 
and  labourers  swarmed  like  ants  ration  he  held  firm.  The  treaty  re- 
about  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth  mained  intact,  and  so  did  the  necks  of 
of  the  Peiho.  This  last,  indeed,  was  the  Chinese  commissioners,  although 
labour  in  vain,  as  our  fleet  shortly  they  richly  deserved  the  fate  which 
proved  ;  but  an  interruption  of  the  they  had  the  impudence  to  pretend 
grain  tribute  would  have  given  was  impending  over  them.  A  few 
material  annoyance  to  the  Chinese,  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed 
Something  might  have  been  done  at  Tientsin,  it  received  the  imperial 
with  the  small  force  already  assera-  assent,  and  was  despatched  by  the 
bled  ;  but  Lord  Elgin,  to  prevent  hands  of  Mr.  Bruce  to  England, 
the  appearance  of  his  inactivity  We  have  not  dwelt  much  on  these 
being  altogether  compulsory,  re-  events,  which  are  so  agreeably  de- 
newcd  a  correspondence  with  the  scribed  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  valuable 
Court  at  Pekin,  and  did  not  wish  to  work.  The  Ambassador  and  his 
carry  on  hostilities  simultaneously  suite  left  Tientsin  in  good  spirits, 
with  negotiation.  By  the  20th  He  did  not  know  that  the  treaty 
May  the  gunboats  were  at  last  was  a  sham — worth  exactly  the 
assembled,  and,  as  the  Chinese  re-  paper  it  was  written  upon,  and  no 
mained  obstinate,  an  attack  was  more.  He  did  not  know  that  when 
made  on  the  forts.  The  Chinese  his  brother  presented  it  in  the  fol- 
engineers  had  made  these  very  lowing  year  as  a  passport  to  ascend 
strong  in  front,  but  apparently  had  not  the  Peiho,  he  would  be  answered  by 
calculated  on  any  one  taking  such  cannon-balls  :  still  less  could  Lord 
an  unhandsome  advantage  as  to  Elgin  imagine  that  in  little  more 
attack  them  in  rear.  The  Admiral,  than  two  years  he  would  be  the 
having  no  scruples  on  this  point,  master  of  Pekin.  Such,  however, 
landed  a  party  of  blue-jackets  and  was  and  is  the  cjise.  Mr.  Bruce, 
marines,  who  quickly  cleared  out  the  her  Majesty's  Envoy,  and  bearer  of 
garrisons.  the  ratified  treaty,  was  refused  ad- 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Admiral,  mittance  to  the  Peiho  ;  and  when 
followed  shortly  by  the  plenipoten-  the  matter  was,  as  usual,  placed  in 
tiaries,  moved  up  the  Peiho  to  the  hands  of  the  naval  authorities, 
Tientsin  without  opposition  ;  and  they  met  with  a  very  unusual  re- 
two  commissioners,  furnished  in  sisiance.  The  fight  on  the  Peiho 
every  respect  with  the  necessary  was  ably  described  in  the  number 
powers,  soon  appeared  to  conclude  a  of  this  Magazine  for  December  1859. 
treaty.  Its  tidings  were  received  in  England 
The  negotiations    in   general  pro-  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  sor- 
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row  for  those  who  fell,  not  unmixed  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf/ahont  thirty 
with  pride  at  the  gallant  bearing  honrs'  passage  from  each  camp, 
of  onr  sailors.  It  was  long  since  The  Allies  landed  without  opposi- 
onr  vessels  had  been  so  sharply  en-  tion  at  the  town  of  Pehtang,  situ- 
gaged.  During  the  Kossian  war  our  ated  on  a  river  which  discliarges 
sailors  had  plenty  of  hard  work  itself  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  north- 
and  hard  fighting  in  the  batteries  east  of  the  Peiho.  As  this  town 
at  Sebastopol,  but  the  ships  were  was  surrounded  by  a  swamp,  across 
rarely  under  fire.  The  greatest  which  a  narrow  causeway  led  into 
modern  hero  which  our  navy  has  the  open  country,  there  was  no 
produced,  and  who  .  met  such  a  camping  -  ground  on  which  tents 
melancholy  fate  on  the  banks  of  the  could  be  pitched ;  and  necessity 
Granges,  gained  all  his  laurels  ashore,  compelled  Sir  H.  Grant  to  order 
But  at  the  Peiho,  British  sailors  stood  the  houses  to  be  evacuated  and 
on  their  own  decks,  and  fought  till  turned  into  quarters  for  the  troops 
their  vessels  sank  under  the  enemy's  during  the  process  of  landing  the 
fire.  artillery  and  stores.  On  the  12th 
To  avenge  the  treacherous  reoep-  August  an  advance  was  made  to 
tion  which  our  Minister  encounter-  attack  a  Tartar  camp  which  lay  he- 
ed at  Taku,  and  (we  quote  Lord  tvveen  Pehtang  and  the  Taku  forts. 
Elgin's  reply  to  an  address  from  The  Tartars,  of  course,  had  no  chance, 
the  merchants  of  Slianghae)  to  place  What  could  horsemen  —  one-sixth 
the  relations  with  China  upon  a  of  whom  had  matchlocks,  one-tenth 
permanently  peaceful  and  satisfac-  spears,  and  the  remainder  bows  and 
tory  footing,  England  and  France  arrows — do  against  the  battalions 
sent  large  armaments  to  China,  aud  squadrons  of  England  and 
Our  army  was  almost  entirely  de-  France  ?  E/en  Dugald  Dalgetty 
spatched  from  India,  and  like  most  laughed  at  bows  and  arrows  ;  and 
of  the  expeditions  which  have  sail-  the  gallant  major,  with  all  his  ex- 
ed  from  that  country,  was  admirably  perience  under  Gustavus  and  Wal- 
eqnipped.  The  right  General  was  lenstein,  had  never  seen  an  Arm- 
sent  with  the  right  force  at  the  strong  gun  or  an  Enfield  rille.  It 
right  time:  twelve  thousand  men,  was  not  till  the  20th  that  all  was 
including  one  thousand  cavalry,  ready  for  attacking  the  Taku  forts, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  ar-  and  the  real  fighting  began.  The 
tillery  and  engineers,  arrived  with  garrison  was  far  better  armed  than 
scarcely  an  accident  in  China.  The  their  mounted  comrades.  They  had 
correspondent  of  the  Times  news-  abundance  of  hand-grenades  and 
paper  has  given  an  excellent  ac-  stink-pots,  and  there  was  a  tough 
count  of  their  proceedings  in  a  more  mud  wall,  a  bamboo  cTievaux-de-' 
lively  form  than  the  oflBcial  de-  /md,  and  a  ditch  from  four  to  seven 
spatches.  The  fate  of  this  gentleman  feet  deep,  to  break  the  serried  ranks 
is,  we  fear,  now  too  certain.  The  of  their  assailants.  The  latter  ad- 
British  were  ready  in  June ;  but  vanced,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire 
the  French,  who  had  not  such  an  from  upwards  of  thirty  guns,  against 
inexhaustible  depot  as  ourselves  to  the  fort  selected  for  attack.  A  party 
fall  back  upon,  delayed  operations  of  marines  and  sappers  attempted 
for  some  weeks.  While  waiting  for  to  bring  forward  pontoons  to  form 
our  allies,  the  army  was  encamped  a  bridge  across  the  ditch ;  but  the 
at  Teh-lien-Hwang,  on  the  north-  first  pontoon  was  destroyed,  and 
west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee,  the  whole  party  ultimately  repulsed, 
and  the  French  collected  their  troops  by  the  defenders.  But  Lieutenant 
at  Chefow,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Rogers  of  the  44th,  wading  up  to 
the  gulf,  about  twelve  hours'  steam-  his  neck  in  water,  got  across  the 
ing  from  our  camp;  the  mouth  of  ditch,  and  pulled  up  some  of  the 
the  Peiho,  with  the  forts  declined  spikes  forming  the  chevaux-de  frise, 
to  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  lying  Others  of  his  regiment  and  the  67th 
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followed,  and  established  a  footing  or  less,  made  little  difference  in  re- 
on  the  berm,  or  space  between  the  gard  to  supplies,  which  were  abnnd- 
ditcli  and  wall.  There  remained  ant,  while  military  stores  could  be 
the  wall  to  scale,  from  which  an  brought  by  the  winding  channel  of 
abundant  shower  of  stink- pots  and  the  Peiho.  On  the  18th  Septem- 
cannon-balls  was  dropping  on  their  ber,  about  thirty  miles  from  Pekin, 
heads.  After  some  unsuccessful  en-  there  was  another  attempt  at  nego- 
deavours  at  climbing.  Lieutenant  tiation,  and  a  villanous  display  of 
Lenon  of  the  67th  inserted  the  treachery.  While  Messrs.  Parkes 
point  of  his  sword  into  the  wall,  and  Loch  were  arranging  -^ith  some 
and  Rogers,  placing  his  foot  upon  mandarins  the  site  which  the  English 
the  sword,  scrambled  into  an  em-  army  were  to  occupy  during  a  pro- 
brasure.  posed  armistice,  they  and  the  officers 

The  French,  who  displayed  equal  who  accompanied  them  were  sur- 
gallantry,  adopted  a  device  for  rounded  by  Tartar  cavalry  and  made 
crossing  the  ditch  which  was  prisoners.  The  result  we  all  know, 
quickly  imitated  by  ourselves.  The  Two  of  the  prisoners  died  from  brutal 
scaling-ladders,  carried  by  Chinese  treatment,  and  the  others,  there  is  no 
coolies,  with  which  each  party  was  longer  room  for  doubt,  were  butcher- 
provided — but  the  French  brought  ed.  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Loch,  after  suf- 
more  rapidly  forward  than  the  Eng-  fering  every  indignity,  were  released, 
lish — were  long  enough  to  cross  the  On  the  same  day  Sir  Hope  Grant,  in- 
ditch.  The  coolies,  leaping  into  stead  of  obtaining  peaceable  posses- 
the  water,  steadied  them  in  the  sion  of  his  camping- ground,  had  to 
centre  upon  their  shoulders,  and  drive  away  the  Tartars.  On  tliis 
the  infantry  had  no  difficulty  in  occasion,,  and  on  the  21st,  the  enemy 
passing  over  the  bridges  thus  sup-  showed  in  great  numerical  force, 
ported  by  human  piers.  and  more  than  a  hundred  guns  Avere 

Two  Frenchmen  who  reached  the  taken  from  their  intrenchments, 
summit  were  struck  down ;  and  just  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  three 
before  Lieutenant  Rogers  entered  killed  and  forty-eight  wounded.  The 
the  embrasure,  a  French  drummer.  Emperor  fled  to  Tartary ;  Pekin  sur- 
Jean  Fauchard  by  name,  surmount-  rendered  without  a  blow;  and  thus 
ed  the  parapet-wall,  and  these  two  ended,  according  to  the  last  intelli- 
heroes  assisted  their  comrades  in  the  gence  frotn  St.  Petersburg,  the  cam- 
ascent.  Ensign  Chaplin  of  the  67th  paign  of  1860  in  China.  One  month 
was  wounded  by  a  bullet,  but,  rush-  ago  this  news  would  have  created  the 
ing  forward,  he  planted  the  colours  greatest  satisfaction.  But  we  can- 
of  ILM.  67th  Regiment  on  the  high-  not  forget  that  this  treaty  of  Pekin, 
est  point  of  the  fort.  More  than  whatever  its  terms,  has  been  signed 
three  hundred  men,  of  whom  two-  by  hands  yet  reeking  with  innocent 
thirds  were  English,  fell  in  the  as-  blood.  The  Emperor  may  grant 
sault.  The  remaining  forts  on  both  unrestricted  freedom  of  commerce, 
sides  of  the  ri,ver  were  surrendered  he  may  consent  to  an  ample  in- 
without  resistance.  demnity   for   war  expenses,    but  he 

After  the  capture  of  these  forts,  cannot  give  back  life  to  our  foully- 
the  army  advanced  to  Tientsin,  murdered  countrymen.  We  have, 
forty  miles  distant.  Here  the  man-  indeed^  little  cause  to  desire  the 
darins  tried  to  befool  the  Ambassa-  continuance  of  this  Mantchow  dy- 
dors,  who  were,  however,  in  "  no  nasty  ;  it  is  their  exclusive  policy 
humour  to  be  trifled  with,  consider-  which  has  so  long  shut  us  out  of 
ing  what  recollections  Tientsin  and  China.  It  is  they  who  have  mad© 
its  treaty  brought  to  their  minds ;  and  up  their  minds  to  break  treaties 
the  armies  continued  their  march  before  they  were  signed,  and  used 
towards  Pekin,  now  seventy  i|^iles  flags  of  truce  to  lure  Englishmen  to 
distant.  In  that  densely  populated  destruction.  We  desire  to  keep  clear 
country,  twenty  thousand  men,  more    ourselves  of    the    internal    commo- 
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tions  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  but  manoenvres  of  the  other  two  arms, 
if  the  Taepings  ever  garoish  the  Half-a-dozen  sappers  (and  the  Ohi- 
Pekin  gateways  with  the  heads  of  nese  wonld  become  excellent  sap- 
Tarter  chieftains,  and  drive  the  Tar-  pers)  could  in  as  many  hours,  with 
tar  armies  back  to  those  fastnesses  a  few  barrels  of  powder,  make  a 
whence  their  ancestors  emerged,  it  practicable  breach  in  the  walls  of 
need  not  excite  one  spark  of  pity  in  almost  every  fortified  town  in 
English  breasts.  China. 

If  the  results  of  the  present  treaty.  By   reviewing   the   experience   of 

or  rather  of  the  past  war,  is  to  open  past  embassies,  we  may  form  some 

up  China,  we  slmll  learn  something  idea  of  the   chances   that  our  pre- 

regarding  these  rebels,  as  the  Tartars  sent   treaty  vnW   be  fulfilled.    Lord 

and  ourselves  call  them,  or  the  na-  Macartney  and   Lord    Amherst   ob- 

tional    Chinese  party,  as  Mr.  Scarth  tained   nothing  whatever   from    the 

calls  them,  with   at  least  equal  rea-  Court    at    Pekin— scarcely    a    pfo- 

son.     At  present  we  are  totally  igno-  raise    that    more    attention    wonld 

rant  of  their'  power  and   principles;  be    given    to    foreign    afikirs.      The 

but  if  they  are  really  a  party  organ-  only  result  of  their  missions  Ayas  an 

ised  to   throw  off  the   Tartar  yoke,  improvement  in  the  bearing  of  the 

they  must  have   many  sympathisers  Canton  mandarins,  just  as  a  lacquey 

both    without   and    within   the   Ce-  is  more   civil   to   any   one  who  has 

lestial   Empire.     Sir   George   Stauu-  access    to    his    master.     Sir   Henry 

ton  says,  that   at  the  time  of  Lord  Pottinger  obtained   great   and    dur- 

Macartney's  embassy  it  was  "  a  com-  able   concessions.     But  the  Chinese 

mon   saying   in    those   provinces  of  had  remained  unmoved  during  two 

China  where    these    invaders   (Tar-  years  of  petty  warfare.     It  was  when 

tars)    must    abound,    that    no   half-  he    had    struck   a    vital    blow,   and 

dozen  natives  are  assembled  together  stood  in  a  position  to  follow  it  up, 

for   an  hour   before   they   begin  to  that  the  Government  yielded.     They 

clamour  against  the  Tartars.''  signed  a  treaty,  and,  what  is  more, 

The  Emperor  of  the  Taepings  at  they  fulfilled  its  principal  conditions. 
Nankin  will  probably  one  day  dis-  The  five  ports  were  opened,  and  the 
cover  the  easiest  method  ofdethron-  immense  indemnity  paid.  We  did 
ing  his  Tartar  rival,  and  the  Tartar's  not  consider  it  prudent  to  press 
exclusiveness  become  the  means  of  them  too  hard  on  the  subject  of  a 
his  downfall.  A  few  oflicers  of  any  resident  minister,  or  free  access  to 
European  nation,  with  a  practical  all  parts  of  the  open  ports.  Lord 
knowledge  of  war  and  a  smattering  Elgin  had  not  the  advantage  of 
of  Chinese,  could  soon  teach  the  signing  his  first  treaty  with  a  large 
Taeping  soldiers  how  to  march  vie-  army  at  his  back.  He  could  not  have 
toriuus  from  one  end  of  China  to  moved  a  step  beyond  Tientsin;  he 
the  other.  The  veriest  trace  of  could  not  even  have  landed  a  thou- 
organization  in  their  staff,  and  of  sand  men  there.  The  Chinese  were 
discipline  in  the  men,  would  render  perfectly  aware  of  this.  We  have 
them  far  superior  to  the  Tartar  discovered,  from  intercepted  de- 
hordes  who  fight  beneath  the  Mant-  spatches,  that  the  clerks  employed 
chow  banners.  Half-a-dozen  drilled  in  the  oflBceB  of  our  interpreters 
battalions  and  squadrons,  even  of  transmit  correct  intelligence  to  the 
Cliinese,  would  be  equal  to  all  the  enemy's  camp,  and  it  is  impossible 
Tartar  cavalry;  and  half-a-dozen  to  prevent  them.  The  mandarins 
field- pieces,  organised  with  horses  were  extremely  annoyed  when  they 
and  men  into  a  field-battery,  would  found  our  gunboats  in  the  Peiho. 
be  better  than  the  hundreds  of  im-  They  had  boasted  to  Count  Putia- 
movable  lumbering  guns  which  are  tine,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  that 
placed  in  the  Tartar  camps,  and  the  Peiho,  at  any  rate,  was  not  na- 
cannot  even  point  to  the  right  hand  vigable  for  ships  of  war,  and  made 
or  left,  much   less   conform   to   the    little    preparation    in    consequence. 
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They  probably  argued  in  this  way:  once  cantoned  at    Taka,   and  fresh 

Elgin  has    got  a  very  small    force  fortifications  thrown  up. 

with   him,  yet  he    brought    all   he  After  this    it  •  must    be  manifest 

could  muster.     If  it  had  not  been  that  no    Chinese    pledges,   however 

for    the   blunders    of    those    stupid  solemn,  are  worth  anything  in  them- 

mandarins    intrusted    with     defend-  selves.     The  Treaty  of  Pekin  may  be 

ing  the  entrance  of  the  Pei  ho  (whose  as  false  as  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin; 

heads  have  been  deservedly  cut  off),  but  tliere  is    this   ground   for  hope, 

he  would  never   have   got  into  the  that    as     the     circumstances    under 

river.     Let  us  only  get  him  out,  and  which    it    was    signed    were    more 

such  mistakes  shall  not  occur  again,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Treaty  of 

While  the    negotiations  were  going  Nankin,  so  the  conditions  may,  like 

on  at  Tientsin,  a  Tartar  army  was  those  of  the  Nankin  Treaty,  be  mure 

assembling    at    the    capital.       The  faithfully  adhered  to.      If  not,  there 

British    Ambassador    and    his    gun-  is    but    one    course    left:    we   must 

boats  were  got  rid  of  by  an  amount  hold  out  our  hand   to  the  Taepings, 

of  solemn   perfidy   that     has     never  and  try  if  they  are  more  honourable, 

been   surpassed.      When   they   were  as  they  cannot  be  more  false,  than  the 

clear* of  the  river,  the  Tartars  were  at  Tartars. 


nOBKOB  :    A  TBUE   TALE. 

I  WAS  but   nineteen    years  of  age  were  stamped  on  my  brain  too  clenrly 

when   the  incident   occurred   which  and   burningly,  like   the  brand  of  a 

has  thrown  a  j<hadow  over  my  life;  red-hot  iron.     I  see  them  written  in 

and,  ah  me  I  how  mnny  and  many  a  the  wrinkles  of  my  brow,  in  the  dead 

weary  year  has  drdgt?ed  by  since  then  I  whiteness  of  my  hair,  which  was  a 

Young,  happy,  and  beloved,  I  was  in  glossy  brown  once,  and  has  known 

those  long-departed  days.     They  8ai<l  no  gradual  change  from  dark  to  jirey, 

that  I  was  beautiful.    The  mirror  now  from  grey  to  white,   as   with    those 

reflects  a  hapgard  old  woman  with  happy  ones  who  were  the  com[)an- 

ashen  lips  and  face  of  deiidly  pallor,  ions  of  my  girlhood,  and  whose  hou- 

Bjit  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  list-  (»ured  age  is  soothed  by  the  love  of 

ening  to  a  mere  puling  lament.     It  is  children   and   grandchildren.     But  I 

not  the  flight  ofyears  that  has  brought  must  not  envy  them.     I  only  meant 

me  to  be  this  wreck   of  my   former  to  say  that  the  difliculty  of  my  task 

self:    had   it    been  so,  I    could  have  has  no  connection  with  want  of  me- 

borne  the  loss   cheerfully,  patiently,  mory — I    remember   but   too   well. 

as   the  common  lot   of  all;    but  it  But  as  I   take    the    pen,  my  hand 

was   no   natural   progress   of  decay  trembles,   my   heiid  swims,   the  old 

which  has  robbed   me  of  bloom,  of  rushing  faintness  and  Horror  comes 

youth,  of  the   hopes   and   joys  that  over  me  again,  and  the  well-remem- 

belong  to   youth,  snapped  the   link  bered  fear  is  upon   me.    Yet  I  will 

that  bound   my   heart   to  another's,  go  on.     This,  briefly,  is  my  story :  I 

and  doomed  me  to  a  lone  old  age.     I  was  a  great  heiress,  I  believe,  though 

try  to  be  patient,  but  my  cross  has  I  cared  little  for  the  fact,  but  so  it 

been  heavy,  and  my  heart  is  empty  was.    My  father  had  great  posses- 

and  weary,  and  I  long  for  the  death  sions,   and  no  son   to    inherit  after 

that  comes  so  slowly  to  those  who  him.     His  three  daughters,  of  whom 

pray  to  die.     I  will  try  and  relate,  I  was  the  youngest,  were  to  share  the 

exactly   as  it   happened,  the    event  broad  acres  among  them.     I   have 

which  blighted  my  life.     Though  it  said,  and  truly,  that  I  cared  little  for 

occurred  many  years  ago,  there  is  no  this  circumstance ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 

fear  that  I  should  have  forgotten  any  so  rich  then  in  health  and  youth  and 

of  the  minutest  circumstances:  they  love,  that  I   felt  myself  quite  indif- 
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ferent  to  all  else.    The  possession  of  which  oar  plastic  minds  were  innn- 
all  the  treasures  of  ea^th  conld  never    dated  in  the  company  of  narses  and 
have  made  up  for  what  I  then  had    servants.     As   years   went  on,   how- 
— and  lost,  as  I  am  about  to  relate,    ever,  the  old  ghostly  tales  partially 
Of  coarse,  we  girls    knew  that   we   lost   their   effects,   and   oor  andiscl- 
were  heiresse^i,   bat  I  do  not  think   pUned     minds    were    turned     more 
Lucy    and    Minnie    were    any    the   towards  balK  dresses,  and  partners, 
prouder    or    the    happier    on    that   and  other  matters  airy  and  trivial, 
account    I   know  I   was  not.    Be-    more  welcome  to  our  riper  age.    It 
ginald    did    not    court    me    for    my    was    at    a    county    assembly    that 
money.     Of  that  1  felt  assured.    He   Reginald  and  I  first  mex — met  and 
proved  it,  Heaven  be  praised  I  when    loved.    Yes,  I  am  sure  that  he  loved 
he  shrank  from    my  side    after  the    me  with  all  his  heart.    It  was  not 
change.    Tes,  in  all  my  lonely  age,    as  de^p  a   heart   as   some,  I    have 
I  can  stil)  be  thankful  that  be  did    thought  in  rny  grief  and  anger;  but 
not  keep  his  word,  as  some  would    I    never    doubted     its     truth    and 
have  done,  did  not  clasp  at  the  altar   honesty.       Reginald's      father     and 
a  hand  he  had  learned  to  loathe  and    mine  approved  of   our  growing  at- 
shudder  at,  because  it  was  full  of  gold    tachment  ;    and    as    for    myself,    I 
— much  gold  I   At  least,  he  spared  me    kno\y  I  was  so  happy  then,  that  I 
that.     And  I  know  that  I  was  loved,    look    back  upon   those  fleeting  mo- 
and  the  knowledge  has  kept  me  from    ments  as  on  some  delicious  dream, 
going  mad  through  many  a  weary    I  now  come  to  the  change.    I  have 
day  and  restless  niglit,  when  my  hot   lingered    on    my    childish    rcminis- 
eyeballs  had  not  a  tear  to  shed,  and    cences,  my  bright  and  happy  youth, 
even  to  weep  was  a  luxury  denied    and  now  I  must  tell  the  rest  —  the 
me.    Our  house   was  an  old  Tudor    blight    and    the    sorrow.      It    was 
mansion.     My  father  was  very  parti-    Christmas,    always    a   joyful   and    a 
oular  in  keeping  the  smallest  pecu-    hospitable  time  in  the  country,  espe- 
liarities  of  his  home  unaltered.    Thas    cially  in  such  an    old    hall    as  our 
the  many  peaks  and  gables,  the  nu-    home,    where    quaint    customs    and 
merous    turrets,  and    the    mullioned    frolics  were  much  clung  to,  as  part 
windows  with  their    quaint  lozenge    and  parcel  of  the  very  dwelling  it- 
panes    set    in    lead,    remained    very    self.    The  hall  was  fall  of  guests — 
nearly  as  they  had  been  three  centu-    so  full,  indeed,  that  there  was  great 
ries  back.   Over  and  above  the  quaint   difficulty  in    providing    sleeping    ac- 
melancholy  of  our  dwelling,  with  the    commodatioo    for    all.    Several  nar- 
deep  woods  of  its  park  and  the  sul-   row  and  dark  chambers  in  the  tur- 
len  waters  of  the  mere,  our  neighbour-    rets — mere  pigeon-holes,  as  we  irre- 
hood  was  thinly  peopled  and  primi-    verently     called     what     had     been 
tive,  and  the  people  round  us  were    thought  good  enough  for  the  stately 
ignorant,   and    tenacious    of   ancient   gentlemen    of    Elizabeth's    reign  — 
ideas  and  traditions.    Thus  it  was  a    were  now  allotted  to  bachelor  visi- 
superstitious     atmosphere     that    we    tors,  after  having  been  empty  for  a 
children  were  reared  in,  and  we  heard,    century.     All    t^e   spare   rooms    in 
from  our  infancy,  countless  tales  of  the  body  and  wings  of  the  hall  were 
horror,   some  mere  fables  doubtless,    occupied,   of   course ;    and    the  ser- 
others  legends  of  dark  deeds  of  the    vants  who  had   been   brought  down 
olden  times,  exaggerated    by    credu-    wore  lodged  at  the  farm  and  at  the 
lity  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,    keeper's,  so  great  was    the  demand 
Our  mother  had  died  when  we  were   for  space.    At  last  the  unexpected 
young,  and  our  other  parent  being,    arrival    of  an  elderly  relative,   who 
though    a   kind    father,    much    ab-    had   been  asked  months  before,  but 
sorbed    in    affairs  of   various  kinds,    scarcely  expected,  caused  great  com- 
as an  active  magistrate  and  landlord,   motion.        My    aunts    went    about 
there  was  no  one  to  check  the  un-    wringing    their    hands   distractedly, 
wholesome  stream  of  tradition  with   Lady    Speldhurst   was   a   personage 
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of  some  coDseqnence ;  she  was  a  laughed  too,  and  made  a  jest  of 
distant  coiislo,  and  bad  been  for  my  evident  wi^b  to  propitiate  my 
years  on  cool  terms  with  as  all,  on  godmother.  **  She  is  a  fairy  god- 
adconnt  of  some  fancied  affront  or  mother,  Boss/*  said  Minnie ;  *'  and 
slight  when  she  had  paid  her  laet  yon  know  she  was  affronted  at  yoar 
visit,  aboat  the  time  of  my  christen-  christening,  and  went  away  mutter- 
ing. She  was  seventy  years  old ;  she  ing  vengeance.  Here  she  is  coming 
was  infirm,  rich,  and  testy ;  moreover,  back  to  see  you  ;  I  hope  she  brings 
she  was  my  godmother,  thongh  I  golden  gifts  with  her."  I  thought 
had  forgotten  the  fact,  but  it  Beems  little  of  Lady  Speldhnrst  and  her 
that  though  I  had  formed  no  ex  pec-  possible  golden  gift&  I  cared  no- 
tations of  a  legacy  in  my  favour,  thing  for  the  wonderful  fortune  in 
my  aunts  had  done  so  for  me.  Aunt  the  funds  that  my  aunts  whispered 
Ma^-garet  was  especially  eloquent  on  and  nodded  about  so  mysteriously. 
the  subject  ''There  isn't  a  room  But,  since  then,  I  have  wondered 
left,"  she  said ;  '^  was  ever  anything  whether,  had  I  then  shown  myself 
so  unfortunate !  We  cannot  put  peevish  or  obstinate,  bad  I  refused 
Lady  Speldhurst  into  the  turrets,  to  give  up  my  room  for  the  expected 
and  yet  where  is  she  to  sleep  ?  ^  And  kinswoman,  it  would  not  have  al- 
Kosa^s  godmother,  too  I  poor  dear  tered  the  whole  of  my  life  ?  But 
child  !  how  dreadful  !  After  *  all  then  Lucy  or  Minnie  would  have 
these  years  of  estrangement,  and  offered  in  my  stead,  and  been  sacri- 
wiih  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  ficed — what  do  I  say? — better  that 
funds,  and  no  comfortable  warm  the  blow  should  have  fallen  as  it 
room  at  her  own  unlimited  disposal  did,  than  on  those  dear  ones.  The 
— and  Christmas,  of  all  times  *  in  chamber  to  which  I  removed  was  a 
the  year!"  What  was  to  be  done?  dim  liitle  triangular  room  in  the 
My  aunts  could  not  resign  their  western  wing,  and  was  only  to  be 
own  chambers  to  Lady  Speldhurst,  reached  by  traversing  the  picture- 
because  they  had  already  given  gallery,  or  by  mounting  a  little  flight 
them  up  to  some  of  the  married  of  stone  stairs  which  led  directly 
guests.  My  father  was  the  most  upwards  from  the  low-browed  arch 
hospitable  of  men,  but  he  was  rheu-  of  a  door  that  opened  into  the  gar- 
matic,  gouty,  and  methodical.  His  den.  There  was  one  more  room  on 
.  sisters  inlaw  dared  not  propose  to  the  same  landing-place,  and  this  was 
shift  his  quarter<>,  and  indeed  be  a  mere  receptacle  for  broken  fnrni- 
would    have    far    sooner    dined    on  ture,  shattered  toys,  and  all  the  lum- 

Erison  fare  than  have  been  trans-  ber  that  will  accumulate  in  a  country- 
kted  to  a  stralkge  bed.  The  matter  house.  The  room  I  was  to  inhabit 
ended  in  my  giving  up  my  room.  I  for  a  few  nights  was  a  tapestry-hung 
had  a  strange  reluctance  to  making  apartment,  with  faded  green*  cur- 
the  offer,  which  surprised  myselK  tains  of  some  costly  stuff,  contrast- 
Was  it  a  boding  of  evil  to  come  ?  I  ing  oddly  with  a  new  carpet  and  the 
cannot  say.  We  are  strangely  and  bright  fresh  hangings  of  the  bed, 
wonderfully  made.  It  mny  have  which  had  been  hurriedly  erected, 
been.  At  any  rate, 'I  do  not  think  The  furniture  was  half  old,  half 
it  was  any  selfish  unwillingness  to  new,  and  on  the  dressing-table  stood 
make  an  old  and  infirm  lady  com-  a  very  quaint  oval  mirror,  in  a  frame 
fortable  by  a  trifling  sacrifice.  I  of  black  wood — unpolished  ebony, 
was  perfectly  healthy  and  strong.  I  think.  I  can  remember  the  very 
The  weather  was  not  cold  for  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  the  number  of 
time  of  year.  It  was  a  dark  moist  chairs,  the  situation  of  the  bed,  the 
Tule— nut  a  snowy  one,  though  figures  on  the  tapestry.  Nay,  I  can 
snow  brooded  overhead  in  the  dark-  recollect  not  only  the  colour  of  the 
ling  clouds.  I  did  make  the  offer,  dress  I  wore  on  that  fatal  evening, 
which  became  me,  I  said  with  a  but  the  arrangement  of  every  scrap 
laugh,  as  the  youngest.    My  sisters  of  lace  and  ribbon,  of  every  flower, 
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every  jewel,  with  a  memory  bat  too  drawing-room.    Bat  the  gloomy  rich* 

perfect.      Scarcely    had     my    maid  ness  of  the  panels  matched  well  with 

noished    spreading    oat   my    various  the    raddy    i^leam    from    the   eoorr 

articles    of  attire    for    the    eveaiog  mous  wood  fire,  in  which,  crackling 

(when  there  was  to  be  a  great  dinner-  and    glowing,  now   lay  the    mighty 

party),  when  the  ramble  of  a  car-  Yule  log.     Qaite  a  blood-red  lustre 

riage  announced    Uiat    Lady    Speld-  poured  forth  from  the  fire,  and  quiv- 

harst  had  arrived.    The  short  winter^s  ered  on  the  walls  and  the  groined 

day  drew  to  a   close,  and  a    large  roof.      We  had  gathered  round   the 

number  of  guests  were  gathered  to-  vast  antique  hearth  in  a  wide  circle, 

gether   in  the  ample  drawing-room,  The  quivering  light  of  the  fire  and 

around  the  blszo  of   the  wood  fire,  candles    fell   upon    us    all,    but    not 

after  dinner.    My  father,  I  recollect,  equally,   for    some  were  in    shadow, 

was    not  with    us  at   first      There  I  remember  still  how  tall  and  manly 

were  some  squires  of  the  old  hard-  and   handsome  Reginald  looked  that 

riding,  hard-drinking  stamp  still  lin-  night,  taller  by  the  head  than  any 

gering  over  their  port  in  the  dining-  there,  and  full  of   high  spirits  and 

room,  and  the  host,  of  course,  could  gaiety.     I,  too,  was  in  the  highest 

not    leave   them.      But    the     ladies  spirits ;    never    had   my  bosom   felt 

and   all    the    younger    gentlemen —  lighter,   and    I    believe    it    was    my 

both  those  who  slept  under  our  roof,  mirth    which    gradually   gained    the 

and  those  who  would  have  a  dozen  rest,  for  I  recollect  what  a  blithe, 

miles  of  fog  and    mire    to    eocoun-  jojous    company    we    seemed.      AH 

ter  on  their  road  home  —  were  all  save  one.    Lady  Speldhurst,  dressed 

together.    Need  I  say  that  Reginald  in  grey  silk  and  wearing  a  quaint 

was  there?    He  sat  near  me  —  my  Address,     sat     in     her     armchair, 

accepted  lover,  my    plighted    future  facing  the  fire,  very  silent,  with  her 

husband.      We  were  to  be  married  hands  and    her  sharp  chin   propped 

in  the  spring.    My  eisters  were  not  on    a    sort  of   ivory  handled    crutch 

far  ofi^;    they,  too,  had  found   eyes  that  she  walked  with  (for  she  was 

that  sparkled  and  softened  in  meet-  lame),  peering  at  me  with  half-shut 

ing    theirs,    had    found    hearts    that  eyes.    She   was    a    little   spare   old 

beat  responsive  to  their  own.    And,  woman,  with  very  keen  delicate  fea- 

in  their  cases,  no  rude  frost  nipped  tures    of    the    French     type.      Her 

the  blossom  ere  it  became  the  fruit ;  grey    silk    dre.<^s,    her    spotless    lace, 

there  was  no  canker  in  their  flowerets  old-fashioned  jewels,  and   prim  neat- 

of  young  hope,  no  cloud  in  their  sky.  ness  of   array,  were  well    suited   to 

Innocent  and  loving,  they  were  be-  the    intelligence    of   her    face,    with 

loved  by  men  worthy  their  esteem.  its  thin  lips,  and  eyes  of  a  piercing 

The  room,  a  large  and  lofty  one,  black,    undimmed    by    age.     Those 

with  an  arched  roof,  had  somewhat  of  eyes    made    me    uncomfortable,    in 

a  sombre  character  from  being  wains-  spite  of  my  gaiety,  as  they, followed 

coted  and  ceiled  with  polished  black  my    every    movement    with    curious 

oak  of   a    great    age.      There  were  scrutiny.      Still    I.  was   very  merry 

mirrors,  and  there  were  pictures  on  and  gay ;  my  sisters  even  wondered 

the  walls    and    handsome    furniture,  ^t  my  ever-ready  mirth,  which  was 

and  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  a  gay  almost  wild  in  its  excess.      I  have 

Ton  may  carpet;    but    these    merely  heard    since    then    of    the    Scottish 

'appeared  as  bright  spots  on  the  dark  belief    that   those   doomed  to   some 

background  of  the  Elizabethan  wood-  great  calamity  become  fey^  and  are 

work.      Many   lights    were    burning,  never    so    disposed     for    merriment 

but  the   blackness  of  the  walls  and  and    laughter    as    just    before    the 

roof  Eeemed  absolutely    to   swallow  blow  falls.    If  ever  mortal  was  fey^ 

up  their  rays,  like  the  mouth  of  a  then,    I    was   so    on    that   evening, 

cavern.      A    hundred   candles   could  Still,   though  I  strqve  to   shake    it 

not  have  given  that  apartment  the  ofif,  the   pertinacious  observation    of 

cheerful     lightness     of     a     modern  old     Lady     Speldhurst's     eyes     did 
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make  an  impreBsion  od  me  of  a  day?.  I  am  sare  most  of  the  other 
vaguely  disagreeable  nature.  Others,  ladies  present,  young  or  middle- 
too,  noticed  her  scrutiny  of  me,  but  aged,  were  affected  by  the  circum- 
set  it  down  as  a  mere  eccentricity  stapces  under  which  these  tradi- 
of  a  person  always  reputed  wbimsi-  lions  were  heard,  no  le.-'S  than  by 
cal,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  the  wild  and  fantastic  character  of 

However,  this  disagreeable   sensa-   them.      Bat  with  them  the  impres- 
tion    lasted    bat    a    few    moments,    sian   would    die   out    next    morning, 
After  a  short  pause  my  aunt  took   when  the    bright   sun    should   bhine 
her    part   in    the    conversation,  and   on    the    frosted    boughs,    and    the 
we  found    ourselves    listening    to    a   rime    on    the    grass,   and    the    scar- 
weird    legend    which    the    old    lady    let    berries    and    green    spikelets    of 
told    exceedingly    well.      One    tale   the  holly ;    and  with  me — but,  ah  1 
led    to    another.     Every    one    was   what    was   to    happen    ere    another 
called  on  in  turn  to    contribute  to   day  dawn  ?     Before  we   had    made 
the  public  entertainment,   and  story   an  end  of  this  talk,  my  f^ither  and 
after  story,  always    relating  to    de-    the  other  squires  came  in,  and   we 
monology  and  witchcraft,  succeeded,   ceased    our    ghost   stories,    asliamed 
It   was    Christmas,    the   season    for   to    speak    of    snch    matters    before 
such  tales ;  and  the  old  room  with    these     new     comers  —  hard-headed, 
its    dnsky  walls    and    pictures,    and    unimaginative     men,    who     had     no 
vaulted  roof,  drinking  up  the   light   sympathy  with  idle   legends.    There 
so    greedily,    seemed   just    fitted    to   was  now  a  stir  and  bustle, 
give  effect    to  such  legendary  lore.       Servants  were  handing  round  tea 
The  huge  logs  crackled  and    burnt   and    coffee,  and   other  refreshments, 
with    glowing   warmth ;    the    blood-   Then   there  was  a  little  music  and 
red    glare   of  the  Yule    log  flashed   singing.    I  sang  a  duet  with  Regi- 
on the    faces   of   the    listeners    and    nald,  who  had  a  fine  voice  and  good 
narrator,   on  the  portraits^   and  the    musical  skill.    I  remember  that  my 
holly   wreathed  about    their    frames,   singing  was   much    praised,  and   in- 
and    the  upright  old    dame    in    her   deed  I  was  surprised  at  the  power 
■antiquated  dre^s    and    trinkets,    like   and  pathos  of  my  own  voice,  doubt- 
one  of  the  originals  of  the  pictures   less  due  to  my  excited,  nerves  and 
stepped    from    the    canvas    to    join    mind.    Then  I  heard  some  one  say 
our  circle.    It  threw  a   shimmering   to  another  that  I   was    by  far    the 
lustre    of   an   ominously  ruddy    hue   cleverest  of   the  Squires  daughters, 
•upon  the    oaken    panels.      No  won-   as  well  as  the  prettiest.    It  did  not 
der  that  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories    make  me    vain.    I    had    no  rivalry 
4iad  a  new  zest.     No  wonder  that   with  Lucy  and  Minnie.     But  Begi- 
the  blood  of  the  more  timid    grew   nald  whispered  some  soft  fond  words 
chill    and    curdled,  that    their    flesh    in  my  ear,  a  little  before  he  mounted 
crept,  and  their  hearts  beat  irregu-   his  horse  to  set  of!  homewards,  which 
larly,  and  the  girls  peeped   fearfully    did    make    me    happy    and    proud, 
over   their    shoulders,    and    huddled   And  to  think  that  the  next  time  we 
dose  together  like  frightened  sheep,    met  —  but  I  forgave  him  long  ago. 
and  half  fancied  they  beheld    some    Poor    Ri^ginaldl      And  now  shawls 
impi>h  and    malignant  face    gibber-    and  cloaks  were  in  request,  and  car- 
ing at  them  from  the  darkling  cor-    ringes  rolled  up  to   tlie  p  'rch,  and 
ners  of  the  old  room.     By  degrees   the  guests  gradually  departed.     At 
my  high  spirits  died  out,  and  I  felt   last  no  one  was  left  but  those  visi- 
the    cliildish    tremors,    long    latent,    tors  staying  in  the  house.    Then  my 
long  forgotten,  coming  over  me.    I    father,  who  had  been   called   out  to 
followed    each    story    with    painful   speak  with  the  bailiff  of  the  estate, 
interest ;  I  did  not  ask  myself  if  I    came   back  with  a    look    of  annoy- 
believed   the    dismal    tales.      I    list-    ance  on  his  face.    "  A  strange  story 
ened,  and  fear  grew  upon  me  —  the   I    have  just    been    told,"  said    he; 
•blind,  irrational  fear  of  our  nursery   "here  has    been   my  bailiff  to    in- 
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form  me  of  the  loss  of  four  of  the  that  tbey  also  were  fouDd  mangled 
choicest  ewes  ont  of  that  little  flock  and  gore-stained,  the  amaz  nnent 
of  SoQthdowns  I  set  such  store  by,  reached  a  higher  pitch.  0!<1  Lady 
and  which  arrived  in  the  north  but  Speldhurst  lir»tened  with  calm  in- 
two  months  since.  And  the  poor  telligent  attention,  but  joined  in 
creatures  have  been  destroyed  in  so  none  of  our  exclamations.  At  length 
strange  a  manner,  for  their  carcasses  she  said  to  my  father,  "  Try  and  re- 
are  horribly  mangled."  Most  of  us  collect — have  you  no  enemy  among 
uttered  some  expression  of  pity  or  your  neighbours  ?"  My  fatlier  start- 
surprise,  and  some  suggested  that  a  ed,  and  knit  bis  brows.  *'  Not  one 
vicious  dog  was  probably  the  col-  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied  ;  and 
prit.  "  It  would  seem  so,"  said  indeed  he  was  a  popular  man  and 
my  father;  **it  certainly  seems  the  aisind  landlord.  **  The  more  lucky 
work  of  a  dog;  and 'yet  all  the  men  yon,"  said  the  old  dame,  with  one 
agree  that  no  dog  of  such  habits  of  her  ^rim  smiles.  It  was  now 
exists  near  us,  where,  indeed,  dogs  late,  and  we  retired  to  rest  before 
are  scarce,  excepting  the  shepherds'  long.  One  by  one  the  guests  drop- 
collies  and  the  sporting  dogs  secured  ped  off.  I  was  the  member  of  the 
in  yard?.  Yet  the  sheep  are  gnawed  family  selected  to  escort  old  Lady 
and  bitten,  for  they  show  the  marks  Speldhurst  to  her  room— the  room 
of  teeth.  Something  has  done  thii^,  I  had  vacated  in  her  favour.  I  did 
and  has  torn  their  bodies  woIGshly ;  not  much  like  the  ofBce.  I  felt  a 
but  apparently  it  has  been  only  to  remarkable  repugnance  to  my  god- 
suck  the  blood,  for  little  or  no  flesh  mother,  but  my  worthy  aunts  in- 
is  gone."  "  How  strange  1"  cried  slated  so  much  that  I  should  ingrati- 
several  voices.  Then  *  some  of  the  ate  myself  with  one  who  had  so  much 
gentlemen  remembered  to  have  to  leave,  that  I  could  not  but  comply, 
heard  of  cases  when  dogs  addicted  The  visiter  hobbled  up  the  broad 
to  sheep-killing  had  destroyed  whole  oaken  stairs  actively  enough,  prop- 
flocks,  as  if  in  sheer  wantonness,  ped  on  my  arm  and  her  ivory  crutch, 
scarcely  deigning  to  taste  a  morsel  The  room  never  had  looked  more 
of  each  slain  wether.  My  father  genial  and  pretty,  with  its  brisk 
shook  his  head.  "  I  have  heard  of  flre,  modern  furniture,  and  the  gay 
such  cases,  too,"  he  said ;  '*  but  in  French  paper  on  the  walls.  "  A 
this  instance  I  am  tempted  to  think  nice  room,  my  dear,  and  I  ought  to 
the  malice  of  some  unknown  enemy  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  since 
has  been  at  work.  The  teeth  of  a  my  maid  tells  we  it  is  yours,"  said 
dog  have  been  busy,  no  doubt,  but  her  ladyship ;  **  but  I  am  pretty 
the  poor  sheep  have  been  mutilated  sure  you  repent  your  genero^ty  to 
in  a  fantastic  manner,  as  strange  as  me,  after  all  those  ghost  stories,  and 
horrible  ;  their  hearts,  in  especial,  tremble  to  think  of  a  strange  bed 
have  been  torn  out,  and  left  at  some  and  chamber,  eh  ?"  I  made  some 
paces  off",  halfgnawed.  Also,  the  commonplace  reply.  The  old  lady 
men  persist  that  they  found  the  arched  her  eyebrows.  "  Where  have 
print  of  a  naked  human  foot  in  the  they  put  you,  child  ?"  she  asked  ; 
soft  mud  of  the  ditch,  and  near  it  *^  in  some  cockloft  of  the  turrets, 
—  this."  And  he  held  up  what  eh?  or  in  a  lumber-room — a  regular 
seemed  a  broken  link  of  a  rusted  ghost-trap?  I  can  hear  your  heart 
iron  chain.  Many  were  the  ejacu-  beating  with  fear  this  moment.  You 
lations  of  wonder  and  alarm,  and  are  not  fit  to  be  alone."  I  tried  to 
many  and  shrewd  the  conjectures,  call  up  my  pride,  and  laugh  off  the 
but  none  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the  accusation  against  my  courage,  all 
bearings  of  the  case.  And  when  the  more,  perhaps,  because  I  felt  its 
my  father  went  on  to  say  that  two  truth.  *•  Do  you  want  anything 
lambs  of  the  same  valuable  breed  more  that  I  can  do  for  you,  Lady 
had  perished  in*  the  same  singular  Speldhurst  ?"  I  asked,  trying  to 
manner   three    days   previously,  and  feign   a   yawn   of   sleepiness.     The 
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old  danie*8  keen  eyes  were  upon  Dot  tbe  power.  Doabtlesa  sbe  had 
me.  **  I  rather  like  yon,  my  dear,"  bat  a  shadowy  preseDlimeot,  at  any 
she  eaid,  **aDd  I  liked  your  mamma  rate,  of  some  barm  ta  happen,  and 
well  enoDgh  before  sbe  treated  me  coold  not  see,  save  darkly,  into  the 
so  shamefully  about  tbe  christeniDg  viewless  void  where  the  wisest 
dioner.  Now  I  know  you  are  stumble.  I  left  her  door.  As  I 
frightened  and  fearful,  and  if  an  crossed  the  landing  a  bright  gleam 
owl  should  but  flap  your  window  came  from  another  room,  whose 
to-night,  it  might  drive  you  into  door  was  left  ajar ;  it  (the  light)  fell 
fits.  There  is  a  nice  little  sofa-bed  like  a  bar  of  golden  sheen  across  my 
in  this  dressiog-closet  —  call  your  path.  As  1  approached,  the  door 
maid  to  arrange  it  for  you,  and  you  opened,  and  my  sister  Lucy,  who 
can  sleep  there  snugly,  under  |he  had  been  watching  for  me,  came 
old  witch's  protection,  and  then  no  out.  Sbe  was  already  in  a  white 
goblin  dare  harm  you,  and  nobody  cashmere  wrapper,  over  which  her 
will  be  a  bit  the  wiser,  or  quiz  you  loosened  hair  hung  darkly  and 
for  being  afraid."  How  little  I  heavily,  like  tangles  of  silk.  *'  Rosa, 
knew  what  hung  in  the  balance  of  love,"  she  whispered,  ^*-  Minnie  and 
my  refusal  or  acceptance  of  that  T  can't  bear  tbe  idea  of  your  sleep- 
trivial  proffer  I  Had  the  veil  of  the  ing  out  there,  all  alone,  in  that  soli- 
future  been  lifted  for  one  instant  I  tary  room  —  the  very  room,  too, 
but  that  veil  is  impenetrable  to  our  nurse  Sherrard  used  to  talk  about  I 
gaze.  Yet,  perhaps,  she  had  a  So  as  you  know  Minnie  has  given 
glimpse  of  the  dim  vista  beyond,  up  lier  room,  and  come  to  sleep  in 
she  who  made  the  offer  ;  for  when  mine,  still  we  should  so  wish  you 
I  declined,  with  an  affected  laugh,  to  stop  with  us  to-night,  at  any  rate, 
she  said,  in  a  thoughtful,   half  ab-    and  I  could  make  up  a  bed   on  the 

stracted  manner,    "  Well,  well  1    we.  sofa  for    myself,    or   you — and " 

must  all  take  our  own  way  through  I  stopped  Lucy^s  mouth  with  a  kissi 
life.  Good- night,  child  —  pleasant  I  declined  her  offier.  I  would  not 
dreams  !"  And  I  softly  closed  the  listen  to  it.  In  fact,  my  pride  was 
door.  As  I  did  so,  she  looked  round  up  in  arms,  and  I  felt  I  would  rather 
at  me  rapidly,  with  a  glance  I  have  pass  the  night  in  the  churchyard  it- 
never  forgotten,  half  malicious,  half  self  than  accept  a  proposal  dictated, 
sad,  as  if  she  had  divined  the  yawn-  I  felt  sure,  bv  the  notion  that  my 
ing  gulf  that  was  to  devour  my  nerves  were  shaken  by  tbe  ghostly 
young  hopes.  It  may  have  been  lore  we  had  been  rakiog  up,  that  I 
mere  eccentricity,  the  odd  phantasy  was  a  weak,  superstitious  creature, 
of  a  crooked  mind,  the  whimsical  unable  to  pass  a  night  in  a  strange 
conduct  of  a  cynical  person,  trium-  chamber.  So  I  would  not  libtea 
phant  in  the  power  of  affrighting  to  Lucy,  but  kissed  her,  bade  her 
youth  and  beauty.  Or,  I  have  since  good-night,  and  went  on  my  way 
thought,  it  may  have  been  that  this  laughing,  to  show  my  light  heart 
singular  guest  possessed  some  such  Yet,  as  I  looked  back  in  tbe  dark 
gift  as  the  Highland  *^  second  sight,"  corridor,  and  saw  the  friendly  door 
a  gift  vague,  sad,  and  nseless  to  the  still  ajar,  the  yellow  bar  of  light 
poeseESor,  but  still  sufficient  to  con-  still  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  the 
vey  a  dim  sense  of  coming  evil,  and  sweet  kind  face  still  peeriog  after 
boding  doom.  And  yet,  had  she  me  from  amid  its  clustering  curls,  I 
really  known  uhat  was  in  store  for  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  a  wish  to 
me,  ichat  lurked  behind  the  veil  of  return,  a  yearning  after  human  love 
the  future,  not  even  that  arid  heart  and  companionship.  False  shame 
could  have  remained  impassive  to  was  strongest,  and  conquered.  I 
the  cry  of  humanity.  She  would,  waved  a  gay  adieu.  I  turned  the 
she  must  have  snatched  me  back,  corner  and  peeping  over  my 
even  from  tbe  edge  of  the  black  pit  shoulder,  I  saw  the*  door  close ;  the 
of  misery.     But,  doubtless,  she  had   bar   of  yellow  light  was   there   no 
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loDger  ID  tbe  darkness  of  the  pas-  lery  and  its  treasores.  I  had  often 
sage.  I  tboaglit,  at  tliat  iostaDt,  seen  these,  of  coarse,  hot  nevfir  bj 
that  I  beard  a  heavy  sigh.  I  look-  oight,  and  never  when  my  whole 
ed  sharply  round.  No  one  was  organisation  was  so  overwrought 
there.  No  door  was  open,  yet  I  and  tremnlons  as  it  then  was.  Ab 
fancied,  and  fancied  with  a  wonder-  I  approached  the  Black  Knights, 
fal  vividness,  that  I  did  hear  an  as  we  had  dabbed  them,  a  wild 
actual  sigh  breathed  not  far  off,  and  notion  seized  on  me  that  the  figares 
plainly  distinguishable  from  the  moved,  that  men  were  concealed  in 
groan  of  the  sycaitore  branches,  as  the  hollow  shells  which  bad  once 
the  wind  tossed  them  to  and  fro  in  been  borne  in  battle  and  tourney, 
the  outer  iiilackness.  If  ever  a  mor-  I  knew  the  idea  was  childish,  yet  I 
taPs  good  angel  had  cause  to  sigh  approached  in  irrational  alarm,  and 
for  sortow,  not  sin,  mine  had  cause  fancied  I  absolutely  beheld  eyes 
to  mourn  that  night  But  imagina-  glaring  on  me  from  the  eyelet* holes 
tion  plays  ns  strange  tricks,  and  my  in  tbe  visors.  I  passed  them  by,  and 
nervous  system  was  not  over  com-  then  my  excited  fancy  told  me  that 
posed,  or  very  fitted  for  judicial  the  figures  were  following  roe  with 
analysis.  I  had  to  go  through  the  stealthy  strides.  I  heard  a  clatter  of 
picture  •  gallery.  I  had  never  en-  steel,  caused,  I  am  sure,  by  some 
tered  this  apartment  by  candle-ligbt  more  violent  gust  of  wind  sweeping 
before,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  tbe  gallery  through  the  crevices  of 
gloomy  array  of  the  tall  portraits,  the  old  windows,  and  with  a 
gazing  moodily  from  the  cnnvaes  on  smothered  shriek  I  rushed  to  the 
the  lozenge-paned  or  painted  win-  door,  opened  it,  darted  out,  and 
dows,  which  rattled  to  the  blast  as  clapped  it  to  with  a  bang  that  re- 
it  swept  howling  by.  Many  of  the  echoed  through  tbe  whole  wing  of 
faces  looked  stern,  and  very  differ-  tbe  house.  Then  by  a  sudden  and 
ent  from  their  daylight  expression,  not  uncommon  revulsion  of  feeling, 
In  oibera,  a  furtive  fiickeriog  smile  I  shook  off  my  aimless  terrors, 
seemed  to  mock  me,  as  my  candle  blushed  at  my  weakness,  and  sought 
illumined  them  ;  and  in  all,  tbe  my  chamber  only  too  glad  that  I  bad 
eyes,  as  usual  with  artistic  portraits,  been  the  only  witness  of  my  late 
seemed  to  follow  my  motions  with  tremors.  As  I  entered  my  cham- 
a  scrutiny  and  an  interest  the  ber,  I  thought  I  heard  something 
more  marked  for  the  apathetic  im-  stir  in  the  neglected  lumber-room, 
movability  of  the  other  features,  which  was  the  only  neighbouring 
I  felt  ill  at  ease  under  this  stony  apartment  But  I  was  determined 
gflze,  though  conscious  how  absurd  to  have  no  more  panics,  and  reso- 
were  my  apprehensions  ;  and  I  lutely  shut  my  ears  to  this  slight 
caljed  up  a  smile  and  an  air  of  and  transient  noise,  which  had  no- 
mirth,  more  as  if  acting  a  part  under  thing  unnatural  in  it ;  fur  surely,  be- 
tbe  eyes  of  human  beings,  than  of  tween  rats  and  wind,  an  old  manor- 
their  mere  shadows  on  tbe  wall.  I  house  on  a  stormy  night  needs  no 
even  laughed  as  I  confronted  them,  sprites  to  disturb  it  80  I  entered 
No  echo  bad  my  short-lived  laughter  my  room,  and  rang  for  my  maid.  As 
but  from  tbe  hollow  armour  and  I  did  so,  I  looked  around  me,  and  a 
arching  roof,  and  I  continued  on  my  most  unaccountable  repugnance  to 
way  in  silence.  I  have  spoken  of  my  temporary  abode  came  oyer  me, 
the  armour.  Indeed,  there  was  a  in  spite  of  my  efforts.  It  was  no 
fine  collection  of  plate  and  mail,  for  more  to  be  shaken  off  than  a  chill 
my  father  was  an  enthusiastic  anti-  is  to  be  shaken  off  when  we  enter 
quary.  In  especial  there  were  two  some  damp  cave.  And,  rely  upon 
suits  of  black  armour,  erect,  and  it,  tbe  feeling  of  dislike  and  appro- 
surmounted  by  helmets  with  closed  hension  with  which  we  regard,  at 
visors,  which  stood  as  if  two  mailed  first  sight,  certain  places  and  people, 
champions  were   guarding   the   gal-  was   not   implanted   in    us   without 
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some  wholesome   purpose.      I  grant  Then  Mary,  yawning  a  little,  'asked 

it    ll   irrational  —  mere    animal    in-  if  I  wanted  anything  more,  and    I 

Btinct  —  but   is    not   instinct    God's  was  obliged  to  answer  No,  for  very 

gift,  and  is  it  for  ns  to  despise  it  ?  shame's  sake ;    and  she  went.  .  The 

It  is  by  instinct  that  children  know  shotting  of   the  door,  gently   as    it 

their    friends    from    their  enemies —  was  closed,  affected  me  unpleasantly. 

^that  they  distinguish  with*  such  uo-  I  took  a  dislike  to  the  curtains,  the 

erring   accuracy  between  those  who  tapestry,  the  dingy  pictures  —  every- 

like  them  and  those  who  only  flatter  thing.    I  hated  the  room.    I  felt  a 

and  hate  them.    Dogs  do  the  same ;  temptation  to  put  on  a  cloak,  run, 

they  will  fawn  on  one  person,  they  half-dressed,  to  my  sister's  chamber, 

slink  snarling  from  another.     Show  and  say  I   had    changed^  my  mind, 

me  a  man  whom  children  and  dogs  and    come   for    shelter.      But    they 

shrink  from,  and  I  will  show  you  a  must    be    asleep,  I   thought,  and    I 

false,  bad  man  —  lies  on  his  lips,  and  could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  wake 

murder  at  his  heart.    No ;  let  none  them.    I  said  my  prayers  with  nn- 

def^pise   the  heaven-sent   gift  of   in-  usual     earnestness     and     a     heavy 

nate    antipathy,    which    makes    the  heart      I  extinguished    the  candles, 

horse  quail  when  the  lion  crouches  and  was  just  about  to  lay  my  head 

in    the    thicket  —  which  makes    the  on  my  pillow,  when  the  idea  seized 

cattle  scent  the  shambles  from  afar,  me  that    I  would    fasten    the  door. 

and    low  in    terror    and  disgust    as  The  candles  were  extinguished,   but 

their  nostrils   snuff  the    blood  -  pol-  the  fire-light  was  amply  sofBcient  to 

luted    air.      I    felt    this    antipathy  guide  me.    I  gained  the  door.    There 

strongly  as  I  looked  around   me  in  was  a  lock,  but  it  was  rusty  or  ham- 

my  new  sleeping  -  room,  and    yet  I  pered  ;    my   utmost    strength    could 

could  find  no  reasonable  pretext  for  not  turn    the   key.      The    bolt  was 

my  dislike.     A  very  good  room  it  broken   and  worthless.      Baulked  of 

was,  after  all,  now  that  the   green  my  intention,   I  consoled  myself  by 

damask    curtains    were    drawn,    the  remembering  that  I  had   never  bad 

fire   burning  bright  and  clear,   can-  need    of     fastenings    yet,    and    re- 

dies  burning  on  the  rpantelpiece,  and  turned  to  my  bed.    I  lay  awake  for 

the  various  familiar  articles  of  toilet  a  good  while,  watching  the  red  glow 

arranged    as  usual.      The   bed,   too,  of  the  burning  coals  in  the  grate.    I 

looked     peaceful    and    inviting  —  a  was  quiet  now,  and  more  composed. 

pretty  little  white    bed,  not   at  all  Even  the  light  gossip  of  the  maid, 

the    gaunt  funereal    sort    of    couch  full  of  petty  human  cares  and  joys, 

which    haunted     apartments    gener-  had   done    me    good  —  diverted    piy 

ally    contain.       My    maid    entered,  thoaghts  from  brooding.     I  was  on 

and    assisted    roe   to    lay  aside    the  the  point  of  dropping  asleep,  when 

dress    and    ornaments    1    had  worn,  I  was    twice    dii^turbed.      Once,   by 

and    arranged    my    hair,    as    usual,  an  owl,  hooting  in  the  ivy  outside 

prattling  the  while,  in  Abigail  fash-  — no  unaccustomed  sound,  but  harsh 

ion.      I    seldom    cared    to    converse  and    melancholy  ;    once,   by  a   long 

with  servants  ;    but  on   that    night  anj  mournful  howling  set  up  by  the 

a  sort  of  dread  of  being  left  alone  mastiff,  chained  in  the  yard   beyond 

—  a    longing  to  keep  some    human  the  wing  I  occupied.     A  long-drawn, 

being  near  me  —  possessed  me,  and  lugubrious  howling,  was    this    latter, 

I  encpuraged  the  girl  to  gossip,  so  and  much  such  a  note  as  the  vulgar 

that    her  duties   took    her    half  an  declare    to    herald    a  death    in    the 

hour    looker    to    get    through    than  family.       This  was    a    fancy  I   had 

usual.      At    last,   however,  she    had  never  shared ;    but  yet  I  could  not 

done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  all  help  feeling  that  the  dog*s  mournful 

my   questions    were    answered,    and  moans  were  sad,  and    expressive  of 

my  orders  for  the  morrow  reiterated  terror,  not  at  ail  like  .his  fierce,  hon- 

and    vowed    obedience   to,   and    the  est  bark  of  anger,  but  rather  as  if 

clock    on    the    turret    struck    one.  something   evil  and   unwonted  were 
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abroad.  Bat  soon  I  fell  asleep.  How  sons  love  to  practise  on  the  timid, 
long  I  flept,  I  never  knew.  I  awoke  reckless  of  its  dangerous  results  ? 
at  once,  with  that  abrupt  start  which  And  then  a  new  idea,  with  some  ray 
we  all  know  well,  and  which  carries  of  comfort  in  it,  suggested  itself, 
us  in  a  second  from  utter  uncon-  There  was  a  fine  young  dog  of  the 
sciousness  to  the  full  use  of  our  Newfoundland  breed,  a  favourite  of 
faculties.  The  fire  was  still  burn-  my  father's,  which  was  usually 
ing,  but  was  very  low,  and  half  the  chained  by*^ night  in  an  outhouse, 
room  or  more  was  in  deep  shadow.  Neptune  might  have  broken  loose, 
I  knew,  I  felt,  that  some  person  or  found  his  way  to  my  room,  and,  find- 
thin^  was  in  the  room,  although  ing  the  door  imperfectly  closed,  have 
nothing  unusual  was  to  be  seen  by  pushed  it  open  and  entered.  I 
the  feeble  light  Yet  it  was  a  sense  breathed  more  freely  as  this  harm- 
of  danger  that  had  aroused  me  from  less  interpretation  of  the  noise  fi)rced 
slumber.  I  experienced,  while  yet  itself  upon  me.  It  was — it  must  be 
asleep,  the  chill  and  shock  of  sudden  — the  dog,  and  I  was  distressing  my- 
alarm,  and  I  knew,  even  in  the  act  self  uselessly.  I  resolved  to  call  to 
of  throwing  oflf  sleep  like  a  mantle,  him  ;  I  strove  to  utter  his  name — 
why  I  awoke,  and  that  some  intrader  *'  Neptnne,  Neptune  !'*  but  a  secret 
was  present.  Yet,  though  I  listened  apprehension  restrained  Dj|e,  and  I 
intently,  no  sound  was  andible,  ex-  was  mute.  Then  the  chain  clanked 
cept  the  faint  murmur  of  the  fire,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bed,  and 
— the  dropping  of  a  cinder  from  the  presently  I  saw  a  dusky  shapeless 
bars — the  loud  irregular  beatings  of  mass  appear  between  ttie  curtains  on 
my  own  heart.  Notwithstanding  this  the  opposite  side  to  where  I  was 
silence,  by  some  intuition  I  knew  that  lying.  How  I  longed  to  hear  the 
I  had  not  been  deceived  by  a  dream,  whine  of  the  poor  animal  that  I 
and  felt  certain  that  I  was  not  alone,  hoped  might  be  the  cause  of  my 
I  waited.  My  heart  beat  on  ;  quicker,  alarm.  But  no  ;  I  heard  no  sound 
more  sudden  grew  its  pulsations,  as  save  the  rustle  of  the  curtains  and 
a  bird  in  a  cage  might  flutter  in  pre-  the  clash  of  the  iron  chain.  Just 
sence  of  the  hawk.  And  then  I  heard  then  the  djing  flame  of  the  fire 
a  sound,  faint,  but  quite  distinct,  the  leaped  up,  and  with  one  sweeping 
clank  of  iron,  the  rattling  of  a  chain  I  hurried  glance  I  saw  that  the  door 
I  ventured  to  lift  my  head  from  the  was  shut,  and,  horror !  it  is  not  the 
pillow.  Dim  and  uncertain  as  the  dog!  it  is  the  semblance  of  a  human 
light  was,  I  saw  the  curtains  of  my  form  that  now  throws  itself  heavily 
bed  shake,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  on  the  bed,  outside  the  clothes,  and 
something  beyond,  a  darker  spot  in  lies  there,  huge  and  swart,  in  the  red 
the  darkness.  This  confirmation  of  gleam  that  treacherously  dies  away 
my  fears  did  not  surprise  me  so  much  after  showing  so  much  to  affright, 
as  it  shocked  me.  I  strove  to  cry  and  sinks  into  dull  darkness.  Tliere 
aloud,  but  could  not  utter  a  word,  was  now  no  light  left,  though  the 
The  chain  rattled  again,  and  this  fed  cinders  yet  glowed  with  a  ruddy 
time  the  noise  was  louder  and  clearer,  gleam,  like  the  ejes  of  wild  beasts. 
But  though  I  strained  my  ejes,  they  The  cliain  rattled  no  more.  I  tried  to 
could  not  penetrate  the  obscurity  that  speak,  to  scream  wildly  for  help  ;  my 
shrouded  the  other  end  of  the  cham-  mouth  was  parched,  my  tongue  re- 
ber,  whence  came  the  sullen  clank-  fused  to  obey.  I  could  not  utter  a 
ing.  In  a  moment  several  distinct  cry,  and,  indeed,  who  could  have 
trains  of  thought,  like  many-coloured  heard  me,  alone  as  I  was  in  that 
strnnds  of  thread  twining  into  one,  solitary  chamber,  with  no  living 
became  palpable  to  my  mental  vision,  neighbour,  and  the  picture-gallery 
Was  ir  a  robber  ?  could  it  be  a  super-  between  me  and  any  aid  that  even 
natural  visitant?  or  was  I  the  victim  the  loudest,  most  piercing  shriek 
of  a  cruel  trick,  such  as  I  had  heard  could  summon.  And  the  storm  that 
of,  and  which  some  thoughtless  per-  howled  without  would  have  drowned 
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my  voice,  even  if  belp  had  been  at   garded    it  as   a   noysterioQs   region, 
hand.     To  call  alond  —  to  demand    nufit  for    mortal    habitation.      Was 
who  was  there  —  alas  I   how  useless,    It  —  the  dark  form  with  the  chain 
how  periloas!    If  the  intruder  were   — a    creatare   of   this    world,  or  a 
a    robber,    my   outcries    wpuld    but   spectre?    Aod  agaio  —  more  dread- 
goad  him  to  fury  ;   but  what  robber    fnl  still — could  it  be  that  the  corpses 
would  act  thus?    As  for  a  trick,  that   of  wicked  men  were  forced  to  rise, 
seemed  impossible.    Ad6  yet,  what   and   haunt  in    the  body  the   places 
lay  by  my  side,  now  wholly  uuseen  ?    where  they  had  wrought  their  evil 
I  strove  to  pray  aloud,  as  there  rush-   deeds  ?    And  was  such  as  these  my 
ed  on  my  memory  a  flood  of  weird   grisly  neighbour?    The  chain  faintly 
legends — the  dreaded  yet  fascinating   rattled.    My  hair  bristled  ;    my  e^e- 
lore  of  my  childhood.    I  had  heard    balls    seemed    starting    from    their 
and  read  of  the    ppirits  of   wicked    sockets ;    the  damps  of  a  great  an- 
men   forced  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  guish  were  on  my  brow.      My  heart 
their  earthly  crimes— of  demons  that   laboured    as  if   I  were  crushed   be- 
Inrked  in  certain   accursed  spots — of  neath  some  vast  weight.     Sometimes 
the  ghoul  and  vampire  of.  the  East,    it  appeared  to  stop  its  frenzied  beat- 
stealing  amid  the  graves  they  rifled    ings,  sometimes   its   pulsations   were 
for  their  ghostly  banquets;    and    I    fierce  and  hurried;  my  breath  came 
shuddered  as  I   gazed  on  the  blank   short    and    with   extreme    difficulty, 
darkness  where  I  knew  it  lay.    It   and  I  shivered  as  if  with  cold ;  yet  I 
stirred  —  it    moaned    hoarsely  ;    and    feared  to  stir.    It  moved,  it  moaned, 
again  I  heard  the  chain  clank  close    its  fetters  clanked  dismally,  the  couch 
beside  me  —  so  close  that  it  must   creaked   and  shook.     Tnis  was   no 
almost    have   touched  me.     I  drew    phantom,  then  —  i^o  airdrawn  spec- 
myself   from    it,  shrinking  away  in    tre.    Bat  its  very  solidity,  its  pal- 
loathing  and  terror  of  the  evil  thing   pable    presence,    were    a    thousand 
—  what,  I  knew  not,  but  felt  that   limes  more  terrible.     I  ftlt  that  I 
something  malignant  was  near.    And    was  in  the  very  grasp  of  what  could 
yet,  in    the    extremity  of   my   fear,   not    only    affright,    but    barm ;    of 
I  dared  not  speak ;  I  was  strangely    something    whose    contact    sickened 
cautious  to  be  silent,  even  in  moving    the  soul  with  deathly  fear.     I  made 
farther  off;  for  I  had  a  wild  hope    a  desperate  resolve:    I  glided   from 
that  it  —  the  phantom,  the  creatare,    the  bed,  I  seized  a  warm  wrapper, 
whatever  it  was  —  had  not  discover-    threw  it   around    me,  and  tried    to 
ed  my  presence  in  the  room.     And   grope,    with    extended    hands,     my 
then    I    remembered  all    the  events    way   to  the  door.     My  heart  beat 
of    the    night  —  Lady    Speldhurst's   high  at  the  hope  of  escape.     Bat  I 
ill  -  omened    vaticinations,    her    half-    had  scarcely  taken  one   step,  before 
warnings,  her  singular    look    as  we   the  moaning  was  renewed,  it  changed 
parted,   my  sister's    persuasions,  my   into  a  threatening  growl  that  would 
terror    in    the  gallery,  the    remark   have  suited  a  wolfs  throat,  and  a 
that  "  this  was  the  room  nurse  Sber-    hand  clutched  at  my  sleeve.    I  stood 
rard  used  to  talk  of.'*      And   then    motionless.      The    muttering    growl 
memory,  stimulated  by  fear,  recalled   sank   to  a   uioan    again,  the    chain 
the  long  forgotten    past,  the    ill-re-   sounded  no  more,  but  still  the  hand 
pute   of   this    disused    chamber,  the    held  its  gripe  of   my  garment  and 
sins    it    had    witnessed,    the    blood    I  feared  to  move.     It  knew  of  my 
spilled,   the  poison    administered  by   presence,  then. .  My  brain  reeled,  the 
nnnatuYal  hate  within  its  walls,  and    blood    boiled  in    my  ears,  and    my 
the  tradition  which  called   it   haunt-    knees  lost  all  strength,  while  my  heart 
ed.    The  green  room— I  remembered    panted  like  that  of  a  deer  in    the 
DOW    how     fearfully    the     servants    wolfs  jaws.    I  sank  back,  and  the 
avoided  it  —  how  it  was  mentioned    benumbing     influence    of     excessive 
rarely,   and    in    whispers,   when    we   terror  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  stu- 
were  children,  and  how  we  had  re-   por.     When    my  full   conscioubness 
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retarned,  I  was  Bittiog  on  the  edge    by  the  impulse  that  rivets  the  gaze 
of  the  bed,  Bhiveriog  with  cold,  and    of  the  bird  upon  the  soake,  I  tamed 
barefooted.      ^11  was  silent,  bat    I    to  see  the  Horror  of  the  night.     Yes, 
felt  that  my  sleeve  was  still  clotch-    it  was  no  fevered  dream,  no  hallaci- 
ed  by  my  unearthly  visitant.     TJie    nation  of  sickness,  no  airy  phantom 
silence    lasted  a    long  time.      Then    unable  to  face  the   dawn.     In  the 
followed    a    chuckling    laugh,    that   sickly   light   I   saw  it  lying  on  the 
froze    my    very    marrow,    and    the    bed,  with  its  grim  head  on  the  pil- 
gnashing    of    teeth    as  in  demoniac    Idw.    A  man?    Or  a  corpse   arisen 
frenzy  ;   and    then  a  wailing  moan,   from    its     unhallowed     grave,    and 
and  this  was  succeeded    by   silence,    awaiting   the  demon  that  animated 
Hours     may     have     passed  —  nay,    it  ?    There  it  lay — a  gaunt  fsigantic 
though  the  tumult  of  my  own  heart   form,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  half  clad, 
prevented    my    hearing    the     clock    foul  with  dust  and  clotted  gore,  its 
strike,   must  have  passed — but  they    huge  limbs  flung  upon  the  couch  as 
seemed  ages  to  me.    And  how  were    if  at  random,  its  shaggy  hair  stream- 
tbey  spent?    Hideous  visions  passed    ing    over    the   pillows  like  a   lion's 
before  the  aching  eyes  that  I  dare^  mane.     Its  face  waq  towards  me.   Oh, 
not  dose,  but  which  gazed  ever  into    the  wild    hideousness    of  that   face, 
the  dumb  darkness  where  It  lay —   even  in  sleep!    In    features   it  was 
my    dread    companion   through    the    human,  even  through  its  horrid  mask 
watches  of  the  night.     I  pictured  It    of  mud,  and  half-dried  bloody  gouts, 
in  every  abhorrent    form   whith    an    but  the  exprcFsion  was  brutish  and 
excited    fancy    could    summon    up ;   savagely    fierce ;     the    white    teeth 
now  as  a  skeleton,  with  hollow  eye-    were    visible    between     the    parted 
holes    and    grinnipg    fle^hleFs    jaws:    lips,  in  a   malignant  grin;    the  tan- 
now  as  a  vampire,  with  livid    face   gled  hair  and  beard  were  mixed  in 
and    bloated    form,    and     dripping    leonine    confusion,    and    there    were 
mouth  wet  with   blood.      Would   it   scars    disfiguring   the  brow.    Bound 
never  be  light  1     And  yet,  when  day    the  creature's  wrist  was  a  ring    of 
should  dawn,  I  should  be  forced  to    iron,  to  which  was  attached  a  heavy 
see  It  face  to  face.    I  had  heard  that    but  broken  chain — the  chain  I  had 
spectre  and  fiend  were  compelled  to    heard     clanking.      With    a    second 
fade    as    morning    brightened,     but   glance  I  noted  that  part  of  the  chain 
this  creature  was  too  real,  too  foul    was  wrapped  in    straw,  to    prevent 
a  thing  of  earth,  to  vanish  at  cock-    its    galling   the  wearer.    The    crea- 
crow.      No  I    I    should    see    it— the    ture — I  cannot  call  it  a  man — had 
horror — face  to  face!    And  then  the    the  marks  of  fetters  on  its  wrists, 
cold    prevailed,  and   my   teeth   chat-    the  bony  arm  that  protruded  through 
tered,    and    shiverings    ran    through    one  tattered  sleeve  was  scarred  and 
me,  and  yet  there  was  the  damp  of   bruised ;    the   feet   were    bare,    and 
agony  on  my  bursting  brow.    Some    lacerated  by  pebbles  and  briers,  and 
instinct  made  me  snatch  at  a  shawl    one    of    them    was    wounded,    and 
,     or  cloak  that  lay  on  a  chair  within    wrapped  in  a  morsel  of  rag.    And 
reach,  and  wrap  it  round  me.     The    the  lean  hands,  one  of  which   held 
moan  was    renewed,  and  the    chain    my  sleeve,  were  armed  with    talons 
just    stirred.      Then     I     sank    into    like  an  eagle's.     In  an   instant  the 
apathy,  like  an  Indian  at  the  stake,    horrid    truth    flashed    upon    me  —  I 
in  the  intervals  of  torture.     Hours    was  in  the  grasp  of  a  madman.    Bet- 
fled  by,  and  I  remained  like  a  statue    ter  the  phantom  that  scares  the  sight 
of    ice,    rigid    and    mute.      I    even    than  the  wijd  beast  that  rends  and 
slept,  for  I  remember  that  I  started    tears  the  quivering    flesh — the   piti- 
to   find   t!ie   cold  grey   light  of  an    less  human  brute  that  has  no  heart 
early  winter^s  day  was  on   my  face,    to  be  softened,  no  reason    at  whose 
and  stealing  around  the    room  from    bar  to  plead,  no  compassion,  nought 
between   the   heavy  curtains   of  the    of  mao  save  the  form  and  the  cun- 
wiodow.      Shuddering,    but     urged    ning.    I  gasped  in  terror.    Ah  I  the 
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mystery  of  those  ensangained  fin-  ing  and  waking,  like  his  nnconsci- 
gers,  those  gory  wolfish  jaws!  that  ous  moans  and  laoghter,  in  some 
face,  all  besmeared  with  blackening  frightful  dream.  Hours  went  on  ; 
blood,  is  revealed  I  then  I  trembled  as  I  thought  that 

The  slain  sheep,  so   mingled  and    soon  the  house  would  be  astir,  that 
rent — the      fantastic     butchery — the    rty  maid    would    come  to    call    me 
print    of    the    naked    foot — all,    all    as  usual,  and    awake    that    ghastly 
were  explained ;   and  the  chain,  the   sleeper.       And  might    he    not    have 
broken    link    of    which    was    found    time    to    tear    me,  as    he  tore  the 
near    the    8laue;htered    animals  —  it   sheep,  before  any  aid  could  arrive  ? 
came    from    his    broken    chain — the   At  last  what  I  dreaded  caine  to  pass 
chain  he  had  snapped,  doubtless,  in   — a  light  footstep  on   the  landing — 
his  escape  from    tie    asylum   where   there  is  a  tap  at  the  door.     A  pause 
his  raging  frenzy  had  been   fettered    succeeds,  and  then  the  tapping  is  re- 
and  bound.    In  vain !  in  vain !     Ah,    newed,  and   this  time    more  loudly, 
me!    how    had    this    gri.«.ly   Samson    Then     the    madman    stretches     his 
broken   manacles  and   prison   bars —   limbs  and  uttered  his  moaning  cry, 
how    had    he    eluded    guardian    and  .and    bis    eyes    slowly    opened — very 
keeper     and     a    hostile    world,    and    slowly  opened,  and  met  mine.    The 
come  hither  on  his  wild  way,  hunted    girl  waited  awhile   ere  she  knocked 
like  a  beast  of  prey,   and  snatching    for  the  third  time.     I  trembled  lest 
bis    hideous    banquet    like    a    beast   she  should  open  the  door  unbidden 
of  prey,  too  ?    Yes,  through  the  tat-   — see  *  that   grim   thing,  and   by  her 
ters  of  his  mean  and  ragged  garb  I   idle  screams  and  terror  bring  abont 
could  see  the  marks  of  the  severities,   the  worst.     Lonj?  before  strong  men 
cruel   and   foolish,   with  which    men    could   arrive  I   knew  that  I  shoold 
in    that    time    tried    to    tame    the   be  dead— and  what  a  death!     The 
might  of  madness.      The  scourge —   maid  waited,  no  doubt  surprised  at 
its  marks  were  tliere ;  and  the  scars    my    unusually    sound    slumbers,    for 
of  the  hard  iron  fetters,  and  many  a   I  was  in  general  a  light  sleeper  and 
cicatrice  and  welt,  that  told    a   dis-    an  early  riser,  but  reluctant  to  de- 
mal  tale  of  harsh  usage.      But  now   viate  from  habit  by  entering  with- 
he  was  loose,  free  to  play  the  brute   out    permission.      I  was    still   alons 
— the    baited,    tortured     brute    that    with  the  thing  in  man's  shape,  but 
they    had    made  him — now    without   he    was    awake    now.      I    saw    the 
the  cage,  and  ready  to  gloat  over  the   wondering  sutprise    in    his    haggard 
victims    his     strength    should    over-    bloodshot  eyes;   I  saw  him  stare  at 
power.     Horror!  horror!    I  was  the    me  half  vacantly,  then  with  a  crafty 
prey — the    victim  —  already    in    the   yet  wondt-ring    look  ;    and     then    1 
tiger's  clutch ;    and  a    deadly    sick-   saw    the  devil   of   murder  begin  to 
nees  came    over  me,   and    the    iron    peep  forth  from  those  hideous  eyes, 
entered  into  my  soul,  and  I  longed   and  the  lips  to  part  as  in  a  sneer, 
to  scream,  and  waS  dumb!      I  died    and  the  wolfish  teeth  to  bare  them- 
a    thousand    deaths    as     that  awful   selves.    But  I  was  not  what  I  had     • 
morning  wore  on.     I  dared  not  faint,    been.      Fear    gave  me    a    new  and 
But  words  cannot  paint  what  I  suf-    a    desperate    composure— a    courage 
fered    as    I   waited — waited    till   the    foreign   to  my  nature.    I  had  heard 
moment    when    he   should    open  his    of  the  best  method  of  managing  the 
eyes  and  be  aware  of  my  presence ;    insane ;     I    could    but    try  ;    I   did 
for  I  was  assured   he  knew  it   not.    try.     Calmly,  wondering  at  my  own 
He  had   entered    the    chamber  as  a   feigned  calm,  I  fronted  the  glare  of 
lair,  when  weary    and    gorged   with    those  terrible  eyes.      Steady  and  un- 
his  horrid  orgie ;   and   he  had  flung    daunted    was     my    gaze — motionless 
himself    down    to    sleep    without    a    my  attitude.      I   marvelled    at  my- 
Bnspicion   that    he    wa»    not    alone,    self,  but  in  that  agony  of  sickening 
Even    his    grasping    my  sleeve  was    terror  I  was  outwardly  firm.     They 
doubtless  an  act  done  betwixt  sleep-   sink,    they     quail     abashed,     those 
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dreadfal  eyes,  before  the  gaze  of  a  loDg  denied  me,  but  my  importanity 

helpless    girl ;    and    the  shame   that  prevailed    at    last  —  a    mirror    was 

is  never  absent  from  insanity  bears  brought.     My  youth  was  gone  at  one 

down    the     pride    of  strength,    the  fell    swoop.    The    glass  showed    me 

bloody  cravings  of  the  wild   beast,  a  livid  and  haggard  face,  blanched 

The   lunatic    moaned    and    drooped  and  bloodless  as  of  one  who  sees  a 

bis     shaggy     head      between      his  spectre;  and  in  the  ashen  lips,  and 

gaunt    squalid    hands.      I    lost  not  wrinkled    brow,    and    dim    eyes,    I 

an   instant.      I  rose,   and  with  one  could  trace  nothing  of  my  old  self, 

spring    reached    the    door,    tore    it  The  hair,  too,  jetty  and  rich  before, 

open,    and,    with    a    shriek,    rushed  was  now  as  white  as  snow,  and  in 

through,  caught  the  wondering  girl  one    night    the    ravages    of    half    a 

by  the  arm,  and,  crying  to  her  to  century  had    passed    over    my   face, 

run    for    her   life,    ru^hed    like    the  Nor  Lave  my  nerves  ever  recovered 

wind    along  the    gallery,   down  the  their    tone   after    that   dire    shock, 

corridor,  down  the  stairs.      Mary's  Can  you  wonder  that  my  life   was 

screams  filled  the  house  as  she  fied  blighted,  that  my  lover  shrank  from 

beside  me.     1  heard  a   long-drawn,  me,  so  sad  a  wreck  was  1  ?    1  am 

raging  cry,  the  roar  of  a  wild  animal  old  now — old  and  alone.    My  sisters 

mocked  of    its    prey,  and    I    knew  would    have    had    me    to    li\^  with 

what    was    behind     me.      I    never  them,   but    I    chose  not    to    sadden 

turned  my  head — I  flew  rather  than  their  genial    homes  with   my  phan- 

ran.     I   was    in    the    hall    already ;  tom   face  and  dead  eyes.     Reginald 

there  was  a  rush  of  many  feet,  an  married  another.     He  has  been  dead 

outcry  of   many   voices,  a  sound  of  many  years.    I  never  ceased  to  pray 

scuffling  feet,  and   brutal  yells,  and  for  him,  thoujgh  he  left  me  when  I 

oaths,  and   heavy  blows,   and  I  fell  was  bereft  of  all.    The  sad  weird  is 

to  the  ground,  crying,  "Save  mel"  nearly  over    now.     I    am    old,   and 

and  lay  in  a  swoon.     I  awoke  from  near  the  end,  and  wishful  for  it.    I 

a  delirious  trance.    Kind  faces  were  have  not  been  bitter  or  hard,  but  I 

around  my  bed,  loving    looks  were  cannot    bear    to    see    many    people, 

bent    on    me    by   all,    by    my  dear  and    am    best  alone.      I   try  to  do 

father  and  dear  sisters,  but  1  scarcely  what  good  1  can  with  the  worthless 

saw.  them   before  1  swooned   again,  wealth    Lady    Speldhurst'  left     me, 

.    .    .  When  I  recovered  from  that  for    at    uiy    wish    my    portion    was 

long   illness,   through   which   I    had  shared    between    my  sisters.     What 

been  nursed  so  tenderly,  the  pitying  need  had  I  of  inheritances? — I,  the 

looks  1  met  made  me  tremble.     1  shattered  wreck  made  by  that  one 

asked    for  a  looking-glass.     It  was  night  of  horror  I 
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what's  a  grilse?* 

Great  was  tbe  astonishment,  and  aris^e,  preaching  that  dacklings  do 
jast  the  indignation^  of  the  baker^s  not  become  dack?,  nor  leverets 
wife  in  *'  Gttndide'*  on  hearing  that  hares,  nor  lambs  sheep,  he  would, 
there  was  a  man  down  stairs  who  according  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
actnally  hesitated  to  declare  his  be-  tbe  scientific,  and  almost  equally 
lief  in  the  fact  of  the  Pope  being  the  popular  apprehension,  be  in 
Antichrist  But  what  was  that  act  much  the  same  position  as  that  in 
of  recusancy  to  many  which  we  are  which  this  undaunted  northern  has 
doomed  to  witness  in  this  audaci-  placed  himself.  What  if  Dundonnell 
0U3  and  sceptictil  a^^e?  Why,  here  be  actuated,  not  by  a  reckless  zeal 
is  a  man — a  Man  of  Ross — who  ac-  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth, 
tually  hesitates  to  declare  his  belief  but  rather  by  a  burning  thirst  for 
in  the  popular  and  accepted  fact  of  a  fame  ?  What  if  he  be  only  frenzied 
Grilse  being  a  young  Salmon.  Nay  with  an  ambition  like  to  that  of  Era- 
worse  ;  that  luckless  prig  Candide  tostratus,  and  seeking  to  gain  an  un- 
did noC,  in  dealing  with  the  baker*8  dying,  if  undesirable,  reputation,  by 
wife,  venture  on  any  negative  pro-  setting  fire  to  the  Tay,  the  Tweed, 
position,  but  simply  declined  to  and  all  other  salmon  rivers? 
enter  on  the  Catholic  question  at  It  is  not  so;  he  is  full  of  his* 
all,  on  the  preposterous  plea  (de-  subject,  not  of  himself ;  %od  *  seems 
structive  of  Jialf  the  controverbies  to  have  as  keen  a  feeling  for  the 
which  enliven  the  world)  that  he  honour,  dignity,  and  especially  the 
knew  nothing  about  it,  whilst  be  independence  of  the  grilse,  as  he 
did  know  that  he  was  starving,  and  could  have  were  that  interesting 
that  the  lady's  husband  was  a  baker,  fi^h  a  sept  of  the  clan  Mackenzie, 
whom  he  had  just  heard  make  an  But  if  be  had  somewhat  better 
eloquent  speech  in  praise  of  charity,  evidences  of  his  doctrines,  he  would 
But  our  lieretical  friend  of  Dun-  certainly  have  succeeded  in  setting 
donnell  goes  the  length  of  an  entire  fire  to  one  of  the  theories  of  our  na- 
denial  of  the  orthodox  ichthyologi-  turalists,  and  to  many  of  Hhe  acts  of 
cal  creed,  and  greatly  aggravates  our  legislators;  hence  such  import- 
his  offence  by  showing  that  he  does  ance  as  the  subject  possesses.  To 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  matter  say  nothing  of  the  interest  attach- 
regarding  which  he  has  arrived  at  ing  to  the  question  as  one  involving 
such  unhappy  opinions.  Indeed,  some  very  curious  facts  in  natural 
the  hefesy  is  so  bold  and  wanton  as  hu>tory,  it  is  important  to  know 
almost  to  justify  suspicions  as  to  whether  our  legislators  have  been 
the  motives  of  tbe  heretic.  To  all  along  proceeding  on  an  errone- 
''make  a  reputation,"  it  is  perhaps  ous  assumption — taking  for  granted 
a  surer  way  to  table  a  Degative  of  that  they  were  dealing  with  one 
something  tbat  everybody  has  taken  species  of  fish,  when  they  really 
as  unquestionable,  than  to  discover  were  operating  upon  two  distinct 
something  positive  that  nobody  had  species,  having  different  habits, 
thought    o£      If    a    man    were    to  especially     different     season?,      and 

*  View  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  of  Scotland^  with  Observations  on  the  Natures,  Habits^ 
and  Instincts  of  the  Salmon.  By  the  late  Murdo  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Ardros*  and 
Dundonnell.  With  an  Appendix,  by  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Dundonnell,  &c. 
Edinburgh:  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  It  is  the  new  matter  of  the  Appendix 
with  which  we  are  about  to  deal ;  but  the  original  work — printed,  but  not  pub- 
lished, during  the  life  of  the  author — is  exceedingly  clever,  and  the  result  of 
much  experience — tbe  lato  Mr.  Mackenaie  having^^een  much  connected  with  salmon 
fisheries,  both  by  large  property  and  great  litigations. 
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therefore,  to  some  extent,  requir-  satisfaction,  that,  afier  all,  be  is 
ing  different  legislative  treatment,  quite  wrong,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
And  the  point  was  never  of  greater  fellow-creatares  quire  right 
importance  than  just  at  prepent,  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
when  it  is  known  that  a  Gov-  room  left  for  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ernment  Bill,  greatly  altering  the  ject;  or  that,  if  there  be  room,  the 
laws  regarding  the  whole  Salmon  doubt  should  not  have  been  raised 
Fisheries  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  intro-  nntil  these  latter  days.  It  is  trne 
duced  into  Pnrliament  ifl  a  few  that  a  few  "  practical  fishermen," 
weeks ;  and  when  a  Boyal  Commis-  here  and  there,  have  been  known  to 
sion  is  perambulating  England,  with  whisper  the  heresy  now  publicly 
the  already  certain  result  of  recom-  preached ;  but  none  of  thefe  have 
mending  prompt  and  strong  legisla-  been  known  to  give  intelligible  rea- 
tion  on  the  same  subject  for  that  sons  for  differing  from  their  neigh- 
country.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
Mackenzie  has  found  room  to  raise  be  admitted  that,  owing  mainly  per- 
doubts;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  use  haps  to  the  want  of  any  formidable 
of  positive  and  plausible  statements,  opposition,  our  naturalists  have  ra- 
in opposition  to  what  has  hitherto  tber  assumed,  than  proved  or  tested, 
been  the  popular,  though  not  nnani-  the  common  theory  ;  and  let .  us 
mous  belief;  and  to  support  these  say,  as  a  fact  which  will  be  forced 
with  an  ingenuity  which  in  some  upon  any  one  who  takes  a  run  back 
cases  succeeds  in  at  least  perplex-  over  the  writings  of  naturalists  on 
ing,  and  in  refui-ing  to  be  set  the,  Salmonida  during  the  last  thirty 
aside  by  mere  offhand  denial,  years,  that  there  has  been  an  appai- 
Still  we  are  not  disposed  to  like  the  ling  number  of  assumptions  pro- 
mode  in  which  he  has  conducted  pounded  as  settled  factS/  and  after- 
his  argument,  and  we  are  disposed,  wards  more  or  less  quietly  with- 
having  doubtless  been  predisposed,  drawn,  and  the  correction  substi- 
to  dispute  his  conclusions.  The  tuted.  Look,  for  instance,  even  at 
form  in  which  he  proceeds  is  the  our  own  James  Wilson's  article 
dangerous  one  of  dialogue.  A  **  Ichthyology,"  in  the  seventh  edi- 
friend  called  "  H."  is  allowed  to  tion  of  the  Encydopculia  Britan- 
indulge  in  mild  suggestions  in  fa-  nica-  (1838),  and  at  the  answer 
vour  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  and  which,  more  Scottice,  he  gave  himself 
then  *'M.,"  as  is  the  manner  of  in  1840,  by  asking  in  these  pages 
Highland  gentlemen,  replies  with  the  question,  "  What's  a  parr  ?  "  Al- 
great  heat  and  vigour,  dirking  his  though  the  fact  is  chitfly  due  to  the 
inoffensive  antagonist  in  every  previous  absence  of  question  or  con- 
round.  In  fact,  the  combat  is  too  troversy,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
like  a  **  cross."  *^  H."  appears  to  any  naturalist,  if  asked  how  he  knows 
us  rather  too  amiable  a  person  to  that  a  grille  is  s  young  salmon; 
deal  on  anything  like  equal  terms  would  not  be  able,  on  the  moment, 
with  a  man  so  terribly  in  earnest  as  to  lead  any  more  satisfactory  evi- 
^'M."  is  about  grilse.  Struck  by  dence  than  notorious  and  apparently 
the  incompetence  of  "  H.,"  and  ac-  instinctive  belief.  But  such  answers 
tuated  by  the  impulse  which  leads  will  not  suffice  in  questions  suscep- 
generous  minds  to  sympathise  with  tible  of  proof  by  fact  and  experi- 
the  weaker  party,  we  shall  step  for  ment,  though  necessarily  admissible, 
a  little  into  "  H.V*  shoes,  and  see  and  often  even  the  best  of  evidence, 
if  we  cannot  make  a  better  fight  of  in  cases  of  another  class.  There  is 
it  Having  put  ourselves  in  train-  a  story  told  of  a  Scotch  minister, 
ing  by  going  through  a  course  of  on  a  catechising  raid,  after  having 
the  evidences,  we  feel  stimulated  to  got  the  proper  answer  from  a  plough- 
the  resolution  of  imploring  Dun-  roan  to  the  question,  Who  made  him, 
donnell  to  bear  with  us  whilst  we  proceeding  most  onfairly  to  the  fur- 
attempt  to  show,  to  his  entire  dis-  ther  question,  "  How  do  you  know  ? " 
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Jock  grew  red  in  the  face,  scratcbed  some  sort  of  connection  between  tbe 
his  head,  and  then,  rising,  by  an  in-  two  kinds,  or  rather  sizes,  of  fish ; 
etinctive  leap,  to  the  height  of  the  and  a  very  long  wny  to  prove  that 
argument,  replied,  **  It*8  the  com-  the  conneclion  or  relation  is  that  of 
mon  clash  o'  the  kintra."  Now  this  youth  and  adult 
was  a  sound  if  grotesque  answer,  on  Foremost  among  those  evidences 
the  main  question  of  natural  tbeo-  we  would  place  the  fact  that  salnnon 
logy,  in  wbich  a  general  assent,  ascend  rivers  more  or  less  in  every 
founded  on  instinctive  perception,  month  of  the  year,  vphilst  grilse  do 
is  one  of  the  best  of  evidences.  Bat  not  ascend  at  all  until  a  certain 
in  such  questions  as  those  of  nata-  period,  and  then,  so  to  speak, 
ral  history,  or  at  least  in  this  ques-  come  all  at  once ;  from  which  two 
tion,  where  there  are  attainable  facts  facts,  we  submit,  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
Buffioient  to  settle  it.  one  way  or  the  ence  that  the  one  is  an  adult  6sh, 
other,  it  will  not  do  to  adduce  the  capable  of  ascending  at  any  time, 
"  common  clash.'*  It  is  only  now,  and  that  the  other  is  a  young  fish 
however,  that  the  facts  can  be  said  which  first  attains  to  the  capacity  of 
to  have  been  publicly  and  formally  ascending  at  that  season  at  which 
called  for ;  and  without  further  pre-  its  ascent  is  practically  found  to 
face  we  proceed,  as  they  eay,  or  begin.  Or  pat  it  thus — the  diflfer- 
wouldn't  say,  in  the  Cardross  case,  ence  in  the  time  of  ascent  points  to 
"  to  Falisfy  production."  the  inference  that  salmon  are  the 
Whether  a  grilse  (admittedly  a  produce  of  several  years,  and  grilse 
fish  of  the  salmon  genus,  but  smaller  of  only  one  year.  It  may  be  possible 
in  size,  and  slightly  ditferent  in  ap-  to  dispute  tbe  inference ;  but  it  is 
pearance)  is  an  adolescent  salmon  necessary,  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the 
on  its  first  ascent  from  the  sea,  or  question,  that  these  fads  should  be 
is  a  distinct  species,  comprising,  of  looked  at,  and,  if  possible,  fitted  with 
course,  boih  adolescent  and  adult  some  other  explanation, 
fish  —  that  is  the  question.  All  It  is  the  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Mac- 
scientitic,  with  almost  all  popular  kenzie's  argument,  that  be  not  only 
belief,  supports  the  first  proposition ;  overlooks  these  and  similar  facts,  but 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Dundonnell,  and  a  founds  upon  assumptions  to  the  con- 
few  others  who  have  not  ventured  trary.  Thus,  he  begins  by  saying,  that 
npon  paper,  maintain  the  second.  "  a  grilse's  instincts,  in  some  respects, 
As  in  most  ichtbyological  questions,  -aredifierent,  though  its  habits  are  pre- 
especially  those  relating  to  the  mi-  cisely  tbe  same ;"  a  proposition  which, 
gratory  tribes,  there  is  an  insuffi-  if  it  does  not  contradict  itself,  is  at 
ciency  of  direct  evidence;  and  what  least  contradicted  by  what  follows : — 
there  does  exist  of  direct  evidence  "  Experience  shows  us  that  salmon, 
(which  we  have  no  doubt  will  now  impelled  by  their  instinct,  leave  the 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity),  sea  for  their  home  or  rivers  in  winter 
"we  shall  reserve  till  after  the  lead-  and  spring,  whereas  the  grilses  do  not 
ing  of  the  circumstantial  proofs,  leave  the  sea  for  the  rivers  until  sum- 
The  points  to  be  dealt  with  relate  mer ;  clearly  showing  that  the  one 
to  the  habits  of  the  fish,  especially  is  a  spring,  and  the  other  a  summer 
as  to  season— to  the  proportion  that  fish." 

salmon  and  grilse  are  found  to  bear  How  the  two  fish  thus  described 

to  each  other,  both  in  given  rivers  can  be  spoken  of  as  being  of  "  pre- 

and    in    given    years  —  to    the   size  cisely  the  same  habits,"  is  perplex- 

or- weight— and  to  the  shape  or  ap-  ing;  yet,  though   it  might  seem  at 

pearauce.     What    we    shall    adduce  first  sight  that  the  greater  the  diSer- 

nnder  these  heads  (of  course  meet-  ence  of   habits    the  better  for    Mr. 

ing  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statements  and  Mackenzie's  theory  of  two  dilferent 

reasonings  as  we    proceed)  will,  we  species,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that,  in  the 

hope,  be    found    to   go   almost   the  above    passage,    he   t/nc/er-states,   as 

whole  way  to  prove  that   there   is  well   as   mis-states,  that   difference. 
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The  difference  is  DOt  that  the  sal-  bring  that,  and  some  even  more 
mon  is  **a  spring  fish,"  and  the  important  statements,  to  the  test  of 
grilse  "  a  sammer  fish,"  bat,  roundly  the  only  antbentic  figured  we  know 
speaking,  that  salmon  come  at  all  of,  showing  the  capture  of  the  dif- 
seasons,  and  grilse  at  only  one  season,  ferent  kinds  of  migratory  Salmon- 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  assumption  that  sal-  idcB  in  each  month  of  the  year.  The 
mon  cease  to  ascend  m  summer,  is  following  shows  the  proportions  of 
utterly  inadmissible,  though  there  salmon,  of  grilse,  and  of  trout 
are  some  rivers  where,  owing  to  (almost  entirely  the  Sa^mo  eriox),  to 
temperature  and  other  natural  con-  every  1000  of  each  kind  caught,  on 
dition?,  the  statement  is,  in  a  loose  an  average  of  years,  in  the  net  fish- 
sense,  partially  true ;    and  we  shall  eries  of  the  river  Tweed. 

Februftry  (2dhalf  of), 

March, 

April,  .  . 

May, 

June, 

Julyy 

August, 

September,   . 

October  (1st  half  of), 

There  is  here,  in  the  first  place,  snf-  1000  of  salmon,  and  16  in  each 
ficient  refutation  of  the  statement  1000  of  trout,  are  captured  in  Feb- 
that  the  *'  salmon  is  peculiarly  a  ruary,  and  the  take  of  both  goes  on 
spring  fish,"  and  peculiarly  not  "a  increasing  till,  in  May,  salmon  have 
summer  fish  ;"  for  we  see  that,  on  reached  the  proportion  of  128,  and 
the  Tweed  at  least,  the  months  trout  of  56  per  1000  —  grilse,  on 
showing  the  smallest  proportions  of  the  other  hand,  are  entirely  absent 
salmon  to  the  whole  take  of  salmon,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  sea- 
are  February,  March,  and  April ;  son,  all  but  entirely  absent  in  May, 
and  the  months  showing  the  largest  and  show  but  a  small  advanced-guard 
proportion,  June,  July,  and  August,  even  in  June.  These  facts  are  at 
but  the  point  to  which  we  durect  least  reconcilable  with,  if  they  are 
attention  is  the  contrast,  or  con-  not  demonstrative  of,  the  theory 
trasts,  shown  as  to  season,  between  that  the  grilse  is  a  young  fish,  per- 
grilse,  and  not  only  salmon,  but  forming  its  first  ascent.  Grilse  do 
also  trout.  It  will  be  understood  not  ascend,  as  do  salmon  and  trout, 
that  the  theory  which  we  support  as-  in  February,  March,  April,  or  even 
sumes  the  salmon  column  to  comprise  (in  the  case  of  Tweed)  May,  because 
only  the  adults  of  a  certain  species,  they  are  then  only  descending  in  the 
the  grilse  column  the  youth  of  the  condition  of  smolts,  or  are  under- 
same  species,  and  the  trout  column  going  their  growth  and  transmuta- 
both  the  adults  and,  for  part  of  the  tion  in  the  sea. 
season,  the  young,  of  quite  another  Or  look  at  the  figures  of  the  latter 
species ;  whilst  Mr.  Mackenzie's  portion  of  the  season  as  above  ex- 
theory  assigns  to  the  salmon  and  hibited,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
the  grilse  columns  respectively  both  witness  to  the  same  effect,  though 
the  young  and  adults  of  a  distinct  not  quite  so  conclusively,  as  the 
species.  Now,  let  us  see  'whether  figures  of  the  earlier  montha  In 
the  facts  ascertained  are  most  re-  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
concilable  with  our  theory  or  nearly  8-10th8  of  the  whole  grilse 
with.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  —  with  the  of  the  year  are  captured;  in  the 
old  orthodoxy  or  the  new  heresy,  month  of  August  alone,  more  than 
The  most  important  contrast  lies  4-lOths.  But  September,  as  compared 
in  the  fact  that,  whilst  (doubling  with  August,  shows  a  diminution 
for   the   half    month)    44    in    each  of  2-3dB,  or  66  per  cent,  the  cap- 
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tare  of   tbat   month  being  l^lOth  comprising  only  adolts,  and  from  the 

of  the  capture  of  the  whote  season ;  grilse  column,  comprising  only  what 

October  shows   a  diminution  of  an-  we   shall    call,   perhaps    not    quite 

other  l-3d;    and    November,    were  grammatically,  adolescents,  in    com- 

the   fishing    continued,    would    pro-  prising   both    the  .adults    and    the 

bably  show  pretty  nearly  a   blank,  adolescents  of  another  species.    Be- 

Turning,    however,   to    the   salmon,  cause   the   trout    column    comprises 

we  find  that,  in  those  two  months,  adults,   it   shows,   like   the    salmon 

July  and  August,  when  8-10ti)s  of  column,  a  larger  or  smaller  number 

the  whole  grilse  ascend,  only  4-lOths  ascending  every  month  in  the  year ; 

of  the  whole   salmon    ascend;   that  because  it  contains  also  adolescents, 

in  September,  when  the  grilse  have  it  shows,  like  the  grilse,  a  great  and 

decreased  66  per  cent,  salmon  have  sudden  increase   in  certain   summer 

decreased    only    80    per  cent ;    and  months.  .  Up   till   the   end  of  May 

that  in  October,  as  compared  with  th^   trouts   are   few,    but    in   June 

September,  when  grilse  show  ^  de-  they  suddenly  increase   by  300  per 

crease  of  another  l-3d,  salmon  show  cent,  whilst  salmon  increase  only  12 

an  increase  of  nearly  l*3d,  and  have  per  cent,  and  they  increase  another 

become   again   almost   as   numerous  50  per  cent  in  July,  in  which  month 

as    they  had    been    in    September,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  capture 

Briefly,    salmon    ascend,    in    every  is  obtained.     We  account   for  this 

month    of    the    year,   in    numbers,  feature  by  saying  that  here  we  see 

comparatively    speaking,    not    very  the  effects  of  the  adolescent  trouts, 

unequal;    grilse,    speaking    roundly,  on  their  first  ascent,  being  added  to 

do  not  ascend  at  all  in  the  first  half  the  adults ;  and,  though  rather  anti- 

of  the  year ;  all  of  them,  but  a  frac-  cipating  another  portion  of  our  argu- 

tion,  ascend  within  two  consecutive  ment,  we  may  ada,  that  this  view  is 

months  in  the  middle  of  the   year,  supported  by  the  falling  off  in  the 

and  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  average  weight  of  trouts  during  the 

their  ascent  almost  ceases.    Mr.  Mao-  months  when  we  suppose  the  young 

keozie  would  account  for  all  this,  by  to  be  making  their  first  ascent. 

saying  that  these  are  two  different  Then,  as  has  been  done  with  the 

species  of  fish ;  and  he  finds  it  neoes-  salmon    and    grilse    columns,    take 

sary  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the   latter  portion    of  the   year:    in 

the  one  is  a  spring,  and  the  other  a  August,    as    compared   with    July, 

summer    fish.      It   might    be    quite  the  trouts  fall  off  nearly  40  per  cent, 

possible,  were  there  no  facts  beyond  and  in  September  decrease  by  other 

those  we  are  at  present  dealing  with,  20  per  cent ;  which  shows,  as  in  the 

that  there  should  be  two  species  of  case    of    the   grilse,    that    the   mn 

migratory  fish,  one  of  them  not   a  of  young   fish  is  slackening.     It  is 

spring,  but  an  all-the-year  fish,  the  true  that  in  October  the  number  of 

other   Plainly  a  summer   fish.      All  trouts  again  increases ;  but  that  arises 

that  we  maintain,  on  the   evidence  chiefly  from  the  well-known  fact  that 

vet  adduced,  is  that  the  facts  are  at  in  that  month,  and  later,  comes  the 

least  equally   compatible   with,  and  great    rush    of    trouts    seeking    to 

indeed     entirely     suitable     to,    the  spawn;   and,  even  if  this  were  not 

theory,  that  the  fish  coming  up  all  notorious,  the   fact  that  these   late 

the  year  are  the  adults   of  various  comers  are  adult  fish,  is  indicated  by 

ages,  and  that  those  rushing  up  in  the  average  weight  and  size   being 

a  body  in  summer  are  the  young  of  much    greater    then    than    in    any 

the  same  species.  month  preceding.    Is  there  any  pro- 

To  the  same  effect,  though  neces-  ducible  explanation  why  the  supply 

sarily  with  less  distinctness,  is   the  of  trouts,  extending  more  or  less  over 

rather  curious  evidence  supplied  by  the  whole  year,  should  so   suddenly 

the  trout  column,   which,  according  increase  for  a  short  time  in  summer, 

to  the  hypothesis  we  are  maintain-  but  the  hypothesis  that  at  that  time 

lag,  differs  from  the  salmon  column,  we  are  getting  the  fish  which  are 
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only  OD  thefr  first  ascent,  along  with  only  migratory  (sh ;  and  what  if 
those  which  are  on  their  second,  we  can  show  that  other  migratory 
third  or  foarth  ?  And  do  not  the  fish  of  the  same  genus  aboand  in 
facts,  that  we  see  a  similar,  bat  s6me  rivers,  and  are  almost  nn- 
greatep  and  more  sadden,  iocrease  known  in  others  eqaally  accessible, 
and  decrease  in  the  grilse,  and  do  not  whilst  the  same  thing'  is  never  seen 
see  sach  indications  in  the  salmon  in  the  case  of  salmon  and  grilse? — 
colnmn,  sapply^  to  say  the  least,  a  that  is,  there  are  no  rivers  almost 
very  strong  presumption  that  in  the  destitate  of  grilse  and  abonnding  in 
troat  column  you  nave  both  yonng  salmon,  or  the  opposite.  Mr.  Mac- 
and  old,  in  the  grilse  colnmn  only  kenzie  says,  ''The  Tweed  ball-troat, 
yoang,  and  in  the  salmon  only  old  commonly  known  as  the  *•  black-tail,* 
fish?  a  very  conspicaoas  fish,  may  be  in- 
In  order  to  pat  our  best  foot  tercepted  on  its  way  from  the  north, 
foremost,  we  have  not  adhered  to  bat  it  has  never  jet  been  seen  to 
logical  seqaence,  and  now  adduce  a  the  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  if  its 
fact  which  properly  should  have,  instinct  was  not  perfect,  the  Dee, 
come  first  in  order ;  the  fact  that  Don,  and  other  rivers,  by  this  time 
salmon  and  grilse  are  always  found  of  day,  would  abound  with  it,  as 
together  —  i.  «.,  that  where  there  are  the  Tweed  does."  There  are  here 
no  salmon  there  are  no  grilse,  and  two  serious  errors  in  matter  of  fact, 
where  there  are  salmon  there  are  as  well  as  a  correct  statement  which 
grilse,  and  vice  versa;  and,  further,  goes  quite  against  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
that  the  two  fish  are  found  not  only  argument.  One  of  the  errors  we 
together,  but  bearing  numerically  are  not  much  concerned  to  correct 
a  rough  proportion  to  each  other.  In  here  :  '*  black-tail  "  is  the  local 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  great  parr  name,  not  for  the  bull-trout  {Salmo 
controversy,  a  similar  fact  —  that  eriox),  but  for  a  very  much  smaller 
where  salmon  were  present,  parr  were  fish  —  one  of  the  tribe  of  the 
present,  and  wherever  either  were  ScLlmo  cUbus,  now  generally  held  by 
absent,  so  were  the  others — played  naturalists  to  be  only  the  youog  of* 
a  great  part,  forming  the  chief  wea-  the  ScUmo  trutta,  or  whitling.  The 
pon  of  the  supporters  of  the  theory  other  error,  which  we  have  a  greater 
that  the  parr  is  the  fry  of  the  sal-  interest  in  correcting,  is  the  state- 
mon,  but  was  not  held  conclusive  ment  that  the  bull-trout  is  ''  never 
till  afterwards  confirmed  by  Mr.  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed," 
Shaw's  and  subsequent  experiments,  when,  in  fact,  the  two  rivers  imme- 
Neither  in  the  present  case  can  the  diately  to  the  south,  the  Aln  and 
fact  of  grilse  and  salmon  being  the  Coquet,  are  full  of  that  species, 
always  both  present  or  both  absent  to  the  almost  entire  exclasion  of 
be  held  as  conclusively  proving  a  salmon  and  grilse.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
connection,  though  it  supplies  a  however,  is  perfectly  correct  in  say- 
very  strong  presumption  ;  and  the  ing  that,  if  the  instinct  of  the  eriox, 
supplementary  evidence,  though  like  that  of  migratory  fish  in  gene- 
attainable,  is  not  yet  forthcom-  ral,  were  not  pretty  nearly  perfect, 
ing  in  a  complete  shape.  But  we  it  would  be  a  common  fish  m  the 
are  not  altogether  without  evidence  rivers  to  the  north  of  Tweed,  the 
additional  to  the  fact  of  the  two  mouths  of  which  it  is  iield  to  pass 
fish  being  always  co  -  inhabitants,  in  its  marine  migrations.  The  tacts 
The  difficulty  we  have  here  to  meet  as  to  the  Salmo  eriox,  or  bull-trout, 
is  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  are,  that  in  the  Tweed  that  species 
salmon  and  grilse  in  this  or  that  river  is  four  times  more  numerous  than 
might  be  explainable  merely  by  the  the  adult  salmon,  and  as  numerous 
facts  that  they  are  both  migratory  as  both  salmon  and  grilse  taken  to- 
fish,  and  that  the  rivers  are  acces-  gether ;  that  in  the  two  rivers  to 
sible  or  inaccessible  to  both  alike,  the  south  of  Tweed,  there  are  appa- 
Bat  salmon  and  grilse  are  not  the  rently  about  fifty  bali-troats  to  one 
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salmon  or  grilse ;    but  that  io  the  ceased ;  -whilst  in  others,  the  fishing 

Forth,  the  Tay,  and  the  other  large  is  carried  on  for  six  weeks  later,  or 

and  accessible  rivers  to  the    north,  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  run 

the    species    is    almost   a   stranger,  of    grilse  ;    and    tlie    difitreuce    is 

In    short,    the    bull-trout    is    0&en  great    between    different   rivers   and 

to    be   entirely  independent    of  the  estuaries  as  to  the  natural  facilities 

salinon  and  the  grilse,  being    foand  for  capturing  a  fish  which  does  not 

in  great  multitude  where    they  are  rest  and  loiter  like  the  adult  salmon, 

almost    entirely    absent ;    and     vice  but  rushes  on,  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  will 

versa.    Now,  if  the  grilse  were,  as  permit    us    the    phrase,    with    the 

Mr.   Mackenzie  maintains,  a  species  ardour  of  youth,  and  of  youth,  too, 

as  distinct  from  the  salmon  or  Salmo  on    its    marriage  -jaunt.      But  such 

salar,  as  is    the  bull-trout,  should  cases  do  not  destroy  the  fact  that 

not  we    find    similar    results,  some  salmon  and  grilse  are  always  either 

rivers    abounding    with    grilse,    yet  both,  or  neither,  inhabitants  of  any 

almost  without  salmon  ?    But  what  is  given  river;    and  comparatively  few 

found  is  not  this,  but  the  contrary :  of  those  cases  even  disturb  the  fact 

many  or  few  grilse  imply  many  or  few  that  they  are  found  present  in  cer- 

salmon.  tain  proportions  to  -each  other,  and 

Mr.  Mackenzie    makes  a  sort    of  just  in  such  proportions  as  we  might 

loose  or  partial  denial  of  this  fact,  by  expect  to  find  between    the   adoles- 

adducing    the    statement,    that    the  cents    and    the   adults  of  the  same 

Shin  in   Sutherlandshire,  a  valuable  species. 

salmon  river,  contains  so  few  gril-  Take  next  the  test,  furnished  by 
ses  that  they  "  are  not  calculated  a  comparison  of  season  with  season, 
apon  as  part  of  the  commercial  instead  of  river  with  river.  Mr. 
produce."  But  we  have  ascertained  Mackenzie  says,  ''  It  is  a  common 
that  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  is  remark  amongst  fishermen,  that 
correct,  is  entirely  explained  away  though  the  salmon  fishery  may  be 
by  the  fact  that  the  Shin  river  is  bad,  still  the  grilse  fishery  may  be 
•  fished,  not  by  nets,  but  by  a  cruive^  productive  ;  each  fishery  varying 
the  hecks  of  which  are  of  such  width  in  quantity  to  correspond  with  the 
as  to  permit  most  of  the  grilse  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  season 
pass.  This,  of  course,  accounts  for  in  which  they  were  spawned  — 
the  grilse  forming  a  very  small  part  clearly  showing  two  distinct  fish- 
of  the  commercial  value  of  the  river;  eries  and  nature  of  fish.'*  Not  at 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  few  grilse  all.  The  "  common  remark  amongst 
frequent  the  river  —  on  the  contrary,  fishermen,"  the  accuracy  of.  which 
they  abound  in  much  the  usual  we  have  no  motive  \o  deny,  does 
proportion  to  the  salmon,  and  as  not*  necessarily  imply  two  distinct 
many  as  twenty  have  often  been  kinds  of  fish;  but,  at  least  as  pro- 
killed  by  a  single  rod  in  one  day.  bably,  dififerent  broods  of  the  same 
Besides,  the  fact,  which  we  do  not  fish,  born  in  dififerent  years  and 
deny,  that  the  proportion  of  grilse  representing  different  spawning 
and  salmon  captured  varies  greatly  seasons.  Not  only,  however,  is  Mr. 
in  a  comparison  between  different  Mackenzie's  fact  as  to  grilse  being 
rivers,  would  not  in  the  slightest  sometimes  abundant  in  years  when 
invalidate  (Jur  argument,  nor  estab-  salmon  are  scarce,  and  vice  versa^  of  ' 
lish  Mr.  Mackenzie's;  because  the  no  more  value  to  him  than  to  us; 
proportion  of  captures  of  each  kind  but  if  he  had  looked  a  little  more 
is  regulated  not  entirely  by  the  closely,  he  would  have  been  stag- 
numbers  of  each  frequenting  the  gered  to  see  how  much  of  method 
river,  but  by  various  other  circum-  there  is  in  the  relations  which  the 
stances  both  artificial  and  natural,  supplies  of  each  bear  to  the  other, 
For  instance,  the  net-fishing  is  vol-  which  method  has  apparently  a  great 
untarily  stopped  in  some  rivers  be-  deal  of  meaning.  It  is  a  pretty 
fore   the   run  of  grilse   has   nearly  general  belief  among  old  fisheriQen, 
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that  a  good  grilse  season  is  more  year  are  the  salmon  of  subsequent 
than  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  years— not,  indeed,  that  they  "  prove 
good  salmon  season  in  the  year  fol-  tpo  mucbi"  but  that  they  fit  into 
lowing,  and  a  bad  grilse  season  by  our  doctrine  so  exactly  as  almost 
a  bad  salmon  season ;  and,  though  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
we  are  shy,  on  sQch  subjects,  of  the  having  been  made  to  measurement 
mere  dicta  of  "  practical  men,'*  who  But  similar  results  are  seen  in  a  less 
generally  derive  their  data  from  a  regular  and  perfect  form,  in  the 
very  narrow  range  of  experience,  less  regular  and  perfect  returns  from 
and  draw  their  inferences  with  no  other  fisheries.  Probably  Mr.  Macken- 
very  enlightened  regard  to  logical  zie  will  hold  them  to  be  only  coin- 
rules,  yet  on  this  point  they  could  cidences ;  but  he  must  also  admit, 
scarcely  go  far  wrong ;  and  we  can  that  they  are  not  only  very  remark- 
adduce  some  authentic  returns,  able,  but  for  him  exceedingly  disagree- 
whicb,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  able,  coincidences, 
corroborate  their  belief  and  our  ex-  The  element  of  weight  or  size, 
planation  of  the  fact  on  which  their  which  may  be  held  to  include  that 
belief  is  founded.  The  latest  five  of  growth,  is  very  important ;  but 
vears  for  which  we  have  returns  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  so  deals  with  it,  that 
uie  take  on  the  Tweed,  show  an  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting 
annual  average  of  slightly  more  hold  of  him.  He  says  *  ''  One 
than  9000  adult  salmon,  and  of  simple  and  palpable  fact,  which  any 
pli^htly  less  than  24,000  grilse.     In  ordinary    observer    might    have    re- 

1851,  the  first  year  of  these  five,  marked,  is,  that  grilse  in  May  weigh 
the  take  of  grilse  was  only  16,855,  from  three  to  five  pounds ;  in  July 
or  about  2-3ds  of  the  annual  aver-  they  are  met  with  as  large  as  from 
age  ;    and    in    the  following  season,  ten  to  twelve  pounds ;   and  instead 

1852,  the  take  of  salmon  was  only  of  finding  them  in  August  and  Sep- 
5808,  bearing  just  about  the  same  tember  grown  to  the  size  of  sixteen 
proportion — viz.,  2-3ds — to  the  an-  or  twenty  pounds,  which  would  be 
nual  average  of  salmon,  as  did  the  but  natural  if  they  continued  to 
grilse  of  the  year  preceding  to  the  grow  to  become  salmon,  they  appa- 
annual  average  of  grilse.  But  in  rently  begin  to  grow  backwards;  as 
1852,  grilse  rose  to  nearly  29,000,  in  October  we  have  them  as  small 
considerably  above  the  annual  aver-  as  we  had  them  in  May,  not  grow- 
age ;  and  in  1853,  salmon  rose  to  ing  one  inch  larger  from  that  time 
9200,  also  C9nsiderably  above  the  till  they  return  to  the  sea  in  March 
annual  average  of  that  period  of  and  April  as  kelts.  .  .  .  If  grilse 
five  years.  In  1853  there  was  a  grew  to  be  salmon,  and  as  rapidly 
great  take  of  grilse,:  43,000,  or  con-  as  is  generally  supposed,  we  should 
siderably  more  than  one-half  above  have  no  grilse  in  October,  but  all 
the  average ;  and  in  1854,  salmon  salmon.''  We  have  two  accusa- 
reached  15,300,  also  more  than  tions  against  this  passage ;  the  ideas 
one-half  above  the  average.  In  are  confused,  and  the  allegations 
1854  grilse  declined  to  16,739,  l-3d  are  unproved  and  improbable.  In 
below  the  average  ;  and  in  1855  the  first  place,  there  is  a  confusion 
salmon  declined  to  6239,  also  l-3d  between  the  individual  and  the  spe- 
below  the  average.  In  a  word,  the  cies.  Mr.  Mackenzie  speaks  as  if 
proportion  which  the  grilse  ot  any  the  grilse  that  ascended  in  May 
one  year  bore  to  the  average  number  were  the  same  individual  grilse  that 
of  grilse,  is  found  by  these  tables  to  ascend  in  the  later  months  of  the 
have  been  just  about  the  proportion  year,  and  asks  wh^r  the  individual 
which  the  salmon  of  the  following  has  not  grown  any  in  three  months 
year  bore  to  the  average  number  of  — whereas  they  are  two  different  per- 
salmon.  Tl^ese  facts  seem  almost  sons,  of  much  about  the  same  age, 
too  neat  and  complete  as  evidence  in  so  far  as  they  were  born  in  the 
of  our  theory  that  the  grilse  of  one  same  year,  the  difference  in  their  pe- 
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riods  of  ascent  arising  mainly  from  being  adolescent   fish,  born   in    one 

the    variety    of'   circnmstances    that  year,   though    with    a   difference    of 

have  shortened    or   prolonged    their  months  as  to  birth,  and  of  varioos 

residence  in  the  sea,  the  late  comers  circumstances  as  to  growth.    What 

beiog  for  the  most  part  those  who  we  do  see  is,  that  (at  least  in  the  case 

have    remained    longest,    and    con-  of   Tweed)  grilse  go    on   increasing 

seqaently    grown    largest.      In    the  gradually  in  size  to  the  end  of  the 

second    place,    Mr.    Mackenzie    has  fishing  seasons;  that  increase,  sach 

strangely  assumed    that  it  is  main-  as  it  is,  being,  we  maintain,  caused 

tained  that  grilse  grow  into  salmon  mainly  by  many  of  the  late  comers 

whilst  in  the  fresh  water ;  whereas,  having  had  a  more  protracted  resi- 

what  is  maintamed  is,  that,  besides  dence  in  the   ^ea,  where   alone  the 

not    growing   in   size    in    the  river,  migratory  salmonidm^  subsequent  to 

grilse  do  not   even    begin   to  grow  the  infant  stages,  have  any  percep- 

into  salmon  until  they  return  to  the  tible  growth.    A  dififerent  result   is 

sea ;  that  they  ascend  as  grilses,  de-  seen  in  the  case  of  trouts,  the  ave- 

scend  as  grilse  kelts,  and  after  their  rage  weights  o&  which  decrease  dnr- 

return  to    the   sea    become  salmon,  ing   those    summer    months    durbg 

and  as  such  reappear  in  the  rivers,  which  the  ^oung,  or    first-ascendei;^ 

Then,  as  to  the  facts,  where  is  Mr.  of  the  species,  add  themselves  to  the 

Mackenzie's  evidence  for  saying  that  older   fi^h ;    a   comparison   between 

'  grilse  are  small  in  the  beginning  of  the  two  columns  in  respect  of  weight, 

the  season,  large  in  the  middle,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  in  respect 

small  again  at  the  close  7    He  may  of  number,  showing  just  such  differ- 

be    in    possession  of   such  evidence,  ences  as  would  arise  from  one  column 

but  he  has  kept  it  to  himself.    We  comprising  only  old  fish,  and  the  other 

also    have    some    evidence   on    the  both  old  and  young, 

point,  of    which,  in  no  expectation  But,    besides    snowing    that    Mr. 

of  gratitude,  we  shall  give  him  the  Mackenzie    fails   to    make   anything 

benefit.    On  a  series   of  years,  the  in  his  favour  out  of  the  facts  as  to 

average    weight   of   the  grilse   cap-  weight  and  size,  we  show  that,  in  at 

tared  on  the  Tweed  fisheries  was —  least   two   respects,  those    facts  are 

in  the  month  of  June,  3  lb.  11}  oz.  ;  dead  against  him.    Ist,  There  is  a 

July,  4  lb.  5|  oz. ;  August,  4  lb.  15  great    range    between    largest    and 

oz. ;  September,  5  lb.  12^  oz. ;   Oc-  smallest    in    salmon,    and    a    very 

tober,  6  lb.  11 1  oz.    These  figures  small  range  in  grilse  ;  2d,  There  are 

are  refatatory  of  the  statement  that  very  few — roundly  speaking,  almost 

grilse   diminish    in    weight   towards  no — salmon  of  those  weights  which 

the  end  of   the  season,  though  we  may   be   called   the   grilse  weights, 

are   aware  that  it  may,  and  some-  Taking     even    .  monthly     averages, 

times  does   happen,  that  there   are  which  obviously  can  bring  out  very 

great   temporary   variations,    caused  imperfectly  the   facts  we  speak    of, 

by  the  differences  of  seasons  affect-  the  average  weight  of  Tweed  sidmon 

ing  the  temperature  of  the   atmos-  in  one  month  is  7  lb.  10|  oz.,  and 

phere  and  of  the  water ;  as,  for  in-  in  another  month  16  lb.  2|  oz. ;  and 

stance,  in  a  warm  summer  the  grilse  everybody  knows  that  there  are  com- 

of  July  or  August  will  be  larger  than  paratively   few    salmon    below    tJbe 

in   a  cold  summer.     But  the  state-  smaller  of  those   monthly  averages^ 

ment,   even    if   correct,    would   not  and  a  great  many  above  the  larger 

help  Mr.  Mackenzie,  nor  injure  ns.  — a  fact  corroborated  by  the  month 

If  it  were  true  that  grilse  fluctuated  which    shows    the    largest    average 

in  size  during  the  season,  and  were  weight  showing  the  greatest  average 

even  smallest  in  the  latest  months,  number,  and    by  the   month  which 

•  the   fact   would   prove    nothing   in  shows    the    lowest    average    weight 

&vour  of  the  fish  being  a   distinct  showing   also    by   far  Xhe    smallest 

species,   and    nothing    against,    but  namber.    But  we  do  not  see  this  in 

rather  something  in  fiavour  of,  their  grilse  —  the   difierence   between   the 
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smallest  and  the  largest  (excladiog,  practical  persons  ^ho^bad  exercised 
of  coarse,  rare  individaal  cases),  be-  their  powers  of  obeervation  at  the 
log  seldom  so  much  as  3  lb.  what  fisheries  of  their  native  Highlands  ; 
we  say  is,  that  the  wide  range  of  yet  though  he  has  given  many 
size  and  weight  in  the  case  of  scum  on  minute  expositions  of  the  subject 
shows  a  wide  range  of  ages  and  cir-  to  many  n-iendly  and  deeply  inter- 
cnmstances,  and  that  the  compara-  ested  audiences,  it  has  been  found 
tively  small  range  of  size  and  weight  that  his  views  are  somehow  incap- 
in  the  grilse,  we  shall  not  say  proves,  able  of  transference  and  dissemina- 
but  indicates,  a  very  much  narrower  tion.  But  what  interest  has  Mr. 
range  of  ages  and  curcumstancea  Mackenzie  in  maintaining  that  there 
But  as  we  are  here  open  to  the  reply,  is  no  obvious  or  reliable  distinction 
such  as  it  is,  that  the  grilse  may  in  appearance  between  a  salmoi^  and 
nevertheless  be  a  distinct  species,  its  a  grilse  ?  Maintaining,  as  he  does, 
narrower  range  of  size  being  ac-  that  the  two  fish  are  different  spe- 
counted  for  by  its  being  in  its  adult  cies,  the  more  visible  the  distinc- 
stage  a  much  smaller  &h,  we  go  on  tion  the  better  for  his  argument,  and 
to  the  second  point,  and  ask,  Where  the  worse  for  ours  that  they  are 
are  the  salmon  when  they  are  of  the  the  same  fish.  It  is  more  easy  *  to 
weight  of,  say,  4^  or  6  lb.  ?  That  distinguish  one  variety  from  an- 
salmon  of  'such  weights  are  often  other,  as  a  setter  from  a  terrier, 
ffot,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  than  the  young  from  the  old  of  the 
m  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  same  variety,  as  a  young  terrier 
that  is  the  weight  at  whieh  by  far  from  an  old  one.  But  Mr.  Mackenzie 
the  fewest  are  got— -especially  that  afterwards  makes  a  half-admission 
many  more  are  got  much  above  than  that  there  are  visible  differences, 
at  or  about  those  weights.  There  He  says,  "  Fishermen  affirm'*  (and 
are  fewest  salmon  of  the  weight  of  he  doesn't  deny),  *'  that  a  grilse  has  a 
which  there  are  most  grilses.  Now,  yotmger  appearance  than  a  salmon.'' 
as  at  some  time  or  another  every  Well,  that  is  quite  enough  for  our  pur- 
salmon  must  be  of  those  weights,  pose — and  far  too  little  for  his.  That 
the  presumption  is  that  we  ought  to  is  just  about  as  much  distinction  as 
see  many  more  of  them  than  of  the  there  is  between  a  lamb  and  a  sheep, 
higher  weights,  which,  in  the  main,  or  between  a  grouse  or  a  partridge  of 
signifies  the  greater  ages — in  short,  this  season  and  its  father  or  mother ; 
if  Mr.  Mackenzie's  theory  were  cor-  and  yet  everybody  who  has  any  oo- 
^rect,  we  ought  to  see  more  salmon  casipn  for  the  knowledge,  does  know 
'  of  those  small  sizes  than  of  the  large  the  young  from  the  old  of  birds  and 
sizes,  just  as  in  our  own  species  we  beasts,  although,  in  very  many 
see  more  youths  than  elderly  people,  cases,  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
Those  youthful  salmon  do  undoubt-  difference,  in  the  absence  of  speci- 
edly  exist.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  if  he  mens,  would  be  a  much  more  com- 
hold  to  his  theory,  cannot  tell  us  plete  failure  than  that  of  the  learned 
where  they  are.  We  point  to  the  expositor  fibove  alluded  to,  who  has 
grilse,  and  say,  there  they  are.  so  unfruifhillv  laboured  to  make 
On  the  point  of  appearance,  Mr.  clear  to  intelligent  audiences  what 
Mackenzie  possesses  wnatever  advan-  Highland  gillies  see  no  difficulty 
tage  or  disadvantage  there  is  in  the  about  whatever.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
fact  that  the  difference  between  a  afterwards  adds,  "The  only  dis- 
grilse  and  a  salmon  cannot  be. very  tinction  I  could  ever  ascertain  is 
easilv  described.  There  is,  indeed,  a  that  the  tail-fin  of  a  ^ilse  tapers  off 
gentleman  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  a  finer  edge  than  m  the  salmon." 
eminent  in  another  walk,  who  has  Well,  that  may  be  rather  a  fine  dis- 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  tinction  as  between  two  species,  but 
and  especially  has  put  himself  in  is  broad  enoush  for  the  distinction 
possession  of  all  the  clearness  of  between  an  adolescent  and  an  adult 
view  and  expression  obtainable  firom  fish  of  the  same  variety,  as  between 
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the  maiden  and  the  mother.  Then  know  the  habits  of  migratory  crea- 
Mr,  Mackenzie,  as  if  aware  that  he  tares  io  that  respect,  for  iDstaoce  of 
had  got  upon  slippery  groand,  tries  swallows.  Farther,  thoagh  we  must 
to  slide  off  with  the  remark  that  yield  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  t£e  fact  that 
*'  this  distinction  is  observable  in  whenever  a  pair  of  fish  of  t^e  salmon 
the  smolts  also.^'  This  *  is  quite  a  kind  are  seen  together  on  a  spawn- 
new  statement,  never  heard  of  be-  log  bed,  they  are  seen  to  be,  with 
fore,  and  therefore  the  more  im-  comparatively  rare  exceptions,  pretty 
peratively  requiring  that  proof  of  much  of  the  same  size,  yet  m  the 
.  which  it  has  as  yet  received  none,  water  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  distin- 
Who  has  observed  the  distinction  ?  guishing  in  the  case  of  two  fish,  say  of 
— where  is  it  recorded  ?  Every  seven  or  eight  pounds,  whether  both 
schoolboy  on  the  banks  of  the  are  salmon,  botn  grilses,  or  one  of 
•Tweed  (where  almost  alone  the  each.  Besides,  the  fact  cuts  both 
salar  and  the  eriox  are  both  found  ways,  as  indicating  that  in  the  pro- 
in  plenty),  knows  at  a  glance  the  cess  of  pairing,  the  choice  is  regu- 
difierence  between  the  smolt  of  the  lated  mainly  by  considerations  of 
salmon  and  of  the  bull-trout — the  size,  not  necessarily,  nor  probably, 
"black-fin"  and  the  "orange-fin.''  by  the  consideration  as  to  whether 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  alleged  any  fish  of  the  desired  size  is  on  its 
distinction  between  the  smolt  of  first  ascent,  or  at  some  later  stage  of 
the  salmon  and  of  the  grilse,  if  not  its  career — whether  maid  or  widow, 
hitherto  confined  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  bachelor  or  widower.  All  that  we  see 
is  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge  cer-  really  proves,  not  that  salmon  and 
tainly  not  yet  difiased.  Mr.  Macken-  grilse,  bat  that  large  fish  and  small 
zie  tries  again — "  The  absurdity  of  fish,  have  a  dislike  to  form  matrimo- 
the  theory  consists  in  the  assertion  nial  relations  with  each  other.  Fin- 
that  the  smolts  of  salmon,  goin^  ally,  in  the  experimental  ponds  at 
down  to  the  sea  in  company  with  Stormontfield,  the  ova  of  an  adult  fe- 
the  smolts  of  grilse,  also  return  male  salmon  was  impregnated  with 
from  the  sea  under  the  denomina-  the  milt  of  a  male  grilse,  the  ova  fruc- 
tion  of  grilse."  Where  is  the  ab-  tified,  and  the  progeny  were  undis- 
surdity  ?  ^here  is  just  as  much  tinguishable  from  those  produced 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  by  two  adult  parents.  This  fact, 
families  of  ewes  who  have  never  indeed,  we  might  have  made  both 
bred  before,  and  of  ewes  who  have  the  first  and  the  last  of  our  replies' 
often  bred  before,  both  appear  under  to  the  allegation  that  grilse  and 
the  denomination  of  lambs.           *  salmon  do  not  bteed  together  ;    but* 

A   pretty  strong   point  made  by  as  the  point  does  not  seem  to  have 

Mr.  Mackenzie  is  the  allegation,  sup-  received    very    much    attention     at 

ported    by   many   appearances,   but  those  admirable  ponds,  and  as  there 

also  contradicted  by  some  facts,  that  is   always   a   possibility  of  mistake 

salmon   and   grilse   are    never   seen  in  such  experiments  where  not   fre- 

paired  in  connubial   relations.    This  quently  repeated,  the  question  could 

would  be  a  powerful   fiftct  if  estab-  not  fairly  be  held  solved  by  one  ex- 

lished,  for  we  do  not  see  the  young  periment 

of  any  other  species  cohabiting  only       There  is,  however,  one  experiment 

with  the  young,  or  the  old  only  with  which  might  settle,  and  we  thought 

the  old.      But  then,  in  the  case  of  Md   settled   the   matter  beyond  all 

animals   in  their   wild   and   natural  doubt  —  namely,    the     marking     of 

state,  we    have    a    very    imperfect  grilse*  kelts   on   their    descent,   and 

knowledge     of     their     proceedings,  their  capture  on  their  reascent.    Mr. 

especially  in  the  breeding  season  of  Toung  of  Invershin  writes  that  he 

spring,  when  the  far  or  the  plumage  has  often  marked   grilse,   and    that 

of  old  and  young  have  in  few  cases  they  have  returned  as  salmon  ;  Mr. 

much  visible  difference.     Then    sal-  Mackenzie  says  he  has  done  so  also, 

mou  are  migratory,  and  we   do  not  if  not  as  often,  with  an  opposite  re- 
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8ult,    the    fish    returning   as   grilse,  to  adroit  that  it  has  been  settled  by 

There  have  been  many  experiments  the  indirect  evidence  which  has  been, 

conducted,     by     marking,     on    the  here    bronght    in    support   of    the 

Tweed ;  but  these  not  having  been  popular    understanding    and    belief, 

conducted  with  any  special  reference  If  that  unbelieving  sect  do  refuse  to 

to  this  particular  point,  the  results  be  satisfied,  then  they  will,  by  their 

are    meagre    almost    to    uselessness.  audacity,    have    unintentionally    ren- 

There    is    no  case  at  all  in   favour  dered  the  public  the  double  service 

of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  theory,  but  there  of  getting  the  matter  put  to  rest  by 

is  only   one    in  favour  of   ours.    A  practical  demonstration,  and  of  hav- 

grilse  kelt  of  two    pounds,   marked  ing  called  forth  discussion .  on  ^  new 

on  the  31st  March  1858  was  caught  point  in  a  subject  which  seems  to 

on  the  2d  August  of  the  same  year,  possess  the  happy  quality  of  being 

as  a  salmon  of  eight  pounds.    Here  full  of  pleasant  difficulties  never  to 

again  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  mis-  be  settled,  but  to  go  on    for   ever 

take,  and  the  matter  really  remains  supplying     materials    for    erroneous 

to  be  settled  by  experiment — if  the  pamphlets    and  for  crushing    maga- 

Mackenzieites  will  obstinately  refuse  zine  articles. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. — HISTORY   OF   A   CLEVER  MAN — continued. 

*^1  HAD  but  a  few  pounds  in  my  shaped    into    an    argument   against 

pocket,"  continued    Flusher,   "  when  over  -  education     which      it     would 

we  arrived  in  Manchester;   for  old  puzzle  philanthropists  to  refute.    You 

John   Brathwaite,  though  a    careful  may   over-educate   a  man  —  that   is 

man,  had  got  into  difficulties,  by  be-  you  may  give  him  notions  and  tastes 

coming  security  for  a  neighbour,  an  that  are  inconsistent  with  his  calling 

act  of  imprudence  which  eventually  and  station   in  life  —  in    short,  you 

absorbed  the  whole  of  his  little  pro-  may  spoil  a  good  workman  by  mak- 

perty.    He  gave  me,  however,  what  ing  him  a  sorry  philosopher  and  a 

he  could  afford,  and  that  was  all  we  still  worse  politician.    If  you  were  to 

had  to  depend  on,  until  I  could  pro-  instruct  every  adult  in  the  country 

cure    bread    for   my   family   by  my  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  would 

own    exertions.    1  dared    not    incur  be  a  scarcity  of  ploughmen  and  me- 

the  risk  of  losing  my  eyesight    by  chanics ;  for  let  a  man  be  once  pos- 

again  applying  myfielf  to   engraving  sessed  with  the  notion    that   be    is 

the    only  occupation    which    I    had  mentally  superior,  or  even  equal  to 

found    really  profitable ;   and  I  was  those  who.  are  above  him  in  worldly 

as  little  likely  to  succeed  in  gaining  station,  and  he  will  not  rest  satisfied 

admission    to    a    counting-house    in  until  he  has   either  forced  his  way 

Manchester  as  I  had  been  in  Glas-  upwards,  or  pulled  the  others  down, 

gow.     In  all.  great  cities  there  are  That  1  take  to  be  the  .explanation 

hundreds  of  people  able  and  willing  of    most    revolutionary    movements, 

for  head  work  who  cannot  find  em-  They  are  never  originated,  and  sel- 

ployment  —  the  mere  artisan  has  a  dom  are  countenanced,  by  the  real 

much  better  chance.     Fqr  my  part,  working    men ;    they    are    designed 

sir,  1  sometimes  think  that  this  fact,  and  carried  into  execution  by  schem- 

which  is  quite  notorious,  might   be  ing  fellows  whose  ^ncation   is  not 
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of  the  highest  kind,  bat  who  have  that  the  only  efiective  mode  of  deal- 
been  edocated  beyond  their  sphere,  ing  with  such  gentry  is  that  resorted 
"If  I  coald  have  made  shoes  or  to  by  S^  Danstan  when  he  caught 
hats,  or  applied  myself  to  any  kind  up  the  red- hot  pincers  and  took  the 
of  handicraft,  I  might  have  picked  devil  by  the  nose.  Badical  editors 
up  a  living.  Manual  skilled  labour  — ay,  and  radical  writers — are  now 
can  always  obtain  a  price ;  but  for  quite  alive  to  the  utility  of  that  pro- 
Intellectual  labor  there  is  much  cess.  They  always  take  care  it  shall 
less  demand.  The  business  of  the  be  known  that  they  have  the  hot 
world  is  conducted  by  a  few  heads  pincers  in  reserve ;  and,  as  moneyed 
but  «many  hands  —  a  fact  which  lyen  are  sensitive  of  cuticle,  the  re- 
the  more  ardent  promoters  of  edu-  suit  is  a  relaxation  of  the  purse- 
cation  either  overlook  or  cannot  strings,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
be  brought  to  comprehend.  How-  cumstances,  it  would  be  utterly  in 
ever,  I  was  not  downhearted.  The  vain  to  expect, 
editor  of  the  newspaper  in  which  I  "  The  only  man  who  manifested 
had  made  my  unfortunate  political  any  real  sympathy  was  an  unfortu- 
debut  had  furnished  me  with  creden-  nate  being  like  myself,  who,  bred  a 
tials  to  the  effect  that  I  had  suffered  surgeon,  but  unable  to  get  practice, 
martyrdom,  and  been  exposed  to  or  to  maintain  himself  till  practice 
grievous  affliction  on  account  of  my  could  come,  had  been  forced  to 
advocacy  of  the  people's  cause-;-there-  resort  to  all  manner  of  shifts,  and 
fore,  that  I  was  entitled  to  the  sympa-  was  now  a  hunter-up  of  accidents, 
thy  and  aid  of  all  advanced  liberals,  and  penny-a-liner  for  a  Manchester 
I  had  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  paper.  He  was  a  good  creature, 
gentlemen  residing  in  Manchester,  though  disappointment,  and  the  late 
whose  declared  opinions  brought  hours  incidental  to  his  occupation, 
them  under  that  category,  and  I  had  fostered  an  innate  propensity 
waited  upon  several;  some,  with  for  drinking,  which  he  knew  quite 
gruff  frankness,  desired  me  to  go  well  would  either  kill  or  reduce  him 
about  my  business;  others  express-  to  idiocy  in  a  few  years.  He  prog- 
ed  their  sorrow  for  my  wrongs,  and  nosticated  that  as  his  fate.  Socrates 
the  indignation  which  they  felt  to-  did  not  talk  more  rationally  before 
wards  my  oppressors,  but  did  not  he  took  the  dose  of  hemlock, 
happen  to  know  of  any  opening.  A  " '  Flusher,'  he  said  to  me  once, 
few  hesitatingly  put  their  hands  into  when  I*  had  been  remonstrating 
their  pockets,  and  tendered  me  sums  against  his  alcoholic  tendencies, 
varying  from  half- ar- crown  to  five  *I  don't  drink  either  for  pleasure 
shillings,  which  I  declined  to  ac-  of  the  palate  or  for  physical  excite- 
cept,  for  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  ment  —  I  drink  for  oblivion.  So 
stage  of  wretchedness  when  men  are  long  as  I  retained  a  vestige  of  hope 
fkin  to  clutch  even  at  the  poorest  that  I  might  yet  better  my  condi- 
aims.  And  yet  these  were  magoi-  tion,  I  refrained  from  the  bottle; 
ficent  master  -  manufacturers  of  al-  but  now,  when  t|^ere  is  nothing  be- 
most  fabulous  reputed  wealth  I  This  fore  me  but  wretchedness,  and  no- 
was  a  hard  lesson,  and  somewhat  thing  to  look  back  upon  but  sorrow 
shook  my  faith  in  the  definition  and  disappointment,  I  am  fain  to 
which  I  had  adopted  of  the  term  drug  myself  into  stupor.  Don't 
<  Liberal ; '  for  I  had  been  foolish  speak  more  of  it  1  The  only  corn- 
enough  to  believe  that  political  sym-  fort  is  that  I  have  no  one  to  care 
pathy  implied  practical  generosity,  for.  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
and  that  a  poor  fellow  who  had  been  struggle  ;  but  you — my  poor  fellow  I 
turned  out  of  house  and  home  for  — have  a  wife  and  young  children, 
advocating  the  cause  of  liberalism  and  you  cannot  give  up  the  contest, 
would  be  backed  by  the  magnates  of  Look  you  here  —  it's  no  use  trying  to 
his  party  in  his  efforts  to  find  em-  get  a  situation  as  a  clerk ;  you  must 
ployment     I  was   not   then  aware  make  a  bold  push  in  another  direc- 
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tioD.    Politics,  yoa  say,  have  pulled  meeting,  and   Bpeak    from   his   own 

yoa  down — well,  then,  try  if  politics  experience  of  the  oppression  of  the 

will  not  set  yon  on  yonr  feet  again,  landlords.     And  so  they  turned  yoa 

There's  a  great  agitation  getting  np  out  of  a  nice  little  farm,  in  which 

for  the  repeal  of  tibe  corn-law&    The  yoa    had   sank   all  yonr  capital  in 

Manchester    manufactnrers    are   de-  improvements,    because    yoa    would 

termined  to  carry  that  measnre ;  for  not  submit  to  an  arbitrary  doubling 

they  think  that  if  bread  jwere  cheap  of  the  rent,  eh  ?* 

they  could  lower  wages,  and  secure  '"Not  so,  sir.    I  thought  I  had 

a  larger  amount  of  profit  for  them-  explained  that  I    never  rented   any 

selves.     That's    theur    true    motive,  land.' 

but  of  course  they  don't  tell  it  to  " '  Pshaw,  man !    Surely  yon  have 

the    working  -  classes.      They    have  a  bad  memory.    Think  again !    Did 

subscribed   Targe  sums  for  the  pur-  not   the   landlord   seize  your  fhmi- 

pose,  as   they   say,   of  enlightening  ture  and  cattle  ?' 

the   public    mind    on    the   subject;  '"Certainly  not — for  the  best  of 

which  means  that  they  want  to  get  all  reasons,  that  I  possessed  neither 

up  a  row,  and  bully  the  landowners  the  one  nor  the  other.' 

into    submission.      They    need    leo-  '"Then  what's  the  use  of   yon? 

turers.     You  are  smart  enough,  and  How  the  devil  do  you  make  your- 

doubtless  c&n  talk  glibly  —  why  not  self  out  to  be  a  victim  ?' 

apply   for   an   engagement   in   that  '"I  did  not  call  myself  by  that 

line?'  name,  sir.     If  I  have   been  perse- 

'^  Democrat  as  I  was,  this  advice  cuted,  it  was  fot  expressing  strong 

did    not    altogether    tally   with    my  political    opinions;    but,  as    regards 

inclination;  for,   though   I  certainly  property,  1    never  experienced    any 

did   think  that   the  corn-laws  laid  a  personal  wrong,  and  never  came  in 

grievous   burden    on    the   people,  I  contact  with  the  landlords.' 

saw  clearly  enough  that   selfishness  '' '  That's  a  pity,'  said  the  Secre- 

was    the   mainspring   of  the   move-  tary,  dryly.     'So  you're  a  Chartist, 

ment,  and    I    disliked    the    idea  of  are  you?' 

hiring  myself  out  as  the  tool  of  an  "  '  I  certainly  desire  to  see  the 
unprincipled  '  faction.  Bat  when  suffrage  extended,  and  the  working- 
want  is  staring  a  man  in  the  face  men  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of 
he  cannot  afltbrd  to  be  scrupulous,  political  power.' 
Hunger  is  a  rare  casuist,  and  recon-  "  '  A  laudable  desire,  doubtless, 
ciles  us  to  many  things  from  which  But  hark  ye,  my  friend  -  if  yoa 
well-fed  morality  would  recoil.  want    to  get   employment   from  us, 

''  I  presented  myself  at  the  head  you  must  keep  the  Charter  in  the 

office  of  the  League,  had  an  inter-  background    for    the   present     Le- 

view    with    the    secretary,   and    ex-  veiling  is  a  very  pretty  amusement; 

plained  to  him    my  wants  and  my  but  it's  our  way  to  level  upwards, 

wishes.  and  we  don't  want  to  have  a  mine 

'' '  A  victim  of  persecution,'  be  sprang  beneath  our  feet.  What  we 
said,  '  denounced  by  a  bloated  aris-  say  is,  heave  down  the  aristocracy ! 
tocracy  —  trodden  down  by  tyran-  When  that  is  done,  it  will  be  time 
nical  monopolists  —  hunted  from  a  enough  for  the  capitalist  and  work- 
peaceful  village  home  for  attempting  men  to  come  to  terms.  I  am  sorry 
to  enlighten  the  benighted  haw-  to  say  we  have  had  a  gr6at  deal  of 
bucks  and  chawbaconsi  My  friend,  trouble  with  Bbme  men  of  your  way 
you  are  a  monstrously  fortunate  of  thinking.  Tbev  are  confoundedly^ 
fellow  I  These  things  will  be  the  obstinate  and  impracticable,  and 
making  of  yoa,  if  you  know  how  to  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  the 
go  about  it  properly.  Ton  come  workin?-man  has  no  chance  at  all 
'just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  I  have  unless  he  goes  along  with  bis  em- 
orders  to  look  out  for  an  agricultu-  ployer.  That  stands  to  reason, 
ral  Tictim,  who  can  address  a  public  Now  I  tell  yoa  frankly,  that  if  yon 
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get  a  job  from  ns,  it  ca&  odI^  be  on  ^'  Having  allayed  the  apprehen- 
the  cooditioQ  that  yoa  abstam  from  sions  of  the  secretary  on  that  score, 
talking  any  nonsense  about  shorten-  I  was  condocted  to  an  inner  room, 
ing  the  boars  of  labour,  inspection  where  the  triumvirs  of  the  League 
of  factories,  protecting  infants,  or  were  seated  in  council.  There  I 
the  like,  which  is  just  playing  into  was  subjected  to  a  rigid  examina- 
the  hands  of  the  common  enemy,  tion,  which  appeared  to  be  on  the 
We  want  utterly  to  demolish  the  whole  satisfactory;  for  one  of  the 
idea  that  the  Tories  have  any  re-  gentlemen  was  pleased  to  say  that 
gard  for  the  labouring-classes  or  the  he  thought  I  should  do  well  enough 
poor.  That's  our  aim;  but  we  have  when  I  had  read  up  the  subject, 
not  succeeded  as  yet  in  getting  the  and  acquired  some  statistical  infor- 
operatives  to  believe  us.  Now,  the  mation,  for  which  an  interval  of 
grand  point  for  attack  is  the  main-  two  days,  devoted  to  diligent  study 
tenance  of  the  corn-laws.  All  you  of  the*  tracts,  would  be  amply  euffi- 
have  to  do  is  to  show  that  they  were  cient.  On  the  third  day  I  was  to 
enacted  by  the  aristocracy,  for  the  commence  lecturing  at  a  neighbour- 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves  and  ing  town.  Meanwhile  I  received  a 
impoverishing  the  people ;  and  any  temporary  supply  of  money  ;  and 
dunce  can  prove  that,  from  the  sta-  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
tistics  contained  in  the  numerous  supervise  some  practical*  reforms  in 
pamphlets  which  we  are  distribut-  my  habiliments,  the  condition  of 
ing  by  the  ton,  and  which  are  sup-  which,  I  must  candidly  admit,  was 
plied  to  all  our  lecturers.  Free-  not  such  as  would  have  done  credit 
trade,  cheap  food,  and  down  with  to  the  vaunted  respectability  of  the 
monopolies!      That's  our    text,  and  League. 

the  text  you  must  stick  to  if  you  "  Well,  sir,  I  made  my  first  ap- 

wish  to  have  employment  here.'  pearance  on   a   platform    before  an 

*'  *  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  can  preach  audience  of   operatives,  who,  I  be* 

from    it    without    any    violation    of  lieve,    were    attracted    rather    from 

conscience.'  curiosity   to    hear    a    new    lecturer 

" '  Conscience,  my  good  fellow  I '  I  than    from    any  desire    to  gain  in- 

advise  you,  as  a  friend,  not  to  cum-  struction.    For  a  few  tninutes  they 

ber  yourself  with  so  troublesome  an  were    tolerably,  attentive,  and    even 

article.       Conscience    is    a    capital  applauded  a  very  fine  apostrophe  to 

guardian  for  a  full  purse  —  nothing  bread,  npon  which  I  had  expended 

like  it  for  staving  off  subscriptions;  the  whole  of  my  rhetorical  accom- 

but  it  is  a  decided  obstacle  when  a  plishment      But  when    I  descended 

man  is  in  want  of  pounds,  shillings,  from    that    altitude  to    the    vale    of 

and  pence.      By  the  way,  that  sug-  humble  figures,  and  began  to  wade 

geets    a    very    important    question,  through     calculations,    there     arose 

Do  you    profess    to  know   anything  an     ominous     hum     and     murmur, 

about  the  currency  ? '  which    soon    deepened    into    a  chi- 

" '  No,  sir — I  really  do  not.*  mour,    intermingled    with    cries    of 

"  '  Then    thank    heaven   for    your  *  rot !  *    '  stolT  I '    •  gammon  !  *    and 

ignorance  !     It    is    a  decided   point  '  cut  it  short  I ' 

in  your  favour.     Now,   as  to  your  *'  *  Pitch    it    in    stronger,  man ! ' 

lecturing    qualifications  —  what    are  whispered    the   secretary,    who    was 

they  ?  *  seated    at   my    elbow.     '  Try  them 

'**I    have    been    well    educated-;  with  the  big  loaf  dodge T 

and  I  have  had  an  engagement  on  '*  And,  so  urged,  I  took   from  a 

^he  stage.'  basket    an    enormous   loaf,  specially 

''  '  Under    a    fictitious    name,    I  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  a  pa- 
hope  ;   for  we  cannot  adopt  a  cast-  triotic  baker,  which  I  elevated  with 
off  comedian.    We  stand  well  with  both   my  hands,  like  Atlas  balano-* 
the  dissenting   interest,  and   respec-  ing  the  globe, 
tability  is  our  motto.'  "  '  Men   of    England  1 '    I   cried, 
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*  behold  the  untaxed    loaf  ivhich  ia  shamefal    privileges  —  your    wealth, 

your  birth-right  I'  your  honours,  and  your  rank  —  shall 

**  *  My    eyes  1     vot    a  whopper ! '  be    crunopled    up,    as    I    crush    this 

cried    the    small    shrill  voice  of   an  wretched  scroll  I ' 

urchin.      And    there  waa^a   general  "'Huzzay!'    cried    the    audience, 

roar    of    laughter,    which    deepened  electrified,  it    would    seem)    by   this 

into  a  bray  as  I  tabled  the  cereal  burst  of  unexpected  and  unadorned 

monster,  and  placed  beside  it  a  little  eloquence  ;       and    under,    cover    of 

thing  about   the  size  of  an  orange,  their    plaudits,    I    made    my    bow 

which  we  called  the   Protectionist's  and  bolted  from  the  platform, 

loaf.  "  The  secretary  had  a  cab  in  wait- 

"  It  was  of  no  use — the  trick  was  ing  for  us,  and  I  entered  it  with 
a  stale  one,  and  would  not  go  down,  the  full  expectation  of  then  and 
In  vain  did  I  plead  for  a  patient  there  receiving  my  .  mittimus  and 
hearing.  Let  an  audience  once  be-  discharge.  But  the  representative 
come  riotous,  or  even  frolicsome,  of  the  League  refrained  from  speech, 
and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  and  methodically  lighted  a  cigar, 
most  consummate  orator  again  to  " '  I  fear,  sir,^  said  I,  '  that  I 
rivet  their  attention.  I  was  no  have  made  a  sad  bungle  of  it  ?' 
orator,  but  merely  a  poor  creature  " '  By  no  means,'  replied  the 
who  had  been  engaged  to  spout  in  secretary,  emitting  a  protracted  whiff, 
return  for  a  certain  number  of  shil-  *  You  did  very  well  indeed,  con- 
lings  ;  and  1  found  myself  as  help-  sidering  that  it  was  a  first  appear- 
less  as  a  child  on  the  back  of  a  ance.  That  last  touch  about  crump- 
runaway  steed.  I  grew  dizzy  and  ling  up  was  really  decidedly  clever, 
confused  as  I  gazed  upon  the  sea  far  too  good  to  be  thrown  away 
of  grinning  faces,  lost  the  thread  of  upon  such  a  pitiful  audience.  It  is 
my  discourse,  and  wandered  into  one  of  those  happy  notions  that  may 
the  realms  of  nonsense.  be    repeated  with   great    effect,  and 

" '  You    had    better   give  it  up  I '  I'll  take  a  note  of  it  for  the  benefit 

whispered  the  secretary.  of  our  crack  orator.' 

"  1  was  decidedly  of  the  same^  " '  Then  ^ou  do  not  consider  this 
opinion;  but  I  was  resolute  not  to  an  utter  failure?'  said  I,  much  re- 
move until  I  had  delivered  the  lieved.  ^ 
peroration,  which  I  had  got  up  with  " '  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  it 
much  care  and  committed  to  me-  as  a  signal  success.  You  managed 
mory.  It  was  framed  on  the  De-  to  make  them  hear  you  to  the  end ; 
mosthenic  model,  and,  as  nearly  as  and  you  retired  amidst  applause, 
I  can  remember,  opened  thus  :  which    is   more    than    any  other  of 

***yes,  tyrants  of  England!     Ye  our  lecturers    has  been  able  to  ac- 

who    from    your    haughty    ancestral  complish.    We  know  quite  well  'that 

palaces    look  down  with   scorn  and  it  is  up-hill  work.      Do   you  think 

contempt    on    the    weltering    masses  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  lead- 

of  the  poor  I  ye  who  sit  at  the  riot-  ing  men  in  Manchester  would  have 

ous  banquet  and  quaff  the  foaming  come  down  so  handsomely  with  the 

wine-cup,  while  the  children  of  the  ready?      Catch  them!      I  am  very 

land  are  fain  to  moisten  with  their  well     satisfied    with    you,     Flusher, 

tears  the  stinted   crust  which    your  and  I  shall  report  accordingly.    But, 

foul     rapacity    has    curtailed  I.     ye  I  say,  don't   bother    yourself   about 

moral    locusts,    who    devour    every  statistics.    Fellow*  such  as  those  you 

green  thing,  and  cast  a  mildew  on  have  been  addressing  are  not  calcu- 

the    wholesome    harvest  I     ye    chil-  lating  machines ;   and  they  can't  fol- 

dren    of    Tophet  and    of    perdition,  low  you  when  you  talk  about  exports 

tremble  as  I  announce  your  doom !  and  imports.     Stick  to  the  denun- 

The    hour    is    coming  —  yea,  is    at  ciation  of  the  bloated  aristocracy — 

hand  —  when,  in    the   grasp    of   an  that  always  tells,  because  we    have 

outraged     people,     you     and     your  a  set  of  tale -writers   in   our   pay. 
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whose    bnsioeeB   it   is   to   represent  glow  of  genuine   pathos,   and   that 

the   nobility  and   gentry  and    nnre-  unfeigned     philanthropy    which,    to 

deemed   profligates   and   debanchees.  use  the  language  of  the  poet,  never 

I  am  not  sare   that   oar   Saturday  fails  to  open  the  "sacred  souroe  of 

publications,    which    are    extremely  sympathetic  tears!"    It  is  much  to 

spicy,  ancl  regularly  contain  some  in-  he   regre^d    that    the   aristocracy, 

teresting   matter,  such  as   the  viola-  many  of  whom,  we  ard  persuaded — 

tion  of  a  poor  man's  daughter  by  a  for    it  would     be     uncharitable    to 

peer,  don't  help  us  better  than  any  place  a  worse  construction  on  their 

sound  argument.    And  by  the  way,  conduct — have,  through  sheer  ignor- 

you  ought  to  pitch  into  the  bishops,'  ance,    committed    themselves    to    a 

That  may  not   go  down  with    the  dangerous   contest  with  the   people, 

people,  who  have  a  kind  of  linger-  should    neglect     such    opportunities 

ing  superstition ;   but  we  must  con-  of  acquiring  sound   information  and 

ciliate    the    dissenters,    who    won't  large  and  enlightened  views  as  are 

part    with     a     shilling    unless    we  afforded   by  the  prelections  of  Mr. 

pledge     ourselves     to     abuse     the  Flusher.     But    it    is    always   thus. 

Church.'  History  demonstrates,  and   even  re- 

*'  Conversing  oii  such  high  themes,  ligion   proves,    that   the   good   seed 

we  reached   Manchester  ;    and  next  must  be  scattered  far  and  wide  be- 

morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  per-  fore  it  can  take  root  in  the  heart  of 

using  this  tribute  to  my  talents  in  those  haughty  clasises,  who  seem  to 

the  columns  of  a  newspaper  of  large  consider   that    this   fair  world    was 

circulation,    and,    as   it    boasted,  of  created  for  no    other   purpose   than 

European  renown.  that  of  ministering  to   their  selfish 

"  '  Anti  -  CoRX  -  LAW  Demonstra-  enjoyment  and  affording  them  the 
TioN  AT  Salford.  Unpreoedent-  mcaus  of  indulging  in  their  guilty 
Eo  Success  !  —  Last  night  William  pleasures.  Had  we  observed  but 
Flusher,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  one  aristocrat  amongst  the  multi- 
known  in  the  literary  and  economic  tude  that  last  night  was  electri- 
circles,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  fled  by  Mr.  Flusher's  eloquence,  we 
grand  subject  of  the  day  to  a  •might  have  entertained  some  hope 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience,  for  the  order;  for  even  the  most 
So  great  was  the  excitement  caused  callous,  hardened,  and  unprincipled 
by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Flusher's  enemy  of  social  progress  must  have 
appearance,  that,  although  the  meet-  felt  a  pang  of  shame  and  a  thrill  of 
iog  was  held  in  the  largest  hall  in  terror  as  he  listened  to  the  vivid 
Salford,  many  hundreds  of  persons  descriptions  and  tremendous  de- 
could  not  obtain  admission,  but  re-  nnnciations  which  the  gifted  geo- 
tired  disappointed  from  the  door,  tleman  poured  forth,  with  an  energy 
Mr..  Flusher's  style  of  address  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  an  an- 
particularly  fascinating.  He  is  mas-  cient  prophet  of  Israel.  Alas  I  not 
ter  of  a  range,  or,  we  should  rather  a  single  descendant  of  the  rapaciona 
say,  a  fugue  of  singular  extent,  Norman  invaders  deigned  to  mingle 
ranging  from  the  highest  flights  of  with  the  honest  Saxon  throng.  We 
oratorial  embellishment  down  to  look  forward  with  intense  interest 
the  simplest  colloquial  illustration,  to  Mr.  Flusher's  next  appearance.' 
Before  he  had  given  utterance  to  "So  easy  is  the  conquest  of  fame 
three  sentences,  the  audience  evi-  when  one  is  backed  by  an  unscm- 
dently  felt  that  tfiey  were  listening  pulous  editor ! 
to  a  man  of  consummate  genius,  **  For  some  time  I  prosecuted 
who  had  not'  only  studied  his  sub-  lecturing  with  tolerable  sucoasB^ 
ject  deeply,  but  knew  how  to  achieve  though  the  pay  could  hardly  be  re- 
the  almost  unavoidable  tedium  of  a  garded  as  a  fair  equivaletit  for  my 
political  discourse,  by  the  sheet-  pains.  But  the  doom  was  on  me 
lightning  of  wit,  humour,  and  sar-  that  I  should  never  prosper  in  any 
casm,  and  the  scarcely  less  effective  undertaking.      Intoxicated     by    ap- 
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planse,  which  I  Bometimes  did  receive  iDdignation  and  gained  the  street, 
after  I  had  become  more  used  to  rather  thankful  than  otherwise  that 
discoursing  in  pnbUc,  I  forgot  the  I  had  escaped  without  broken  bones, 
warning  of  the  secretary,  and  began  -  "  Repudiated  by  the  League,  I 
to  expatiate  upon  the  rights  of  next  offered  my  services  to  the 
labour  and  the  tyranny  of  capitalists,  leaders  *  of  the  Chartists.  Some  of 
I  found  that  I  had  struck  the  true  them,  I  believe,  were  perfectly 
chord,  for  the  *  cheering  immediately  sincere,  devout  believers  in  the  re- 
became  tumultuous;  and,  warming  volutionary  creed  which  they  had 
with  my  subject,  I  gave  the  mill-  adopted;  but  they  were  miserably 
owners  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  poor.  That  difficulty  constantly 
Gehenna  to  which-  the  nobility,  stared  theni  in  the  face ; .  for  I  am 
clergy,  gentry,  and  all  other  perse-  convinced  that,  if  all  their  available 
ctttors  of  the  people  were  consigned,  means  had  been  clubbed  together. 
That  finished  me.  I  had  an  ovation,  Uiese  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
it  is  true;  bot  next  morning  I  re-  equip  a  single  raiment  The  days 
ceived  my  dismissal,  with  an  inti-  ot  political  unions,  when  money  was 
mation  that  the  League  had  no  surreptitiously  supplied  by  Whig 
further  occasion  for  my  services,  magnates,  had  long  gone  by;  and 
Worse  than  that,  the  editor  who  voluntary  contributions  went  a  very 
had  praised  me  so  highly  put  forth  short  way  to  fill  up  the  deficiency, 
a  leader,  in  which  he  hypocritically  They  were  willing  enough  to  allow 
blamed  the  League  for  their  care-  me  to  lecture  under  their  auspices, 
lessness  in  the  selection  of  agents  ;  taking  my  chance  of  remuneration 
and  stated,  though  without  men-  through  the  primitive  prpcess  of 
tioning  my  name,  that  it  had  just  sending  round  the  hat;  but,  alas! 
been  discovered  that  one  of  their  lee-  on  examination  the  bat  contained 
turers  was  a  person  of  bad  moral  nothiog  but  the  very  basest  metal, 
character,  whoee  prompt  dismissal  and  that  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
scarcely  atoned  for  the  blunder  to  render  it  a  cumbersome  burden, 
which  had  been  committed  in  en-  Still  I  went  on,  with  far  more 
gaging  him  without  due  precaution  I  genuine  zeal  than  I  had  felt  when 
'*  Infuriated  by  this  calumnious  lecturing  for  the  League  {  but  I 
falsehood,  I  rushed  to  the  office,  in-  trod  upon  dangerous  ground,  for  I 
tending  to  demand  an  explanation  was  approaching  the  line  which 
from  the  editor.  I  suppose  that  my  separated  legitimate  discussion  from 
agitation  betrayed   me;    for   I    was  sedition. 

shown  into  an  apartment,  where   I  ''I  had  no  wish  to  be  seditious, 

wa^  presently  joined    by  a   man,  a  and   I  never  was   so  foolish   as   to 

veritable  son  of  Anak,  who  bore  a  contemplate  an   appeal   to    physical 

suspicious  resemblance    to   a   prize-  force;  but  I  was  no  lawyA*,  and  it 

fighter.    With  a  charming  frankness  may  be   that   my  notions    of   what 

he  informed  me  that  he  was  the  sub-  we   called  *  a  grand  demonstration ' 

editor,  admitted  that  he  had  written  were   not   in    accordance  with    the 

the    article    in    question   (though    I  declared    opinions     of    the    jurists, 

don^t  believe  the  fellow  was  able  to  But,  in   self-justification,  let  me  say 

sign  his  name),  and  then  asked  me  that  we  had  before  us  the  example 

what    I    wanted  ?     I    demanded    a  of  the  meetings  at  the  time  of  the 

retractation,  at    which    he   grinned,  Eeform    Bill,   when    unbounded   li- 

and   requested    to    know   if    I  was  ceoce   of    speech,    even    threatening 

particularly  anxious   to   be   pitched  the  sanctity  of  the  throne,  was  not 

out  of  the  window !    I  do  not  think  only    tolerated,    but     countenanced, 

I    am  deficient    in    moral    courage ;  by  a  great  political  party ;  and  that 

but  it  would  have  been  pure  mad-  more     recently     Daniel     O'Gonnell 

ness  for  me  to  engage  in  a  personal  had    been   allowed   to    hold  in   his 

struggle  with  such  an  athletic  mon-  hand  the  fiag  that  would  have  been 

Bter;  so  I  contrived  to  swallow  my  the    signal    for    Irish    insurrection. 
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the  nnfarling  of  which  was  openly  had  seignorial  rights  or  special  ex- 
avowed  to  be  merely  dependent  emptions,  which  you  must  be  aware 
upon  opportunity.  After  such  ex-  is  not'  the  case.  As  to  taxation, 
amples,  it  is  hard  meHSure  to  seize  that  is  the  function  of  the  House 
upon  a  poor  fellow  for  talking  non-  of  Commons,  the  direct  representa- 
sense  about  a  tyrant  oligarchy.  tives  of  the  people ;  and  the  Peers, 
*'  I  was  a  very  poor  snake,  and  through  immemorial  usage,  are 
my  exhortations  could  not  have  forbidden  to  interfere.  You  will 
made  the  people  either  worse  or  oblige  me  much  by  stating  what  it 
better  affected  than   they  were    dis-  is  that  you  charge  against  us.    For 

Cd  to  be.    But  I  used  as  strong  my  own  part,  I  declare  as  a  Cbris- 

^uage  as  could  be  found  in  the  tian  that  my  conscience  is  void  of 

vocabulary,  and  that   was    reported  ofiFence—in  so  far  as  any  mortal  dare 

to    the    authorities.      Most    fortun-  use    the    term — towards    those   who 

ately  for   me,  a    nobleman    of   con-  are  my  brethren,  the  labouring  me^ 

servative    opinions.    Lord     Winder-  of  England.* 

mere,  who  was  on  the  commission  "I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  never 
of  the  peace,  heard  of  this,  and  felt  so  utterly  small  as  I  did  at  that 
managed  so  that  I  was  brought  be-  moment.  I  tried  to  recollect  what 
fore  him  for  examination.  I  en-  were  the  special  offences  of  the 
tered  the  room  with  the  proud  de-  aristocracy ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me, 
meanour  of  a  patriot  resolute  for  I  could  not  hit  upon  one  to  justify 
prison  and  chains ;  but  I  was  rather  the  general  obloquy.  •  However,  it 
staggered  by  the  benign  appearance  would  not  do  to  give  in  all  at  once, 
of  the  earl,  who  looked  the  very  so  I  muttered  something  about  the 
reverse  of  a  tyran^t.  I  had  prepared  corn-laws  and  poaching, 
myself  to  undergo  an  ordeal  not  "  *  Well,'  said  the  earl;  *  the  corn- 
much  less  formidable  than  that  of  la^v  question  is  one  which  undoubt- 
the  Inquisition ;  and  as  I  still  re-  edly  will  admit  of  argument  If 
tained  something  of  the  histrionic  those  laws  could  be  abrogated  or 
leaven,  I  had  meditated  a  defiant  modified  without  causing  a  great 
speech,  to  be  delivered  after  the  amount  of  distress  amongst  a  large 
manner  of  Pierre  in  Venice  Pre-  and  important  class  of  the  com- 
served.  But  I  had  no  opportunity  munity,  I  for  one  would  willingly 
of  desiring  the  officer  to  conduct  agree  to  the  alteration.  But  sorely 
roe  to  my  dungeon  and  my  straw,  you  are  aware,  my  friend,  that  the 
The  earl  simply  referred  to  the  in-  question  is  surrounded  with  many 
formations  before  him,  pointed  out  difficulties,  and  that  there  are  seri- 
to  me  the  extreme  hazard  of  in-  ous  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
dulging^in  such  inflammatory  dis-  those  who  profess  to  have  studied 
course,  warned  me  against  a  repe-  it  with  the  deepest  attention.  That 
tition  of  such  conduct,  and  then  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
intimated  that  he  did  not  consider  unless  you  are  prepared  to  assert 
himself  bound,  as  a  magistrate,  to  the  infallibility  of  your  own  juclg- 
order  any  further  proceedings.  ment  —  which  nobody  in  Europe 
*' '  But,  Mr.  Fiusher,'  said  he,  *  I  now  pretends  to  do,  except  that 
should  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  respectable  old  gentleman  the  Pope 
with  jou  in  private.  You  appear  — ^you  should  be  lenient  to  persons 
to  be  a  man  of  more  than  average  whose  mental  vision  does  not  cor- 
inteliigence  —  how  is  it  that  you  respond  with  your  own.  It  may  be 
have  contracted  such  a  bitter  feeling  a  misfortune  to  a  man  to  be  short- 
against  those  whom  you  call  the  sighted,  but  you  can  hardly  charge 
aristocracy  ?  Has  any  man  wronged  it  against  him  as  a  crime.  As  to 
you  or  oppressed  you,  or  can  you  poaching — do  you  not  hold  the  doc- 
complain  of  having  received  in-  trine  that  an  fi^nglishman's  boose 
justice  ?  You  talk,  1  observe,  about  is  his  castle  ?* 
privileges,  as  if  the  British  nobility       "  *  Certainly,  my  lord.' 
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'^ '  Well  —  that   is  so,  Bimply  be*  came    wealthy    through    honourable 

cause     it    is     his    own    possession,  exertion,  were  ennobled,,  and  carried 

What  constitutes  the  difference   be-  to  the  House  of  Peers  tliat  attach- 

tween   land  and  houses?    I  can  see  ment  to  the  people,  of  which  they 

none.     The   peasant   is   entitled   to  were     the     fitting     representatives, 

prevent    the    peer    from    trampling  Now,    Mr.    Flnsher,    setting    minor 

through    his    cabbage   garden,    and  considerations    aside,  can    you   urge 

the  law  will  rigorously  enforce  that  any  objection  to  a  constitution  such 

right  —  is  not  the  peer  entitled,  in  as  ours  ?' 

like    manner,    to    say    that   no    one  " '  My    lord,'    I    replied,    *  admit- 

shall     encroach     on    his    preserve  ?  ting  the  truth  of  much  that  you  have 

The    game-laws,   you    think,    make  said,  I  would  ask  whether  the  glar- 

criminals  —  so  they  do;  %ut  so  do  ing    social     inequalities    which    we 

all   laws  enacted    for  the   safety  of  everywhere    behold   do   not   furnish 

property.    My   friend,   did    it    ever  conclusive   proof    of    one-sided    and 

occur  to  you  that,  if  the  property  of  partial  legislation  V 

the  rich  is  not  respected  or  defend-  " '  Alas  I'  daid    the   earl,  ^  is    that 

ed,  that  of  the  poor  stands  in  yet  all  you  have  to  urge?    Can  you  find 

more  imminent  peril  ?^  no  more  forcible  argument  than  the 

"*It  would  not    become  me,  my  unequal    distribution    of    property? 

lord,'  I  said,  *to  presume  to  argue  Nay,  then,  your  case  is  a  desperate 

the  subject  with  you.'  one    indeed,  for  you   are  objecting, 

"*Why  not?'  said  Lord  Winder-  not  to  the  work  of  man,  but  to  the 
mere  —  *I  want  to  know  why  you  will  of  God.  You  think  it  a  hard- 
have  been  holding  me  up,  in  com-  ship  that  one  man  should  be  doom- 
mon  with  other  men  of  my  position,  ed  to  labour  whilst  another  can 
to  popular  indignation.  Say  vopr  take  his  ease.  Is  it  the  labour  you 
worst,  for  I  assure  you  you  have  complain  of?  Think  for  a  moment, 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  conse-  and  you  must  see  that,  without 
quence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  labour,  society  would  retrograde, 
that  the  two  instances  you  have  and  mankind  again  become  a  race 
stated  are  not  the  real  reasons  for  of  sordid  savages.  Through  labour, 
lavishing  so  much  abuse  upon  the  fields  are  cultivated,  cities  reared, 
aristocracy — which  term,  remember,  mines  explored,  and  the  industrial 
includes  a  great  number  of  English-  arts  brought  to  perfection.  The  uni- 
men  who  bear  no  titles  of  honour,  versal  cessation  of  labour,  even  for 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  a  single  month,  would  be  more 
British  nobility  is,  that  it  Is  con-  severely  felt  than  if  the  land  were 
stantly  recruited  and  sustained  from  scourged  by  famine  or  overrun  by^ 
the  ranks, of  the  people;  and  it  is  a  an  invading  army.  And  what  is  it 
downright*  falsehood  to  call  that  that  sustains  labour?  —  I  will  tell 
order  the  representatives  of  the  you.  It  is  that  very  surplus  wealth 
usurping  Normans.  As  for  usurpa-  or  capital  which  it  would  seem  you 
tion,  if  you  go  far  enough  back  grudge  to  others.  You  talk  of  the 
you  will  find  that  the  Saxons  were  splendid  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the 
themselves  usurpers ;  but  that  is  miserable  huts  of  the  poor.  You 
mere  rubbish.  My  own  grandfather  contrast  luxtiry  with  indigence : 
was  a  banker  in  a  country  town— a  did  you  never  reflect  at  what  a  cost 
thrifty  man  who  boasted  of  no  pedi-  those  palaces  are  built,  by  what  a 
gree;  and  I  certainly  am  not  an-  liberal  expenditure  that  same  lux- 
swerable  for  any  of  the  heraldic  ury  is  maintained  ?  Without  wealth, 
legends  which  have  emanated  from  labour  would  sicken  and  decay,  and 
the  College  of  Arms.  My  ancestors,  this  fair  and  flourishing  realm 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period —  would  be  degraded  to  a  colony  of 
which,    I    doubt    not,    provokes    a  paupers.' 

sneer   from    many  a   long-descended  "'That   is   your   view,  my   lord, 

English   and   Scottish  esquire  —  be-  not  mine,'  I  replied,  doggedly:  for 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  7 
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tboagh  I  felt  the  force  of  what  Lord  more   than    the   child      Had   I  so 

VVinder mere  said,  I  did  not  choose  done  my  daty?     I    coold    Dot    an- 

to  read  my  recantatioD.  swer  in  the  affirmative ;    and    from 

" '  Then/  said  the  earl,  '  I  need  that  hoar  I  abandoned  the  occnpa- 
pursoe  the  subject  no  farther.  It  tion  of  a  Chartist  lecturer, 
is  with  great  pain  that  I  find  a  man  "  But  I  have  already,  sir,  occa- 
of  your  apparent  intelligence  bo  pied  far  too  much  of  your  time.  It 
wedded  to  dangerous  opinions,  the  would  be  tedious  to  tell  you  of  all 
more  so  because  yon  have  expressed  the  shifts  and  devices  to  which  I 
no  kind  of  desire  to  abandon  your  was  forced  to  resort  in  order  to 
present  occupation.  Had  it  been  keep  my  family  from  starving.  I 
otherwise,  I  should  gladly  have  tried  came  to  London  in  the  hope  of 
to  assist  you,  for  I  know  very  well  getting  stme  employment  as  an 
that  misfortune,  to  which  all  men  engraver  -  draughtsman ;  but  I  failed, 
are  liable,  engenders  discontent,  and  mainly  owing  to  my  beggarly  ap- 
is the  fruitful  mother  of  railing ;  pearance,  which  offt^ded  respect- 
but  for  a  determined  agitator  I  have  able  tradesmen.  One  offer,  indeed, 
no  sympathy.  You  may  now  go,  sir  ;  was  made  to  me,  which  in  my 
but,  for  your  own  sake,  I  advise  you  ruined  condition  was  tempting ;  bat 
to  remember  my  warning.'  I   refused    it,   because   it  was   evi- 

"  I  ,have  sometimes  wondered  dently  associated  with  crime.  And 
whether  Lucifer  could  ever  have  now,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  of  my 
been  brought  to  acknowledge  that  story,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  is 
he  was  in  the  wrong  I  I  think  not;  worth  narrating.  I  might  call  it 
for  Pride,  that  most  potent  yet  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  has 
insensate  passion,  common  alike  to  missed  his  way  in  the  world." 
men  and  demons,  would  have  for-  "  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Flusher,"  said 
bidden  him  to  give  way.  And  pride  I,  ''  that  I  have  listened  to  yoor 
had  then  the  mastery  over  me.  So  story  with  the  utmost  interest.  I 
I  went  out  apparently  defiant;  but,  wish  that  other  men  would  be  as 
in  reality,  so  much  impressed  by  candid  as  you  are;  for  if  that  were 
the  earl's  discourse,  that  I  resolved  the  case,  the  way  would  be  greatly 
seriously  to  consider  whether  my  smoothed,  towards  the  solution  of 
political  views  were  not  based  u[^on  some  difficult  social  problems.  Mean- 
a  total  misconception  of  the  duties  while,  our  object  must  be  to  get  you 
of  society  and  the  reciprocal  obliga-  some  profitable  employment  I 
tions  of  men.  The  more  I  pondered,  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  more  I  became  convinced  that  I  that  through  a  friend  who  is  con- 
^had  committed  a  gigantic  blunder,  nected  with  railway  business;  for  I 
It  is  strange  how,  at  such  times,  hear  there  is  a  demand  for  draaghts- 
old  recollections  come  to  our  aid ;  men,  and  I  am  persuaded '  that  yon 
for  somehow  or  other,  those  long-  will  work  with  diligence." 
forgotten  words  of  the  Church  Cute-  And,  in  effect,  I  did  so  interest 
chism  forced  themselves  upon  my  honest  Davie  Osett  in  Flusher's  be- 
mind — '  Not  to  covet  or  desire  other  half,  that  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
men's  goods;  but  to  learn  and  la-  wards  he  procured  him  as  many 
hour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  jobs  as  would  maintain  his  &mily 
and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  for  a  year;  railway  companies  then 
life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  having  received  no  practical  lessons 
to  call  me.'  A  holy  lesson,  from  as  to  the  observance  of  a  strict 
which    the    man,  may   profit    even  economy. 


CHAPTER  XL. — PARENTAL  DESPOTISM. 

Carlton  was  as  good  as  his  word.   I  was  admitted  on  the  footing  of  an 
To  the  home-circle  of  the  Stanhopes  intimate   friend ;    and   there   I   had 
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several  times  the  opportunity,  so  mach  the   followers    of    the    Prophet    of 

coveted,   of   conversing    with    Mary  Medina,  that  females   are,  in  every 

Beaton.  respect,  vastly  inferior   to  the  lords 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  how,  of  the  creation,  and  that,  though  it 
day  by  day,  the  tie  between  us  gra»  might  not  be  wise  openly  to  pro- 
daally  was  closer  drawn,  until  I  claim  the  doctrine,  they  are  vir- 
knew  that  I  was  no  longer  indif-  tually  to  be  considered  as  chattels, 
ferent  to  her,  whilst  my  worship  and  may  be  included  in  the  house- 
had  deepened  ic^o  adoratlcya.  What  bold  inventory.  I  have  often  mused 
true  lover  could  ever  chronicle  the  how  a  heresy,  so  opposed  to  natural 
words,  the  smiles,  the  looks  that  yearnings,  « Christian  teaching,  and 
gave  him  hope?  As  in  the  garden  Gothic  chivalry,  should  be  by  no 
of  the  blest,  where  the  happy  hours  means  singular  or  uncommon  in  a 
roll  away  without  leaving  trace  of  country  such  as  ours ;  and  I  think 
their  passage,  because  they  are  so  it  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
purely  happy,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  men  who  hold  it  have,  almost  without 
transport  of  the  moment,  and  forgot,  exception,  made  unhappy  marriages, 
or  tried  to  forget,  that  there  were  yet  Not  having  cared  for  their  wives, 
trials  to  be  endured.  they  care  still  less  for  their  daugh- 

Whether  from  contempt,  or  from  ters.  There  is  a  link  wanting  in 
a  consciousness  that  he  had  com-  the  chain  of  affection.  A  fond  hus- 
promised  his  dignity  by  allowing  band  recognises,  or  tries  to  discover, 
his  passion  to  overpower  his  reason,  in  his  budding  girl  the  image  of 
I  know  not ;  but  so  it  was  that  Mr.  his  living  or  departed  wife ;  aod  he 
Beaton  had  not  mentioned  my  name  eees  again  renewed  the  charms  which 
to  his  daughter,  though  she,  of  long  ago  had  won  his  admiration, 
course,  was  made  aware  by  Amy  He  loves  her  because  he  loved  her 
Stanhope  that  there  had  been  a  mother,  and  because  she  is  the 
serious  quarrel.  This  was  so  far  a  pledge  of  a  holy  and  a  happy  union, 
restraint  that  it  prevented  me  from  But  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  the 
making  a  broad  declaration  of  my  daughter  is  an  unfortunate  memento, 
feelings,  which,  under  the  circum-  Her  face  recalls  the  eidolon  of  the 
stances,  I  thought  would  be  hardly  neglected  woman ;  and  that,  care- 
honourable — indeed,  I  felt  assured  lessiy  regarded  at  first,  and  after- 
that  Mary,  whose  sense  of  duty  was  wards  often  loathed,  is  terrible  to 
strong,  would  never  enter  into  any  the  selfish  man,  who,  let  him  try  to 
engagement  without  the  knowledge  excuse  himself  to  himself  as  he  best 
of  her  father.  Probably  I  should  can,  has  always  the  humiliating 
have  seen  less  of  her  than  I  did  had  conviction  that  he  has  been  acting 
her  home  been  a  happy  one  ;  but  the  part  either  of  a  tyrant  or  a  hypo- 
wealth,  either  real  or  apparent,  gives  crite.  And  so  the  father  does  not 
no  exemption  from  misery,  and  can-  love  his  child  with  tjiat  absorbing 
not  make  up  for  the  want  of  tender  atfection  which  demands  the  most 
cherishing  and  the  glow  of  natural  devoted  return, 
affection.  Mr.  Beaton  had  never  Richard  Beaton  had  married  a 
been  what  the  world  calls  a  domes-  wife  for  whom  he  did  not  care  a 
tic  man.  Immersed  in  business,  straw.  In  fact,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
commercial  and^^itical,  he  consi-  that  he  married  a  wife — he  mar- 
dered  that  he  jns  amply  discharging  ried  twenty  thousand  pounds,  sad- 
his  duty  to  his  daughter  by  giving  died  with  a  female  encumbrance ; 
her  every  means  of  instruction  which  and,  instead  of  cultivating  affection, 
money  could  procure.  He  was  not  he  cultivated  wealth  and  power.  ' 
blind  to  her  great  accomplishments.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mrs.  Beaton 
but  he  was  proud  of  it  only  as  might  not  nave  been  a  partner  of 
something  which  was  the  result  of  congenial  tastes;  bat  such  matters 
his  lavish  outlay.  He  was  one  of  ought  to  be  considered  before  the 
those  unhappy  men  who  hold,  with  alliance  is  concluded.    This,  at  least, 
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is  certain,  that  she  broDght  to  him  when  years  rolled  od,  and  the  time 
the  capital  vhich  thereafter  be  drew  uigh  when  she  might  be  id- 
eDormousIy  improved,  and  enabled  trodaced  to  society,  Richard  Beaton 
him  thereby  to  prosecute  his  schemes  bethought  him  that  the  very  quiet 
of  ambition.  Neglected  and.  de-  and  unassuming  governess,  who  bad 
spised — virtually  a  widow,  yet  with  such  influence  over  his  daughter, 
DO  fond  memories  to  console  her —  might  not  be  the  most  competent 
the  poor  woman  pined  and  died ;  person  to  fit  her  for  her  entry  into 
nor  did  the  husband  indulge  in  the  fashionable  world ;  and,  after 
any  exorbitant  grief,  seeing  that  the  many  colloquies  with  his  sister,  it 
money,  which  was  the  motive  for  was  deemed  expedient  that  Misa 
the  marriage,  was  not  buried  along  Russell  should  be  requested  to  re- 
with  her.  He  did  not  look  out  for  tire,  which  is  the  polite  form  of  a 
a  new  alliance,  matrimony  not  be-  dismissal.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Beaton, 
ing  an  indispensable  requisite  for  a  who  was  by  no  means  stingy,  What- 
man of  his  tastes  and  temperament ;  ever  might  be  his  other  faults,  tried 
but  as  it  was  neces.>=ary  that  some  to  make  this  intimation  as  little  ob- 
one  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  noxious  as  it  could  be  by  the  settle- 
bis  establishment  and  do  the  hon-  ment  of  a  life-annuity  upon  the 
ours  of  his  table — for  he  knew  well  lady,  "  in  respect  of  her  invaluable 
that  ostentatious  hospitality  is  a  services;^'  but  that  did  not  lessen 
sure  way  towards  success — he  se-  the  pain,  and  even  agony,  of  the 
lected  his  sister,  Mrs.  Walton,  who  separation.  Miss  Bussell,  daring 
bad  been  left  in  poor  circumstances,  the  long  period  that  she  had  re- 
but who  was  nevertheless  a  shrewd,  sided  in  the  Beaton  family,  had 
scheming,  and  ambitious  woman,  formed  a  perfectly  accurate  esti- 
to  fill  that  post,  and  to  her  he  com-  mate  of  the  characters  of  the  father 
mitted  the  charge  of  his  household  and  the  aunt,  and  she  was  terrified 
and  the  education  of  his  daughter,  lest  their  practised  art  aad  habitaal 
Mrs.  Walton  was  quite  ready  to  un-  dissimulation  might  taint  the  cao- 
dertake  the  first  duty,  but  the  second  dour  of  her  pupil.  But  the  fear 
she  resolved  to  perform  by  deputy ;  was  groundless.  The  old  adage  of 
for,  being  childless  herself,  and  never  '*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
having  entertained  any  sisterly  af-  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
fectiuu  for  the  deceased  Mrs.  Beaton,  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  the 
she  cared  little  for  the  orphan  girl,  acme  of  human,  or  rather  inspired 
who  was  committed  to  the  custody  wisdom ;  but  we  are  not  all  agreed 
of  a  governess.  Fortunately  for  as  to  the  training.  Too  often  we 
Mary,  the  lady  who  was  engaged  in  restrict  it  to  such  accomplishments 
that  capacity  was  a  person  of  high  and  arts  as  are  useful  only  for  the 
principle,  enlarged  understanding,  promotion  of  temporal  interestf, 
and  warm  afiections.  She  watched  forgetful  that  the  time  of  oar  so- 
over  the  child  with  unremitting  journ  upon  earth  is  but  limited,  and 
care,  teaching  her  those  lessons  that  we  are  also  the  heirs  of  immor- 
which  cannot  be  taught  too  early —  tality.  But  here  the  seed  had  fallen 
of  self-denial,  control  of  temper,  upon  good  ground,  and  neither  briars 
sympathy  for  the  distressed,  and  nor  thorns  were  permitted  to  spring 
reliance  on  the  will  of  God— that  up  and  prevent  it  from  coming  to 
mould,    influence,    and    sanctify    the  maturity. 

future  character.    And  so  little  Mary  I  have  already  said  that  from  her 

grew  up,  like   a   pure  and  spotless  very    first    introduction    to    society 

lily,  though  reared  amidst  the  heat  Miss  Beaton   was   courted    and   ad- 

and  throng  of  a  crowded  and  noisy  mired.     Numerous    were    the   dow- 

mansion.  agers   who,  in    their   maternal   zeal 

Neither  her  father  nor   her  aunt  for    the   advancement  of  their  dar- 

interfered    with    her    education    so  ling   Edwards    and   Alfreds,  offered 

long  as  she  was  merely  a  girl.    But  to  chaperon   her  to  the  gaieties  of 
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LoDdoD,  much  to  the  contentmeDt  they  acted  on  that  persaasioo.  Never 
of  Mrs.  Walton,  who,  though  prond  had  suitor  so  many  opportunities  of 
of  doing  the  honours  of  Mr.  Beaton's  declaring  himself ;  but  still  Pent- 
mansion,  was  yet  fond  of  her  ease,  land,  though  constantly  in  attend- 
and  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  re-  ance,  did  not  propose.  Mrs.  Walton 
ceiviog  a  smaller  share  of  attention  was  greatly  perplexed.  The  ear), 
than  her  young  and  beautiful  niece,  though  formal  and  precise,  was  not 
But  all  the  arts  of  the  wily  diplo-  shy ;  and,  had  it  suited  his  purpose, 
matists  of  fashion  were  in  vain.  No  would  have  declared  himself  with 
Edward  nor  Alfred,  though  they  as  much  deliberation  as  if  he  were 
tried  to  charm  never  so  nicely,  could  bargaining  for  a  pair  of  glove?, 
make  an  impression  on  Miss  Beat-  Could  it  arise  from  the  perversity  of 
on's  heart ;  and  then  it  was  whis-  the  girl  ?  She  resolved  to  watch ; 
pered  that,  with  all  her  apparent  but  she  could  see  nothing  in  Mary's 
frankness  and  simplicity,  Mary  deigeanonr  towards  Lord-  Pentland 
Beaton  was  a  clever  designing  dififeriog  from  that  which  she  used 
girl,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  to  other  young  men  who  surrounded 
she  was  about,  and  would  enter  into  her.  If  she  did  not  encourage  bis 
no  alliance  which  did  not  procure  advances,  certainly  she  did  not  shun 
for  her  high  rank  in  exchange  for  them.  This  appeared  to  the  good 
her  abundant  gold.  That  rumour  lady  rather  a  favourable  symptom; 
received  corroboration  when  Lord  whereas,  had  she  known  anything 
Pentland  formally  appeared  as  her  of  the  manifestations  of  love,  she 
suitor,  and  absolutely  haunted  her  would  have  drawn  quite  the  con- 
like a  shadow.  Of  all  the  young  trary  inference ;  for,  of  all  tokens,  a 
men  who  had  paid  attention  to  bis  tranquil  indifference  is  the  least 
daughter,  Pentland  was  the  one  encouraging  to  a  lover.  However, 
whom  Kichard  Beaton  favoured,  that  did  not  weigh  upon  the  mind 
He  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  of  Pentland,  who  did  not  even  con- 
ascertaining  what  Mary's  wishes  template  the  possibility  of  a  refusal, 
might  be;  nor  did  he  study  the  He  saw  quite  plainly  that  old 
character  of  the  young  earl  for  the  Beaton  was  anxious  for  the  alliance 
purpose  of  assuring  himself  that  her  — nay,  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
happiness  would  be  safe  in  his  cus-  upon  it;  but  that  assurance,  which 
tody.  The  truth  is,  that  he  re-  would  have  stimulated  a  more 
garded  all  young  men  of  fashion  ardent  lover,  was  the  very  cause 
with  a  certain  cynical  contempt,  es-  of  Pentland's  backwardness.  He 
teeming  them  of  little  real  use  in  thought  that,  having  the  game  in 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  his  own  hand,  he  need  be  in  no 
not  much  more  intelligent  than  the  hurry  to  play  out  the  cards;  and 
wax  figures  which  used  to  adorn  also  that  he  might  command  more 
the  windows  of  the  hairdresser,  immediately  advantageous  terms,  in 
He  had  not  much  belief  in  youth-  the  way  of  settlements,  by  stimulat- 
ful  talent  —  none  at  all  in  youthful  ing  the  merchant  through  delay, 
capacity.  Had  Lord  Pentland  been  Moreover,  being  an  exceedingly  pra- 
a  private  gentleman,  Beaton  would  dent  young  man — ^for  which  he  de- 
not  even  have  noticed  htm ;  but  he  served  credit,  improvidence  having 
was  an  important  person  as  the  in-  been  the  ruin  of  nis  house — he  was 
heritor  of  a  ducal  title.  Possibly  resolute- to  ascertain  before  commit- 
he  might  have  hesitated  had  the  ting  himself  irretrievably,  whether 
general  report  declared  Pentland  to  Beaton  was  actaally  that  Croesus 
be  a  profligate ;  but  as  there  was  no  which  he  was  thought  to  be  by 
such  charge,  he  did  not  trouble  him-  popular  report  Carlton  had  not 
self  with  minute  inquiries.  done  full  justice  "to  Lord  Pentland's 
He  and  Mrs.  Walton  had  made  up  intellect  He  was  no  fool,  but  a  pro- 
their  minds  that  Mary  was  to  be  found  calculator.  Family  misfortune 
the   bride  of    Lord    Pentland,   and  had  made  him  circamspect    He  was 
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resolved  to  take  nothing  on  trnst ;  Beaton,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it 

and    the    profnsion    which  was   the  wonld  be    proper  to   sound  Mary's 

characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  6eaton*s  inclination — not  that  she  anticipated 

establishment  was  so  far  from  pre-  any  decided  opposition,  but  for  the 

venting  his  suspicions,  that  it  abso-  purpose    of    providing    against   any 

lutely  led  hi m  to  suspect.    He  had  possible  difficulty  or  delay ;  for  Mr. 

heard  or  read  of  Law  of  Lauriston,  Beaton  was  at  great  pains  to  impress 

and    other    superlative    blowers    of  upon    her  the    necessity   of  getting 

bubbles — of  French  financierp,  whose  the  affair  over  as  soon  as  possible, 

revenues  were  computed  as  equal  to  if  the  match  was  to  take  place  at 

those  of  a    minor    sovereignty,  but  all.     Mr.    Beaton   pooh-poohed  -  the 

who  had   collapsed    like    exhausted  notion  as  a  piece  of  absolute  super- 

balloons — of  speculators  who,  in  one  erogation,  swearing — for  the  respect- 

week,  might  have  bragged  a  prince,  able     gentleman     could     sometimes 

and    in    the  next    could    not    com-  swear   quite   as   lustily  as   a   drill- 

mand  silver  enough  to    purchase   a  sergeantr— that  he  should  like  to  see 

decent    meal.      Had    there    been    a  a  child  of  his  venture  to  thwart  his 

liviog  Elwes,  with  a  daughter,  Pent-  wishes.      *'  You     are    unreasonable, 

land    wonld    have    made    appliance  brother,''   said   Mrs.  Walton,    <*and 

there.      But  the  breed  of  absolute  you    do    not    understand    our    sex. 

misers  is  wellnigh  extinct.     In  our  Women  are  easily  led,  but  they  do 

day  it  seems  to  be  an  axiom,  though  not  like  to   be  driven.    Mary  is  a 

I  dispute  its  sonndoess,  that  lavish  fine  girl,  but  she  inherits  the  Beaton 

expenditure  can  be  made  more  pro-  blood,  and  I  think    you  will  allow 

fitable  than  prudent  saving.    Hence  that  our  family  were  never  famous 

the  splendid  additions  to  the  Gazette,  for  yielding  their  opioions.    If  you 

of  which  each  week  contributes  its  try  to  coerce  her,  you  will  fail,  or  at 

quota,  and   the   jolly  confessions  of  all  events  create  a  vast  deal  of  uo- 

humorous  bankrupts,  exciting    roars  necessary  trouble.     Leave  the  roan- 

of  laughter,  in  which,  I  suspect,  the  agement  of  thef  affair  to  me.    I  have 

creditors   rarely    join.      No    doubt,  your  interest    deeply    at    heart      I 

as  he  was  perfectly  heart-whole,  and  know  your  wishes,  and   I  shall   do 

had  only  one  thing,  which  was  his  everything  that  woman   can   to  see 

title,    to    barter    in    exchange    for  that  they  are  fulfilled." 

wealth,  Lord  Pentland  was  entitled  The  debate   terminated,  aa  usual, 

to  use  every  possible  precaution.  by  the  lord  of  the  creation  giving 

At  length  Mr.   Beaton,  who  was  way ;  and  Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  a 

not  blessed  with    a   large  stock  of  sort    of    Machiavelli    in    petticoats, 

patience,    determined    to    bring   the  began  the  delicate   office   of  asoer- 

matter  to  a  crisis,  by  the  short  and  taining    the   state  of   the  affections 

summary  method  of    demanding   of  of  her  niece.     To  her  surprise  and 

the  earl  what  were   his    intentions,  dismay,  Mary  avowed  her  total  io- 

I  understand  that  this  duty,  which  difference    to    Lord    Pentland,    and 

sometimes  must  be  performed  in  or-  even    ridiculed   the  notion   that   be 

der  to  bring  danglers  to  their  senses,  meant  to  honour  her  by  a  proposal 

is  usually  undertaken  by  the  female  '*!    assure    you,    aunt,''  she  said, 

head  of  the  house,  as  having  more  "that  he  has  never  spoken  a  single 

tact  and   temper,  and    withal  more  word  to  me,  which,  by  any  effort  of 

persuasive  powers,  than  the  irascible  imagination,   I  could    construe  into 

sire,  who  may  nevertheless  be  called  love-making.      He  is  a  most  precise 

in  as  dernier  ressort  in  case  of  undue  young  man,  who    seems   to   admire 

hesitation.     Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  a  nothing  but  his  gloves,  which  he  is 

woman  of  spirit,   stood    up  for  her  perpetually  surveying,  to  the  ezcla- 

prerogative,    and    fnsisted    that   she  sion  or  any  of  those   glances    that 

was  the  proper  person  to  bring  Lord  novelists    refer  to  as   symptoms   of 

Pentland  to  book.     But  it  occurred  the  tender  passion.     No  —  nol   my 

to  her,  which  it  had  not  done  to  Mr.  true   lover  is    Mr.    Linklater,   who 
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stares    at   roe   with    afflicting   con-  rather  rashly  despise.    In  this  coud- 

stancy,  and  sighs  as  if  be  had  the  try  we  are  all  slaves  to  pnhlic  opi- 

asthma.      IMl    tell    yoa   why    Lord  nioD.      Evea     the    Qaeeo    on     the 

Pentland  follows    me.      He   thinks  throne   must   bend   before  it  —  how 

it  may  be  of  ase  to  him  that  the  then  can  a  simple  maiden  escape? 

idea  should   go  abroad  that    he  is  It   is  impossible  to  evade  the  fact 

intimate  with  papa ;   and  he  has  no  Lord  Pentland  has  paid  yoa  marked 

objection  to  the  good  dinners  with  attention ;    and    I,    who    have    not 

which    you    so  .  frequently    indulge  been    an   unattentive  observer,   can- 

him."  not   say  that  you  have  met  his  ad- 

*'  My  dear  child,'*  said  Mrs.  Wal-  vances  with  that  coldness  which   is 

ton,  "  I   must   really   tell    you   that  understood    to    convey  a    hint    that 

you    are    labouring    under    a    great  further    courtship    would    be    unac- 

misconception.     Lord  Pentland^s  at-  ceptable.    We  cannot  read  hearts  — 

tentions  to  you  have  been  so  very  we    can    only  judge    from    tokens, 

marked,    that   all    London    talks    of  Now  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that 

him  as  yonr  suitor ;  and  he  is  acta-  Lord  Pentland  loves  you.    His  per 

allf  so  compromised  that  he  could  son  is  agreeable  —  there  is  nothing 

not   in   honour  draw  back,  which,  I  against  his  character  or  his  morals, 

am  sure,  he  has  not  the  least  inten-  and    the    woman    whom    he    weds 

tion  of  doing,  without  an  explana-  will  become  a  British  duchess,  than 

tion."  which    there   is    no   superior    rank 

"I  certainly,"  replied  Miss  Bea-  short  of  absolute  royalty.  Mary 
ton,  "  neither  expect  nor  would  ac-  Beaton  I  all  that  is  ready  for  your 
cept  an  explanation  from  a  man  for  acceptance.  Poverty  you  have  not 
whom  I  have  no  regard.  If,  in  your  to  dread,  for  your  father  can  bestow 
view,  matters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  npon  yoa  an  enormous  -  fortune, 
raise  a  rumour,  of  which  I  was  You  will  take  rank  with  the  highest, 
unconscious,  and  now  hear  with  as-  the  proudest,  and  best  descended 
tonishment — for  I  have  never  given  peers  of  Europe,  as  you  are  entitled 
any  encouragement  to  Lord  Pent-  to  do ;  for  the  mere  name  and  cog- 
land —  the  remedy  is  simple.  Ab-  nisance  of  Beaton  is  a  sufficient 
stain  from  inviting  him  to  this  certificate ;  and  you  will  have  the 
house,  and.  you  will  have  no  further  glory  of  raising  a  family,  fallen  by 
trouble.*'  misfortune,    to    a    position     higher 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  but  at  what  a  sacri-  than  that  which  it  occupied  nearly 

fice  ?     Do   yoa    not    perceive,   my  three  centuries  ago.*' 

sweet  child,  that  you  also  are  com-  ''  And  what  is  Lord  Pentland  or 

promised  ?    If  Lord  Pentland  should  his   family    to   me,   that    I    should 

draw  back  without  making  you  an  make  a  sacrifice  of  myself  f*  replied 

offer,  will   not  the  world   say  that  Miss     Beaton.      ''Deaf    aunt,    you 

you  have  been  slighted,  and  your  af-  know  me  very  little  indeed  if  yoa 

fections  trifled  with  ?'*  think   that    I  either  covet  or  envy 

"The  world,  aunt,*'  replied   Miss  rank,  which   is    to   those   who   are 

Beaton,  ^  may  say  what  it  pleases,  forced  to  bear  it  a  heavy  load,  and 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  opinion,  sometimes   a    great    misfortune.      I 

or   rather  the  gossip,  of  the  world  have  no  wish  to  be  a  duchess.    It 

ought  to  influence  our  actions ;  and  would   make  me  blush  with  shame 

from  what  I  have  seen  of  London  to  be  pointed  at  as  the  city  heiress 

society,  I  certainly  shall  not  bow  to  who  took  the  hand  of  an  impover- 

the    judgment   of    any   such   tribu-  ished   nobleman   for   a   title  in  ex- 

nal."  change  for  her  gold.    And  to  marry 

"  My  love  I'*  said  Mrs.  Walton,  in  without     love,     without     afiFection, 

her   most   insinuating   tones ;    ''  you  without    even    cold    esteem !      The 

are   very  young,  and   perhaps   yoa  thought  is  monstrous.    Aunt,  let  us 

do  not  yet  comprehend  the  impor-  drop  the  subject    Even  to  speak  of 

tance   of    that   opinion    which   yoa  such   a   thing   is   degradation,   and 
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creates  within  me  a  feeliog  which  I  are  you  aware  that  yoa  have  do  for- 

cannot  express."                             .  tone  of  your  own  independent  of  your 

**  Nevertheless,    Mary,    you    must  father?" 

control  your  feelings,  and  submit  to  "I  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 

listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Walton.     "  I  subject" 

do  not  speak  without  authority  —  I  **Such,    however,    is     the     case^ 

speak    in    the    name    of  one  whom  Your  mother  had  some  property ;  bat 

you  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  it  was  left  to  his  absolute  disposal." 

and  man  to  reverence  and  obey.     It  *'  And  what  of  that  ?    What  has 

is  your  father^s  will  that  you  should  my  lack  of  fortune  to  do  with  that 

accept  of  Lord  Pentland  as  your  hus-  other  odious  matter  ?" 

band."  "  Much.      I     know    my    brother 

**  It  cannot  be !"  cried  Miss  Bea-  well ;   and   should  yoa    incense  him 

ton ;    ''I  will  not  believe  it  1     My  by  declining  a  match  upon  which  he 

father  order  me  to  do  a  thing  from  has  obviously  set    his    heart,  he  is 

which  my  mind  recoils  with  abhor-  quite  capable   of  disinheriting   yon, 

rence  I    Dear    aunt  I    eay  this    is    a  and  leaving  every  shilling  of  his  vast 

device  of  your  own  —  say  that  my  accumulations  to  an  hospital."        « 

father  never  uttered  such  a  word —  "  And  let  him  do  so,  rather  than 

and    I    will    forgive  you    the    pang  force  me  to  sell  my  freedom!"  said 

which  you  have  inflicted  !"  Miss  Beaton.    "  Oh,  aunt,  threats  of 

«« I  cannot  say  so,  Mary,  because  that  kind  have  very  little  effect  apoD 
I  then  would  be  telling  you  a  false-  me.  I  am  not  so  enamoured  of 
hood.  It  is  by  his  desire  that  I  wealth  as  to  prize  it  above  my  con- 
have  spoken  to  yoa  to-day ;  and  I  science ;  and  what  I  would  not  yield 
undertook  the  duty  the  more  readily  to  a  parent's  entreaty  I  will  not  be 
because  I  was  fearful  of  the  conse-  coerced  into  by  menaces." 
quences  which  would  follow  direct  "  Poor  child !"  said  Mrs.  Walton, 
opposition  to  his  will.  Your  father,  pityingly.  ^'  You  talk  lightly  of 
Mary  —  I  need  not  mince  the  mat-  wealth,  because  reared  in  the  lap  of 
ter — has  a  violent  temper,  and  will  luxury,  you  have  never  known  what 
not  brook  contradiction.  He  loves  poverty  really  is.  I  have  known  it^ 
you  well,  for  you  are  his  only  Mary — I  have  seen  the  face  of  the 
child,  and  hitherto  have  been  an  gaunt  spectre,  and  I  yet  shadder  at 
obedient  one  ;  but  if  you  thwart  the  remembrance.  And  I  was  not 
him  the  explosion  of  his  wrath  nurtured  as  you  have  been.  From 
will  be  terrible.  So,  my  dear  child,  the  first  my  lot  was  a  hard  one.  As 
be  persuaded,  and  listen  to  reason,  a  girl,  I  was  used  to  no  luxuries  i^nd 
I  stand  to  you  in  room  of  a  few  indulgences.  I  fared  plainly, 
mother "  dressed  simply,  and   had   to  nnder- 

"  No,  no  I*  don't  say  that!"  cried  take  household  tasks,  but  that  was 

Miss  Beaton.    "If   my  poor  mother  comfort — nay,  opulence  —  contrasted 

were   alive   I   should   have   one    to  with  what  followed.    Mary,  I  ha^e 

take  my  part,  and  protest  against  a  known  what  it  is  to  want ;  and  if  I 

tyranny  which  would    make  a    free  refrain   from    exhibiting    to   yoa    a 

English  girl  as  helpless  as  an  Eastern  picture  which  would  make  yoa  qoail, 

slave  I    For  your  affection,  aunt,  such  it  is  because  I  still  hope  that  yonr 

as  it  is,  I  am  grateful ;  but  you  can-  good  angel  will  interfere,  and  caase 

not  counsel  me  as  a  mother  would  you  to  abandon  this   miserable  ob- 

have  done."  stinacy.    Yon  say  you  despise  wealth  I 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  then  I  shall  0  child  I  reared  as  you  have  been, 

simply  speak  as  your  father's  sister,  like  an  exotic   in  a   rich  conservar 

which  is  indeed  my  proper  charac-  tory,  how  could  you  bear  exposure, 

ter ;   and  you  cannot  object  to  my  even  for  a  day,  to  the  bitter  blast  of 

drawing  your  attention  to  the  pos-  poverty  ?    Away  with  romance  1    Be 

sible    consequences,    if    you    should  reasonable,  be  dutiful,  and  cdi  will  yet 

prove  stubborn.    In  the  first  place,  go  well." 
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"  AoDt/'  said  Miss  BeatOD,  "  I  suppose  that  I  am  not  exempt  from 
will  speak  to  you  qaite  frankly,  the  family  failing,  and  do  not  press 
Nothing  that  you  have  said  has  me  jost  yet  for  an  answer,  which 
availed  to  shake  my  resolution,  nor  would  make  us  all'so  unhappy." 
is  it  likely  that  anything  you  can  Mrs.  Walton,  though  a  very  worldly- 
say  will  have  that  effect,  fiut  I  will  minded  woman,  had  yet  some  good 
confess  that  I  am  exceedingly  an-  points  in  her  character.  It  was  for- 
xious  to  avoid  anything  like  an  tunate  that  she  had  no  children ; 
altercation  with  my  father — ^yet  that  for,  had  that  been  the  case,  some 
is  not  the  proper  word,  for,  however,  minor  friend  would  doubtless  have 
angry  he  might  be,  I  hope  I  know  suggested  to  her  that,  by  precipitat- 
my  duty  too  well  to  fail  in  respect,  ing  matters,  and  revealing  Mary's 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  yield  disobedience,  she  might  make  a 
obedience.  You  see  that  this  an-  splendid  provision  for  her  own  par- 
nouncement  has  taken  me  quite  by  ticnlar  brood.  She  spoke  the  truth 
surprise.  It  is  the  privilege  of  our  when  she  said  that  Beaton,  if  his 
sex  to  have  time  to  reflect  upon  so  daughter  resolutely  opposed  his 
important  a  subject,  and  that  privi-  widh,  was  capable  of  treating  her  as 
lege  I  claim.  If  you  press  me  now,  an  alien.  But  her  own  desire  was 
my  answer,  whatever  may  be  the  to  have  peace  in  the  household  in 
consequences,  shall  be,  Nol  And  which  she  was  so  comfortably  en- 
having  once  said  that,  I  shall  not  sconced ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  it  had 
retract  it,  but  leave  the  issue  in  the  been  possible  to  penetrate  into  the 
hands  of  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  recesses  of  her  heart,  it  might  be 
to  whom  there  is  an  appeal  from  read  there  that  the  promotion  of  her 
the  hasty  sentence  of  an  earthly  pa-  niece  to  the  rank  of  a  duchess  in- 
rent.  If  you  accord  me  time,  I  shall  terested  her  much  less  than  it  did 
consider  what  you  have  said.  I  ask  her  ambitious  and  scheming  brother, 
your  pardon  if,  in  my  impetuosity,  Therefore,  she  passed  her  solemn 
I  have  said  anything  to  displease  word  to  use  her  influence  with  Mr. 
you,  for  you  have  always  been  kind  Beaton,  to  refrain  from  forcing  on 
to  me,  dear  aunt,  and  I  have  often  an  eclaircissement ;  and  so  the  story 
heard  you  say  that  the  Beatons  were  must  rest,  with  a  halt  for  the  breath- 
a   hasty  race.    Be  good  enough  to  log-time. 
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A    MEBBT    CHRISTMAb! 

Were   Christmas,  in  the  ordinary  which    loaches    with    sweet   sagges- 
seDse  of   the  word,  limited    to    the  tioos    many    a    homely    breast    not 
joyfal    and    tender    recollections    of  much    accessible    to    the    poetry    of 
one  day,  we  shoald  fear  we  were  too  word    and    thought.      Never  was    a 
late    to  salute   all    our    friends  and  nobler     poetic    tradition    prolonged 
neighbours  with  the  compliments  of  through  a    nation  than    that  which 
the  season.     But,  remembering  that  adjures  the  Christmas  households,  in 
there  are  bold  spirits  equal  to  that  ex-  a  pathetic  sweet  simplicity,  all  cod- 
periment,  who  secure  their  '*  luck "  scious  of  woe  and  trouble,  "  let  no- 
by  eating  plum-pudding  and  mince-  thing  you  dismay.''.    To  hear    this 
pie  till  Twelfth  Day,  and  that  the  strain  rising  outside    in  the    moon- 
northern  half  of  the  islands  holds  its  light — rising  outside,    maybe,  in  the 
allegiance  to  the  first  day  of  the  year,  cold  common  street,  where  such  oe- 
we  conclude  ourselves  at  liberty  to  lestial    philosophy  has    perhaps   bat 
use  the  time-worn  and  venerable  ex-  too  little  apparent  place — is  enough 
pression    familiar    to   the    occasion,  to  melt  one's  heart,  were  one  doubly 
A  merry  Christmas-tide  to  whom^o-  hardened    by  time    and    the    world, 
ever    that    is   possible  I      ''  A   good  We  wish  ourselves  no    better   than 
time,''  as  our  cousins  say  across  the  to  wake  on  Christmas  morning  with 
Atlantic^-a  happy  new  year,  accord-  that   homely   sublime    conclusion    of 
log     to    the     more    comprehensive  IneiTdble  simple  logic  in  our  hearts, 
formula.      The  fairest  of  good-mor-  We    would  wish  it  to  our  readers 
rows,   gentle   readers  I     and     better  cordially,  but  for  the  sad  conviction 
luck  to  '61  than  has  befallen  any  of  that  we  shall  be  too  late.      Never 
his  mortal  and  fallible  predecessors  mind !    It  will  do  just  as  well  for  the 
on  their  way.  New  Year.    And  so,  God  rest  ye, 
While  we  speak,  Christmas  is  but  merry  gentlemen  1     Maga^  albeit  not 
coming — has  not  yet  arrived,  with  given    to  preach,  exhorts   yon   like 
its  yearly  testimony  to  the  greatest  the  choristers — 
event  of  all  the  ages.     If  the  angels  "  Let  nothing  you  dismay ! 
listen  about   this   sphere  as  it  sways  For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
.  in  everlasting  space,   what  echoes  of  Was  bom  on  Christmas  day." 
their  ancient  song  must  go  chiming       Months  ago  the  country  roads  were 
up  to  them  among  the  stars  1    Carols  glorious    with   holly,  nature   setting 
quaint  and  homely,  of  all  jingles  and  her  work  well  forward  to  help  at  the 
metres  —  clumsy  imitations   enough,  Christmas   celebration.      The  cheer- 
heaven   knows,  of  that   old    chorus  ful  glowing  berries  looked  strangely 
that  woke    the  drowsing    shepherds  bright   and  sweet  under   those    an- 
outside  the  gates  of  Bethlehem.    But  tumn  leaves  that  hung  so  loosely,  and 
perhaps    those   early    choisters   are  which  the  faintest  air  sent  flattering 
less   critical   than   we,  and    do  not  down.    Perhaps  still  earlier  than  the 
disdain    the   paternity  of   Christmas  holly-berries,  which  cheerful  Mother 
chants  and  carols.    Even    the  dole-  Earth  concocted  for  her  faithfal  win- 
ful  Waits  that  drive  wakeful   Lon-  ter  birds,  as  well  as  for  the  shows  of 
doners    distracted,    even    the    feeble  the  winter  festival,   shoals  of  other 
Pifferari  that  drone  through  modern  tiny  bright  apparitions  were  getUng 
Rome,    and,    far    more,    the    hymns  ready    for     Christmas.      The    book- 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race,  and  the  sellers'  windows  glow  splendid  with 
English  carollers,  striking  up  sudden  colours  more  than  green  and  scarlet. 
strains    of   homely    rhythm    through  Christmas  wakes  a  melodious  crowd 
the  freezing  eve,  echo  forth  a  pro-  of  storytellers,  and  gentle  professors 
longed  and  simple  measure  of   that  of  the  kindred  art.    Surely,  in  former 
poetry    of    act     and     circumstance  days,  the  feast  had  to  be  kept  with 
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fewer  anxiliaries  of  friendship  and  a  nataral  Laxis  perennis  and  freewill 
coDgratulatioD.  At  all  events,  what-  offering  to  the  bountifal  skies, 
ever  compensation  oar  predeces-  Accordingly,  while  the  winter 
Bora  might  have  bad,  they  did  not  elves  strip  the  hedges,  and  the  holly 
have  the  mass  of  accessories  which  boa^bs  nod  and  march  like  Birnam 
we  now  rejoice  in.  Toy -shops  Wood,  let  us  look  at  what  the  li- 
crowded  oat  with  all  manner  of  beral  fairies  have  provided  as  with- 
nick-nacks  for  the  borrowed  instita-  al  in  the  shape  of  literatnre.  Trade 
tion  of  the  Christmas  tree,  were  an-  literatare  (which  is  on  all  occasions 
doabtedly  unknown  and  undreamed  to  be  well  and  carefully  distin- 
of  till  the  days  of  our  lucky  child-  gaished  from  that  which  is  spon- 
ren.  Books  did  not  rain  down  oat  taneoas  and  genuine)  has  taken 
of  all  the  cloaks  in  the  firmament  wellnigh  forcible  possession  of  the 
of  old,  when  we  had  oar  holidays;  Yale  feast.  Some  years  ago,  in  the 
and  as  for  the  miracles  of  paste-  day  of  the  Christmas  Carol,  this  im- 
board  and  gilt  paper,  the  glories  of  pulse  was  doubtless  genuine  enough 
Russia  leather  and  papier  mache,  after  its  fashion  ;  but  it  was  inevit- 
which  allure  «very  passer-by  into  able  that  extravagance  should  over- 
the  prevalent  mania  for  Christmas  do  itself,  and  the  benevolence  of 
gifts,  such  delights  had  not  appeared  the  season,  over  much  wrought  as 
within  oar  horizon.  Certainly,  if  handy  material,  should  grow  maud- 
the  art  of  giving  presents  has  not  lin.  The  straggling  rearguard, 
wonderfully  extended  of  past  years,  however,  of  that  sudden  raid  of 
the  arts  of  manufacturing  the  same  fan,  pathos,  and  absurdity,  still 
have  immensely  multiplied.  It  is  keeps  irregular  possession^  of  the 
pleasant  to  go  along  the  brightened  ground  ;  in  one  corner  Punchy  al- 
streets,  to  see  the  cjainty  contriv-  ways  welcome ;  in  another,  Mr. 
ances  everywhere  about,  and  to  note  Dickens,  who  still  will  have  his 
what  stores  of  home  gratification,  Christmas  number ;  and  many  a 
what  tender  mementoes,  and  trea-  Christmas  number  besides,  which, 
sures  of  youth,  to  be  gratefully  re-  save  for  the  sake  of  the  children's 
membered  in  darker  days,  are  scrapbook,  or  some  other  such 
lighting  up  into  a  common  exhilar-  homely  vehicle  of  amusement,  is  io 
ation  the  everyday  craft  of  baying  no  respect  to  be  defended  or  en- 
and  selling.  For  Christmas  is  not  couraged.  Sach  floating  shoals  of 
always  bright,  God  knows!  woeful-  vague  anecdote  and  sentiment,  of 
ler  things  than  anniversaries  are  not  coarse,  rank  little  higher  than  the 
to  be  found  in  life,  as  some  of  us  gorgeous  almanacs  done  forth  in 
could  tell.  But  yet  the  warmer  every  tint  of  colour.  Bat  they 
current  of  life,  the  atmosphere  help  the  universal  flatter  of  Christ- 
quickened  by  a  popular  thrill  of  mas  feeling,  and  we  owe  them  no 
comfort  and  kinduess,  the  imprac-  malice.  These  vague  broad^sheets, 
ticable,  impatient,  universal  desire  however,  remind  us  that  it  is  vain 
that  for  one  day  in  the  vear,  at  least,  to  speak  of  the  literature  of  the 
everybody  should  be  happy,  is  in  season  as  if  it  had  a  separate  exist- 
itself  a  public  benefit.  People  can-  ence.  At  Christmas  it  is  not  to  be 
not  and  will  not  be  philosophical  expected  thtit  the  students  of  the 
where  their  own  troubles  are  con-  drawing-room  and  nursery  ehould 
cerned  ;  but  yet  it  is  cheering  to  puzzle  their  happy  brains  with  mere 
note,  as  we  well  may  do  at  this  sea-  volumes  of  print  set  forth  in  homely 
son  above  all  others,  how,  like  the  black  and  white.  Let  us  cast  ofif 
old  monkish  choirs,  human  crea-  the  bewildering  expression  liter- 
tores  arrange  themselves  unawares,  ature.  Books  are  books  in  these 
taking  their  rotation  of  spontaneous  wintry  days  —  not  voices,  however 
comfort  and  thankfulness,  some  one  charming  may  be  the  voice — but 
chorus  always  rising  in  uncon-  tangible  prodactions,  intended  for 
strained  joy   and   genuine   pleasure,  the  gratification  of  more  things  than 
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the  mind.  Most  of  them  owe  far  can  imagiDe  that  DOthiog  exceeds 
more  of  their  charms  to  Art  than  to  the  difficulty  of  illastratiog  drama 
literature.  Who  can  contemplate  in  any  shape.  There  are  still,  we 
unmoved  those  splendonrs  of  bind-  presume,  individuals  existing  who 
ing  ?  who  can  turn  over  without  a  love  the  theatre  ;  but  popular  en- 
thrill  of  pleasure  those  creamy  deli-  thusiasm  does  not  hold  by  that  in- 
cious  pages?  If  there  was  not  a  stitution  as  it  has  done;  and  of  all 
syllable  imprinted  on  the  same,  the  things  in  the  world  which  are  least 
triumph  of  bookmaking  would  still  likely  to  embody  to  our  ideas  those 
be  complete  —  a  sumptuous  craft,  great  scenes  which  are  in  every- 
belonging  to  an  age  of  luxury.  No,  body^s  mind,  a  representation  of 
we  have  nothing  to  say  about  Christ-  them,  as  they  were  represented  on 
mas  literature ;  but  may  well  spare  the  stage,  is  perhaps  the  most  nt- 
a  moment  to  turn  over  the  many-  terly  inadequate.  Portraits  of  Mr. 
coloured  glories  of  Christmas  Books.  Kean  as  Hamlet,  represent,  every- 
We  remember  once  to  have  heard  body  knows,  not  Hamlet,  but  Mr. 
Mr.  Buskin  say,  that  the  art  of  illu-  Kean.  Yet  what  is  the  artist  to  do  ? 
mination,  could  it  only  be  revived  or  where  could  he  study  his  subject 
again,  would  hold  out  an  enviable  so  well  as  at  the  Princess's?  The 
prize,  and  prove  at  the  same  time  a  matter  is  complicated,  in  the  present 
spur  of  emulation  to  modern  poets,  instance,  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
Fancy  living  to  see  one*s  self  illumi-  present  illustrators  are  Frenchmen, 
nated !  Fancy  the  glory  and  delight  which  is  not  likely  to  improve  their 
of  contemplating  one  of  one's  own  appreciation  of  the  most  English 
verses  begun  by  a  gorgeous  initial  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  English 
letter,  mih  little  birds  of  paradise  writers;  and  that  it  is  the  Tempest^ 
cooing  in  the  corners  I  But,  we  fear,  and  nothing  else  —  the  Tempest^  with 
practical  experience  does  not  corro-  all  its  rare,  subtle,  untranslatable 
borate  this  imaginary  delight  These  essence  —  which  has  called  forth  and 
delightful  picture  -  books  which  sur-  baulked  their  exertions, 
round  us,  dear  reader,  on  the  eve  of  No ;  a  great  poem,  of  whatever 
Christmas,  are  not,  as  you  very  well  kind,  unless  it  happen  to  be  a  poem 
know,  at  all  intended  for  reading ;  of  indisputable  calm  greatness,  like 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  self-ab-  the  SeasonSf  abstract  and  possessing 
negation  of  any  merely  mortal  au-  episodes,  does  not  answer  weir  for 
thor  ever  brought  him  the  length  illustration ;  and  that,  doubtless,  for 
of  high  contentment  in  being  thus  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  beyond 
bestridden  and  ridden  forth  to  fame  the  control  of  either  artist  or  poet 
by  another  art  than  his  own«  But  A  natural  instinct  seems  ever  at 
fortunately  the  author  is  not  the  work  suggesting  as  much  to  the 
first  person  to  be  considered.  Here,  originators  of  tbese  pretty  volumesL 
for  example,  is  the  Te7npest,  which  Here  is  one  perfectly  ** sweet"  and 
Shakespeare  doubtless  would  have  delightful  book,  which  it  is  quite  a 
beheld  with  mingled  feelings,  mar-  pleasure  to  look  at,  entitled  Sun* 
veiling  what  wonderful  combination  shine  in  the  Country,*  It  is  not  Mr. 
of  skill  and  implements  could  have  Birket  Foster,  as  might  be  supposed, 
produced  so  much  and  yet  so  little,  but  Phoebus  Apollo,  a  greater  pei^ 
such  miraculous  perfection  in  the  sonage,  who  has  taken  pencil  in 
way  of  doing  it,  so  little  true  know-  hand.  With  such  an  illustrator, 
ledge  of  what  to  do.  Yet,  for  all  one  could  have  imagined  the  greatest 
that,  the  result  is  doubtless  a  very  poets  might  have  taken  their  turn 
pretty  book,  if  it  bad  been  anybody  to  deliver  the  text.  But  the  seleo- 
in  the  world  but  Shakespeare  upon  tion  of  verses  has  been  made  on  a 
whom  these  four  artists  mounted  humbler  principle,  and  doubtless  the 
for  their  little   trial  of  skill.     We   choice  is  a  wise  one.    The  works  of 


*  Sunshine  in  the  Country,    Griffin  &  Go. 
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the  artist  are,  some  of  tbe*m,  quite  may  ase  snch  a  word,  offering  thus 
above  criticism.  There  is  a  peep  of  the  blank  faithfulness  of  its  interpreta- 
a  little  house  on  the  edge  of  an  tion  to  the  old  real  art,  wrought  oat 
aotamn  wood,  in  one  vignette,  which  of  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
is  perfectly  irresistible ;  and  we  con-  Another  example  of  the  fact  that 
fess  to  feeling  a  certain  remorse  at  a  poem  of  secondary  character  and 
the  recollection  of  sundry  things  importance  is  the  m9st  suitable  for 
our  ignorance  has  ventured  to  say  illustration  lies  before  us  in  the 
touching  the  greensward  in  Pre-  shape  of  Tennyson's  May  Queen;\ 
Baphaelite  pictures,  after  glancing  illustrated  by  the  graceful  hand 
over  these  tiny  photographic  illus-  which  has  already  charmed  the 
trations.  Though  vou  could  mea-  public  with  the  baby  beauty  of 
sure  the  little  picture  across  with  Child's  Play,  and  other  similar 
yonr  little  finger,  how  the  grass  works.  We  have  never  been  able 
bristles  up  in  the  foreground,  how  to  make  out  to  ourselves  bow  this 
the  multitudinous  daisies  show  !  little  poem  came  to  be  so  popular. 
One  charming  peep  of  Haddon  Hall  However,  the  May  Queen  is  a  very 
shows  us  a  couple  of  lads  Ijiog  old  story  nowadays,  a»d  requires 
luxurious,  with  that  soft  elastic  no  criticism.  It  has  met  with  all 
herbage  clouded  white  with  daisies,  due  justice  in  the  illustrations, 
half  burying  them  over.  Happy  which,  however,  as  might  be  ex- 
souls  I  If  the  sun  were  only  more  pected  from  the  more  varied  and 
chary  of  his  portraits,  that  lounge  less  specially  characteristic  interpre- 
roight  have  made  an  immortality,  tation  required,  are  not  so  exquisite 
This  new  use  of  the  universally  as  were  E.  V.  B.'s  former  bouquets 
practised  modern  art  is  extremely  of  babies.  The  accessories  of  the 
elegant  and  charming;  and  nobody  scenes  look  somewhat  too  German 
could  desire  a  prettier  volume,  though  for  the  solid  English  character  in- 
the  verses  are  of  secondary  charm,  tended  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 
Another'  volume,  using  the  same  Notwithstanding,  some  of  them  are 
celestial  means  of  illustration,  or,  to  wonderfully  sweet  and  perfect, 
speak  more  truly,  a  little  portfolio  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  a  rarer  quality  in 
of  photographs,  explained  and  com-  the  touching  attitude  of  the  mother 
mented  on,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  sitting  by  her  cottage  door,  with  her 
Cartoons  of  Raphael,*  The  name,  of  knitting  fallen  into  her  lap,  and 
course,  describes  the  contents  and  'Mittle  Effie''  embracing  the  arm 
subject  of  this  book.  Raphaers  only  half  aware  of  her  clasp,  whose 
Cartoons  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  steadfast  gaze  into  the  sky,  all  un- 
anywhere,  or  in  any  shape ;  and  conscious  of  her  dhadow-daughter 
doubtless  many  families  will  rejoice  wistfully  watching  her  opposite,  is 
over  this  entirely  trustworthy  and  wonderfully  real  and  affecting.  The 
accessible  representation  of  them,  shadow  that  seems  to  sit  on  the 
Some  of  them  are  admirable — some  other  side  is  no  doubt  fantastical 
others  very  sombre,  and  not  entirely  enough,  and  one  or  two  illustrations 
intelligible ;  but  the  possible  publi-  of  the  sick  girFB  fancies  border  upon 
cation  of  such  a  volume  at  so  low  a  the  ghastlv ;  but  the  little  book,  as 
price  is  a  positive  triumph,  in  its  a  whole,  is  elegant  and  tender,  and 
way,  over  the  difficulties  of  cos>tly  the  mother  at  her  door,  and  again  sit- 
and  laborious  art.  The  Expositions  ting  lonely  in  the  house,  with  little 
which  accompany  them  are  pious  EfBe  mopmg  by  her  side,  close  by  yet 
and  sensible ;  and  this  book  is  one  turned  away,  has  a  sweet  pathos  and 
which  will  retain  its  interest,  and  reality  not  often  to  be  found  in  this 
answer  any  season.  It  is  pleasant  superficial  branch  of  art. 
to  see  the  new  accidental  art,  if  one  The    ancient   genius    of    namby- 

*  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael.    Nisbet 

f  The  May  Queen,    Illustrated  by  E.  V.  B.     SampEon  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 
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pambjism  makes  its  reappearance  bnt  sparkling  accoant  of  the  history 
on  the  Christmas  table  in  Three  and  habits  of  that  old-new  nation, 
Gems  in  One  Setting*  the  best  that  which  has  so  much  startled  and  de- 
can  be  said  of  which  is,  that  it  is  lighted  all  its  visitors,  are  genuine 
sweetly  pretty,  and  may  be  appreci-  productions  of  native  art,  facsimiles 
ciated  in  quarters  where  art  is  un-  of  drawings  bought  in  Yedo.  And 
known.  In  coytrast  with  this  pretty  very  admirable  drawings  they  are, 
foolishness,  comes  a  burly  volume,  as  everybody  will  allow.  True,  the 
entitled,  Poets'  Wit  and  Humour^i  amount  of  beauty  expressible  by 
a  famous  store  of  extracts  from  the  Japanese  artist  is  limited,  not 
Chaucer  downwards,  embracing  most  to  say  peculiar ;  but  the  downright 
of  the  quaint  and  witty,  as  well  as  the  and  straightforward  way  in  which 
broadly  humorous  poetic  sketches,  he  goes  at  it  is  quite  refreshing  to 
which  have  won  a  familiar  footing  in  behold.  Where  is  the  English  artist 
English  households.  who  could  produce  anything  so  bold 

And  Mr.  Tenniel's  Lalla  Rookh  is '  and  original  as  the  *'  Lady  and  Res- 
as  splendid  as  be6ts  its  text  —  full  tive  Horse,"  which  we  are  sure  will 
of  almond-eyed  and  crisped-haired  captivate  every  reader  of  this  little 
beauties ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  that  book  ?  Scarcely  less  charming  is  the 
the  artist  has  done  himself  so  much  salute  of  the  brave  Japanese  general 
credit  in  this  luxurious  book  as  he  to  the  lady  of  surpassing  beauty  who 
did  iq  a  much  less  pretentious  effort  has  taken  shelter  from  the  rain 
— his  illustrations  to  Canon  James's  under  the  rose-trees.  Rain  must 
recent  edition  of  Esop's  Fables,  be  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Japanese 
Esop,  we  understand,  never  was  landscape.  Here  we  have  the  rice- 
Esop,  and  is,  according  to  the  last  labourers  working  in  it ;  and,  jokini; 
new  light  thrown  on  the  subject,  apart,  how  admirable  is  the  repre- 
a  popular  fallacy.  Nevertheless,  sentation  in  its  entire  straightfor^ 
though  it  may  be  a  misnomer,  the  wardncss  and  evident  verisimilitude! 
little  book  we  have  just  mentioned  the  pilgrims  climbing  the  mountain- 
is  worthy  of  surviving  many  Christ-  side  through  it,  and  the  "  lady  of 
masses.  A  certain  hungry  wolf  there-  surpassing  beauty"  sheltering  among 
in  contained,  who  hits  close,  cunning,  the  roses.  The  rain  comes  down  iu 
and  expectant  in  the  shadow  of  a  a  boldly  efiective  and  primitive 
doorway,  after  hearing  the  nurse  at  manner,  as  may  be  supposed.  After 
the  window  above  threaten  to  throw  all,  what  could  landscape  art  do 
her  child  down  as  punishment  for  better  than  the  "  View  of  Yedo 
its  naughtiness,  has  haunted  our  imagi-  Bay"  in  Captain  Osborn's  frontia- 
nalion  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  illus-  piece  ?  The  water,  dark  blue  just 
trations  are  all  admirable.  at    the    margin,    where    the    town 

A  much  more  original  production,  shadows  over  it,  gradually  lighten- 
however,  than  anything  else  which  ing  outward  into  broad  white  be- 
we  have  or  could  expect  to  have  for  fore  it  reaches  the  orange-red  tropi- 
an  "  occasion"  like  the  present,  is  cal  horizon — the  prose  fleet  of  boats 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn^s  Japanese  at  anchor  on  one  side,  in  all  the 
FragmentsX  a  bit  of  piquant  and  ugliness  of  their  bare  masts;  the 
amusing  utility  amid  all  the  pretty  poetic  boats  in  motion,  instantane- 
simulations  around.  Captain  Os-  ously  touched  into  beauty  by  the 
born  has  scorned  the  smooth  embel-  addition  of  the  sail.  Absolutely, 
lishments  of  European  pencil  or  this  ptimitive  sketch,  with  its  broad 
graver.  The  illustrations  which  he  simple  realisation  of  tropical  colour, 
lias  given  us,  along  with  bis    brief  and    straightforward    symbolism,   is 

*  Three  Gems  in  One  Setting.     Kent  &  Co. 
f  Poets'  Wit  and  Humour.     Bell  &  Daldy. 

I  Japanese  I'ragments ;  with  Facsimiles  of  Illustrations  by  artiats  of  Yedo.  By 
Captain  Sukeard  Osbobn,  O.B.    Bradbury  &  Evana 
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more  to  the  purpose  tliao  the  most  is  devoted  to  this  species  of  work  is 
correct  of  drawings.  And  how  fam-  quite  delightful  and  satisfactory  — 
ons  is  the  "  Fishiug-boat  at  Sea;"  an  opinioo,  we  are  sure,  which  all 
not  a  visiooary,  unreal  boat,  like  nursery  critics  will  be  ready  to 
those  one  often  enough  sees  in  stake  their  credit  upon.  Here  are, 
quaint  old  pictures  —  a  boat  that  for  example,  a  series  of  pretty 
really  could  go  to  sea,  made  of  and  tempting  little  productions,* 
planks  that  will  keep  out  water,  not  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith  & 
of  mere  paint  and  paper.  Captain  Farran,  where  the  little  boys  and 
Oaborn  deserves  the  highest  credit  girls  wear  Zouave  trousers  and  Ma- 
for  holding  faithful  to  his  illustra-  genta  frocks  and  cravats,  just  like 
tions.  He  has  made  no  break  in  real  living  little  boys  and  girls, 
the  smooth  but  monotonous  atmo-  and  have  just  those  rosy  little  faces, 
sphere  of  pretty  repetitions  and  plump  cheeks  and  arms,  that  one 
conventional  beauties  peculiar  to  delights  to  find  in  the  living  sub* 
the  season,  by  this  dariog  and  bril-  jects  of  one's  cares.  We  commend 
liant  little  book.  the^e    small    volumes   to    Christmas 

A     singular    Pilgrim's    ProgresSy    purchasers.      One,    rather    inappro- 
not  meant    for    Christmas,  and   not    priately     named     Long     Evenings, 
included   in  the  volumes    before  us,    though  not  too    considerable  to   be 
but  which    is    well  worthy    the    re-    snapped  up  in  an  night  by  any  en- 
gard  of  all  lovers  of  that  miraculous    terprising    reader    of    eight   or  ten, 
book,    has    been    lately    published,    bears    the  time  -  honoured    name  of 
The  illustrations  are    not    scenes  in    Marryat.    It  is  the  daughter  of  our 
the    eventful    history    of     Christian    dear    old    captain    who    writes    the 
and    his    family,    as    is    usual,    but    pretty    childish    tales    of    this    tiny 
heads  wonderfully  characteristic  and    volume :   showing  how  Harry  spoilt 
effective.     The  book    is    not    before    his    Christmas    Eve    by  naughtiness 
us,  so  that  we    cannot    refer   to   it    and    perversity ;    and     how    foolish 
with  any  certainty;   but  such  heads    little  Harriet  went    to    a  pic-nic  in 
as  those  of  Talkative  'and  Obstinate,    her  best  frock,  and    ruined  it    and 
Mr.  Worldly  Wisdom,  and,  in  quite    her  temper  together ;  and  how  a  set 
another    way,    the    noble    sketch   of   of  hapless  little  Crusoes  went  ashore 
Watchful  the   porter,  linger  in  our    for  half  an  night  on  an  island,  and 
memory.    The  virtues  are,  of  course,    repented  of  tbeir  folly.     One  won- 
much    less    individual    and    striking    ders  if  the  children   who  read   will 
than  the  vices;   but  the  book,  alto-    not   think    each    fault,  with  all    its 
gether,  is  a  remarkable  one.  attendant    unhappioess,    so     doubly 

Let  us,  however,  hasten  from  the  compensated  and  made  up  for  by 
fall-grown  books  into  a  department  the  tender  penitence  that  follows, 
yet  more  attractive.  Here  lie  piled,  and  mamma's  and  papa*s  special  love, 
in  all  the  newest  shades  of  all  the  patience,  and  forgiveness,  as  to  be 
fashionable  colours,  volumes  enough  rather  tempted  to  the  tiny  sin  than 
to  confuse  any  youthful  choic^  into  deterred  from  it.  If  we  big  people 
the  wildest  delightful  embarrass-  could  have  these  reconciliations, 
ment.  What  triumphs  of  coloured  should  not  we  too  be  naughty  ?  Bui 
pictures  enliven  those  pretty  books!  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  little  ones 
figures  elegantly  tall  as  if  Mr.  Gil-  who  know  no  better  feel  the  fault 
bert  bad  drawn  them,  and  true  to  and  its  consequences  more  deeply 
fashion,  as  if  touched  by  the*  won-  than  that  delightful  makeup  at  the 
der  -  working  pencil  of  Mr.  Leech,  end  which  restores  everything  better 
When  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  than  ever,  and  proves  to  demonstra- 
Harry  and  Lucy,  the  efiect  of  the  tion  that  the  naughtiness  was  the 
wonderful  skill  and  prettiness  which    very  thing  that  ought  to  have  hap- 

*  Long  Evenings^  by  Emilia  Marryat.  The  Discontented  Children.  Playing  at 
Settlers ;  or^  the  Faggot  House.     Sayings  and  Doings  of  AniTnals. 
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pened.    and     best     for     everybody.  tainiDg  *' History  of  Ibe  Co^  With- 
Tke  Discontented  Children  acts  on  a  out  a  Tail ;  "  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
jaster    principle.    Two    children    of  will  profit  by  the  dread  catastrophe 
the  Hail    and  two  children   of   the  of  "  The  Two  Nurses,"  whose  rivalry 
gamekeeper     mataally     envy     each  wrought    such    woe    and    confasioa. 
other,    and    get    discontented    with  These    tales  are    charming,  and  de- 
their    lot,    and    are    simultaneously  monstrate  at  a  glance  the  difference 
changed     in    outward      appearance,  between     pure     extravagance     and 
while  retaining  their  own  full  con-  laughing    fancy,   with    all  their  de- 
Bciousness  of  who  they  are  and  bow  lightful,     genuine     absurdity,     and 
the  change  has  come  about.    Their  the  regularly  built  fairy-tale,  which 
adventures    are    very    cleverly    and  is  a  totally  different  production.    It 
amusingly  told,  except  that  Master  is  possible    that    children,  in  whom 
Charles,  both   in  his  own  character  the    faculty    of    humour    is    rarely 
and  that  of  John  Fletcher,  is  a  sad  developed,    may    prefer     the     corn- 
mil  ksop    and    coward  —  not    at   all  moner     fairy    materials    and    work- 
what    an    English     boy    of    twelve  manship;   but  the  stories    made    by 
ought    to    be.     The    metamorphosis  Hood  for  the  amusement  of  his  own 
does  not  last  long  enough  to  distress  nursery  will  not  fail  of  their  appre- 
or  tire  little   readers;   and,  barring  ciation.    Strange  what  a  tenderness 
that   one    defect,   here   is    a    clever  of   recollection    enshrines    this    man, 
little  story,  pretty  sure  to  be  appre-  who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  the 
elated.    The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  unprofitable  occupation  of  joke-mak- 
Animals  is  also   very   pleasant  and  ing  1     It  is  not  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
satisfactory ;   and  all  the  dogs,   kit*  that  does  it ;   it   is  perhaps,   apart 
tens,    and    parrots    well    worthy    of  from  his  own  qualities,  this  pathetic, 
juvenile     acquaintance.      Quite     an-  profoundly  human  mingling  of  tears 
other     matter,     however,     is    Fairy  and     laughter.      However,     terrible 
Land*    brought    out    by  the    same  as  its  prospects   were  at  one  time, 
publishers.       Why     the      delightful  there  are  no  tears  in  the  history  of 
noneense     of    these    stories    should  the  city  of  Nhohwhehrc.    Before  it 
half  tempt  one  into  tears  we  cannot  goes    into    the    nursery,   we    recom- 
tell,  for  there  is  certainly  no  weep-  mend  that  all  the  grown-up  people 
ing  about  them.    Still  it  is  pathetic  should  study  Fairy  Land, 
to  see  those  ancient   toys  of   afifec-  Fairy  Land  seems  to  have  oome 
tionate  leisure  gathered  up  and  pre*  into   high  reputation  once  more  io 
served    by    the   children    to    whom,  the  revolution  of  time.    What  with 
and  not  to  the  world,  their  tender  Norse  and   Celtic  explorations,  this 
fun     and     extravagance     belonged,  branch    of    literature    bids   fair    to 
The  mother^s  share  consists  of  some  become   both    learned  and   popular, 
gentle  verses  and  stories  cast  on  the  and  has   triumphantly  redeemed   its 
ordinary    nursery     principles;     but  place,  let    us    be   thankful,  in  nar- 
here   the    reader,    whether    old    or  sery  lore.    Not    to   speak   of   siuAi 
young,    may   delight   himself  in  the  books ^  as     Little  Ella-f — a   graceful 
wonderful    siege    of    the     city    of  little    cluster    of    new    tales    com* 
Nhohwhehre,    in     the    country    of  pounded    out  of  the  old    material?, 
Toomeniaitcbez,  with  all  the    tragi-  the   prettiest  dainty  moralities   pos- 
cal    circumstances    therein    involved,  sible  —  we  have  an  abundant  supply 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  three  of  the  genuine  original  article,  in  all 
great  giants.    Fee,   Faw,  and  Fum,  its   native    strength    and    boldness, 
came  by  their  death.    He   will  also  Our  Favourite  Fairy  Tales  are  very 
find  great  instruction  and  solace  in  well  worthy  of  the  name :  they  la- 
the equally  philosophical   and  enter-  elude   all   those  heroes  and   heroines 

*  Fairy  Larid^  by  the  late  Thomas  and  Jane  Hood. 

f  Little  Ella  and  tlie  Fire  King  :  EdmoDStone  &  Dougla?,  Edinburgh.   Our  Favour- 
tie  Fairy  Tales.     Ward  &  Lock. 
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who  enjoy  immemorial  popularity,  the  Norman,  in  the  tenth  century, 
not  only  with  little  readers,  but  to  Collingwood  in  thtj  nineteeutb. 
with  the  tiniest  creature  who  en-  The  publishers  of  Mr.  Edgar's  little 
treats  a  story  ;  and  we  are  old-fa-  book  have  done  still  better  for  the 
shioned  enough  to  believe  these  in-  boys  by  a  Book  of  Ballads,  containing 
nocent  romances  to  be  fully  better  all  those  deathless  favourites  which 
adapted  for  the  juvenile  mind  than  stir  the  yQang  heart  like  a  trumpet, 
even  the  treasures  of  Grimm,  which,  Here  we  have,  of  necessity,  Chevi/ 
however  delightful,  meddle  in  sun-  Cfuisej  and  the  matchless  romance 
dry  instances  with  atiairs  the  chil-  of  William  of  Gloudesley  ;  and  not 
dren  have  nothing  to  do  with — a  less  surely  the  Heir  of  Linne  and  its 
characteristic  still  more  evident  in  moralities  —  excellent  fare  which 
the  Norse  tales  of  Dasent,  which,  to  boy8,  if  they  are  as  they  used  to  be, 
be  sure,  are  not  intended  for  chil-  will  relish  even  better  than  the  Sea 
dren,  but  for  the  primitive  popula-  Heroes,  and  which,  the  chances  are, 
tions  among  whom  they  originated,  will  do  more  to  cultivate  patriotism 
No  sQch  sin  can  be  charged  against  and  warm  the  noble  generous  in- 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  or  Cinderella,  srincts  which  may  be  in  the  lads 
immortal  heirs  of  all  wholesome  than  any  series  of  exemplars.  It  is 
young  affections.  Then  come  the  an  admirable  idea  well  carried  out. 
delightful  Talea*  of  Madame  D'Aul-  There  are,  of  course,  a  multitude  of 
noy,  of  all  fairy  tales  the  most  ele-  other  boys'  books,  with  Crusoe  a<l- 
gant  and  graceful,  and  which  are,  a  ventures  and  geographical  wander- 
rare  quality,  adapted  to  youth  in  ings,  very  cleverly  got  up,  The 
distinction  from  childhood.  These  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  are  all 
are,  the  translator  informs  us,  given  somewhat  constrained  and  unspon- 
for  the  first  time  intact  and  in  taneous  —  a  grievous  defect.  We 
their  fall  integrity  to  the  English  had  rather  choose  the  Ballads  or  the 
pubVic.  The  English  public,  which  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  last 
has  of  lafe  days  loved  things  Teu-  is  dear  to  the  soul  of  every  genuine 
tonic  much  better  than  things  Gal-  boy. 

lican,  cannot  surely  be  so  prejudiced  We  are  glad  to  have  to  notice 
as  to  refuse  the  palm  to  those  re-  a  fall-developed  story  of  consider- 
fined  and  sprightly  production?,  able  length  from  the  pen  of  our  and 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  everybody's  old  favourite,  Mary 
more  savage  and  straightforward  Howitt.  Lilliesleal  is  a  thorough 
legend  by  a  hundred  charms  of  com-  child's  story,  though  somewhat  com- 
position and  dainty  sparkling  wit.  plicated  by  a  wonderful  maze  of  re- 
We  can  wish  no  heroine  of  fourteen  lationships  to  begin  with,  and  vari- 
a  more  charming  present  than  ous  retrospections,  telescopic,  one 
Madame  D'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales.  within  another,  which  may  possibly 
Side  by  side  with  this,  can  we  puzzle  and  daant  the  reader  at  the 
venture  to  place  modern  senti-  commencement  of  the  story.  Here 
ments,  in  the  popular  form  of  a  set  also  appears,  at  full  length,  the  In- 
of  heroic  patriot  examples,  upon  the  dian  uncle  ;  the  long-familiar  good 
Christmas  table  ?  Here  a  practised  genius  of  fiction,  whose  wealth  is  not 
leader  of  youthful  opinions  sets  him-  less  incalculable  than  his  goodness, 
self  to  quicken  the  boyish  pulse  and  and  who  showers  presents  upon 
make  the  stripling's  heart  beat  by  all  around  him  which  make  one's 
means  of  the  Sea-Kings  and  Navai  mouth  water.  But  the  story  of  the 
Heroes,^  a  series  of  spirited  little  little  Christina  at  Whinstone,  amid 
narratives    extending     from      Rollo  the    bleak    scenery  of   that  Stoney- 

*  The  Fairy  Tales  of  (lie  Countess  UAulnoy,  translated  by  J.  R.   Planche. 
Rouiledge. 

f  Sea-Kings  and  Naval  Heroes.     By  J.  G.  Edgar.     Bell  &  Daldy. 
X  IMieslea  :  a  Story  for  the  Young.    By  Mary  Howitt.    Koutledge. 
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shire  which   has  of  late  become  fa-  are    abundantly    and  well    sopplied. 
miliar  to    all  readers — in    tlie  (lold,  Nothii)^  could   be  better  or  prettier 
clean,  primitive  house,    '*  one  o'  th'  than  the  plentiful  and  dainty  wares 
coudest    spots    i'    th'  Peak  ! ' — with  provided   for  the  younger  branches, 
its  heartless  mistress,  and  her  strange,  But  when  the  young  people  are  in 
broken  -  down,     culpable,     innocent  their  teens  they  have  no  longer  any 
guest,  is  as  pretty   a  bit  of  simple  right  to  expect  books  to  be  written 
painting  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  for  them,  nor    is  it  any  benefit  to 
time.      Adam  Ensor,  with  his  bees,  themselves.      Let   us   compound    for 
hives,    and    baskets,    his    wonderful  a  few  adventure  books,  and  stories 
simple    powers   of   construction,  his  of  young  ladies  at  school ;    but    if 
flowers,,  his  stories,  and   bis  injuries,  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  equal  to 
will    take    the    juvenile    heart    by  entering    upon    their     national    in- 
storm  ;    and    we    entirely    acquiesce  heritance    of    English    literature   by 
in  the  appropriateness  of  the  Indian  the  time  they  have  seen   out  their 
uncle.     Children  who  are  not  criti-  first  dozen  years  in  the  world,  it  is 
cal    love    those    lavish    magnificent  the  more  shame  for  them  ;  and  we 
gifts.      Opportune     hampers,     with  shall  not  mend  the  matter  by  writ- 
just    the  very    things    most    wanted  ing    down    to    the    capacity    which 
by    hero,    heroine,    and   their  whole  should    be  rising    to  the    height    of 
circle  of  secondaries,  cannot    arrive  Ivanhoe.     However,  as  our  readers 
too    often    for    the    content    of    the  will    perceive    from    the    nibble   we 
young  reader  ;  and  it  is  always  safe  have  just  had  at  the    edge    of   tbp 
to    award  the   fullest  poetic  justice  profuse    supply    of    pretty    volumes 
in  a  child's  story.     This  little  tale  furnished    f«)r     this     Christmas,    no 
conveys  to  ourselves  a  certain  touch-  class    of    the    community    has    any 
ing  sentiment   which  will    doubtless  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.     We  wish 
be  shared  by  various  old  admirers  of  everybody    a    hearty    good    appetite 
Mrs.  Howitt.    Is  there  an  ingenuous  fur  the  fare  provided.     It  is  not  in- 
gentle  confession  of  more  distinct  bo-  toxicating,  nor  possessed  of  any  nn- 
lief  and   clearer  convictions  in   these  wtiolesome    degree     of    stimulation, 
pleasant  pages  ?     Mary  Howitt,  al-  It   will  not  produce  dangerous    ex- 
ways  sweet,  nonest,  and  true,  was  not  citement  even  in  ^the  nursery;   bat 
wont  to  be  a  religious  writer.     Her  it    is  not  unworthy  of    the  season, 
readers,  however,  in  the  present  in-  nor  of   being   purchased,    bestowed, 
stance   will   find   a  very  simple   ap-  and    received     by     those    domestic 
parent  thread  of  evangelical  sugges-  Loves,  benign  and  tender,  who  baild 
tion,    evidently   meant    to    be   seen  their   stronghold    in    the  Christmas 
and    noted,    running     through     the  festival.      And    therewith  we    again 
lovable    characters    and    simple    yet  wish  you,  gentle  reader,  that  Merry 
complicated  story  of  Liliieslea.  Christmas  which,   before  our    greet-. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say  ing    reaches   your    eyes,  shall    have 
that    good     children's     books     are  been   translated   by  the  unconscious 
greatly   wanting,  and  should  be  cul-  touch  of  Time,  and  gentle  progress 
tivated    more    largely.     We    demur  of   the   hours   in    their  winter   gar- 
to    the    assertion.       Little    children  lands,  into  A  Happy  New  Year  ! 
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THE   INDIAN   CIVIL   SERVICE— ITS   RISE   AND   TALL. 
IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I. 

Before    the    exclusive  Civil  Ser-  factors,    and    writers    were     doiog, 

vice  of   India  passes  altogether  into  he    would,    indeed,  have    exclaimed, 

a    tradition,    and    the    curtain    falls  with   an    emphasis    of  astonishment, 

upon    another    act    of     the    great  which    would     have     put    both    the 

Anglo-Indian     revolution,    we    pur-  Dugal   Oratnr  and  the  Dominie    to 

pose    to    say  something   in    memor-  the  blush,   "  Ma  conscience  I"    "  Pro- 

iam     about     those     old     merchant-  digious!" 

administrators    who     did     so    much,  The     Company's     first    notion    of 

during     the     bjgone    two    centuries  trade   was  of   course  purely  of   the 

and  a  half,  to  build  up  and  to  con-  maritime     order.       They    sent    out 

solidate  the  great  fabric  of  our  In-  ships,    with     nautical     officers     and 

dian  Empire.     The  final  triumph  of  supercargoes  on  board    of    tbem,  to 

the  ioterloptrs  will  be  consummated  take  out  the  produce  of  one  country 

in  the  course  of  the  next  session  of  and  to   bring  back    the  produce  of 

Parliament.      The  Act  for  the  de-  the     other.      But     they    very    soon 

struction  of  the  Exclusive  Civil  Ser-  established    factories    on    the    coast, 

vice  was  among  the  dropped  measures  and  had   resident  factors  established 

of  the  last  legislative  year ;  and  we  in  them.     It  was  found    to  answer 

may  be  sure  that  before  the  present  better  than  the  touch-and-go  system  ; 

year  is  many  months    old    the   bill  and  so  there  was  the  beginning  of 

will   have   been   carried   through  all  a    permanent     establishment    and    a 

its  stages.      All    the    belongings  of  Company's  land-service,  which    soon 

the    old    East    India    Company    are  radiated  from  Surat   to   other  parta 

now    held   to  be  useless  lumber — to  of  Western  India.    "  We  have  settled 

be  consigned  to  any  limbo  of  vanity,  in  Surat,"  wrote  good  Captain  Best 

or  other  receptacle,  in  which  "  rub-  to   the  East  India    Company  ;    and 

bish  may  be  shot.*'  from  that  time  the  Company's  Civil 

Of  this  final  act  of  annihilation  Service  became  an  established  fact, 
we  purp<')se  to  speak,  in  due  chrono-  A  grave  mistake  was  then  corn- 
logical  order,  at  the  end  of  this  mitted  —  a  grave  mistake,  and  a 
paper.  We  have  now  to  write  of  long-lived  one.  The  Company's 
the  rise  of  the  service,  showing  servants  in  India,  in  consideration 
how,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  of  being  allowed  to  trade  on  their 
it  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  own  account,  received  salaries  so 
institutions  in  the  world.  Like  small  that  they  might  almost  be 
everything  else  appertaining  to  the  called  "  nominal."  When  Sir  Tho- 
Easc  India  Company,  its  strength  mas  Rae  went  out  as  ambassador 
was  very  gradually  developed.  It  from  the  Crown,  his  quick  eye  bit 
grew  up,  without  design,  in  the  the  blot  at  once.  He  saw  that  the 
strong  natural  forcing-house  of  cer-  Company's  servants,  being  per- 
cumstance,  altogether  in  spite  of  mitted  to  trade  on  their  own  an- 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  its  count,  neglected  the  afiTairs  of  their 
founders.  Little  by  little,  the  buck-  masters.  How  could  anything  else 
ster  grew  into  the  proconsul.  If  be  expected  ?  What  did  they  leave 
one  pf  the  old  managers  who  had  their  homes  for — for  what  did  they 
regulated  the  proceedings  of  the  banish  themselves  to  a  wretched 
Company's  "  factories"  on  the  coast  country,  and  consent  to  live  far 
in  the^seventeenth  or  the  early  part  away  from  all  the  amenities  of  civil- 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  risen  isation  ?  The  Private  Trade  was 
from  his  grave  in  the  nineteenth,  naturally  more  to  them  than  the 
and     seen     what     his     merchants.  Public     Trade.      The    ambassador, 
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therefore,    recommeDded    the    Com-  shall  have  £10  per  annum  for  the 

pany  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  and  two  last  years ;  and,  having  served 

to   grant  sufficient   salaries  to  their  these  two  years,  to    be  entertayned 

servant?.        "  Absolutely       prohibit  one   yeare    longer     as    writers,    and 

tke    private    trade,"    he    said,    "  for  have    writers'  sallary ;    and    having 

your  business  will  be  better    done,  served  that  yeare,  to  enter  into  the 

I  know  this  is  harsh.    Men  profess  degree  of  factors,    which    otherwise 

they  care  not  for  bare  wages.    But  would  have  been  ten    years.     And, 

yon    will    take    away    this    plea    if  knowing  that  a  distinction  of  titles 

you  give  great  wages   to  their  con-  is  in  many  respects  necessary,  we  do 

tent ;     and    then     you    know    what  order    that     when    the   apprentices 

you  part  from."    A  great  man  this  have    served    their    times,    they    be 

— obviously  in  advance  of  his  age !  stiled  writers  ;   and  when  the  writers 

But  it  took  nearly  two  centuries  to  have    served    their    times,    they    be 

ingraft    this     truth     on    the    under-  called   factors ;     and    factors    hav- 

standing  of  the  Company.  ing  served  their  times,  to  be  stiled 

And  so  the  Company's  servants,  merchants ;  and  merchants  having 
as  they  settled  down,  first  in  one  served  their  times,  to  be  stiled  senior 
factory,  then  in  another,  took  their  merchants."  After  a  time,  the  style 
bare  wages,  and  made  what  money  and  rank  of  apprentice  ceased,  but 
they  could  by  trade.  The  trade  to  the  title  of  '*  writer,"  "  factor," 
which  they  principally  resorted  was  '* junior  merchant,"  and  "senior 
the  inland  or  coasting  trade,  the  merchant,"  lasted  Jong  after  the 
Europe  trade  being  left  to  their  civilians  had  ceased  altogether  to 
masters.  And  in  spite  of  occasional  trade — lasted,  we  may  say,  almost 
misadventures,  they  made  it  out  as  long  as  the  Company  itself, 
well.  Of  course  they  thought  more  A  clear  idea  of  one  of  the  Com- 
of  their  own  profit  than  that  of  the  pany^s  establishments,  at  the  end  of 
Company  at  home.  It  had  not  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of 
been  made  worth  their  while  to  be  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  de- 
diligent  and  honest  servants;  and,  rived  from  a  little  volume  of  tra- 
cnt  off  from  their  employers  .by  vela  written  by  one  Charles  Lock- 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  which  it  yer,  and  published  in  1711.  The 
then  took  five  or  six  months,  and  most  flourishiog  of  their  settle- 
often  more,  to  traverse,  they  did  not  ments  at  that  time  was  Madras. 
stand  in  much  fear  of  the  control-  Mr.  Lockyer  says,  "  that  it  was  the 
ing  authority  at  home.  Every  now  grandest  and  the  best  ordered, 
and  then  some  one  was  sent  out  As  it  surpasses  their  other  settle- 
with  special  powers  to  set  the  dif-  ments  in  grandeur,  so  the  orders 
ferent  factories  in  order,  and  to  re-  of  the  Council  are  more  regarded 
form  the  establishments;  but  it  was  and  punctually  executed,  and  each 
a  mercy  if,  in  a  little  time,  he  did  member  has  a  respect  proportion- 
not  mar  what  he  was  sent  to  mend,  ably  greater  than  others  shown  to 
and,  being  more  powerful  than  all  him."  The  civil  establishment  con- 
the  rest,  become  more  profligate  sisted  of  a  president,  with  a  salary 
too.  of  £200  per    annum,    and    gratuity 

Still,  if  there  was  not  much  order,  of  £100  ;  six  councillors,  with  eala- 

tbere  was  some  form.    A  system  of  ries  from   £100  to  £40  a-year,  ac- 

promotion    was    established     which,  cording    to    rank ;    six    senior  mer- 

with  but  slight  variation,  lasted  not  chants,  £40  each  ;  two  junior  mer- 

far  from  two  centuries.     It  was  laid  chants,    at    £30    per    annum ;     five 

down  in    London    in    the    following  factors,    at    £15  ;    and    ten    writers 

terms,  and  carried  out  at  all  the  fac-  at    £5    per    annum.     Married    men 

tories :    "  For    the    advancement  of  were    allowed    "  diet    money "   be- 

our  apprentices,"   said  the  Court  of  sides  their  pay,  at  a  rate  o^  from 

Directors,  "  we  direct  that,  after  they  five    to  ten  pagodas   (say  from    £2 

have  served  the  first  five  years,  they  to    £4)    a-month.     '*  But    for    in- 
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ferior  servants,  who  dine  at  the  and  when  the  nabobs  came  in  after 
general  table,  they  have  only  wash-  the  soap,  and  the  curry  after  the 
ing  and  oyl  for  lamps  extraordi-  nabobs,  there  was  a  flourish  of 
nary."  The  Company's  servants  trumpets  to  announce  the  arrival, 
lived  together  in  the  old  fort.  The  cost  of  all  this  was  doubt- 
**The  Governour's  lodgings,"  says  less  very  small,  and  the  parade 
Mr.  Lockyer,  **  take  up  about  a  third  thereof  very  modest,  judged  by  the 
part  of  the  inner  fort,  is  three  standard  of  the  present  times,  when 
stories  high,  and  has  many  apart-  a  Governor-General  is  thought  very 
ments  in  it.  Two  or  three  of  the  economical  if  he  spends  only  £60,000 
council  have  their  rooms  there,  as  or  £70,000  on  "  a  little  tour"  in  the 
well  as  several  inferiour  servants;  Upper  Provinces.  But  these  were 
the  'countant's  and  secretary's  offices  early  days  of  Mr.  Company,  who 
are  kept  one  story  up ;  but  the  con-  started  from  small  beginnings,  and 
sultation-room  is  higher,  curiously  was  proceeding  upon  what  was  then 
adorned  with  firearms,  in  several  called  a  "a  purely  mercantile  bot- 
figures,  imitating  those  in  the  ar-  tom."  He  was  therefore  not  very 
mory  of  the  Tower  of  London."  well  pleased  when  the  ship  cap- 
There  were  two  common  tables,  it  tains  carried  home  to  him  grievous 
appears,  one  at  which  the  Governor  accounts  of  the  pomp  and  extrava- 
and  the  higher  servants  dined;  gance  of  his  servants;  and  he  set 
another  appropriated  to  the  factors  himself  to  work,  heart  and  soul,  to 
and  writers — "differing  only  in  correct  this  licentiousness.  Next 
this,"  says  Mr.  Lockyer — "  here  you  to  the  matter  of  good  investments, 
have  a  .great  deal  of  punch  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  to  come  his 
little  wine ;  there  what  wine  you  leading  idea ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
please,  and  as  little  punch."  The  that  there  was  not  good  reason  for 
Governor  went  abroad  with  an  es-  the  uneasiness  he  felt, 
cort  of  native  peons,  ''besides  his  The  seventeenth  century  closed 
English  guards  to  attend  him,"  in  darkly  and  turbulently  upon  the 
with  two  Union  flags  carried  before  Company's  establishments  in  all 
him,  and  "  country  musick  enough  parts  of  India.  East  and  West  it 
to  frighten  a  stranger  into  a  belief  was  all  the  same.  Bengal  vied  with 
the  men  were  mad."  This  writer  Surat  in  the  lawlessness  and  licen- 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  trade  tiousness  of  the  English  factories, 
carried  on  by  the  Company's  ser-  The  fierce  internecine  contentions 
vants.  He  says,  that  as  it  was  no  which  arose  among  the  Company's 
uncommon  thing  to  make  50  per  servants  were  the  greatest  scandal 
cent  by  a  venture,  money  borrowed  of  all.  Nowadays,  when  mem- 
at  25  per  cent  from  a  native  capi-  bers  of  council  fall  out,  they  write 
talist  turned  out  very  well.  strongly  worded  minutes  against 
This  account  of  the  factory  at  each  other,  content  with  a  war  of 
Madras  may,  with  slight  variations,  words.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
be  held  to  describe  also  the  factory  century  they  •*  went  out,'*  accord- 
at  Surat,  the  only  one  which  at  ing  to  the  most  approved  laws  of 
that  time  could  vie  with  it.  The  honour,  and  fired  pistols  at  each 
salaries  were  nearly  the  same,  and  other ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
the  customs  of  the  settlement  *  al-  seventeenth,  they  used  their  fists, 
most  identical.  It  would  appear,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  cud- 
however,  that  all  the  Company's  gel  —  the  argumentum  haculinum 
servants  (sitting  according  to  their  being  held  in  great  esteem  in  the 
rank)  dined  at  one  table,  which  is  councils  of  the  nation.  The  Fresi- 
said  to  have  been  kept  up  in  great  dent  kept  his  counsellors  in  order 
style — "  all  the  dishes,  plates,  and  with  a  staff,  and  sometimes  enforced 
drinking  cup?,  being  of  massive  his  authority  with  such  a  lavish  ez- 
and  pure  silver."  A  band  of  music  penditure  of  blows,  that  human  na- 
attended    the    president    at   dinner,  ture  could  not  bear  up  without  com. 
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plaining.  One  unfortonate  member  peroRal  of  his  masters  at  home,  and 
of  the  civil  service  of  the  period  therefore  threw  himself  into  the 
complained  that  he  had  received  hands  of  a  fellow  named  Hall, 
from  the  President  two  cuts  in  the  **  captain  of  the  soldierp,"  who 
head  ;  the  one  very  long  and  deep,  kept  a  punch-house  and  a  billiard- 
the  other  a  slight  thing  in  compari-  table,  and  soon  came  to  rule  the 
son  to  that ;"  *'  then  a  great  bio  we  settlement  There  were,  besides,  at 
on  my  left  arme,  which  has  enflamed  that  time,  among  the  chief  servants 
the  shoulder,  and  deprived  me  of  of  the  Company,  a  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is 
the  use  of  that  limbe;  on  my  right  said  to  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
side  a  blowe  on  ray  ribs,  just  be-  Charnock  was  slothful ;  and  one 
ueath  the  pap,  which  is  a  stoppage  Charles  Pale,  who  was  as  fond  of 
to  my  breath,  and  makes  me  in-  fighting  as  his  chief,  and  *' whose 
capable  of  helping  myself;  on  my  masterpiece,'*  it  is  said,  '^was  to 
left  hip  another,  nothicg  inferior  to  invent  differences  between  man  and 
the  first;  but,  above  all,  a  cut  on  man,  and  deeply  swear  to  the  most 
the  brow  of  my  eye."  Truly  a  extravagant  lies  he  could  invent." 
hazardous  service ;  but  there  were  Things  were,  indeed,  in  so  bad  a 
greater  dangers  >even  than  these  cud-  state  that  Sir  John  Gouldsbargh 
gellings,  for  it  was  reported  home  went  round  from  Madras  to  reduce 
to  the  Company  in  1696-97,  that  them  to  order.  Before  he  arrived 
there  had  been  a  plot  among  their  Charnock  and  Pale  had  died  ;  and 
servants  at  Surat  to  murder  the  Pre-  so  two  obstacles  to  the  reformation  of 
sident.  "  There  is  strong  presurap-  the  settlement  were  removed, 
tio.n  that  it  was  intended  first  that  The  equanimity  of  the  Company 
the  President  should  be  stabbed  ;  was  at  this  time  much  distbrbed  by 
when  hopes  of  that  failed  by  the  the  bad  writing  and  the  bad  morals* 
guards  being  doubled,  it  seems  of  their  servants.  Whether  there 
poison  was  agreed  upon,  and  all  was  any  connection  discovered  be- 
bound  to  secrecy  upon  a  horrid  im-  tween  the  two  is  not  very  apparent, 
precation  of  damnation  to  the  dis-  though  more  unlikely  relationships 
coverer,  whom  the  rest  were  to  fall  have  ere  now  been  discovered.  It 
upon  and  cut  off.'*  would  be  hard  to  judge  some  pub- 
In  Bengal,  matters  were  in  no  lie  men,  whom  we  could  name  by 
better  state.  That  settlement  was  their  penmanship.  It  is  not  every 
not  then  what  it  afterwards  came  cabinet  minister,  indeed,  who  •  can 
to  be— the  chief  seat  of  English  write  legibly.  But  in  the  early  days 
trade  and  English  government —  of  the  East  India  Company's  estab- 
but  was  looked  upon,  by  reason  of  lishments,  bad  writing  may  have 
its  remoteness,  as  a  sort  of  outlying  been  the  direct  resalt  of  bad  morals 
factory  of  no  great  credit  or  pro-  — the  feeble,  shaky,  indistinct  let- 
mise.  The  Company's  establish-  ters  of  the  morning  clearly  reflect- 
ment  was  then  at  Chuttanutty,  ing  the  debauch  over  night  Be 
which  has  since  come  to  be  called,  this  as  it  may,  the  managers  at 
at  Calcutta,  a  place  of  no  great  ac-  home  wrote  out  in  their  general 
count ;  and  the  Company's  servants,  letter  of  the  5th  of  Jannary,  1710-11 : 
under  the  chieftainship  of  Job  Char-  "  We  find  the  papers,  in  the 
nock,  had  not  lived  together  more  packets  and  other  writings,  are 
peacefully  than  their  brethren  at  very  badly  performed.  We  expect 
Surat.  Charnock  abpears  to  have  this  to  be  remedied ;  and  if  any  of 
been  a  bold  bad  man,  half  a  heathen,  the  writers  don't  write  so  good 
immoderately  addicted  to  fighting,  hands  as  might  be  expected,  we 
and  not  only  contentious  himself,  hope  they  will  improve  and  do  bet- 
but  the  cause  of  contention  in  others,  ter.  If,  through  pride  or  idlene8a» 
As  a  man  of  business  he  was  sloth-  they,  or  any  other  with  yon,  will 
fnl  in  the  extreme,  hated  writing  not,  give  them  fair  warning,  and  if 
letters    and    consultations    for    the  they  don't  mend,  dismiss  tbem  oour 
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service.  The  same  we  say  of  all  they  are  every  day  at  meals,  under 
'  that  are  immoral  and  won't  be  re-  tbe  eye  of  their  superiors,  they 
claimed.  And  let  this  be  a  general  will  be  necessitated  to  observe  a 
rule  for  all  time  to  come."  This,  better  decorum ;  and  if  any  of  tliem 
at  all  events,  is  bhort,  sharp,  and  are  careless,  extravagant,  and  other- 
decisive.*  But  the  Company  had,  wise  blameworthy,  they  will  be 
in  addition  to  these  general  orders,  soon  reclaimed,  when  they  know 
some  specific  rules  to  prescribe,  that  they  must  every  day  expect  to 
Tbey  were  always  steady  advocates  hear  of  it  from  yon,  tbe  President 
and  promoters  of  tbe  messing  sys-  and  Council ;  and  then  we  are  sure 
tem.  Tbey  believed  that  a  general  we  shall  be  at  a  less  charge  by  a 
table  tended  greatly  to  good  morals,  general  table,  if  any  tolerable  care 
as  well  as  to  public  economy.  But  be  taken  therein,  tban  we  are  by 
tbe  Company's  servants,  in  spite  of  making  allowances  to  each  several- 
orders  from  home,  were  continually  ly."  The  thrift  of  John  Company 
drifting  into  more  independent  was  sure  to  creep,  sooner  or  later, 
habits.  Tbe  restraint  of  the  gene-  into  these  admonitions;  but  it  is  to 
ral  table  was  irksome  to  them ;  his  credit  that  we  soon  find  him 
they  liked  better  to  receive  "  diet  falling  back  upon  tbe  moralities, 
money"  and  to  provide  for  them-  for  he  goes  on  to  eay :  "We  have 
selves.  Tbe  Company  thought  that  reason  to  believe,  what  is  told  us, 
this  was  provocative  of  extrava-  that  those  allowances  give  some  of 
gance  and  licentiousness,  so  they  our  servants  the  temptations,  and, 
wrote  out  to  Bengal  saying :  "  We  of  consequence,  expose  them  to 
observe  in  your  letter  by  the  Re-  drunkenness  and  lasciviousoess  ; 
cover y,  you  keep  no  general  table,  and  we  would  take  away  the  temp- 
whicb  we  don't  like,  for  the  follow-  tation,  looking  upon  it  as  a  certain 
ing  reasons  :  Oar  factors  and  rule,  if  they  once  lose  their  virtue, 
writers  are  thereby  expoted  to  a  we  have  no  reason  long  to  expect 
loose  way  of  living,  to  loss  of  time,  their  fidelity.  For  all  these  reasons, 
and  ill  company,  which,  by  being  we  require  you  to  restore  the  gene- 
at  a  general  table,  would  be  pre-  ral  table;  and  if  you  can  give  us 
vented.  Our  business  is  not  likely  auy  that  you  think  have  greater 
to  be  so  well-minded,  and  tbey  have  weight  to  the  contrary,  when  we 
specious  pretences  for  their  absence  hear  them  yon  shall  know  our 
•  if  found  fault  with.     Besides,  when  minds  in  future." 

*  We  are  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  the  present  race  of  statesmen  are.  on  the 
whole,  distiDguished  by  excellent  penmanship.  Lord  Derby's  handwriting  is 
beautiful — equally  elegant  and  legible.  Lord  Stanley's  is  as  legible  as  large  pica, 
but  certainly  not  elegant.  Lord  Palmerson's  is  free,  pleasant,  and  by  no  means  ob- 
scure. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  an  excellent  hand, — long,  well-formed  letters, 
and  very  distinct.  Lord  John  Russell's  penmanship  is  not  unlike  the  Colonial  Mini- 
ster's, but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  more  to 
the  purport  of  the  present  paper  to  say  that  the  East  India  Company,  nearly  all 
through  the  present  century,  have  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  caligraphy  of 
their  chief  servant,  the  Governor-General,  who  has  set  an  example  of  penmanship  to 
the  whole  class  of  writers  which  ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  handwriting  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Sir  George  Bar- 
low's was  little  inferior.  Lord  Minto  wrote  a  remarkably  firm,  solid,  legible  hand. 
Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Amherst  were  somewhat  stately  in  their  penmanship,  but 
every  letter  was  as  clear  as  type.  Lord  William  Bentinck  ran  his  letters,  and  some- 
times his  words,  a  little  too  much  into  each  other,  but  he  wrote  a  good  flowing  band 
that  was  rarely  otj^erwise  than  legible.  Lord  Auckland's  writing  was  peculiarly 
round  and  distmct,  the  very  reverse  of  his  successor's,  Lord  EUenborough's,  which 
was  pretty  and  lady-like,  and  not  distinct ;  but  he  was  always  one  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  naughty  boys.  Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  a  beautiful  hand — flowing  and  ele- 
gant, but  very  distinct;  and  the  present  Governor- General,  Lord  Canning,  need  not 
blush  to  see  his  handwriting  placed  beside  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
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r  'But  Mr.  Company,  Dot  UDmindfol  iDcorrigihle,    Le    was    to    be    ECDt 
of   the  fact  that    the  general    table  home.     ''  If   any  factor    or  writer,'* 
might    have    its    inconveniences    for  says    the    Court's    preneral    letter  of 
his    married    servants,    was    conside-  the  2d   February   1712-13,  '*  proves 
rate  enough  to  introduce  an  excep-  not    diligent,    but    idle    or    viciou?, 
tional    clause    into    his    instructions,  send    them    home ;    don't    let    them 
saying :  "  This  we  say  as  to  all  un-  stay   to  infect  others ;   we  know  no 
married    people  ;    but    if   you   shall  better  way  to  deal  with  them." 
Fee    cause    to  allow  diet    money  to       Meanwhile,    however,    the    Presi- 
those  who    have    families,  you  may  dent    and    Council    of   Bengal    con- 
do   it  till  our  further  orders,  advis-  trived    to    give    their  masters  some 
ing  us  what  is  so  allowed,  to  whom,  ''reasons   that    have  greater  weight 
and    for  what    reasons."    Then    the  to  the  contrary,"  in  respect  of  the 
instruction   proceeds  in  a  right  good  alleged    advantages  of  the  "general 
paternal    spirit :   "  Our  main   danger  table,"  especially   protesting  that    it 
in    this    is  to  remove  all    occasions  was  by  no  means  an  economical  in- 
from    our    servants    of    debauchery,  stitution ;   so  the   Court    gave   way, 
and    being   tainted    by  ill    example,  especially,    they    said,  "  as    in    your 
which    is  very    infectious    to   young  consultations  you  make  it  plain  that 
people;    also,  to    keep    them    under  we  shall,  in   your  opinion,  be  great 
a    regular    and    virtuous    course    of  savers    by    the    diet    money."    **Let 
living,  and  thereby  to  have  our  own  us  find,"  they  add,  *'  you  will  all  be 
business     better     minded,    and     the  faithful  and  diligent  for  us,  and  not 
interest  of   the  Company  promoted,  make  our  benefit  always  give  place 
And  to  render  this  oor  design  more  to  yours,  ns  though  the  proverb  was, 
effectual,    we    direct    that    you,    the  *  Self— and  then  the  Company.' *^ 
President  and  Council,  do,  at  certain        This    was    written     in     1714-15. 
standing  seasons,   set    apart  a    time  Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later, 
to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  all  sad   news   came   to  England   of   the 
our  factors  and  writers,  of  the  per-  addiction  of  the  Company*s  servants 
sons    under    whom    they    are;    and,  to    the    vice    of    gambling.      These 
calling    them    severally    before    you,  tidings  greatly   disquieted    the  souls 
let    them    know    the    account    you  of  the  worthy  managers  of  Leaden- 
have  of  them,  and,  as  they  deserve,  hall,   who    determined    to  check    by 
either  admonish  or  commend  theoL"  stringent    measures    the    destructive 
Then  comes  another  practical  remedy  practice.     So  they  wrote  out  a  gene-  . 
for  licenti(jusness.      It  was   thought  ral  letter,  ^ayiug  :  *'  We  are  greatly 
as  desirable  that  the  younger  Com-  concerned  to  hear  that  the  mischiev- 
pany's  servants  should    lodge  under  ous  vice  of   gaming   continues,  and 
a  general  roof  as  that  they  should  even  increases,  among   our  covenant 
board     at    a    common    table :     so  servants,  free  merchants,  and   othejcp , 
the     Company    issue    a    prohibition  residing  at  our  settlements  in  IndS, 
against    promiscuous    lying,    or,    as  for  great  sums  of  money,  and  that 
they  call  it,  layings  up  and  down  in  the  women  also  are  infected  there- 
the    town  :    *'  We    positively    direct  with ;    by   which    means  many  per- 
that  all  our  unmarried  young  people  sons  have  been  ruined,  as  well   oq 
do  lodge  in  our  own  factory,  if  there  board  ship  as  on  shore.    Of  this  there 
be    accommodation     for    them,    and  are  several    flagrant    instances.     By 
not  lay  up  and  down  in  the  town.  Act  of  Parliament,  all  gaming  here 
which  exposes    them  to  several    in-  above    £10     is    strictly    prohibited, 
conveniences."     Neither    these  rules  under    severe    penalties.      That    we 
nor    these    admonitions    appear    to  may  do  what  in  us  lies  to  prevent 
have  had  much  effect ;  for  the  Com-  the    evils    which,    sooner    or    later, 
pany    soon    afterwards    were    driven  generally  attend   aH    gamesters,  and 
to  prescribe  a    penalty  for  the    in-  frequently  prove    their  ruin,   we  do 
fraction   of   their  mandates.    If  any  hereby  peremptorily  forbid  all  man- 
Company's    servant    proved    to    be  ner    of   gaming  whatsoever,  in    any 
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of  oar  settlements  or  elsewhere  iD  be  a  covenaot  servant)  we  direct 
India,  to  the  amount  of  £10,  or  np-  that  be  shall  have  a  year's  stand- 
wards  ;  and  if  any  of  onr  covenant  ing  allowed  him  in  our  service,  and 
servants,  or  others  in  our  employ,  be  further  entitled  to  our  favour 
whether  civil,  maritime,  or  military,  as  a  person  inclined  to  check  this 
or  any  free  merchants  under  our  vile  practice."  Ob,  fie !  Mr.  Oom- 
protection,  shall  have  been  dis-  pany — fie !  If  you  are  to  have 
covered  to  have  played  at  any  sort  either  gamesters  or  informers  in 
of  game,  for  the  value  of  £10  ster-  your  service,  take  the  former  for 
ling  or  upwards  at  a  time,  and  be  choice.  Have  no  Judases  among 
thereof  convicted  before  you  by  two  tbem.  Do  you  think  to  take 
creditable  witnesses  (which  wit-  away  "  the  reproach  "  of  betraying 
nesses  we  require  that  you  Bhall  be  a  friend  and  companion  by  pay- 
always  ready  to  bear  and  admit  of  ine  the  betrayer  for  the  dirty  job  ? 
them),  such  offender,  be  he  who  he  Will  "  a  year's  standing  "  wash  him 
will,  and  in  what  station  soever,  white?  Your  servant  who  would 
shall,  ipse  facto,  be  pent  home  and  take  the  forty  pieces,  you  may  be 
dismissed  the  Company's  service  by  sure,  would  not  only  game  but 
the  first  shipping,  as  likewise  all  cheat  at  cards  or  at  dice, 
free  merchants,  and  all  women,  mar-  Gaming  is  only  one  form  of  ex- 
ried  or  unmarried,  whether  belong-  travagance  —  the  Company's  Ber- 
ing to  our  covenant  servants,  or  who  vants  were,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
are  under  our  protection."  masters,  guilty  ^of  many  which  de- 
It  is  easy  to  drive  a  coach-and-  manded  vigorous  suppression  by 
four  through  such  prohibitory  ei)act-  the  strong  hand  of  authority.  They 
ments  as  these  ;  and  in  all  probability,  were  waxing  proud,  ostentatious, 
therefore,  they  were  found  as  dead  and  self-indolgent  —  keeping  many 
letters.  A  man  who  may  play  for  servants,  horses,  and  equipages,  in 
£9,  193.  '*at  a  time,"  may  win  or  a  faint  attempt  at  Oriental  pomp, 
lose  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  Quiet  homely  men  were  they  in 
course  of  a  night.  What  the  exact  Leadenhall  Street,  and  they  could 
meaning  of  the  interdict  may  have  not  tolerate  the  airs  of  their  factory 
been  is  not  very  clear  ;  but  the  servants.  So,  in  December,  1731, 
actual  prohibition  seems  only  to  they  wrote  out  to  Bengal  saying, 
have  extended  to  the  staking  of  £10  that  none  the  least  of  the  complaints 
or  upwards  on  any  one  game.  Any  from  that  place  were  of  the  "  extra- 
difficulty  on  this  score,  however,  vagant  way  of  living "  common 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  among  their  servants.  "  We  can 
the  Company,  who  regarded  rather  only  recommend  it  very  seriously," 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  de-  they  said,  "  to  our  President,  that 
tection  of  the  offenders,  and  there-  he  shows  a  good  example  of  frugal- 
fore  offered  a  premium  to  those  ity,  by  keeping  a  decent  retinue, 
who  would  inform  against  their  such  as  formerly  was  practised,  for 
comrades.  "We ♦.easily  foresee,"  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  not 
they  wrote,  '*  that  the  reproach  of  fall  into  the  foppery  of  having  a  sett 
being  an  informer  may  keep  back  of  musick  at  his  table,  and  a  coach- 
persons  who  may  know  of  such  gam-  and-six,  with  guards  and  running 
ing  from  discovering  of  it  :  to  pre-  footmen,  as  we  are  informed  is  now 
vent  this,  we  direct  and  order  that  practised,  not  only  by  the  Presi- 
you  enter  into  your  consultations  dent,  but  some  of  the  inferior  rank." 
a  particular  account,  from  time  to  The  snltanising  process,  it  appears, 
time,  of  '  the  persons  who  shall  be  was  already  going  on  bravely  ;  and 
proved  guilty  of  such  gaming  "-r-  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  was 
we  thought  they  were  to  be  sent  sound  policy  in  Leadenhall  Street 
home  sharp — "  as  also  of  the  accu-  to  endeavour  to  restrain  it. 
ser  or  accusers. ;  and  for  the  en-  But  nothing  vexed  these  city  mcr- 
couragement  of  such   accuser,  if  he  chants  so  much  as  the  splendour  of 
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their  servants ;    and  so    they  wrote  these  warnings  had  mach  effect  upon 
oat  again,  sayiog?  ^'That  a  distinc-  the  Company's  servants,  who  grew 
tion  and  decorum  ought  to  be  kept  more    licentious   and    more    trouble- 
tor  the  President   and    Council    we  some  as  time  advanced,  living  extra- 
think  it  reasonable,  and  this  we  our-  vagant  lives,  and  n.nning  into  debt 
selves  would  encourage,  but  should  with    native    merchants,    '*  so  as  to 
be  glad  that  this  was  brought  down  bring     you     under     dependency    to 
to  the  old  standard,  when  a  Presi-  them."      The    Company    were    con- 
dent    used    to    be   satisfied    with    a  tinually  writing  out   to  their  Presi- 
palanquin,  and  two  men  only  went  dents  to  set  a  good  example  to  their 
with  arms  before ;  and  in  that  time  junior  servants,  and  to  report  their 
we  don't  find  that  our  President  had  misdeeds.    Bat  the  Presidents  appear 
less  respect  shown  him  by  the  natives  to  have  done  neither  the  one  thing 
than   now.    However,  as  times  are  nor  the  other.    So  the  Company  again 
altered,  and  that  it  may  be  thought  wrote  out,  in  language  of  grave  re- 
necessary  to  make  some  more  out-  monstrance    to    their    servants.      In 
ward  show  than    formerly,    we  first  the  Court's  general  letter  of  the  8th 
recommend   to  you,  if  possible,  that  of  January,  1782,  they  say  :  "  Much 
you  bring  it  back  to  the  old  standard,  has  been  reported  of  the  great  licen- 
and  exercise  in  every  respect  frugal-  tiousnei^s    which     prevails     in    yonr 
ity,  as  well  in  outward  show   as  in  place    (Bengal),    which    we   do   not 
your  private  way  of  living."      The  choose    particularly    to    mention,    as 
logic  of  this  is   not  so  palpable  as  the  same  must  be  evident  to  every 
the  thrift.    It  seems  as  though  their  rational   mind.      The  evils  resulting 
reluctance  to  relax  their  rules    had  therefrom  to  those  there  and  to  the 
been  so  great,  that  just  as  they  had  Company  cannot  but    be    apparent, 
been    on    the    point    of   authorising  and  it  is  high  time  proper  methods 
greater  stateliness  of  living,  they  had  be  applied  tor  producing  such  a  re- 
lapsed   back    again     into    their    old  formation     as     comports     with    the 
economical    precepts  ;    for    presently  laws  of  sound  religion  and  morality, 
they  go  on  to  instruct  the  President,  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable. 
sayiner,  **  If  you  should  think  it  fit,  We  depend  upon  you  who  are  prin- 
by  the  alteration   of  times,   or  any  cipals  in   the  management .  to  set  a 
other  reasons,  to  keep  up  the  dig-  real  good  example,  and  to  influence 
uity  and  honour  of  your  employers  others  to  follow  the  same,  in  such  a 
by    making   some   show    when    you  manner  as  that  virtue,  decency,  and 
appear  abroad,  it  is  our  positive  or-  order  be  well  established,  and  there- 
der  that  none  of  you,  or  any  of  our  by  induce  the  natives  round  you  to 
servants,  shall  exceed   the   rules   we  entertain    the    same     high    opinion 
now  lay  down,  which  are,  that  the  which     they    formerly    had    of    the 
President,  at  his  own  expense,  may  English    honour    and    integrity  —  a 
make  use   of    a  coach-and-four,  and  point  of  the  highest  moment  to  as.'' 
each  of  the  gentlemen  in  council  a  In  these  exhortations  there  was  al- 
coach-and-pair,  and  that  any  of  our  ways  much  of  tb^  Inudator  temporis 
other    servants,   and    the    free    mer-  acti ,-  but  at  wLut  period   the  Com- 
chants    under     our    covenants    who  pany's  servants  behaved  so  well,  and 
think    they    can    afford  it,  a  single  the  national  character  was  held   in 
chaise    or    saddle-horse  ;"    and,    the  such  high  esteem  by  the  natives  of 
better  to  enforce  this  rule,  the  Pre-  the  country,  we  have  not  been  able 
sident  was  instructed  to  send  home  to  determine. 

every  year    an    exact  list  of  every  These  admonitions  appear  altoge- 

person  under  him,  and  of  the  equi-  ther  to  have  miscarried ;  for  iostcttd 

pages  and  horses  kept  by  each,  **  that  of  producing  any  reformatory  effect 

we  may  judge  whether  such  persons  upon    the    lives    of   the    Company's 

are   fit  to  be  continued  in  our  ser-  servants,     the     rebellious     civilians 

vice.''  laughed  at  their  masters,  and  ridi- 

Neither     these     admonitions     nor  culed    their   homilies   outright.      It 
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would  appear  that  there  were  never  on  duty,  or  prevented  by  sickness,  be 

wanting  persons  to    inform  the  Di-  also  obliged  to  attend, 

rectors  at  home  of  what  was  going  "That  the  Governor  and  Council  do 

on     in     their     distant     settlements,  carefully  attend  to  the  morals  and  man- 

These,   we  presume,  were  the  ship-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  our  servants  in  general, 

captains    who     brought    home    the  ®°5  reprove  and  admonish  them  when 

news  of  the  factories,  together  with  and  whenever  it  shaU  be  found  necessaij. 

the  merchandise    of   the    East,   and  ^^I^t^L^  ^^^^'''''   servants  do 

««^K«Ki«  ;««».«*,'«f«^  ♦k«.v>«^i«««  ™;*v.  avoid,  as  much  as  their  several  situations 

probably    ngratiated  themselves  with  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  -^  ^^  expensive  manner  of 

iheir  employers   by  condemning   the  living,and  consider  that,  as  the  represen- 

irregularities  of   their  brethren.     At  tatives  of  a  body  of  merchants,  a  decent 

all  events,   the   Court  were   credibly  frugality  wUl  be  much  more  in  character, 

informed   of   the    manner    in    which  "That  you  take  particular  care  that 

tlic   letter   last  quoted  was   received  our  younger  servants  do  not  launch  into 

in   Bengal:  "We  are  well  assured,"  expenses  beyond  their  incomes,  especially 

they   wrote    out    again    in    January  upon  their  first  arrival ;  and  we  here  lay 

1754,   **  that   the  paragraph   in   our  It  down  as  a  standing  and  positive  com- 

letter  of  the  8th  of  July  1752,  re-  ma^d,  that  no  writer  be  allowed  to  keep 

lating  to   the    prevailing    licentious-  a  palanquin,  horse,  or  chaise  during  the 

ness  of  your  place,  were  received  by  *^''?pJ?^  ^^^  writership. 

many    of    our    servants    in   superior  That  you  set  apart  one  day  m  every 

stations    with  great     contempt,    and  ZT^t  to^Ll^^^  """^    ''^'''^  ."^  IZ"" 

«u          u'    4.      i?          u    •  J        ^  "°d  it  necessary,   to  inquire    into  the 

was   the    subject    of  much    mdecent  general  conduct  and  behaviour  of  all  our 

ridicule;     but    whatever     turn     you  servants  below  the  Council,  and  enter 

may   give   to   oiir    adinonitioDs— call  the  result  thereof  in  your  Diary  for  our 

it   preaching,   or   what  you  please —  observation." 
unless   a  stop   is   put  to  the  present 

licentious    career,    we    can    have   no  Not  very  long   after   the    receipt  of 

dependence  on   the  integrity    of  our  this  letter,  the  Bengal  civilians  were 

servants,  now  or  in  future;   for  it  is  subjected   to   some  rough  discipline, 

too    melancholy    a    truth    that    the  which   may,  for  a  time,   have  taken 

younger  class  tread  too  closely  upon  some    of    their    pride    of    life    and 

the  heels  of  their  superiors)  and,  as  licentiousness    of   behaviour    out    of 

far    as    circumstances    will     admit,  them.     In  the  Black   Hole  of  Cal- 

and  even   farther,  copy  the  bad  ex-  cutta     these     worthies     may    have 

amples  which  are  continually  before  made    good    resolutions,    not    to    be 

their    eyes."      It    was    plainly,    the  broken  immediately  on  their  return 

Directors    continued,  no    use  to  ex-  to  a  purer  atmosphere, 

postulate  any  farther,  so,  as  supreme  The  conquest  of  Bengal  imparted 

mjisters,    they    were    determined    to  a  new  aspect  to  the  character  of  the 

put  forth    their    authority,    and    to  Company's  service.     Indeed,  it  may 

dictate  commands   which  *'  all    who  almost  be  said  that  the  Civil   Ser- 

value  their  continuance  in   our  ser-  vice  proper  dates  from  that  momen- 

vice"    were    called    upon    to    obey,  tons  epoch.      Up  to  that  point  in 

We  give  these  commands  in  extenso.  the    history  of   our   Indian    Empire 

If  they  do  nothing  else,   they  show  the    Company's    servants    had    been 

what  an  honest,  well  -  meaning  gen-  almost  exclusively  merchants  —  now 

tieman    Mr.    Company  was   at   that  they      grew      into      administrators, 

time,  and   what  an  interest  he  took  What  were   known    as    the   **  Com- 

in  the  wellbeing  of  his  seryants,  to  pany's    affairs  "  were  simply  affairs 

say  nothing  of  his  own  : —  of   trade  —  buying  and    selling  the 

"That  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  Fovision  of  investments      Bat  now 

all  the  rest  of  our  servan^  both  civil  there  was  revenue  to    be  collected, 

and  military,  do  constantly  and  regularly  ^^^  justice  to  be  administered,  and 

attend  the    divine  worship    at  church  relations  with  native  princes  to   bo 

every  Sunday,  unless  prevented  by  sick-  established.     And  now,  if  the  Coin- 

ness  or  some  other  reasonable  cause,  and  pany  had  been  wise  in    their    gen- 

that  all  the  common  soldiers  who  are  not  eration,    they    would     have    looked 
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the  position  in  the  face,  and  soever  be  permitted  to  keep  either 
placed  their  servants  on  an  entirely  palankeen,  horse,  or  chaise  daring 
new  footing  with  respect  to  their  his  writership,  on  pain  of  being 
permitted  sources  of  emolument,  immediately  dismissed  the  service." 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  We  know  now  what  well-meaning 
passed  away  since  Sir  Thomas  Kae  drivelling  this  was.  In  this  des- 
had  recommended  to  give  "great  patch  the  Company  spoke  of  "the 
wage?,  to  the  content"  of  their  ser-  distressed  situation  of  our  once 
vants ;  '*  for  then  you  know  what  flourishing  settlement  of  Fort  Wil- 
you  part  from,*'  but  they  had  not  liam."  Why,  the  settlement  was 
jet  taken  the  hint ;  and  even  now,  flourishing  as  it  had  never  flourished 
when  they  found  that  they  had  before.  The  Company's  servants 
emerged  from  the  proprietorship  of  had  taken  up  a  trade  beside  which 
a  few  factories  into  the  sovereignty  every  other  was  poor  and  unremu- 
of  a  great  province,  they  still  could  nerative.  They  had  become  king- 
not  recognise  the  wisdom  of  de-  makers,  and  untold  wealth  was  flow- 
taching  their  servants  from  trade,  ing  into  their  coffers.  The  English 
and  flepriving  them,  by  the  grant  were  now  the  dominant  race  in 
of  liberal  salaries,  of  all  pretexts  for  Bengal,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
receiving  bribes  from  the  natives  of  they  could  not  do.  For  the  first 
the  country.  In  1758  they  thought  time  they  knew  their  power,  and 
they  were  straining  their  liberality  they  turned  their  knowledge  to  pro- 
by  raising  the  pay  of  a  writer  to  fitable  account.  The  feeble  natWes 
£40  per  annum.  *'  We  do  hereby  could  not  resist  the  white  men,  bnt 
direct,"  they  wrote  out  to  Bengal,  they  could  buy  them.  It  was  soon 
*•  that  the  future  appointment  to  a  seen  that  they  all  had  their  price, 
writer  for  salary,  diet  money,  and  The  situation  was  new  to  the  Corn- 
all  allowances  whatever,  be  four  pany's  servants,  and  it  dazzled  them, 
hundred  current  rupees  per  annum,  so  that  they  could  not,  or  they 
which  mark  of  our  favour  and  at-  would  not,  see  right  from  wrong, 
tention,  properly  attended  to,  must  Large  fortunes  were  made  in  an  in- 
prevent  their  reflection  on  what  we  credibly  sh(jrt  space  of  time.  It 
shall  further  order  in  regard  to  was  the  blackest  period  of  all  in 
them,  as  having  jiny  other  object  or  the  whole  history  of  the  Indian 
foundation     than     their     particular  service. 

interest  or    happiness."      They  then  There  is    nothing  strange  in  the 

referred   to    their  letter   of  the  23d  picture.      The    Company's    servants 

of    January    1754,    the    instructions  were    unaccustomed   to    power,   and 

contained    yi   which    they  were   de-  they  did  not  know  how  to  exercise 

termined  to   enforce,   *'  from  a  per-  it  with    moderation.      Between  the 

suasion    that    the    indigence   of  our  date  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal  and 

junior     servants,    which    may    too  Clive's  return  to  Calcutta  in  1765, 

often  have  been  the  effect  of  their  there  was    more    money  made    and 

vices    and    the    imitation    of    their  more  wrong  done  by  the  Company's 

seniors,  hath  not  a  little  contributed  civilians  than    in   any  like    number 

to  increase  that  load  of  complaints  of  years  twice  told.    But  Clive  went 

which    have    been    so    strongly  and  out    resolute    to    *'  cleanse    the    Au- 

repeatedly  urged   by  the   Nabob,  in  gsean  stable.'/    The  first  news    that 

regard  to  the  abuse  of  Unsticks,  a  reached     this     was     that     fourteen 

practice  we    have    ever    disclaimed ;  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  distributed 

and    are    determined     to    show    in  among  nine  of  the  chief  officers  of 

future  the  strongest    marks    of  our  the  settlement,  in  payment  of  a  new 

resentment  to  such  as  shall  be  guilty  act  of  king-making, 

of,  and  do  most  positively  order  and  Whilst  Clive  was  carrying  out  these 

direct  (and  will  admit  of  no  repre-  great  reforms,  striking  off  the  tallest 

sentation    for    your    postponing    the  poppy -heads,  honest  Mr.  Company, 

execution  of  it)  that  no  writer  what-  in  Leadenhall  Street,  was  still  maun- 
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dering  about  the  irregularities  of  tively  that  do  writer  should  keep 
his  jouDger  servants.  It  always  a  palanquin  unless  "absolutely  ne- 
distressed  him  greatly  to  think  that  cessary  for  ttie  preservation  of 
his  young  writers  were  not  so  thrifty  health  ;  **  that  no  writer  should  keep 
in  their  habits  or  so  regular  in  their  ''  more  than  one  servant  besides  a 
lives  as  they  might  have  been ;  and  cook ; "  that  no  writer  should  be 
he  was  continually  exhorting  his  permitted  to  keep  a  horse  without 
high  functionaries  to  bring  the  mis-  the  express  permission  of  the  Go- 
chic  vous  youngsters  to  account,  vernor ;  &nd  that  no  writer  *  should 
Send  me  home  the  names,  he  said,  be  permitted,  either  by  himself  or 
of  those  who  will  not  obey  you.  jointly  with  others,  to  keep  a  coun- 
But  Clive  was  sending  home  his  try  house.  **  With  respect  to  table 
lists  at  this  time,  and  they  contained  liquors,^'  he  added,  **  we  cannot  pre- 
the  names  of  men,  nht  low  down  in  tend  to  form  regulations  for  tliem,^' 
the  roll  of  the  Company's  establish-  nor  '*  with  respect  to  general  extra- 
ment,  but  up  among  the  great  mer-  vagance  in  drees,"  of  which  sad  ac- 
cbants.  Still  Mr.  Company  kept  to  counts  had  reached  home;  but  the 
bis  text ;  and,  still  solicitous  for  the  Governor  was  to  keep  a  watchful 
morals  of  his  young  men,  wrote  out  eye  upon  them,  and  to  see  that  they 
to  the  Governor,  in  1765,  that  all  conformed  to  that  system  of  econo- 
superior  servants  were  to  lodge  in  my  which  had  been  so  often  pre- 
the  new  fort  so  soon  as  accommoda-  scribed. 

tion  could  be  provided,  and  not,  a%  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  ser- 
ihey  did  of  old,  '^  to  lay  up  and  down  vants  of  the  Company  laughed  at 
in  the  town."*  Of  course  Govern-  these  sumptuary  regulations,  and 
ment  were  no  longer  to  make  them  made  a  point  of  evading  them, 
"an  allowance  of  house-rent."  Al-  Sometimes  there  was  a  good  deal 
though  this  was  imperatively  direct-  of  humour  in  .the  manner  of  eva- 
ed  to  be  a  stundiog  order,  it  does  sion.  For  example,  at  Madras, 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  strictly  where  the  restrictions  appear  to 
(•beyed ;  for  it  is  certain  that  when  have  been  greater  than  at  Calcutta, 
William  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  an  order  had  gone  forth  against 
Teignmouth)  went  out  to  India  soon  the  use  of  umbrellas  as  protections 
afterwards,  he  lodged,  not  in  the  against  the  sun.  These  sun-shades, 
fort,  but  in  the  town  of  Calcutta.  principally  made  of  broad  leaves  or 
A  little  later  we  find  Mr.  Com-  split  bamboos,  were  called  roundels, 
pany  complaining  that  his  younger  from  their  shape.  These  being  pro- 
servants  were  drawing  large  bills  on  hibited  by  name,  the  young  writers 
their  friends  at  home.  He  suspect-  had  their  umbrellas  made  square, 
ed,  therefore,  that  su^  as  had  not  and  set  forth  that,  although  they 
these  resources  must  be  getting  into  knew  that  roundels  were  prohibited, 
debt  to  their  native  Banyans,  and  thus  there  was  nothing  in  orders  against 
rendering  themselves  *'  liable  to  be  squaredels.  On  another  occasion,  a 
tempted  to  infidelity  in  the  offices  regulation  having  gone  forth  against 
they  were  trusted  with."  He  there-  the  use  of  gold  lace  on  the  coats  of 
fore  again  strenuously  insisted  on  the  writers,  a  young  civilian,  when 
the  necessity  of  sumptuary  regula-  brought  up  for  infringing  the  law, 
tions,    again    laying    down     impera-  and  asked  if   be  did  not  know  the 

*  Later  in  this  year  (December  1765),  we  find  the  Company  flying  at  hightr 
game,  for  they  wrote  out  that  more  care  was  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers of  Council,  doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the  competency  and  integrity  of 
these  high  fuDctionaries.  Considering  what  Clive  wai  doing  at  the  time,  any  or- 
ders on  the  subject  were  quite  uncalled  for.  But  there  is  often  something  ludi- 
crously irrelevant  in  the  Court's  orders,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  arisen  at  the  time  of  receipt,  and  often  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting. This  is  mainly  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  tardiness  of  communication  be- 
tween England  and  India. 
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regulation,  said  that  be  was  aware  holding  or  exercising  any  civil  or 
of  an  order  against  gold  lace,  but  militHry  office  under  the  Crown  or 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  bind-  the  Company  in  the  East  Indies 
ingf  shall    accept,    receive,   or     take,   di- 

Lord  Clivers  cleansing  mission  to  rectly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
India  did  much  to  put  an  end  to  any  other  person  or  persons  on  bis 
the  reign  of  the  adventurers.  Ever  behalf,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  of 
since  the  conquest  of  Bengal  the  and  from  any  of  the  Indian  princes 
cupidity  of  England  bad  been  ex-  or  powers,  or  their  ministers  or 
cited,  and  men  of  all  kinds  bad  agents  (or  any  of  the  natives  of 
gone  forth  with  lucrative  appoint-  Asia),  any  present,  gift,  donation, 
ments  either  in  esse  or  in  posse^  or  gratuity,  or  reward."  On  convic- 
witb  clues  to  some  desperate  job  tion  of  any  infraction  of  this  law, 
by  which  they  might  enrich  them-  the  offender  was  to  forfeit  double 
selves  in  a  year  or  two,  and  return  the  value  of  the  present,  and  to  be 
to  England  as  nabobs  of  the  real  amenable  to  deportation  from  the 
mushroom  tjpe.  These  men  must  country.  In  1784  these  penalties 
not  be  classed  with  the  regular  civil  were  rescinded ;  but  the  Act  of 
servants  of  the  Company.  It  is  not  1793  made  the  demanding  or  re- 
of  them  that  we  are  now  writing,  ceiving  presents  of  any  kind,  evtn 
They  were,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  a  itis- 
the  regular  service,  whom  they  de-  demeanour.  In  1883  this  was  again 
prived  of  some  of  the  best  pickings  modified,  and  the  offense  limited  to 
which  the  country  afforded.  A  tne  receipt  of  presents  'for  his 
letter  from  a  minister  in  England  own  use."  And  so  the  matter 
or  from  an  infiuential  member  of  stands  at  this  time.  Large  quan- 
the  Court  of  Directors  often  stood  titles  of  presents  are  received 
in  lieu  of  all  covenants  and  inden-  from  the  native  princes  and  chiefs, 
tures.  We  are  likely  soon  to  have  But  they  are  thrown  into  a  common 
this  sort  of  thing  over  again.  But  store,  and  sold,  and  from  their  pro- 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak  of  this,  ceeds  return  -  presents  are  purchased 
In  1773  the  Company  bavins;  dis-  to  be  given  to  the  donors, 
covered  that  their  settlement  in  In  the  Act  of  1773  —  so  famous  in 
Bengal  had  been  "  put  into  a  train  Indian  history  —  Warren  Hastings 
of  reform,"  wrote  out  that  the  next  was  named  as  the  first  Governor- 
thing  to  be  done  was  *'  to  revert  to  General  of  India.  Tlie  reforms  in- 
the  old  system,  when  the  bupiness  troduced  by  Lord  Clive  and  the 
of  your  Presidency  was  principally  severe  orders  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
performed  by  our  own  servants,  tors,  now  backed  by  Parliamentary 
who  then  had  knowledge  of  our  enactments,  hdd  reduced  the  pri- 
investmenta,  and  every  other  depart-  mary  advantages  of  the  service  to  a 
ment  of  our  concerns.  You  will,  very  low  state.  Mr.  Shore,  who  had 
therefore,  fill  the  several  offices  then  been  some  four  years  in  India, 
with  the  writers  and  factors  on  wrote  to  England  complaining  that 
your  establishment."  And  from  **the  road  to  opulence  grows  daily 
that  time  the  Company's  own  ser-  narrower.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
vants  had  it  pretty  well  to  them-  tors,"  he  added,  **  are  actuated  with 
fcelves.  such  a  spirit  of  reformation  and  re- 

Anolher  result  of  the  dark  his-  trenchmeut,  and  are  so  well  seconded 
tories  brought  to  light  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Hastings,  that  it  seems  the 
was,  that  Parliament  prohibited  all  rescision  of  all  our  remaining  emolu- 
further  acceptance  by  the  Company's  ments  will  alone  sufiice  it.  The 
or  other  servants  of  pr^ents  from  Company's  service  is,  in  fact,  an 
the  princes  or  other  inhabitants  of  employ  not  rendered  very  desirable. 
India.  The  fau)ous  act  of  1773  Patience,  perseverance,  and  hope, 
declared  ''that,  from  and  after  the  are  all  I  have  left."  His  pay  as  a 
first  day  of  August  1774,  no  person    writer,  he    tells    us,   was,    when  he 
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first  entered  the  service,  eight  ru-  joaths  of  the  same  standing  at 
pees,  or  lees  than  a  pooDd,  a-month  home.  "•  The  study  of  the  country 
—  a  statement  which  we  do  not  languages,  and  the  daily  duties  of 
know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  the  office,  to  which  they  are,  from 
Court's  orders,  quoted  above,  fixing  their  first  arrival,  allotted,  find  em 
the  allowance  of  a  writer  at  £40  a-  plojment  enough  for  the  most  active 
year.  That  the  young  civilians  of  mind  ;  and  in  Asia,  as  in  all  other 
that  period,  however,  underwent  parts  of  the  world,  the  man  who 
considerable  hardship,  we  learn  both  best  attends  to  the  duties  of  his 
from  Mr.  Shore's  Memoirs  and  from  station  and  situation  succeeds  best 
*  those  of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  served  the  in  life.  Bvt  as  to  dissipation,  and 
Company  in  Western  India.  Most  corruption  of  manners  and  morals, 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  state-  a  merchant's  or  banker's  clerk  of 
ment  of  the  latter  gentleman,  that  twenty  years  old  in  London  is  further 
he  was  often  compelled  to  go  to  gone  than  the  Company^  servants  in 
bed  before  night  because  he  could  not  Asia  during  their  whole  lifey 
afford  the  expense  of  a  candle.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  state  of 
If  we  are  to  believe  Captain  barbarism  in  India,  towards  the 
Joseph  Price,  who  wrote  several  close  of  the  last  century,  may  be 
pamphlets  on  Indian  afikirs  about  derived  from  the  autobiographical 
the  year  1780,  the  young  civilians  notes  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay, 
of  that  period  were  on  the  whole  in  the  third  volume  of  that  very 
very  well  conducted.  "  There  are  entertainiug  work,  the  Lives  of  the 
no  doubt,"  he  says,  **  vices  in  some  Lindsays.  The  autobiograpber,  like 
constitutions  which  no  climate  can  a  large  majority  of  his  contempora- 
control,  and  a  warm  one  .the  least  of  ries,  speaks  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
any.  On  this  I  shall  say  nothing  lana:uage  of  high  commendation  : 
more  than  that,  in  all  societies,  some  *'  Never  had  any  one  before  occupied 
few  individuals  will  run  riot.  Time,  that  station  with  a  higher  character, 
and  time  only,  is  able  to  rein  in  He  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
some  of  our  natural  passions.  But  natives  as  well  as  Europeans."  The 
as  for  the  accidental  ones  of  wine  Company's  Civil  Service,  since  that 
and  gaming,  if  they  are  enjoyed  time,  has  rejoiced  in  many  distin- 
any where  in  moderation,  and  with-  guished  members,  but  still  Warren 
out  gross  abuse,  it  is  in  the  East  Hastings  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
Indies ;  for  I  never  knew  a  young  list.  Mr.  Lindsay,  however,  says  that 
man  guilty  of  either  who  did  well  party -spirit  ran  very  high  at  that 
in  the  Company's  service,  for  they  time,  and  that,  "  having  resided  for 
are  by  no  means  countenanced  in  nearly  two  years  in  Sir  John  Cla- 
such  excesses  by  meti  in  power."  vering's  society,"  he  was  "  passed  over 
The  logic  of  this  must  be  admitted  in  the  general  promotion."  There 
to  halt  a  little ;  but,  at  all  events,  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  virulence  of 
it  shows  that  duhng  the  govern-  party  and  personal  hostility  at  this 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings  excesses  time,  but  it  was  forced  upon  Warren 
of  this  kind  were  discouraged  by  Hastings  by  the  gentlemen  at  home, 
the  higher  servants  of  the  Company.  The  Bengal  civilians,  Hastings  and 
In  the  next  paragraph,  however.  Bur  well,  bad  to  contend  for  dear 
Captain  Price  goes  beyond  this,  for  life  against  the  presumption  and 
he  asserts  that  the  young  civilians  the  rancour  of  Junius  and  his  col- 
were     much     less     profligate    than  leagues.^ 


*  This  strong  party-feeling,  flowing  from  the  fountainhead,  permeated  all  branches 
of  the  service.  Almost  every  civilian  wore  the  colour  of  Hastings  or  Francis.  Mr. 
Lindsay  says :  "  Soon  afcei'  my  arrival,  the  death  of  Colonel  Minsen  once  more  gave 
Mr.  Hastings  the  majority  in  cQuncil  and  controlling  power.  My  patrons  at  Dacca, 
Mr.  Rous  and  Mr.  Holland,  were  thus  left  in  the  minority.  Mr.  John  Shakeepear, 
Mr.  Matthew  Day,  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  other  three  gentlemen  in  council,  belonged 
to  the  opposite  party." 
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FolIowiDg    Mr.    Liodsaj's     state-  doabt  be  was  a  very  scieDtific  sbip- 

meDtf,   we   must   believe    that    idle-  builder,  bat  that  she  bad  one  reqaest 

Dess    ratber   thnn  extravagance  was  to  make  of  bim,  whicb  was,  tbat  he 

the  besetting  sin  of  the  civilians  at  would  not  come  to  England  in  a  sliip 

that  time,  and  tbat  Captain  Price's  of  bis  own  making, 

account   of  their  mobility  is  to  be  In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  was  ap- 

believed.      **It    was    not    then    the  pointed   Governor- General  of   India, 

fashion,"   be  says,  *'  to   fatigue  our-  He  carried   out  a  new  eye,  a  new 

selves  with  hard  labour;  there  were  hand,    to  the   work.      He   had   not 

abundance  of   native  scribes  in    all  grown    np    amidst  the   system,  and 

the  offices  to  do  the  drudgery,  and  he   saw,  therefore,  more  clearly   its 

our     taskmasters    were    not    strict,  defects.     He   found   the   Company's 

Under  circumstances,  it  was   not   a  civil  servants  receiving  in  themselves 

matter    of   surprise    if   many  of   us  the    two    inconsistent    characters    of 

were   more    idle   than  otherwise.    I  private  traders  and    public   adminis- 

followed  the  tide,  and  a  merrier  set  trators,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  the 

could    not    be    found.      There   teas  welfare  of  the  State   demanded  that 

fortunately   little    or   no    dUsipation  they  should  cease  to  be  the  former. 

amongst  us.^*    Elsewhere,  Mr.   Lind-  But  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege 

say  says  that    *'  the  public  business  of  trading  was  really  to  deprive  tbeui 

was  transacted  by  a  few  able  indivi-  of   that    for  which  they  had  aban- 

duals,  and  the  younger  servants  had  doned    their    homes    and    sought    a 

full  leisure  to  amuse  themselves."  distant    country    and    an    ungenial 

And  they  bad  not  only  leisure  to  clime.  The  wretched  pittances  which 
amuse  themselves,  it  would  appear,  they  derived  in  the  way  of  salary 
but  they  had  still  leisure,  and  were  from  their  masters  were  really  barely 
allowed  to  enter  into  speculations  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
on their  own  account  Mr,  Lindsay  gether.  The  Company's  service  had 
had  large  dealings  in  salt,  taking  in  assumed  an  entirely  new  character 
a  native  capitalist  as  his  partner,  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal ;  but 
"  provided  I  would  appear  as  the  the  Company  bad  not  seen  the  ex- 
ostensible  person."  By  one  fortunate  pediency  of  putting  it  on  a  new 
speculation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  **  well-  footing  with  respect  to  its  emolu- 
timed  energy,"  be  was  enabled  to  ments.  It  was  plain,  however,  that 
pay  off  all  the  debts  be  had  con-  the  change,  which  bad  so  long  been 
tracted  during  a  long  residence  in  demanded,  could  not  much  longer 
Calcutta,  and  *'to  put  a  few  thou-  be  delayed.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
sand  rupees  in  his  pocket."  Encou-  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Corn- 
raged  by  this  venture,  he  launched,  pany's  servants  should  be  forbidden 
whilst  a  revenue  collector  in  the  to  trade,  abd  that  suitable  salaries 
Dacca  district,  **  into  various  specu-  should  be  attached  to  the  several 
lations  in  trade."  His  pay  was  only  offices  under  .Goyernment  —  salaries 
£500  a-jear,  so  he  ''  contemplated  sufficient  in  theznselves  to '  induce 
with  delight  the  wide  field  of  com-  men  of  good  position  and  good  ability 
mercial  speculation  opening  before  to  enter  the  service,  not  to  aflbrd 
bim."  And  he  soon  afterwards  them  opportunities  of  making  large 
naively  informs  us,  that  from  the  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  but  of  gra- 
^' conspicuous  advantage  be  derived  dually  rising  to  high  place,  and  of 
from  the  great  command  of  money  acquiring  an  ample  competence  after 
to  carry  on  his  commercial  pursuits,"  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  honest 
he  dates  the  origin  of  the  fortune  he  labour. 

acquired    in  the  Company's   service.  How  strenuously  and  how  bravely 

Among  other  speculations  in  which  Lord   Cornwallis  laboured    to   bring 

be  engaged  was    shipbuilding ;     but  about  this  result    may  be  gathered 

this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  from    his    Correspondence,    recently 

very   successful.    His   mother   wrote  edited  by  Mr.  Koss.    The  Company 

oat  very  pleasantly  that  she  had  no  were   not   to    be    easily    persuaded 
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what  were  their  true  interests.  The  Representations  of  this  kind  — 
obstinacy  with  which  they  bad  re-  and  there  were  many  sacb,  oft  re- 
sisted the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  peated,  with  new  illustrations—- 
Rae,  given  in  a  few  pregnant  words,  thoogh  they  may  have  fallen  upon 
had  clang  to  them  ever  since.  They  the  Company  as  on  rocky  ground, 
were  nearly  two  centuries  older,  but  were  not  thrown  away  upon  his 
they  were  not  a  day  wiser.  A  false  Majesty's  ministers ;  and  when  the 
economy  was  entering  into  them  New  Charter  Act  of  1793  came  out, 
and  wasting  their  gubstance.  "  Penny  there  was  a  clause  expressly  decree- 
wise  and  pound  foolish,"  they  could  ing — "That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
not  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  wise  for  any  governor  -  general  or  go- 
liberality  towards  their  servants  vernor,  or  any  member  of  Council 
might  cost  them  thousands,  but  of  the  Presidencies  in  India,  to  be 
that  it  would  save  them  millions  concerned  in  any  trade  or  traffic 
"  I  never  can  or  eh|ill  think  it  wisl  whatever,  except  on  account  of  the 
economj?,"  wrote  Cornwallis  to  Duu-  Company;  nor  for  any  collector,  bu- 
das  in  1787,  with  reference  to  a  let-  pervisor,  or  other  person  employed 
ter  he  had  received  from  the  Court  or  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the 
of  Directors,  "  to  put  men  into  revenues  or  the  administration  of 
places  of  the  greatest  confidence,  justice,  or  their  agents  or  servants, 
where  they  have  it  in  their  power  or  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for 
to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  few  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  carry  on, 
nioDibs,  without  giving  them  any  or  be  concerned  in,  or  to  have  any 
salaries.  If  it  is  a  maxim  that  no  dealings  or  transactions,  by  way  of 
V government  can  command  honest  traffic  or  trade,  at  any  place  within 
services,  and  thut,  pay  our  servants  any  of  the  provinces  of  India  or 
a?  we  please,  they  will  equally  cheat,  other  parts,  or  to  buy  any  goods  and 
the  sooner  we  leave  Ibis  country  sell  the  same  again,  or  any  part 
the  better.  I  am  sure,  under  that  thereof,  at  the  place  where  he  or  they 
supposition,  I  can  be  of  no  use,  and  bought  the  same,  or  any  other  place 
my  salary  is  so  much  thrown  away :  within  the  same  province,  or  any 
nothing  will  be  so  easy  as  to  find  a  other  such  province  or  country  re- 
Governor-General  who  will  serve  spectively,  except  on  account  of  the 
without  a  salary.  From  the  spirit  said  Company."  And  so  the  private 
of  this  letter,  I  conclude  that  the  trade  of  the  Company's  service  was 
commission  given  to  the  collectors,  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  civilians 
the  allowances  to  the  presidents  at  became  very  much  what  they  are  at 
Oude,  Benares,  &c.,  will  be  all  dis-  the  preeent  time, 
approved.  1  see  the  pay  of  the  A  general  improvement,  indeed, 
sub- treasurer,  which  was  given  by  took  place  under  the  government  of 
Macpherson,  is  objected  to.  When  Lord  Cornwallis,  both  in  the  ser- 
I  came  I  found  the  sub-treasurer  vice  as  a  service,  and  as  an  import- 
playing  with  the  deposits,  amount-  ant  component  part  of  Anglo-Indian 
ing  to  three  or  four  lakhs.  I  fancy,  society.  Under  Sir  John  Shore,  a 
of  the   two,   he   had   rather   I   had  member  of  the  Company's  Civil  Ser- 

taken    his   salary    from    him vice,   who,  even    in    corrupt    times, 

I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  re-  walked    purely  and    honourable  be- 

form    the    Company's    servants,*   to  fore    God    and    man,  this   improve- 

teach  them  to  be  more  economical  ment  continued.     Personal  example 

in  their  mode  of  living,  and  to  look  did  much.      It  was  no  small  thmg 

forward  to  a  moderate  competency;  to    have    a    high-minded,     virtuoos 

and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  English    nobleman  at  the   head   of 

hitherto  laboured  in  vain.     But  if  the    Government;    and  it    was   no 

all  chance  of  saving  any  money  and  small  thing  for  the  service  to  see  in 

returning   to   England  without  act-  his  successor  a  member  of  their  own 

ing    dishonestly   is    removed,   there  body,  of  no  very  brilliant  talents  or 

will  be  an  end  of  my  reformation."  great  energy  of  action,  bat  one  who 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  9 
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had    walked    blamelessly    before   his  man    of    the    day,    had    his    price 

fellows,  and  had  done  his    daty   to  throoghont  all  Great  Britain.    Woald 

the   State.      Every  member   of  the  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  under 

service  now  saw  that,  walking  along  the  burning  san  of  India,   with   all 

the  straight  road,  he  might  still  at-  the    exciting    irritating    accompani- 

tain  to  rank,  to  honoar,  and  even  to  ments  of  sach  a  country,  men  should 

moderate    wealth;  and,   seeing    this,  be    more   moderate,  in  any  respect, 

be    determined    to    walk   along    the  than    in    the    temperate    climate    of 

straight    road,  to    do    his    duty    to  England ;  or  that,  in  a  land   where 

his  employers,  and  to  respect  him-  every  man  is  venal  and  corrupt  to 

self.  the    very    core,    they    should    have 

Up    to    this    point,    the    picture  been  more  inaccessible  to  corruption 

which  we  have  drawn  of  the   Com-  than    the    public    servants    of    the 

pany^s   Civil  Service,  is  not  a  very  Crown  ?    We  are  not  sure  that  some 

flattering  one.    We  have  seen   them  day  we  may  not  be  tempted  to  write 

drinking,     gambliog,    fighting,     and  the    history   of  the    English    Civil 

taking  brib^.    But  it  must  not  be  Service.     Doubtless,    if  we  do,    we 

supposed    that    there  was    anything  shall  be  able  to  adduce  some  illus- 

in  this  peculiar  to    the    Indian  ser-  trations  which  will  surprise  as  much 

vice.      They     merely    reflected    the  as  they  will  amuse, 
manners  of  their  brethren  at  home.       We  pause  here  for  the  present 

If   they  were   violent,    intemperate.  We  have  treated  in  this  chapter  of 

and   corrupt,  so  were  English  gen-  the  rise  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

tlemen  and  English  public  servants  We  have  brought  it  to  the  point  to 

in  the  eighteenth  century.    Was  it  which    it    had   attained    when    the 

not    a   mark   of    high    breeding  to  Elphinstones,     the     Metcalfes,     the 

swear,  to  drink,  to  game,  and  to  be  Adams,  and  the  Bayleys  entered  its 

ready  to  draw  one's  sword  upon  a  ranks — men  •  known    and    respeqted 

friend  ?      Why    should     there    have  by  the  present  generation.    We  have 

been  more   forbearance,  more  mode-  another  chapter  yet   to   lay    before 

ration,  at  Surat  or    Calcutta,  than  our   readers — one    which    treats    of 

at  London  or  Bath?     And  was  not  the    Indian    Civil    Service    at    its 

many  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Ma-  height,  follows  it  in  its  decline,  and 

jesty  open  to  a  bribe  ?     If  yon  only  anticipates  its  fall.    It  will  be  more 

knew  the   exact  figure,  every  man,  pregnant  with  instruction  than  that 

it  was  said  by  an  experienced  states-  which  has  gone  before  it. 
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If  aDy  type  of  baman  being  anxioDS  family  did  bat  "  SDatcb 
might  have  eeemed  likely  to  escape  a  fearful  joy."  While  he  was  widi- 
beiog  made  the  hero  of  romance,  it  in  L&ight  and  hearing,  some  sofTering 
was  the  British  Schoolboy.  His  domestic  animal — cat  or  dog,  or 
existence  was  an  admitted  neces-  younger  brother  or  sister — was  pretty 
sity,  and  that  was  all.  He  was  sure  to  give  token  of  his  presence ; 
tolerated  by  civilised  society  as  it  and  whenever  he  .was  ont  of  the 
tolerates  poor  relations  or  cynical  way,  or.nnosaally  quiet,  his  friends 
maiden  aants — either  for  the  sake  felt  certain  he  was  in  some  more 
of  antecedents  or  future  ezpecta-  serious  mischief.  Beyond  this,  no- 
tions. Parents  knew  that  in  that  body  showed  much  interest  in  him, 
strange  lump  of  shyness  and  im-  except  .by  occasional  gifts  of  a  hadf- 
pndenoe  there  lay  the  personal  sovereign  or  a  crown-piece;  a  sort 
identity  of  the  darling  cnild  of  of  black-mail  which  relations  and 
past  years,  so  clever  and  so  engag-  friends  of  the  afflicted  family  gladly 
ing;  and  that  from  that  unhewn  paid  to  escape- his  nearer  acquaint- 
material  was  to  start,  in  due  time,  ance,  and  which  contributions  he 
the  strength  and  grace  of  hop^eful  was  understood  to  employ  in  the 
manhood.  But,  meanwhile,  society  worship  of  an  idol  known  and  re- 
in general  voted  him  a  bore,  and  verenced  by  all  schoolboys,  in  all 
he  returned  the  compliment.  Apo-  places,  under  the  various  names 
logics,  kindly  meant,  were  tendered  of  "  sock, "  ^*  tuck,"  ^'  grub,"  and 
for  him  and  accepted,  as  having  *^  guttle."  Society  dealt  with  him, 
come  to  "  that  disagreeable  age."  in  short,  as  a  weak  but  well-mean- 
Even  fond  mamma  looked  at  him  ing  parish  clergyman  deals,  in  his 
reproachfully,  because  he  grew  so  parochial .  visitations,  with  some  of 
big,  and  sighed  to  think  that  this  his  flook  whom  he  finds  both  moral- 
rough  creature  was  all  that  remained  ly  and  physically  unsavoury :  ra- 
of  her  lost  pet  in  sash  and  petti-  ther  reversing  apostolic  precedent, 
coat;  while  his  father,  as  he  cast  he  has  recourse  to  gold  and  silver 
bis  eye  over  the  last  half-year's  as  the  easiest,  and,  as  appears  to 
bills,  groaned  inwardly  because  he  him,  the  only  intelligible  expres- 
grew  so  expensive.  Even  in  his  sion  of  goodwill ;  any  higher  circu- 
coming   home  for   the   holidays  -his  lating     medium     seems     impossible 
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ander  the  circamstaDces.  Those,  schoolboy  life  is  given,  without 
indeed,  who  had  never  possessed  a  any  attempt  to  overlay  it  with  the 
schoolboy  of  their  own.  regarded  conventional  graces  of  the  novelist 
the  whole  species  with  unmitigated  It  is  no  mean  triumph  to  have 
horror ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  been  the  Golambas  of  the  world  of 
severe  course  of  Aristotle  could  schoolboy  romance.  It  lay  within 
have  persuaded  such  persons  of  the  easy  reach,  indeed,  but  was  practi- 
truth  of  the  physiological  paradox,  cally  undiscovered.  And  it  is  re- 
that  parents  could  love  their  own  markable  that,  out  of  the  many  who 
productions  when  they  took  tluit  have  made  the  voyage  thither  since 
shape.  So  that  even  the  best  Tom  Brown's  appearance,  scarce  one 
friends  of  Tirunculus  were  content  has  brought  bacis  anythiog  like  a 
to  keep  him  a  good  deal  out  of  trastworthy  account.  We  have  had 
sight ;  putting  him  by,  as  an  en  to-  abundance  of  narrativep,  professing 
mologist  does  some  hideous  chry-  to  be  the  true  and  faithful  records 
salis,  in  the  hof'C  that  he  is  to  come  of  eyewitnesses  —  some  of  them 
out  better  by-and-by.  There  was  dealing  largely  ih  the  marvellous, 
no  doubt,  another  presentment  of  the  horrible,  and  the  grotesque, 
the  charcter,  in  the  persons  of  and  theiefore,  of  course,  highly  pop- 
smart  youths  from  the  higher  forms  ular  with  a  certain  poiiion  of  the 
of  Eton  and  Harrow,  who  put  on  reading  public  ,*  but,  like  most  of 
all  the  worst  airs  of  grown-up  men^  the  tales  brooght  iMick  from  the 
and  were  an  abominalion  even  more  mysterious  Cathay,  they  are  but 
eschewed  by  all  except  very  young,  travellers*  stories  after  all. 
or  very  wouid-be-young,  ladies.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 

We  have  changed  ail  this,  and  a  popular  and  successful  story  woald 
very  remarkable  change  it  is.  The  soon  find  its  imitators.  Not  to 
British  echoolboy  has  become  a  speak  of  the  protiessional  book-ma- 
hera  His  slang  has  been  repro-  kers,  who  were  sure  to  seize  on 
duced  in  print,  more  or  less  sucoeSB-  such  an  openinfir  for  a  new  line 
fully,  until  it  has  become  almost  as  of  ''  Standard  Works  adapted  for 
classical  as  the  Scotticisms  of  Burns,  Christmas  Presents,"  there  were 
or  the  French  that  passes  muster  in  other  and  higher  impulses  stirred, 
polite  society.  Talk  which  wo«ld  There  was  an  opening  for  didactic 
have  made  our  respectable,  grand-  charity,  which  saw  a  new  mode  of 
mothers'  very  china  rattle  with  hor-  influencing  TirunculuSy  by  the'*iiie- 
ror  at  its  ^  vulgarity,''  is  quoted  no-  dium  of  good  little  novelets.  Hither- 
rebuked  by  the  lips  of  very  correct  to  these  had  been  chiefly  of  a  fbmi- 
young  ladies.  The  professional  nine  character.  There  was  already 
story-tellers  rejoice  in  the  addition  in  existence  volume  upon  volome 
of  another  new  figure  to  their  re-  in  which  young  ladies  might  see  the 
pertory  of  ready-made  characters;  mirror  held  up  to  nature  for  their 
and  they  put  in  the  sharp  public-  warning  and  their  edification;  pre- 
school boy  side  by  side  with  the  senting,  on  the  one  side,  the  scape- 
clever  governess   and    the   muscular   grace  of  Mrs. 's   establishmeDt, 

parson.  who  cheats  her  teachers,  steals  her 

The  discovery  is  dae  to  the  author  companions'  pocket  -  money,  and 
of  Tom  Brovm's  School  Days,  Let  gets  into  all  kinds  of  disgrace,  un- 
it be  no  derogation  to  a  work  of  snch  til  she  is  finally  either  reformed  by 
established  and  well  -  deserved  repu-  an  angelic  half- boarder,  or  dismisBed 
tation  to  say,  that  the  main  elements  to  her  friends,  or  (in  one  instance 
of  its  great  success  lay  in  the  selec-  we  remember)  marries  a  dmnken 
tion  of  ground  at  once  so  fresh  and  dancing-master — an  awful  example; 
so  commonplace  —  a  story  familiar  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pattern 
to  so  many,  and  yet  told  by  none —  school-girl,  who  passes  through  a 
and  in  the  bold  and  honest  truth-  furnace  of  unjust  suspicions  and 
folness  with  which   every  detail  of  jealousies,   never  does   wrong,   wins 
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all  the  prizes,  always  kDOws  where   parties  coanted   him  amongst   their 
to  fiod  her  glove<>,  is  crowned    by   adherents ;    and    in    spite    of    Tom 
her  schoolfellows  at   the   last   half-   Brown's    popalarity,    the    elders   of 
yearly    ball    with    a   laurel  -  wreath    both  shook   their   heads  doabtingly 
as    the    '*  reward    of    virtne/'    and   upon  the  question  of  his  orthodoxy, 
withdraws    from    the   scene    grace-    So  the  improved   schoolboy  speedily 
fully,  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause,   reappeared    in   other    forms,    High 
into     the     bosom     of     grown  -  up    Church  and    Evangelical ;    and    the 
society,    to    make,   we    should  con-   private-school   interest    made  praise- 
ceive  (though  we  are  bound  to  say    worthy    though    rather    feeble    at- 
the  story  never  gives  a  hint  of  it),    tempts    to    show    that    they    could 
a    highly  -  accomplished    and    rather   grow  the  article  also,  if  there  was  a 
disagreeable    wife.     But  very    little   demand  for  it.    It  must  be  a  mali- 
moral   literature    of    this   sort    was   cious  comlbrt  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  read 
there  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Tirun-   these   performances  of  his  followers, 
cuius.     Whatever    attempts   of  the   and  to  observe  how  almost  entirely 
kind  had  been  made,  were  either  of  all  that  is  really  captivating  to  an 
the  high  evangelical  and  impossible   English  boy  is  borrowed  or  adapted 
type,  or  they  were  written  by  women    from    the    original,    and    how  com- 
—  quite     enough     to    insure    their   paratively   weak   and   poor  are  all 
missing  their  mark.     If  any  public-   attempts  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
school    boy  ever   re!hd    Miss    Edge-   to  strike  out   into  a   line  of  their 
worth's    well  •  meant     attempts     to   own,  and    to  polish  up    their   hero 
moralise    Eton,    he    probably    con-   into   their   own   notions   of  school- 
densed  his  criticism  into  some  such    boy  perfection.     It  seemed,  too,  as 
emphatic     formula     as     "  rot,'*    or   if  the  school-novelist  could  only  be 
'^  bosh."     What   could    be  done  in   safe  so  long  as  he  confined  himself 
the    moral  •  story  line   for    a   young   to  Rugby  and  the  days  of  Arnold  ; 
gentleman   who  used  such  language   for  the  only  public-school   sketches 
as  that  ?    But  when  Tom  Brown^s   which  we  can  remember  as  marked 
Rugby   experiences   were   found    to   by   anything    like    reality   are   the 
have  touched  the  right  note, — when    Experiences  of  a  Fag  and  the  open- 
boys —  not  good  and  religious  boys   log  chapters  of  Chty  Livingatone — 
only,  but  boys  with  many  of  the  faults   both  written  by  RnglMeans. 
of  boyhood  strongly  marked  —  were       Still,  there  are  some  points  in  Tom 
known  to  read  them,  and  to  admire   Brown's    Rugby  reminiscences,  gen- 
Tom  beyond   all    boys,  and  not  to   nine    and    delightful    as    they   are, 
vote  him  a  **  muff  '*  because  he  told   which  go  far  to   leave  a  false  im- 
the  truth  and   feared  God,  then  it  presaion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
was   very    natural    and    very   com-   In    his   honest  zeal   to  hold   up  to 
mendable  that  others  should  try  to   public  admiraticm  the  master  whom 
influence  the  mind  of  boyhood — so   he  loved  and  honoared,  the  writer 
readily  touched,  and  yet  so  difficult  has    unconsciously    been    guilty   of 
to    touch    successfully  —  by   means   something     like     injustioe    towards 
which    promised    to   transfcnrm    the  others.    We  are  no  iconoclastSi  and 
pandemonium  of  school  into  a  para-   least  of  all  would  we  write  a  word 
dise    with    such   delightful    facility,   that  could  be  &irly  construed  into 
Perhaps,  also,  there  was  some  natu-   depreciation  of  sach  a  character  as 
ral  and  laudable  jealousy  of  Arnold   Arnold's.    If  any  i^n  could  afford, 
and  Rugby.    There  was  a  wish  to   living  or  dead,  to  cast  aside  every 
show  that  the  reformation  of  school   iota  of  partial  or  overstated  praise, 
morals  need  not  be  confined  to  that   it  is  his  who  "changed  the  face  of 
place,  or  that  particular  teacher,  or   public   education    throughout    Eog- 
that   particuUr   phase   of    religious   land.'*     Happily,  bis  memory  holds 
teaching  which  Arnold  and  his  dis-   too  firm  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
'  ciples   were   supposed   to   represent,   who  knew  aim  to  be  shaken  by  any 
Neither  of  the   two   great  Church   word  of  honest  truth,  any  more  than 
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by   the    whisper    of    slaoder  ;   and,   a  very  serioos  iojastice,  and  to  exalt, 
loviog  troth  as  he  did,  they  honour    by  nnfeir  comparison,  a  great  man 
him  best  who  speak  it    To  impl^,   who   did   a    great   work,   but  who 
as  we  hear  it  apparently  implied  in   wonid  have  been  the  last  to  desire 
the  book  of  whicn  we  are  speaking,   praise  at  the  expense  of  others.    So, 
that  before  ''Arnold's  manly  piety   again,  to  state  that  he  '*  found  the 
had  begun  to  leaven  the  schoor*  no   school  and   school-house  in  a  state 
boy  could  venture  to  kneel   at  his   of  monstrous  licence  and  misrule*'*' 
beoside  to  say  his  prajers  without   is  to  state  what,  in  the  first  place, 
subjecting   himself  to   outrage   and   the  writer  could  *  himself  only  know 
insult,  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the   from  hearsay  :   it   is  to  bring  for- 
Rugby  of  former  days  which  many   ward  a  very  serious  charge,  in  very 
living    know   to    be    untrue.      No   unmeasured    language,   against    Dr. 
doubt  such  a   thing  required  some   Arnold's  immediate  predecessor  —  a 
strength  of  purpose   at   all   times ;   name   which,   thougn    Mr.    Haghes 
and    whether   it  could   be  done   in   may  not  know  it,  is   still  held   by 
peace  and  without  fear  of  interrap-   many  of  his  old  pupils  in  great  and 
tion,  in  a  large  room  occupied  by  a   deserved    respect ;     and    a    charge 
dozen     boys,    would     depend    very   which  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
much,    under     any     head -masters   be  found  quite  insufficient  to  justify, 
government,  on  the  character  of  Uie   Every   man  of  energy    and   ability 
praepostor,  or  other  head  boy  who   who  is  appointeO    to   the   headship 
slept  there.    If  he  were  a  bad  boy,   of  a  great  place  of  public  education, 
and  others  in   the  room  were   liKe   when  his  predecessor's  rule  has  been 
him,  no  doubt  to  a  little  boy  tiie   a  long  one,  will  probably  find — some 
thing  was  almost   impossible.     We   would    consider   it   almost   part   of 
very    much    doubt    whether    there   their  duty  to   find  —  abuses    which 
were  not  some  rooms  in  Rugby  in   call  for  remedy.    A  man    like  Ar- 
which  it  was  felt  practically  to  be   nold  was  sure  to  find  much  of  this 
so,  even  in  the  best  days  of  Arnold,    work  to  do  at   Rugby  ;   and   none 
There  will  always  be  a  difficulty  and   need  be  told   how  well  he  did    it. 
a  discouragement  to  boys  under  such   But  we  need  no   further  testimony 
circumstances ;   and  so  strongly  has   than  his  own,  that  he  had  not  that 
this  been  felt  in  later  years  by  the   Augean  stable  to  cleanse  which  Mr. 
authorities   themselves,    that    in   at   Hughes  supposes.    In  a  letter  to  a 
least  one  of  our  old  public  schools   friend,    written   soon    after   his   en- 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  por-   trance  upon  his  duties,  he  expresses 
tiooing  off  tlie  dormitory  into  "  <m-   his    "  generally   favourable    impres- 
bioles" — divisions  like  the  boxes  of  sion  of  it,''  and  records  that  he  had 
an  old  coffee-house  —  so   that  each   as  yet  found  *' surprisingly  few   ir- 
boy  has  all  the  practical  advantage  regularities."!      He    also   expressed 
of  a  private  bedroom :  an  admirable  to  one  of  the  masters  personally  his 
ST^stem,   first   introduced   into   some    satisfaction  at  the  state  in  which  be 
of  our  middle-class  training  colleges,   found   the  school.    It   is  to  be  re- 
and  which  we   believe  the  modern  gretted   that   Mr.    Hughes   did  not 
schools  of  Badley  and  Bradfidd  de-  remember,    in    this    particular    in- 
serve  the  credit  of  having  set  the  stance,    that   his    admirable  sketch 
example  of  adopting.     But   to  as-   of  Rugby  could  not  be  regarded  as 
sume     that     under     former     bead-   wholly  a  work  of  fiction:   it  dealt 
masters   the   general   tone  of  Rug-   with    real    names    and    real   fitcts, 
by    was   such  as    to    deter   of  ne-   ojpenly   and   without   disguise;   and 
cessity   a   boy   from   such   acts   of  that    if    there   were   many   of    his 
private   devotion,   and    that    under   readers  to  whom  these  circumstanoes 
Arnold  it   totally  changed,  is  to  do   made    the     book     additionally    de- 

♦  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  p  141. 

f  Le;ter  to  Blackstone  (I^e  and  Correspondence^  i,  250.) 
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lightfal,  there  were  also  some  to  tliey  might  id  these  days  be  callerl 
whom  they  might  gite  pain.  We  narrow,  if  any  conld  find  it  in  their 
have  Bnch  a  hearty  appreciation  of  heart  to  qualify  by  snch  a  gradg- 
the  writer  and  his  story,  that  we  ing  epithet  what  was  so  real  and 
should  be  rejoiced  if,  in  the  fatare  sincere.  Amold*s  creed  was  liberal 
editions  which  the  coming  genera^  and  comprehensiye  :  the  books 
tion  of  schoolboys  are  sure  to  call  which  the  papil  loved,  the  phrase- 
for,  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  ology  which  he  had  learnt  in  child- 
modify  some  two  or  tliree  of  these  ho^,  the  master  would  in  very 
sweeping  sentences  of  praise  or  many  cases  haye  smiled  or  frowned 
censure.  at,  according  to  his  mood  ;  but  to 
After  all,  the  religious  element  both,  religion  and  life  were  ideas 
which  showed  itself  at  Bogby  in  inseparable;  and  each,  in  the  case 
Arnold's  days  was  not  so  entirely  of  the  other,  soon  felt  it  and  re- 
of  his  own  creation  as  the  readers  cognised  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
of  Tom  Brown  might  be  led  to  con-  say  that  there  were  some  things  in 
elude.  There  was  another  —  a  kin-  which  the  teacher  himself  would 
dred  and  yet  a  very  different  spirit —  not  have  scorned  to  learn  from  his 
whose  influence  there  for  good,  if  pnpil.  *'I  would  stand  to  that 
not  so  patent  to  the  world,  was  no  man,"  he  once  said,  in  speaking  of 
less  deep  and  real,  and  to  whose  him,  *'hat  in  hand.''  We  scarcely 
share  in  whatever  of  Christian  life  know  to  which  of  the  two  characters 
was  maintained  or  renewed  there,  those  words  were  most  honourable, 
none  would  have  done  more  will-  But  Arnold  never  spoke  of  him  other- 
ing  justice  than  Arnold  himself,  wise  than  with  regard  and  respect, 
He  who,  even  as  a  boy,  did  almost  as  *'  a  blessing  to  the  school." 
an  apostle's  work  at  Rugby  was  '^Yonr  son  has  done  good  to  the 
Spencer  Thornton.*  He,  too,  has  school  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be 
paraed  from  us ;  but  many  yet  liv-  calculated"  —  were  his  words  in  a 
ing  who  profited  by  bis  example —  letter  to  the  parents  on  Spencer 
many  also  who  did  not  profit  by  it  Thornton's  departure  for  Cam- 
—  will  gladly  bear  testimony  to  bridge ;  and  few  who  heard  it  will 
his  earnest  profession  and  coura-  ever  forget  the  noble  tribute  which 
geous  practice.  Other  names  might  he  paid  to  him  —  though  of  course 
be  mentioned  of  those  who  joined  not  by  name — after  he  bad  left  the 
with  him  and  supported  him,  but  school,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  The 
there  was  scarcely  one  entirely  inflaence  which  a  boy  of  strong  will, 
*Mike-minded"  with  him.  It  was  self-possessed  bearing,  and  indomi- 
round  him  that  yoonger  boys,  whose  table  courage,  has  over  his  school- 
religious  feelings  were  earnest,  fellows,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
gathered  for  counsel  and  encourage-  and  especially  on  points  of  religion, 
ment.  That  Arnold  recognia^  is  even  greater  than  any  master, 
this  —  that  he  supported  and  en-  however  conscientious  and  energetic, 
conraged  Thornton  by  every  means  can  hope  to  obtain.  Spencer  Thom- 
in  his  power — would  be  saying  little  ton  was  naturally  adapted  to  secure 
more  than  that  he  did  Hke  any  this  influence,  ana  to  a  great  extent 
other  Christian*  schoolmaster.  Two  he  did.  ^  Straightforward,  manly, 
more  dissimilar  types  of  religious  and  upright" — as  one  of  bis  most 
character  than  presented  themselves  distinguished  schoolfellows  well  de- 
in  the  boy  and  his  master  it  might  scribes  him  —  he  won  respect  even 
be  difficult  to  flnd.  Spencer  Thorn*  where  he  failed  to  excite  imitation, 
ton's  views   were   ultra-evangelical :  *'  There  was  an  open  honesty  in  his 

*  Speucer  Thornton,  late  Vicar  of  Wendover,  entered  Rugby  School  in  1829 ; 
died  suddenly  in  the  street  in  London,  January  12,  1850.    See  a  **  Memoir*'  by 
Rev.  W.  R  Fremantle.    It  is  slight,  and  its  religious  views  may  be  thought  ex* 
reme ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  life  of  a  hero. 
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ooanteDanoe  which  would  strike  any  we  take  of  those  who  ODce  had  aa- 
one  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  all  thority  over  us  undergo,  in  many 
that  he  professed  to  be."  Many  cases,  a  wholesome  change;  and  we 
were  his  friends  who  were  not  his  see  much  to  love  and  to  admire,  to 
converts.  In  this  respect,  his  ex-  which  our  selfish  wills  once  blinded 
ample  had  something  of  the  effect  us ;  but  we  are  speaking  now  of  his 
upon  the  little  world  of  Kneby  actual  personal  influence  over  the 
School  which  Christianity  has  had  mass  of  his  scholars  at  the  time, 
upon  the  world  at  large :  very  many  not  of  their  estimate  of  him  in  after 
were  deheathenised  who  were  not  life.  His  direct  appei^  to  the  con- 
made  Christians.  Boys  who  had  science  of  individual  boys  on  reli- 
litle  sympathy  with  his  religions  gious  matters  were  few:  he  knew, 
views,  and  still  less  with  the  pecn-  and  perhaps  rather  over-estimated, 
liar  phraseology  in  which  they  were  because  he  so  dreaded  it  and  hated 
sometimes  set  forth,  had  still  good  it,  the  danger  of  producing  un- 
enough  in  them  to  honour  the  reality.  It  was  very  possible  (at 
boldness  and  consistency  with  which  least  during  the  earlier  vears  of  his 
they  were  maintained  ;  and,  often  government  of  Rugby)  for  a  boy  to 
and  often,  an  oath  was  checked  or  pass  even  throngh  the  upp^  forms 
a  ribfiild  jest  left  unspoken,  because  of  the  school,  to  be  presented  for 
he  was  there  to  hear.  *'  Hugby  confirmation,  and  to  receive  his  first 
School  owes  a'  great  debt  of  grati-  communion  —  very  momentous  pas- 
tude  to  Spencer  Thornton,"  writes  Bogea  in  every  boy^s  life  —  without 
one  of  the  masters  to  the  father  of  any  of  those  private  words  of  warn- 
another  boy;  ''he  has  done  so  much  iog  or  encouragement,  with  refer- 
in  putting  down  swearing  and  bad  ^Qce  to  his  own  individual  weak- 
conduct  among  the  boys."  Great,  no  ness  and  temptations,  which  many 
doubt,  was  the  effect  of  those  remark*  head-masters  would  feel  it  their 
able  sermons  which  for  so  many  years  ^^^7  to  use  now.  Nothing,  indeed, 
'*  seized  and  held  those  hundred  boys,  could  be  more  earnest  and  afiec- 
dragging  them  out  of  themsdves,  tionate  than  the  addresses  on  those 
willing  or  unwilling,  for  twenty  subjects,  given  either  publiciv  in 
minutes  on  Sunday  afternoons,"  the  school  chapel  or  privately  to 
and  which  stand  alone  to  this  day  classes  of  candidates;  none  could 
as  appeals  to  a  schoolboy  audience;  be  more  ready  than  he  was  with 
but  even  greater,  if  possible,  and  more  words  of  kindly  counsel  or  hearty 
effectual,  was  the  preaching  of  the  sympathy  if  it  was  sought^  or  if 
daily  life  of  one  among  themselvea  peculiar  circumstances  gave  oppor- 
The  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  tunity  for  it ;  and  in  a  large  school 
over  his  scholars  was  less,  perhaps,  it  would  often  be  difficult,  and  in 
than  some  of  his  biographers  would  some  cases  might  not  be  Ubought 
have  us  believe.  Dr.  Stanley,  in  advisable,  to  do  more ;  but  it  might 
hia  Life^  admits  very  fairly  that  be  gathered  from  some  expressions 
to  many — the  majority — he  was  but  of  Dr.  Arnold's  more  enthudastio 
little  known  in  his  inner  character,  eulogists  that,  on  such  occasions  at 
and  could  not  therefore  impress  least,  every  boy  was  of  neoessitv 
them  as  he  did  the  few  who  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
brought  into  more  immediate  con-  him,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  that 
neotion  with  him.  With  all  his  great  appeal  from  heart  to  heart  which  from 
qualities,  he  was  not  generally  sno-  such  a  man  was  invaluable.  Whether 
cessful  in  winning  the  love  of  those  this  has  ever  been  successfully  at- 
who  knew  him  only  in  his  character  tempted  by  any  head-master  of  any 
of  head-master;  it  was,  perhaps,  public  school,  is  another  question; 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  circum-  but  it  is  an  injustice  to  assume  it 
stances  that  it  should  have  been  so*  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  im- 
He  was  respected,  and  he  was  feared,  plied  discredit  of  others. 
No   doubt,  in  after   life,  the  views       Foremost   amongst    Tom  Broum^s 
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rivals— it  might  be  nnftiir  to  say  imi-  JtUian  Home  has  cooviDced  m  that 
tators — came  Mr.  Farrar  with  Erie.  A  we  were  right,  and  has  helped  to 
more  utter  ftdlore  (for  a  book  may  be  throw  some  little  light  upon  a  pnz- 
a  failure  even  id  its  fourth  edition,  so  zliog  fact  in  psychology,  so  that  in 
far  as  its  tme  objects  are  concerned]  future  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
can  hardlv  be  conceived.  Seldom  appreciate  more  charitably  our  poor 
has  a  booK  been  written  with  such  afQioted  friends'  attempt  to  enter- 
an  excellent  intention,  by  a  scholar  tain  us.  It  is  evident  that  a  consi- 
and  a  gentleman,  which  is  so  pain-  derable  portion  of  the  public  do 
fnl  to  read.  There  is  no  need,  at  like  to  see  and  hear  disagreeable 
this  time  of  day,  to  go  back  to  a  things.  They  have  enjoyed  Eric 
story  which  has  unfortunately  been  and  Julian  Home  accordingly.  They 
in  only  too  many  hands  already,  were  very  painful  presentations  of 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its  school  ana  college  life,  but,  for  that 
popularity.  In  the  first  place,  the  reason,  the  more  intenselv  interest- 
sobject  had  been  newly  stirred,  the  ing.  Mr.  Farrar  tells  us,  m  his  pre- 
interest  felt  about  it  had  been  uni-  face,  that  they  owe  "the  darker 
versal  in  the  parent  -  world ;  and  shades  of  coloaring,  not  to  fancy, 
another  tale  of  school  life,  even  but  to  life."  It  is  very  possible, 
from  a  lesser  authority  than  a  master  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  lar^e 
at  Harrow,  was  sure  to  have  been  schools  there  do  exist  the  immoral!-  • 
widely  read.  Even  the  painful  and  ties  which  are  so  painfally  forced 
repulsive  details  of  the  story  had  upon  our  notice  in  Mr.  Farrar's  books ; 
their  attraction  for  many  minds ;  a  picture  might  have  been  drawn 
they  confirmed  all  that  anxious  even  of  the  Rugby  of  Tom  Brown's 
mothers  had  always  *fea  ed  and  day,  taken  from  another  point  of 
half  believed  of  the  enormities  of  views,  which  should  have  shown  us 
large  schook  It  seemed  to  many  the  same  ugly  features  which  we 
a  wholesome  exposure  and  a  grave  have  photographed  in  Roslyn  SchooL 
and  impressive  warning.  Terrible  Bat  cui  bono  7  It  would  have  been 
and  sickening  as  the  truth  was,  there  tratbfal ;  so  probably  is  the  New' 
was  only  so  much  the  more  need,  gate  Calendar^  and  that  publication 
they  thought,  that  it  should  be  faith-  has  always  been  highly  popular ; 
fully  told.  Those  who  have  had  but  it  has  never  b^n  con^^idered 
much  intercourse  with  the  lower  either  as  a  foir  average  view  of  hn- 
classes  must  often  have  observed  man  life,  or  a  very  improving  study, 
how  eager  they  are  (especially  in  in  spite  of  the  warning  moral  which 
the  case  of  a  lady  -  visitor)  to  ex-  may  quite  possibly  be  drawn  from 
hi  bit  any  sore  of  more  than  usually  its  pages.  We  shall  continue  to 
hideous  character  which  they  may  believe,  in  spite  of  the  most  gloomy 
have  upon  their  persons.  All  of  moralists,  that  a  school  of  two  hun- 
us  are  aware,  of  course,  that  one  dred  and  fifty  boys,  in  which  there 
motive  for  such  exhibition  is  a  feel-  are  '^only  two  fellows  who  don't 
ing  of  personal  pride  in  the  owner-  swear,"*  must  be  a  happily  excep- 
ship :  it  invests  the  sufferer  for  the  tional  case,  and  that  if  Mr.  Farrar 
time  with  something  of  the  dignity  ever  fell  in  with  it  in  the  course  of 
of  a  martyr.  But  we  always  feh  his  own  personal  experience,  he 
that  there  must  be  something  more  mast  have  been  one  of  the  most 
behind  :  the  tone  in  which  md  offer  unfortunate  of  men  and  of  mas- 
was  usually  made  seemed  to  imply  ters.  Granting  the  facts,  we  can 
an  appeal  to  some  principle  in  hu-  see  no  sufficient  motive  for  drag- 
man  nature,  quite  unintelligible  to  ging  such  a  miserable  history  into 
us,  which  would  make  such  inspec-  daylight 

tion  a  positive  gratification  to    the       The  real  purpose  of  the  book  ap- 

visitor.    The  popularity  of  Eric  and  pears  to  have  been  to  advocate  the 

*  Eric  p.  87. 
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advantfiges  of  vhat  is  called  the  and  it  is  always  quite  within  the 
monitorial  system,  adopted  in  all  nature  of  things,  we  hope,  even  at 
oar  old  pablio  schools,  bv  ehowing  a  private  school,  for  an  elder  boy  of 
what  a  large  school  might  become  respectable  character  to  thrash  a 
without  it  The  merits  and  defects  young  blackguard  or  two  heartily, 
of  this  system  have  been  so  often  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  a 
discussed,  that  all  arguments  on  blackguard,  and  to  be  commended 
both  sides  seem  to  have  been  pretty  for  it  if  it  came  to  the  master*s 
well  exhausted,  and  we  are  certainly  ears.  If  the  defence  of  monitorial 
not  ^oing  to  repeat  them  here.  No  discipline  be  made  to  rest  upon 
sensible  parent  Can  doubt  that  the  the  iniquities,  real  or  fictitious,  of 
theory  of  maintaining  the  internal  Roslyn  School,  it  is  built  upon  a 
government  of  a  large  number  of  very  weak  foundation, 
boy 8,  as  far  as  possible  by  means  Nor  has  such  championship  been 
of  an  aristocracy  of  merit  selected  allowed  to  pass  without  a  mild 
from  their  own  members,  in  which  counterblast  from  the  private  edu- 
age  and  strength  will  also  find  their  cation  quarter.  In  a  little  book 
place,  is  a  noble  one;  and  if  it  which  fell  in  our  way  this  Christ- 
oreaks  down  here  and  there  in  mas,  which  tells  us  how  Ernest 
practice,  as  all  noble  theories  will,  Braeebridge^s  School  Days  were 
no  one  who  believes  in  the  imper-  spent,  we  read  how  an  attempt 
fection  of  human  nature  will  be  was  made  to  introduce  the  fagging 
either  astonished  or  disgusted.  Nor  system,  and  how  signally  it  failed, 
will  any  one,  except  a  few  silly  Grafton  Hall,  as  the  establishment 
mothers  and  still  more  silly  story-  is  called,  was,  we  are  repeatedly 
writers,  protest  against  the  fagging  informed,  a*  ''first-rate*'  place,  and 
which  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  doctor's  wife  *'  a  first-rate  per- 
such  a  system,  or  bewail  the  hard-  son.'*  It  is  not  suprising,  there- 
ships  of  the  schoolboy,  when  they  fore,  that  all  the  pupils  "were  of 
remember  that  the  maturer  world  refined  minds  and  gentlemanly  habits.'' 
is  not  quite  a  pillow  of  down.  We  The  bigger  boys  engage  in  "  deadly 
can  sympathise  with  the  parent  strife"  with  hoops,  and  play  at  mar- 
whose  bov  has  been  unjustly  or  bles,  and  talk  beautiful  English.  The 
unmercifully  thrashed  by  a  tyr-  young  hero  himself,  on  the  first  day 
annical  prefect  or  pt  sepostor,  when  of  his  arrival  addresses  his  companions 
he  rashly  generalises  to  the  conclu-  in  the  following  terms : — 
sion  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  «pu  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  it  ^^^^  ^^^ 
scandal  and  an  abomination  :  we  do  g^yg  we  should  do  everything  on  prin- 
not  accept  his  logic,  but  we  under-  ciple.  He  has  made  us  practise  all 
stand  his  feelings.  But  the  Har-  gorts  of  athletic  exercises,  and  shown  us 
row  master's  story  proved  nothing  how  we  can  make  the  best  use  of  our 
either  for  or  against  the  monitorial  muscles  and  bones.  The  balls  of  the 
system.  If  the  bigger  boys  in  a  large  foot  and  toes  are  given  us,  for  instance, 
school  are  all  or  most  of  them  bad  as  pads  from  which  we  may  spring,  and 
boys— if  lads  of  eighteen  introduce  on  which  we  may  alight;  but  clumsy, 
children  of  twelve  into  such  scenes  fellows  will  attempt  to  hop  from  their 
as  that  in  the  '*  club  room"  of  the  ^^^ot  jump  down  on  them  He  has 
"Anti-mufife"  at  Roslyn -the  mere  always  told  us  that  we  must  labour  be- 

giving  to  such  lads  a  sort  of  official  [°^^^?,  ^J^«  ^^^i   '^  ^\^\^«*  ?* 

*  lu    -A  ij        7    ,    „^    ^^r.A^  humanity.— We  are  just  sent  mto  this 

authority    would    not    have    mended  ^^^j^  ^o  prepare  for  another,  and  that 

the  matter.     A  boy  is  not  converted  preparation  is  to  be  made  by  doing  our 

into  an  angel  merely  by  being  made  duty  to  the  best  of  our  power  in  that 

a  monitor  or  a  prefect.    Surely  Mr.  stationoflifein  which  we  may  be  placed. 

Farrar^s     Harrow    memories    might  it  is  our  duty,  when  boys,  to  prepare  for 

have    supplied    him    with    cases    of  being  men  by  training  our  miuds  and 

drunkenness      and      bullying      even  bodies,  and  by  laying  in  as  large  a  stock 

amongst  those   puissant  authorities ;  of  knowledge  as  we  can  obtain.'* 
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It  moat  be  evident  at  once  that  yoaDg  gentlemen  go  there,  they  will 

a  yooDg  ^ntleman  who  coald  talk  be  sere  to  carry  off  all  the  prizes, 

in  this  way  mast  have  enjoyed  some  It  is  strange  to  find  one  who  toacbes 

pecaliar    advantages.       What    they  so  sensibly  some  of  the  really  weak 

were,  let  him  describe  in   his   own  points   in   onr   pnblic   schools    still 

words    in    bis   first    interview    with  clinging  to   the   delnsion    of "  short 

^*  the  Doctor."  cnts''  to  learning,  when  most  scbol- 

"At  last  the  Doctor  called  him  up,  ars  are   agreed  that  we  have  been 

and  asked  him  what  books  he  bad  read,  trying  that  line  rather  too  much  of 

Ernest  ran  through  a  long  list ;  Sir  Wal-  late  years,  and  that  oar  universities 

ter  Scott*8  BovelF,  and  Locke  on  the  arg    qq^    reapiifg    the   fruits    of  its 

Human    Understanding    were    among  fa,[\^fQ,    But  we  must  return  to  our 

them.    The  Doctor  smiled  as  he  enu-  ^^  y^^^^^  y^^^^^  Bracebridge. 

meratedthem.                .    ,    a    ^    •  He  it  is  who  organises  the  suc- 

»-I  fear  they  will  not  stend  you  in  ^j    opposition    to    the    fagging 

ffood  stead  here,  my  man  :  the  books  I  ^^•**»    i/ppwa.i.mv«    w     «««     »{^e    5 

^an  are  Greek  and^Latin  books-what  system,  which    some  of  the    bigger 

have  you  read  of  them?'  ^7^  ^'^^  ^^  introduce   having  got 

"*  None,  sir,  right  through.    I  know  a  ^P   among  themselves  **a  plan    for 

grerft  number  of  words,  and  can  put  them  becoming    a    public    school.'      The 

together,  and  papa  and  I  sometimes  talk  destined  fags,  headed  by  Ernest  and 

Latin  and  Greek  together  just  as  easily  another,  form  into  **  military  order," 

as    we    do   French  and    Gemw/n  and  and  march  /^  in  double-quick    time" 

Italian.^  ^^  upon  Blackall  the  bully,  whom  they 

What  such  a  prodigy  should  have  bind    with   ropes,    and    compel,    by 

been  sent  to  school  at  all  for,  unless  **  colting"    him    with    a   rope's   end 

to   puzzle  the  masters,  is  the  mys-  while  in  that  condition,  to  give  up 

terious  part  of  the  history.  the    attempt.      A    woodcut    repre- 

"  He,  however,  bad  been  too  carefully  senting    this    proceeding   must    have 

trained  by  his  father  to  presume  on  this  been  taken  from  Gulliver  bound  by 

superiority.     He,  of  course,  could  not  the  Lilliputians — the  big  boy  is  so 

help  feeling  that  he  did  many  things  very  big,  and  the  little  boys  so  very 

better  than  mo^t  of  his  companions,  but  little.     After  this  *'  all  Ernest's  oom- 
then  he  was  perfectly  conscious  that  if  panions  felt  certain  that  no  attempt 

they  had  possessed  the  advantages  his  to  fag  them  would   be   made  while 

father  had  given  him,  they  would  pro-  be   remained   at  the   school."     The 

bably  have  done  as  well"  private  school  drama  is  not  considered 

The  Paterfamilias  of  the  C'trnhill  complete  without  the  introduction  of 
Magazine,  who  complains  **  that  in  the  "  first  murderer,"  and  the  *'  ter- 
his  school  days  Latin  and  Greek  rific  combat;"  Blackall  tries  to  kill 
were  still  taught  in  the  precise  man-  Ernest  in  a  fencing-match,  and  succeeds 
ner  in  which  it  had  been  taught  to  in  running  him  through  the  shoulder. 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers,"  and  We  have  hinted  already  that  the 
that  *'no  new-fangled  or  short  cuts  popularity  of  Eric  has  probably 
to  knowledge  found  favour  in  the  lain  most  with  mammas  and  sisters, 
eyes  of  the  Principal  of  Harchester,"  Possibly  the  tale  of  vices  and  suffer- 
will  be  delighted  at  this  modern  ings  from  which  thev  are  happily 
recipe  for  making  a  scholar  —  so  exempted,  but  whicn  they  dread 
simple,  too,  and  so  entirely  in  his  for  those  they  love  best,  has  a  hor- 
own  hands.  He  has  only  to  talk  rible  fascination  for  these  softer  na- 
Gfeek  and  Latin  with  his  own  boys  tures.  With  schoolboys  themselves 
in  this  free-and-easy  fashion  for  an  the  book  is  certainly  not  popular, 
hour  or  two — after  dinner,  for  in-  But  both  Mr.  Farrar's  books  are 
stance,  what  could  be  more  de-  decidedly  of  the  weaker  sex  alto- 
lightful  ? — and  he  can  then  set  the  gather.  Tom  Broum^  whether  at 
old  dot -and -go -one  system,  still  Rugby  or  at  Oxford,  is  the  mas- 
pursued  so  obstinately  at  Eton  and  culine,  and  Eric  and  Julian  Home 
**  Harcbester,"  at  defiance ;  or,  if  the  the  feminine,  of  school  and  college 
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life.     Reality  aod  QDreality  are  the   pa£8age  ^ill    proDounce   it   "  bosb/' 
characteristics   of  the   two  writers:   and  if  the  twentieth  admired  it,  we 
the   very    names    which   they  afifebt   should  be  pretty  safe  in  setting  him 
for    their    heroes    are  characteristic,    down  eia  a  spooney.     Perhaps  even 
Turn  and  his  father  are  of  the  dd   the    aothor    bethought    himself    of 
hearty  John  Bull  type  ;  Eric  of  the   this   passage,  and  iialf  repented    of 
modern    sentimental.      One    is    the    it,    when   he    was    writing    Julian 
prosCi  the  other  the  poetry.    Julian   Home;   for  he  makes   it   a   special 
again     (who    rejoices     in    a    sister   merit  with   that  hero  and  his  mend* 
'*  Violet''    and    a   brother    **  OyriP')    Lillyston  that  they  do  not  (at  Har- 
in  his  very  name  conveys  the  notion   row)  make  "  any  first  sight  vows  of 
of  the  melodramatic.      So  delighted    eternal    friendship.''     We     thought 
is  his  author    with  the   euphonious   those   kind  of  vows   were   confined 
syllables,    that   he   makes   even    his   almost    ezclasively    to     Frenchmen 
tutor    and    his  schoolfellows  address   and  young  ladies*   seminaries.     The 
him  almost  invariably  by  this  Chris-    "  fellows"  at  Harrow  did  not  use  to 
tian  name.    With  his  *'  hectic  rose-    be   so    demonstrative  ;    but   if   Mr. 
colour,  and  bine  eyes,  and  soft  hair,"    Farrar's  eketclies  be  true,  the  play- 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  have   ground  on  the  first  day  of  the  *  nAJf- 
called  him  '^  Julia.''    Names  of  such   year  must  be  an  affecting  sight  to 
a  stamp  by  no  means  coincide  with   sentimentalists. 
the  British  schoolboy's  notion  of  the       This    prettiness    of  tone    accom- 
beautiful.      He  has  a  much   higher   panies   Mr.    Farrar's  young   friends 
respect  for  '*Tom."     But  there  are   throaghout       Jalian     adorns      his 
several  pa^^sages  in  both  Mr.  Farrar's   rooms  at  Cambridge  (with  his  mo- 
boDks    which    look    much    more   as    tber's  and  sister's  help)  with  a  print 
if  they    had    been    written    by    a   from  Fra  Angelico's  Frankfort  pic- 
lady,  drawn  upon  her  own  innocent   ture  of   the  Virgin ;  — "  Put  it  op- 
imagination  for  the  sayings  and  do-   posite  the  door,"  says  the  fair  Vio- 
ings    of    schoolboy    lif^,    than    by   let,  '^  that  it  may  give  a  sensation 
a   master   in    one  of  onr   most   im-   of  peace  and  beauty  to  every   one 
portant    public   schools,    who    must   ^ho  enters  the  room."    On  the  other 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  school-   side     haofrs     Spagnoletto's    '*  Rien- 
boys  really  think  and  speak.    Imagine   heuveuse  Piclieresse"  the  St.  Mary  of 
such  a  man  writing  as  fellows,  and    Fgypt,    *'  with  her   long  dishevelled 
imposing  it  upon  fond  mothers  as  a    tresses   of  dark    hair,  touched    with 
sketch  from  real  life  : —  a  golden  gleam,"  falling  **  over   her 

"They  sat  down  on  a  green  bank  If  8houlder8"-.a  -young  person" 
just  bejond  the  beach,  and  watched  the  ^  ^^P^  t^^X  ^^?  .,«^^.^»°l^.°'T 
tide  come  in,  while  the  sea  distance  was  ^^^*®*'  ^]^«°  ^?.  ^»«!*?  '^^  ^^^^  « 
crimson  with  the  glory  of  evening.  The  rooms,  professes  himself  rather  scao- 
beauty  and  the  murmur  filled  them  with  o^lised.  The  hero  always  talks  quite 
a  quiet  happiness,  not  untinged  with  the  beautifully  -—  not  after  the  ignorant 
melancholy  thought  of  parting  the  next  fashion  of  undergraduates,  but  ^  like 
day.  At  last  Eric  broke  the  silence.  &  book,"  as  the  ladies'-maids  My. 
- '  Russell,  let  me  always  call  you  And  what  convinces  us  that  the 
Edwin,  and  call  me  Eric'  tale  was  written  with  an  eye  to  the 

*'*Very  gladly,  Eric.  Tour  coming  gentlest  of  gentle  readers,  is  that 
here  has  made  me  quite  happy.'  And  the  dear  young  man,  though  full 
the  two  boys  squeezed  each  other's  hands,  of  university  honours,  falls  in  ]tve 
and  looked  into  each  other's  ^ces^and  ^ery  early  in  his  career,  despises  a 
silently  promiBed  tha  they  would  be  Trinity  fellowship,  and  boldly  de- 
lovingfnendsforever."-£rz.,p.49.  elares  that  he  would  marry  "on  a 
Very  pastoral,  no  doubt,  and  hundred  a-year,  if  he  wished  and 
very  pathetic.  But  we  will  ven-  the  lady  consented" — confidently 
ture  to  say  that  nineteen  out  of  believing  that  "God  never  sends  a 
twenty   schoolboys    who    read    the   soul   into   the   world    without   pro- 
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Tiding  ample  means  for  its  susten-  men  thereto  belonging',  most  have 
ance."  We  snppbee  that  by  a  ".soal ''  been  an  awfiil  set  of  blackgnards  in 
is  here  meant  a  little  body.  Far  those  days,  if  Mr.  Farrar*8  accoant  of 
be  it  from  ns  to  cavil  at  snch  a  noble  them  is  to  be  accepted.  Betting 
sentiment,  which  we  have  heard  with  each  other  how  soon  a  qniet 
and  admired  before,  thongh  scarcely  man  conld  be  made  drnnk,  was  the 
expressed  in  snch  choice  language;  favourite  amosement.  There  is  a 
and  probably  Mr.  Home's  nnder-  wretched  creature  called  Hazlet — 
graduate  friends,  for  whose  benefit  quite  an  impossible  character — who 
he  was  thus  philosophising,  were  becomes  their  first  victim.  He  has 
not  prepared  with  the  poor  cobbler's  been  brought  up  at  home  in  the 
re&rt,  when  his  parson  sought  to  most  grovelling  evangel  icism,  and 
comfort  him^  nnder  the  infliction  of  can  speak  nothing  but  the  uncouth 
a  thirteenth  child,  with  the  same  dialect  of  his  sect.  The  satire  which 
admirable  doctrine  —  the  living  be-  is  ferociously  accumulated  on  the 
ing  rich,  and  the  parson  himself  head  of  this  ofifender  might  have 
childless:  ''Providence  never  sends  been  more  telling,  if  the  slightest 
a  mouth,  my  man,  but  it  sends  a  regard  had  been  paid  to  truth  and 
meal  for  it"  '*Ay;  but  some*  consistency  in  his  portrait  But 
how  the  mouths  all  comes  to  me,  when  We  have  him  represented  as 
and  the'  meals  to  your  reverence."  quoting  the  controversial  texts  of 
Everything  turns  out  prosperously,  Scripture  fluently,  and  able  to  **re- 
however,  with  the  young  Cam-  iterate  proofs  of  herefly  against  every 
bridge  philosopher:  he  marries,  man  of  genius,  honesty,  and  depth," 
but  on  five  hundred,  or  rather  bet-  and  then  find  him  plucked  for  his 
ter,  contriving  on  that  modest  in-  divinity  as  having  inserted  in  his 
come  (many  young  couples  -would  examination-papers  all  the  standard 
like  exceedingly  to  see  the  accounts)  senate-house  jokes  which  paes  for 
*'to  store  his  vicarage  with  every-  witticisms  in  the  undergraduate 
thing  that  could  delight  a  simple  world — '^  attributing  John  the  Bap- 
yet  refined  and  educated  taste.''  tist's  death  to  his  having  danced 
Melodramatic  justice  would  not  be  with  Herodias's  daughter,  tracing 
content  without  a  prospect  of  greater  a  connection  between  the  Old  and 
wealth  in  store,  m  case  the  open  New  Testament  by  St.  Peter's  hav- 
mouths  bel6nging  to  the  small  souls  ing  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malachi  the 
in  poese  should  become  numerous,  last  of  the  prophets,  and  stating 
A  repentant  old  aunt,  who  had  dis-  that  the  substance  of  St  Paul's 
inherited  Julian  for  some  boyish  sermon  at  Athens  was  'crying 
ofience,  drives  uajBn  the  wedding-  vehemently  for  the  space  of  two 
day  in  her  coacn^ike  Cinderella's  hours,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
godmother,  and  the  happy  Julian  sians'"* — then  the  blow  which 
returns  thanks  at  the  breakfast,  is  meant  to  annihilate  an  unpopular 
not  of  course  with  the  stammering  sect  only  damages  the  writer  of 
tongue  and  questionable  grammar  such  manifest  absurditiesL  Of  course 
of  every-day  bridegrooms,  but,  as  this  prepared  victim  is  made  to  fall 
becomes  him,  "in  words  of  poetic  readily  before  the  arts  of  the  fast 
feeling  and  thoughtful  power."  set  at  St  Werner's.    The  net  is  set 

But  there  is  plentj^  of  the  "  dark  in  the  full  sight  of  the  bird,  and  he 
shade,"  of  which  this  writer  is  so  walks  into  it  with  his  eyes  open, 
fond,  in  the  Cambridge  as  well  as  He  consents  at  once  to  go  to  Lon- 
in  the  Hoslyn  School  story.  The  don  with  his  new-made  friends, 
fast  set  at  St  Werner's  College,  Cam-  equipped  in  a  "  cut-away  coat, 
ford  (which  we  suppose  there  is  no  mauve-coloured  pegtope,"  and  "  a 
harm  in  taking  for  Trinity,  Cam-  death's-tiead-pin "  —  he  who  had 
bridge),  including  the   young  noble-   been  "  always    accu^med    to  dress 

*  Julian  Bome^  p.  339. 
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iD  black,  and  wear  tail-coats  in  the  such  a  detestable  practical  joke  was 
mofDiog ''— accompanies  them  to  a  actai|lly  attempted,  with  sach  re- 
theatre,  which  to  his  notions  was  snlts,  at  any  college  at  any  time, 
little  less  than  a  direct  descenms  still  it  is  difficult  to  nnderetand 
Averniy  and  spends  Sunday  evening  with  what  motive  any  sensible  man 
in  a  qaiet'  game  at  cards!  One  conld  thus  rake  up  the  memory  of 
breakfast-party,  one  *'wine,"  'and  it,  and,  reproduce  it  in  a  tele  for 
one  supper,  are    sufficient  to   effect  youth. 

this  transformation ;  and  he  is  made  There  is  plenty  of  love-making  in 
roaring  drunk  amidst  the  rapturous  the  book,  which  strengthens  the 
applause  of  his  aristocratic  enter-  impression  that  it  is  cdlefle-life 
tainers.  We  have  the  scene  de-  made,  up  for  ladies;  thongn?  in 
scribed  in  one  place  with  very  natu-  justice  to  the  Cambridge  authorities, 
ral  and  righteous  horror :  it  was  we  ought  to  say  that  we  parties  go 
done,  we  are  told,  *' amidst  screams  off  to  Switzerland  to  do  the  moat 
of  irrepressible  laughter,  almost  as  pathetic  part  of  it,  and  that  it  is  in 
ghastly  and  diabolical  (if  the  canse  the  very  middle  of  a  snow-storm  on 
of  them  be  considered)  as  those  that  the  Schilthorn  that  the  warmest 
might  have  sounded  round  a  witch's  scene  takes  place.  There  Is  also  a 
caldron  over  diabolical  t)rgies ;''  g^at  deal  of  thrilling  incident  of 
and  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  veryfew  another  kind — much  of  the  horrible, 
pages,  we  read  that  *<all  St  Wer-  passing  sometimes  into  the  super- 
ner's  laughed  at  the  story,  of  natural.  Hazlet,  after  plunging 
course  ;*'  and  we  suppose  the  reader  from  his  evangelicism  into  reckless 
is  invited  to  laugh  too,  which  is  vice,  and  failing  at  his  examination, 
hither  bewildering  to  his  jnoral  is  suddenly  converted,  after  passing 
sense,  after  having  just  been  worked  through  something  like  nsadness, 
np  into  a  state  of  virtuous  indigna-  by  seeing  these  words  blazoned  on 
tion.  Another  bet  of  the  same  cha-  the  wall  of  his  room  in  letters  of 
racter,  made  by  the  same  parties,  is  fire — '*  And  this  is  hell.**  (We 
equally  successful.  The  sufferer  in  give  it  all  the  benefit  of  the  original 
this  latter  case  is  a  Lord  De  Yayne,  type.)  Then  Kennedy,  the  loveir, 
a  most  excellent  and  sentimental  who  has  also  fallen  into  bad  ways, 
voung  nobleman,  who  is  Julian*s  determines  to  shoot  himself.  He 
bosom  friend.  He  does  not  fall  loads  a  pistol  for  that  purpose,  but 
into  the  snare  so  easily.  Though  seeing  a  Bible  on  his  table,  lie  opens 
Bruce,  the  tempter,  ^^  takes  care  £e  it,  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  verse — 
wines  should  be  of  an  insidious  '*  And  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
strength "  (South  African,  possibly),  standing  in  the^ay " — and  lifts  up 
still,  as  De  Yayne  is  seldom  in  the  his  eyes  to  seeVuiding  before  him, 
habit  of  taking  more  than  one  glass,  '*  dear  and  distinct,  the  spirit  of  his 
even  this  device  was  hardly  likely  dead  mother,  with  uplifted  fingw 
to  be  successful.  But  they  pour  and  sad  reproachful  eyes.''  He  nres 
laudanum  into  his  glass,  and,  the  the  pistol  into  the  air — it  borstB, 
whole  contents  of  the  bottle  slip-  and  shatters  his  right  hand ;  bat 
ping  in  by  accident,  he  is  of  course  the  hero  happily  survives  to  oepent, 
nearly  poisoned.  Uis  mother  comes  and  to  carry  off  Violet  to  Aoe- 
up  to  nurse  him,  and  he  finally  tralia.  The  reader  is  earnestly 
leaves  the  university  to  restore  his  warned  against  the  rash  matter-of- 
shattered  health  in  Italy.  We  are  fact  conclusion  that  these  visions 
assured  by  the  writer  that  this  story  were  in  either  case  the  effect  of 
is  true:  he  '^ could  not,"  he  iuiys,  shattered  nerves  or  a  disordered 
'*  invent  facts  like  these.''  It  would  brain ;  and  his  assent  seems  to  be 
have  been  much  more  pleasant  to  demanded  to  something  like  a  poei- 
believe  that  the  foundation  of  such  tive  spiritual  interposition.  All 
a  story  was  as  unreal  as  the  details  this  may  be  very  earnest  and  un- 
certainly are ;    but,    granting   that  pressive  writing,  and    does    exceed 
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fngly  well  for  the  drcDlftttng  libraries ;  it  might  also  be  said  of  the  college 
if  dramatic  at  one  of  the  minor  thea-  nndergradoate,  that  the  story  of  bis 
tree,  it  wonld  be  snre  to  draw.  We  college  years  will  not  give  him  less 
have  DO  donbt  that  a  |^at  many  pleaenre  in  the  retrospect,  because 
yonng  ladies  have  read  it,  and.  will  it  woald  have  been  impossible  to 
still  read  it,  with  mnch  wonder  and  weave  out  of  its  material  either  an 
admiration;  and  certainly,  as  a  pic-  exciting  romance  or  a  moral  story, 
tare  of  Cambridge  life,  drawn  by  a  They  will  always  live  in  his  own 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  it  is  very  wonder-  recollection  as  naving  been  (let  as 
fol  in  its  way.  hope)  the  pleasantest,  as  they  were 

We  do  not  care  mnch  to  follow  certainly  the  most  interesting  and 
Tom  Brown  to  the  university,  far-  important,  of  his  life.  The  story  of 
ther  than  to  observe,  that  St.  Am-  those  old  times  will  long  give  zest 
brose's  is  much  more  like  Oxford  to  the  qaiet  glass  of  wine  in  which 
than  St.  Werner's  is  like  Cambridge,  he  pledges  the  old  friend  who  shared 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  criticise  a  story  their  good  and  evil ;  bat  the  pablic 
which  is  still  uncompleted  in  the  woald  never  have  felt  any  very 
columns  of  a  contemporary.  There  deep  interest  either  in  the  plot  or 
is  no  attempt  made  at  the  high  the  catastrophe.  If  he  be  anything 
moral  and  religious  tone  which  of  a  philosopher,  he  will  have  learnt 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  to  look  upon  it  himself  with  com- 
Jttlian  Home;  yet  it  by  no  means  paratively  indifferent  eyes..  That 
follows  that  for  this  reason  it  should  first  class  which  he  was  so  proad 
be  less  profitable  for  an  undergra-  to  get — he  is  not  quite  sure  that  his 
duate  to  read.  The  moral  is  good,  country  neighbours  know  what  it 
and  the  views  on  serious  matters  means,  even  if  they  ever  heard  of 
earnest,  without  being  obtrusive,  his  having  got  it ;  the  squire  of  the 
If«we  had  to  point  out  any  short-  next  parish  was  plucked,  yet  is  he 
comings  in  this  way,  it  would  rather  an  excellent  magistrate,  and  rides 
be  that  the  writer  has  represented  well  to  hounds ;  and  as  for  that 
the  life  of  the  comparatively  idle  open  fellowship  which  he  did  not 
men  at  Oxford  with  sufiScient  truth  get,  why,  he  ha#  got  a  wife  instead 
and  evident  relish  to  make  it  some-  of  it,  which  is  probably  a  much 
what  too  enticing.  In  fact,  it  is  better  thine  for  him.  Mr.  Hughes 
difficult  to  treat  undergraduate  life  is  not  so  fortunate  in  the  subject 
in  any  other  way,  in  order  to  make  and  scenery  of  his  present  tale  as 
a  successful  story.  The  career  of  he  was  in  his  first — he  is  no  longer 
the  university  student  who  is  really  breaking  new  ground.  Sketches  of 
in  earnest  is  full  of  interest  and  de-  college  life  had  been  done  before, 
light ;  it  has  both  its  deep  quiet  with  more  or  less  success,  and  no- 
enjoyment  and  its  intense  excite-  thing  very  new  could  be  said  about 
ments ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  are  it ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  offer  any 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  grejit  facilities  for  a  continuous 
fiction,  or  sach  as  would  do  to  pre-  story.  So  far  as  an  Oxford  novel 
sent  as  their  monthly  dole  to  the  is  possible,  the  writer  was  the  man 
readers  of  a  magazine.  It  is  of  im-  to  succeed,  and  he  has  succeeded, 
mebse  importance,  and  therefore  Tom,  the  hero,  is  still  the  same 
full  of  the  most  lively  interest,  both  hearty  genial  fellow  at  St  Ambrose's 
to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  as  be  was  at  Rugby — by  no  means 
whether  Smith  gets  his  '*  first"  after  a  perfect  model,  but  for  that  rea- 
ali,  or  whether  Jones  or  Robinson  son  likely  to  be  a  more  popular  and 
is  the  winner  of  the  '*  Ireland  ;**  but  possible  on&  He  enters  college,  it 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  is  true,  under  very  favorable  cir- 
spin  out  the  facta  of  the  case  into  a  .  cumstances ;  for  it  is  not  evei^ 
three-volume  novel.  If  it  be  true  freshman  who  brings  up  from  his 
of  women  and  of  nations  that  the  father's  cellars  ^*two  large  hampers 
happiest   have   a  very  dull   history,   of  good   sound   port,"  '*more   than 
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twelve  years  in  bottle,"  or  who  prets  the  author's  excellent  intentioDS — 
pat  into  the  racing  eight  in  his  first  all  that  we  are  here  concerned  with 
term.  Bat  his  author,  in  order  to  is  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the 
provide  sufficient  interest  for  other  views  given  of  schoolboy  life.  If 
readers  than  nndergradaates,  is  any  real  good  is  to  be  done  to  boys 
obliged  to  introdace  a  good  many  themselves  by  the  medinm  of  fic- 
scenes  which  are  very  exceptional  tions  of  this  class,  the  semblance  of 
incidents  indeed  in  Oxford  life,  and  reality  is  their  very  first  essential, 
which  make  this  second  part  of  Tom's  jast  as  it  is  if  we  look  at  them  from 
history  scarcely  so  real  as  the  first,  the  merely  literary  point  of  view. 
And  since  even  the  fortunes  of  the  We  do  not  believe  that  there  ever 
St.  Ambrose  boat  would  not  supply  was  a  school  like  Dr.  Wilson's,  where 
the  action  of  the  story  beyond  a  every  boy  was  solemnly  admitted 
certain  point,  he  is  obuged  in  the  ^'on  his  knees,*'  and  dismissed  with 
later  chapters  to  carry  him  out  of  the  same  imposing  ceremony.  And 
Oxford,  and  plunge  him  into  love-  we  trust  that  struggles  with  mur- 
making  in  the  country,  and,  in  shorty  derers,  or  even  arguments  with 
reduce  him  pretty  much  to  the  con-  Low-Church  rectors,  do  not  form 
dition  of  ordinary  heroes  of  fiction  part  of  the  ordinary  trials  of  a  mo- 
— where  we  leave  him  with  hearty  dern  schoolboy.  But  probably  God- 
good  wishes.  frey  Davenant  is  not  meant  as  a 
Mr.  Farrar*s  religions  views  would  presentment  of  a  real  living  school- 
probably  be  fairly  described  as  of  boy,  but  merely  as  the  ided  in  the 
the  modern  liberal  and  intellectual  writer's  mind  of  what  he  might  and 
school;  at  least  he  shows  no  kind  ought  to  be,  which  takes  it  in  a 
Of  sympathy  with  either  of  the  two  great  measure  out  of  the  scope  of 
extreme  parties  in  the  English  our  present  notice.  And  of  Mr. 
Church,  and  he  considers  it  good  Monro's  tale,  BasUf  written  from 
for  young  men,  in  their  search  after  the  same  High- Church  point  of 
truth,  to  read  German  infidel  then-  view,  what  can  be  said  but  that  it 
logy,  assuming,  we  suppose  (and  a  is  even  more  extravagant  than  Mr. 
College  Fellow  an4  Harrow  master  Farrar's,  if  not  so  repolsive?  Those 
surely  ought  to  know),  that  the  mind  who  are  acquainted  with  that  writ- 
at  that  age  is  remarkably  adapted  er's  religious  tales  and  allegorieB 
to  detect  plausible  fallacies,  and  know  that,  combined  with  much 
happily  free  from  all  tendency  to  pathos,  there  is  a  ooneiderafale 
embrace,  for  its  own  sake,  a  novelty  amount  of  romantic  wildnees,  which 
which  runs  counter  to  established  is  probably  very  attractive  to  the 
opinion.  In  the  Cambridge  story,  Mr.  reaoers  for  whom  they  are  ititend- 
Thomas  Carlyle,  strangely  enough,  ed ;  but  if  Basil's  school  adventures 
stands  out  as  the  representative  of  are  intended  to  wear  the  semblanoe 
orthodoxy.  "  Carlyle  not  sound  !"  of  truth,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
exclaims  Julian,  indignantly  —  the  author's  truth  is  even  stranger 
**  good  heavens  I  you  can  yet  retam  than  his  fiction, 
all  the  wretched  babblements  of  To  paint  a  boy's  school  life  as  it  is 
sectarianism  I"  Anything  approach-  — more  especially  if  it  is  wished  to 
ing  to  religious  dogmatism  seems  to  give  a  moral  colouring  to  the  plo- 
be  this  writer's  peculiar  abhorrence,  ture,  and  yet  to  preserve  reality  in 
He  might  certainly  have  pleaded  as  the  details — to  make  it  what  a  boy 
some  justification  the  awkward  and  will  delight  to  read,  and  recognise 
unnatural  figure  which  tbe  school-  for  truth,  and  yet  so  that  he  shall 
boy  makes  m  a  controversial  dress,  be  the  better  for  r^uiing  it — is  not 
Mr.  Heygate,  in  his  Godfrey  Dave-  so  easy  as  it  might  seem.  It  re- 
nant,  had  already  pictured  him  as  quires  the  powers  of  a  man,  with 
a  High- Churchman.  We  are  not  the  keen  perceptions  of  boyhood., 
now  discussing  theological  ques-  Every  motive  and  every  incident 
tions;  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  requires   to   be   looked   at    by   the 
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writer  from  the  boy*8  point  of  view,  the   gentleman   whose    attempts   in 

to  be  described  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  line  we  have  been  notic- 

what  woilld  be  the  boy's  own  terms ;  ing. 

and  yet  the  incidents  most  be  se-  These  scholastic  novels  —  if  we 
lected  and  the  motives  handled  may  venture  to  coin  a  term  to  ex- 
witli  the  most  carefol  and  deliber-  press  them  all  —  are,  in  one  point 
ate  judgment  It  is  not  at  all  of  view,  a  satisfactory  ontcrop  in 
surprising  that  so  many  should  literature.  It  is  good  for  a  lad, 
have  failed  in  the  attempt.  But  whether  at  school  or  college,  to  be- 
it  is  rather  singular  that  the  onlv  lieve  that  there  is  not  of  necessity 
sketches  of  schoolboy  life  with  anything  in  the  tenor  of  his  daily 
which  we  are  acquainted,  which  life,  even  in  bis  hours  of  most  un- 
may  fairly  challenge  comparison  restrained  enjoyment  —  that  there 
with  Tom  Brown  for  life  and  truth,  ought  not  to  be  anything  —  which 
have  come  from  a  lady's  hand,  should  prevent  even  its  mmutest  de- 
They  are  those  which  Miss  Yonge  tails,  faithfully  recorded,  .'from  being 
has  ffiven  us  in  the  first  part  of  worked  into  a  story  which  all  may 
The  DaUy  Chain^  in  the  boys  of  read.  It  will  do  him  good  even  if  he 
Dr.  May's  &mily.  They  are  no-  learns  from  such  books  no  more  than 
thing  more  than  sketches,  for  the  this,  that  he  has  a  public,  outside  the 
tale  itself  has  much  to  do  with  little  world  of  school,  who  can  be 
other  matter ;  but  the  life  of  the  highly  interested,  not  only  in  the  re- 
four  young  Mays  (or  rather  *' May,  suits  of  his  half-yearly  examination 
June,  July,  and  August,"  as  their  —  not  only  in  his  score  at  cricket,  his 
schoolfellows  prefer  to  call  them),  prowess  at  football,  or  his  SQCcess  in 
and  of  their  clever,  awkward  sister,  the  college  boat — but  in  those  war- 
Ethel,  who  may  stand  for  a  fifth  ring  impulses  of  good  and  evil  which, 
boy,  for  boy  she  is  both  in  her  taste  though  their  object  may  be  some- 
for  Latin  and  her  hatred  of  gloves,  times  trivial  ana  sometimes  ludi- 
—  their  doings  and  sufferings  at  crous,  are  nevertheless  all  important 
Stoneborough  Grammsjjr  School,  their  to  him,  and  are  forming  his  charac- 
difierent  and  well  -  marked  cbarac-  ter  for  future  life.  As  every  honest- 
ters,  and,  above  all,  the  gallant  ef-  hearted  lad  would  gladly  have  his 
forts  of  the  elder  brother  to  keep  mother  and  sisters  watch  him  there, 
the  younger  '* straight"  amongst  when  he  takes  his  stand  at  the 
evil  examples  and  influences,  with-  wicket  or  bends  tp  the  oar,  so  he  may 
out  compromising  his  independence  learn,  perhaps  even  from  the  weakest 
or  making  him  "  a  sneak,'^  —  are  all  of  these  books,  that  it  is  no  true 
so  admirably  done  that  we  feel  manly  spirit  which  would  fear  their 
sure  that  every  schoolboy  of  ^Hhe  watching  him  always.  We  live  in 
right  sort  ".who  will  borrow  the  an  age  when  fictitious  narrative  has 
Imk  from  his  sister's  library  will  usur^,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
be  delighted  with  it  Stoneborough  a  large  share  of  the  old  preacher's 
looks  like  a  portrait,  and  it  would  office  :  the  biting  satire,  the  jest 
be  very  pleasant  to  believe  that  which  veiled  a  truth,  which  our  old 
some  of  our  old  country  founda-  divines  did  not  disdain  to  use,  are 
tions  are  still  so  well  managed  and  relegated  to  the  pages  of  the  didactic, 
BO  prosperous.  At  any  rate,  the  novel.  The  sermons  are  said  to  be 
sketch  has  all  the  effect  of  indivi-  all  the  duller  for  it,  and  assuredly 
duality  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  some  of  the  novels  are  not  much  the 
the  authoress  seizes  and  adopts  for  livelier.  But  we  must  be  content 
her  purpose  all  the  shades  of  school-  with  what  we  have ;  and  although, 
boy  feeling  and  the  niceties  of  considering  the  subjects  and  the 
schoolboy  dialogue,  without  for  an  characters  introduced  in  some  of  our 
instant  falling  into  slang  or  child-  novels  and  dramas  of  late,  we 
ishness,  is  a  '*  caution,"  as  an  scarcely  know  how  to  consider  the 
American   would   say,   to   some   of  distinction    as    a   compliment,    still 
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we  are  glad  that  school  and  college  the  Haymarket,  LondoD  was  the  very 
life  should  be  thas  brought  into  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalyse,  while 
daylight  of  public  notice.  Let  the  the  Arcadians  in  rural  villages  were 
schoolboy,  like  other  Bohemians  of  as  innocent  as  the  laoobs^itey  tend- 
society,  see  himself  in  prints  Pos-  ed.  Oountry  clergymen  io  those 
sibly  he  also  does  not  look  so  black  days  were  not  quite  such  enterpris- 
when  drawn  from  the  actual  life,  ing  inquirers  as  they  are  at  present. 
If  he  had  really  been  of  the  colour  and  took  a  great  deal  of  innocenoe 
which  some  have  painted  him»  the  for  granted.  lAter  experience,  we 
world  would  have  brought  itself  to  believe,  does  not  incline  so  much 
an  end  by  its  own  wickedness  long  in  favour  of  rural  villages.  *'  JjUet 
aga  anguU  in  herhtL^  Those  maps  of 
*'  Public  schools  are  the  very  seats  crime,  which  look  so  very  bUck 
and  nurseries  of  vice  ;  it  may  be  about  the  metropplitan  district,  most 
unavoidable,  or  it  may  not,  but  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  allow- 
the  fact  is  indisputable.*  So  said  ance  for  the  proportion  of  the  popce 
that  excellent  man  John  Bowdler,  lation  to  the  square  mile,  and  the 
and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  weii-  activity  of  an  organised  police.  .  How 
known  school  sermons,'*'  partially  much  of  the  evil  which  festered  in 
endorsed  the  assertion.  We  trust  public  schools  then  —  which  makes 
that  if  any  one  were  to  venture  upon  them  even  now,  though,  we  gladly 
such  a  sweeping  accusation  now,  believe,  in  a  less  degree,  '*  nurseries 
the  voice  of  the  great  majority  of  of  vice ''  —  has  been  brought  there 
the  public  would  at  once  reclaim  from  the  private  establishment,  or 
against  it.  But  was  the  fact  ever  even  from  home  ?  We  are  not  aboat 
indisputable,  in  the  sense  io  which  to  open  the  question  of  public  as 
it  was  asserted  and  admitted  ?  If,  against  private  education  ;  but  when- 
indeed,  it  meant  only  this,  that  a  ever  it  can  be  said  that  public  schools 
public  school  was  a  nursery  of  vice,  are  the  nursery  of  vice,  it  may  be 
as  large  towns  are  nurseries  of  vice  said  with  equal  fairness  that  pnvate 
—  that  vice  there  puts  on  a  bolder  schools  were  the  cradle.  Yioe  is  a 
front,  and  takes  courage  from  num-  child  which  nnfortunatelv  reqaires 
bers  —  it  was  true  enough.  But  the  very  little  nursing,  and  takes  kindly 
only  fair  way  to  state  such  a  ques-  to  any  fostering  hand.  The  viUage- 
tion,  so  as  to  elicit  an  answer  that  corner  is  a  nursery  of  vice,  to  many 
is  worth  anything,  is  to  inquire  a  country  pastor's  sorrow.  The 
whether  the  average  of  vice  was  milliner's  workroom,  the  taik>r'8 
greater  then  amongst  public-school  shop,  the  lace  school — all  are  nnrae- 
boys  than  amongst  any  other  ries  of  vice.  So,  to  many  a  home- 
class  of  boys  —  whether,  taking  a  bred  vouth,  is  the  gamekeeper's  room 
thousand  boys  under  private  or  and  the  stable-yard, 
domestic  tuition,  and  a  thousand  Dr.  Moberly,  of  Winchester  Ool- 
at  Eton,  and  Harrow,  the  bad  boys  lege,  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer  of 
formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Arnold,  writes  as  follows,  speaking  of 
whole.  Such  statistics  would  be  in-  the  undergraduates  of  his  own  day : — 
deed  impossible  to  obtain  with  any  .. ,»  • 
accuracy;    but   until    they  are   ob-  !  ^he   tone  of  young  men  at  the 

tained  we  venture  to  hold,  even  in  TZT1^\  ^^?^^''\'^7  S"""*  ^"^ 

opposition  to  the    great    Authorities  ^^^^^^;  Eton,  Rugby  Harrow,  or 

vpp^^iviuu   w   *'"^    «  ^"    T  *uT  f^  wherever  else,  was  uniformly  irrehgious. 

we  have  just  quoted,  that  the  fact  a  religious  undergraduate  was  veif  rare 

was   disputable,    and    was   disput^,  —very  much  Uughed  at  when  he  appear- 

both  before  and  after  Dr.  Arnold  s  ©d ;  and  I  think  I  may  confidenUy  say, 

time.    It    was    thought    for  a  long  hardly  to  be  found  among  public-school 

time   that,  because  vice   swept   nn-  men:  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  8aid,hanUy 

blushingly  down  Begent  Street  and  to  be  found  except  in  cases  where  private 

*  Arnold's  SermonSf  vol.  il  Serm.  xii. 
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and  domestic  trfdning  or  good  dbposi-  it  festers  in  the  extremities  of  the 
tiona  bad  prevailed  o?er  the  tchocd  habits  social  frame  long  after  it  hss  been 
and  tendencies."*  parged    from    the    more    important 

We  are  not  quite  snre  that  we  nn-   organs.     Drunkenness    remains    the 
derstand  this  last  sentence.     With-   parse  of  onr  working-dasses,  thongh 
out  **  good  dispositions**  and  careful   i*  ^^  ^^ng  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
*•  domestic    training "     few     young   habits   of    a    gentleman ;    and    the 
men  have  grown  up  religious,  at  any   Bchoolboy's  traditions  were  likely  to 
time  or  in  any  country.    And  when   ^^^^^^  'or  a  while  the  false  notions  of 
Dr.  Moberly  proceeds  to  say  that  the   honour,  and  the  glorification  of  vice, 
favourable  cnange  which  he  is  glad   which    had    already    happily    been 
to  notice  in  this  respect  in  all  public   Buperseded  by  a  purer  code  in  elder 
schools,  **  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a   society.     It  has  been  too  much  the 
general  improvement  of  our  genera-   ^^^J*  of  parents,  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
tion.  in  respect  of  piety  and  rever-   ^o  look  to  the  school  to  do   home 
ence,"  we  beh'eve  that  he  is  stating   work,  and  to  complain  becaupe  that 
a  fact  which  has  an  infinitely  more   impossibility  is  not  effected.    We  are 
important  bearing  upon   the  general   ^ond   of  remarking   this,   and    com- 
question  than  he  seems  disposed  to   plaining  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
recognise.    Is  any  reader  old  enough   ^^^  ^^^^^  children.    It  is  no  use,  we 
to  remember  what  the  general  tone   say,  to  teach  a  child  in  school  hours 
of  morals  and  religion,  and  the  ge-   ^^^  meaning  of  the  eighth  command- 
neral     style    of    conversation,    was   ^^^^  i^  ^®  ^^^  dishonesty  at  home ; 
amongst  the  grandfathers,  and  even   ^  impress  upon  him  that  bad  lan- 
the  fathers  and  uncles,  of  the  gene-    g^age  is  a  sm,  when  it  forms  part  of 
ration  of  whom  the  writer  speaks?   h»8   parents'    ordinary  conversation; 
If  not,  some  of  us  have  read  about   or  to  teach   him  prayers  which  at 
if,  at  all  eventa    It  was  not  only  in    ^ome  he  has  neither  opportunity  nor 
the  public  schools  of  England  that   encouragement  to  use.    Let  our  coun- 
blasphemy  and  obscenity  passed  for   ^^y  squires  and  rectors  apply  these 
wit,  and   a   "  serious "    person    was   arguments  Twhich  are  pretty  familiar 
laughed  at  when  he  appeared.    Need   ^  ^l^em  all)  to  their  own  case,  and 
we  quote  that  notorious  dictum   of  l^*  ^l^^m  ask  themselves,  fairly  and 
Sir   Robert  Walpole's,   as  to  what   conscientiously,    how   far    they   are 
conversation  he  found  most  popular   seconding  in  their  own  persons  the 
and  most  intelligible  at  his  table?   work  of  the   professional   educator. 
**  liow  conversation   is   the  vice  of  1°   ^^U   few   instances,    we   firmly 
lubberly  dances,"  writes  an  Oxford    believe,  has  the  contamination  of  a 
tutor  in  1860;  it  had  been  the  ac-   Public    school    permanently    injured 
complishment   of  "  gentlemen"  pfty   the  morals  or  the  principles  of  a  boy 
years   before.     Very  possibly  some   whose  home  training  had  been  strict 
share  of  the  evil  might  be  laid  to   &°^  carefol.    And,  even  in  what  we 
the  charge  of  public  schools;    but   m^y  ^  allowed  to  call  the   minor 
were  not  public  schools  what  public   morals  of  a  schoolboy,  his  progress 
taste,    ana    even   public    men,   had   m  his  work,   his  carefulness  or  his 
made    them?     From   such   fathers,   extravagance,  his   self-indulgence  or 
what  could  the  sons  be  ?  l^ls    self-denial  —  more    will   depend, 

iiw^  *^r-*u      XI..  »        ^f^r  all,  on  the  light  in  which  these 

"  Fortes  creantur  forUbus  et  bonu^"        ^^iogs  a^  looked  upon  at  home,  and. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  tone  above  all,  upon  the  principles  which 

of  school   morality,  though   it   un-  he  sees  to  be  the  ruling  motives  of 

deniably    has    changed,    shodd    be  those  about   him  there  —  and   boys 

slow  to  change  with   the   improve-  are  sharp-eyed  to  see  these  things — 

roent  in  the  tone  of  general  society,  than  upon  the  influence  of  even  his 

Evil  has  this  for  one  of  its  laws,  that  most    utimate    school    companions. 

♦  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  L  191. 
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If  there  needs  a  still  farther  reform  what  place  their  sons  held  in  a  pnb- 
of  oar  schools,  it  mast  begin,  as  be-  lie  school,  and  who  woald  have  pro- 
fore,  with  the  reform  of  those  who  tested  loadly  against  "  calling  op 
are  no  longer  schoolboys.  Pater-  school  troubles  in  the  holidays,'* 
familiaSf*  in  his  second  letter,  says  who  were  yet  very  indignant  because 
that  ^  a  very  small  proportion  of  they  were  plucked  at  the  aniyersity. 
parents  aod  guardians  are  them-  At  all  events,  every  parent  is  at 
selves  competent  to  examine  into  least  competent  to  set  his  son  an 
and  decide  upon  the  comparative  example  of  reverence,  of  parity,  of 
merits  of  schools,  or  judge  acca-  honour,  and  of  a  contempt  of  all 
rately  of  the  progress  tbeir  children  mean  pretence  and  love*  of  display, 
are  making  at  them."  We  believe  Let  him  do  this,  and  he  will  nave 
that  they  are  often  incompetent,  done  more  for  public  education  thaa 
but  far  more  often  too  indolent  by  shaking  his  head  at  the  wickedness 
We  have  koown  parents  who  never  of  public  schools,  or  writing  letters 
seemed    either    to    know    or    care  upon  them  by  the  hundred. 
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Why    did    Mr.  Davis  write    this  Some  demon  whispered  to  him  that 

very    absurd    book?     He    had    set  he    must    ^  h»ve    a    taste,"    have 

himself  to  a  task  which  commands  sprightliness    and    wit,    and  with    a 

the  sympathies  of  all  men  of  letters ;  due  parade  of  learning  mingle  also 

he  had  a  plain  story  to  tell  of  his  a   parade   of  sentiment.     He   mast 

excavations    amongst    the    ruins    of  try  his    hand    at    history,    aod    the 

Carthage,   of  the   difficulties  he   en-  history  of  Carthage  may  be  said  to 

countered,    of   the    measure   of  sue-  have  offered  itself  very  naturally  to 

oess  which   attended   upon    his   en-  him ;  but  all  he  does  is  to  tell  very 

terprise :    he    had  only  to    tell  this  badly  the  old  stories  that  every  one 

story,    to   proclaim    bis   discoveries,  has  read,  without  the  least  effort  or 

and     discuss,    so    far    as    he    was  pretence  at  historical  criticism.     He 

able,    the   nature  and  the  value  of  must  be   amusing,    and    wearies   us 

those   objects  which  the  spade  aod  with  the  insufferable  nonsense,   evi- 

the   pickase    had    revealed   to    him,  dently     most     imperfectly    reported, 

and  a  book  was  written  which  every  of  his  Arab  companions.     He  most 

one  would    have    received   with    re-  be    a    witty    controversialist,    most 

spect,  and  those  few  who    have  de-  write     pathetic    declamation,    most 

voted    themselves    to    tbe   study    of  deal    in    philosophical    remark,    aod 

antiquity     with     a     keen     interest  neither  nature  nor  study  has  fitted 

Why  must  he  step  aside  to  manu-  him  for  any  one  of   these.     He  Is 

faoture  this  piece  of  literary  patch-  utterly    destitute   of    literary    talent 

work  ?    With  the  exception  of  what  or  philosophic  culture.    Why  did  he 

it  was  needful  to  relate  of   his  re-  write    this    book?     He   could    dig 

searches   and   excavations,   there    is  and  superiutend   diggiugSi  and   baa 

not  a  shred  or  fragment  that  is  not  the  personal  courage,  Uie  tact,  tbe 

utterly  contemptible.     He  digresses  decision,  the  quick  eye  of  observa- 

at   every   point,    and    ever^    digres-  tion  necessary  to  carry  him  througb  . 

sion    is  a  weariness  and    msipidity.  his  very  arduous   task.    Why  oodd 

*  CornhiU  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  649. 
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he  Dot  have  been  content  with  a  esting  field  of  research.  Oar  re- 
well-earned  applause  for  zeal  and  gret  is  the  greater,  therefore,  that 
energy  and  perEeveranoe  ?  Why  he  shoald  have  come  before  the 
aim  at  a  merely  literary  reputa-  public  with  a  literary  production 
lion?  He  was  as  little  prepared  such  as  this.  It  throws  disparage- 
for  this  undertaking  as  those  very  ment  on  all  that  he  has  done.  We 
Arabs  whom  he  appears  to  have  so  have  not  proceeded  through  many 
skilfully  managed.  He  may  trans-  chapters  before  we  lose  all  confi- 
late  Punic,  but  he  cannot  write  dence  in  his  judgment  or  his  know- 
English  ;  he  may  have  a  good  eye  ledge,  even  in  matters  where  he 
for  topography,  bat  be  has  no  in-  ought  to  be  especially  competent  to 
tellectual  insight;    he   has   the   en-  decide. 

thusiasm  of  the  antiquarian,  but  he  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  be 
has  learnt  nothing  from  the  philo-  here  reminded  that  it  is  a  fortunate 
sopbical  historian.  He  talks  of  circumstance  when  a  traveller  or 
Dido  and  ^neas  as  men  talked  and  explorer,  on  whose  observations  and 
wrote  of  them  two  hundred  years  judgment  we  are  compelled  to  rely, 
ago.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  school-  gives  us  some  measure  of  his  iotel- 
days  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  ligence  by  which  we  can  regulate 
of  Dido.  The  devotion,  or  ^at  all  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  re- 
events  the  credulity,  of  his  school-  posed  in  him.  He  who  proves  to 
days  has  survived  to  the  present  be  a  child  on  every  topic  where  the 
hour.  student  at  home  can  test  him,  can 
But  Mr.  Davis  has  done  some-  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  safe  guide 
thing.  He  has  dug  where  no  other  on  those  matters  where  he  speaks 
had  dug,  and  where  digging  is  a  from  his  own  especial  or  personal 
matter    of    no    ordinary    difiSculty,  knowledge. 

owing  to  the  superstition  and  ig-  We  have  learnt  by  experience  to 
norance  of  the  people,  and  the  ar-  regard  it  as  an  III  omen  when  an 
bitrary  and  capricious  nature  of  the  author  starts  ofiT  with  needless 
government.  He  had  to  submit  to  panegyrics  upon  railways  and  tele- 
many  disappointments — to  try  here,,  graphs,  on  ** subjugated"  steam  and 
to  try  there — to  break  fresh  ground  the  *'  lightning"  employed  for  our 
on  the  merest  conjecture — to  sup-  messenger.  Mr.  Davis  does  not 
port  the  discouragement  of  failure  spare  us  this  usual  laudation  of  the 
—  to  endure  many  personal  hard-  age :  he  proceeds  even  to  draw  from 
ships — to  maintain  at  all  times  the  these  great  inventions,  and  from  the 
control  over  his  singular  body  of  rapidity  of^  thought  and  movement 
workmen.  In  all  this  bis  courage,  characteristic  of  oar  times,  a  con- 
tact, and  constancy  seem  never  to  elusion  which  he  thinks  it  neces- 
have  failed.  Nor  has  all  his  exca-  sary  to  print  in  italics,  and  which 
vating  and  exploring  been  without  appears  to  have  had  a  disastrous 
some  measure  of  success.  He  has  dis-  innuence  on  the  present  work.  ^  We 
covered  mosaic  pavements,  which,  shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
whether  Roman  or  Carthaginian,  this  conclusion  ;  it  will  reveal  to 
will  doubtless  reward  the  study  of  them  at  once  tiie  unfortunate  mis* 
the  antiquarian;  he  has  enriched  take  our  author  has  made  in  his 
our  museum  with  numerous  Punio  very  notion  of  aathor-eraft.  ''Lite- 
inscriptions;  and  he  has  thrown  rature,"  he  tells  as,  in  the  second 
light  on  the  topography  of  Gar-  page  of  his  Preface, "  has  not  been 
thage.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  exempted  from  this  revolutionary 
of  the  conjectures  in  which  he  oc-  contagion;  for  there  was  a  time 
casionally  indulges,  or  the  accuracy  when  our  forefathers  were  perfectly 
of  the  translations  he  gives  as  of  satisfied  with  ponderoos  di^*  folios, 
the  inscriptions  he  has  discovei^,  whose  contents  they  devoured  with 
he  has  been  without  question  a  the  utmoist  avidity,  considering 
serviceable  pioneer  in  a  very  inter-  theur  pain  and  labour  adequately  re. 
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warded  if  they  conld  odIj  extract  ODe  might  not  ask  what  new  light  they 
grain  of  sense  from  every  hundred  had  thrown  on  the  character  of  tfaie 
pages.  The  stadent  of  the  present  people  he  had  lived  amongst  Bat 
day  not  only  scratinises  daily  the  they  are  as  doll  as  they  are  absurd. 
mechanical  parts  of  a  book  [that  is,  The  ignorance  and  credolity  and 
we  presome,  distinguishes  between  superstition  of  an  altogether  uneda- 
a  quarto  and  duodecimo],  but  his  caled  race  of  men  are  not  brought 
standard  of  excellence  may  be  before  us  in  any  new  point  of  view. 
summed  up  in  this  sentence —  We  are  only  asked  to  listen  to  bo 
Knowledge  and  information  must  much  nonsense,  because  Mr.  Davis 
he  communicated  in  a  concise  as  wdl  has  been  at  the  pains  of  oolleoting 
as  in  an  attractive  and  fasdnat-  and  translating  it  for  us.  Of  suptf- 
ing  manner.*^  Now,  as  excavation  stitious  nonsense  we  have  enough 
amongst  the  ruins  of  antiquity  is  at  home;  we  hardly  need  an  ao- 
a  dry  subject  in  itself,  the  '*  attrao-  count  of  the  visions  or  supernatural 
live  and  fascinating''  were  evi-  powers  of  his  Arabs,  even  though 
dently  to  be.  drawn  from  some  ex-  vouched  for  by  *<tbat  particular 
traneons  topics.  He  digs,  as  he  friend  of  mine,"  Elgaabsi.  El- 
tells  us,  not  only  for  relica  of  the  gaabei,  at  one  time,  is  engaged  in 
past,  but  *^  into  the  minds  and  discovering,  by  the  means  of  mid« 
characters  of  the  modern  occupants  night  spells,  a  hidden  treasure;  and 
of  the  territories  of  Carthage.^*  In  he  sees,  by  the  dim  moon,  a  spee- 
other  words,  he  stretches  out  his  tral  host  of  cavalry  galloping  to- 
hands,  right  and  left,  for  whatever  wards  him  with  guns  and  lanoes 
^attractive  and  fascinating*'  matter  aimed  at  him.  Elgaabsi,  at  another 
he  thinks  he  can  engraft  on  a  *'  con-  time,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  fam- 
cise"  account  of  his  excavations,  ous  spiritualist,  who  is  called  the 
It  is  bard  to  say  how  it  can  remun  Morockeen.  Elgaabsi  puts  a  few 
concise  after  all  this  literary  rub-  coins  into  a  drinking-cup,  and 
bish  has  been  strewn  upon  it  He  hides  the  drinking-cup  beneath  his 
might  have  gathered  a  better  moral  mattress.  The  Morockeen  is  then 
from  our  railroads,  and  electric  tele-  admitted  into  the  room,  matters 
graphs,  and  other  improvements  some  gibberish  —  and,  lol  Elgaabsi 
which  distinguish  our  age.  To  **  heard  the  jingling  sound  of 
what  do  we  owe  all  these  great  in-  money,  and,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
ventions  ?  To  this,  that  there  were  he  saw  the  cup  forcing  its  way  from 
men  who  applied  themselves  to  their  beneath  the  mattress,  and  skipping 
several  tasks,  to  their  chosen  pur-  merrily  right  into  the  middle  oif  the 
suits,  with  singleness  of  purpose —  room."  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
who  went  straight  to  their  mark  —  of  these  narratives  Mr.  Davi8>  after 
who  by  no  means  thought  it  neoes-  the  approved  method  of  oar  own 
sary  to  be  "  attractive  and  fascinat-  miracle  -  mongers,  '^abstains  from 
ing"  in  all  their  movements — who,  comment,"  "leaves  his  readers  to 
if  they  had  some  genuine  earnest  decide."  ^Elgaabsi  vouches  for  the 
work  to  do,  were  quite  satisfied  if  truth  of  every  word,  and  those  who 
they  could  only  accomplish  it  know  him  have  great  confidenoe*  in 
The  stuff  which  Mr.  Davis  has  his  veracity."  Have  we  not  this 
loaded  his  pages  with,  under  pre-  foolish  Elgaabsi  thrust  down  our 
tence,  we  presume,  of  giving  us  an  throat  at  every  dinne^table  in  the 
insight  into  an  Arabian  or  Mobam-  United  Kingdom?  What  need  of 
medan  population,  is  of  that  prolix  him  here  ? 

character  that  we  can  select  no  fair  It  is  still  worse  when,  instead  of 

specimen  of  it.     If  the  stories  and  mere  fables,  anything  like  the  real 

the     conversations     he     introduces  biography  of  his  Mcwlem  personages 

were  in  the  least  degree  amusing,  we  is  detailed  to    us,  because   here  we 

might   not  inquire  further  into  the  run   the  risk  of   being  deceived,  as 

purpose   of    their   introduction;    we  well   as   cheated   of  oar   time   and 
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patience.  Mr.  Davis  sits  down  in  a  edacation  had  cease(^  that  day  be 
scent-shop  in  the  bazaar  at  Tunis,  left  his  tator,  crammed — let  us  hope 
and  the  gossip  of  the  shopkeeper  is  saccessfally  —  for  his  college  degree, 
jotted  down  for  matter-of-fact  Who  The  real  business  of  thonghtfol 
would  not  like  to  know  the  real  his-  reading  he  has  never  entered  on. 
tory  of  a  living  dervish?  or  of  Ha-  There  are  many  difficult  questions 
med,  the  Marabout  of  Tejani  ?  But  and  obscure  passages  in  history  on 
though  Mr.  Davis  tells  us  that  he  which,  as  we  have  no  precise  per- 
did  not  gather  all  his  information  emptory  information  to  guide  us,  it 
of  worthies  of  this  description  from  is  to  be  expected  that  ingenious 
the  scent-shop  at  Tunis,  he  gives  us  men  will  vary  in  opinion.  In  these 
no  better  authority  for  any  of  his  cases  it  is  not  so  much  the  opinion 
facts ;  and  what  he  delivers  to  us  put  forth  as  the  manner  in  which 
as  actual  fact  is  so  mingled  up  with  it  is  upheld  that  enables  us  to  judge 
the  improbable  and  the  impossible,  of  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the 
that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  writer.  What  was  the  Tarshish  of 
placed  upon  it  the  Hebrews  ?  Mr.  Davis  opines 
But,  mowing  away  this  froth —  that  it  was  Carthage.  He  is  of 
this  attractive  and  fascinating  mat-  opinion,  also,  that  the  same  name 
ter,  whidh  is  introduced  out  of  com-  Tarshish  was  applied  to  the  Britbh 
passion  for  our  weakness,  and  to  Isles.  We  hear  —  we  suspend  our 
soothe  an  irritable  age  too  fond  of  judgment — we  wait  for  the  reason- 
amusement  —  do  we  not  descend  ing  by  which  be  supports  these 
upon  grave  and  learned  disserta-  opinions.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  it 
tions,  on  the  knowledge  and  zeal  of  After  giving  an  etymology  of  the 
the  antiquarian?  Zeal»  if  you  will,  word  Carthage  and  the  word  Tar- 
and  knowledge  quite  enough  to  shish — accordmg  to  which  the  one 
direct  him  in  his  exploratory  under-  signifies  to  cut,  and  to  make  a  com- 
taking.  And  if  the  citation  of  das-  'pad,  and  the  other  to  break,  to  sxibju- 
sical  names  and  authorities  consti-  gale — he  proceeds  to  reason  on  this 
tutes  learning,  there  is  learning  etymology,  on  what  is  in  fact  a  mere 
sufficient  But  a  writer  so  behind  similarity  of  sounds,  which  he  or 
his  age  in  the  spirit  of  historical  some  other  has  picked  up,  as  if  he 
criticism,  or  in  substantial  histori-  had  under  his  feet  some  substantial 
cal  knowledge,  has  not,  in  these  historical  ground  : — 
later  days, . ventured  into  print  .He 

may  feel    or    feign     an  enthusiastic  u  ^^^^  ^^^  Tarshish  and  Carthago, 

appreciation  of  the    exquisite  grace*'  ^^^^^^  ^^e  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 

of  some  mosaic  he  has  dug  out  of  colonisation  was  then  efifected— namely, 

the  earth,  and  which,  m  the  lUus-  by  expelling  or  extirpating  the  inhabi- 

tration  of  his  own   book,  stares  out  tanta,  and  by  depriving  them,  or  *  cutting 

on  us  after  a  very  uncouth  fashion,  off'  from  them  their  territory,  or  by 

He  may  have  that    passion  of   the  securing  those  possessions  by  means  of 

antiquarian    that    attaches    him    to  treaties.    It  is  most  probable  that  the 

old  medals,  old  buildings,  old  stones  name  of  Carthage  was  given  to  those 

— anything  that  is  old ;  but  the  real  colonies  which,  either  spontaneously  or 

study  of  history  he  cannot  be  said  amicably,  submitted  to  Phoenician  rule ; 

to  have  commenced.    He  lacks   aU  andTarshUhwasappUedtosuchaswere 

needful  preparation  for  it;  he  lacks  f^bjugated  by  force;   m  other  word^ 

the  reasoning  faculty  which  should  ^^^Zr^A^^^h/t^^^T  H«^« 

v^  u.^«»k«.  4^  u .   k«  u.o  .^*  \^^A  the  other  was  acqmred  by  treaty.  Hence 

be  brought  to  It;  he  has  not  had  .^^  that  we  caji^  point  to  several  Phoe- 

the  patience  to  read  our  more  phi-  ^^^^^^  colonies  bearing  the  name  of  Car- 

losophical    and     cntical    historians,  t^age,  and  to  others,  again,  which  bear 

liV'hether   he  has  read  them  or  not,  ^q  namo  of  Tarshish.    And  as  there  can 

such  works    as  Niebuhr's  Rome  or  be  little  doubt  of  the  &ct  that  the  Phoe- 

Grote's  History  of  Greece  are  to  him  nicians  had  once  a  footing  in  the  British 

sealed    books.      He   knows   nothing  Isles-^a  fact  su|^rted  by  the  authority 

of  their  spirit.    He  reasons  as  if  his  of   Herodotus,   Polybius,  Strabo,   ahd 
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others — it  is  not*  at  all  improbable  but  shish  in  Britain,  when  we  remember  the 

that  they  bad  their  Carthafte  or  Tarshish  evidences  produced  to  prove  that  they 

here  also.    This  view  enables  us  to  re-  had  intercourse  with  this  country,   in 

concile   apparent  contradictions  in  pro-  connection  with  these  words  of  Ezeklel 

phecy.    We  read,  for  instance,  *  For  the  — *  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  rea- 

day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  son  of   the   multitude  of  all  kind  of 

every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty,  and  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead, 

upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  they  traded  in  thy  fairs.'— (Ezek.  xxvii. 

he  shall  be  brought  low :     .    .    .    And  12.)    Moore,  in  his  HisUrry  of  Ireland 

upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish.' — (Isa,  ii.  (voL  i  p.  10),  says,  *  The  whole  of  the 

12,  16.)   Again,  *  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tar-  Cassiierides  were  in  those  days  called 

shish ;  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste.' —  the  Britannia  Isles.  The  name  Britannia 

(Isa.  xxiiL  14.)    Here  is  an  evident  de-  is  Celtic,' "  &c.  Ac. 
nunciation  of  judgment.    But  in  another 

part  we  read,  '  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  -^D"  80  the  Btream  mns  on.    We 

for  me,  and  the  ships  of  (of  the  isles)  coDstantly    need    an    interpreter   to 

Tarshish  first.'— (Isa.  Iz.  9.)    Here,  on  explain  to  us  what  his  argument  is, 

the  contrary,  Tarshish  and  her  ships  are  before  we  can    either   acqaiesce   or 

regarded  favourably.    But  this  apparent  dissent     We  are   sorry  to  seem  so 

contradiction  is  easily  reconciled  by  ap-  discourteous,   but  we  mnst  candidly 

plying  the  first  either  to  Carthage  or  to  avow,  that  if  we  were  solicitons  to 

Oarteia,  and  the  second  to  the  British  discuss  some  of  the  mooted  points 

Isles,  —r.  21.  .jj  ^jjg  g^jjy  ijigtory  of  Carthage,  we 

From   all    this   we   gather,   that  should    not  choose  the  present  op- 

because    the    Phoenicians   expressly  portnoity ;     we    should    derive    no 

called  our  ancient  city  a  Carthage,  aid  from  Mr.  Davis,  and  we  should 

and  not  a  Tarshish,  this  is  why  it  not  find    in   him    a  controversialist 

is  the  Tarshish  of  their  neighbours  whom  we  could  meet  on  any  com- 

tbe  Hebrews.    But  what  are  we  to  nion  ground.     His  notions  of  what 

say  to  this  argument  (manifestly  re-  constitutes    historical    evidence    are 

tailed  from   some   writer   of    older  of  the  vaguest   description,  and  in 

date   in  whom    it  might  be  ezcus-  these  present  days  quite  pecnliar  to 

able)    from     the     supposed    discre-  himselr.      We    must    dig     throogh 

pancy   between   two  prophetic  pas-  several  strata  of  our  past  literature, 

sages,  one  taken   from    the  earlier,  we^    must    exume     some    forgotten 

the    other    from     the     latter    part  writer  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne, 

of  Isaiah  ?     Has  our  very  learned  in  order  to  discover  another  speci- 

writer  never  heard,  or   is  he  quite  men  so  perfect  of  the  type  or  class 

heedless  of  the  opinion  of  contem-  of  historical  reasoners  to  which  Mr. 

porary  critics  who  have  concluded,  Davis  belongs, 

almost    unanimously,  that    the    for-  When     the    fabulous    termiQates, 

mer  and  latter  parts  of  Isaiah  were  when     the     historical     commences, 

written  at  difierent  periods,  and  by  when  the  two  are  blended  together, 

different    men  ?     But   even   if  the  Mr.    Davis    has   given    himself    do 

same  prophet  were  speaking  on  two  trouble     to    determine.      He    feels 

different  occasions,  is  there  any  dif-  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  most  mani- 

ficulty   in    understanding    that,   on  fest  mixture  of  fable  and  fact;  and 

the  one  occasion,  he  might  hurl  his  if  ^a  poet's  account  does  but   look 

general   denunciation   on    the   ships  probable,  the  poet  is  converted  into 

of  any  Tarshish  you  are  pleased  to  the   historian.     He  can   learn   and 

imagine,  and,  on   another  occasion,  repeat   that    Dido   was   worshipped 

make  use  of  the  ships  of  the  same  as  a  goddess,  yet  never  suspect  the 

stranger  to  bring  home  the   people  mythical  or  legendary  element  which 

of  the  Lord   triumphantly  to  Jeru-  this  manifestly  betrays. 

"*^®™  ^  "Within  the  precincts  of  the  ground 

"Indeed,  no  doubt,*' — it  is  thus  he  belonging    to   the    temple  of   Astarte 

continues    his    lucid    argument—"  no  there  stood  undoubtedly  a  chapel  oonse- 

doubt  can   possibly  be  entertained  of  crated  to  Dido.    We  are  expressly  told 

the  &ct  that  the  Phoenicians  had  a  Tar-  by  Justin,  qvmndkkCkerthagoinveciafuii^ 
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pro  dec  cuUa  est  (as  long  as  Oarthage  himself     of     the    poet's    aathoiity, 

was  uncoDquered,  she  was  worshipped  wherever  this  will  serve  his  parpoee. 

as  a  goddess) ;  and  surely  no  divinity  of  The    story  of   the   bulPs    hide,  and 

Paganism  merited  more  the  veneration  j,o^  dj^Jq  out  it  into  narrow  strips, 

of  the  people  of  Carthage  than  did  the  ^^^^^^    ^f  joying    it    fairly  on  the 

^^hrsi^terTthU^  ^^""^^^  ^«  dc4s^not  adopt;  he  sub- 

wise^^deVr^Aft^rY^^^  stitotes  for   this   crafty    proc^ipg, 

we  are  informed,  Carthage  was  besieged  unworthy,    he    thinks,    of   a  Tynan 

by  Jarbus,  during  which  calamity  Anna  prmcess,    an    suitable    treaty    with 

fled  to  Italy,  where  she  found  iBneas,  ^be  natives.     Having   satisfied  him- 

who  gave  her  a  very  honourable  recep-  self  on  this  head,  he  formally  pro- 

tion.    The  jealousy  of  Lavioia,  the  Tro-  oeeds  with    his   hypothetical    narra- 

jan  hero's  wife,  might  have  proved  fatal  tive : — 

to  the  African  fugitive,  l^^notJ)Wo,  ki  «  ^^          jg^  the  natives  by  a 

a  dream,  advised  her  to  make  her  escape.  .      .     mutuaUv  advantAoeoua  and  hav- 

She  fled  to  the  river  Numicius.  near  La-  •    ^^^'  muiuwiy  aavanugeoua,  ana  nay- 

ououcu  w  wioxivci  x^u«*x^^uo,  M^*  ^  ample   buildmg    materials   withm 

vimum^  m  Latmm,  of  which  she  be^e  ^eSch,  besides  abundant  treasures  at  her 

a  deity,  and  ordered  the  inhabitote  of  ^.^^  .^  ^  ^^j     ^^^^,  ^ 

the  oountiT.  to  call  her  Anna  Perenna,  that  Dido's  attention  was  flrst  di^Sed 

because  she  determined  to  renmm  for  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  necessary 

ever  under  water     She  was  •^.erwwds  ^^,j^  ^.^        ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^f. 

introduced  as  a  goddess  into  Rome  and  ^^^^^^^  and  fortification  of  the  ftiture 

other  countoes,  among  which  Carthage  metropolis  of  Africa.    We  can,  therefore, 

was  no  doubt  mcluded.'»-P.  193.  easily  conceive  the  following  ^nea,  de^ 

We  do  not  snppose  that  Mr.  Davis  scribed  by  Virgil,  as  being  literally  true, 

seriously  meant  to  record  all  this  as  although  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow 

matter  of  history  ;    bat  the   reader  tbat   the   Trojan   hero  ever  witnessed 

sees     for    himself    how    indiscrimi-  them."— P.  81. 

nately  all  the  material  of  a  Lem-  ^^^     hereupon     he     iotroduce*, 

prieres  Dictionary  are  jumbled  to-  ^        ^t    otheiT  that    well-known 

gether.    Anna  s  flight  into  Italy,  and  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^g 

her   determmation      to   remain    for  ^f  ^j^^  gj        ^^  ^roy  painted  on  the 

ever  under  water/'  are  related  with  walls  of  the  Temple  of  7a no  :- 

the  same  gravity.    This  acooant  of  ^ 

Anna  is   introduced,  and   she    herself  "  He  saw  in  order,  painted  on  the  wall, 

i«i  intrrv^nftfid   into   Carthaxre    that  he  Whateyer  did  unhappy  Troy  befall— 

is  iniroancea  inio   uannage,  ina*  ne  j,^^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  around  the  world  had 

may  give  a  name  to  a  colossal  bust  blown,— 

or    fiirure   that   he   has   discovered—  AU  to  the  life,  and  every  l^er  known : 

,  o                      ,.        .v^     *-»   —    4rv  There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here,  he  spiet, 

perhaps,  we  ought  rather   to  say,  to  And  fierce  AchUles,  who  both  kings  deile«.« 

give  a   name   to  the   figure  he  did  Dryden.'^  TroM, 

not    discover.      For    his    stotement  j^  ^  ^^   jj^^^,^  hypothesis  that 

runs  uias:—  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^l^ 

*'  One  of  the  colossal  busts  probably  works  which  be  doubtless  bad  the 
represents  one  of  the  sisters.  Whether  opportunity  of  consalting  :— 
it  is  Dido  or  Anna,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
cide; but  whichever  it  is,  we  arojusti-  "The  author  of  the  JSaeid  was  con- 
ficd  in  concluding  that  the  opposite  temporary  with  the  author  of  the  Jug- 
comer  was  embellished  by  the  portrait  urtMm  War ;  and  if  Sallust  was  able  to 
of  the  other,  which  is  now  irretrievably  consult  Panic  worics  for  his  purpose,  it 
lost  ^                ,  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  idolised 

That  Virgil's  account  of  Dido,  the  P^^^  ^^..^^^^  ^''^^^^L^^  ^^ 

founder  of  Carthage,  is  not  exicUy  P®«^^'  ^^  .^^  debarred    from  such 

^  \r^^^^L\    Ar^^^Lk    ^^^  ^toU-a  sources  of  information,  to  compose  a 

a    historical   document    oar   z^oas  ^j^^  feme  willlast  to  the  very 

antiquarian    would   probably    admit  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ose  merits  were  ftilly 

Bat  as  it  is  one    of   his  objects  to  acknowledged  and  appreciated  even  m 

glorify  ancient   Carthage,  of   which  his  own  day  I" 
be   thinks   he   has  discovered   some 

valaable  reUcSi  he  cannot  bat  avail  The  argomeot  is  irresistible.    Who 
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could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  to  intent  in  his  deBcription  of 
our  Poet -Laureate,  the  author  of  ancient  Carthage.  In  all  prob- 
the  Idylls  and  the  Mbrte  d^ Arthur,  ability  he  could  do  nothing  but 
could  have  been  debarred  from  con-  invent.  Ancient  Carthage  might 
suiting  the  manuscripts  in  the  have  rivalled  ancient  Athens,  and 
Tower  or  the  Bolls'  Office  ?  How  Virgil  was  a  learned  poet,  but  it 
evidently,  therefore,  he  must  have  does  not  follow  that  he  biad  ma- 
drawn  his  description  of  the  court  terials  by  which  to  reconstruct  any 
of  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinever  from  of  its  edifices.  The  city  had  been 
certain  Welsh  records  I  <^  It  is  un-  destroyed  long  before  Yirgil  wrote ; 
likely/'  our  author  would  add,  "  that  and  the  Homan  people  whom  he 
he  would  have  had  recourse  to  addressed  probably  knew  as  little 
fiction  when  facts  were  at  his  dis-  of  Carthage  as  they  did  of  Troy. 
posal."  There    was   free   space   enough    for 

Mr.  Davis    twice   introduces    this  the  poet,  and  "  the  effusion  of  his 

and  other  passages   from  Yirgil   as  imagination."* 

a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Mr.  Davis,  we  have  said,  acquits 

ancient  Carthage  —  if  not  the  Car-  Queen  Dido  of  the  deceit  about  the 
thage   which   Dido    built,    yet    the  'bull's   hide.      It  is  manifest  that  if 

Carthage    which    Scipio   destroyed,  she   could    have   enforced   such    an 

On  the  second    occasion,  he  argues  interpretation    of    her    bargain,  she 

thus  : —  could     have     dispensed     with    any 

**  From  this  description  of  Virgil,  we  bargain  whatever.  The  transaction 
can  readOy  picture  to  our  mind  a  most  resolves  itself  into  a  taking  of  the 
majestic  edifice,  gorgeously  embellished  land  by  force.  But  though  Mr. 
and  richly  decorated.  What  a  complete  Davis  exonerates  the  Queen  of  Car- 
refutation  is  this  of  the  opinion  outer-  thage,  he  has  thought  fit  —  without 
tained  by  some,  who  profess  to  have  assigning  any  authority  whatever, 
paid  attention  to  antiquity,  but  who  not  even  that  of  a  poet  or  a  ballad- 
look  only  for  uncouth  and  rude  relics  of  monger —  to  repeat  the  same  improb- 
the  Punic  city  as  evidences  of  a  want  ^ble  story  of  William  Penn  :— 
of  taste,  an  absence  of  appreciation  of,  '' 

and  a  state  of  barbarous  indifference  to,  »*  The  story  of  Dido's  purchasing  fttmi 
arts  and  sciences  on  the  part  of  the  inha-  the  natives  as  much  land  as  a  bull's 
bitants  of  Phoenician  Carthage  1  Virgil's  hide  would  cover,  is  now  universally  re- 
anachronism  will  doubtless  be  brought  jected.  William  Penn  appears  to  have 
forward  by  those  antiquarians,  in  oppo-  benefited  by  the  fable,  and  secured, 
sition  to  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  through  a  similar  artifice,  a  great  stretch 
his  description  of  the  temple  of  Astarte ;  of  country  from  the  Indians  on  the  river 
and  yet  tbey  themselves  do  not  hesitate  Delaware.  He  bought  f^'om  them  as 
to  quote  the  poet  of  Andes  to  confirm  much  as  a  dozen  bull's  hides  would 
certain  points  of  topography.  Virgil's  cover,  which  the  aborigmes  readily  dis- 
anachronism  was  intentional,  and  neces-  posed  of  for  a  mere  trifle.  He  then  cut 
sary  to  the  plan  of  his  poem ;  whereas  the  hides  into  very  narrow  thongs,  which 
such  a  minute  description  of  a  pubhc  enabled  him  to  encircle  a  vast  extent  of 
edifice  within  the  African  metropolis  the  finest  land.  The  poor  Indians  dls- 
would  have  exx>osed  him  to  censure  and  covered  the  trick  too  la^e,  and.  allowed 
ridicule  if  it  were  merely  an  eflVision  of  the  white  man  to  retain  what  his  cun- 
his  own  imagination ;  for  in  his  time  the  ning  had  thus  secured  to  him." — ^Note 
people  were  better  able  to  judge  of  the  to  p.  81. 

artistic  taste  of  the  Carthaginians  than  a  '               . 

savarU  of  the  present  day  can  be  ex-  No  authority  is  ja;iven,  so  that  the 

jected  to  do."— P.  215.  improbable  narrative  camot  be  ex- 

From  which  array  of  lucid   sen-  amined.     We  fear  Mr.  Davis  Is  w 

"(ences  we  gather  that  Virgil  would  little  trained  to  deal  with  modern  as 

not    have    felt    himself    at    liberty  with  ancient  history. 

■               ..III  ,             , 

•  Niebuhr  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  Sallust,  that  the  historical 
works  existing  at  Carthage  were,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city,  given  to  the 
kings  of  Numidia. 
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» 

It  is  DO  agreeable  task,  for  critic  feasor  of  a  cruel  and  intolerant  religion 

or  reader,  to  be  compelled  to  justify  acting  in  a  humane  and  liberal  spirit." 

by   absurd    quotaUons   the    prelim-  How    this   comes   to   pass -how 

mary    opmion   we   have    passed   on  t^ere  can  be  a  morality  above  **  the 

the  learning  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  ^epts  of  the  creed/*^  by  the  ad- 

Davis.     Our  quotations  shall  be  as  ge^en^  ^^  ^jjich,  we  are   told,  all 

few  as  possible.    But  one  who  pre-  «  Qj^ral  virtues"  are   developed,  he 

tends  to  guide  us  through  obscure  ^^^  n^t  explain.    The  matter  grows 

antiquarian    researches,    where    the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  1,^  j^a  ^^  speculate 

general  reader  craves  aid  and  assist-  ^^  ^he  origin  of  the  peculiar  no- 

ance,  and  is  willing  to  be  led  and  ^^^^^  ^r  practices  of  the  Oarthagi- 

instructed,  ought  not  to  manifest  a  ^j^^s  or  Phoenicians  :— 
glaring  incapacity  for   reasoning  or 

writing   sensibly    on    every  familiar  "  ^bo  Phoenicians  were  in  sufficient 

subject  that  he  touches.    It  matters  proximity  to  the  Isroelites  to  have  learaed 

not  what  the  theme  he  diverges  on  some  famtforeahadowmgs  of  truth,  which 

or   what    the    vein   he    assumes-  T^Z^^A  '?i.^J^L^In^.Ta^^^^ 

humorous    or    pathetic,    ca^Uc   or  K?^,^,^^^^^^^ 

eloquent-he    constantly    wri^    be-  j^^  ^^^^  parts-the  sun,  the  moon,  and 

Death  the  level  of  the  conversation  ^^e  stare— and  then  it  makes  Melchareth 

of^  an     educated     Englishman.     Is  pervading  and  uniting  them  all.    But 

this  the  man,  we  cannot    but   ask  this  unity  of  their  threefold  deity  is  more 

ourselves,  who  is  to  translate  for  us  comprehen»vely  pointed  out  on  the  bas- 

Punic  inscriptions,  or    guide   us   by  reliefe,  where  we  have  the  sun,  moon, 

even  an  accurate  description  of  the  and  stare  represented,  and  a  triaogle, 

ruins  he  has  excavated,  or  the  relics  either  above  or  beneath,  unmistakably, 

he  has  disinterred  ?  '  to  show  that  they  regarded  these  three  to 

Commonplaces    in    religion,     one  be  only  one.    Tne  other  sculptured  sym- 

would    think,  any    man    might    put  ^o\b  on  the  same  stone  indicate  clearly 

forth  with  safety  ;  but  Mr.  Davis  con-  enough    that  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 

trives    to    string    his   commonplaces  '^','3:  Imng  thmgupon  the  e^^^ 

together  so  as  to  make  them  cSntra-  ^^rted  ^^  K^^^^^^^^ 

dietary;    and,    even    whUe    uttering  ^our  of  the  teaching  revealed  in  the  He- 

the    simplest    platitudes,  he  ^  oompla-  ^^^^  Scriptures,  and  are  not  the  result  of 

centJy  assumes  an  air  of  origmalitv.  accident,  nor  are  they  the  invention  of 

It    is  hard  to  imagine  how  a   full-  Pagan  priests.    They  represent  symbo- 

grown  man  could  gravely  commence  lically  what  afterwards  became  one  of  the 

his  chapter  on  the  religion  of  the  Oar-  primary  articles  of  the  Christian  f^tb. 

thaginians  with  sentences  like  these : —  With  reference  to  the  practice  of  immor 

latiog  human  victims,  I  would  observe, 

"  National  religion  has  much  more  to  ^^^^ j*  '^  probable  that  Eome  unknown 

do  with  the  character,  moral  and  phy-  J^cher  may  have  wished  to  convey  to 

sical,  of  a  people,  than  is  oOen  admitted  ^'^  countrymen  the   mysteriM  of  the 

or  generally  supposed.  (1)  In  individuals  F*°d  sc'ieme  which  was  to  be  developed 

moral  virtues  and  moral  depravities  de-  "^  ^^®  ^"'^^^      ^'  ****• 

velop  themselves  in  proportion  to  their  All  that  is  true  or  false  in  religion, 

adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  creed  q]!  that    is   good  or  bad,  must    be 

they  profess.     Every  individual  is  go-  traced,   it   seems,  to    the   Hebrews, 

verned  in  his  actions  by  what  can  be  rj^^^y  ^^^  oommnnicated  what  they 

reduced  to  what  may  be  denominated  ^y -^^^^     ^^^^^      j^  ^l^^^   ,^t      ^ 

religious  sentlmente  I  andithese  are  ei^er  we  h^ve  quoted    means    any- 

the  creation  of  otheis,  or  they  are  modi-  rf.^  «7  «n  uT««i«-  ♦!,«*«  ^^«*-;«« 

fled  forms  to  suit  pSucular  tastes ;  and  thing  at  all,  it  means  that  a  doctrine 

since  nations  are  made  up  of  individuals,  m    relation  to    tbe   Messiah,  wbich 

the  same  holds  true  of  nations.    But  m-  bad    never   entered  mto   the    mmds 

dividuals  and  nations  are  often  above,  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  origin,  in 

and  superior  to,  the  precepts  of  their  Phoenicia,  of  human  sacrifices!  Here, 

creed,  so  that  we  repeatedly  find  the  prb-  perhaps,  our  author's  claim  to  origi- 
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oality,  will  not  be  disputed,  unless,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned 

indeed,  it  shall  be  thought  that  he  critics,  and  numerous  coi^'ecturee  were 

is    here    coarsely  imitating  the  late  the  result.    It  was  evident  that  these 

speculations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  parages  were  neither  Latm  nor  Greek, 

liythology  of  Homer.  f«*  V?»^  language  or  clau  ofJ^goB^ 

Write  on  what  he  will,  or  in  what  they  belonged,  it  appewed  difficult  to 

strain  he  will,  he  is  sure  to  rush  into  I'^f ^.fTL^nS^t^  hv^w^^^^ 

u  j'l  TT  A.  £>  •  ^  mere  jarfron  concocted  ny  Jrlautuf,  in 
some  absurdity.  He  sees  two  fngates,  Citation  ofthe  language  (if  the  diha- 
'*  seemiDgly  English,"  donWiDg  the  ^^^^  Hanno.  Scaliier  at  length  de- 
Cape,  aod  steenog  towards  Malta,  and  ^^^g^  gj^j  tjj©  paasagee  were  Pouic^  and 
forthwith  be  indulges  in  the  following  i^ig  oprnion  has  beeaverifled  by  the  most 
pathetic  and  patriotic  strain : —  eminent  Oriental  scholars.  The  erudH« 
"  How  many  a  British  capUve  has  been  Carman  was  undoubtedly  led  to  come  to 
pining  on  thek  shores  (happUy  we  are  «  ^"^  condouon  by  Saint  Augustine, 
able  to  say  in  days  of  yore),  broken-  who  telb  us  there  is  a  gr«kt  .fflmty  be- 
hearted  and  broken-spirited,  ^ng  and  "^'e"  the  Phcemaan  and  Hebrew  tan- 
sighing  when  simUar  sighti  preslnted  K'^"*^'  .f-  J«'*°'«>  O"  J®'"  "•  ^'  "^ 
themselves  to  his  view  I  His  groans  and  t'»««»"'e- 

the  clangour  of  his  chains  could  not  What  silly  pedantry  is  this]    The 

reach  the  ear  of  bis  countrymen,  and  erudite  German,  as  be  is  pleased  to 

Junce  his  woes,  misery,  and  wretchedness  call  Scaliger,  bad  before  him  a  ftct 

could  not  affect  their  heart.    He  had  to  common  to  all  pbllologlsts.      Why, 

linger  on  in  slavery,  unul  merciful  death  uni^gg  for  the  pleasure  of  introducing 

terminated  the  agonies  of  his  existence,  their  names,  mlist  be  lay  it  down  that 

country  formerly  guUty  of  such  audacioDS  «'^'V   °^  -f^^,  L          ....      , 

crimes  and  inhiiian  deeds!    Thanks  to  „^«''»7«  «*'^  that  the  crednUty  of 

the  energy  and  courage  of  British  tars,  ^^-  UaTis  appMiB  to  be  qwte  nn- 

whose  heroicdeeds  have  abolished  one  of  disturbed    by    the    modem  spirit  of 

the  most  nefarious  and  diabolic  practices,  historical  criticism.     He  even   goes 

Thus  much,  however,  is  now  certain,  that  out  of  his  way  to  relate  as  historical 

if  Britain's  navy  only  sustains  its  reputa-  facts  what  have  been    described   as 

tion  (and  who  will  dare  to  doubt  it?),  legendary  by  our   most  trustworthy 

■Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  I'"  critics.     He    records,    for   instaooe. 

Our  antiquarian  has  not  forgotten  *^?. JJ^'^"!?"!,  °^""  *T»  T*!"' 
his  Rule  Britannia.  Who  shall  say  f'^f^  ?".''  ^T^"*'  ^?»"*  ^ 
that  such  profound  studies  tend  U>  ^'  "T'^^'k  ?1  ""  legendary  oha- 
check  the  exuberance  of  feeling?  '^^'  "'.o»8«i  the  names- of  these 
Oar  author,  too,  can  be  sportive  as  !*'?»"«  '"'K''*  ^".^  M8««»t«>  «»  in- 
well  as  pathetic,  and  in  bis  contro-  ?°"y-.  ,  »°i  'A'\'*'^  enperfluous 
TCTsy  about  bis  mosaic  or  other  ^,,C^i  ??*  f*'"'  *~  «"?  •"*  ^ 
reli«,  can  deal  in  pungent  irony,  or  Sl^L'lI*^  1°  T  ?w  «','!»P*^« 
what  is  meant  to  b^  such.  Bat' the  l'^J*^4"'"J.*JiV*°  *,'?*i,'*^  ^^S 
minor  graces  of  his  comp^ition  we  '^!^1^^*^  *'!  5!3i- '®^ r""^ 
have  no  wish  to  drag  foVward  into  °f  .'"*r'*n'°»i.*"Pl"'°°  ^"""  -^ 
light  He  is  really^nable  to  teU  ^.''J  ,'^*!f««  \  •»«'«  °«8^ 
tffe  simplest  story  without  deviating  ^P"""*  J?!^'^h  "5?  «>«"»«'«» 
into  some  quite  needless  absurdity  ^uf^^^^'T' -^  ?»«>'"" T^f* 
The  interesting  circumstonce  that  a  few  !^^^  *^f  ^^1  '.""^h^^T^J*  ^ 
Carthaginian  sentences,  introdaoed  by  *2"  f  8'?«'*lL  ^e.  Y-  ^. 
PlautM  into  one  of  bU  comedies,  gaw  ^..r^^  ^'^^  i'  P*°*»  1°  ?** 
scholars  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  J*°^"y-    .  "^  G«ek^  tad  *»«   hjm 

of  that  laniraftfffi  conM  not  h«  relatfld  ***    *»*    ""**    Opened    one    of    theSB 

ih^'ut^S  «wodd^m  for  *2!ft't''°'iT^"'  j'.'-t'*^ 

some  occasion  ^'blunder:-  JJ-ll*  ^^e  mi^t  Woi 

"  The  unintoUigible  language  of  Hanno  sights,"    said   the    Greek,.  '<X   ever 
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beheld.  The  diameter  of  the  head  a  giant,  which  (roves  to  be  the 
must  have  been  nearly  two  feet,  drumstick  of  a  fowl.  A  little  after, 
and  the  teeth  were  at  least  an  inch  the  same  Arab  exultingly  prod  aces 
in  length.''  And  lest  a  Daropean  the  jawbone  of  the  giant,  which 
reader  shonld  smile  incredulous  at  changes,  on  inspection,  into  the  jaw- 
such  a  report,  Mr.  Davis  proceeds  to  bone  of  an  asa  At  this  silent  re- 
show  that  we  may  read  of  such  proof  the  digging  is  suspended, 
wonders  in  Latin  or  Greek ;  they  *  It  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  ruins 
cannot,  therefore,  be  incredible  : —  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  work  of 
"Thn«u»^«..r«««««;i^-*«,  ^^A  V*  excavation  which   Mr.  Davis   really 

of  the  sacred  writers,  Tet  me  remind  him  ticular  account  of  all    that    he  dis- 

that  antiquity  authorises  such  a  belief.  ^.7,®^?^  ^  r^«erved,  we    find,  for  a 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Sertorius,  states,  ^V"    ^f  ^^^^    ^^^'     Enough    only   is 

that  when  that  general  took  the  town  of  8?*^®°  "6^®  ^  8^*7  "^G  sharp  appetite 

Tingis,  he  broke  open  the  sepulchre  of  of    curiosity.     Indeed,    the    portion 

Antseus,  a  giant  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  of  the   present  volume    allotted    to 

adds:  'But  how  great  was  his  surprise  the   real    business  in  hand   is   very 

when  he  beheld  a  body  sixty  cubits  long  1  small. 

He  immediately  ordered  sacrifices  and  From    Niebnhr    and    Gibbon   the 

cloeed  up  the  tomb,  which  added  greatly  English   reader   may   extract   pretty 

to  the  respect  and  reputation  it  had  well  all  that  we  know  of  Carthage. 

°®^^^^*  It  comes  before  us  only  in  relation 

Was  not  this  Antseus  a  PboeDician  to    Rome.     Though    exercisiog,    in 

giant  ?  and  was  not   Mr.  Davis   on  her  palmy  days,  an  imperial  govern- 

ground    colonised     by    Phoenicians!  ment    over   many   cities    and   wide 

Was    he    not    fully    authorised    in  territories,  and  acknowledged    to  be 

searching    for    other    giants?     We  the  first  of    naval    and    commercial 

are   rather    surprised    he   does    not  powers,   Carthage  lives  only  in  the 

look  for  some  remains  of  the  mon-  annals  of  her  great  and  cruel  con- 

strous  serpent  that  was  so  huge  and  queror.     It    may   be    agreeable    to 

formidable    that   Livy   tells   us   the  the  reader  if  we  put  together  a  few 

Koman   army  was  compelled  to  as-  notices    taken    from    these  two  his- 

sail  it  as  they  would  a  fortress,  with  torians  of  Borne. 

balistsB,  and   other  engines  of   war.  Of  the  origin  of  Carthage,  all  that 

Its  existence  Mr.  Davis  has  not,  of  Niebuhr  thinks  it  safe  to  assert. is, 

course,  the  least  doubt  about.  that  the  famous  colony  of  Tyre  was 

Having  brought  us  to  the  locality  founded     about     seventy-two    years 

of   bis  giants,  and   occupied   us   by  before  the  building  of  Bome,  at  the 

the  waj;  with  much  nonsense  of  his  thne  when  Tyre  was  in  its  height'  of 

Arabs,  and  his  own  jpathetic  recital  prosperity.    It  rose  slowly  into  im- 

of  the  martyrdom  of  St.   Cyprian,  portance :   was    at    first    not    only 

he  proceeds  to  seek  for  their  mon-  dependent  upon  Tyre,  but  tributary 

strous    skeletons.     Coins  and    other  to  the  neighbouring  Libyan    tribes, 

relics  are  ofiTered  to  him,  but  he  will  In  the  year  245  after  the  building 

not  be  turned  aside  from   his    pur-  of  Bome,   we   find   it,  however,  in 

pose.    '*  My  special  object  in  coming  possession    of  a   part   of  Sicily,  of 

here   was   neither  to   procure   coins  Sardinia,  and  of   Libya;    and  until 

nor  to  purchase  any  objects  in  terra  the  day  of  its  destruction  it  appears 

cotta,    I    came    here    to    look    for  to  have  been  augmenting  its  wealth, 

giants'  tombs,  and  for  giants  I  was  and,    where     not     encountered     by 

resolved    to    make     a     4]etermined  Bome,    its    dominions.      The    large 

and     diligent     search."      How     he  proportion    of    mercenaries    in    the 

prospered    in    his    determined    and  army  and  navy  of  Carthage,  would 

diligent   search   we   need    not   say.  be    alone    sufficient   to  demonstrate 

After    digging     for     several     days,  its   great    commercial   wealth ;  and 

his  Arab  brings   him  the  finger   of  that   this   wealth   would   be  partly 
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employed    in   architeotaral  baildings  the    alteratioDS     in    the    penfosnla 

and  in  the  fine  arts,  we  should  be  prodaced  by  the  invasion  or  the  sea, 

justified  in  conclnding,  even   if  we  and  by  other   natural   causes.    The 

had  no  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  historian  has  been  recording  the  vic- 

It  was    no    doubt    a    great    and  tories  of  the   Mohammedan  Hassan 

glorious    city  which   Borne,  in   her  in    the    year    698,    and    continues: 

unscrupulous  ambition  and  ferocious  **  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage 

patriotism,  destroyed.    But   destroy-  was   delivered    to    the   flames,   and 

ed  it  was,  most  utterly.    For  many  the  colony  of  Dido  and  of  Caesar  lay 

centuries    the  traveller  has   had   to  desolate  above   two  hundred   years, 

report  that  nothing  remained  above  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  was 

ground     of    Tyrian    Carthage    but  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fata- 

some    massive    ruins    of    its    great  mite  Caliphs.    In  the  beginning  of 

aqueduct    On   or   near  the  site   of  the    sixteenth    century    the    second 

the  ancient  city,  a  Roman  Carthage  capital  of  the  west  was  represented 

was    subsequently   built    This,   too,  by    a    mosque,    a    college    without 

after  being  conquered  by  the  Van-  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops, 

dais,   and  brought  again  under   the  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  i 

Roman    empire    by   Belisarius,  the  sants.      Even    that     paltry    vili 

general  of  Justinian,  was  finally  de-  was  swept  away  by  the  8pania»i«o, 

stroyed  by  the  Saracens.    Paganism,  whom  Charles    V .  had  stationed  in 

Cbristiauity,    and    Mohammedanism,  the   fortress    of   the    Goletta.     The 

have   successively  predominated   over  ruins   of    Carthage    have   perbhed; 

this  portion  of  Africa,  and  have  been  and  the  place  might  be  unknown,  if 

successively  destroved  and  built  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct 

Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  the  second  did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  in- 
city  was  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  quisitive  traveller." — Vol.  ix.  p.  463. 
first:  he  also  makes  some  remarks  And  in  a  note  which  may  be  found 
on  the  changes  which,  from  natural  in  vol.  vii.,  p.  179,  Qibbon,  gather- 
causes,  the  peninsula  on  which  both  iog  together,  as  is  his  custom,  to  a 
were  built  has  undergone.  One  short  compass,  the  result  of  a  host 
who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  of  authorities,  says:  ^The  iieigh- 
ought  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  bourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea,  the 
But  it  may  be  well,  nevertheless,  to  land,  and  the  rivers,  are  changed 
bear  in  mind  what  we  may  gather  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of 
on  these  subjects  from  our  two  man.  The  isthmus,  or  neck  of  the 
historians.  Their  statements  are  city,  is  now  confounded  with  the 
at  all  events  distinct  and  intelli-  continent,  the  harbour  is  a  dry 
gible.  plain,  and  the  lake,  or  stsgnum,  no 

Niebuhr  says  that  Carthage   did  more   than   a  morass,  witl^  six   or 

not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  penin-  seven   feet  water  in   the   mid-chan- 

sula,   *<as   has  been  erroneously  in-  nel.'' 

ferred    from    the   statement   that  it       Our  readers,  with  their  memories 

was  twenty-three  thousand  paces  in  refreshed  by  these  few  extracts  from 

circumference.''    He  adds  that,  when  works     probably     standing     before 

the  city  was  restored,  the  curse  laid  them  on  the  shelves  of  their  Whrtk- 

upon    the  ancient   site   was  heeded,  ries,  will  be  prepared  to  accompany 

and  that   the  Roman  Carthage  was  Mr.  Davis  to  the  scene  of  his  exca- 

built  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  city,  vations.     It   would    be    superfluoos, 

Megara  was  a  suburb  of  the  Tyrian  and  almost  impossible,  to  enter  into 

Carthage,    full    of    gardens.      Here  the    discussion    of    the    value,   ttie 

both  Punic  tombs  and  Roman  an-  nature,  or  the  age  of  the  objects  he 

,  tiqnities  have  been  found.  has  discovered.    This  must  be  done. 

Two   passages   from    Gibbon  will  if  needful   to  be  done,  when   fbUer 

•bring  down  to  the  latest  time  the  information  is  given  us.    At  present 

history  of  all    that   can    be   called  we  can  only  follow  him  in  his  his- 

Oarthage,  and   will   describe   for  ns  tory  of  their  dIscove>*v     Accompany- 
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ing  him  as  an  excavator  through  was  drawn  to  a  piece  of  wall  ap- 
his ardaons  nndertaking,  we  are  pearing  above  the  earth.  He  dis- 
happy  to  say  that  onr  anthor  stands  mounted  to  examine  it,  lingered 
out  in  a  new  and  far  more  agreeable  for  some  time  about  the  spot,  and 
light.  Here,  in  fact,  he  ceases  to  finally  determiDed  to  dig  down  by  the 
be  regarded  as  an  author,  and  ap-  side  of  this  wall.  The  movements 
pears  before  us  as  a  spirited  English-  of  onr  antiquarian  were  always  nar- 
man,  full  of  courage,  tact,  and  perse-  rowly  watched,  for  the  Arab  popu- 
verance.  lation   looked   upon   his   search  for 

It  must  be  a  dreary  spot,  this  old  statues  as  a  mere  pretext  The 
site  of  ancient  Carthage,  for  a  Euro-  English  Giaour  was,  of  course,  by 
pean  to  encamp  upon.  Two  miser-  the  aid  of  that  mysterious  book  he 
able  villages  now  occupy  it  —  Mb-  was  constantly  consulting,  digging 
alka^  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  for  treasure.  But  this  time  it  was 
cisterns  extracted  frota  the  great  not  an  Arab  who  had  watched  his 
aqueduct;  and  Dowar  Eshutt,  which  movements.  A  Catholic  chapel, 
is  described  as  an  irreeular  mass  of  erected  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
hovels  built  up  of  fragments  of  memory  of  his  ancestor,  St.  Louis, 
broken  oolumnsi  portions  of  has-  stands  amongst  the  ruins  of  Car- 
rdiefe,  or  limbs  of  statues,  mingled  thage.  It  was  the  French  eustodo  of 
together  with  rotten  timber,  mud,  this  chapel  (whatever  that  title  may 
and  stones.  In  this  last  village,  signify)  who  had  observed  his  move- 
however,  our  enthusiastic  excavator  ments,  and  determined  to  forestall 
sets  himself  down.  At  first  he  had  them.  The  next  morning,  when 
ridden  every  day  from  Tunis  and  Mr.  Davis  came  to  the  place,  he  saw 
Wk ;  but  his  friends  at  Tunis  made  to  his  surprise  the  eustodo,  with  two 
it  a  point  to  ask  him,  every  evening  other  individuals,  digging  in  the 
on  his  return  to  the  city,  what  dis-  very  spot  he  had  resolved  to  explore ; 
ooveries  he  had  made.  This,  to  a  and,  what  was  more  vexatious  still, 
man  who  had  hitherto  made  none,  they  had  actually  discovered  a  magni- 
was^  too  provoking  to  be  endured,  ficent  niece  of  mosaic.  A  few 
Besides,  at  Dowarr  Eshutt,  he  was  hours'  labour  had  rewarded  them 
nearer  to  his  work.  Here,  with  with  this  prise,  while  he  had  toiled 
twenty-five  Arab  labourers,  whose  fruitlessly  for  three  months.  We 
number  was  sometimes  increased  readily  believe,  and  excuse,  him 
to  forty  or  fifty,  he  resolutely  digs,  when  he  says  that  his  feelings  were 
but  for  a  long  time  without  any  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
results.  He  meets  with  fragments  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  it. 
of  statues,  heads,  hands,  and  feet;  The  Frenchman  was  all  politeness 
but  though  he  makes  the  most  per-  amidst  his  triumph,  cleared  away 
severing  search,  he  is  never  success-  the  earth,  and,  pouring  a  jar  of 
ful  in  joining  together  two  frag-  water  over  the  mosaic,  drew  attention 
ments  of  the  same  statue.  Were  to  its  great  bMuty. 
the  Moslem  conquerors  not  content  Would  the  Frenchman  sell  hki 
with  breaking  the  statues?  Did  prize?  No;  he  was  the  servant  of 
they  scatter  their  limbs  that  they  his  government,  and  must  have  the 
.might  never  again  unite  in  the  im-  consurs  *  permission.  Mr.  Davis, 
pious  imitation  of  the  human  form?  finding  that  there  was  no  chance 
or  have  we  hei^  the  result  of  the  of  securing  this  mosaic  (which,  he 
successive  demolitions  of  Romans,  has  the  'SatisfaOtion  of  adding,  the 
Yandals,  and  Saracens  ?  Mr.  Dtfvis  Frenchman  broke  in  his  attempt  to 
tells  us  that  even  in  a  Roman  rnin  remove),  proceeded  to  re-examine 
he  has  found  exqui^te  pieces  of  the  spot  in  which  it  was  discovered, 
statuary  embedded  in  cement.  It  lay  dose  against  the  wall.    That  it 

For   three    months   he   continues  extended  on  the  other  side  of  this 

at  this  fruitless  toil.     Riding   over  wall   seemed   at   first  sight    impos- 

the  ground  one  day,   his  attention  sible.      The    Frenchman     ridiculed 
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the  idea.    Nevertheless,  the  portion  On   the  foUowiafl;    morniiig,   still 

discovered    was   evidently   an   oater  guided    by  the  design  of  tbe   part 

part  of  some  large  design,  and  the  exposed,  Mr.  Davis  resamed  his  ex- 

rest  most  be  locked  for  in  the  di-  cavations,  and  laid  bare  the  rest  of 

rection  of  the  walL    In  that  direc-  this  remarkable  relic.    When  wa^ed 

tion   he  set  his  men  to  work,  not-  with  water,  the  colours,  we  are  told, 

withstanding  the  custodd's    repeated  stood  ont  as  fresh  and  brig^ht  as  if 

admonition,  accompanied  with  signi-  the  artistes  hand  had  only  just  been 

ficaot  shrugs,    that   **  it  was  money  removed.     Whether  Boman  or  1^- 

wasted."     He  persevered ;   and    be-  rian,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  re^^arded 

fore  the  evening  closed  in,  he  had  as  a  great  curiosity.    To  which  of 

disclosed    a    large    portion    of    the  the  two  Garthages  it  originally  .be- 

magnificent  pavement  of  which  the  longed,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 

custodo  of  St.  Louis  had  a  only  a  frag-  cide ;   but  our  impHression  is,  on  the 

ment.    **  It  measured  fifteen  feet  by  strength  of  -the  evidence  bdfore  ns, 

nine,  and  contained,  besides  the  ek-  that  it  is  a  relic  of  Boman  Carthage, 

gant   and    chaste   designs,    a   oolos-  and   that   the   wall   built   upon    or 

sal  female  bust  of   two    priestesses,  into  it  was  the  work  of  the  Vandals, 

full    length,  and   robed.    The  heads  or   some   of  their   successors.     Mr. 

of  the  latter  were  rather  damaged ;  Davis  is  convinced  that  it  belonged 

but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  ancient  Carthage,  and  he  finds  a 

to    the   artistic    talent  displayed  in  strong   argument  in    his   favour   in 

the  execution  of  this  mosaic,  whether  the  quantity  of  soil  heaped  on  it,  and 

as  regards  grace,  attitude,  or  colour-  also  in  the  presence  of  a  thin  stratum 

ing.    It  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  of  charcoal,  suggesting  the  destrootkm 

ancient   art,  to  recover  which,  and  of  the  building  by  fire.     • 

before  we  came  upon  it,  we  had  to  In  order  to   explain  why  andent 

break   through   two    distinct    pave-  Carthage    would    be    bnried   under 

ments.       This    undoubtedlj|r    proves  an  unusual  mass  of  earth,  he  tdls  ns, 

that  those  who  built  upon  it,  during  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  that  the 

different  periods,  were  entirely  igno-  houses  of  that  city  were   generally 

rant  of  its  existence."  built,    with   the   exception    of    thSe 

We  quote  here  Mr.  Davis's  own  lower  story,  of  a  hollow  franewoik 

words,    because,    if    there    is    any  of  wood,  which  was  filled  in  with 

obscurity   in   Uiem,  we   may    make  clay   or   earth.    Such   walls    might 

matters  worse  by  attempting  to  re-  last  for  centuries;    but   when   they 

move  it.     It  is   not  usual,  we  be*  fell,  they  would  soon  become  a  meie 

lieve,  to  employ  the  term  bust  when  nndistinguishable     addition    to    the 

speaking  of  a  flat  surface,  which  is  soil.     It  was  Uios   that    the   very 

here,    however,    evidently   intended,  remains  of  Carthage  beeame  hiddea 

In  the  discussion  whether  this  mo-  in  her  own  ruins, 

saio  is  a  relic  of  Tyrian  or  of  Boman  The  oontroversy  as  to  this  mosaic 

Carthage,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  must   be    determined,    however,    li^ 

fact,    that   there  were  saperimposed  those  critics  who  are  conversant  with 

on  it  two  distinct  pavements.    We  ancient  art,  and  who  fed  themsdves 

are  not   told  whether  the   fragment  competent   to  give   the   correct  in- 

of  wall   which    drew    attention   to  terpretation    of    the    fiffures    there 

the   spot   seemed   to   be    originally  delineated.     It   is   oq   ue   inUmal 

connected    with    the    first    or    the  evidence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mosaic 

second  of  these  pavements — a  circnm-  itself,  and  not  on  the  dreniMtaDoea 

stance  which  might  have  some    in-  in  which  it  was  found  (which  may 

floence  in  the  hypothesis  framed  to  admit  of  various  explaoaiionsX  tbat 

account   for   the  existing    state   of  the  whole  question  most  finally  d^ 

things.  pend.*^ 

*  Mr.  Franka  of  the  British  Museum,  assigns  to  this  relic  a  Roman  origin ;  but  it 
u  impossible,  fiom  the  connised  aooount  of  Mr.  Davis,  U>  gather  the  opiiSon  of  this 
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A  report  was  soon  spread  abroad  their  too   pioas  brother  was  justly 

that  the  Englishman  hsid  discovered  punished. 

some  amazing  work  of  art  worth  a  After  this  fortunate  discovery  of 
million  of  piastres.  His  Highness  the  mosaic  pavement,  Mr.  Davis 
the  Bey  of  Tanis  drove  off  imme-  transferred  his  labourers  to  what  he 
diately  to  the  excavations,  surveyed  concludes  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
the  wondrous  work  of  art,  ordered  pie  of  Baal.  This  ruin  has  been 
it  to  be  boarded  up,  dismissed  the  described,  by  previous  travellers, 
Arabs,  and  threatened  them  with  as  that  of  a  simple  house.  Our  ex- 
the  bastinado  if  thev  continued  any  cavator,  we  think,  has  ample  reasons 
longer  in  the  emptoyment  of  the  for  considering  it  as  the  remains  of 
Englishman.  He  was  determined  a  public  building.  But  he  supplies 
that  the  mosaic  should  not  be  re-  us  with  no  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
moved  :  was  minded,  in  short,  to  eluding  that  this  public  building  was 
appropriate  it  to  himself.  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Molocb^  or  Baal 

From  this  dilemma  Mr.  Davis  ex-  Hammon — names  which  are  given  here 
tricated  himself  with  great  spirit,  to  the  same  god.  Our  antiqaarian  calls 
On  hearing  what  had  taken  place  lar^ly  on  his  imagination,  and,  bv  sj/m- 
in  his  absence,  he  mounted  his  horse  6oZi5mg  bis  ruin,  converts  it  easily  into 
and  rode  off  to  the  palace.  There  whatever  he  desires  it  to  be. 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  prime-  » «,  ^  .i.  x  ,  ^^ 
minister,  who  was  all-powerful  with  7  k*  ^^i.  *.  u"^  ^^  ♦?" ®?  "^^  ^% 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Davis  was  under  the  no  doubt^  and  that  it  was  the  temple  of 
.^/  i«ii.  A^»  o  *-«.  V\«l. ^r  Saturn,  the  Baal  Hammon  of  the  Car- 
protection  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  th  j^^i'^ns,  or  Cronos,  the  God  of  Time. 
his  own  country.  He  refused  to  is  amply  indicated  by  the  building  itself, 
leave  the  palace  till  the  order  for-  We  have  here  four  divisions  of  pUaslers, 
bidding  bis  Arabs  to  work  for  him  which  may  be  considered  as  symbolical 
was  revoked,  and  it  was  revoked.  of.  the   four  weeks  in  the  month,  or 

We  have  a   pleasure   in  noticing  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.    The 

that  whenever  courage  and  decision  twelve  pilasters   represent  the  twelve 

are  wanted,  Mr.  Davis  never  fails,  months,  and  the  four  times  twelve  the 

On  one  occasion  a  malicious  Arab,  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  ancient  year, 

a  discontented  workman  who  feign-  Its  circular  form  is  likewise  symbolic  of 

ed  to  be  extraordinarily  pious,  dared  *^®  period  of  time  occupied  by  one  re- 

to   accuse    our  Englishman  of   hav-  ^I'J^on  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  [a 


vo  t  of  all  his  workmen,  or  even  to  looking  at  the  wtole  edificS  from  any  of 

stil   more  serious  consequence.     He  ^^^  ^^elve  gates,  its  constiuction  is  %uch 

took  the  law  at  once  into  his  own  that  seven  courts  naturaUy  present  them- 

hands,   and    thrashed  the  man.     All  selves  to  the  eye,  and  these  courts  weie 

his     fellow-labourers    were     immedi-  very  probably  intended  to  represent  the 

ately  convinced  of   the  falsehood  of  seven  days  in  the  week.    And  the  very 

the    accusation,    and    declared    that  ground-plan  of  the  edifice  itself,  it  will 

gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  mosaic.     Mr.  Davis  strives  hard  te  be  witty.    If 
only  he  would  give  us  plain  English,  and  an  intelligent  statement!    How  far  he 
justly  represents  Mr.  Franks  in  the  following  passage,  we  cannot  tell;  but  we  are 
sure  that  his  jocose  attempt  to  enlist  the  Ituiies  of  Great  Britain  in  his  cause  will 
not  aid  him  much  in  the  controversy. 

. "  Mr.  Fraoks  says  "  (speaking  of  some  illuminated  manuscript),  "  that  July  is 
there  *  represented  by  a  naked  male  figure,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  purse,  in  his 
left  a  shallow  basket  with  fruit;  at  his  feet  is  a  broken  object,  from  which  coins  are 
falling,  and  two  covered  cups.'  This  he  identifies  with  the  chaste,  graceful,  and 
charming  priesteas  offering  up  mulberries  beneath  the  sacred  tree. 

*^  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  ladles  of  Britain  will  feel  flattered  at  these 
odious  comparisons.  I  certainly  gave  Mr.  Franks  credit  for  more  gallantry.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  he  must  settle  with  the  fair  sex." 
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ho  ohseryed,  80  cUarly  resembles  the  majes'  us  a  translfttioD,  of   which  we    can 

tic  07  h  in  (he  centre  of  the  solar  system^  only   say    that    it   is    nDintelligible. 

mid  his  brilliant  rays,  that  there  can  be  We    do    not     pretoid    to    translate 

no  doubt  that  it  served  as  a  temple  of  PoDio   inscriptions,    and    are    there- 

Cronos,  or  Baal  Hammon,  the  sun  Baal  fore    bound    to    receive  with  grati- 

of  the  Carthaginians.  tude     the     translations     of    others. 

Was  there  no  little  side-chapel  But  that  can  hardly  be  a  translation 
where  the  busts  of  Copernicus  and  ^™^  presento  no  meaning  at  alL 
Kepler  indisputably  stood?  Our  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ntkx  inscriptions, 
excavator  sinks  a  shaft  in  the  cen-  **>?  rendering  given  sometimes  re- 
tro, but  he  comes  here  upon  no  quires  a  second  interpretation- 
pavement  HaWng  worked  his  ..^^  ^  ^  ^  flU-count^ 
way  through  a  great  deal  of  loose  nance  to  BaaV* 
masonry,    which    he    supposes    had 

fallen  from  the  vaulted  roof  (which  It  iq  our  ignorance,  no  doubt,  that 
vaulted  roof  **  it  is  more  than  j)ro-  is  at  fault  here,  but  the  sent^ce  ia 
bable  was   surmounted   by  a  triple  not    English:     simple    folks  sbonid 
dome,    probably  symbolical   of  this  be  told  what  these  words  "conntc- 
triple  deity  "),  he  comes  upon  a  thick  nance  to  Baal"  signify, 
lajer    of  burnt   earth,  mixed    with  One     inscription   bears  the  name 
bones.    Moloch  is  detected  at  once,  of  Hannibal.     It    was   a    common 
**  As  for  the  centre,  I  am  satisfied  in  name    amongst     the    Carthaginians, 
my  own  mind  that  here  stood  the  but,  of    course,  there  was   but'  one 
brazen   imago  of  the  terrible  Baal,  Hannibal  to  whom  Mr.  Davis  coold 
whom    Diodorus  of    Sicily  describes  refer  it 
as  having  had  outstretched  arms  in- 
clined to  the  earth,  so  that  the  child  ^'' To  the  Zor^.toBwU  mtmiMm, 
which    was  nlaced    on    them    rolled  »  n^^^'Tmi^iM?^^"^^ 
down,  and  fell  into  a  pit  below  filled 

with  fire.    The  layer  of  burnt  earth.  If    this  is  a  translation,  Panic  in- 

or  rather  ashes   and  bones,  that  we  scriptions  were  very  obecnre.     The 

found,   were    therefore    the   remains  reader  may  wish  to  know,  since  we 

of  the   victims    immolated    to    this  have  put  this  inscription  before  him, 

divinity."     If  this  were   the  pit  in  what    interpretation,  what    explana- 

which  the  children   were  consumed,  tion,  of  it  Mr.  Davis  supplies.    And 

there  were,  of  course,  none  but  the  we  would    very   willingly  give  him 

bones   of  children   discovered  in  it.  this  information — if  we  could.    We 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  assure  us  of  this  must  refer   him  to  the  book   itself, 

fact    Nor  does  he  suggest  how  the  He   can  read  on  from  p.  271,  and 

Inmt  earth  came  to  be  miof?led  with  gather  some  meaning  if  he  can.    We 

these     sacrificial    bones.     Were  the  read  in  vain. 

victims     consumed    upon    the   bare  Mr.  Davis  next  transfers  bis  oper- 

earth?     Mr.  Davis   alights  upon  a  ations  to  the  Bjrsa  or  citadd,  and 

circular    chamber,  which    is   plainly  the    temple    of    JBsculapins,   whidi 

symbolical   of    the    majestic  orb  of  occupied   the  loftiest    ground   in  it 

day.      This,  therrfore,  is    the   place  The  temple  of  JSsculapius,  we   are 

where    the   idol   of    Moloch    stood,  told,  was  as  prominent  a  featore  of 

and   these    bones   are   therrfore  the  Carthage  as  the  capitol  was  of  Borne. 

remains  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  He   here    enters   into  an   animated 

him.    We  reason  deductively,  discussion    with    a  M.   -Benl6,  and 

Of     the     numerous     inscriptions  several  others,  as   to   the  tme  site 

which  Mr.  Davis  has  disinterred  in  of  the  Byrsa.    They  have  fixed  on 

which  the  name   of  Baal  Hammon  the  hill  of  St   Louis,    he   on  some 

appears,    not  one   is   said  to   have  other   spot    He   certainly  seems  to 

b€«n    found    within    this    building,  disprove     the    case  of    M.   Beol^; 

In  its  vicinity  he  discovered  an  in-  whether  he  is   equally  fortunate  in 

pcription,  described  as  '*|the  gem  of  proving   his  own,  we   are  not  oom- 

Panic  epigraphy."    Of  this  he  gives  petcnt  to  give  an  opinion.     If  the 
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passage  we  qaoted  from  Gibbon  they  threw  down  their  tools  and 
faithfully  represents  the  changes  refused  to  continue  their  work, 
which  the  peninsula  itself  has  under-  What  1  disturb  the  bones  of  the 
gone,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  follow,  faithful!  Such  sacrilege  would 
as  all  our  antiquarians  profess  to  do,  doom  them  to  the  torments  of  Je- 
the  details  of  the  siege  by  Scipio,  and  hennam  /  The  whole  band  became 
to  fix,  by  this  means,  the  topography  mutinous  in  an  instant,  and  were 
of  Carthage.  Our  author  is  very  hard  vociferating  together  in  the  moat 
upon  M.Benl6,  keeps  very  strict  watch  confused  unintelligible  manner.  Mr. 
over  kis  imagination,  and  tauntingly  Davis,  however,  contrived,  by  a 
asks  whether  there  have  been  any  seeming  acquiescence  in  their  desire 
Punic,  inscriptions  found  on  the  Bite  of  to  leave  so  unhallowed  a  spot, 
^is  temple.  .  to    obtain    silence    and    a    patient 

"Notavestlffe"heexclaim8  — "nol  ^e^"D?-  "  ^y  friends,"  he  ex- 
not  even  a  solitorV  Punic  letter  has  ever  ^\^^^^^  "  ^»>fe  are  not  the  tombs 
been  discovered  on  this  hil).  M.  Benl6,  J>f  Mohammedans,  but  of  pagan  ido- 
even,  who  has  so  easily  discovered  the  lasers  who  adored  images  and  the 
triple  fortification  where  a  fortification  hosts  of  heaven."  And,  fortunately, 
never  existed,  has  not  been  able  to  pro-  he  was  able  to  point  to  the  position 
duce  a  partide  of  a  Funic  inscription,  of  the  tombs — they  not  lying  in 
Triple  fortifications  may  be  created  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  but  due 
flighty  minds  (we  eay  nothicg  about  uorth  —  as  convincing  proof  of  his 
'triple  domes'),  just  as  castles  can  be  assertion.  The  argument  was  irre- 
builtin  the  air;  but  the  hard  stone,  hav-  gistible.  Resuming  their  tools,  they 
ing  once  received  the  imprint  of  Home,  j,o^  shouted  out,  "  Cursed  be  the 
will  not  permit  Punic  letters  to  grow  f^^hg^  ^^^  ^he  grandfather  of  these 
^P^°  *^  infidels  1"  and  in  less  than  an  hour 

Mr.  Davis  tells  ns,  however,  dis-  not  a  vestige  of  the  tombe^  was  left 
tinctly,  that  the  object  of  his  ex-  upon  the  spot, 
cavations  was  not  to  elucidate  the  But  Mr.  Davis,  to  the  astonish- 
topography  or  the  architecture  of  ment  of  his  Arabs,  determined  to 
ancient  Carthage,  but  to  collect  continue  his  excavations  below  these 
such  relics  of  the  past  as  could  be  graves.  After  passing  through  six 
transported  to  the  British  Museum,  or  eight  feet  of  what  seemed  natural 
Not  discovering  anything  of  this  and  undisturbed  soil,  they  came 
description  in  the  B^rsa,  or  temple  upon  fragments  of  ruins,  then  upon 
of  uEjculapius,  he  is  compelled  to  a  deposit  of  fine  sand  about  a  foot 
choose  almost  at  random  some  other  in  depth,  and  finally  upon  a  mosaic 
spot  for  the  search  after  antiquarian  pavement.  The  fragments  of  build- 
treasures.  He  next  attacks  a  ploughed  ing-materials  were  probably,  as  Mr. 
field  where  there  were  no  ruins  above  Davis  suggests,  portions  of  t^e  fiEillen 
ground,  but  which  commanded  so  roof,  the  deposit  of  sand  the  remains 
beautiful  a  view  of  the  country,  that  of  the  decomposed  cement,  and  the 
he  justly  concludes  that,  if  the  love  of  earth  above  the  result  of  heavy  rains 
the  picturesque  reigned  in  the  hearts  bringing  down  the  soil  from  some 
of  the  Carthaginians  they  must  have  higher  locality, 
built  upon  it  On  this  spot,  which  is  The  excavations  were  persevered 
markea  in  the  plan  as  No.  18,  the  his-  in,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  a 
torv  of  the  diggings  is  both  curious  series  of  eight  chambers,  of  various 
and  amusing.  His  Aj*ab  workmen,  sizes,  were  disclosed.  .  At  the  ex- 
after  excavatiog  to  the  depth  of  a  few  tremity  of  this  line  of  chambers 
feet,  came  upon  three  graves  or  was  a  small  room  "  paved  with 
tombs,  which  lay  close  together,  black  and  white  geometrical  de- 
At  first  the  nature  of  their  discovery  signs,''  wherein  were  discovered 
was  not  apparent  to  thefn,  but  no  "  three  graves,  neatW  let  into  the 
sooner  was  one  of  the  tombs  opened,  wall  at  its  base ;  but,  besides  human 
and  human  bones  found  in  it,  than   remains,  we  found  nothing  in  these 
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resting-places  of  the  dead."  Here  ed  Id  a  very  rhetorical  maDner  (p. 
we  have  eyidently  the  ground  •  floor  485),  which  we  willingly  pass  over, 
of  a  boilding  of  great  antiquity ;  and  At  length  one  chamber  was  discovered 
unless  the  character  of  the  mosaic  which  manifestly  had  been  tenanted, 
pavement  now  laid  open  to  the  in-  and  in  which  some  of  these  oriGces 
spectioD  of  oar  learned  critics  be  were  closed  np  with  cement  On 
pronounced  decidedly  to  be  Roman,  breaking  the  cement  of  one  of  them, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  we  have  a  skeleton  was  disclosed,  *^  coffee- 
before  us  a  remnant  of  ancient  or  coloured  in  appearance,  and  crumb- 
Punic  Carthage.  First  are  found  ling  into  dust  as  soon  as  touched." 
what  are  supposed  to  be  Roman  The  dead  who  were  here  discovered 
graves  ;  then,  many  feet  below  them,  were  certainly  not  Carthaginians, 
habitations  for  the  living,  with  again  whoever  else  tkey  might  have  been  ; 
resting  -  places  for  the  dead.  Of  but  Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  the  cata- 
coursc  every  step  in  these  investi-  combs  themselves  belonged  to  an- 
gatioDS  is  open  to  discussion.  The  cient  Carthage.  If  so,  and  if  this  is 
date  of  the  three  graves  first  en-  really  a  place  of  sepulture,  are  we  to 
countered  may  be  verv  doubtful,  conclude  that  the  structure  was  only 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  just  completed  at  the  time  wheu 
is  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  from  OarthaffC  itself  was  destroyed,  so 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  building  that  this  preparation  for  the  burial  of 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  laid  open.  But  the  dead  of  successive  ages  was  sud- 
we  must  observe  here,  as  we  ob-  denly  rendered  useless,  and  these  recep- 
served  before,  that  the  controversy  tacles  have  remained  without  their 
must  chiefly  turn  on  the  character  of  occupants  to  the  present  time  ?  It  is 
this  mosaic.  a  subject  to  which  we  invite  the  curi- 

A  subject  for  rather  curious  in-  osity  of  the  antiquarian, 
vestigatioo  occurs  in  some  catO'  Mr.  Davis  did  not  altogether  con- 
combs  which  Mr.  Davis  appears  to  fine  his  researches  and  excavations 
have  been  the  first  to  explore,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage ;  he 
Without  the  circuit  of  ancient  Car-  extended  them  to  the  ruins,  of 
thage  stands  a  village,  on  a  hill  neighbouring  towns.  But  we  will 
called  Camart  On  this  hill  he  had  not  follow  his  proceedings  any 
frequently  observed  certain  square  farther,  nor  accompany  him  in  what 
apertures,  which  he,  at  length,  re-  he  has  called  his  rambles  over 
solved  to  scrutinise.  On  clearing  ruined  cities.  In  patting  together 
away  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  he  found  these  few  notices  of  what  he  has 
himself  able  to  descend  through  one  done,  we  have  had  no  little  diffi- 
of  these.  It  conducted  him  into  a  culty,  and  if  we  have  made  any 
chamber  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  error,  the  fault  is  not  ours ;  for  Mr. 
In  the  sides  of  this  chamber  were  Davis  has  no  sooner  begun  to  nar- 
a  number  of  holes  or  recesses,  about  rate  the  history  of  any  one  of  his 
two  feet  in  height  and  breadth,  and  diggings  than  he  breaks  off  into 
about  six  feet  in  depth.  Appa-  some  other  history,  and  you  hftve 
rently  it  was  a  place  for  sepulture,  to  collect  together  his  broken  frag- 
It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  ments  of  account  as  you  best  can. 
communication  between  this  and  His  book  is  like  the  ruins  he  haa 
an  adjoining  chamber.  Here,  also,  been  living  amongst:  it  is  like  his 
were  discovered  receptacles  for  the  village  of  Dowar  Eshutt,  built  of 
dead;  but,  as  in  the  former  cham-  mud,  and  stones,  and  broken  limbs 
ber,  all  were  empty.  Another  low  of  statues.  It  is  very  difficult  while 
passage  led  into  another  similar  reading  it  —  while  smarting  under 
chamber.  In  short,  he  was  in  the  the  infliction  of  the  wretched  non- 
catacombs  of  Carthage.  But  here  sense  that  he  writes  —  to  do  jostioe 
was  the  singularity,  that  there  were  to  the  activity  and  perseverance  be 
no  dead.  This  calls  forth  from  Mr.  has  displayed  in  the  tedious,  if  not 
Davis  some  very  wild  inquiries,  utter-  laborious,  work  of  excavation.    The 
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catalogae  of  the  British  Mnseam  fooDd  to  be  of  great  interest.  We 
will  doabtless  speak  more  highly  in  cannot  say'  that  Mr.  Davis  affords 
his  praise  than  his  own  eloquence  ns  any  assistance,  even  by  an  in- 
or  learning.  More  than  a  hundred  tellfgible  narrative  or  description, 
tablets  with  PboDnician  inscriptions  in  answering  these  qaestions  ;  buc 
have  been  added  by  him  to  the  he  may  console  himself  with  the  re- 
stores of  the  British  Museum.  We  flection,  that  if  the  public  forget  his 
are  told  that,  previonsly  to  his  re-  book  as  speedily  as  possible,  yet  the 
searches,  there  were  bat  about  seven-  things  themselves  are  there,  in  the 
teen,  and  these  scattered  over  the  museum,  which  he  dug  up  from  the 
several  museums  of  Europe.  The  ground,  and  his  name  will  be  there- 
mosaic  pavements,  and  other  works  fore  quoted  for  ages  to  cotne  in 
of  art  which  he  has  disinterred,  give  every  discussion  on  the  antiquities 
rise    to    questions    which    will    be  of  Carthage. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 

While    Mr.  Darwin's  Origin    of  Truth   alone   is   seldom  a  sufQcrent 

Species  has  been  occupying  the  scien-  reward.      Unhappily,  when    the    in* 

tific    and    semi-scientific    circles    of  terest  felt  in  a  question  depends  on 

England,  a  similar  agitation  has  been  the  feelings  which  cluster  round  the 

excited  among    the  scientific  circles  doctrine  it  assails  or  defends,  there 

of  France,    by     the   Memoirs    pre-  is  necessarily  a  great  obstacle  to  the 

sented  to  the  Academy,  as   well  as  calm  investigation   of   the  evidence, 

by  his  more   elaborate  Treatise,  in  Each  party  begins  the  investigation 

which    M.  Pouchet    has  proclaimed  with    a    strong   desire    to    find   the 

the    doctrine    of  Spontaneous  dene-  new  opinion  true,  or  to  find  it  false ; 

ration.*    The  work  of  Mr.  Darwin  naturally    the    evidence    receives    a 

difiers  greatly  from  that  of  M.  Pou-  colour  from  these  desires ;  and,  in- 

chet  in   ability,  in  novelty,  and  in  stead  of  judges,  the  bench  is  crowded 

philosophic  spirit ;    but  both  works  with  advocates, 
are    calculate     to    excite    polemi-       There  is  do  practical  result  to  be 

cal  passions,  and    both   accordingly  anticipated    from    the    Development 

bring    into  painful    relief    the    very  Hypothesis,  or  from  that  of  Spon- 

imperfect  condition  of  oar  scientific  taneous  Generation ;  but  there  is  a 

culture.  speculative  result  of  no  little  inter- 

The  purely  scientific  interest  in  est,  inasmuch  as  these  hypotheses 
any  question  is  felt  by  few.  It  is  are  thought  to  effect  certain  ineta- 
loog  before  the  intellect  is  moved  physical  views  of  OreatioR,  supposed 
to  arduous  labour  by  the  simple  de-  to  involve  important  consequences, 
sire  to  know  the  truth :  some  ex-  But,  inasmuch  as  these  views  of 
traneons  impulse,  some  other  re-  Creation  belong  to  a  totally  different 
ward  than  truth,  allures  men  to  order  of  conceptions,  and  are  based 
research.  They  see  a  benefit  to  be  on  evidence  of  a  totally  different 
derived  from  some  practical  appli-  kindy  it  is  clear  that  if  these 
cation  of  the  truth,  or  from  some  views  are  true,  they  are  indepen- 
speculative  application  of  it,  to  con-  dent  of  Bcientiflo  hypothesis  ;  and 
firm,  or  to  snake,  other  doctrines,  if  the  hypothesis  be  also  true,  any 
The  practical  man  sees  an  invention ;  seeming  contradiction  must  soon 
the  theorist  sees  a  weapon.  To  fall  away,  since  no  ope  truth  can 
secure  this  indention,  or  this  weap-  be  at  variance  with  another.  Deal- 
on,  men  will  labour,  and  will  fight  ing,    therefore,    with    the    scientific 

*  Pouchet:  Heteroginie;  ou,  TraUi  de  la  Generation,  SpontanSe^  base  sur  dee 
NbuveUes  Experiences,    Paris,  1859. 
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bypotbcsis,  our  first  care  sbould  be  men  are  widened,  and  ecientific  seri- 

to    ascertaiD   its    tratb    or    probabi-  oosDess   replaces  the    impatieDce    of 

lity,  and  not  at  all  to  perplex  oar-  imperfect  faith.    At  any  rate  we  sball 

selves    with    visions   of    the    conse-  do  well  to  be  aware  of  the  danger,  and 

qnences  to  other  truths  which  may  to  guard  against  it,  as  far  as  may  be. 

issue    from    it.       This    is    the   only  With  respect    to  the  hypothesis  of 

scientific   attitude.       Yet  so  far  is  Spontaneous    Generation,    which    is 

this   from   being   the    attitude    ge-  to  form  the  subject  of  the  present 

neruUy  Assumed,    that    the    hypotbe-  essay,  there  is   difficulty  enough  io 

8i8  id    clamorously   rejected    by   the  testing    its    evidence,    without    oar 

conservative    minds,    because    it    is  further  obscuring  it  by  reference  to 

thought    to    be    revolutionary,  and  other  doctrines.    As  far  as  we  can 

not  less  eagerly  accepted    by  insur-  pretend  to   be  certain  of  our  own 

gent    minds   because   it   is    thought  impartiality,  we   are  in   a  condition 

destructive  of  the  old  doctrines.  of    the    strictest    impartiality    with 

There  is  a  manifest  want  of  piety  regard  to  it,  sinqp  during  many 
in  both  these  attitudes.  The  sacred-  years  of  study,  experiment,  and  me- 
ness  of  truth  is  disregarded,  and  a  ditation,  we  have  now  embraced 
turbulent  assertion  of  opinion  is  and  now  rejected  it,  acconMng  as 
heard  at  tlie  door  of  the  temple,  the  balance  of  evidence  seemed  to 
Our  first  duty  is  clearly  that  of  incline.  It  is  an  hypothesis  io 
8ubmis^ion  to  the  truth.  We  must  which  we  see  only  the  hypothesis  : 
ask :  "  Id  this  fact  really  so,  and  not  we  see  nothing  to  dread  in  it — we 
what  we  imagined  it  to  be  V*  We  see  nothing  to  hope  from  it  We 
must  not  ask  to  what  it  leads  ;  we  are  forced  to  reject  it  as  not  pro- 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  fact,  out  ven,  and  not  probable ;  but  we 
of  a  base  fear  of  consequences.  Piety  know  of  no  valid  reason  against 
is  an  attitude  of  reverent  humility,  supposing  spontaneous  generation 
which  acquiesces  in  the  demonstra-  to  be  one  of  the  occasioned  methods 
tion  of  fact,  or  accepts  the  prepon-  of  Nature— except  that  it  has  never 
derance  of  probability  as  the  ex-  been  satisfactorily  oroved.  In  enter- 
pression  of  the  Divine  Will,  against  ing  a  verdict  of  l^ot  proven^  yn^  ad- 
which  no  murmur  can  be  raised,  mit  that  to-morrow  Iresh  evidence 
Impiety  is  an  attitude  of  rebellious  may  be  produced  which  will  carry 
hostility,  which  thrusts  its  opinions  conviction.  If  such  evidence  should 
in  the  place  of  fact  and  its  wishes  in  be  produced,  piety  requires  that  it 
place  of  probability,  and  implicitly  should  unhesitatingly  be  accepted; 
declares  the  Divine  Will  cannot  be  and  then  philosophy  will  set  in  and 
thus  or  thus,  because  it  is  opposed  reassure  the  timid,  by  showing  that 
to  our  conceptions  and  wishes.  In  the  mystery  of  the  universe  is  in  no 
morals  we  have  learned  the  short-  way  lessened  by  a  demonstration 
sightedness  of  doing  evil  with  a  that  spontaneous  generation  takes 
view  to  future  good,  thus  judging  its  place  among  the  phenomena  of 
an  act  by  its  consequences  and  not  the  universe.  To  object  to  the  hypo- 
in  itself ;  we  have  learned  that  evil  is  thesis  on  the  ground  that  "it  ex- 
evil  for  evermore,  and  cannot  come  to  eludes  the  Creator  from  the  crea- 
good.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  tion,"  is  an  objection  as  ontroe  as 
the  same  lesson  in  philosophy ;  we  it  is  unfair  :  untrue,  because,  whe- 
have  not  learned  that  falsehood  is  ther  the  order  of  creation  be  one  of 
falsehood  for  evermore,  and  cannot  universal  parentage  or  one  of  par- 
give  real  aid  to  truth ;  we  are  still  entage  and  occasional  spontaneity, 
inclined  to  suppress  truth,  lest  it  the  Creator  is  no  more  exclnded 
should  be  inconvenient,  and  to  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other 
favour  error  if  it  seem  to  protect  — it  is  only  our  explanation  of  the 
our  cherished  convictions.  order    which  is  excluded  ;    the   ob- 

This  is  the  evil ;  but  it  is  one  which  jection  is  unfair,  because,   by   eoliat- 

grows   smaller  as  the   thoughts    of  ing  the  feelings  against  the  hypotbe- 
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sis,    it   leads  men   to    condemn    it  imagine  how  they  got  there,  if  not 

unheard.    No   one   says   that  **t1ie  there  produced;  and  Aristotle,  who 

Creator  is  excluded  from  creation,''  thought   eels   were   developed    from 

when    it    is    maintained    that    the  mud   and   serpents  from    the  earth, 

forces  of  matter  groop  the  molecules  found  a  very  simple  explanation  in 

into    crystals,  and    produce   from   a  the    doctrine,    carruptio    unius    est 

FolutioB  certain  definite  forms;    nor  generatio  alterius. 

.does  any  one   suppose   the  mystery  The    opinions    of  Aristotle    were 

of  creation  is  les^sned   by  the   ex-  for  some  centuries   the   opinions   of 

planation    of  the   conditions   neces-  all    men.    We    need    not    therefore 

sary  to  such  a  result      Surely  the  follow  M.  Pouchet  in  his  enumera- 

cose  is  similar  with  organic  forms?  tion    of    the    various   upholders   of 

We   have   learned   that  among  the  spontaneous   generation,  but   merely 

conditions    requisite    for    their    ap-  note,  in  passing,  that  this  doctrine, 

pearanoe  are  germs,  light,  heat,  air,  now  thought  so  offensive,  was  held 

and   moisture;    but  this   knowledge  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 

of  the  conditions  brings  ns  no  nearer  without     misgiving.       During     the 

to  the  cause.    Nor  would  the  diffi-  whole  of  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages, 

culty  be  removed  if  we  should  dis-  and    the  Renaissance,  scientific  me- 

cover  that  organic  matter  in  a  state  thod  was  too  immature,  and  scien- 

of    decomposition    was   capable,   in  tific   knowledge  too   scant   for   any 

certain    cases,  of  replacing   one   or  other  explanation  to    be   suggested, 

more  of  these  conditions.  Men     found      putrefaction     mvari- 

These   prefatory   remarks  explain  ably  accompanying   the   sudden    ap- 

our  position  in  the  dispute,  the  ele-  pearance    of     organic    beings,    and 

ments   of  which  we   shall  now  en-  jumped  to  the   conclusion    that  the 

deavonr    clearly  to    lay  before    the  putrefaction    was    the    ccmae :    only 

reader.    Let   the  hypothesis   be  ex-  after  long   years   could   it   be   seen 

amined  on  its  own  evidence:  if  that  that  the  supposed  cause  was  merely 

evidence  is    in  its  favour,   we   may  a  condition, 

await   with    perfect   composure    the  Let  us  pass  at  once  to  the  middle 

adjustment  of  the  hypothesis  to  all  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 

other  doctrines.  shall  find  the  learned  but  credulous 

Jesuit,   Kircher,    declaring    that   to 

I, ITS  HIST0R7.  produce   a   crop   of  serpents    it   is 

only    necessary   to    reduce    one    to' 

In  the  early  days  of  inexact  powder,  and  sow  this  powder  in 
science,  when  even  the  greatest  the-  earth  as  so  much  seed.  He 
thinkers  were  extremely  careless  further  averred,  that  fragments  of 
and  uncritical  about  evidence,  and  plants  falling  into  the  water  be- 
had  but  the  faintest  conception  of  came  transformed  into  animals ;  and 
what  constituted  proqf,  nothing  op-  these  animals  he  actually  figured  in 
posed,  and  many  things  favoured,  his  book.  He  found*  ready  listeners ; 
the  belief  in  spontaneous  genera-  and  in  those  days  to  hear  was  to 
tion.  Aristotle  saw  no  difficulty  in  believe.  Our  modern,  sceptical 
believing  that  mice  could  be  im-  epoch  begins  about  this  time.  To 
pregnated  by  licking  salt :  naturally  observation  and  hypothesis  men  be- 
ne could  see  none  In  believing  that  gan  to  add  scepticism,  and  to  add 
worms  and  insects  were  generated  that  test  of  all  scientific  opinion  — 
from  putrefying  substances.  What  experiment.  Bedi,  the  illustrious 
was  to  oppose. such  a  notion?  The  Florentine  naturalist,  was  the  first 
parentage  was  far  from  obvious ;  who  tested  spontaneous  generation 
plants  and  animals  were  continually  by  submitting  it  to  experiment; 
appearing  where  none  had  been  be-  and  so  completely  did  bis  test  re- 
fore  ;  tbe  rotting  carcasses  of  dogs  veal  the  weakness  of  the  hypothesis, 
and  horses  were  quickly  overrun  that  for  many  years  it  never  raised 
with   worms.     It   was    difficult    to  its   head   in   scieoiiflo   circles.     He 
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watched  the  developnient  of  the  The  ink  id  our  iokstaod,  the  jam 
''  worms'^  fonnd  io  pntrefjiog  meat,  id  oor  jam-pot8,  the  beer  Id  oar 
aod  found  that  they  became  familiar  cellarfi,  the  very  walla  of  oor  rooms, 
flies ;  whence  he  coDclDded  that  if  damp,  are  qoickly  covered  with 
flies  deposited  their  eggs  io  the  mould  and  mildew,  which  the  bot- 
meat,  there  to  be  hatched.  Hav-  anists  assure  us  are  plants.  How 
ing  protected  a  piece  of  decompos-  could  these  so  universally  appear 
log  meat  by  a  very  fine  ganze,  he  unless  their  generation  were  spon- 
observed  the  flies  hovering  about  it  taneous?  Fungi  and  animalcules 
with  great  importunity ;  the  odour  are  so  simple  in  their  organisation, 
attracted  them,  and  they  would  that  it  seems  no  strain  on  the  imagi- 
fain  have  deposited  their  eggs  in  so  nation  to  imagine  them  spontane- 
favourable  a  nest ;  but,  failing  to  ously  produced.  It  is  true  that 
reach  the  meat,  they  deposited  their  modern  investigations  have  dis- 
eggs  on  the  gauze  there,  where  it  covered  that  some  fungi  and  some 
was  nearest  to  the  meat.  He  thus  animalcules  are  propagated  accord- 
separated  the_  condition  from  the  ing  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  genera- 
cause,  and  proved  that  the  decay-  tion ;  and  the  induction  is  that  all 
ing  matters  *'  in  generationem  inseo-  are  so  propagated ;  nor  will  this 
torum  non  alias  esse  partes  nee  induction  be  shaken  except  by  posi- 
aliud  cflicium  quam  ut  I<>ctm  vel  tive  proof  of  some  one  case  where 
nidnm  commodnm  praebeant."  *  the   ordinary   laws   are    disregarded. 

Bedi  was  followed  by  Swammer-  Meanwhile  it  is  true  that  much  ob- 
damm  and  Yallisneri ;  and  the  eflect  scurity  reigns  over  the  reproduction 
of  their  arguments  was  such,  that  of  lufusoria,  and  under  cover  of 
no  writer  of  any  pretensions  htis  this  obscurity  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
since  ventured  to  propound  the  taneous  generation  makes  its  ad- 
spontaneoas  generation  of  insects,  vanres.  In  ignorance,  one  guess  is 
or  of  animals  more  highly  organised,  as  valid  as  another. 
The  acarus,  said  to  have  been  de-  This  rapid  historical  eketch  will 
veloped  by  Mr.  Croese  by  means  of  serve  to  show  how  precisely  in  pro- 
electricity,  may  take  its  place  be-  portion  to  ignorance  of  biological 
side  tiie  slugs  which  Fray  a>serted  laws  has  been  the  extent  of  bislief 
had  been  developed  by  ferment  a-  in  spontaneous  generation.  At  first 
tion  :  they  do  not  claim  the  dig-  it  was  thought  that  fishes,  serpents, 
nity  of  a  refutation.  frogs,  and  insects  could  arise    from 

While  Hedi  marks  the  opening  putrefaction.  As  knowledge  became 
of  the  modern  era,  and  the  termina-  more  exact,  this  notion  vanished, 
tion  of  the  era  of  belief  in  the  and  only  in  the  obscure  regions  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  insects,  infusorial  and  parasitic  life  could 
or  other  highly  organised  animals,  it  find  support.  As  knowledge  of 
Needbam  may  be  said  to  have  infusoria  and  parasites  has  become. 
opened  another .  era  for  the  hypo-  more  exact,  their  generation,  accord- 
thesis,  by  limiting  it  to  the  simpler  ing  to  general  laws,  has  been  more 
forms  of  infusorial  life.  To  give  and  more  firmly  established.*  It  is 
up  insects  was  inevitable;  but  a  therefore  a  strong  and  legitimate 
refuge  was  found  in  infusions,  presumption,  that  whenever  the  re- 
The  sudden  appearance  of  multi-  maining  obscurities  are  cleared  up, 
tudes  of  excessively  minute  animal-  the  remaining  arguments  for  spon- 
cules  and  plants  in  liquids,  or  on  taneous  generation  will  disappear, 
moist  surfaces,  seemed  explicable  As  before  stated,  where  ignorance 
only     by     spontaneous     generation,  is  complete,  one   guess  will    be 


*  Redi  :  De  Insectis^  p.  18.  The  reader  may  libe  to  know  that  all  Redi's  trac- 
tates have  been  collected  in  a  pleasant  and  portable  volume,  under  tbe  title  of 
OpuscoU  di  Storia  Naiurak :  Florence,  1858.  There  are  few  books  of  that  period 
better  worth  reading. 
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valid  as  another.  There  can  be  no  ceeds  chapter,  that  before  the  thick 
certainty  that  spontaneoas  genera*  volame  is  closed  we  feel  incapable 
tion  does  not  take  place  in  some  of  of  relying  on  the  perfect  accuracy 
those  cases  where  ordinary  genera-  of  any  of  his  recoraed  experiments, 
tion  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Could  we  place  entire  confidence  in 
But  while,  as  regards  positive  know-  what  M.  Poochet  reports,  we  should 
ledge,  both  schools  are  on  a  par,  say  that  he  had  proved  spontaneous 
while  both  are  without  the  final  generation ;  but  as  we  cannot  give 
evidence  which  can  carry  convic-  that  confidence  to  his  statements, 
tion,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  cnlti-  we  are  forced  to  say.  Not  proven, 
vated  caution  of  a  scientific  mind  The  importance  of  this  doubt  is 
will  take  the  side  of  the  opponents  such,  that  before  going  further,  we 
of  spontaneous  generation ;  since  it  must  justify  it  to  to  the  reader.  If 
is  more  probable,  that  a  law  already  we  can  show  that,  in  cases  where 
found  to  extend  without  exception  accuracy  is  easy,  M.  Pouchet  is 
over  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  grossly  inaccurate ;  if  we  can  show 
accurately  studied,  is  also  operative  that  where  statements  are  import- 
in  the  phenomena  not  yet  clearly  ant  he  is  not  only  in  open  contra- 
known,  than  that  in  these  unknown  diction  with  all  men  of  eminence, 
cases  a  new  law  should  be  in  opera-  but  is  equally  in  contradiction  with 
tion.  Meanwhile,  in  saying  this  as  his  own  expressed  statements;  and 
more  probable,  we  by  no  means  ex-  if  we  can  show  that  he  ofifers  evi- 
clude  the  possibility  of  the  new  dence  as  conclusive,  which,  by  his 
law.  Let  it  be  proven,  and  we  own  showing,  is  plainly  impossible — 
shall  accept  it  readily.  But  the  we  shall  have  done  enough  to  show 
proofs  must  be  rigorous  before  the  that,  let  him  say  what  he  will, 
conclusion  can  be  admitted.  be   has   forfeited   the   confidence  of 

scientific  readers. 
II.— THE  LATEST  ADVOCATE.  The  questiou  at  issue  is  not  one 

to  be  much  affected  by  the  citation 
lias  M.  Pouchet  brought  evidence  of  authorities.  It  matters  very 
which  can  convince  a  willing"  yet  little  whether  eminent  men  have 
cautious  mind?  It  must-  be  admit-  accepted  or  rejected  the  doctrine: 
ted  that  his  researches  have  in  many  our  main  concern  is  rather  with  the 
respects  altered  and  qualified  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  than  with 
opinions  previously  entertained  on  what  numbers  of  men  thought  it 
minor  points,  and  that  his  work  is  true.  Nevertheless  M.  Pouchet,  who 
worthy  of  careful  scrutiny,  contain-  shows  very  little  respect  for  autbo- 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  three  rity  where  authority  is  respectable, 
years'  experimental  investigation,  is  eager  to  invoke  it  where  it  can 
But,  in  matters  so  complex  and  have  no  legitimate  influence :  he 
*  delicate,  much  must  depend  on  the  will  deny  the  fact  which  many 
trustworthiness  of  the  reporter,  competent  observers  testify  to  hav- 
Where  the  sources  of  error  are  ing  seen,  when  the  fact  has  not 
numerous,  our  confidence  in  the  been  seen  by  himself;  and  will  cite 
reporter  will  be  influenced  by  our  those  very  men  as  authorities  where, 
estimate  of  his  general  capacity  for  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they 
observing  and  repeating  truly  the  can  only  give  opinions.  He  con- 
facts  nnder  his  eye.  Now,  we  say  stantly  refers  to  eminent  names 
it  with  regret,  but  we  cannot  repress  which  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  his 
the  accusation,  that  M.  Pouchet  is  hypothesis.  '*  Nous  dombattons," 
very  far  from  having  that  trust-  he  says,  '*  k  Tabri  d'une  bannidre 
worthiness  which  inspires  confi-  bien  respectable  et  bien  impoeante" 
dence  in  his  statements.  This,  — and  he  cites  half  a  page  of  names 
which  will  no  doubt  be  early  felt  from  Aristotle  to  Valentin.  Among 
by  every  ecientiflo  critic,  becomes  so  the^e  names  there  are  many  who 
deep  a  conviction   as   chapter   sue-  owe   their   authority  to  the   simple 
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fact  of  being  anciebt,  Bince  do  eane  etfjs,    '*  we    most    iDqnire    whether 

man    can    possibly  attach    any   im-  under  certain  conditioos,  simple  or- 

portance  to  anything  they  may  have  ganic  beings  may  not  be  generated 

thooght    on  any  scientific   question,  from  dead  organic  matter ;"  and  this 

There  are  also  names  which  jastly  inqoiry,  which  Miiller  answers  in  the 

carry  some  weight,  and  prove,  if  proof  negative,  as  far  as  he  answers  it  at 

were    needed,   that   the   doctrine   is  all,  M.  Poochet  chooses  to  quote  as 

one  not  to  be  rejected  without  due  showing  that  MuUer  was  vanquished 

caution.      So  long    as  the  question  by  evidence  I 

is  argued   upon   grounds  of   proba-  The   adherence  or   antagonism  of 

bility,    and     not    of     experimental  Valentin  and  Muller  can  be  of  little 

evidence,    the     public    must    lii'ten  importance  to  one  who  professes  to 

with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  such  bring   abundant  experimental  proof; 

men    as    Allen    Thomson,   Johannes  but  at  any  rate  we  require  that,  if 

Muller,  and  Valentin.   .  M.  Pouchet  they  are  cited  at  all,  they  shall  be 

bad    something    to    gain    by   citing  cited  accurately ;   and  when  we  see 

these    names.      But  what    will    the  a    writer   citing   superfluous    autho- 

reader  think  of  M.  Pouchet^s  trust-  rities    with    culpable    inaccuracy  — 

worthiness  on  learning  the  grounds  making  one  of  them  say  the  direct 

on  which    these    names   are    cited?  contrary  of  what  he  says — we  are 

Valentin,  instead    of   being,   as    M.  obliged  to  receive  with  considerable 

Pouchet  asserts,  a  believer  in  spon-  scepticism  any  statement  this  writer 

taneous  generation,  is  an  unequivo-  makes  on  more  complex  facts.     £?ery 

cal    opponent    of  it.      In    the  very  one    knows    how   difficult   it   is    to 

work  referred  to  by  M.  Pouchet^  it  make  an   accurate  statement  of   all 

is  said  :     '*0n  the  whole,  the   hy-  the   conditions    and    phenomena    of 

potheais    of    a   spontaneous    genera-  a    complex    experiment.      The    sin- 

tion  of  plants  or  animals  can  only  cerest  investigator  may  overlook,  or 

be  regarded  as  a  Hnd  of  superstition^  forget    to    record,   details    which,  if 

which  is  constantly  receding  before  seen    and    recorded,  would    perhaps 

the  advance  r>f  the  natural  sciences/'*  greatly  alter  our  appreciation  of  his 

Nor  is  Muller,  though  less  decided  inference.     But  to  report  truly  the 

than    Valentin,    fairly    claimed    as  expressed  opinion  of  another,  when 

upholding  the    hypothesis.      He  de-  that     expression     is     nnambiguous, 

cides    against    all    the   experiments  is  surely  not    beyond    the    capacity 

which  had    been    thought  to  prove  of     any     sincere     writer.      When, 

it,  and  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  therefore,     we     find     M.    Pouchet 

to    prove   it  by  direct    experiment,  so    carelessly   inaccurate    where    ac- 

Yet    M.  Pouchet  does   not  hesitate  curacy  was  easy,  as  in  the  case  of 

to    say   that    '*  vanquished    by    evi-  Valentin,  it    is   inevitable   that  we 

dence,  this  great  German   physiolo-  should  suspect  hind  of  oversight  and 

gist   admits   spontaneous    generation  inaccuracv,  where  accuracy  is  of  ex- 

in    its    strictest   sense  —  almost    as  cessive  difficulty  —  as  in  delicate  ex- 

Arisrotle  admitted  it.'*t     Now  the  periments. 

simple  truth  is,  as  any  one  may  see  Let  us  pass  to  another  example* 

on  turning  to  Muller^s  pages,   that  If  there  la  one  fact  which  can  be 

it  was  only  the  unexplained  facts  of  considered  as  placed  beyond  a  doubt, 

parasitic  life  which  made  him  hesi-  so  abundantly  has  it  been  seen  by 

tate ;   on  all  other  grounds  he  is  as  obaervers  of  all  kinds,  it  is  the  fact 

decidedly  against  the  hypothesis  as  a  of  spontaneous  divisiou    (fissipartty) 

cautious   man    could    be.      Yet   VL  in    infusoria.       Even    M.    Pouchet 

Pouchet  more  than  once  quotes  the  himself   confesses,  at    page    69,  that 

opening  paragraph  in  which  Muller  he  has  seen  it,  although  he  has  eeen 

*  Valetik  :  Textbook  of  Physiohgy^  translated  by  Brmton,  p.  624.    It  is  this 
translation  M.  Poucliot  cites. 
f  Pouchet,  p.  Ul. 
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it  bnt  rarely.    As  the  fkct  bampers  lofasoria  were  present,  it  is  a  sheer 

bis  hypothesis,  we  fiod  him  at  page  impossibility  that  he  coald  have  ex- 

402  boldly  asdertiog  his  disbelief  io  amioed    the  whole   of  the    infiigion. 

it:  "Je  dois  avoqcr  je  ne  crois  pas  To  give  one  example.    At  page  608, 

k  la  scidsiparit6,  dont  parle  cet  ob-  after  detailing  an  experiment  which 

servateur,  n'ayant  jamais  rien  va  qui  consisted  in   boiling  some  paste,  let- 

Findiqn&t  sar   tant  et  tant  de  mil-  ting  it  cool,  and  then  tracing  letters 

lions  de  Param^cies  qni  sont  passes  on    it  with   a  solation  of    gall-nut, 

son's  mes  jenx."    As  he  had  previ-  these  letters  forming  the  nidus  of  a 

OQsly  confessed   to  having  oct3asion-  peculiar  vegetation,  he  argues   that 

ally  seen  the  phenomenon,  we  must  spoctaneons    generation    is    proved, 

suppose    that    this    denial     applies  because  if  there  had  been  any  germs 

solely  to  the  case  of  the  Paramecium,  in  the  paste  '*  the  microscope  would 

and    not  to  all   Infusoria.     But  at  have  detected   them."    Perhaps  so; 

page  455  there  is  no  such  equivoque  but   he   surely  does  not  mean  any 

possible  :    he    there    confidently   as-  microscopist  to  believe  that  he  veri- 

sertd  that  this  spontaneous  division  fied  that  there  really  were  none  dis- 

of  infusoria  is  ''an   hypothesis  ioith-  cernible  by  the  microscope?  for,  not 

out  Joundationy  proposed  as  an  ex-  to    mention    the  enormous    time  re- 

planation    of  an    embarrassing   \)he-  quired  thus  to  travel  over  every  part 

Domenon,  and   accepted  with  enthu-  of  the   paste   to  ascertain   that  no 

siasm    because    of    its    singularity."  germs  were    concealed    in    it,  there 

Upon    which  we   remark,  that   the  would  be  such  a  disturbance  of  the 

hypothesis    has    the    foundation    of  paste  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the 

fact  observed  by  hundreds,  and  ob<  experiment 

served  by  M.  Pouchet  himself;  and  In  the  course  of  our  future  obser- 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  proposed  vations  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
to  explain  any  embarrassing  pbeno-  exhibit  o^^er  specimens  of  his  cul- 
menon,  it  was  first  simply  recorded  pable  inaccuracy,  but  the  foregoing 
as  a  fact,  and  afterwards  taken  to  are  enough  to  justify  extreme  sus- 
explain  the  rapidity  with  which  in-  picion  of  even  the  simplest  state- 
fnsoria  multiplied.  Had  M.  Pouchet  ment  resting  on  his  assertion, 
never  once  witnessed  this  phenome- 
non, his  denial  would  be  unwar-  iii. — the  doctrine,  and  its  evidence. 
ranted,  in  the  face  of  so  many  and 

such    various    positive    affirmations  ;       If   organic  substances,  animal    or 

but,  having  witnessed  it,  his  denial  vegetable,  be  left  exposed  to. air  and 

becomes  extraordinary.  moisture,  they    decompose,  and    the 

Throughout  his  work  we  find  him  liquid    becomes  peopled  with  multi- 

gratuitously    confident    in    negatives,  tudes  o^  Infusoria  —  that  is  to  say, 

He  seem  always  to  accept  not  hav-  microscopic  plants  and  animals;  for 

ing  seen  a  fact  as  equivalent  to  the  we  shall  beg  permission  in  this  pa- 

non-existence  of   the  fact    In  many  per    to  use    tlie   term    Infusoria   as 

cases   he    boldly   states   that    there  comprehending     the    population    of 

were  no  germs  present,  or  no  iofn-  infusions,   and    not    attend    to   the 

soria  of  a  certain  kind  present,  when  many  limitations  of  the   group  In- 

the  utmost  he  is  justified  in  saying  fusoria  which  naturalists  propound, 
is  that  he  did  not  see  any ;  and  on       How    do    these    Infusoria    arise  ? 

several  occasions  this  negation  is  as  According  to  the  accepted  doctrine, 

prepobterous  as  if  a  man  were   to  they  arise  from  germs,  which,  in  the 

assert  there  was  absolutely  not  one  decomposing  organic  matter,  in  the 

needle    in    a.  haystack.      It    would  water  and  in  the  air,  find  a  group 

have  taken  him  years  to  verify  some  of  conditions  suitable  for  their  de- 

of  these  negations;  and  any  reader  velopment     According  to  the  doo- 

who  is  versed  in  microscopic  research  trine  of  spontaneous  generation,  the 

will  perceive  at  once  that  often  when  germs  are  not  only  developed  there, 

H.  Pouchet  asserts  no  germs  or  no  but  are  produud  there :  the  decom- 
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posing  sabBtances  set  free  their  de-  iofosoria  are  said    to  be  do   larger 

ments ;    these   recombine .  into   new  than     the     twenty-foor    thoasaDdth 

forms,  some  of  which  will  be  germs,  of    an    inch    in    diameter,   and    it 

which    will     then     develop.     Two  is  estimated    that  a  drop  of  water 

things    are    here    to    be    considered,  might  contain  five  hundred  millions 

It  is  indisputable  that  organic  mat-  of  them,  it  is  obvioas  that  the  germs 

ters  are  formed  and  re-formed  in  a  of  such  creatures  must  be  invisible 

variety  of  wajs,  under  varying  con-  to  our  best  instruments, 
ditiond ;  and  it  is  not  d  pi  iori  more       M.    Ponehet   separately   examinee 

improbable   that  some  of  these  re-  the     decomposing     substances,     the 

combinations  should  assume  the  de-  water,   and    the   air.      fie    believes 

terminate  forms  of  germs,  than  that  that  the  first  of  these  is  not  abso- 

the    determinate    forms  of    crystals  lutely  and  in  all  cases  indispensable ; 

should  be  assumed  by  a  solution  of  and  in  this  we  are  disposed  to  agree 

soda  into  which  sulphuric  acid  has  with  him,  although  on  grounds  very 

been    poured.      Secondly,    the    doc-  different  from  those  alleged  by  him. 

trine    of  spontaneous   generation    \b  Here,  for  example,  is  a  pHSsage  which 

rendered    less    objectionable    by    M.  the   biologist  will   read  with  aston- 

Pouchet's     relinquishment     of     the  ishment  :      ^  Although     the     solid 

old  notion   that  plants  and  animals  substance  plays  the  most  important 

are  directly  generated    from  decom-  part   in    spontaneous   generation,    it 

position;    in    place    of   this,  he   as-  may,    nevertheless,     be     completely 

sumes     the     formation     of     simple  absent  in  certain  exceptional  cases, 

germs    which    develop    into    plants  Thus  the   'green  matter  of    Priest- 

and     animals.      There     is    perhaps  ley,'   and    also    confervas,    frequently 

no    good    reason  to   justify  our  in-  develop  not  only  in  ordinary  water, 

veterate    tendency    to    suppose    that  but  even    in  distilled  water,   which 

a  theory  is  more  likely  to  be  true  contains  no  decomposable  substance, 

because    it   is    more   easit^  conceiv-  And  it  is  probably  to  this  property 

able.    There  are  many  errors  which  inherent  in  ivaier  that  must  be  at- 

are    easy  of   conception,  and    many  tributed    the    green    matter    which 

truths  which  task  us  severely.     Ne-  Burdach  and    others  have  seen  de* 

vertbeless,  it  is  certain  that  we  give  veloped  in  infusions  of   granite  and 

a  theory  readier  welcome  if  it  rea-  other  minerals."    The  green  matter 

dily  adjusts    itself  to    our    previous  referred    to  in  this  passage  is  that 

conceptions;    and  many  who  would'  which    appears    on    the   surface   of 

sturdily  reject  the  idea  of  an  animal  water  exposed  to  the  light  and  at- 

being   directly   generated    from    de-  mosphere,  and   which  is  seen  under 

composing     matters,    because     they  the  microscope   to  consist  of  green 

could    not  conceive  how  this  could  granules,    round    or    oval,    endowed 

take  place,  would  lend  a  more  will-  with    motion.      Whether  this  be  of 

ing    ear    to    the    proposition    that  animal  or  vegetable  nature  may  be 

simple  structureless  germs  are  form-  a  question,  but  there  is  no  queation 

ed  from  the  r^composition  of  decom-  that  it  is  organic,  and  composed  of 

posing  matters.  quite  different  elements    from  those 

Observe     the    central     difficulty :  of  water  or  air.    If,  therefore,  it  Is 

The  germs  are  always  present  where  different  from  both  of  these,  it  most 

organic    beings  are  developed ;    and  either    have    proceeded    from    some 

the  question    is,   Were    these  germs  different    source,  or   it    must    have 

generated  from  the  infusion,  or  only  proceeded    from  their  decomposition 

developed  in  it?    Were  thev  formed  and     recomposition.     As    water    is 

there,  or  were  they  brought  there  ?  Icnown  to  contain  organic  particles, 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  a  deci-  perhaps  also  germs,  these  are  do 
sive  answer  consists  in  this,  that  doubt  the  source  of  the  green  mat- 
some  germs  are  of  such  excessive  ter.  To  accept  the  other  alternative 
minuteness  as  to  defy  detection,  is  to  make  assumptions  which,  in 
If  we  consider  that  some  of  these  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
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seem  ridicalons.  To  talk  of  a  sive;  bat  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Berkeley 
".property  iDherent  in  water,"  by  reports,  that  faogi  have  beea  found 
which  something  coald  be  produced  growing  on  cinders  outside  the 
from  nothiog,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  they 
which  elements  can  be  transformed^  make  their  appearance  in  highly 
is  in  our  day  to  draw  down  the  concentrated  solutions  of  arsenic, 
laughter  even  of  tyros ;  and  to  sup-  sulphate  of  iroo,  and  sulphate  of 
pose  that  the  water  can  be  sepa-  copper.  '^  A  few  ^ears  since,  a  little 
rated  into  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mould  developed  in  the  solution  of 
&nd  the  air  into  its  oxygen  and  nit-  copper  used  for  eleotrotyping  in  the 
rogen,  by  the  mere  action  of  light  department  of  the  Coast  Survey  of 
(and  when  this  is  effected,  the  car-  Washington,  proved  an  intolerable 
ion  will  have  to  be  sought  some-  nuisance.  Strange  to  say,  it  decom- 
where),  and  thns  a  possibility  be  poses  the  salt,  assimilating  the  sul- 
afforded  of  the  recomposition  of  pburic  acid  and  rejecting  the  copper, 
these  elements  into  a  plant  or  an  which  is  depoi>ited  round  its  threads 
animal — to  suppose  all  this,  is  like  in  a  metallic  form."* 
a  dream  of  the  middle  ages  trans-  We  cannot  positively  say  that  in 
planted  to  1860 ;  yet  all  this  is  im-  all  these  cases  there  were  no  minute 
plied  in  Mr.  Pouchet*s  strange  asser-  particles  of^  organic  matter  in  de- 
tion.  He  is  fond  of  experiment,  composition  :  on  the  lens,  on  the 
and  may  prove  his  thesis  by  a  sim-  cinders,  in  the  solution,  there  may 
pie  one :  let  him  prepare  artificial  have  been  traces  of  decomposing 
water  in  a  vessel  which  has  been  materia] ;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  for  the  in  the  absence  of  proof,  to  suppose 
purpose  of  destroying  any  germs  that  the  germs  were  carried  there 
clinging  to  its  sides  ;  let  artificial  by  the  atmosphere,  and  there  de- 
air  be  introduced,  and  the  vessel  veloped.  Waiving  this  point,  how- 
hermetically  closed  ;  if  any  green  ever,  as  too  difficult  for  our  present 
matter,  any  plant  or  animal,  appear  means  of  investigation,  let  us  glance 
in  this  water  after  any  period  of  at  M.  Pouchet^s  experiments  on  the 
time,  he  will  have  proved  that  or-  decomposing  substance, 
ganlc  beings  may  be  spontaneously  He  finds  that  in  four  infusions 
generated  from  air  and  water,  and  of  different  quantities  of  the  same 
not  till  then.  substance,  exp4)6ed  to  the  same  con- 
We  have  said  that  there  is  ^ome  ditions  of  air  and  temperature,  the 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  pre-  population  is  strikingly  different 
sence  of  decomposing  organic  mat-  both  in  quantity  and  kind,  accord- 
ter  is  not  always  necessary,  though  ing  as  the  amount  of  decomposing 
not  the  ground  alleged  by  M.  substance  varies.  In  the  liquid  con- 
Pouchet.  Thus  fungi,  whicn  are  taining  the  largest  amount  of  or- 
usuaily  developed  only  in  a  nidus  ganio  substance  there  was  the 
of  decomposition,  are  also  found  in  largest  number  of  infusoria,  and 
places  where  it  is  difficult  to  sup-  these  were  of  a  much  higher  organ- 
pose  such  a  nidus  present.  We  isation  than  those  in  the  liquid 
have  found  them  on  the  lens  of  our  which  contained  a  smaller  amount 
microscope,  which  had  been  incau-  of  matter.  The  fact,  if  constant, 
tionsly  exposed  to  moisture ;  and  in  would  be  valuable  ;  but  we  do  not 
great  quantities  in  solutions  of  find  it  to  be  constant,  and  it  admits 
chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  pot-  of  another  explanation  than  the  one 
ass — solutions  made  for  the  express  he  offers  ;  it  may  only  prove  how 
purpose  of  preventing  the  deeom-  differences  in  the  condition  of  an 
position  of  the  organic  substances  experiment  will  produce  different 
contained  in  them.  This  latter  ob-  results.  A  similar  lesson  is  taught 
servation    is,   however,    not   conclu-  in    some    other    experiments.      He 

*  Beb££LET  :  Outlines  of  British  Fungology,    Intro. 
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finds  that  according  as  the  organic  taneoas  generation.  If  the  air  is 
sabstance  is  deep  nnder  the  water,  not  permitted  access,  the  proper  Con- 
or near  the  purface,  the  qaaotities  ditions  are  not  falfilled,  and  no  life, 
and  species  of  infusoria  vary.  Nay,  spontaneoos  or  parental,  can  mant- 
even  the  form  of  the  vessel  exert?)  a  ftst  itself.  *  If  access  of  the  air  is 
remarkable  influence — vases  having  permitted,  then  it  may  bring  with 
different  shapes  are  found  to  have  it  germs  from  without.  Till  M. 
different  populations.  Assuming  Pouchet  took  up  the  question,  pby- 
the^e  statements  to  be  correct  (and  siologi3ts  almost  unanimonsly  coi^- 
we  Are  far  from  feeling  confidence  sidered  that  the  experiments  of 
in  their  absolute  correctness),  they  Schultze  quite  settled  the  difficulty; 
will  perhaps  only  demonstrate  the  for  he  declared  that  if  air  be  only 
relation  between  the  infusorial  po-  admitted  to  the  infusion  after  pasB- 
pulation  and  the  access  of  the  at-  ing  through  sulphuric  acid,  wbicb, 
mosfihere ;  for  it  is  when  the  org%nic  it  is  said,  would  kill  all  the  germs 
substance  is  nearest  the  surface,  and  the  air  might  carry,  no  infusoria  ap- 
when  the  shape  of  the  vase  is  one  peared  ;  but  directly  the  air  was 
which  offers  the  largest  surface  to  admitted  to  the  infusion,  without 
the  hir,  that  the  infusoria  are  most  being  passed  through  the  snlphurio 
numerous  and  most  'highly  or-  anid,  infusoria  appeared.  This  ex- 
ganised.                          *  periment,     however,      M.     Pouchet 

Air  is  indispensable  to  life.  XJn-  says,  he  has  repeated  several  times, 
less,  therefore,  access  of  air  be  one  and  with  far  more  rigorous  preci- 
of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  sion  than  Schultze  empUiyed,  yet 
no  development  of  infusoria  can  be  he  has  uniformly  found  that  infb- 
expected.  Cover  the  surface  of  an  soria  did  appear.*  He  has  done 
infusion  with  oil,  and  no  life  will  better.  He  has  tried  the  experi- 
be  developed  ;  cover  only  parts  of  ment  of  an  infusion  with  artificial 
the  surface  with  oil,  and  in  the  un-  air — that  is  to  say,  with  twenty- 
covered  parts  life  will  appear.  Pro-  one  parts  of  oxygen  and  seventy- 
bably  the  mere  mechanical  imjndse  nine  parts  of  nitrogen  ;  and  this 
of  a  current  of  air  is  not  without  was  admitted  into  a  fldsk  cootain- 
its  influence,  for  this  appears  to  be  ing  an  infusion  of  hay,  which  had 
the  case  in  crystallisation.  A  solu-  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
tion  of  sulphate  of  soda  under  a  boiling  water  (212°  Fahr.)  At  saeh 
bell  glass,  if  untouched,  does  not  a  temperature,  it  is  said,  all  germs 
crystallise ;  but  immediately  the  would  perish.  Yet  even  in  this 
bell  glass  is  removed,  and  the  at-  fl^sk  infusoria  appeared.  Not  con- 
mosphere  passes  over  it  in  a  cur-  tent  with  this,  he  repeated  the  ex- 
rent,  the  crystals  start  into  form,  periment  with  pure  oxygen,  and 
We  suggest  this  explanation,  be-  that  also  succeeded, 
cause  it  is  well  known  that  other  Amidst  much  that  is  illogical, 
crystalline  solutions  will  form  into  inaccurate,  and  suspicious,  there  is 
crystals  on  the  touch  of  a  feather ;  also  much  that  is  suggestive  in  M. 
and  it  is  also  said  (but  this  is  Pouchet's  work,  much  that  will 
doubtful)  that  even  organic  matters  give  his  antagonists  matter  for  re- 
will  not  decompose,  if  the  air  only  flection,  and  will  carry  convictioo 
reaches  them  af(er  passing  slowly  to  the  minds  of  the  unwary.  Coald 
through  carded  cotton.  we  implicitly  trust  in  his  accuracy, 

The  necessity  for  air,   and    appa-  we  should    be    more    than  disposed 

rently  for  air  in  a  state  of  motion,  to  range  ourselves  on  his  side.     His 

has  long   formed  the  chief   obstacle  experiments    seem    at    times    nnan- 

to  any  crucial  experiment  in  spon-  swerable.     For  example,    it    is  ad- 

•  We  have  littlo  faith  in  the  assumption  that  the  sulphuric  acid  would  destroy 
the  germs.  It  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  prevent,  but  rather  assists,  the  growth 
of  some  fiiDgi. 
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mitted  tfaat  the  germs  most   be  in  M.  Pouchet  is  a  writer  ip  whom  we 

the   decompos'iDg  substance,   in   the  are  not  jostified   in   placing    confi* 

water,  or  in  the  air.     By  what  seems  dence.    He  narrates   an  experiment, 

an  exhaustive  method,  he  proves  they  which,  he  says,  **  with  an   immc-nse 

can  be  in  none  of  these  :  simplicity,   proves    the    spootaneoas 

1.  Not  in  the  organic  snbstance,  generation  of  yeast.''  To  this  we 
for  that  may  be  subjected  to  heat  so  beg  attention.  He  begins  by  refer- 
intense  as  to  destroy  all  germs,  unless  ence  to  the  fact,  that  at  a  temper- 
they  are  incombustible,  and  infusoria  ature  of  212^  Fabr.  yeast  germs  are 
will  nevertheless  appear.  He  sub-  destroyed,  and  fermentation  will  not 
jected  organic  substance  to  a  temper-  take  place.  A  flaek  was  plunged  in  a 
ature  of  546®  Fahr.  (250°  Cent.),  and  decoction  of  barley  which  had  been 
with  artificial  water  he  produced  boiling  for  six  hours ;  it  was  com- 
infasoria.  pletely  filled  and  hermetically  closed. 

2.  Not  in  the  water,  for  artificial  In  this  flask,  therefore,  there  was  no 
water  is  as  prolific  as  any  other.  air,  and  only  boiling  barley.     Had 

3.  Not  in  the  air,  for  that  may  be  there  been  any  yeast-germs  origin- 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  to  the  action  ally  present,  they  must  have  been 
of bulphurio  acid,  and  it  may  even  be  destroyed  by  boiling;  none  could 
artificially  made,  yet  infusoria  will  afterwards  enter  from  without.  At 
appear.  the  end  of  six  days  a  slight  deposit  of 

The  conclusion  would    be    inevit-  yea>t  was  observed  at  the  bottom  of 

able  if  these  facts  were  established,  the  flask.      On  the  seventh  day  the 

and    if     the    assumption    that    the  flask  burst,  and  ^*  a  notable  quantity 

germs   are   destroyed   at   these  tem-  of  yeast  was  found  by  the  microscope 

?eratures  were  beyond  question,  in  the  liquid." 
t  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  We  do  not  presume  to  explain 
although  separately  M.  Pouchet  this:  but  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
may  have  proved  that  the  germs  ceptmg  it  will  be  evident  to  who- 
were  not  present  in  one  of  the  three  ever  reflects  a  minute.  That  air  or 
vehicles,  he  has  not  crowned  his  ex-  oxygen  is  absolutely  indisperisabU 
periments  by  proving,  even  on  his  to  *tbe  development  of  organic  life, 
own  assumption,  that  they  were  is  a  first  principle,  which  M.  Pouchet 
destroyed  in  all  three  simultaoe-  himself  has  more  than  once  insisted 
ously.  He  has  tried  the  effect  of  on  in  combating  the  experiments  of 
artificial  water  and  artificial  air  on  others.  Yet  here  he  adduces  an  ex- 
substances  subjectc'd  to  great  heat,  periment,  in  which  be  says,  "  not  a 
but  he  has  not  tried  what  would  particle  of  atmospheric  air "  was 
be  a  crucial  experiment  <— namely,  present,  and,  nevertheless,  six  days 
artificial  air  and  water,  with  sub-  were  sufficient  to  develop  a  notable 
stances  which  have  been  subjected  quantity  of  the  yeast  plant  By  what 
to  546°  Fdhr.  M.  Dumas,  the  great  means  an  organism  could  be  devel- 
chemist,  tried  such  an  experiment  oped,  or  decomposition  take  place,  in 
with  substances  heated  at  only  half  a  vessel  completely  destitute  (/,  and 
that  temperature,  and  no  infusoria  excluded  from^  air,  a  biologist  must 
appeared,  whereas  on  admitting  at-  confess  himself  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
moepheric  air,  the  infusoria  soon  ap-  An  alchemist  who  believes  in  the 
peared.*  transformation  q(  elements,  or  a 
The  reader  may  possibly  think  biologist  who  believes  in  the  iohe- 
that,  in  spite  of  what  has  Already  rent  property  of  water  to  form  itself 
been  shown  to  justify  suspicion  of  into  organisms,  may  believe  that  a 
M.  Ponchet's  accuracy,  we  are  decoction  of  barley  might  spontane- 
biassed  by  foregone  conclusions  ously,  and  propria  motu,  trao^furm 
against  accepting  his  evidence.  It  itself  into  yeast  cells ;  to  other  minds, 
is  therefore  now  time  to  show  that  the  mere  statement  of  such  a  case 

*  Dumas:  Annalea  des  Sciences^  1858,  p.  366. 
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18  BafBcieot    to    throw  SDppicion  on  menselj  more  eftgi  than  there  are  iohab- 

every    other    statement    M.  Pouchet  itants  of  our  cl<*be.    If  we  admit  that 

may  make.  every  drop    [chaque   ffottite]    ooooeala 

the  great  argument  of  the  ortho-  600.000  000  of  mouadi  [ah  I  if  .  .  .  .].  ja 

dox  doctrine  is,  that  germs  are  dis-  taking  ihis  at  8  cubic  milhrnetem,  it  wUl 

serainated    by  the  atmosphere;    and  '?"Jn^ i^.n' -^r^ •  """"T^"   T^^ 

it  ia  against  this  notion  of  i^aW^r-  tT^'Tj'ilTIlc^IZ' ^^^^^ 

A^  A.    \r     T>      I-  1.     j«      ^  '^L*  posiDir  that  the  atmosphere  holds  one 

mia    that    M.    Pouchet    directs   his  ^^^^%^  3      j^g  j^  bus^d^od,  to  serve 

chief  batteries.     He  admitP,   indeed,  ^^^  demands  of  diseemination,  it  would 

that  some  germs  are  carried  by  the  be  necessary  that  each  cubic  millimeter 

atmosphere  —  the  fact  is  too  notori-  should   contain    6,280,000,000    germF. 

ous  for  denial;    but  he  denies,  and  The  air  would   then  have  almost  the 

here  we  think  him  right,  that  there  density  of  iron.'' 
IS  evidence   to  prove    this    diffusion 

of  germs   in    immense   quantities   is  Against    this   calcnlatton,    let   ns 

universal ;   he  also  denies,   and   here  place    the   simple  fact  that,   instead 

we     think    him    wrong,    that    these  ?f  every  drop  of   water  containing 

germs  are  the  source   of  the  infus-  i^   fi^^    hundred   millions,   probably 

orial    population    seen     in     expert-  do  drop  contains  them,  and  millions 
ments.    As    one    more   example    of  of  drops  contain  none.    There  is  no 

his  inaccuracy,  we  may  refer  to  the  need   for  immense  masses  of  germa 

use  he  makes  of   a  somewhat  mis-  to  ^  floating  about.    If  one  germ 

leading  sentence  in  Professor  Owen's  J^   the    atmosphere  should  fall  into 

Lectures.      The    sentence    is    this:  a  drop  of  water  containing  decom- 

"  The  most  minute  forms  have  been  posing  substances,  it  would  speedily 

estimated  at   the  ^oVd  of  a  line  in  people  that  drop  with  an  innnmer- 

diameter.      Of     such     infusoria,    a  able  progeny.      Even    the  compara- 

single  drop   of   water    may    contain  tively    complex   organism    of  Hyda- 

five    hundred    millions— a    number  ^^na  Stnla  was  found  by  Ehrenberg 

equalling  that  of  the  whole  human  to    multiply   itself   into    niillloos    in 

species   now  existing  upon    the  sur-  ten  days;   and  the  Hydatina  Senta, 

face  of  the    earth."      No  one  who  compared  with  the  monad,  is  as  the 

knows    "  rillustre     zoologiste    dont  elephant  compared  with  the  mouse, 

s'honore  I'Angleterre  "  will   imagine  '^'^^e  immense   productivity  of  the 

him  to  have  meant  by  this  anything  lower    organisms,  which    is  seen  ia 

so  absurd  as  that  < wry  drop  of  water  the  fact  that  the  protocoecus  nivalu 

contains  500,000,000,   but  only  that  (red  snow)    will    redden   vast  tracts 

one  drop  of  water    may,  or    might  of  snow  in  a  single  night,  renders  it 

contain     that     number,      yet      M.  q^ite    unnecessary    to     **  encumber 

Pouchet    make    this    absurd    suppo-  the  air "  with  masses  of  germs ;  and 

sition    the    basis    of    the    following  yet  that  the  air  may  contain  great 

calculation  : masses  of  germs  without  losing   its 

transparency  is  seen   by  the  revela- 

"  These  infuForia  appear  wherever  we  tion    of    every    sunbeam     slamiog 

present  a  proper  medum.    Thus,  in  up-  athwart    our    rooms.      The    strong 

holdiog  aerial  dissemination,  it  U  indrs-  Ught  makes   visible  a  cloud  of  dost 

pensable  that  we  encamber  the  atmo-  i„  incessant  agitition.      If  we  take 

sphere  with  them  ;  and  if  we  add  there-  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  %^^^  ^l^.^^    j^    In^ea- 

to  all  the  germs  of  other  animalcules  o„„,i„  r.ii.'  „  r,«^  il^  .;.  „^^«  -.„, 

which  mu.t  also  be  present,  is  not  that  ff°^>  '^^"^"g  ^'"'"'/'iW  ""^  ?" 

an  hypothesis  a  thousand  times  more  books,  papers,    and   tables,  creeping 

abrmiog  than  the   most    daring   con-  ^ to  the  crevices  neglected  by  bouse. 

ceptioos  of  fponUneous  generation  ?  Ex-  maids,    and    settling    on    ornaments, 

perience  even  demonsirates,  almost  ma-  ^e    ehall    nod    it    composed   of    the 

thematically,  that  if  the  aerial  diasemin-  most  heterogeneous  materials:  grains 

atiou  were  a  fact,  every  cubic  millimeter  of    starch,   fragments  of  cloth,   dead 

of  the  atmosphere    must   contain   im-  insects,  dead    animalcules,  vegetable 

*  Owen  :  Lectures  on  Hie  Invertebraia,  p.  19. 
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spores,  and  animal  germs.  That  were  rotifers  and  monads  visible  in 
some  of  these  spores  and  germs  activity,  but  some  other  forms  were 
never  find  a  suitable  nidus,  and  visible,  though  not  in  any  qaanti- 
never  develop,  is  probable  enough ;  ties  —  namely,  kolpodes,  ^  paste- 
but  that  many  of  them  find  such  eels,"  and  forms,  probably  embry- 
a  nidus  seems  beyond  a  question,  onic,  which  we  could  not  identify. 
High  up  on  the  spires  of  lofty  cathe-  Thus,  if  a  bit  of  moss  torn  from  a 
drals,  and  on  the  walls  of  ancient  ruin,  and  kept  perfectly  dry  for  some 
ruins,  lichens  and  mosses  freely  months,  was  found  to  contain  seve- 
grow,  and  in  them  a  large  popula-  ral  forms  of  infusoria,  which  sprang 
tion  of  animalcules.  It  will  not  be  into  activity.on  once  more  becoming 
supposed  that  these  were  developed  moistened—it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  spires  pose — Ist^  That  the  air  does  carry 
and  walls;  whence,  then,  did  they  in  its  dust-clouds  the  germs  and 
come?  Surely  they  were  brought  dried  bodies  of  infusoria;  2(1,  That 
there  by  the  winds,  and  found  there  any  substance  may  conceal  them, 
a  resting-place  and  moisture,  suited  Due  caution  must,  however,  be 
to  their  needs  ?  used    in    arguing    from    such  facts. 

From  the  rains  of  the  Temple  of  M.  Qnatrefages  informs  the  Academy 
Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  we  gath-  that  having  examined  the  dust  left 
ered  a  bit  of  moss  which,  with  its  on  the  filter  after  some  observations 
dirt,  we  brought  to  England,  where  on  rain  water,  he  found  this  dust, 
it  has  lain  in  a  drawer  during  sum-  when  again  moistened,  contained 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  We  have  vegetable  spores,  infusoria,  and 
just  come  from  a  microscopic  exam-  *i  those  minute  spherical  and  ovoid 
inatioQ  of  a  small  pinch  of  the  dust,  bodies  familiar  to  microscopi.^ts, 
and  a  small  packet  of  the  moss  on  which  inevitably  suggest  the  idea 
which  water,  free  from  all  animal  of  eggs  of  extremely  small  dimen- 
life,  had  been  sprinkled  two  hours  sions."  He  also  declares  that  he' 
ago.  We  expected  to  find  one  or  has  frequently  seen  monads  revive 
more  of  the  wheel  animalcules  afrer  a  few  hours'  immersion.  He 
(Rotifera\  whose  powers  of  resusci-  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  air 
tatioo,  after  years  of  mummy-like  transports  myriads  of  dust-like  par- 
existence,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  tides,  which  have  only  to  fall  into 
science.  But  we  found  none.  In-  the  water  to  appear  in  their  true 
stead  of  this,  we  found — what  we  form  as  infusoria, 
certainly  never  expected — a  quantity  To  this  M.  Pouchet  replies  with 
of  those  excessively  minute  infus-  great  cogency :  If  the  air  is  filled 
oria  {Monas  termo — also  a  few  speci-  with  infusoria  and  their  eggs,  they 
mens  of  Monas  lens)^  which  are  the  will,  of  course,  fall  into  any  vessel 
first  always  to  make  their  appear-  of  water;  and  as  water  is  their  natn- 
ance  in  an  infusion.  The  conclusion  ral  element,  will  there  manifest 
was  irresistible.  Either  this  dust  their  vitality.  But  experiment  does 
contained  the  monadd  which  were  not  countenance  this.  If  half-a 
resuscitated  by  the  water,  or  the  dozen  vessels  of  distilled  water,  per* 
monads  were  dropped  into  it  from  fectly  free  from  infusoria,  be  left 
the  air.  The  latter  supposition  is  exposed  to  the  air  beside  one  vessel 
improbable,  because,  in  a  glass  cell  containing  organic  matter  in  decom- 
of  water  standing  beside  the  one  in  position,  the  half-dozen  will  remain 
which  the  dust  had  been  placed,  we  free  from  infusoria,  the  one  will 
found  no  monads,  and  it  is  not  pro-  abound  with  them.  Nay  more,  the 
bable  that  the  monads  in  the  air  half  dozen  vessels  exposed  to  the 
would  make  a  selection  of  one  cell  air  will  l>e  free  from  infusoria,  and 
rather  than  another.  a    closed   vessel,    excluded    from    all 

In  another    trial  with    this   moss  air  but  that  which  it  contains,  will 

we  found,  after  three  or  four  days*  have  them, 

immersion  in  water,  that    not   only  M.  Pouchet  thinks   the  following 
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experiment  conclosive.  He  boiled  that  if  Mr.  Foqchet*8  stfttements 
some  paste,  and  then  let  it  settle  in  coold  be  nnhesitatingly  accepted,  it 
a  dish :  when  it  was  quite  solid  woold  be  difficult  to  escape  bis  con- 
he  wrote  upon  the  surface  the  words  elusions.  Bat  we  have  had  so  much 
genentio  equivoca  in  a  strong  infu-  experience  of  his  inaccuracy,  that  we 
Bion  of  gall-nut  On  these  Tetters,  cannot  rely  with  confidence  on  ^  his 
he  sajp,  appeared  a  fungus  different  statements,  and  must  therefore  still 
from  all  other  known  forms,  which*he  say  that  the  massive  preponderanoe 
christened  Aspergillus  'primigenius,  of  probabilities  is  against  the  hypo- 
and  it  appealed  nowhere  else.  That  thesis, 
this  plant  was  the  direct  product  of 
the  gall-nut  and   the  paste,  he  con-  iv.-parasitic  life. 

siders  established  by  three  argu-  From  the  days  of  Redi  to  our  own, 
ments :  1,  There  could  have  been  the  facts  known  about  parasites  hare 
no  germs  in  the  paste,  because  boil-  furnished  spontaneous  generation 
ing  destroys  the  germs  of  Aspergil-  with  its  strongest  support  In  pre- 
lus;  2,  There  could  have  been 'none  sence  of  such  facts,  Muller  hesitatea, 
in  the  gall-nut  infusion,  because  that  and  Allen  Thomson  thinks  any 
was  filtered ;  8,  Had  the  germs  been  other  explanation  inadmissible.  M. 
in  the  paste,  this  plant  would  have  Pouchet  points  to  them  in  triumph, 
appeared  in  other  parts  besides  on  In  and  on  our  bodies,  and  the 
the  letters.  We  have  repeated  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  parasitic  plants 
experiment,  and  found  the  Asper-  and  animals  find  a  home.  There 
gillus  figured  by  him  appearing  on  are  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
the  paste,  but  not  exclusively  on  the  eighty  different  species  (query, 
letters  Nix  we  bad  traced  on  it  forms?)  of  animal  parasites  ool- 
On  this  difference,  however,  we  lay  lected  in  the  Paris  Museum;  and 
no  stress;  the  result  of  our  fur-  no  less  than  eighty-seven  species  of 
Iher  experiments  has  been  to  render  vegetal  parasites  are  described  by 
the  whole  nugatory.  M.  Pouchet  Kobin  in  his  important  treatise."" 
sajs  that  there  could  have  been  no  The  origin  of  many  of  these  is  so 
germs  of  Aspergillus  present  in  the  obscure,  that  spontaneous  generation 
paste,  because,  had  there  been  any,  must  at  once  have  suggested  itself, 
the  microscope  would  have  detected  and  for  a  long  while  oontinned  the 
them,  and  the  temperature  of  212°  most  probable  supposition.  In  the 
Fahr.  would  have  destroyed  them,  intestines  of  animals,  it  was  said, 
It  has  previously  been  shown  that  the  undigested  unabsorbed  mate- 
no  microscope  could  have  been  rials  of  the  food  were  developed 
thoroughly  applied  to  their  detec-  into  parasites.  Instead  of  going  to 
tion ;  but  not  willing  to  take  any  form  new  tissue  for  the  animal, 
material  point  for  granted,  we  these  materials  formed  themselves 
boiled  the  germs  of  the  Aspergillus  into  new  animals.  Whatever  de- 
fer ten  minutes,  and  found  that  gree  of  probability  this  idea  may 
boiUr,g  did  not  destray  them.  We  once  have  had,  it  is  irrevocably  re- 
then  again  boiled  for  twenty  min-  futed  by  the  results  of  modem 
utes  these  same  germs,  with  the  research,  which  have  rendered  the 
paste  on  which  they  were,  and  again  generation  of  these  intestinal  worms 
found  them  perfectly  unaltered,  almost  as  familiar  as  that  of  bees  or 
Still  further  to  test  this  important  butterflies.  The  worm  has  its  repro- 
point,  we  boiled  other  germs  for  ductive  organs  like  any  other  ani- 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  yet  these  mal ;  its  eggs  are  known ;  its  vari- 
were  perfectly  unaltered.  ous  stages  of  development,  and  the 
In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  laws  of  its  migrations,  are  known. 
experimental  evidence,  we  must  say  Our  knowledge    has    become   exact. 

*  Robin  :    Huit  Nat.  des  Vegetaux  Parasites  qui  croissent  sur  VEomme  et  smr 
lea  Animaux  Vivants,    1858. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  exact  knowledge  he  has  foand  yegetal  parasites  even 

has  driven  the  hypothesis  of  spoo-  in  the  homan  ovom ;  they  belonged 

taneous  generation  to   obscurer   re-  to  a  species  of  conferva,  similar  to 

gions.  ^jeast,  one  four-thousandth  of  an  inch 

The  parasites  are  nanoerous ;  our  in  diameter.    It  is  remarked  by  Allen 

means  of  observing  their  origin  and  Thomson,  in  his  enumeratiou  of  the 

development   are   lew;     our    know-  corroborative    facts,   that   ** animals 

ledge  18  scanty.     Nevertheless,  three  living   in    the   same   situations   and 

important  positions  have  been  ^  con-  feeding    on     the     same    substances 

quered  ;   it  is  proyed  that  many  of  have     different     kinds    of    entozoa 

the   parasites    are    developed    from  (parasites).    The  ova  of  some  of  the 

eggs,  like  other  animals ;  it  is  proved  entozoa,  as  for  example  those  of  the 

tbat  very  many  of  the  forms  hitherto  common    worm,  are    so    large    that 

held  to  be  distinct  species  are  no-  they    could    not   pass   through    the 

thing    but    different    stages    in    the  largest  of  the  capillary  blood- vessels ; 

development  of  one  species,  as  egg,  the  ova  are  so  heavy  that  they  could 

caterpillar,  grub,   and    butterfly  are  not  be  transmitted  through  the  at- 

differt*nt  stages  of  one  species;  and,  mospbere;    and   the   supposition   of 

finally,  it  haA  been  proved  that  the  the    passage  of  the   ova   from   the 

larvse  of  parasites  migrate  from  one  parent  to  the   offspring   is  opposed 

animal  to  another,  and  must  migrate  by  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  the 

if  their  development  is   to   be  com-  transmission,  as  well  as  by  the  facts 

pleted.  that  parent  and  child  are  not  always 

These  three  positions  enable  an  affected  with  the  same  kinds  of 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  array  of  worms,  and  that,  though  the  corn- 
difficulties  which  only  spontaneous  plaint  of  worms  may  be  said  to  run 
generation  is  thought  competent  in  families,  yet  many  escape,  and 
to  explain.  Let  the  difficulties  be  one  or  more  generations  in  the  here- 
stated.  The  parasites  are  quite  ditary  succession  are  frequently  ex- 
distinct  in  organisation  from  all  empt  from  it."* 
animals  living  elsewhere.  They  not  We  have  ourselves  too  strongly 
only  constitute  a  peculiar  tauna,  felt  the  difficulty — oay,  the  impossi- 
but  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  bility — of  explaining  many  of  the 
certain  animals,  and  even  to  certain  facts  relating  to  parasites,  not  to 
organs.  In  the  brain  there  are  admit  that  in  theqi  spontaneous 
forms  never  found  in  the  intestine;  generation  finds  a  powerful  support; 
in  the  liver  there  are  forms  never  nevertheless,  as  we  hinted,  it  can  be 
found  in  the  muscles;  in  the  mus-  attacked  from  the  present  standing- 
cles  there  are  forms  never  found  in  point  of  science.  The  peeuiiurity 
the  blood.  Nor  is  this  all.  How  of  the  parasitic  fauna  offers  no  argu- 
they  got  from  without  into  some  of  ment  of  value;  the  peculiarity  is 
the  places  where  they  have  been  not  greater  than  that  of  the  fauna 
detected  is  quite  inexplicable.  They  of  the  sea  as  compared  with  that  of 
have  been  found  in  closed  sacs,  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  only  certain 
such  as  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  forms  are  found  inhabiting  particu- 
They  are  found  in  the  embryo  while  lar  regions  of  the  body,  this  is  no 
in  the  womb.  This  last  fact  has  more  than  what  we  tind  on  the 
been  doubted,  but  it  has  been  ire-  shores  and  mountains,  where  certain 
quently  witnessed  by  very  compe-  well-marked  zones  of  life  admit 
tent  observers.  We  have  ourselves  only  certain  particular  forms.  As 
found  parasites  in  the  foetal  kitten,  the  base  of  a  mountain  presents 
and  in  the  eye  of  a  newborn  kitten  conditions  which  admit  the  develop- 
they  will  generally  be  fotmd.  Nay,  ment  of  plants  that  could  not  deve- 
Dr.  Burnett,  of  America,  states  that  lop  on  its  summit,  so  will  the  brain 

*  Allen  Thomson  :  Art.  **  Gkneration  "  in  CycUpcBdia  of  Anat,  and  Physiol, 
p.  431. 
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of  an  animal  present  conditions  for  In  his  splendid  monoffrapb  on  Lei 
the  development  of  a  parasite  which  Vers  latest inaux^  the  Belgian  nataral- 
would  never  develop  in  the  liver,  ist,  Van  Beneden,  relates  that  he  ad* 
Moreover,  the  whole  difficolty  is  ministered  to  a  poppy  several  para- 
greatly  lessened  now  that  it  has  sites  taken  from  the  body  of  a  rabbit 
been  proved  that  many  of  the  para-  These  parasites  were  of  what  was 
sitic  species  are  only  different  stages  formerly  called  the  genus  Oystieer* 
of  one  Fpecies.  The  naturalist  who  cus^  now  known  to  be  the  larval 
had  never  seen  a  gnat  quit  its  larval  form  ,of  a  tapeworoL  This  tape- 
envelope,  would  never  suspect  that  worm  is  never  found  in  the  rabbit, 
the  delicate- winged  creature,  living  but  always  in  some  animal  that  has 
only  in  the  air,  was  once  the  un-  eaten  the  rabbit.  With  this  pappy 
gainly  worm-like  animal  bobbing  was  kept  another  of  the  same  age, 
through  the  water;  nor  would  he  to  whom  none  of  these  parasites 
suspect  this  ungainly  larva  was  only  were  administered ;  he  died  DOt 
a  more  advanced  form  of  the  active  many  weeks  afterwards,  and  od 
predatory  animal  he  had  noticed  in  dissection  it  was  seen  that  he  had 
the  water  a  day  or  two  before.  Un-  no  tapeworm.  He  was  replaced  by 
lees  actual  observation  had  esta-  another  pup,  who  was  also  reared 
blisbed  the  identity  of  these  three  with  Blic  (ihe  pup  which  had  beea 
forms,  the  naturalist  would  neces-  fed  with  parasitee),  and  shared  his 
sarily  suppose  them  to  be  three  food.  Two  other  pops,  Tina  and 
distinct  animals.  In  like  manner,  Caio^  were  then  purchased  from  a 
until  accurate  investigation  had  litter,  and  on  being  taken  from  the 
shown  that  ccenurus^  cybiicercus  and  mother  were  reared  carefully  by  Van 
echinoeocctte  which  had  been  sup-  Beneden,  who  administered  para- 
posed  to  be  three  distinct  genera,  sites  to  Caio^  but  none  to  Ttnct. 
were  nothing  but  forms  of  the  com-  These  four  dogs  Van  Beneden 
mon  tapeworm,  snch  a  suspicion  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  in 
could  hardly  have  been  entertained,  the  presence  of  Valenciennes,  Miloe 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  para-  Edwards,  Qaatrefages,  and  Joles 
site  which  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep  Haime,  he  made  the  following  de- 
produces  '*  the  staggers,'^  and  the  claration :  *'  Here  are  four  dogs  : 
parasite  which  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  two  of  them  you  will  not  find  a 
of  the  pig  produces  "  measly  pork,"  single  specimen  of  Tania  serrata^ 
are  larval  forms  of  the  tapeworm  and  in  two  of  them  yoa  will  Ond 
which  infests  the  intestine  of  man.  many  specimens  ;  not  only  so,  bat^ 
Startling  as  this  may  sound,  it  is  of  these  two,  you  will  find  that  Blac 
a  fact  as  well  established  as  most  has  specimens  in  four  difiereot 
facts  in  biology.  Experiment  has  stages  of  development,  whereas 
proved  that  if  you  wish  to  infest  an  Cu'io  has  them  only  in  three  dif- 
animal  with  a  particular  parasite,  fereot  stages,  and  in  Blac  they  will 
you  have  only  ta  feed  the  animal  be  more  numerous."  He  was  eo* 
with  the  eggs,  or  the  known  larvse  abled  to  make  this  very  specific  de- 
of  that  parasite  found  in  some  dif-  claration,  because  he  knew  that  two 
ferent  animal,  and  the  result  will  of  the  dogs  had  not  eaten  the  para- 
be  as  certain  as  the  appearance  of  a  sites  of  the  rabbit,  which  would  be- 
plant  after  sowing  the  seed.  Pigs  come  tacuias,  and  that  the  othw 
may  be  made  '*  measly,"  and  sheep  two  had  eaten  them  in  differeoi 
be  made  to  **  stagger,"  or  men  and  qnantiiies  and  at  different  intervals, 
dogs  be  infested  with  ^  worms,"  in  The  dogs  were  then  killed  and  ex- 
nineteen  experiments  out  of  twenty,  amined,  and  what  Van  Beneden  had 
The  following  amusing  story  will  foreseen  was  fouud  to  be  strictly  cor- 
vividly  impress  on  the  reader  the  rect.* 
certiirn/y  of  the  experiment : —  Modern  investigations  have  traced 

♦  Van  Beneden  :  Memoire  $ur  ks  Vers  IniesUnauXj  Parit*,  1858,  p.  165. 
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the  siDgalar  roigrationa  of  several  assume,  without  proof,  that  some 
parasites.  Thos  the  ciliated  animal-  parasites  were  reproduced  id  the 
cule  which  issues  from  the  egg  of  ordinary  way,  and  others  by  a  law 
Distoma  penetrates  the  body  of  a  only  seen  in  their  exceptional  cases. 
fi:»h  ;  the  fish  is  eaten  by  a  bird  ;  And  there  is  another  objection  of 
and  in  the  intestines  of  this  bird  the  still  stronger  force.  If  the  parasites 
larva  becomes  developed  into  a  are  produced  spontaneously,  they 
mature  Distoma^  with  reproductive  must,  according  to  K.  Pouchet's 
organs.  This  final  development  correction  of  the  old  doctrine,  be 
would  never  take  place  in  the  fish,  produced  from  eggs.  He  does  not 
but  only  in  the  intestines  of  some  hold  to  the  idea,  of  an  animal  being 
carnivorous  animal :  here  it  flour-  formed  at  once,  and  all  of  a  piece, 
ishes,  here  it  produces  eggs,  which  out  of  the  organic  elements  :  he 
once  more  go  through  the  migratory  holds  that  in  the  nidus  of  organic 
circle.  Thousands  upon  thousands  matter  an  egg  is  formed,  just  as  it 
of  these  eggs  and  these  larvs  never  is  formed  in  the  ovary  of  an  animal, 
attain  maturity.  The  fish  dies  be-  Well,  if  this  be  so,  then  we  ought 
fore  it  is  eaten,  and  with  it  dies  to  find  such  ova  where  we  find  the 
the  parasite,  or  the  animalcule  dies  parasites ;  beside  the  canurua  in 
before  it  can  reach  the  fish.  It  is  the  brain,  we  ought  to  find  here  and 
not  every  mouse  which  has  a  cydi-  there  eggs,  out  of  which  others 
cercus,  nor  every  mouse  that  is  eaten  will  in  time  be  developed.  But 
by  a  cat ;  but  unless  the  cat  eats  a  this  has  never  been  found.  In  the 
mouse  with  a  cysticerGus,  the  cat  brain  of  one  animal  we  find  the 
will  have  no  tonia,  and  the  larval  full-formed  canwrus ;  in  the  intes- 
cysticercus  will  never  reach  matnritv.  tines  of  another  animal  we  find  the 
Thus,  as  Yan  Beneden  pleasantly  parent  from  which  that  canurus 
puts  it,  **  Le  cysticerque  est  une  pilule  will  be  developed.  This,  which  is 
dor^  par  un  lambeaa  de  chair.''  what  could  have  been  foreseen  from 
In  the  present  condition  of  know-  the  known  migrations  of  the  para- 
ledge,  it  seems  to  ns  a  very  legiti-  sites,  is  wholly  inexplicable  on  the 
mate  conclusion  to  say,  that  all  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation, 
those  parasites  which  are  found  in  Once  assume  that  organic  matter 
various  animab  and  various  organs,  can  re-form  itself  into  eggs  which 
without  a  reproductive  apparatus,  will  develop  into  parasites,  and 
are  simply  larval  forms  of  some  there  is  no  reason  why  the  unde- 
parasite  which  reproduces  its  kind  veloped  eggs  should  not  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  way.  We  may  not  beside  the  developed  atiimals,  as 
as  yet  be  able  to  trace  Uieir  parent-  the  undeveloped  eggs  are  found  be-  • 
age  ;  we  mav  never  trace  the  pa-  side  the  young  caterpillar  and  the 
reAtage  of  all  of  them  ;  but  inas-  young  tadpole, 
much  as  we  positively  know  that  After  this  statement  of  the  pre- 
many  of  them  have  been  produced  sent  condition  of  the  question  as 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  generation,  regards  parasites,  what  will  the 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  all  reader  think  of  M.  Pouchet's  atti- 
are  so  produ^.  There  is  do  more  tude  in  presence  of  discoveries 
justification  for  supposing  that  those  which  thus  oppose  his  doctrine  ? 
parasites  in  which  reproductive  or-  Like  a  true  FrenchmaD  of  the 
gaoB  are  absent,  have  been  devel-  feebler  sort,  he  says,  '^  tant  pis  poor 
oped  by  spontaneous  generation,  les  faits  V*  and  rejects  the  facts  which 
than  there  would  be  in  assuming  reject  his  hypothesis.  He  doubts 
that  the  caterpillar  and  grub,  id  the  truth  of  these  discoveries,  ^  the 
which  reproductive  orgaos  are  ab-  monopoly  of  which,"  he  naively 
sent,  were  so  product  It  would  says,  ^  has  by  a  singular  anomaly 
be  coDtradictory  to  all   zoobgy    to  belonged  to  foreigners."*    It  is  very 

*  Annates  des  Sciences  Nat,,  1858,  p.  378. 
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true— perhaps    it   is  very  strange —  taioed   Earopean    assent ;   yet    that 

bat  the  fact  is,  that  foreigners,  and  doctrine  of  what  is  called  ^  free  cell- 

not     Frenchmen,    have     discovered  formation"   is,   strictly   speaking,  a 

these  truths,  and  a  patriotic  French-  doctrine  of  spontaneoos   generatSoD, 

man  deems    this   sufficient   to  war-  since  it  affirms  that  in  an  organrs- 

rant    their    rejection.   '  Those   who  able  but  not  yet  organised  fluid  (the 

care  something  more  for  truth  than  blastema)  cells  arise    by  a    prooess 

for  the  glory  of   France  will   per-  analogons  to  crystallisation.     In  this 

baps  think  otherwise ;    at  any  rate  fluid  a  mass  of  grannies  forms  itself 

we    must,    for    the    present,    affirm  round  a  central   point  or   nadeus ; 

that  spontaneous    generation  is  not  round  this  an  envelope,  or  oell>wall, 

proved  by  what  is  known  of  para-  is  formed,  and  the  ceil  is  complete. 

sites.  Each    cell,  thus    formed,  may    give 

We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  birth  to  other  cells ;  but  other  Mb, 
many  difficulties  which  still  beset  it  is  said,  may  and  do  arise  in  the 
the  questions  of  parasites.  How  fluid  spontaneonsly.  The  flaid  is 
some  of  these  parasites  find  their  thus  endowed  with  a  fonnative 
way  into  the  organs  remains  unez-  power  analogous  to  that  with  which 
plained  and  unimaginable.  Bat  each  cell  is  endowed.  In  no  respect 
should  the  problem  for  ever  remain  is  this  theory  to  be  distingnished 
unsolved,  it  will  not  justify  the  hy-  from  that  of  spontaneous  g^era- 
pothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  tion ;  in  both  an  organiaable  fluid 
^0  one  supposes  that  the  fish  which  forms  itself  into  cells  or  organismB ; 
Macartney  found  in  a  pond  in  the  in  both  the  processes  of  generation 
midst  of  an  island  far  removed  from  are  two  —  namely,  that  of  one  cdl 
every  continent,  and  which  seemed  giving  birth  to  another,  and  thai  of 
to  have  been  thrust  up  from  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  edls.  If, 
bed  of  the  ocean  by  a  volcano,  were  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Schwann 
produced  spontaneously;  yet  how  is  to  be  accepted,  the  doctrine ^de- 
they  got  there  is  inexplicable.  It  fended  by  M.  Pouchet  cannot  wholly 
is  not  easy  to  explain  how  the  trout  be  rejected.  Yet  here  we  mut  re- 
get  into  the  lakes  produced  hy  the  mark  one  more  illustration  of  the 
melting  of  Alpine  snows.  There  noteworthj^  fact  that,  in  prmKrtioD 
are  numberless  cases  in  which  we  as  biological  knowledge  guns  in 
are  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  explain  exactness,  the  foundations  of  spon- 
how  animals  could  possibly  find  taneous  generation  lose  their  sta- 
their  way  to  the  places  where  they  bility.  This  famons  cdl  -  theory, 
are  discovered.  But  spontaneous  after  having  been  generally  crodited, 
generation  is  not  an  acceptable  so-  is  now  almost  completely  abandoned 
lution  of  the  difficulty.  in    Qermany  ;    and    the   anthorities 

most  respected  in  such  matters  'de- 

V. — cEix-LiFE.  clare    against  **  free  cell-fbrmatioD." 

and  affirm  that  the  formative  power 

Many  of  the  simplest  organs  are  exists  in  cells  alone.*  They  assot  that 
nothing  but  cells  and  aggregations  of  there  is  no  single  fact  which  directly 
cells.  If,  therefore,  we  relinquish,  as  confirms  the  idea  of  oelb  arisiog  ex- 
not  proven,  all  the  arguments  found-  cept  through  the  agency  of  pie-exist- 
ed on  parasitic  and  infusorial  lif^,  it  ing  cells ;  they  assert  that  tiie  idea 
is  possible  to  find  a  confirmatioQ  of  was  adopted  because  it  was  the  readi- 
the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  gene-  est  interpretation  of  the  phenomeoa 
ration  in  the  facts  of  celMife.  Let  which  presented  itself.  In  a  qaes- 
us  see  how  the  case  stands.  For  tion  of  such  difficulty  we  shoold,  of 
many  years  the  doctrine  propoond-  course,  abstain  from  any  decided  ad- 
ed  by  Schleiden   and  Schwann  ob-  hesion  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and 

•  Compare  Kcellikkr,  Gewebdehrt^  3d  edit ;  and  Virchow,  Oeibdar  FiUhoioffie 
which  has  beea  rccdntly  well  translated  into  Eoglif  h  by  Vt,  Chance. 
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must  wait  QDtil  the  dispatants  be-  somptive    evidence    has    been     ac- 

come  tolerably  unaaiiiioiis.-    Never-  camulaled  which  most   enforce   the 

theless,  the  fact  that  the  moat  emi-  belief  that  the   law    of  generation, 

Dent  investigators  reject  the  doctrine  seen    to  be   in   operation   wherever 

of  dbhwann,  prevents  oar  citing  that  knowledge  is  tolerably  exact,  most 

doctrine   as  a  reasonable   basis   for  also   be   in  operation  where   know- 

the  support  of  spontaneoas  genera-  ledge   at    present   fails   ns.      Spon- 

tion  ;  and  thus  even  the  last  support  taneoas  generation  is  possible ;  bat  it 

of  the  hypothesis  is  endangered.  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  any  posi- 

Beviewing  the  whole  of  the  facts  tive   experiment   on  which   reliance 

and    arguments    presented    in    the  can    be   placed ;    and   the    steadily 

foregoing  pages,  it  cannot  bat  im-  accamalating  evidence  of  two  cen- 

Eress  the   reader  with    considerable  taries    has    increasingly   tended    to 

esitation,  when  he  finds  that  belief  show  that  the  hypoth^ls  is  not  pro- 

io  spontaneoas  generation  has  always  bable.    The  proof  may  arise  at  any 

been     coextensive     with     biological  moment;  bat  till  it  does  arise,  and 

ignorance.      Eadi   considerable    ad-  satisfy  the  rigoroas  demands  of  se- 

vance   in    knowledge    has    banished  vere    scientific    criticism,    we    mast 

the  hypoth^is  from  one  of  its  strong-  affirm   that   the    hypothesis   is   not 

holds.     And   thus   a  mass  of  pre-  proven,  and  is  improbable. 
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How  often  mast  the  mariner  and  express  it,  we  can  &ncy  the  yell  of 
traveller,  sailing  over  the  blae  wa-  scornfol  incredality  with  which  his 
ters  of  our  globe's  surface,  have  prophecy  would  have  been  hailed, 
peered  down  into  those  clear  depths,  Yet  it  was  very  nearly  the  case ; 
and  wondered  when  the  hidden  and  the  doable  triumph  of  sound- 
things  of  the  crust  of  our  earth  ing  the  ocean,  and  next  of  spanning 
beneath  the  unfathomable  ocean  its  bed  with  a  rope  two  thousand 
should  be  revealed  to  human  ken  I  one  hundred  mile  long,  will  alone 
Some  may  have  felt  that  science  and  render  this  age  remarkable  in  naval 
energy  would  eventually  discover  the  annals,  even  perhaps  more  so  than 
means  to  measure  the  depths  of  the  for  the  telegraphic  feat  by  which, 
sea  as  it  had  the  weight  of  the  atmo-  for  a  few  days,  through  that  cable, 
sphere  and  the  distance  of  the  stars ;  electricity  served  as  the  medium  of 
but  few,  in  the  year  1850,  coald  submarine  conmiunication  between 
have  anticipated  that,  within  the  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It 
short  period  that  has  subsequently  is  foreign  to  the  ^  subject  under 
elapsed,  not  only  would  that  tri-  discussion  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
umph  be  achieved,  but  that  the  tails  of  the  gradual  pregres?,  up 
enterprise  of  man  would  have  led  to  a  certain  point,  ana  the  subse- 
him  to  carry  across  and  beneath  quent  rapid  strides  by  which  the* 
those  depths  a  means  of  communi-  secret  of  its  depth  was  wrung  from 
cation  between  nations  otherwise  the  ocean,  or  the  ability,  seamanship, 
separated  1^  thousands  of  miles  of  and  engineering  skill  with  which 
ocean  I  B!e  would  indeed  have  the  first  cable  was  thrown  across 
been  an  enthusiast  who  could  then  the  Atlantic  valley.  Bat,  to  ren- 
have  foretold  that  within  twelve  der  ourselves  intelligible,  we  muaf 
months  of  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic  briefly  epitomise  events, 
being  assured,  a  telegraphic  cable  The  officers  of  the  American  navy, 
would  span  its  bed;  and  had  such  employed  uj^n  the  survey  of  their 
an  idea  entered  the  brain  of  any  coasts,  and  in  the  investigations  of 
man,  and  he  been  bold  enough  to  the   wonderful   Golf    Stream,   insti- 
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tated  a  system  of  deep-sea  sound-  WashingtoD,  took  up  the  subject  oor- 
iog  in  depths  far  beyond  what  had  dially ;  and  one  of  our  able  sorveyon, 
been  either  considered  possible  or  Lieutenant  Joseph  Dayman,  RN., 
generally  necessary  by  other  nauti-  was  sent,  early  in  1857,  to  test  tlie 
cal  surveyors.  They  were  especially  possibility  of  obtaining  odfeanic 
encourag^  in  their  efforts  by  the  soundings,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  Lieu-  American  reports.  Hie  remit  was 
tenant  (now  Captain)  Maury,  the  most  satisfactory  in  a  general  sense ; 
able  head  of  the  Washington  Ob-  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
servatory ;  and  every  year  saw  fresh  it  was  a  misfortune^  so  lar  as  the 
strides  towards  accuracy  and  facility  interests  of  submarine  talqpraphy 
in  obtaining  soundings  in  oceanic  were  concerned,  that  the  Ameri- 
depths.  At  last  the  genius  o'f  an  can  officers,  and  especially  Maniy, 
American  midshipman  hit  upon  the  should  have  jumped  to  tlie  oonda- 
secret  by  which  a  heavy  weight  sion,  based  upon  data  liable  to 
coold  be  so  attached  to  the  end  of  serious  error,  that  between  Gape 
a  light  line,  that,  upon  striking  the  Race  and  Cape  Clear  there  was  a 
bottom  of  the  sea,  it  would  detach  smooth,  soft  bed  to  the  Atlantic — a 
itself  by  the  shock,  •  enable  the  line  telegraphic  plateau,  in  short,  etpe- 
to  be  recovered,  and  with  it  a  small  cially  created  by  Providence  to  £»- 
specimen  of  the  earth,  mud,  or  cilitate  the  pUicing  of  a  cable  be- 
slime  which  had  been  reached,  as  tween  the  Ola  and  New  Worlds, 
a  testimony  of  what  had  been  ac-  -We  don't  believe  a  word  of  it; 
tually  accomplished.  Midshipman  and  the  various  profiles  of  the  At- 
J.  M.  Brooke  deserves  well  of  man-  lantic,  showing  sections  between 
kind,  and  next  to  him  the  able  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  all  so 
hydrographer  who  encouraged  and  to  confirm  our  disbelief;  for  we  bold 
stimulated  the  ability  of  his  subor-  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Asrist- 
ordinate  without  attempting  to  mono-  ant  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  in  his  report 
polise  his  credit  With  this  eound-  to  Frofeesor  A  D.  Bache,  dated 
log  apparatus,  and  abundance  of  May  31,  1858,  that,  ailcar  carefully 
line,  important  results  were  soon  going  over  the  soundings  of  ib» 
obtained  by  two  lieutenants  of  the  American  surveyor,  Lieutenaot  Ber- 
American  navy  —  Lieutenants  Lee  ryman,  and  the  English  surreyor, 
and  Berryman.  Most  people  will  Lieutenant  Dayman,  thwe  was 
remember  the  expressions  of  in-  *'  nothing  to  show  that  the  bottoih 
credulity  wljth  which,  in  185G,  the  of  the  sea  presents  features  verydtf- 
report  was  first  received  in  England,  ferent  from  the  face  of  the  ooontiy 
that  two  small  brigs,  flying  the  stars  across  any  portion  of  our  territoiy 
and  stripes,  had  arrived  in  the  Cove  (United  States),  except  perhaps  tlie 
of  Cork,  and  that  those  on  board  highest  mountain  -  ranges.  The 
could  not  only  tell  us  the  depth  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  for  in* 
of  the  Atlantic  all  the  way  between  stance,  would  be  unnoticed  in  this 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Clear,  but  plateau."  And  this  latter  assertion 
that  they  actually  produced  speci-  he  explains  by  pointing  oat  the 
mens  of  the  bottom  of  that  ocean,  unavoidable  errors  that  must  arise 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  in  attempting  to  obtain  tertieal 
one  would  suppose ;  yet  we  know  soundings  through  mUes  of  water ; 
great  authorities  who  shook  theur  and  he  asserts  that  in  all  thesoond- 
heads  solemnly  and  muttered  some-  logs  before  him,  the  errors  probably 
thing  about  "  Barnum  and  his  woolly  amounted  to  several  hundred  /«• 
horse r  However,  the  Hydrograph-  thorns*  However,  as  usnal,  firom 
er  of  the  British  Admiralty,  Captain   one   extreme  we   in   Great   Britain 


*  There  aro  some  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  a  yalu- 
able  work,  Tlie  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Ari^  published  under  high  author- 
ity, by  Professor  SiUiman,  of  New  Haven,  ConnecUcut,  United  States. 
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jumped  to  the  other.  First  we  of  the  andertakiDg,  that  of  lajing 
woold  not,  as  sailors  say,  **  believe  in  down  the  cable,  was  seriously  doubt- 
bottom  at  all"  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  ed  by  nearly  all  practical  engineer?, 
then,  suddenly  tamhig  roand,  we  and  considered  a  perfectly  chimeri- 
Toted  it  a  dead  levd  for  a  thousand  cal  project  by  some  of  the  most 
miles^  and  declared  it  to  be  covered  eminent;^'  however,  on  the  26th 
with  the  softest  shells,  and  over-  Jane,  the  ends  of  the  two  halves  of 
laid  with  a  certain  depth  of  water  the  Atlantic  cable  were  connected 
in  a  perfectly  qniescent  state  1  in  lat.  52°  2'  N.  and  33°  18'  W. 
'^Harrahl  bear  a  hand,  and  give  long.,  as  nearly  as  possible  half-way 
as  a  cable  across  T'  was  the  gene-  across,  and  the  respective  vessels 
ral  cry.  Never  mind  expense  ;  steered  away  for  America  and  Ire- 
and  as  to  men  saying  that  as  yet  land.  After  six  miles  had  run  out 
no  single  electrical  circuit  was  work-  the  cable  snapped,  and  on  the  fol- 
ing  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  lowing  day,  the  27th,  a  fresh  at- 
for  telegraphic  purposes,  at  greater  tempt  was  made ;  but  after  a  run  of 
distances  than  1000  miles,  whereas  forty-two  miles,  the  continuity  of 
it  must  flash  2000  to  answer  on  a  the  current  showed  the  cable  to  be 
direct  Transatlantic  line,  *^that  was  defective,  and  the  Agamemnon  and 
mere  nonsense."  The  world  went  Niagara  had  again  to  meet  and  re- 
mad  ;  a  company  was  formed,  and  commence  their  labour.  The  start 
thousand  •  pound  shares  were  of^red  on  the  28th  was  equally  or  more 
as  favours ;  half  a  million — ^ay,  had  unsaccessful,  for  after  a  run  of  142 
it  been  wanted,  two  millions  ster-  miles  on  that  day,  the  cable  sud- 
ling,  would  have  been  forthcoming  denly  snapped  at  the  stern  of  the 
as  readily ;  and  peers,  savants,  bish-  British  ship.  About  200  miles  of 
ops,  and  mercantile  potentates,  re-  cable  had  thus  been  lost,  in  addi- 
joiced  in  their  direct  interest  in  tion  to  the  380  miles  sacrificed  in 
the  coming  triamph«  A  cable  was  1857.  The  expedition  rendezvoused 
rapidly  constructed  ;  seven  copper  in  Ireland,  and  sailed  again  in  July 
wires,  weighing  110  grains  to  the  to  make  a  final,  and,  this  time,  sac- 
foot,  and  2500  miles  long,  were  cessful  attempts  On  the  29th  July 
coated  over  with  gutta-percha  to  the  ends  were  connected,  lowered 
the  thickness  of  four-tenths  of  an  to  the  bottom,  and  seven  days  after- 
inch.  Hound  this  was  wound  wards  (5th  August)  the  Agamemnon 
tarred  yarn,  and  the  whole  covered  and  Niagara  landed  their  respec- 
spiraliy  with  a  series  of  iron  cords,  tive  ends,  the  one  in  Newfoundland 
each  cord  composed  of  seven  fine  and  the  other  in  Ireland.  The 
iron  wires  twisted  together.  The  sailors  and  engineers  had  .  done 
cable  was  so  strong  that  it  bore  a  their  work;  it  only  remained  to  be 
strain  of  four  tons  with  great  ease,  seen  whether  the  electricians  were 
and  weighed  a  ton  to  the  mile,  right  in  attempting  so  long  a  circuit 
The  first  attempt  to  carry  it  out  as  2100  miles  in  one  stride ;  and 
proved  abortive,  and  entailed  the  alas!  whilst  the  cable  was  running 
loss  of  several  hundred  miles  of  out  from  the  ships,  the  iustrumenta 
wire;  but  in  1858,  H.M.S.  Aga-  which  wer.e  testing  it  were  already 
memnon  and  U.S.S.  Niagara  each  indicating  a  deficiency  of  electrical 
coiled^about  1500  miles  of  the  cable  current,  and  only  too  plainly  warn- 
into  their  holds ;  and  after  one  ex-  ed  them  that  that  telegraphic  cable 
perimental  trip  to  test  the  veering  would  soon  be  an  inert  mass  at  the 
apparatus,  the  10th  June  1858  saw  bottom  of  the  sea.  From  the  5th 
them  proceed  to  the  appointed  ren-  August  to  the  1st  September,  spas- 
dezvous  in  the  mid- Atlantic  We  modic  telegraphic  signals  were  oc- 
are  assured  upon  high  authority,*  casionally  passed  to  and  fro,  just 
**  that  at  that  time  the  practicability  enough    to   say   that   it   had    been 

*  Enct/clopcedia  Britannica^  8th  edition. 
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done ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  who  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng* 
all  hope  was  at  an  end,  and  a  cable  land  had  confidently  stated,  as  {Nnao- 
worth  £365^000  sterling  was  lost  tical  men  working  electric  tde- 
Nothing  conld  be  more  liberal  than  graphs  on  shore,  that  it  would  be 
the  support  given  to  this  company  impossible  to  send  such  a  oorrent 
(The  Atlantic  Telegraph)  by  the  through  one  circnit  of  2000  mileB, 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  so  as  to  make  it  in  any  rei^pect  coin- 
America.  No  doubt  the  inflaential  mercially  remnnerative  or  praoti- 
Sersonages  who  had  become  share-  cally  nsefbl;'*'  and  we  think  Uiat, 
ciders  and  participators  in  the  un-  having  ascertained  the  depth  of  the 
dertakiDg,  wonid  have  at  all  times  Atlantic— ascertained  that  its  waters 
secured  ofiScial  i^mpathy;  yet,  apart  might  easily  be  sounded — the  pablio 
from  all  personal  interest,  every  one  should  have  been  patient,  urged 
in  the  two  countries  felt  that  it  was  upon  the  Governments  of  Britain 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  import-  and  America  thorough  snrvevs  of 
ance  to  connect  brethren  separated  the  North  Atlantic  from  65^  N.  to 
by  an  ocean  of  water ;  and  that  not  the  tropic,  and  then  looked  to  thoie 
only  our  own  commercial,  political,  stepping-stones  which  a  beneficent 
and  social  interests  called  for  every  Providence  has  placed  across  it  in 
effort  to  be  made  in  furtherance  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores  on  the 
such  an  object,  but  that  the  in-  south,  and  Iceland  and  Greenland 
terests  of  humanity  and  the  hap-  on  the  north.  However,  one  thinff 
pioess  of  all  mankind  were  in-  is  certain ;  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
volved  in  this  connection  of  the  Company  had  the  hearty  sopport 
Protectant  freemen  of  the  Old  and  of  the  public,  and  no  one  has  np- 
New  World  ;  and  they  were  right  braided  them  even  for  precipitancy 
All  honour  to  those  who  promoted  or  rashness ;  and  we  trust  thisy  will 
that  enterprise  from  such  motives  I  bear  that  in  mind  when  others  step 
and  never  has  half  a  million  been  forward  to  solve  the  problem. 
spent  to  better  purpose,  or  in  a  The  check  given  to  enterprise  in 
nobler  cause.  oceanic    telegraphy   by   the    fulnre 

The  questions  which  the  laying  of  1858,  was  still  further  con- 
down  of  that  cable  has  solved  are  firmed  by  the  ill-success  attend- 
cndless  in  number,  and  they  afford  ing  the  efforts  made  in  1859  to  eon« 
Rs  certain  data  upon  which  to  cal-  nect  India  with  Alexandria  by  what 
calate  future  undertakings.  Neither  is  known  as  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph. 
the  depth  nor  breadth  of  an  ocean  The  public  looked  to  the  remit 
offers  any  insurmountable  difficulty  rather  than  to  the  causes;  thej 
in  placing  telegraphic  cables ;  the  found  so  much  capital  sunk ;  and 
nautical  obstacles  have  resolved  although  a  certain  interest  was 
themselves  into  mere  ordinary  risks,  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  still 
since  the  stormiest  region  in  the  the  enterprise  was  a  failare  in  a 
world  has  thus  been  spanned  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  capi- 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  talists  buttoned  up  their  pockets, 
much  for  electricians  and  telegraph-  determined  to  eye  with  more  than 
ists  to  ponder  over,  and  it  does  appear  ordinary  suspicion  further  .pojecte 
to  us  as  if  they  had  not  sufficiently  of  a  like  character.  But  the  ikct 
heeded  the  warning  voices  of  those   was,    that    these    failures    to*  pan 


*  Amongst  other  opinions  bearing  upon  this  point,  wo  find  one  in  Shaffner's  Tcfe- 
grax'li  Comj^anion,  in  which  that  able  practical  telegraphist  says :  "  It  is  a  settled  fiu^ 
that  a  galvtinic  current  is  arrested  in  its  transit  through  a  long  submarine  or  subteor- 
ranenn  wire ;  this  is  now  called  retardation.  I  will  not  say  that  a  galvanic  or  mag* 
netic  electrical  current  can  never  be  sent  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland ;  but  I  do 
say  that,  with  the  present  discoveries  of  science,  I  do  not  believe  it  practicable  ibr 
telegraphic  service."  This  was  written  in  February  1855;  and  a  comparison  of 
that  statement  with  the  able  reports  of  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Henley  in  1858  upon 
the  lost  Ciiblo  will' be  found  curious  and  instructive. 
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electrical  corrents  across  ocean  percba  of  considerable  size,  sap- 
depths  arose  from  a  simple  mecha-  posed  to  have  originally  been  mi- 
nical  deficiency,  which  had  been  mite  flaws  enlarged  by  the  escape 
overlooked  in  conseqnence  of  elec-  through  them  of  the  electrical  car- 
triciaos  and  eogiDeers  having  exer-  rents  forced  along  the  copper  wires 
cised  all  their  skill  and  ingennity  from  the  various  stations.  We 
to  meet  other  supposed  o^tacles,  think  the  supposed  strength  given 
which  indeed,  upon  being  grappled  by  the  exterior  coating  of  iron 
with,  resolved  themselves  into  mere  led  to  the  £ital  error  of  attempt- 
bugbears.  They^  in  shorti  paid  less  ing  to  lay  down  these  cables  with 
heed  to  the  perfect  insulation  of  considerable  strain  and  tension,  and 
their  conducting  wires  than  they  induced  companies  or  individuals 
should  have  done,  and,  like  our  ^ea-  to  economise  material  by  the  ap- 
men  in  their  early  attempts  to  plication  of  brakes,  when  the  line 
souod  the  ocean,  they  made  their  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  run 
lines  too  strong  and  too  heavy,  in  very  freely  from  vessels  of  great 
anticipation  of  finding  great  diffi-  power  and  speed ;  and,  moreover, 
culty  in  running  them  out  from  we  think  our  naval  surveyors  on 
their  ships.  The  copper  wire  con-  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  espe- 
ductors  .  were  covered  with  gutta-  cially  the  great  American  authority, 
percha,  and  the  whole  overlaid  with  Captain  Maury,  have  jumped  too 
iron  or  steel  wire  wrappings.  This  hastily  to  a  conclusion,  which  ap- 
doubtless  gave  considerable  strength  pears  to  have  been  accepted  by  our 
to  the  cables,  and  justified  the  en-  telegraph  companies,  that  the  bot- 
gineers  employed  in  laying  them  tom  of  the  sea  is  ao  much  more 
down  in  applying  considerable  level  than  the  rest  of  the  crust  of 
power  in  the  shape  of  **  brakes,''  so  our  earth,  and  have  treated  these 
as  to  prevent  it  running  out  too  cables  as  if  they  were  always  run- 
freely  from  the  vessels,  and  to  eco-  ning  down  upon  plateaus,  instead 
nomise  a  material,  every  mile  of  of  their  spanning  submarine  val- 
which  was  a  man's  fortune.  The  lejp,  ridges,  dykes,  and  ravines,^ 
consequence  was,  that  the  cables,  such  as  we  meet  everywhere  np- 
by  no  means  perfect  in  their  insu-  on  the  earth  we  inhabit.  To  try 
lation  in  the  first  place,  became  and  convey  an  idea  of  what  has 
strained  rather  than  ruptured,  and  been  done,  and  what  we  mean,  let 
the  moment  there  was  a  fissure  or  us  suppose  that,  upon  the  exterior 
outlet  formed,  however  minute,  for  surface  of  jthe  atmosphere  of  our 
the  escape  of  the  electrical  current  globe,  there  were  certam  people  who 
through  the  gutta-percha,  a  rapid  dwelt  in  aerial  ships  or  balloons,  and 
action  set  up  between  the  iron  on  that,  desirous  of  knowing  what 
the  surface  and  the  copper  within,  was  beneath  their  keels,  they  drop* 
The  mere  contact  or  dose  proximity  ped  down  fine  lines  with  heavy 
of  iron  and  copper  in  sea- water  has  weights  attached,  and  succe^ed, 
been  long  known  to  create  active  ^pite  of  currents  of  air,  winds,  and 
galvanic  action  ;  what  must  it  be  suchlike,  in  striking  the  earth  in 
when  that  action  was  stimulate  by  about  eight  places  between  Edin- 
such  a  perfect  Leyden  jar  as  a  burgh  and  the  Land's  End,  thereby 
tel^raphic  cable?  That  such  an  measuring  the  depth  of  the  super- 
action  did  take  place,  that  the  dam-  incumbent  element,  but  never  get- 
age  was  progressive,  though  rapid,  ting  a  vertical  measurement  nearer 
we  have  ample  testimony  in  the  than  within  perhaps  half  a  mile, — 
fact,  that  both  across  the  AtlJEintic  about  the  height  of  our  Derbyshure 
and  down  the  Bed  Sea  electrical  hills.  How  unlikely  that  the  plum- 
currents  were  sent  for  a  short  period,  met  would  light  exactly  upon  the 
and  that  in  a  subsequent  examina-  summit  of  Snowdon,  or  the  culmi- 
tion  of  portions  of  the  latter  cable,  nating  peak  of  the  Yorkshire  hills, 
holes  have  been  found  in  the  gutta-  or  strike  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the 
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Thames  or  the  Bedford  level,  to  de-  feet  iDSDlatioQ  of  the  coodocton 
tect  in  a  measurement  whose  constant  be  insured  at  the  highest  known 
error  was  so  very  great,  that  thefe  temperature  of  the  sea,  and  that 
were  variations  m  depths  of  160  the  lines  be  made  only  sufficiently 
fathoms  between  the  Devonian  and  heavy  to  sink,  or,  if  necessary,  that 
Cumbrian  hills  —  that  there  was  a  weights  be  connected  to  such  lines, 
break  in  the  Pennine  range  through  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
which  our  Liverpool  and  Leeds  sounding  apparatus  is  fitted ;  last* 
canal  is  conducted ;  or  that  the  ly,  that  abundant  scope  in  length  be 
plummet,  striking  in  the  valley  of  allowed,  to  insure  tne  line  oover- 
the  Severn,  would  indicate  any  ing  all  the.  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
perceptible  difference  between  the  tom.  Either  this  light  line  shoald 
depth  of  air  above  Worcestershire,  be  .thrown  across  the  Atlantic  in 
and  that  over  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  the  first  place,  to  be  followed  an- 
How  we,  who  are  really  in  the  nually  by  others,  until  we  have  mf- 
secret  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ficient  for  all  telegraphic  purposes; 
British  empire,  would  smile  if  we  oc  else  we  must  go  to  the  other  ez- 
heard  those  aerial  navigators,  tbeo-  treme,  and  construct  something  aa 
rising  upon  their  few  soundings,  strong  as  copper,  india  -  rubber, 
and  roundly  asserting  that  we  gutta-percha,  and  hemp  or  iron  can 
were  a  mere  mound  or  shoal  rising  be  manufactured  into,  and  then,  by 
from  the  greater  depths  of  the  main  strength  and  stupidity,  try  to 
Atlantic  about  Cornwall,  preserv-  drag  it  across  the  Atlantic  in  spite 
ing  a  uniform  surface  for  the  curve  of  its  submarine  cliffs,  hills,  and 
of  five  hundred  miles  over  which  ravines.  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
they  had  sounded.  Fancy  what  val-  light  line  the  simplest,  the  most 
leys,  hollows,  rivers,  ridges,  and  economical,  and  the  least  likely  to 
hills,  their  telegraphic  cable  would  fail  in  the  present  condition  of  cor 
have  to  span,  if  those  individu-  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
als  tried  to  run  one  from  that  Just  as  these  conclusions,  derived 
same  Land's  End  through  Corn-  from  the  bitter  school  of  ezperi- 
wall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Glo'ster,  ence,  are  arrived  at,  an  appeal  is 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  made  to  our  faith  ;  and  we  are  asked 
York,  Northumberland,  and  across  to  test  them  under  conditions  which- 
the  Cheviots  to  Arthur's  Seat  I  How  appear  in  every  way  fair  and  pro- 
the  engineers  would  put  on  the  mising.  The  new  proposition  con- 
brakes,  when  to  their  .horror,  they  sists  in  an  endeavour  to  establish 
found  the  ten  per  cent  of  stray  line  Transatlantic  telegraphic  commuAi- 
running  out  too  fast  I  How  the  aerial  cation  by  a  series  of  short  stages 
ship  would  press  on  to  insure  carry-  instead  of  the  long  route  of  2100 
ing  the  end  from  one  terminus  to  the  miles  which  was  first  attempted  ; 
other!  and  the  consequence  would  or,  in  other  terms,  instead  of  oany- 
be,  that  instead  of  the  cable  finding  ing  a  cable  from  Ireland  to  Ame- 
its  place  fairly  along  the  surface  of  rica  in  one  length,  to  divide  it 
England,  resting  everywhere,  it  into  four  parts,  to  go  first  to  the 
would  span  many  aq  inequality,  Faroe  leles,  then  to  Iceland,  then 
bang  cutting  and  fretting  over  many  to  Greenland,  and  lastly  to  Ame- 
a  cliff,  and  only  require  a  few  short  rica — an  ingenious  mode  of  evading^ 
days  to  strain  and  give  way.  Now,  many  of  the  difficulties  feind  ruk  w 
this  is  just  what  has  occurred,  we  Transatlantic  telegraphy,  for  which 
believe,  with  most  of  our  oceanic  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  an  in- 
telegraphic  lines ;  and  it  appears  to  telligent  American  gentleman,  Coi- 
ns that  in  future  attempts  the  fol-  onel  T.  P.  Sliaflfoer. 
lowing  conditions  should  be  care-  The  early  history  of  this  project 
fully  borne  in  mind :  That  the  prin-  deserves  some  notice,  and  serves 
cipal  strength  of  the  cable  should  to  show  how  much  pertinacity, 
lie  in  the  conductors;  that  the  per-  founded     upon    strong     convictions, 
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combined   with    great    energy,    can  point  of  view  amongst  our  American 

achieve.      We    do    not   know   that  coosins   than    on    this   side   of    the 

Colonel  Shafiber  claims  this   north-  Atlantic,  and  that  many  of  the  diffi- 

abont    rente    as    the    original   dis-  cnlties  which  are  to  the  present  day 

ooverer  of  the  idea  ;  bnt,  at  any  rate,  looked   upon  with   alarm  by  Euro- 

it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  one  of  pean  telegraphists  —  such  as  electrical 

the  first  to  think  of  the  possibility  storms,   anrora    borealis,   sleet    and 

of  snch  a  line  for  Transatlantic  tele-  snow  -  storms,   hostilities   of  savages 

graphy,  and  to  nrge  it  upon  the  at-  and   destruction  of  property  —  have 

tention    of    his    countrymen.      His  ever    had    to    be    encountered     in 

career   appears   to   partake   of   the  America.    And  it  was  in  mastering 

usual     checkered    features    common  such  difficulties   that   our  American 

to  men  of  note  in  the  United  States ;  engineer  won   his   spurs.     Yet    the 

and  it-  need  not  startle  us,  who  see  field    was     not    sufficient     for    the 

Mr.    Lincoln    about   to   ascend   the  genias  of  the  man  ;  and  he  tells  the 

presidential     throne     at    Washing-  English     committee     appointed     to 

ton,  after  having  in   his  day  toil^  inquire    into    his    project,   that    as 

as   a   simple   labouring   man,  when  early  as  1849  he  pondered  upon  the 

Colonel     »haffiaer     comes     to     us,  best  means  of  spanning   the   waste 

and   says,   *'  I  will    show   you   how  of  water  which  separates  his  country 

to    span    the    Atlantic    with    tele-  firom  Europe.     It  was  natural  that 

graphic  cables   that   shall   do  their  he  who  had  struggled  through  the 

work,"    and    does    not    deny   that,  wild    prairie  •  lands    reaching    from 

in  his  youth,  he  worked  in  the  wil-  the  Mississippi  away  to  the  confines 

derqesB  of  the  far  west,  and  as  faith-  of    civilisation  —  who   saw   nothing 

fully  did  his  duty  with  strong  hand  insurmountable     in     the     obstacles 

and  arm  in  conquering  the  forest  to  raised  by  nature  or  red  Indians  to 

civilisation,   as   he   is    now   willing  the   establishment  of  telegraphy   in 

to   devote   head    and    will   to   con-  one  direction  —  should  have  lightly 

nect,  with    electric   sympathies,   the  estimated    the    barriers  which  were 

brethren  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  to    prevent    his     carrying    a    tele- 

in  spite  of  Atlantic  waters.     From  graphic  wire  from  America  to  Eu- 

those     backwoods    he    came    east-,  ropo.      He   had    not  then,  perhaps, 

ward,    educated     himself,     qualified  had    the   bitter    experience  of    do- 

for  the  bar,  as  many  Americans  do,  ing    battle   with    British    Bumble- 

and,  early  entering:  the  field  a  can-  dom,   vested    interests,    and     preju- 

didate   for  literary  fame,  figures    in  dices.     He  might  have  held  cheap 

1844  aJB  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  the    difficulties    of    running    a    wire 

Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Home  across  a  rolling   prairie,    swept   by 

and     Foreign     Methodist     Mission,  snow-storm,  or  traversed  only  by  sav- 

About   this   time   he   became    ena-  ages  ;  he  might  have  smiled  at  being 

moured    of  telegraphy,   and    having  told  to  cut  his  way  through  the  vir- 

mastered    the   subject,  appears   sud-  gin  forests  of  Kansas  ;  but  we  dare- 

denly    as    the    pioneer    of    electric  eay  he  would  rather  now  undertake 

telegraph    in    those   western    States  either,  so  far  as  mental  and  physical 

where    he    had     laboured     in     his  labour    is-  concerned,    than    pledge 

youth  ;  and   it   is   enongh    to    say,  himself  by  reason  or   argument   to 

that   under   his    energetic   guidance  convince  civilised  men  against  their 

the   telegraphic  wire   soon   connect-  will  and  interests,  that  the  icebergs 

ed     Missouri    with    Kentucky    and  and  auroras  of  the  north  have  not 

Tennessee   on   the   east,   and    New  any   especial  mission    to  disturb   a 

Orleans  on  the  south.     By  1850  his  telegraphic    wire    laid    down    upon 

name  stood  high  as  one  of  the  first  the    route   he   proposes.      We   can 

telegraphic  engineers  of  the  United  easily    fancy   what    an   uphill    task 

States ;    and    it    roust   be   reinem-  his  has  been  ;    and    the    history  of 

bered  that  the  science  of  telegraphy  his     struggles     against     disappoint- 

is  far  more  advanced  in  a  practical  ment,  misconstruction,  and    iigustice 
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woald   be   carious,   iostractive,  and  nected     with    the    transmission    of 

dieering  to  those  of  oar  da^,  who,  messages    to    or   from    Copenhagen 

with   faith    in    the   promptmgs    of  through  Europe,  and    stipulated  for 

their    ovi^n   genias   and   reason,   do  the  free  transmission  of  three  han- 

battle  on  behalf  of  haman  progress  dred  Vrordd  per  month  by  the  North 

with  the  hard  vain  world's  supposed  Atlantic  telegraph ;  and  as  a  set-ofi^, 

knowledge.      ThLs,  however,  we   do  secured  the  concession  to  the  Ame- 

know,   that   no   sooner   did   Lieuts.  rican,  or  his  representatives,  for  one 

Berrjman   and  Lee,  of  the  United  hundred  years,  giving  him  the  pre- 

States  navy,  carry  a  line  of  assured  ference,   at  the   expiration   of  that 

Boandings     into     and     across     the  period,  of  a  renewal  of  the   grant 

Atlantic  valley,  than  Col.  Shaffner  against  all  other  competitors.     Ool- 

qaits  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  the  onel    Shafifiier   was    guaranteed    the 

Ydlley  of  the  MissLSsippi,  and  pro-  exclusive  privil^e  of  using  the  said 

ceeds  to  Oopenhagen,  to  interest  the  route    for    Transatlantic    telegraph, 

Danish  king  in  the  employment  of  and  Frederick  YII.  pledged  himself, 

bis    northern    colonies    as  stepping-  that    when    the    communication  was 

stones  for  Transatlantic   telegraphy,  effected,  the  cable  should  be  used  for 

He   does   not   appear   to  have  had  the  transmission  of  despatches  (pro- 

any    difficulty    m    convincing    the  vided  not  dangerous  to  the  Danish 

Scandinavians     of     the     feasibility  State  or  the  common  weal)  to  and 

of   his   plans ;    and    they    who   had  from    all     nations    impartially    and 

most    practical    experience   of     the  unhindered,  and  that  he  would   be* 

character  of  those  polar  seas  —  as  stow  all  care,  vigilance,  and  means 

the    waters     around     Iceland     are  to  insure  the  free   use  of  the  ^d 

sometimes   improperly   styled  —  saw  telegraphic  line.    Finally,  by  article 

nothing   rash    or    unreasonable    in  eleven   of  the   royal   grant,  it  was 

Colonel    SbafToer's  project    Whilst,  conceded,  *'  That  whenever   it  shall 

therefore,  England  and   the   United  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to 

States     were    making     preparations  carry  the  said  telegraph  line  in  an- 

for  their  great  headlong  effort  upon  other  direction  than  the  one  origin- 

the    direct    line,    Frederick     YIL,  ally  stipulated  for,  or  that  the  same 

'*  by   the   grace   of  God,    Kiog   of  shall  branch  out  in  such  a  way  that 

Denmark,  of   the  Vandals  and  the  Copenhagen  will  not   longer  remain 

Goths,"  granted,   on    the    16th  Au-  the  only  ending   point  of  the   said 

gust    1854,    the    following    conces-  telegraph  line,  the  said  Colonel  T.  P. 

sion     to    the    American    engineer,  Shaffher  may  then  expect  the   per- 

with  the  right  to  transfer  the  said  mlBsion  if  he  shall  agree  with  the 

concession     to     any    individual    or  Danish  Government  about  the  way, 

company.      The  concession  runs   as  means,  and  time  for  the  completion 

follows  :  —  That     Colonel     Shaffner  and   execution    of  such    a    proposi- 

was  to  construct  a  line  from  Ame-  tion."     The  Russian   war,  and   the 

rioa    to    Copenhagen,   through    the  sanguine  feelings  awakened  in  Great 

Danish     territories    of     Greenland,  Britain  touching  the  perfect  practi- 

Iceland,  and  the  Faroes :  that  laud  cability  of  the  direct  telegraph  route 

should    be    made   over  to   him    on  from      Ireland     to     Newfoundland, 

those  territories  for  the  purposes  re-  prevented  the  gallant  colonel's  plan 

quired,  such  as  telegraphic  stations,  receiving  the  support   it    deserved  ; 

&c.,  upon    certain  conditions  :    that  he  appears,  however,  to  have  found 

Colonel   Shafifoer   was   to    complete  a  few  friends  who  gave  him   some 

the  line  in  ten  years,  or  expend  at  encouragement ;    and,   at   any   rate, 

least  £10,000  sterling  upon  it  with-  firmly    convinced    of  the   soundness 

in  three  years,  under  a  penalty  of  of  bis  views  —  that  the  retardation 

either    forfeiting    the   concession,    or  of  the  electric  force,  upon  the  long 

paying  a  fine  equal  to  the  said  sum.  and    direct   route,  would   eventually 

The  Danish  Government  secured  to  prove  the  necessity  for  shorter  cir- 

itself  certain  petty  advantages   con-  cults,   and    cause   the    adoption   by 
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Great  Britain  of  the  route  he  bad  nndertaking.  We  will  not  pause 
secured — he  confideotly  and  pa-  to  relate  how  miscoDstrnctioii  and 
tieutly  awaited  the  issue,  and  in  slander  naturally  dogged  the  Stejra 
the  mean  time  proceeded  to  advocate  of  the  enterprising  American — it 
his  scheme,  and  seek  the  support  of  was  even  said  that  his  interviews 
European  powers,  such  as  Norway,  with  the  Czar  Nicholas  were  for  the 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  France.  purpose   of   submitting   a   plan   for 

The  Czar  Nicholas   inquired  into   blowing   up   the  Allied   fleets  with 
the  plans   of  Colonel  Shaffoer,  and   infernal   machines! — in     short,    no- 
expressed   in    forcible   language   his   thing  was  too  bad  for  such  an  enthu- 
admiration     for    the    boldness    and   siast    Stranger  still,  it  appears  from 
originality   of  the    scheme,  and  as-   official  documents  before  us,  tbit  he 
serted  his  faith  in  its  perfect  practi-   had  to  fight  hard  to  prevent  other  dis- 
cability.      At    war    with    Western   interested    individuals    from   knock- 
Europe,  it    was   hardly    to  be   ex-   ing  his  grant  upon   the  head,  and 
pected   that   the  Eussian   potentate   undertaking  the  project   themselves, 
would  be  able  to  do  more  than  ofifer   And  amongst  the  l^ashington  State 
kindly   encouragement,    and   a    pro-   Papers  we  find  in  a  long  and  able 
mise   to   concede   certain   rights   in   memorial  laid  before  Congress  May 
connecting  the  telegraph  cable  with    1858,  convincing  proof  of  his  having 
St.  Petersburg.     Further  than  this,    almost  foretold    the  failure   of    the 
the   Czar   promised   that   none   but   direct   line  then  about   to   be   laid 
Colonel     Shaffaer's     representatives   down   and  a  stong   protest   against 
should  have  the  concession  of  tele-   the  treatment  he  had  received, 
graphic   cables   tbrou8[h   Siberia   to       Hardly  had  the  direct  telegraphic 
America   and    the   United    Stales ;    line  across  the  Atlantic  failed,  when 
for    he   acknowledged  that   such   a    Colonel     Shaffner     commenced     to 
route  could   never  be   commercially   take  another  important  step  in   the 
remunerative,   and    that   if   it   was   execution  of   his   project,  —  that  of 
sought  by  others,  it  was  merely  with    personally    exploring    the    intended 
a   view   to    frighten   capitalists   off  route    by   Greenland    and    Iceland, 
the  real    route    to  America.*     The   Hitherto     he     had     been     arguing 
Czar  decided    upon   using  the  tele-   from  the  data  furnished    by  travel- 
graph  within,  his    dominions    as    a   lers  and  seamen  whose  observations 
strictly     government      undertaking,   were    not,    of    course,    immediately 
and   the   scheme    of  a    commercial   directed    to   the   object   he   had  in 
telegraph  round  the  world  must  ne-    view.      He   saw   good    grounds   for 
cessarily  be  postponed.    The  conces-   bis    opinions ;      he    felt    convinced 
sion  of  exclusive   rights  and  privi-   that  he  was  right  in  looking  upon 
leges   by  the   court  of  Sweden  and   the  ice  of  Labrador  and  Greenland 
Norway  was  acquired  in  1855 ;  but   as  having  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Colonel    Shafifoer,   although    he    re*   the  safety  of  a  cable  laid  upon  the 
ceived  every  consideration    and   en-   bed  of  the  sea  in  latitude  60^  N.,  than 
couragement   at   the   hands   of  the   the  heavy  westerly  seas  of  45°  N. 
Emperor  of  the  French,  found  the   had    with    the   repose   of    the   lost 
attention  of  the  ruler  and  people  of  cable   between   Yalentia   and  New- 
that  nation   too  much  engrossed  in   foundland  ;  he  could  see   no  reason 
the  war  with  Kussia  to  enter  heart-   why  the  region -of  volcanic  activity 
ily  into  the  question  of  Transatlantic   about  South  Iceland  should  oi;  could 
telegraphs  ;    although   there  is  now   not  be  avoided ;    he  did  not  know 
every  reason  to  believe  that  France   any   good   reason   why    the   aurora 
is  most  anxious  to  promote  such  an    borealis,  or   other   electrical    condi- 

*  The  distanqe  for  a  telegraphic  message  to  travel  from  St.  Petersburg  vid  the 
Amour,  Aleutian  Isles,  Sit^a  and  San  Francisco,  to  New  York,  would  be  about 
fifteen  thousand  miles ;  whereas,  by  the  Transatlantic  route,  it  wo  old  be  only  four 
thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
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tioa  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ronte  ahle  advantages.  Colonel  Shaffber 
he  proposed,  should  be  so  much  more  is  next  heard  of  at  Gopeuhegan, 
troablesome  to  tel^raphy  than  in  where,  on  the  20th  December  1859, 
similar  latitudes  of  Norway,  Swe-  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
den,  Russia  or  America.  He  could  Finance,  states  that,  although  he 
find  no  good  grounds  fbr  the  asser-  had  already  spent  more  than  the 
tton  that  Providence  had  created  an  £11,000  stipulated  in  the  conces- 
especial  submarine  telegraphic  pla-  sion  within  the  three  first  years, 
teau  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  Tele-  nevertheless,  rather  than  raise  any 
graph  Company,  and  placed  irregular  doubt  of  his  good  faith,  or  the  sin- 
soundings,  profound  depths,  and  eerity  of  his  convictions  as  to  the 
stron|  currents,  as  well  as  all  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  North 
before-mentioned  obstacles,  in  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  that  he-  would, 
way  of  any  other  company  which  if  time  were  given  him  until  20th 
should  attempt  to  cross  that  valley  March  1860,  pay  down  a  further 
of  water.  Yet  Colonel  Shaffber,  sum  of  100,000  Danish  dollars.  To 
whenever  he  advocated  his  new  this  proposal  the  Danish  govem- 
project,  had  been  met  by  all  these  ment  agreed,  and  subsequently,  with 
and  many  more  equally  plausible  great  liberality,  on  the  16th  Fe- 
objections.  There  was  but  one  way  bruary  1860,  pledged  itself  that  if, 
of  meeting  them, — that  was,  to  go  upon  further  survey,  "the  enter- 
himself  and  examine  and  test  the  prise,  on  account  of  physical  diffi- 
bugbears.  Bat  what  was  a  single-  culties,  be  found  impracticable/'  the 
handed  individual  to  do?  Who  said  100,000  dollars  should  be  re- 
would  help  a  Kentucky  engineer  to  funded  ;  and  a  year  was  given  in 
solve  these  questions  ?  Who  would  order  that  a  careful  survey  might  be 
give  him  a  ship,  sailors,  and  means  T  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 

Men  shook  their  heads,  and  practicability  of  the  route,  and  to 
smiled :  he  was  a  rash  adventurer.  He  see  whether  the  volcanoes,  ice-fields, 
might  have  replied,  and  Americans  auroras,  and  the  nature  of  the  bot- 
migh^  have  remembered,  that  Co-  torn  of  the  North  Atlantic,  were 
Iambus  was  nothing  more.  But  they  really  the  insurmountable  obstacles 
did  not,  and  left  their  countryman  that  some  people  declared  them  to  be. 
to  work  out  his  object  almost  eingle-  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when 
handed.  At  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  the  concession  for  the  North  At- 
private  property  and  such  funds  as  lantic  telegraph  route  was  first  ob- 
his  credit  .could  raise,  he  chartered  tained  from  Denmark,  Shaffher's 
a  small  sailing  bark  of  197  tons,  principal  idea  was  to  connect  all 
embarked  his  wife  and  all  his  house-  Europe,  as  well  as  England,  with 
hold  gods;  and,  in  spite  of  the  sad  America;  and  when  tfe  Atlantic 
forebodings  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  Telegraph  Company  {direct)  entered 
the  sneers  of  high  authorities,  put  the  field,  he  naturally  had  to  look 
forth  from  Boston,  on  the  29th  of  to  Europe  alone  as  his  clients.  But 
August  1859,  to  sail  over  that  sup-  when  that  company  had  failed  to  sup- 
posed ice-infested  track,  beneath  ply  the  British  mercantile  interest 
which  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  the  with  the  means  of  communication, 
electric  current  flashing  intelligence  it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Shaffner 
between  Earope  and  his  native  and  his  associates  should  appeal  to 
country.  the. public  of  the  United  Kingdom 

After  an  interesting  and  success-  for  their  support ;  and  they  there- 
fnl  voyage,  the  earnest  American  fore  proposed,  instead  of  carrying 
reached  London  in  November  1859,  the  cable  from  the  Faroes  to  Nor- 
and  having  communicated  his  in-  way,  and  thence  to  Denmark,  that 
telligence  to  several  friends,  funds  they  should  take  it  through  Scot- 
were  found  to  secure  an  under-  land  so  as  to  give  us  the  advantage 
taking  which  his  cursory  survey  of  the  telegraph  without  sending 
fiQly  proved  to  possess  such  remark-  all    our   communications   to  Copen- 
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faa^D.'  Od  the  16th  February  travel  throagh  Denmark.  It  is 
I860,  Colooel  Sbaffoer  applied  to  simple  Donsense  to  suppose  that 
the  Danish  Ministry  for  the  right  of  socb  an  arrangement  woald  be 
80  diverting  his  line  when  estab-  heeded  by  the  public,  supposing  the 
lished,  and  in  an  official  Danish  telegraph  was  really  at  work;  and 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  sooner,  therefore,  the  Danish 
we  read  as  follows :  That,  on  the  Minister  of  Finance  erases  that 
payment  jof  the  100,000  dollars  cau-  clause  the  better.  It  will  redound 
tion-money,  he  undertakes  to  move  to  his  credit,  prove  the  disintereat- 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  edness  of  the  Court  of  Copenhagen, 
to  modify  the  royal  grant  to  this  and.  remove  a  mare's  nest  out  of 
extent,  ^*that  instead  of  the  tele-  the  way  of  obstructionists,  who  are 
graph  line  being  conducted  from  the  ever  ready  to  magnify  a  simple  de- 
Faroes  directly  over  Norway  and  sire  to  benefit  native  enterprise  into 
Sweden  to  Copenhagen,  it  will  be  some  deep-laid  political  scheme  on 
permitted  fo  Colonel  Shaffner,  or  the  part  of  that  worthy  monarch 
his  company,  to  conduct  a  line  from  Frederick  YIL,  Eling  of  the  Goths 
the  Faroes  to  Scotland,  Shetlands,  and  Yandals. 
or  Orkneys,  on  condition  that  the  In  the  winter  of  1859  our  Ame- 
said  line  continues  on  to  Jutland  in  rican  seems  to  have  addressed  him- 
Denmark."  But  to  this  very  ra-  self  to  by  no  means  the  smallest 
tional  improvement  in  the  original  of  the  obstacles  which  lay  between 
concesBion,  the  Danish  Minister  him  and  the  realisation  of  his  long 
of  Finance  has  tacked  on  a  post-  aspiration  ;*  and  this  was  to  per- 
script  which  exhibits  too  much  suade  the  British  public  tjiat  the 
of  the  cloven  hoof  of  monopoly,  groove  they  had  been  led  into  in 
It  runs  as  follows: — ''The  line  supporting  the  direct  route  was  an 
from  the  Faroe  Isles  to  Scotland  error,  in  the  present  condition  of 
to  be  only  used  for  oorrespondenoe  our  knowledge  touching  electricity 
between  North  America  on  the  one  and  telegraphic  wires, 
side,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Hi,  diddle-diddle  1  what  a  tempest 
land  on  the  other  side;  oonse-  there  was  immediately.  Here  was  a 
quently,  not  for  the  correspondence  Yankee  backwoodsman,  a  colonel 
between  North  America  and  the  forsooth,  come  to  teach  us  bow  to 
continent  of  Europe,  that  corre-  convey  the  electric  telegraph  across 
spondenoe  being  exclusively  reserv-  the  Atlantic!  Trip  him  up,  whis- 
ed  to  the  line  conducted  to  Den-  pered  Yested  Interests.  Pile  up  vol- 
markf  canoes,  icebergs,  and  ice-fields,  on 
Now  the  honest  Danes  have  ex-  his  proposed  route,  muttered  Preja* 
hibited  a  great  deal  too  much  liber-  dice.  He  is  going  upon  a  polar 
ality  in  the  other  terms  of  the  con-  expedition  with  a  telegraphic  wire, 
cession  for  us  to  suppose  that  they  and  about  to  band  us  over,  body 
really  are  in  earnest  in  a  desire  to  and  soul,  to  the  mercy  of  Europe, 
monopolise,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  exclaimed  Ignorance.  Fancy  the 
Danish  telegraphic  lines,  all  the  mes-  foolish  man  contemplating  the  pos- 
sages  sent  vUl  Scotland,  for  every  sibility  of  maintaining  electric  tele- 
part  of  Europe;  or  that  all  Euro-  graphs  amongst  those  wild  Jceland- 
pean  messages  for  America  must  ers,!  those  dreadful  Esquimaux, 
*                                                — — —  ■ 

*  As  a  practical  natioD,  we  like  to  see  a  man  put  his  purse  as  well  as  his  labour 
into  an  enierprise,  as  a  proof  of  sincerity.  We  tiave  seen  an  official  Dotari%I  certi- 
ficate, showing  that  ColoDel  Sbaffoer  has  sunk  no  less  than  106,281  dollars  in  pro- 
moting the  North-about  Telegraph ;  aod  this  exclusive  of  the  100,000  dollars  fine, 
paid  in  1860. 

f  In  the  examination  of  Colonel  Shfiffiter  by  an  especial  committee  appointed  by 

our  Ministry  in  March  1860,  the  question  was  actaally  put,  wliether  the  Icelanders 
were  really  civilised ;  and  this  of  a  people  wBose  literature  dates  back  centuries 
before  our  own  I 
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and  Heda,  and  G^jser,  and  all  tboee  than    on    the   Labrador  length,  the 

horrors  poor  Dr.  Kane  told  us  of  in  soundings   being  only  1500  fathoms 

his    charming    book,    shrieked    the  in    the  deepest   plaoe;    and,  better 

Dame    Partingtons.     All   this,   and  still,  the  arctic  or  Spitzbergen,  cur- 

mnch  more,  was  said;   bot  in  spite  rent,  which  was  supposed  to  ran  so 

of  all,  the    project  worked  its  way  strong    down    between  Iceland  and 

2aietly  into  public  attention,  and  Qreenland,  was  hardly  perceptible, 
lolonel  Shaffber  had  more  than  and  that  only  to  a  small  depth 
one  opportunity  given  him  of  mak-  from  the  surface.  Between  Iceland 
ing  known  the  results  of  his  explor-  and  Scotland  there  were  really  no 
ations  during  the  autumn  in  1<859.  physical  difficulties  whatever.  The 
He  told  how,  detained  by  prirate  Tofcanic  activity  was  confined  to 
opposition  and  public  indifference  the  southern  shores;  and  the  Ice- 
in  America,  he  had  with  difficulty  landers  assured  Golonel  Sbaffiaer 
failed  from  Boston,  in  the  tiny  that  the  cable  could  be  carried 
bark  Wiman,  in  the  month  of  northward  of  all  such  disturb- 
August,  to  visit  Labrador,  Green-  anoes — the  landing  on  either  side 
land,  and  Iceland,  at  perhaps  the  of  the  island  could  be  so  arranp^ed 
most  tempestuous  season  of  the  as  to  be  secure  from  ice  action, 
vear ;  how  wise  men  shook  their  during  summer  and  winter :  in- 
heads,  and  foretold  a  sad  fate  for  deed,  the  natives  asserted,  upon 
faun  and  his  companions  amongst  the  -testimony  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
the  icebergs  and  noes  which  ihej  ant — an  authority  usually  considered 
all  knew  would  lie  in  the  track  of  conclusive  by  our  countrymen — that 
the  gallant  adventurers.  He  showed  the  sea  never  became  frozen  along 
how  he  reached  Hamilton's  Inlet  the  southern  shores  of  Iceland,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  ascer-  that  the  south-east  coast  was  only 
tain^  that  it  was  well  fitted  as  the  occasionally  visited  by  drift-ice  dnr- 
spot  for  establishing  the  American  inff  a  long  prevalence  of  northerly 
terminus  of  his  cable ;  that  the  dis-  gales.  So  &r  as  the  Faroes  were 
charge  of  water  from  the  region  concerned,  the  only  apparent  diffi- 
drained  by  this  inlet  sent  su<hi  a  culty  lay  in  the  strength  of  the  Gulf 
current  to  seaward,  that  the  natives  Stream ;  but  the  small  maximum 
and  fishermen  dwelling  at  its  en-  depth  of  water,  never  exceeding  800 
trance  had  never  seen  icebergs  enter  fathoms  on  the  other  side  of  those 
the  inlet,  or  ground  across  its  en-  islands,  rendered  that  obstacle  very 
trance.  Crossing  from  this  plaoe  to  insignificant.  Such  was  his  report 
Greenland,  he  found  that  the  deepest  upon  the  physical  difficulties  io- 
water  was  about  2090  fathoms,  and  volved  in  the  route  proposed.  Of 
although  icebergs  were  frequently  course,  it  was  considered  an  ex  parte 
seen,  no  field-jce  whatever  was  met  statement,  and  there  was  but  one 
between  Hamiltoa's  Inlet  and  Ju-  way  of  resolving  the  doubts  which 
lianshaab,  a  Danish  settlement  on  still  held  their  ground  in  the 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  minds  of  those  people  who  are 
not  very  distant  from  Cape  Fare-  haunted  by  the  hobgoblin  stories  of 
well:  this,  it  must  be  remem-  arctic  navigators,  a^  who  persist 
bered,  was  in  the  end  of  Septem-  in  confounding  the  state  of  the  seas 
ber.  The  exploration  of  Green-  in  lat  74^^  N.  with  those  of  60^  J^. 
land  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Cape  Arctic  authorities  were  appealed  ta: 
Farewell  was^  equally  satisfactory,  they  had  none  of  them,  in  their 
and  I  in  the  month  of  October  wandermgs  in  those  regions,  ever 
there  was  no  field-ice  seen  on  the  taken  the  question  of  ice^action 
east  side  of  Greenland  up  as  high  upon  telegraphic  cables  into  consi- 
as  lat  61^  N.  The  soundings  across  deration,  for  the  very  good  reason 
to  Iceland  indicated  that  on  this,  the  that  the  question  had  not  then 
longest  sea-stretch  updn  the  route,  arisen.  They  ranged  themselves 
the  depth  of  the  sea  would  be  less  into    two     parties;     one    maintain- 
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iog  that  icebergs  woald  certainly  ties  interested  in  the  old  direct 
pick  up  any  cable  placed  in  their  route  to*  throw  impediments  in  the 
path  ;  and  that  the  ice  -  fields,  al-  way,  it  utterly  failed,  becaase  all 
thoQgh  they  do  spare  shells,  weeds,  men  who  looked  alone  to  the  solo- 
and  corallines,  would  infallibly  bear  tion  of  the  difficulty  of  how  the 
especial  malice  to  the  poor  telegra-  Atlantic  was  tp  be  spanned  by  a 
pbic  wires,  even  if  they  were  laid  in  telegraphic  cable,  felt  that  those 
deep  coves,  or  between  hard  reefs  of  connected  with  the  Direct  Atlantic 
rock.  Another  strong  arctic  party  Cable  would  be  much  better  em- 
held  exactly  opposite  opinions,  and  ployed  in  carrying  out  what  they 
readily  endorsed  the  ingenious  sog-  declared  to  be  a  practical  scheme, 
gestion  of  the  American  telegra-  than  in  merely  snarling  at  others 
phic  engineer — that  to  insure  safety  who  were  labouring  for  the  common 
to  a  cable  or  wire  in  ice-infected  re^  weal.  To  give  an  instance  of  this 
prions,  there  was  one  sovereign  rule,  ill-conditioned  spirit,  and  to  show 
just  to  lay  it  down  in  the  deepest  what  opposition  was  thrown  in  the 
water-channel  that  could  be  found,  way  of  the  north-about  route,  we 
because  the  shallows  on  either  side  need  only  quote  one  case.  It  ap- 
must  infallibly  stop  all  ice,  cause  it  pears  that  as  early  as  15th  April 
to  ground,  and  hold  it  fast  until  its  1854,  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
thickness  was  so  reduced  that  it  land,  and  Telegraph  Company  se- 
must  float  off  and  over  that  shallow  ;  cured,  and  subsequently  passed  over 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  when  to  the  Direct  Atlantic  Telegraph 
that  ice  ceased  to  toucb  the  ground  Company,  the  sole  and  exclusive 
in  a  shallow  place,  it  must  float  right,  for  fifty  years,  to  work  tele- 
harmleraly  over  the  deep  spots  in  graphs  on  all  tne  shores  of  New- 
which  lay  a  cable  half  an  inch  thick,  foundland,  its  dependencies,  and  aU 
However,  it  was  the  old  story  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  adjacent 
the  Franklin  expedition  over  again  ;  isles ;  and  this  they  held  under  the 
and  we  might  have  been  pottering  sign-manual  of  T.  Kent,  Colonial 
over  the  question  until  to^ay,  but  Secretary  for  Newfoundland.  Now 
that,  on  the  15th  May  last,  the  Pre-  was  the  time  to  use  it.  They  de- 
rnier was  induced  to  grant  an  audi-  clared  that  the  north  -  about  route 
ence  to  an  infiuential  deputation,  was  a  fallacy,  that  no  cable  could 
headed  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Milner  stand  if  laid  on  the  bottom  anj- 
Gibson  and  four  other  members  of  where  north  of  their  pet  corner, 
the  lower  House,  to  solicit  the  Trinity  Bay ;  yet  —  and  it  makes 
assistance  of  our  Government  in  one's  blood  boil  with  indignation 
making  the  necessary  official  survey  as  we  write  it  —  they  proclaimed 
of  the  proposed  north -about  route,  the  above  exclusive  right  as  an 
To  the  honour  of  Lord  Palmerston  impediment  to  the  establishment 
be  it  said,  that  he  appeared  fiilly  to  of  direct  communication  between 
appreciate  the  practicability  of  the  Britain  and  her  noble  colony  of  the 
route,  as  well  as  the  telegraphic  ad-  Canadas  by  the  route  proposed  by 
vantages  in  a  commercial  point  of  Sbaffner.  A  fig  for  their  objection  I 
view  ;  and  the  Admiralty  were  soon  but  the  animus,  the  inconsistency, 
directed  to  send  the  necessary  ex-  and  disingenuous  selfishness  of 
pedition  for  the  formal  official  sur-  those  who  would  use  such  a  right, 
vey  pf  the  route.  The  Royal  Geo-  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to 
ffraphical  Society  at  the  same  time  stop  a  great  enterprise  of  national 
lent  its  aid,  under  the  able  direction  importance,  is  not  the  less  de- 
of  the  Presidents,  Earl  de  Grey  and  plorable ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  de- 
Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  and  the  nounce  emphatically  such  a  course 
Secretary,  Dr.  Norton  Shaw.  Public  of  opposition, 
sympathy  and  interest  were  fairly  The  Admirahv  selected,  for  the 
enlisted  ;  and  although  a  dog-in-the-  duty  of  surveying  and  reporting 
manger  attempt  was  made  by  par-  upon    the     proposed     north  -  about 
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roote,  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin-  considered  the  Transatlantic  Te!e- 
tock,  LL.D.,  an  officer  whose  re-  graph  {lonte  vid,  Greenland  and  Ice- 
cent  long  experience  of  ten  years  land  perfectly  practicable ! 
in  the  navigation  of  the  arctic  seas  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  nnder- 
rendered  him  singularly  fitted  to  took  the  soandiog  of  the  deep  sea 
command  snch  an  expeditioD.  He  throaghoat  the  rente,  and  a  partial 
was  not  merely  an  excellent  sailor  investigation  of  the  coast  of  Labra- 
and  cool  leader  nnder  all  the  trials  dor  about  Hamilton  Inlet  Between 
of  ice-work,  but  he  was  likewise  a  the  Shetlands  and  Faroes,  where  the 
highly  scientific  officer,  and  known  chart  led  him  to  expect  to  find  680 
for  his  researches  in  the  natural  fathoms  water,  there  was  only  254 
history  and  geology  of  the  arctic  fathoms.  From  the  Faroes  he 
zone.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  steered  for  Ingolfs-Holde,  an  inlet 
given  a  paddle-wheel  corvette,  and  on  the  south  east  coast  of  Iceland ; 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  *'  the  depth  was  generally  less  than 
sound iDg-gear,  and  every  assistance  300  fathoms;"  near  Ingolfs-Holde 
that  the  Hydrographic  Department  the  bottom  was  irregular,  and  he, 
of  the  Admiralty  thought  likely  to  as  well  as  Captain  Youn^,  obtained 
be  necessary.  On  the  part  of  the  one  cast  of  the  lead  in  680  fathoms^ 
public,  the  Fox,  formerly  employed  from  which  we  infer  that  that  will 
in  the  successful  search  for  the  re-  be  found  the  greatest  depth  be- 
mains  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  tween  Iceland  and  the  Sbetlands. 
was  porchased  by  Mr.  Croskey,  and  Starting  then  from  Faxe  Bay,  on  the 
the  services  of  Captain  Allen  Young,  opposite  side  of  Iceland,  where  Sir 
an  officer  of  our  mercantile  marine  Leopold  was  assured  "'  no  drift  -  iu 
who  was  well  known  for  distin-  ever  enters"  and  where  the  sea 
guished  labours  under  M'Clintock  '*  never  freezes  oveTt''^  and  conse- 
in  1857,  1858,  1859,  were  secured,  quently  a  place  where  the  .cable 
Dr.  Eae,  a  gentleman  whose  name  would  lie  as  secure  as  in  Yalentia 
is  now  a  household  word  as  an  Bay,  he  directed  his  steps  towards 
intrepid  arctic  explorer,  likewise  Greenland  in  about  61''  North  lat. 
volanteered  to  join  the  Fox,  and  Beautiful  weather  enabled  sound- 
take  charge  of  the  overland  explora-  ings  to  within  25  miles  of  Cape 
tions  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Yalloe  to  be  accurately  obtained. 
Whilst  Col.  Shaffner,  on  behalf  of  They  were  remarkably  regular ;  the 
the  projected  company,  and  two  de-  deptn  increased  steadily  from  Ice- 
legates  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  land  towards  mid -channel,  where 
Government,  Lieutenant  Th.  Yon  the  maximum  was  1592  fathoms ; 
Zeilau,  and  Arulgotr  Olafsson,  a  but  on  the  Greenland  side  they 
member  of  the  Icelandic  Diet,  were  paseed  suddenlv,  in  3^  miles,  from 
likewise  sent  to  reports  upon  the  886  to  228  fathoms,  a  submarine 
route.  Last,  iSbt  not  least,  under  accent  very  similar  in  character 
Captain  Allen  Young,  our  Admiralty  to  the  one  discovered  west  of  the 
lent  an  excellent  and  zealous  sur-  coast  of  Ireland.  The  coast  of 
veyor,  Mr.  J. ,  E.  Davis,  Master,  Greenland  between  61°  and  60"" 
Royal  T^avy.  In  short,  nothing  was  found  to  be  infested  with  drift- 
was  spared  to  render  these  two  ex-  ice,  brought  there  by  violent  storms 
peditions  perfect,  and  to  insure  which  raged  with  unmitigated  fury 
that  their  result  should  be  decisive,  from  the  19th  July  to  the  18th  Aug., 
Captain  Sir  L.  M^CIintock  sailed  and  prevented  even  soundings  being 
on  July  Ist,  and  Captain  Allen  obtained  from  the  Bulldog.  This 
Yonng  on  July  18th,  1859.  They  weather,  however,  like  that  which 
both  returned  in  November,  sadly  has  prevailed  in  our  seas  during  the 
battered  by  the  tempests  of  the  past  year,  was  quite  exceptional; 
past  autumn,  but  in  all  other  re-  and  on  reaching  Goodhaab,  a  Dan- 
spects  safe  and  sound,  to  report,  as  ish  settlement  in  64°  North,  they 
we  will   show  in  detail,   that  they  were  informed  that  the  Spitzbergea 
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streara-ice  was   this   year  unusually  olared  that  for  thirty-one  years  they 
heavy,  but   their   fiord  never  freezes  had   not  seen   such  a   season  ;   and 
over^  and   that  it  was  usually   free  they  assured  Sir  Leopold  tbat  in  a 
of  drift-ice  from  December  to  July,  fiord  close  to  Cape  Farewell,  called 
when  the   Spitzbergen  ice  flt)at8  up  Tesserniint,  a  great  depth  of   water 
with  the  current  and  impedes  n  a  viga-  would  be  found;  that  icebergs  never 
tioU  for  about  a  month.     The  Bulldog  entered  it,  and  that  it  was  the  most 
had,  in  fact,  arrived  juntas  that  stream  likely    place     wherein     to    land     a 
set  in  ;     and,  in  proof   of  this,  the  telegraphic    cable.    .  Furious    storms 
Danish  store-ship  had  visited  Good-  now   set  in,  and  the  Bulldog,  after 
haab  in  May  without  being  troubled  some  narrow  escapes  in    a  cyclone, 
with  ice ;   and  the  Fox  subsequently  arrived  at   Killybegs  in    Ireland    to 
visited   this  same  coast,  as  we   will  make  this  report,  for  an  inspection  of 
show,   and   found     the    Spitzbergen  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
pack   dis|)ersed,  as    the  inhabitants  ness    of    Captain     T.     Washington, 
of    Goodhaab   had   assured   Captain  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the  Admi- 
M^Clintock     it  would    do.     Passing  ralty.      Tiie  researches  of   the   Fox 
from    Greenland  to  Hamilton    Inlet,  under    her    gallant  company    were 
Sir  Leopold  confirmed  Colonel  Shafi-  equally   interesting.      Honoured     by 
ner's  statement,   that     the     deepest  a    private    visit    from     our    august 
water  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  Sovereign   and   H.R.H.   the     Prince 
2030  fathoms,  and  that  the  bottom  '  Consort,    tlie    little    Fox    eventually 
was  regular,  and  of  soft  substance,  got  away  from  England  on  the  I8th 
Mr.  Reed  and   the   naval   surveyors  July,   but   owing   to    summer   gales 
satisfied   themselves     that   the   inlet  did    not    reach    the    Faroes     until 
ran  fully  114  miles  into  the  interior  ;  August    2d.      The   close    survey   of 
and  the    people   frequenting  the   in-  Thorshaven  Bay  in   Stromoe  Island 
let   reported   that  icebergs    **  rarely  led  CH[)tain  Young  to  the  conclusion 
drift  into  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  that  a  plHce  called  Sandy-gerde  Cove, 
only  (luring   easterly  gales   of    long  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward, 
continuance,  and     that   no   icebergs  would  serve  admirably  for  the  shore- 
ever  come  inside  the  Hern  Islands,"  end  of  the  cable  from    Scotland  or 
a  group  of  islets  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shetlands.    On  the  op[)Osite  side 
this  arm   of    the    sea.     Outside    of  of  Stromoe  there  was  an  equally  pro- 
Hamilton    Inlet    Sir    Leopold's   la-  mining  spot  for  the  shore-end  of  the 
hours   convinced   him   that  there   is  Iceland  length  of  Cable ;  and  Dr.  Rea, 
a  continuation   of    the  great  New-  Colonel     Shafi'ner,     and     Lieutenant 
foundland     Bank,   with     a    breadth  Von  Zielau  traversed    the  island  of 
easterly  of  110  miles  ;   but  about  60  Stromoe,  and    concurred    in  the  re- 
miles    to    the  north   it  terminated,  port  of  Dr.  Rae,  "  that  there  would 
and  the  depth  of    the  sea  showed  be   no   difficulty  in  cwrying  a  tele- 
a   channel   of    950    fathoms  water,  graph    wire    over   the    route    they 
whereas  on  the  Bank  there  was  only  passed  ;  "  whilst  they  found  the  de- 
from  100  to  200  fathoms.    Local  infor-  lighted  inhabitants  of  those  secluded 
mation,  in  short,  as  well  as  Iiis  own  islands  ready  to  give  all  aid  in  their 
observation,  all  tended  to  show  that  power    to    the    undertaking.     This 
off  Cape  Webeck,  a  point   35  miles  work    satisfactorily   achieved,   Capt. 
north  of  the  inlet,  the  deepest  water  Allen   Young  weighed   for   Iceland, 
would  be  found,  and  that  northward  the    next   stage  of    Ida   labours,,  on 
of  that  again  the  coast  was  reported  August   5th ;  and,  steering  more  to 
to    be    rocky    and     comparatively  the    northward    than   his    colleague 
shoal.    Leaving  the  Labrador  shore  M'Clintock,  reached  Beru-Fiord    on 
on  September  17th,  the  Bulldog  re-  the   12th     August.      Whilst    Young 
traced  her  steps  towards  Greenland,  and   his   loyal   assistant,  Mr.  Davis, 
confirming  her    soundings    on     the  were  exploring  this  fiord  for  a  good 
way.      The  ice  still   engirdled   Juli-  landing-place  for  the  cable.  Dr.  Rae, 
anshaab ;   the  Danish  residents   de-  Colonel    Shaffner,    and    Lieutenant 
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Von  Zeilau  prepared  for  their  ex-  29th  August  the  overland  party  ar- 
tensive  overland  journey  across  rived  from  Beru-Fiord.  They  had 
Iceland,  and  eventually  started  on  travelled  the  450  miles  in  fourteen 
August  16th.  The  survey  of  Bern-  days,  and  in  Dr.  Rae's  report  he 
Fiord  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  says,  "Althongh  we  by  no  means 
excellent  station  called  Geutavig,  followed  the  shortest  route,  or  that 
where  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  could  best  adapted  for  telegraphic  'pur- 
be  carried  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  poses,  no  obstacles,  so  far  as  I 
mile  of  the  shore.  Captain  Young  could  notice,  presented  themselves 
learned  that  no  icebergs  had  ever  been  to  the  erection*  of  a  telegraph 
seen  on  the  coast,  and  although  some  wire."  It  appears  they  passed,  for 
washed  sea-ice  occasionally  drifts  the  most  part  through  a  fine  grassy 
into  the  fiord,  that  the  fiord  itself  country  to  the  northward  of  the 
never  froze.  The  only  known  or  Yokuls  or  glaciers,  for  the  most 
apparent  difficulty  in  the  way  of  part  inhabited,  except  where  they 
running  a  cable  from  Icelana  to  traversed  the  culminating  ridge, 
Faroes  was  in  the  prevalence  of  2400  feet  high,  between  two  of  3ie 
fogs  and  mists  upon  the  east  coast  Yokuls.  No  volcanic  action  of  re- 
ef Iceland  during  the  summer  cent  date  was  observed  along  the 
months.  To  meet  this  difficulty  northern  coast,  with  the  exception 
Captain  Allen  Young  very  ingeni-  of  Lake  Myvatn,  with  its  hot 
ously  suggests  that  it  only  requires  springs  and  sulphur-beds  ;  but  the 
the  vessel  charged  with  that  duty  to  cable  need  not  be  carried  anywhere 
go  in  the  first  ])lace  to  Beru-Fiord,    near  them. 

place  her  Iceland  end  on  shore,  and  From  Reikavik  Captain  Young 
go  then  toward  Faroes ;  in  short,  go  sailed  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
from  the  fog  instead  of  towards  it,  by  intending  to  strike  the  coast  of 
which  the  danger  of  a  bad  landfall  Greenland  in-  about  the  same  lati- 
will  be  perfectly  evaded.  tude  ;     but,    like    Sir    Leopold,   he 

Sailing  from  East  Iceland,  the  found  that  coast  on  the  east  side 
Fox  made  a  cursory  examination  of  belted  with  drifting  pack  for  some 
the  coast  as  far  as  Reikavik,  and  miles  off  shore. .  The  soundings  ob- 
Captain  Young  saw  good  reason  to  tained  confirmed  those  obtained 
condemn  all  the  intermediate  region  irom  the  Bulldog,  and  the  bottom 
as  unfitted  for  landing  a  cable  upon  was  generally  tine  mud.  Rounding 
— an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Davis  Cape  Farewell  after  experiencing 
fully  concurs.  The  examination  of  some  very  bad  weather,  the  Fox 
Faxe-Fiord  led  our  explorers  to  reached  and  refitted  in  a  port 
agree  with  Sir  I^eopold  M^CUntock  called  Frederickshaab,  and  on  the 
in  thinking  it  in  every  respect  the  20th  October  proceeded  down  the 
best  spot  for  the  end  of  the  Green-  coast  to  Julianshaab,  where,  on  tlie 
land  cable ;  but  time  did  not  admit  22d  October,  from  tiie  summit  of  a 
of  a  sufficiently  close  survey  to  set  hill  1000  feet  high,  not  a  piece  of 
at  rest  all  questions  connected  with  drijt-ice  was  to  be  seen  on  the  sea  ; 
the  most  eligible  place  in  which  to  and  a  vessel  with  a  telegraphic 
land  it,  except  that,  in  a  general  cable  on  board  might  have  put  an 
sense,  Maria  Haven  was  the  most  end  on  shore  and  started  for  Ice- 
sheltered  bay  visited ;  and  so  far  land  without  the  slightest  hin- 
as  the  much-talked-of  field-ice  was  drance  from  the  "  packed  ice."  A 
concerned,  "  none  had  been  seen  in  satisfactory  survey  of  this  beautiful 
that  neighbourhood  since  the  year  fiord  accomplished  by  Mr.  Davis, 
1683,  and  that  merchant  vessels  and  another  of  the  interior  by  Mr. 
came  and  went  throughout  the  Rae  and  Colonel  Shaffuer,  the  gal- 
whole    winter    season  I  "     On    the    lant  Fox  steered  homeward,  for  No- 

*  We  believe  it  is  proposed  to  insulate  the  wires,  and  bury  them  in  a  rough 
trough  or  trench  scratched  in  the  ground. 
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vember  and  winter  had  set  in,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  climatic  con- 
it  was  too  lata  to  go  to  Labrador,  dition  of  Iceland  before  I  went  there ; 
Captain  Young's  rejK)rt  is  so  far  con-  and  being  desirous  of  obtaining  authen- 
closive,  and  fully  supported  by  the  ^^^  information  respecting  the icemove- 
testimony  of  Dr.  Rae,  as  well  as  the  ™^°^  '^^  ^^®  adjacent  eea?,  a  scientific 
two  Danisli  officials,  Lieutenant  Von  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  an  introduc- 

Zeilau  and  Mr.  Olafsson ;  and  it  is  to  ^^«"'  ^'"^^^  °lf*  ""7  "^'ff^  ^^  ^^^^^l^^f 
♦1  ^    ^«?  ^4.   *i,  *    ^  A         1     J    *       ^P  for  roe  such  facts  as  I  have  required 

^e  effect  that  from  Greenland  to  ^^^^  ^^^  celebrated  Icelandic  Annah, 
Scotland  there  will  be  found  no  insur-  ^^ich  date  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen- 
moantable  physical  difficulties  what-  tury.  Briefly,  then,  the  shores  of  Iceland 
ever  m  the  laying  of  a  telegraphic  are  only  visited  by  drift-ice  about  seven 
cable,  or  the  safety  of  such  a  cable,  or  eight  times  in  each  century,  and  it  is 
when  once  laid.  The  combined  re-  only  upon  two  or  three  of  these  occasions 
ports  of  all  these  persons,  as  well  as  that  the  drift-ice  is  sufficiently  extensive 
Sir  Leopold  M^Clintock's,  confirm  to  reach  the  south  side  and  surround  the 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  modest,  whole  islai.d.  True  icebergs  are  never 
truthful  report  brought  to  u^  in  seen ;  the  heavy  masses  often  so  called 
1859  by  Colonel  Shaffuer ;  and  his  »*•«  ^^^^^  enough  to  float  freely  in  corn- 
original  project  has  received  at  their  paratively  shallow  water^  so  that  a  cable 
hands  but  one  modification-namely,  ^o"!^  remain  undisturbed  at  the  bot- 
that  instead  of  landing  the  cable  on  ^l^^^^^^  ehore-end  being  carried  up  a 
the  east  side  of  Greenland,  and  cmry-  "i  trust  you  will  adhere  to  the  original 
ing  It  overland  to  Juhanshaab  or  intention  of  a  land  line  across  Iceland  to 
Frederickshaab,  they  suggest  that  Faxe  Bay,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  avoid 
it  will  be  better  to  carry  it  round  the  only  part  of  the  sea  where  submarine 
Cape  Farewell  to  the  latter  spot,  and  volcanic  disturbance  may  be  suspected, 
have  one  station  instead  of  two  in  Faxe  Bay  never  freezes  over,  and  I  find 
Greenland.  We  need  dwell  no  no  record  ofice-driffc  within  it  since  1688. 
longer  upon  the  testimony  of  these  Merchant  vessels  come  and  go  through- 
able  explorers,  and   it  only  remains    out  the  winter. 

to    produce    the    final    and    concise        "  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *^e  «»We  to  Greenland 
opinion   upon   the  subject  given  by    will  proceed.    During  the  spring  of  the 
Sir  Leopold    M*01intock    in    a  letter     year  South  Greenland  is  usually  enye- 
dated     Wmber    6,    186a,    to    Sir    joped  wuh  drift-ice  and  iceber^^^^ 
r%y      1        r>  •   1  .     ^1  11    '        •  in  the  autumn  it  IS  for  the  most  part  free ; 

Charles  Bright  the  able  engineer  j,  j^  however,  liable  to  be  more  or  U 
who  superintended  the  laying  down  obstructed  throughout  the  whole  year ; 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  in  the  present,  for  instance ,  has  been  an  ex- 
1858  : —  treniely  bad  one,  probably  the  worst  for 

thirty  years,  and  yet  the  Bulldog  (paddle 

"  Portsmouth,  ^th  Dec.  1860.        eteanier),  the  Fox  (screw),  and  the  Danish 

"Mt   dear  Sir   Charles, — You    are     sailing-vespel  have  visited  Julianshaab 

very  welcome  to  my  opinion  respecting     in    September,   October,   and    Kovem- 

the  North  Atlantic  telegraph  route  ;  it     ber. 

has  been  formed  solely  upon  what  I  have  "My  humble  opinion  is,  that  in  two 
recently  seen,  and  upon  the  local  infor-  3'ear6  out  of  every  three  the' ice  will  be 
mation  I  have  gleaned  whilst  e  tiployed  too  inconsiderable  to  obstruct  the  laying 
in  sounding   and  surveying   along  the     down  of  a  cable  during  the  autumnal 

Sroiected  route  in  command  of  H.M.S.     months ;  whilst,  in^y  official  report  to 
lulldog.  the  Hydrographer  oi  the  JSavy,  1  have 

"  As  for  the  short  lengths  of  cable  be-  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  the 
tween  Scotland  and  Faroe, -and  from  shore-end  may  be  carried  into  a  fiord, 
thence  to  the  east  shore  of  Iceland,  no  where  it  will  be  secure  from  icebergs  or 
difficulties  need  be  encountered  ;  there     drift-ice. 

are  certain  channels  between  the  Faroe  "  It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  La- 
Isles  where  the  tides  are  very  strong,  brador:  the  landing-place  for  a  shore- 
but  there  are  also  still-water  creeks,  end  there  has  yet  to  be  sought  for ;  the 
and  these,  I  presume,  will  be  selected  for  interior,  I  was  told,  would  present  no 
landing  the  shore-ends.  difiiculty  whatev«#^for  a  land-line. 

'*  Like  most  of  my  countrymen,  I  was        *'  The  contour  of  the  sea-bottom  and 
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depth  of  the  ocean  throughout  the  route  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to 
is  decidedly  favourable;  and  here  let  .choose  between  one.  and  the  other; 
me  inform  you  that  my  report  is  mis-  and  we  deprecate  one  company  tout- 
quoted  in  TJie  Engineer  of  Friday  last,  jng  against  the  other  upon  the  score 
the  writer  statmg  that  I  mention  the  ^f  a  saving  of  a  few  miles  of  cable, 
soundings  m  one  part  as  being  '  very  ir-  ^he  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  direct 
regular,    whereas  I  reported  them  as  jj^^    appealed     not    long    since    for 

"""  Yo'u^cannot  have  failed  to  derive  ^^^P^^^^^  P"^^'^^  «.»PP«^^  ^P^"  ^^^ 
much  encouragement  from  the  explora-  g^onnd  that  their  messages  would 
tions  of  the  Bulldog  and  Fox.  There  leap  in  one  bound  from  Ireland  to 
are  difficulties,  of  course,  in  so  great  an  America.  The  bound  was  a  very  pro- 
undertaking,  but  they  are  not  by  any  longed  one,  according  to  the  official 
means  insurmountable.  To  me  it  will  returns ;  but  still  that  is  the  poetry 
always  prove  a  source  of  real  gratifi-  of  the  undertaking.  What  the  pub- 
cation  to  have  been  actively  eraplo^'ed  lie  require  is  certainty,  and  some 
in  the  advancement  of  an  object  of  such  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
vast  national  importance.  companies  being  commercially  re- 
"  You  must  take  my  opinion  for  no  mnnerative ;  and  upon  both  those 
more  than  it  is  worth ;  you  are  well  jj^^  ^^^  north-about  route  offers 
aware  of  its  chief  merit-an  entire  ab-  ^         assurances.     The  coming  sea- 

^^''?l^  ZT  L^yT^^ylX^t^  son  will,  we  trust,  see  some  definite 
"  bhould  vou  desire  it,  1  will  be  happy  ,.  '  ^u  V  i.  17  i  j 
to  explain  t^  you  in  detail  my  grounds  a^tjon  upon  the  subject;  England 
for  every  opinion,  and  authority  for  ^^  the  Canadas  have  an  especial 
every  fact  which  I  have  stated.— I  am.  interest  m  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
dear  Sir  Charles,  faithfully  yours,          '  blem;    and  even   should   the   direct 

.i/e-       i\  T?  T             Tir.n        ^  and   the  north-about  routes   be  at- 

"  (Signed)  F.  Leopold  M'Clintook.  .         .   j     ^  *.l                x*                  v  n 

^    °      '  tempted  at  the  same  time,  we  shall 

"To8irCHAKLE8BBiGHT,&c,&c."  heartily  wish  success  to  both,  confi- 
dent that  if  both  enterprises  were 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  further  carried  out  to-morrow,  and  both 
into  the  question  of  how  far  or  in  companies  were  prepared  to  for- 
what  respect  this  route  is  superior  ward  messages  between  Europe  and. 
to  the  direct  Atlantic  line,  or  the  America  as  rapidly  as  the  public 
more  southern  route  via  the  Azores,  would  be  glad  to  send  them,  at  a 
We  wish  well  to  them  all,  and  only  moderate  tariff,  there  would  be  work 
feel  indignant  when  we  see  any  one  enough  to  insure  the  shareholders  of 
of  theiu  throwing  obstacles  in  the  both  a  fair  dividend ;  and  the  coin- 
way  of  the  common  object — tele-  petition  would  be  most  advantageous 
graphic  communication  across  the  in  securing  us  from  the  fleecing  of  a 
Atlantic  Ocean.     So  far  as  distance  monopoly. 


^ 
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NORMAN  SINCLAIR. 
AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART   XIII. 
CHAPTER  XLI. — THE   PLOT   THICKENS. 

The  affair  of  the  mysterious  ope-  is  at   once   phosphorescent  and  mi- 
rations   on    the     Stock    Exchange  clean  1" 

seemed  to  have  hlown  by  without  From  this  specimen  it  will  be 
exciting  any  further  notice.  It  was,  seen  tltat  Sir  George  was  improving 
indeed,  alluded  to  in  the  House  of  in  oratory,  being  now  able  to  handle 
Commons;  but  the  innuendo  was  a  metaphor  with  impunity — where- 
met  by  one  of  those  vehement  pro-  as,  a  few  months  previously,  he 
testations  of  the  absolute  perfection  durst  no  more  have  attempted  such 
of  every  part  of  the  oflScial  machin-  a  feat  than  have  tried  to  pluck  a 
ery  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  answer,  lighted  fuse  from  a  bomb  -  shell, 
unless  the  accuser  is  prepared  with  a  The  explanation  is  that  he  was  now 
specific  charge  and  fortified  by  the  in  training  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
strongest  evidence.                   '  net — a    place   of  dignity  which,  ac- 

"  I  take  it  upon  myself,  with  the  cording    to   his   ideas,  required    the 

utmost  confidence,"  said  Sir  George  adoption  of  a  loftier  style   of   elo- 

Smoothly,    who    appeared    on    this  quence    than  was    suitable    for    the 

occasion,  as    the    champion   of  red-  use    of  a   subordinate    functionary, 

tape,  "  to  assert   that  at  no  former  He  carried   his  point,  however,  and 

period,  nor  under  any  previous  ad-  no  further  discussion  took  place, 

ministration,  was  the  public  service  Calling  one  day  on  my  friend  Mr. 

performed  with  such  singular  purity  Shearaway,  I  found  him  in  sad  tri- 

as  now.    Not   only  is  the  work   of  bulation. 

the  different  departments  intrusted  ''  I  am  glad  you  have  looked  in, 
to  gentlemen  of  the  highest  honour,  Norman,"  he  said,  "  for,  to  tell  you 
most  upright  character,  and  most  the  truth,  I  was  just  going  to  seek 
approved  fidelity ;  but  such  a  sys-  you.  Things  are  far  worse  than  I 
tem  of  checks  has  been  devised,  and  supposed.  That  wretched  creature, 
is  now  in  full  operation,  as,  were  I  Jamie  Littlewoo,  has  made  a  moon- 
at  liberty  to  explain  their  nature —  light  flitting." 
which,  however,  cannot  be  done  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  quit- 
without  impairing  their  efficiency —  ted  London?" 

would  set  at    rest    his  doubts  and  ^^Just  so;   and   has  left   no  more 

calm  the  apprehensions  of  even  the  trace    of    his    whereabouts    than    a 

most  captious  critic.     Her  Majesty's  trout  does    in    the  water.     He    has 

Ministers  have    no   reason  whatever  not  even  had  the  grace  or  common 

to    repress    scrutiny    or   to    shrink  decency  to  resign  his  situation ;    tor 

from    investigation.       Conscious    of  when  I  called   yesterday  at   the  of- 

their  own    rectitude,  and  firmly  be-  fice   of    the   Board    of  Trade,  they 

lieving    in     the    integrity    of    their  told  me    that   he    had    been    absent 

subordinates,     they    are    ready    to  for  more  than  a  week  without  leave, 

meet  any  distinct  and  articulate  ao-  and  that  he  was   as   good   as  cash- 

ousation;  but   they  will   not    be   so  iered.      Thinking   that    the    misfor- 

wanting  in  their  duty  to  their  Sove-  tunate   lad   might   possibly  be  ill,  I 

reign,  their  country,  and  themselves,  posted  off  to    his   lodgings ;  but  no 

as  to  attach  the  slightest  importance  sooner  did  the  landlady  hear  whom 

to  a  vulgar  rumour,  which,  like  the  I  was  asking  for  than  she  gripped 

vapours  generated   from   corruption,  hold  of  me,  as  ye  may  have  seen  a 
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cat  stick  its  cl«iw3  into  a  rotten,  doubtless  in  the  long-run  see  that 
whirled  mo,  nolens  volens^  into  the  she  incurred  no  loss.  I  have  just 
parlour,  and  then,  setting  her  back  finished  a  letter  to  my  partner,  in 
to  the  door,  asked  what  relation  1  which  I  have  told  him  exactly  how 
might  be  to  the  base  blackguard  the  matter  stands ;  and  now  I  really 
who  had  been  devouring  the  wi-  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  further 
dow's  substance?  It  wan  long  be-  should  be  done." 
fore  I  could  pacify  her  so  far  as  to  "I  think,  Mr.  Shearaway, it  would 
get  at  the  actual  story;  but  when  I  be  possible  to  trace  him  qpt,ifyou 
heard  it,  I  really  could  not  but  consider  that  advisable." 
make  some  allowance  for  the  wo-  "It  is  not  only  advisable,  Nor- 
man's passion.  It  seems  that  for  man,  but  the  right  thing  to  do. 
the  last  three  months  she  never  Granting  that  he  is  a  black-sheep — a 
saw  the  colour  of  his  money,  tfiongh  fact  which,  I  fear,  will  not  brook 
that  was  not  for  want  of  asking;  denial — it  behoves  us  to  remember 
but  he  aye  put  her  off  with  one  ex-  that  we  are  all  in  some  sort  sheep 
ouse  or  another,  until  one  evening,  that  have  gone  astray ;  and  that  the 
about  ten  days  ago,  when  she  hap-  very  best  of  us,  if  left  to  ourselves, 
pened  to  be  out,  a  black-looking  might  wander  blindfold  to  perdi- 
fellow,  who,  she  says,  was  never  tion.  And  I  cannot  help  being  wae 
out  of  Jamie's  room,  and  led  him  for  the  poor  thing  that  used  to  come 
into  all  sorts  of  mischief,  came  to  to  me  for  sweeties  when  be  was  a  ^ 
the  door  in  a  cab ;  and  the  two  be-  bairn,  and  hold  up  his  wee  mouth  to  * 
tween  them  carried  down  his  boxes,  be  kissed :  better  if  he  had  died 
that  were  ready  packed,  and  drove  then,  young  and  innocent,  than  live 
off  without  leaving  any  message.  I  to  be  a  disgrace  to  his  firiends  and 
asked  if  any  letters  addressed  to  a  broken  and  worthless  outcast  I 
him,  had  arrived  since  then.  'Let-  Bat  it's  no  right  to  despair,  Norman, 
ters!'  cries  she,  pointing  to  a  whole  While  there's  life  there^s  hope;  and 
heap  of  them ;  *  there  are  letters  if  I  could  but  learn  his  whereabouts, 
enough,  to  be  sure;  but  it's  my  I  would  not  rest  until  I  had  de- 
opinion  they  are  all  of  one  sort —  livered  the  prodigal  to  the  custody  of 
unpaid     tradesmen's      bills  ?       And  his  father." 

troth,  Norman,   I    believe    she  was        "Well,   Mr.   Shearaway,    I    shall 

right;   for  they  were  very  like  the  make  inquiry  without  loss  of  time, 

kind  of  documents  that  come  drop-  and   let  you   know  the   result.     By 

ping  in  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  way,  have  you  chanced  to  fall 

to  the  discomfiture  of  many  an  un-  in  with   our  old    political  candidate 

thrifty  household."  Mr.   Sholto   Linklater?      He    seems 

"And  you  learned  nothing  more  now    acclimatised    to    London    so- 
concerning  him  ?"  ciety." 

"I  heard   a  great  deal,  Norman,        "Ay — ye  have  not  forgotten  the 

that  I  should    be   sorry   to   repeat,  old   election    splores?      Those  were 

Drinking,     dicing,     and      drabbing,  fearsome    times,    Norman;    and    I 

have  been  the  ruin  of  him  ;  and  if  be  thank  God  that  there  is  little  chance 

had   possessed   the  constitution  of  a  of  our  seeing  the  like  again,  at  least 

Highland  chairman,  instead  of  being  in     the    present    generation!      But 

a  shilpit   creature  at    the    best,   he  Sholto's  not  just    an    idiot,   though 

could  not  have  stood  it  much  longer,  he  has  made  a  narrow  escape.  The 
I  was  really    sorry    for  the  woman,     Whigs    would     have     stretched     a 

who,  bating  that  she  was  somewhat  point   for   him,  as    they  have   done 

long  in  the  tongue,  which,  however,  for  many  that  are  not  half  so  honest 

is  a  fault  not  uncommon  to  her  sex,  — for,  though  I  am  mixed  up  with 
seemed  a  decent  kind  of  body ;  and  that  party,  I'll  no  deny  that  their 
I  somewhat  comforted   her   by  the    abuse  of  patronage  is  a  crying  sin 

assurance  that  his  father  was  a  re-  and  scandal ;  but  Sholto  was  a 
spectable     gentleman,    and     ^ou^''    t'^rribJ'*    bad   back,  an'l,  more  than 
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that,  he  resisted.    I  have  it  on  sure  wins,  the  two  divide  the  hootj.    I 

authority  that,  at  a  dinner  given  by  rather  suspect  that  ray  old  acquaint- 

one  of  the  Whig  grandees,   Sholto,  ance  Jack  Fuller  practised  in  that  line 

who    had    quietly    sucked    in  *  two  of  business." 

bottles  of  claret  without  uttering  a        "  But  how  to  find  him  out ^" 

word,      suddenly      enunciated      his        "  Nay,  as  to  that  I  cannot  advise 

opinion   *  that  the  Liberals  were  a  you,"  said  Attie.     "  And,  to  say  the 

pack  of  d d  scoundrels' — a  sen-  truth,  I  think    it  would   be  but  a 

tiraent,    ye    see,    not    just    exactly  wildgoose  chase.    Depend   upon    it, 

suited  to  the  occasion.     They  tried  Speedwell  will  find  ways  and  means 

to  muzzle    him,   but  the  malt  had  of  keeping  him  out  of  your  sight,  if 

got  aboon    the  meal.      Sholto  was  he  has  any  interest  in  doing  so  ;  and 

not  to  be  put  down,  and  repeated  you  must  judge  for  yourself  whether, 

the  offensive  phrase  with  the  pertina-  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  likely 

city  of  a  parrot."  that  you  could  persuade  the  youth 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  he  to  abandon  the  Jew,  and  return  to 

would    be    set    down  in  the    bUbk  the  paternal  roof.    When  men  have 

list?"  once  broken  out  in  so  determined  a 

"  Surely  ;  for  he  had  committed  manner  they  are  not  easily  reclaimed, 
petty  treason.  But  a  handle  to  The  only  effectual  way  to  convince*a 
one's  name  is  no  bad  thing  in  these  fool  of  his  follv  is  to  let  him  feel  the 
speculative  times.  To  be  an  hon-  consequences." 
ourable,  or  even  a  baironet,  is  worth  "  As  a  general  rule,  Attie,  I  be- 
an annuity ;  and  Sholto  has  be-  lieve  you  are  right ;  but  this  Little- 
come  valuable  as  a  director  of  woo  is  such  a  very  weak  fellow, 
new  banking  companies,  insurance  tliat  if  my  friend  Mr.*  Sbearaway 
offices,  railway  provisional  com-  once  got  hold  of  him,  I  am  con- 
mittees,  and  suchlike,  and  pockets  vinced  he  would  follow  liko^a 
a  guinea  at  the  least  for  every  meet-  spaniel." 

ing  he  attends.      It's  just  wonderful        "  And   be  lost    again  within    six 

how  many  ways  there  are  in  London  weeks,   as    sure    as  there  are  dog- 

of  picking  up  a  subsistence  I''  stealers   in   Regent   Street  I      There 

"  I  am  sure  I  \yish  him  all  manner  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  you 

of  success.    And  now  to  inquire  about  might  contrive  it     Procure  a  writ 

poor  Littlewoo."  against    him    for   debt.      I    daresay 

Attie  Faunce  was  the  first  person  his  outraged  landlady  will  accommo- 

I  applied  to;    but  Attie  could   tell  date    you  so  far,   and   then  fee  an 

me  nothing   beyond    the    fact    that  officer  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion  to 

Mr.  Speedwell  had  not  lately  been  make   the  arijest  —  not   one  of  the 

visible  at  his  accustomed  haunts.  tribe  but  can  form  a  shrewd  notion 

"  I  thinly  it  highly  probable,"  said  of  the  locality  which  Mr.  Speedwell 

he,  "  that  he  has  gone  down  to  some  is  honouring  with  his  presence." 
of  the  north-country  races.     I  hap-        "  Not  a  bad  idea  I     I  shall  certainly 

pen  to  know  that   he  does  a  good  think  it  over." 

deal  in   the  betting-ring,   and   even        "  Do  so.     And  now  tell  me — ^you 

owns    a    horse    or  two,   by   which,  who    have    the    key    to    so    many 

through  the  connivance  of  the  jocks  mysteries  —  what   will   be   the    pro- 

and    blacklegs    with    whom    he    is  bable  effect  of  this  astounding  dis- 

allied,  he  has  carried  off  stakes  of  covery  which  has  thrown  the  City 

considerable    value.     If    the    young  into  an  uproar?" 
fellow  in  whom  you  are  interested        *'  What  discovery,  Attie  ?    I  have 

has  money.  Speedwell  may  be  keep-  heard  of  none." 
ing    hini    as    a    pigeon.      If   he    is        "  Wretched  and  slothful  feeder  of 

cleaned  out,  still  he  may  be  made  the  pre^-sl"   said  Faunce.     "Is  this 

useful    in    laying    the    odds,    as    it  the  w.-^jr  you   cater  for  the    public 

cannot  much    signify  if   he    should  appetite?      Why,  man,  the  news  is 

prove    a    defaulter,   whereas,   if   he  running    through    the    streets    like 
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wildfire,    striking    terror    into    the  is    a    downright    blow  for    Beaton, 

souls  of  every  caitiff  who  has  coin-  which    must     bring     him    to    his 

mitted  dalliance  with  scrip,  spread-  knees." 

ing  dismay  into  bank  parlours,  and,  "It* may  do  so,  Faonce  ;  but,  my 

for  aught  I  know,  carrying  conster-  life  on  it,  it  'will  leave  bis   honour 

nation   to  the   Cabinet.      There  has  miimpeached.      I    have    no    reason 

been    no    such    profound    sensation  to  love  the  man,  nor  do  I  think  him 

since  the  detection  of  the  Cato  Street  immaculate    in    his    domestic    rela- 

conspiracy.''  tions;  but  I  will  not  believe  it  pos- 

"  It    nmst    be  very   recent  then,  sible  that  he  could  be  cognisant  of 

for    I   heard   nothing  about  it  this  anything  approaching  to  a  deliberate 

morning."  fraud  I" 

**  Perhaps  so  ;  but  in  these  rapid  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict 
times  the  lapse  of  an  hour  is  suf-  you,  Sinclair,"  replied  Attie.  "I 
ficient  to  rouse  all  London  from  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing 
Whitechai>el  to  Kensington.  Know,  the  gentleman.  But  we  live  in  queer 
then,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  timft ;  and,  as  Uncle  Osborne  re- 
paralysed  by  the  discovery  that  marked  the  other  day,  there  is  no 
large  quantities  of  forged  railway  trusting  the  solvency  even  of  bank- 
Bcnp  have  been  put  into  circula-  ers  who  profess  to  be  unusually 
tion."  pious;    and    to    brood    evangelically 

"  That    news    does    not    surprise  over  the  deposits  of  sanctimonious 

me  in  the  least  degree,  Attie  ;  for,  sisters.     That,  assuredly,  is  not  Mr. 

months    ago,  I   advocated   the   pro-  Beaton's   habit  or  propensity  ;    but 

priety  of  making  that  kind  of  issue  he  is  playing  for  the  great  game — 

liable  to  stamp-duty,  not  more  for  the  gambling,  in  short,  to  the  utmost  of 

advantage  of  the  revenue  than  for  the  his    ability  ;    and    a    man    may  be 

saf^   of  the  public.     But  are  the  ruined   quite  as  fast  on   the    Stock 

forgeries  general  or  special  ?"  Exchange  of  London  as  if  he  went 

"So  far  as  I  can  learn  —  for,  to  on   staking  thousands  of  pounds  at 

tell  you  the  truth,  I  only  heard  of  the    tables    of   Homburg    or    Wies- 

this  within  the  last  twenty  minutes  baden." 

—  the   taint   has  as  yet    been    dis-  "  As  to  the  ruin,"  said  I,    "  yon 

covered   in  one  line  only,  but  that  may  be  quite  right ;   but  the  ques- 

involves  immense   liabilities.      And,  tion   of   honour   depends    up^n    the 

Sinclair,  you  may  thunk  your  stars  fairness  of  the  play.     This,  however, 

that  you  have  escaped  entanglement  is  important  news,  and  interests  me 

in    this    matter,  for   the   concern   I  not  a  little." 

allude   to  is  that  upon,  which    Mr.  I   did  indeed  feel  as  if   a    crisis 

Beaton    has    been    hazarding      his  in  which  I  was  specially  concerned, 

heaviest  stake."  was  near  at  hand.     Like  the  intre- 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Faunce  ?    Is  pid    mariner    in    some    unexplored 

it  supposed  that  this  fraud  is  likely  to  strait  which  the  plummet  had  never 

affect  him  seriously?"  sounded,  Mr.  Beaton  had  held  on  his 

"  It    is    impossible  to    conjecture  course,  defiant  of  shoal  or  surge,  to 

the  result.     People  are  as  yet  merely  come  at  length  within  range  of  the 

shrugging   their    shoulders — that  is,  sweep    of    a  tremendous  whirlpool, 

those  who  have  none  of  the  suspect-  Would  the  bark  still  obey  the  helm, 

ed   documents  in   their  desks ;    but  or  would  it  be  driven  irresistibly  to 

you  must  be    prepared  to  hear  the  perdition?      If   quick  foresight,  ra- 

very   strangest   rumours.      Tiiey   do  pid  action,  and  strong  nerve,  could 

say  that  the  signatures  are  believed  avail    to    prevent    shipwreck,    Bea- 

to  be  genuine,  though  the  engraved  ton  might  yet  escape  ;  for  all  these 

part  of  the   paper  is   counterfeited,  qualities  he  was  known    to   possess 

But  they  may   be  conjecture,  ^r  ru-  in  more  than  common  measure,  and 

mour,  or  falsehood,  which  is  much  sheer  audacity  has   oftentimes  been 

the  same.    Take  it  at  the  best,  this  able  to  conquer  circmnstance.      That 
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'was  my  first  impression  ;  but  a  very  tensive  dealing?,  who  entertains 
little  reflection  convinced  me  that  with  a  profasion  which,  a  hundred 
it  was  quite  delusive  as  applied  to  years  ago,  would  hardly  have  been 
the  peculiar  case.  It  is  quite  possi-  expected  from  an  earl,  and  whose 
ble  that  a  beleaguered  troop  should,  sideboard  glitters  with  plate  that 
in  the  energy  of  despair,  hew  a  might  have  stirred  the  cupidity  of 
passage  for  itself  through  the  array  Archibald  de  Ilagenbach  or  the 
of  an  opposing  army  ;  or,  to  pqr-  Wild  ^oar  of  Ardennts.  But  the 
sue  the  other  metaphor,  that  a  old  maxim  of  Bailie  Jarvie,  "  Never 
vessel  might  be  skilfully  piloted  to  put  out  your  arm  farther  than  that 
between  the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  you  can  easily  draw  it  back  again," 
Charybdis  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  use  has  lost  nothing  of  its  pristine  force 
such  illustrations  when  speaking  of  and  significance,  and  is  to  be  re- 
the  career  of  a  merchant  or  a  specu-  garded  as  at  once  the  simplest  and 
lator.  He  is  bound  by  threads  as  the  safest  rule  of  conduct.  Well 
fine  but  as  infrangible  as  those  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of 
which  witch  Maimuna  wound  round  British  commerce  if  the  rule  was 
the  hands  of  unsuspecting  Thalaba.  more  rigidly  observed  I 
If  Jie  has  passed  the  safe  boundaries  But  those  daring  forgeries,  fol- 
of  Capital,  and  wandered  into  the  lowing  so  closely  upon  the  suspect- 
enchanted  realm  of  Credit,  he  is  at  ed  operations  on  the  stocks  of  the 
the  mercy  of  a  rapacions  and  ma-  same  company,  did  they  not  indicate 
lignant  spirit.  Rhetoricians  may  some  concerted  scheme  of  deliberate 
warn  us  against  jumbling  of  meta-  villany?  The  more  I  considered 
phors,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  the  matter,  the  more  thoroughly 
man  who  had  an  atom  of  fancy  in  did  I  become  convinced  that  Speed- 
his  composition  evei*  thought  or  well  the  Jew  t^s  mixed  up  with 
wrote  without  committing  that  both  transactions.  The  remarkable 
scholastic  error.  Setting  metaphors  words  which  I  had  heard  him  utter 
altogether  aside,  the  question  really  in  the  Arcade,  in  reference  appar- 
was  this,  Would  not  Mr.  Beaton's  ently  to  a  job  which  had  been 
creditors,  on  this  new  alarm,  insist  offered  to  but  refused  by  Flusher, 
upon  immediate  settlement,  or  fresh  recurred  to  my  memory,  and  seemed 
security,  which  it  hardly  could  be  to  suggest  a  clue  by  which  the  inys- 
in  his  power  to  offer  ?  tery  might  be  unravelled.  I  de- 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  termined  to  lose  no  time  in  ascer- 
the  splendid  enterprise  of  our  later  taining  the  nature  of  the  connection 
times,  or  the  vivacious  operation  of  between  Speedwe.ll  and  the  unlucky 
the  new  banking  system,  which,  in  engraver,  and  with  that  object 
the  cour^;e  of  a  year  or  so,  can  trans-  directed  my  steps  towards  the  office 
form  a  salaried  clerk  of  a  hundred  in  which  Davie  Osset  was  em- 
per  annum   into  a  merchant  of  ex-  ployed. 


CHAPTER   XLir. — MK.   EWIN9  IN   TBIBULATION. 

On  my  way  thither,  whilst  thread-  adhere  to  the  traditions  of  Hngh 
ing  the  Strand,  I  observed  im-  Peters  and  the  redoubtable  Bare- 
mediately  before  me,  one  of  those  bones.  So  preposterous  was  his 
strange  figures  which  are  seldom  to  array,  that  I  could  not  help  think- 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  ing  of  the  description  which  Evvins 
unless  when  some  extraordinary  had  given  me  oif  his  smart  friend, 
gathering  at  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  Mr.  Haman  S.  Walker,  when  he 
abolition  of  tithes  or  the  revision  of  appeared  in  the  character  of  the 
the  Liturgy,  allures  from  remote  Keverend  Issachar  Quail.  There 
parts  of  the  country  those  splinters  were  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  beaver 
of  the  scattered  remnant  who  still  mits,    and    broken    umbrella  ;    and 
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the  shambling  gait  of  roy  immediate  could  discuss    without    molestation, 

precursor  on  the  pavement  materi-  or  the  gabbling  of  noisy  clerks  and 

ally  enhanced   the  resemblance.     In  small  literary  men,  wluch  is  a  de- 

his  hand  he  carried  a  heavy  carpet-  cided    impediment    to    the    process 

bag ;  and  the  folds  of  a  thick  muffler  of    deliberate    digestion.     I  always 

rising  over   the  collar   of  his    coat  liked  to  have  a  steak  at  the  Mitre, 

suggested  the  notion  that  the  rever*  It  was  sure  to  be  solid,  and  good, 

end  gentleman  was  either  suffering  and,   withal,  well  flavoured,  as  are 

firom    an    attack    of    bronchitis    or  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 

nervously  apprehensive  of  the  same,  land  ;  and  the  odour  of  tripe,  which 

I  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  dissenters  most  affect,  never  tainted 

the  street,  in  order  to  obtain,  with-  its  venerable  walls.    I  had  run  my 

out  being    observed,    a    glimpse  of  fox  to  his  earth ;  and,  having  done 

the  facial  lineaments  of  this  remark-  so,  I  dispensed  with  all  delicacy  of 

able  personage ;    and,   having    done  introduction. 

80, 1  formed  the  resolution  of  follow-        "  Mr.  Ewins,"  said  I,  "  I  am  glad 

ing  the  interesting  pilgrim  until  he  to  find  that  you  are  about  to  take 

should  come  to  some  halt,  or  seek  a  an  early  dinner.     I  saw  you  going 

convenient  place  of  shelter.  along  the  Strand,  and,  not  having 

His  mind  was  obviously  set  above  any  late  engagement  to-day,  I  feel 
yanitie.«,  for  he  deigned  to  cast  no  inclined  for  a  comfortable  chat.  If 
look  either  at  printseller's  window  you  have  no  objection,  I  shall  de- 
er at  silversmith's  glittering  gear;  sire  the  waiter  to  double  the  portion 
but  his  head  did  vibrate  a  little  as  you  have  ordered." 
he  passed  the  door  of  a  refreshment  However  strenuously  my  Yankee 
house,  from  which  issued  gusty  friend  might  have  denied  his  real 
steams,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  character  to  one  less  acquainted 
early  dinner ;  and  as  he  came  with  his  physiognomy,  he  was  quite 
opposite  the  "  Cock,"  there  was  a  candid  with  me,  merely  mutter- 
hesitation  in  his  step,  as  though  he  ing — 
had  been  sorely  tempted  by  the  "  Wall,  it's  a  rum  go  1 " 
inner  man  to  order  a  beefsteak  in  '*  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend 
that  well-known  establishment,  to  your  meaning,  Mr.  Ewins." 
be  followed  doubtless  by  the  pint  "  O,  darn  your  'cuteness,  squire, 
of  port,  furnished  by  the  plump  You  know  well  enough  what  I 
head-waiter  whom  Alfred  Tennyson  mean.  But  you've  traced  me  olever- 
has  canonised  in  immortal  verse,  ly,  that's  a  fact ;  and  I  guess  I  may 
But  possibly  it  occurred  to  the  as  well  come  down  at  once,  as 
mind  of  the  rigid  Puritan  that  a  the  'coon  said  to  General  Scott." 
house  patronised  by  a  poet  must  "  Why,  Mr.  Ewins,  it  was  not 
necessarily  be  frequented  by  swash-  very  easy  to  recognise  you  in  so  sin- 
bucklers,  and  other  rake-helly  cha-  gular  a  masquerading  habit.  Bnt, 
racters ;  so,  passing  a  little  further  my  good  sir,  it  strikes  me  that  you 
on,  he  dived  into  a  passage,  which  have  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of 
I  instantly  penetrated  ;  and  I  found  extravagance.  Had  you  restrained 
him  snugly  ensconced — where  does  your  genius  from  running  into  cari- 
the  reader  think  ? — in  a  box  of  the  cature,  and  selected  your  garb  more 
coffee-room  of  orthodox  Samuel  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
Johnson's  old  tavern  haunt,  the  habits  of  society,  you  might  have 
Mitre  I  preserved    your  incognito,  which,  I 

Yery  few  people  frequented    the  presume,   is    at    present    to    you   a 

Mitre    then,    for     fashion     changes  matter  of  some  importance." 
absurdly.     I  do  not  know  whether        "  That's    it  I  "   said    Ewins,    des- 

the  establishment  is  still  continued ;  pondingly — "  my  motions  are  always 

but  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a  good  too   splendiferous   by  half.     If   yon 

house,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  a  man  asked  me  to   come   out  as  an  alii- 

who    wanted    a   dinner    which    he  gator,   I'd  be  sure    to  show  like  a 
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snapping- turtle.       But     I'm     glad,  ravenousness  of  Ewins,  who  pegged 

Sqiilre  Sinclair,  that  yon  were  the  into  the  steaks  with  a  voracity  which 

fii^t  man   to  strike  my  trail,  for  I  I  would  have  set  down  as  miraculous, 

reckon    you    won^t   split;    aud,    to  but  for  his  confession,  that  he  had 

tell   you    the    truth,  I    feel    rather  been  in  hiding  for  four-and-twenty 

slimy  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  here  hours    in    a  locality    where    boiled 

location."  whelks,  and  such  other  trifling  and 

"Meaning  London,  I  presume?  stimulant  nutritives,  were  more  in 
Admittiog  that  to  be  the  case,  of  request  than  the  flesh  of  muttons 
which  you  are  indisputably  the  or  of  beeves.  Great  was  my  joy 
best  judge,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  in  discovering  that  Ewins  consider- 
Buggesticg  that  you  have  also  taken  ed  himself  to  be  so  seriously  corn- 
no    inconsiderable    pains   to   afford  promised. 

an    excellent   trace    to    a  detective  When  the  poor  remnants  of  the 

officer."  esculents  were  removed,  I  suggested 

So    saying,     I     pointed    to    his  negus  as  the  proper  libation  to  the 

travelling-bag,   the    label  of    which  genius  loci;   and,  our  wants  being 

bore    the    name    of    "Hev.    Caleb  supplied,    Ewins,    to    whom     food 

^gge,     Passenger,     Liverpool,"    in  seemed  to   have    supplied    courage, 

conspicuous  characters.  lighted  his   cigar,  crossed   his   legs, 

"Darn  me  if  I  thought  of  that!"  favoured  me  with  a  snaky  glance, 

said  Ewins.     "  I  don't  know  what's  and  then  resumed — 

come    over    me,    but   I   han't   the  "Wall,    squire,    what's   the   next 

gumption    of   a  buflfalo-calf.    I  say  of  it?" 

now,  squire — ^you'll  be  dose  as  wax,  "  I  fear,  Mr.  Ewins,  you  must  be 

won't  you  ?"  content  in  the  mean  time  to  forego 

"That  must  depgnd,  Mr.  Ewins,  your  intention  of  bidding    farewell 

in  a  great  measure  upon  yourself,"  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  England. 

I  said ;  for  I  now  felt  morally  sure  I  say  so  with  reference  to  your  own 

that  the  Yankee  was  cognisant  of  welfare,  for   you    cannot    be   blind 

all  that  had  taken  place,  and  oonld,  to  the    serious  consequences  which 

if  he  chose,  give  me  such  informa-  would  ensue  were  you  to  be  appre- 

tion  as  would  lead  to  the  detection  bended  in  the  act  of  flight." 

of  Speedwell.     "It  is  but  right  I  "I    don't    know    that,"     replied 

should  tell  you   that  I  am  deeply  Ewins ;  "  it  ain't  no  sin  for  a  chap 

interested    in    the    affair  in    ques-  to  give  leg-bail  if  he  can't  come  down 

tion "  with  the  dollars." 

"Whew! — Then  the  prairie's   on  "Yes;   but  this  is  not  a  case  of 

fire,"  said    Mr.  Ewins,    "and    I'm  simple  debt.    The  law,  my  friend, 

trapped  as  neatly  as  a  beaver!"  has  rather  sharp  claws  for  the  seizure 

"Possibly  not,   Mr.  Ewins.     But  and    punishment    of   delinquents  of 

we  are  too  public  here,  and  liable  another  kind.     But  let  us  come  to 

to  interruption.     Let  us  adjourn  to  the    point   at  once.      You  were,   I 

a  private  room,  where  we  may  con-  presume,   cognisant  of   the  way  in 

fer  together  without  risk  of  obser-  which  certain  information   was  ob- 

vation ;    and    it  will  be  your  own  tained  from  the  office  of  the  Board 

fault  if  we  do  not  agree  upon  some  of  Trade  ?" 

compromise  which  may  screen  you  "  What's    the    good    speaking    of 

from  nlti mate  danger."  that?"  said  Ewins;    "that  affair  is 

The    Yankee    eagerly    assented;  hushed  up— dead    and   buried  long 

and  in  a  few  minutes  our  banquet  ago.      I  gness,   mister,   if  that's  all 

was  served  to  us  in  privacy.    I  had  your  business  with  me,  you'll  find 

heard  some  curious  stories  of  the  that  you've  been  wakening  up  the 

amazing    rapidity    with    which  our  wrong  passenger." 

Transatlantic    brethren    are    accus-  "  Don't  be  in  such  a  violent  hurry, 

tomed  to  bolt  their  victuals,  but  I  Mr.  Ewins ;  we  shall  presently  reach 

was   not   prepared  for  the  wolfish  the  matter  in  which  you  are  more 
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immediately  interested;  and  I  pray  your  interest  as  well  as  yoar  duty 

you  to  observe  that,  while  you  can  to  try  to  clear  yourself,  by  sta^g 

do  yourself  no  possible  harm  by  tell-  without  reservation  what  you  know 

ing  me  what  you  know  of  that  trans-  of  this  nefarious  business." 

action,  your  silence  or  obstinacy  may  "Pll     do    it^     squire!"     replied 

compel  me,  however  reluctantly,  to  Ewins.        "IVe    a    kinder    notion 

adopt  another  course.    Having  given  you  mean  well  by  me ;    anyhow,  I 

you  that  friendly  hint,  I  now  ask  can't  be  in  a  straiter  jam  than  tfjis. 

you  plainly  whether  Speedwell  did  Besides,    I  know    right   .well    that 

not  derive  his  information  from  a  devil's     bastard     the    Jew    would 

young  man   engaged  in  the  public  swear  me  to  the  gallows  if  he  got  a 

service  ?"  chance  of  peaching  first  I" 

"  Wall,  squire,  I  don't  mind  tell-  "  On  that,"  said  I,  anxious  to  en- 

ing  you  that  I  guessed  as  much ;  but  courage  the  tendency  of  my  estim- 

I  took  care  to  keep  my  own  neck  able    acquaintance    towards    confes- 

out  of  that  halter,  for  I  never  set  sion,  "  you  may  reckon  with  perfect 

eyes    on    the    young    loafer    whom  certainty.       Speedwell    will    never 

Speedwell  put  up  to  the  dodge.''  stretch  hemp  if  perjury  can  find  him 

"  But  you  went  into  the  specula-  a  substitute."                                      ^ 

tion  afterwards?"  "  Don't  speak  In  that  way,  squire  I" 

"I  allcrw  I  did.     I  wasn't  to  be  said  the  Yankee,  with  a  spasmodic 

hindered  doing  a  good  streak  of  busi-  twitch  of   the   mouth.      '^That's  a 

ness    because  I  had   rather  a  clear  kind  of  cravat  I  have  no  fancy  to 

notion  of  the  way  the  cards  would  try  on,  if  I  can  help  it.      So   I'll 

turn  up."  even   make    a    clean    breast    of  it 

"We  need  not  enter  into  the  You  see  the  way  was  this.  Speed- 
moral  argument,  Mr.  Ewins,"  said  I ;  well  and  I  had  been  doing  a  deal  of 
"and  now,  as  to  the  forgeries "  business  on  joint  hook  in  the  shares 

Mr.  Ewins  sprang  to  his  feet.  of  that  particular  consarn ;    and  it 

"Rope's    the    word  I"     cried    he.  so  happened  that  when  we  got  the 

"I  know'd  the  murder  would  out.  information    that  was    to  send   the 

It's  all  up  with  Jefferson  J.  Ewins  I  line  down,   we  were    clean  out  of 

Lynching  ain't  nice ;  but  it's  a  mercy  scrip.    Of  course  our  game  was  to 

compared  to  being  tucked  up  of  a  sell  before  the  secret  oozed  out,  and 

cold  morning  for  Britishers  to  snig-  that    we    did    pretty    largely;     but 

ger  at  I  and  I  all  the  while  as  inno-  when  settling-day  came  we  had  no 

cent  as  an  oyster  I     Oh,  Squire  Sin-  stock    to  deliver,  and    prices  were 

clair,   don't    you    think    it   possible  rather  higher  than  before.    Fact  is, 

that  I  might  somehow  manage  to  we  had  poked  the  fire  rather  too 

absquatulate?"  early.    I  was  for  paying  the  differ- 

"  I  fear  not,  Mr.  Ewins,"  I  replied,  ence,  trusting  to  make  all  right  by 
"If  I,  who  certainly  was  not  look-  the  next  move;  but  Speedwell 
ing  for,  nor  even  thinking  of  you,  wouldn't  hear  of  that — you  might 
could  at  once  see  through  your  dis-  as  well  try  to  get  honey-comb  out 
guise,  what  chance  is  there  of  your  of  the  mouth  of  a  bcAr  as  extract  a 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  officers  hard  dollar  from  such  a  button -up'd 
who  are  regularly  trained  as  detec-  file!  He  told  me  that  he  knew  a 
tives?  Why,  man,  you  would  be  ap-  chap  who  had  lots  of  that  paper  on 
prehended  at  the  railway  terminus  I  hand,  and  would  lend  it  to  us  as  a 
But  calm  yourself,  and  sit  down,  favour,  if  I  would  give  my  receipt; 
You  say  that  you  are  innocent;  and  *for,'  said  S|)eedwell,  *it's  a  rule 
I  have  every  disposition  to  believe  among  our  people  not  to  deal,  by 
that  you  are  so.  I  do  not  think  you  way  of  bargain,  in  such  things  with 
are  a  man  who  would  wilfully  com-  those  of  their  own  family  and  per- 
mit a  crime,  but  that  you  are  very  suasion ;  and  the  cove  who  can  give 
seriously  compromised  is  unfortun-  us  the  accommodation  happens  to 
ately  but  too  certain.    It  is  therefore  be  my  uncle  and  a  Kabbi.    I'll  make 
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all  sqoiare  with  him  if  you'll  grant  cause  his  sagacity  was  less,  but  be- 
the  acknowledgment.  We'll  touch  c«iuse  he  paused  upon  mere  roguery, 
the  money  in  the  mean  time ;  and  whereas  the  Israelite  launched  bold- 
next  week,  when  the  stock's  at  the  ly,  and  yet  astutely,  into  crime.  It 
lower  figure,  we  can  buy  in,  and  is  astonishing  how  many  men  there 
hand  over  the  paper  to  Lazarus.' "  are,  moving   even   in   good    society, 

"  Then,  Mr.  Ewins,"  said  I,  "  if  I  who  will  cheat,   though  they   daro 

com[)rehend  you  rightly,  Mr.  Speed-  not  steal.     The  fine  old  ethical  sense 

well's   proposal   involved   something  of  the   middle   ages,  when  weighing 

reseuibling  a  fraud  upon  his  uncle,  the  one  offence    against  the  other, 

if    indeed    such    a    relative    exist-  was  in  favour  of  the  bold  marauder, 

ed?"  Robin    Hood  makes    free  wiih   the 

"  I  guess  it  might,"  replied  Ewins;  saddle-bags  of  the  abbot,  and  is  not 
"but,  you  see,  I  wasn't  bound  to  thereby  lowered  in  our  estimation, 
cough,  if  he  thought  he  could  get  Little  John  bestows  upon  the  spend- 
within  reach  of  the  old  billy-goat  on  thrift  nephew  the  purse  which  he 
the  blind  side.  I  allow,  though,  has  just  extorted  from  the  miserly 
I  was  a  tarnation  fool — I  ought  to  old  uncle,  and  the  deed  has  a  flavour 
have  known  better  than  to  walk  of  benevolence.  Nowadays,  though 
fnto  such  a  trap.  But  I  thought  the  actual  crime  is  justly  and  vigorously 
dodge  a  right  good  one,  and  sure  to  punished,  chicanery  does  not  enter 
succeed.  I  signed  my  name  to  a  paper  into  the  black  catalogue,  and  a  man 
acknowledgirjg  the  receipt  of  a  huge  may  dirty  his  fingers  more  than 
lot  of  shares,  with  which  we  effected  once  before  he  is  repudiated  by 
the  settlement."  society. 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?"  Ewins  was  beyond   all    doubt    a 

"  Don't  you  conceit  it  ?  Darned  most  voracious  leech ;  and  had  he 
if  every  hit  of  that  paper  waren't  a  been  swindled  by  his  more  daring 
forgery  !  I  took  a  note  of  the  num-  confederate  out  of  the  whole  of  his 
bers  at  the  time,  it  being  my  habit  unrighteous  gains — ^yea,  fleeced,  hide 
to  chalk  such  things  down — though,  and  wool — 1  should  not  have  felt 
I  recollect  now.  Speedwell  pretended  the  smallest  regret.  But  this  was  a 
to  be  in  a  tearing  hurry  ;  and  I  different  matter.  No  doubt  he  had 
learned  yesterday  morning,  from  a  been  playing  falsely,  and  therefore 
sure  source,  that  the  whole  concern  was  answerable  for  the  consequences ; 
is  forged  I  Waren't  that  a  stunning  but  he,  too,  had  been  imposed  on  by 
fix?  I  sent  to  inquire  about  Speed-  the  bolder  villain,  and  made  an  un- 
well :  he  had  pulled  up  stakes,  and  witting  accessory  to  a  deed  for  which 
made  clearings,  I  can't  tell  where,  he  was  answerable  to  the  law.  Ap- 
carrying  with  him,  too,  every  cent  pearances  were  greatly  against  him. 
of  the  money  that  was  paid  for  the  The  fact  of  the  forgery  once  estab- 
shares!  I  saw  clear  enough  that  lished,  it  would  be  easy,  through 
I  would  be  nailed  in  the  first  in-  the  brokers,  who  were  deeply  inte- 
stance  as  tlie  utterer,  so  I  notioned  rested  in  forwarding  the  inquiry,  to 
that  it  would  be  best  for  my  con-  discover  the  party  who  had  deliver- 
stitution  to  take  the  benefit  of  sea  ed  the  scrip;  and  so  Ewins  would 
air.  That's  the  whole  story.  Squire  stand  committed.  Speedwell,  it 
Sinclair,  and  it's  true,  every  word  was  to  be  presumed,  had  taken  care 
of  it,  or  may  I  be  clawed  to  death  that  there  should  be  no  evidence  of 
by  wild  cats  I"  any    further    transaction;    and   the 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  elas-  Rabbi   Lazarus    being    obviously   a 

ticity  of    his    moral    notions,  I  felt  myth,  no  means  of  proving  his  inno- 

rather  sorr}'  for  Ewins.    This  reve-  cence  seemed  available  to  the  unfor- 

lation,  of  which  I  did  not  doubt  the  tunate  Yankee, 

sincerity,  showed  me  that  his  specu-  '*  Have    you    any    suspicion,    Mr. 

lative  and  inventive  genius  had  sue-  Ewins,   from  whom  that  scrip  was 

oumbed  to  that  of  the  Jew,  not  be-  actually  obtained  ?    Speedwell  could 
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hardly  have  managed   this  without    main  here  for  the   present^  and  to 
assistance."  keep  yonrself  quite  private.    If  you 

"  I  swear  I  know  nothing  more  show  yourself  in  the  streets,  you 
about  it  than  the  babe  unborn  I"  may  rely  upon  it  that  you  will  be 
replied  Ewins.  instantly  arrested  ;     Speedwell  will 

**  Then  I  must  needs  say  that,  as  take  the  alarm,  and  go  into  con- 
matters  stand,  you  are  in  an  ex-  cealment,  for  which,  doubtless,  he 
tremeiy  ugly  predicament."  has  many  facilities,   and    your  last 

"  I  guess,  squire,  that's  my  own  chance  of  safety  wiU  be  thrown 
notion  too  ;  but  can't  you  contrive    away." 

somehow  to  help  me  out  of  it  ?  It's  "  Say  no  more,  squire!"  said 
the  revarse  of  pleasant,  I  can  tell  Ewins.  **  I'll  keep  as  quiet  as  a  run- 
you,  to  be  fixed  like  a  wolf  in  a  away  nigger  in  a  sugar-barrel.  But 
trap,  looking  out  for  the  squatter,  you  won't  desert  me,  squire,  at  such 
who,  he  knows,  will  knock  him  on  a  push  as  this  ?" 
the  head."  "  Be  assured  that  I  will  not,  Mr. 

"  At  present,  Mr.  Ewins,  I  can  Ewins.  I  must  now  leave  you  for 
BDggest  nothing;  but  you  have  acted  the  pnr[)08e  of  making  some  further 
very  wisely  in  confiding  your  story  inquiries,  but  I  shall  return  in  the 
to  me.  I  have  special  reasons  of  my  evening,  when  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
own  for  desiring  that  the  villany  to  give  you  some  comforting  intelli- 
of  this  man.  Speedwell   should    be    gence." 

thoroughly  exposed  and  punished;  "Comfort!"  said  the  Yankee.  "I 
and  you  may  vAy  upon  it  that  I  guess  I  shan't  feel  comfortable  again 
shall  spare  no  efibrt  to  accomplish  till  I  suck  a  gin-sling  in  Charleston, 
that.  If  we  can  bring  the  guilt  But  it's  all  my  own  fault.  IVe  al- 
home  to  him,  you  may  escape ;  other-  lowed  myself  to  get  off  the  rails ; 
wise  you  stand  in  some  risk,  not  and  I  begin  to  think  that  the  Me- 
perhaps  of  suffering  by  the  hands  of  thody  parson  was  right  after  all, 
Jack  Ketch,  but  of  increasing  your  when  he  said,  "  Vice  is  a  skunk  that 
experiences  by  a  voyage  to  a  penal  smells  awfully  rank  when  stirred  up 
colony.    My  advice  to  you  is  to  re-    by  the  pole  of  misfortune!" 


CHAPTER  XUIL — A   DISCLOSURE. 

This  was  destined  to  be  a  busy  day  stonning,  and  stinging  as  is  ganging 

for   me.      Not    encountering   Davie  on  yonder !     They  are  a'  crying  out 

Osett,  I  repaired  to  my  own  rooms,  that  they  are  robbed,  and  every  man 

where  I  found  him  awaiting  my  re-  suspects  his  neighbour." 
turn  in  a  state  of  considerable  excite-        "  Then  the  real  criminal  has  not 

ment.  yet  been  discovered  ?" 

"  Lord  save  us  a',  Mr.  Norman  !"  "  I'm  thinking  no.  But  a  com- 
be cried,  "  hae  ye  heard  the  wonder-  mittee  of  investigation,  as  they  ca* 
ful  news  that  has  set  London  in  a  it,  is  sitting,  and  some  of  the  City 
bleeze  !"  magistrates  have  taken   the  job  in 

"  This  story   of  the  railway  for-  hand.    But  you'll  no  hinder  people 

geries,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Davie  ?"  from  saying  that   your  friend    Mr. 

,     "  Ay,  just  that  I     I  didna  gie  the  Beaton  kens  mair  than  he  should  do 

folk  here  the  credit  of  thinking  they  about  the  transaction,  and  I  heard  tell 

should  be  so  easily  skeered ;  but  if  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  folk  to  be 

a  new   gunpowder    plot    had    been  examined." 

fand   out,  they   couldna  mak'   mair        "  I    should     wonder,"  I    replied, 

o't.     1  have  been  clown  to  the  City ;  "  that  any  man  in  his  senses  could 

and   I   never  siiw  onything  to  com-  entertain    so    preposterous    an   idea 

pare  til't  but  a  half-harried  wasp's  for  a  single   moment,   were    I   not 

byke :   sic  fleeing,  and   buzzing,  and  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  times  of 
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panic  people  will  credit  almost  any-  down    the  nambers  of  the   shares, 

thing  I     Setting  aside  his  undonbted  which  tallied    precisely  with   t^ose 

high  character,  is  it  possible  to  con-  on  the  falsified  paper.     The  missing 

ceive  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Beaton's  high  secretary  and  Speedwell  might  pos- 

position  would  lend  him^lf  to  a  fraud  sibly  have  been  in  league,  and,  from 

which  was  certain  to  be  immediately  fear  of  detection,  have  fled  together, 

detected  ?"  or  at  least  simultaneously.   Such  were 

'*  That's  just  what  I  said  mysel' ;  the  thoughts  that  rapidly  crossed  my 

but  the  chield  I  spoke  wi' — he  was  mind;   but  I   was  anxious  to  hear 

a  dour  auld  deevil  o'  a  broker — gied  more,  and  Davie  proceeded. 

a  kind  o'  grunt,  and  speered  if  I  had  "  The  next  tiling,    Mr.    Norman, 

never  heard  tell  of  one  Aislabie,  a  that  looks   unco  queer  is  this — t^at 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   who  for  some  thousands  of  shares,  repre- 

was  drummed  out  of  the  House  of  seating    I    wotna  what    amount  of 

Commons    for    some  pliskie    o'  the  money,  there  are  duplicates  in  cir- 

same  kind   as  this.     And    sooth    to  culatii>n;   and  the  best  engravers  in 

say,    Mr.    Norman,    if    one-half   o'  London  are  ready  to  swear  that  the 

what   I    hae    heard    be    true,    Mr.  signatures    are    precisely    identical. 

Beaton  will  be  sair  put  to  it  to  gar  If  that  be  sae — and  I  heard  it  on 

folks  believe  that  he  has  keep'd  his  gude  authority — there  will  bo  braw 

fingers  clean."  wark  for  the  lawyers.     Scrip's  just 

*'  Why,  what    have    you   heard,  like    bank-notes :    if   twa    of   them 

Davie,  beyond  mere  vague  and  gene-  bear  the  same  number,  it  stands  to 

ral  suspicion  ?"  reason  that  they  canna  baith  repre- 

**  I'll  tell    you    that  in   a    jiffey.  sent  the  same  amount  of  money ;  and 

First   and   foremost,    they   say    that  if  neither  set  are  forgeries — that  is, 

the  local  secretary,  whose  name  was  as  regards  the    signatures — Beaton, 

to  the  scrip  along  with  those  of  two  and  the   other  director  that  signed, 

directors,  of  whom  Beaton  was  one,  are  clearly   liable.      Doubtless  they 

has  fled  the  country.     He  left  Lon-  may  have  recourse  against  the  com- 

don  mair  than  a  week  ago,  and  has  pany,  but  I  take  that  to  be  a  despe- 

never  since  been  heard  of;  and  his  rate  chance." 

liabilities  are  weel  kenn'd  to  be  en-  *'  What    you  tell  me  now,  Davie, 

ormous.      Now  it  is  not  to  be  sup-  establishes    a     strong    presumption 

posed  that  he  has  gane  oflf  altogether  that  Mr.  Beaton,  far  from  perpetrat- 

toom-handed ;    and,  my  &rtie,  if  he  ing    a    fraud,    has    been  made   the 

has  .gotten  in  his    pouch   ony thing  victim    of   a    deliberate  conspiracy, 

like  one-third  of  the  money  that  was  He     may,     indeed,    unintentionally 

paid  for  the  falsified  scrip,  he  may  have  signed  a  fraudulent  issue,  for 

cock   his  beaver  in  New  York,  and  which  he  'may  legally  be  liable ;  but 

keep  the  crown  o'  the  causeway  I"  that  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 

This  piece  of  intelligence  perfectly  afiect  his  character." 
astounded  me.  If  it  were  true  that  Davie  shook  his  head, 
the  secretary  had  really  fled — and  **  Mr.  Norman,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
such  disappearances  were  in  tliose  happened  to  have  scrip  in  your 
days  very  far  from  uncommon — the  pocket-book,  for  which  you  had  paid 
weight  of  suspicion  would  neces-  — we  shall  say  five  thousand  pound 
sarily  be  removed  from  Ewins,  and  — and  were  told  that  it  was  as  worth- 
even  Speedwell  might  have  been  less  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation 
imposed  on.  It  was  in  the  highest  as  the  notes  of  the  Ayrshire  Bank, 
degree  improbable  that  the  Yankee  it's  my  belief  that  you  would  not  be 
could  have  made  any  mistake  as  to  just  quite  so  charitable  in  opinion, 
the  character  of  the  scrip  which  he  And  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
had  been  induced  to  borrow  and  your  ain  een  might  have  been 
put  into  circulation.  He  was  much  pyked  out;  for  had  you  consented 
too  sharp  for  that.  Besides,  he  to  take  scrip  instead  of  hard  cash 
had   taken    the  precaution  to    note  on   a  day   that  you  may   weel    re- 
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member,    Pse  warrant    you'd    have  <lid  scathe  to  me  or  mine;  bat  for  a' 

been  as  mad  against  Beaton  as  the  ye  say,  Mr.  Norman,  ye'll  no  prevent 

lave."  me   from  thinking  that    he    is    gey 

"Possibly,  Davie,  you  are   right;  like   a   blawn-up   bladder,  and  that, 

but,  not  being  in  that  predicament,  I  ye  ken,  if  it  is  fit  for  naething  else, 

am  the  inore  likely  to  give  an  impar-  sorts  grandly  for  a  foot-ba'.      But  I 

tial  judgment."  should   ask  your  pardon,   for  I  hae 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  Davie,  "  what  observed,  mair  nor  aoce,  that  ye 
matters  character  in  a  case  like  this?  hae  a  kind  o'  hankering  for  thae 
Character's  a  grand  thing  for  a  puir  Beatous,  the  cause  of  which  I  canna 
chap  like  me,  or  for  any  lad  that  has  comprehend,  for  I  traw  ye  hae  little 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  It's  to  thank  him  for." 
our  certificate,  and  what  we  must  \^  Never  you  mind,  Davie,  what  I 
needs  carry  with  us  if  we  hope  to  think  or  feel.  I  own,  however,  that 
hop  up  from  ae  branch  to  the  ither  I  have  strong  reasons  for  wishini: 
of  the  social  tree.  But  when  a  that  no  suspicion  may  rest  upon  Mr, 
man  gets  to  the  tap  he  commonly  Beaton's  probity,  whatever  may  be- 
does  just  what  he  likes  best,  without  come  of  his  fortune;  and  therefore 
caring  far  the  clash  of  those  below  I  am  anxious  that  this  strange  busi- 
him.  However,  the  matter  as  it  ness  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
Btands  is  a  perfect  puzzle.  Ae  thing  gated.  What  you  have  told  me 
is  clear  enough,  and  that  is,  that  regarding  the  double  issue  of  shares 
there  has  been- toul  play  somewhere,  is  certainly  perplexing,  and  does 
The  secretary  chield  will  hae  the  not  bear  out  some  suspicions  that 
wyte  on't,  for  it's  like  by  this  time  were  forming  in  my  mind,  for  I  have 
he's  out  of  reach  of  fugie  warrants;  already  received  a  curious  couunu- 
and  Beaton,  whether  he  can  clear  nication  on  the  subject.  However, 
himself  or  no,  maun  abide  the  con-  I  must  not  neglect  any  possible 
sequences.  Tlie  banks  will  be  down  chance  of  obtaining  more  accurate 
upon  him  now;  and  the  wealth  that  information.  The  first  person  I 
he  thought  sae  muckle  o' — house  wish  to  see  is  Flusher,  for  whom 
gear,  plenishing,  and  a' — will  be  you  were  kind  enough  to  find  em- 
swept  away  like  the  jingling  river-  ployment." 

ice  when  Tweed  comes  down  after  a  ''I  can  bring  him  to  ye   in   five 

thaw!"  minutes,"  said  Davie.     "Troth,  Mr. 

''Unhappy    man  I     he    is    indeed  Norman,'  the    obligation  is    on   my 

greatly  to  be  pitied."  side,  for*  he  is  a  handy  creature  and 

"Deil    a    bit  o'   me   pities  him!"  a  wilHng,  and  never  deserts  his  work 

said  Davie.      "  Better  folks  than  he  for  a  spree." 

have  felt  the  black  ox  tread  on  their  "  Then  ])ray  fetch   him,"    said  I. 

foot,  and  the  warld  hjis  made  sma'  "  And   now,   Davie,  old  companion, 

maen  for  them."  I  must  take  you  into  my  confidence, 

"Fie,   Osett!"    said    I — "that    is  for  I  may  need  a  friend  on  whom  I 

not  spoken  like  a  Christian.     All  of  can  rely  to  help  me,  it  may  be  with 

us    have    our    faults ;    and    though    hand  as  well  as  head " 

pride  is  a  very  detestable  one,  it  is  "  Not  a  word  mair,  Mr.  Norman  1 

not  for  us  to  rejoice  when  God  sees  I'm   the   man  that   will  stick  to  ye 

fit  to  rebuke   it.      Mr.  Beattm  may  like    a  brither;    and   though   I   am 

have    been    arrogant,    but    I    never  maybe  no  so  learned  as  some  o'  thae 

heard  it  said   tliat  he  was   unjust ;  parliamentary    chields,    'od  I  whiles 

and  if,  in  his  aitemj»t  to  climb  high  think  that  I  hae  as  gude  a  grip  o' 

above    his  fellows,   he   has   been   so  common  sense   as   the  best  o'  them, 

terribly  stricken  down,  rather  let  us  If  it   comes  to  the  use   of  hands,  I 

take  warning  from  his  fate  than  exult  fear  no  living  man,  if  ye  dinna  bring 

over  his  misfcirtune."  sair   odds   against    me,   as   you   did 

"  I'm    sure  1   bear  nae  ill   will  to  down-by  at  Wilbury." 

the   man,"  sai<l  Davie.      "He  never  " Thank  you,  foster-brother !     And 
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now  let  08  ascertain  whether  Flusher  vene.     Heaven    help    him  !    but  let 

can  throw  any  light  on  the  business  me  strive  to  do  my  duty  in  that 

on  hand ;  afterwards  I  shall  explain  course  which  is  dictated  by  honour 

to  you  everything."  and  by  love." 

^*  So,  then,"  soliloquised  I,  when  Davie  Osett  presently  appeared, 
Osett  had  departed  on  his  mission,  with  Flusher  in  his  train. 
"  all  is  over  with  the  proud  mer-  *'  Mr.  Flusher,"  I  said,  "  it  may 
chant!  The  men  who  fawned  upon  be  in  your  power  to  render  me  an 
him  yesterday,  because  they  hoped  essential  service.  You  once  inform- 
to  profit  by  his  favoui's,  will  turn  ed  me  that  professional  work  had 
against  him  <o-morrow,  and  swell  been  offered  to  you,  but  that  you 
with  their  voices  the  general  chorus  declined  undertaking  it  because  it 
of  obloquy.  The  summer  friends  was  of  an  illegal  or  criminal  nature, 
will  fall  from  him;  those  who  have  Was  not  that  so?" 
shared  his  feasts  will  be  the  first  to  "  It  was,  sir — just  as  you  say." 
denounce  his  extravagance ;  the  *'  Mort-ver,  I  remember  that  Mr, 
politicians  who  pointed  to  him  as  a  Si)eedwell,  when  you  and  he  were 
model  of  U[)right  enterprise  will  de-  conversing  together  in  the  Arcade, 
nounce  him  as  an  inifposter;  the  taunted  you  with  squeamishness  for 
hypocrites  who  craved  his  advice  refusing  employment.  Will  yon  fa- 
will  now  revile  him  as  a  fo(;lI  vonr  me  by  explaining  the  circum- 
Well,  well,  it  is  the  way  of  the  stance  to  which  he  then  alluded — 
world,  that  recognises  no  standard  that  is,  if  you  are  not  bound  by  any 
of  excellence  save  success,  and  re-  solemn  promise  to  secresy  ?" 
gards  failure  as  a  crime  I  But  Mary  "  I  have  given  no  such  promise, 
— here  at  least  her  persecution  ends,  sir,  and  I  shall  frankly  tell  you 
for  after  this  event  she  need  not  everything.  When  I  arrived  here 
fear  the  renewal  of  the  addresses  of  from  Manchester  I  was,  as  I  think 
Lord  PeniUnd.  Strange,  that  the  I  told  yuu  before,  in  a  very  desti- 
adversity  of  the  man  through  whom  tute  condition — anxious  to  procure 
I  have  been  made  independent  Wi)rk,  but  unable  to  find  any.  I 
should  affi>rd  me  the  only  reason-  had  applied  in  vain  to  several  en- 
able prospect  of  attaining  to  the  gravers,  and  was  returning  home 
highest  happiness  I  desire  I  Stranger  one  evening  almost  broken-hearted, 
still,  that  the  antagonism  which  our  when  I  chanced  to  observe,  in  the 
only  interview  provoked  should  window  of  an  obscure  shop  in  a 
have  forwarded  the  hope  which  at  street  leading  from  Seven  Dials,  a 
one  time  appeared  to  be  entirely  ticket  bearing  the  words,  'Engrav- 
visionary !  But,  if  I  have  estirilated  ing  done  here.'  I  knew  the  locality 
Mary  Beaton's  character  aright,  she  to  be  one  of  indifferent  reputation : 
will  not  stoop  to  accept,  as  a  refuge  the  greater  part  of  the  shops  were 
from  poverty,  any  off.r  that  might  receptacles  for  old  clothes  or  broken 
be  dictated  by  the  mere  selfishness  metal ;  and  the  men  who  lounged 
of  love.  I  shall  strive  to  win  her  about  the  doors  were  obviously  of 
by  vindicating  her  father's  honour,  that  class  which  is  especially  liable  to 
and,  that  once  established,  why,  let  the  scrutiny  of  the  police, 
the  world  say  its  worst  No  sage  **  Determined  not  to  throw  away 
has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  talisman  even  the  smallest  chance  of  obtain- 
against  misfortune;  and  the  only  ing  employment,  and  yet  anythiuff 
wise  men  of  the  earth  are  those  who  but  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  I 
have  borne  it  with  equanimity,  opened  the  door,  which  gave  motion 
This  man  will  not  do  so.  He  will  to  a  bell  fastened  to  a  spring.  It 
chafe  like  the  caged  tiger,  nnlil  his  was  a  small  dingy  room,  without 
furious  rage  is  that  of  self-destrnc-  any  counter,  but  tapestried  with 
tion ;  for  he  falls  from  such  a  height  cast-off  apparel,  and  near  the  Tfire 
that  the  brain  must  necessarily  reel,  two  men  were  seated,  apparently  in 
and   something  like  madness  inter-  close    conversation.    Que   o^   them, 
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immediately  on  my  entrance,  turned  " '  But  can  yon   execute  a  plate, 

his  back,  so  that  I  could  not  get  a  the    impressions   from   which    shall 

glimpse  of    his  features,  while  the  be  precisely  similar  to,  and  undistin- 

other,  a  big  strong  man  of  repulsive  guisliuble  from,  a  copy  placed  in  your 

appearance,  who  was  apparently  the  hands  ?' 

master  of   the   premises,  demanded  ^^  ^  That  is  not  quite  so  easy ;  but 

in  a  surly  tone  what  I  wanted.  it  can  be  done,  and  I  have  no  objec- 

"  i    replied   by    referring   to    the  tion  to  make  the  attempt.' 

ticket  in  the  window,  and  explained  "  '  Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  master,' 

that  I  was  an  operative  engraver,  interrupted   the  man  of  the  house. 

on  the  look-out  fur  a  job,  and  will-  *  It's   clear  you    are  going  to  take 

ing  to  undertake  any  for  less  than  your  own  way  as  to  this,  and  it's 

the  usual  wage.  no  business  of  mine  to  prevent  voo. 

**'Then  you  may  go  about  your  But  it   you    will    take  up  with    a 

business,'    said    the    man.     ^Bundle  tramp  who  has  never  been  on  the 

yourself  off  in   less  than  no   time;  regular  lay,  settle  with   him  some- 

youVe  not  wanted  here.     1  take  it  where  else  than  in  my  crib.    I  keep 

you're  none  of  our  set,  and  we  never  house  for  none  but  true  boys ;  so,  if 

trust  jobs  to  any  but  our  pals.'  you  want  to  cut  any  more  whids  you 

*^  At   this    his    comrade    plucked  must  go  and  patter  elsewhere.' 

him    by    the    coat,   and    muttered  "*Well,    there's    sense    in    that,' 

something  which  I  could  not  hear.  said   the  other,  '  though    you    need 

"'No,  no  I'  said  the  other.     'It's  not  be  quite  so  grumpy.     Hark  ye, 

no  good  trusting  to  a  cove  unless  friend.     Meet  me  to-morrow  night, 

jou  are  sure   sartain  that  he  does  at  ten  oVlock  precisely,  at  the  place 

not  peach.     For  anything  we  know,  I  have  noted  on  this  card.    Inquire 

this  may  be  a  trap,  and  I  won't  go  for  Mr.  Tibbetts,  and  the  waiter  will 

•out  of  the  regular  line  of  business  to  show  you  to  a  room.    There  we  can 

please  you  or  any  man  ! '  confer  further.    Meantime,  keep  your 

'' '  Confound  you  for  an  obstinate  tongue  from  wagging,  and  take  this 
ass  1' was  the  reply.     'You  told  me  as  an  earnest.' 
that  you  can  think  of  no  one  fit  to  "  So  saying,  he  threw  me  a  crown- 
do  the  trick,  and  now,  when  an  op-  piece ;    and    the    landlord,  growling 

portunity  presents  itself '  here  he  like  a  mastiff,  half  jostled  me  into 

lowered  his  voice  again,  and  the  rest  the  street.     On  the  following  nighty 

of  the  conversation  was  conducted  in  I  went  punctually  to  the  place  in- 

whispers.  dicated — a  small  public-house  in  an 

"At  length  the  master  of  the  alley  off  Holborn.  I  was  ushered 
house  apparently  yielded  the  point,  into  an  apartment,  where  I  found 
and  sat  down  with  a  growl  of  dis-  the  stranger  with  whom  I  had  al- 
approbation ;  while  the  other,  still  ready  communicated,  and  a  flash- 
concealing  his  face,  though  he  made  looking  man,  who  was  no  other  than 
a  movement  which  enabled  him  to  Speedwell." 

see.mine,  asked  me  several  questions  "  I  knew  we  should  get  on  the 
as  to  my  circumstances,  previous  trace  at  lost!^'  cried  I,  interraptiDg 
history,  and  professional  experience  Fl usher's  narrative.  "  Notwithstand- 
— the  answers  to  which  seemed  to  ing  all  his  turnings  and  windings,  the 
satisfy  Him.  He  then  took  out  a  rascal  could  not  escape.  But  the 
pocket-book,  and,  handing  to  me,  other  person,  Mr.  Fiusher — ^what  sort 
over  his  shoulder,  one  or  two  slips  of  a  man  was  he  ?" 
of  engraved  paper,  which  purported  "  His  real  name,"  replied  Fiusher, 
to  be  railway  obligations,  inquired  "I  have  not  discovered,  nor  did  I 
whether  I  could  execute  such  work  ever  see  him  again  after  that  inter- 
as  that  ?  view.     But  he  was  a  middle-nged 

**'Most  certainly,'   I  said;   there  man,  rather  stout  in  figure,  bald  on 

is  nothing  in  that  requiring  extra-  the  forehead,  and  with  sand-coloured 

,<ttdinary  skilj.'  hair." 
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"  And  big  red   whiskers?"  asked        "  *  That,  sir,'  said  I,  stoutly, '  I  will 

Davie  Osett.  not  do;   neither  will  I  sobmit  to  bo 

"Yes,  they  certainly  were.    And,  incarcerated  even  for  a  single  hour. 

DOW  that  I  think  of  it,  he  bore  a  If  the  work  is  of »  fair  and  honest  kind, 

peculiar  mark,  for  I  observe<l  that  he  no  such  precautions  are  requisite — if 

wanted  a  finger  on  the  right  hand!  "  otherwise,  I  aui  not  the  man  for  your 

"  Huzzay!     The  murder 's  out  now  turn.' 
— I  ken  him  brnwly  I  "  shouted  Davie.        "  *  Why,  you  fool,'  said  the  other, 

"  That  was  nae  ither  than  the  miss-  reddening,  *  do  you  think  I  want  to 

ing    secretary  1       He's    a    Durham  kidnap  you!     Don't  you  know  that 

chield   tfiat,  and   his  name's  Dobig-  operative  tailors — flints  or  dungs,  as 

ginjr.     His  pirlie  was  obackit  off  by  a  they  are  called — are  always  required, 

maoln'ne."  when  they  get  a  job,  to  finish  it  on 

"Tliis  is  indeed  an  important  dis-  their  employers'  premises?     I  know 

covery,"  I  said.     "  Well,  Mr.  Fiusher,  nothing  about  you  beyond  what  you 

what  took  place  afterwards? "  have  told  me  yourself^  which  may  bo 

*^  Why,  sir,  after  a  good  deal  of  cir-  a    parcel  of   confounded    lies;    and 

cumlocution — for  they  did  not  seem  what  security  have  I,  if  you  are  left 

very  willing  to  come  to  the  point,  to  yourself,  that  you  will  perform  the 

and  I  had  to  answer  many  questions  work  within  the  allotted  time?    Do 

about  my  circumstances  and  position  you  think  I  will  run  the  risk  of  your 

—  they  had    a    private  colloquy  of  getting  drunk  and  disappointing  me? 

Bora©  length,  which  ended  by  Speed-  I  am  willing  to  give  you  two  sove- 

well  making  a  gesture  of   acquies-  reigns  just  now,  because  you  really 

ceiice.     After  doing  so,  he  left  the  seem  to  be  a  poor  devil,  and  I  want 

room  immediately,  without  addressing  you  to  provide  yourself  with  proper 

a  word  to  me;  and  the  other  pro-  tools;   but  the  work   must  be  done 

duced    the  document  of  which   be  under  my  superintendence,  or  not  at 

wished  me  to  make  a  facsimile.     It  all.' 

was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  a        "  ^  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  '  there  is  roa- 

form  of  scrip  cernficature  for  an  issue  son  in   what  yon   say,  and  in  that 

of  new  shares  in  the  Pooklington  Rail-  respect  I  am  ready  to  conform  to 

way."  your  will.     But  as  for  taking  an  oath 

*'  The  very  lino  I  imagined !     Pray  of  secrecy,  you  will  never  persuade 

go  on,  Mr.  Fiusher."  me  to  that' 

'*  1  ^As  to  have  the  plate  ready        "  *  My  good  fellow  I'  said  he,  some- 

within  two  days,  for  executing  which  what    more    confidingly,    I    suppose 

I  was  to  receive  two  pounds  instantly,  because  I  had  yielded  a  point;  'how 

with  seven  more  on  delivery,  which,  can  you  ever  expect  to  get  on  in  tho 

you  must  understand,  was  a  rate  of  world  if  you  persist  in  such  ridicn- 

payment  far  above  the  value  of  tho  Ions  scruples?    Don't  you  know  that 

work  required."  the  whole  Privy  Council  aro  sworn 

" '  But,'  said  he,  *  my  fine  fellow,  to  secrecy ;  and  do  you  think  your- 
there  are  two  conditions  with  which  self  better  than  the  first  statesmen 
you  must  comply.  In  the  first  place,  of  the  lan:l  ?  I  could  satisfy  you  at 
after  you  have  provided  yourself  with  once,  if  I  chose  to  do  so,  but  really, 
a  plate  and  tools,  and  what  other  when  I  engage  to  pay  you  three  times 
things  you  require,  you  must  go  to  a  the  value  of  tho  work,  I  must  main- 
place  which  I  shall  name  to  you,  and  tain  that  you  have  no  right  to  ask 
there  remain,  under  lock  and  key,  explanations.  I  might  tell  you,  which 
until  the  work  is  done.  This  copy  is  not  far  from  tho  truth,  that 
goes  with  me  in  the  mean  time.  In  the  plate  from  which  this  im- 
the  second  place,  you  must  take  an  pression  was  taken  has  been  mislaid 
oath,  which  I  shall  now  administer,  or  lost,  and  that  the  person  for  whom 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  I  act  must  have  it  replaced  within 
mention  this  transaction  to  a  human  two  days,  otherwise  ho  will  bo  liable 
being.'  to  severe  penalties.    But  7  ^m  'tH 
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entitled  to  disclose  secrets;    and,  in  ^^  And    joa    did    rigbt^,"    said    I, 

availing    myself    of    your    skill,    I  "for     they    certainly    were    fairly 

must  take  care  to  have  you  equally  earned." 

bound.'  "  And,  mair  than  that^  it 's  aye  law- 

*'  *  That,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  does  not  ful  to  make  spoil  of  the  Egyptians," 

satisfy    me.      If    there    are    secrets  added  Osett. 

which  you  are  bound  to  keep,  I  will  Flusher  having  departed,  it  was 

not  be   mixed   up  with   the   mutter,  necessary  for  me,  in  fultilment  of  my 

I  am  miserably  po»»r,   as  you  may  promise,  to  make  rather  a  full  expla- 

see,   but  I   must  have  a  clean  con-  nation  to  my  foster-brother,  part  of 

science;   and   there   is   that  in  your  which  was  ready  enough ;  but  I  own 

proposal  that  forces  me  to  decline  the  to  feeling  a  little  embarrassed  \\  hen  I 

job.  was  forced  to  refer  to  my  attachment 

"  *  Are  you  mad,  idiot  ?'  said  tbe  to  Miss  Beaton.  Davie,  however,  like 

man,   starting  up  —  *  do  you  know  most  other  people,  was  delighted  at 

where  yciu  are?'  beirig  made  the  depositary  of  a  luve 

"  'P^rrft^ctly  well,'  said  I ;  *and  my  secret, 

wife  knows  also.'  "  Wee?,"  said  he,  "  that  dings  a*  I 

^'  The    man    bit    his    nether    lip  Haith,  Mr.  Norman,  it  was  bauid  in 

savagely. .                               ,  ye  to  stand    up  sae    stiffly  against 

"  *  Well,  well !'  said  he,  '  since  you  the  auld  man,  when  ye  had  a  lancy 

are  such  an  impracticuhle  av^s,  the  for  his  daughter.      But  it's  a  great 

sooner    you    go    the     l»etter.       Yet  mercy  that  ye  did  it,  otherwise  ye 

stay — I  owe  you  a  day's  wage;  so  might  liae  whistled  for  your  gear, 

there  are  the  two   sovereigns — I'll  She'll    be    but    a    tocherless    bride, 

make  them  three.     Go  about  your  though;    but    what    o'    that?      Te 

business;    and    hark    ye  —  take    a  hae  gotten  enough  for  baith,  and  a 

quartern  or  so  of  gin,  and   get  as  canty  hearth  is  a  hantle  better  than 

drunk    as    your    henrt    can    desire,  a  rich  ane." 

That's  the  best  regimen  for  a  fel-  '* True,  Davie ;  but  remember  that 
low  who  is  troubled  with  such  I  am  by  no  means  confident  of  suo- 
qualms.  But  —  mark  me  —  if  you  cea^.  Mr.  Beaton  will  probably  show 
ever  breathe  a  word  of  this,  you  himself  quite  as  implacable  in  mis- 
would  be  safer  to  stand  in  the  fortune  as  in  prosperity ;  and — and 
centre  of  a  tunnel,  with  trains  — in  short— -a  thousand  things  may 
roaring  down  from  oppo&ite  direc-  occur  to  render  our  imion  impossi- 
tions.' "  ble." 

"And    so,   Mr.   Flusher,"  said  I,  "  Fiddlesticks  1"  quoth  Davie.    *-^If 

"your  interview  with  this  mysterious  you   like   her,  and   she  likes  you — 

personage  terminated  ?"  about  which,  by  this  time,  ye  bae 

'*  It  did,  sir ;  and  I  have  never  seen  doubtless  some   inkling — it   will  a' 

him  since,  as  I  think  I  Lave  already  come  right  in  the  long-run." 

told  you."  "  Heaven  grant  it  may  1"  I  said. 

"  And  are  you  ready,  if  called  upon,  ''  You  now  uuden>tand  why  I  feel  so 

to    say  so    much     before  a   magis-  much  interest  in  having  tiiis  myste- 

trate?"  rious  affair  thoroughly   cleared  up; 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  replied  and  it  seems  to  me,  alter  what  Flasher 

Flusher,  "  for  I  undertook  no  obliga-  has  told  u.*,  clear  beyond  doubt  that 

tion  to  the  contrary."  the  forgery  was  committed  by  those 

"  Then  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  two  men,  Dobigging  and  Speedwell, 

for  the  present.     But  Mr.  Flusher,  I  Yet,  if  the  signatures  are  genuine, 

am  bound  to  say  that  your  conduct  there   is  something  still   to    be  ex- 

on  that  occasion  was  greatly  to  your  plained." 

honour."  '*  I  hae  a  kind  of  notion  that  the 

"Ah I  but,"  said  Flusher,  slightly  way  they   would  set  about  it  was 

^langing  his  head,  "I  took  the  thre'  this.     It's  a  **ule  among  the  com- 

Jovereigup '"  j)an^<»«  *^«*^    ■»»     »np**<*"flir,  when  h*- 
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gets  an  order,  shall  snpply  neither  acknowledgment;  and  T  daresay  he 
more  nor  less  than  the  specified  thinks  that  baith  Ewins  and  Do- 
number,  and  these  are  carefully  biggiug  are  at  this  moment  cheek- 
counted  over  by  a  committee  of  by-jowl  in  a  New  York  steamer, 
directora  before  they  pa«s  into  the  Then  we  hae  heard  that  Spt-edwell 
hands  o'  the  secretary,  whose  busi-  didna  say  a  word  to  Fiusher  about 
ne83  it  is  to  see  them  signed.  It's  the  engraving  of  the  plate.  It's  my 
a  wise  precaution,  but  I  doubt  it  belief  that,  if  it  came  to  a  trial,  there 
never  entered  into  the  heads  of  ony  wadna  be  evidence  to  convict  him ; 
of  them  to  count  the  scrip  a  second  f«»r  you  may  be  sure  that  the  man 
time  after  it  had  been  signed.  Now,  who  made  the  plate — unless,  indeed, 
what's  to  hinder  a  rogue  o'  a  secre-  he  was  an  entered  member  of  a 
tary,  if  he  has  blank  shares  or  London  gang — was  soon  disposed 
counterfeits    in    his    pouch,  to    slip  of," 

them  in  among  the  rest  ?     Signing's  "  Disposed  of,  Osett  ?    why,  what 

a    fashions   job,    and    directors    are  would  you  insinuate?" 

ower  glad  to  get  through  wi'  it  to  "  Just  murder,  Mr.  Norman !     D'ye 

pay  ony  attention  to  the  number-  trow   that  puir  thing  Fludher  wad 

ing.       No     respectable     tradesman  ever    again    have   seen   the   blessed 

would  exceed  his  order;  but  there's  light  o'  day,  if  he  had  consented  to 

naething    you    canna    get  done  for  gang    into    ane    of    these    fearsome 

yon    in    London  -—  the    mair's    the  holes  ttiat  are  weel  kent  to  exist  in 

pity  I — if  you  are  ready  to  pay  for  London?      D'je    think    they'd    hae 

it.      You  "see  Dobigging  was  down  let  him  out  wi'  the  power  to  blab 

among  the  thieves,  looking  out  for  sic  a  secret  fs  that  ?     Na,  na  1  when 

a  hand,   when    Fiusher  fell  in   wi'  his .  wark    was    done,    they'd     hae 

him,    and    doubtless   he  would    hae  knocked    him   on  the  head    like  a 

nae  great  difficulty  in  finding  anither  beast  in  the  shambles,  and  the  corp 

person  to  engrave  a  plate."  wad   hae  been  flung  down  a  trap- 

"  That's  a  shrewd  conjecture,  and  door    into  a  sewer.      Ay,   ye  may 

one  that  seems  entirely  to  solve  the  weel  look  astonished ;  but  no  living 

difficulty.      I  am  glad,  though,  that  man  kens  a  tithe  o'  the  viilany  that 

there    is    no    trace    of    Little  woo  gangs  on  here." 

having  been  implicated  in  this  mat-  "  You  make  me  shudder,  Davie ! 

ter."  Sorely  it    is    impossible    that    such 

"Na,'.*  said  Davie — "they  wadna  atrocities  can  be  committed  in  Lon- 

trust  sic  a  kittle  business  to  the  like  don." 

of  him.     But  I  canna  help  laughing  "  What    for    no   in  London,   ony 

to  think  that  the  lang    shauchling  mair  than  Paris,  where  they  tell  me 

Yankee  has  been  sae  cleverly  let  in.  that  ilka  morning  you  may  see  the 

'Od,  that  Speedwell  maun  be  a  sharp  bodies  of  five  or  six  murdered  men 

fellow!"  that  have  been  flung  into  the  river 

"  He  is  certainly  as  deep  a  scoun-  laid    out    in   a  place    they  ca'  the 

drel  as  ever  rubbed  shoulders  with  Morgue?       Take    a    turn    down-by 

the  gallows!     I  wonder  whether  he  in  St.   Giles,  and   see  what  sort  o* 

has  left  the  country?"  looking  lads  ycm  will  meet  wi'  there. 

"You  maybe  certain  he  has  done  Our  cairds  and  gypsies  are  whiles 
naething  of  the  kind,"  replied  Davie,  bad  enough ;  but,  my  certie,  they 
"  What  for  should  he  ?  The  secre-  are  angels  o'  light  compared  wi'  the 
tary — that's  Dobigging — ^behoved  to  villains  that  are  here !" 
take  to  his  heels,  for  he  was  a  mined  "  Well — we  must  break  off  the 
man  otherwise,  and  it's  to  be  sup-  discussion  for  the  present.  My 
posed  that  nane  knew  that  Speed-  first  business  will  be  to  see  Mr. 
well  had  been  trafficking  wi'  him.  Ewins,  whose  mind  I  may  some- 
Then,  ye  see,  Speedwell  contrived  what  relieve,  provided  he  gives  me 
to  make  the  Yankee  utter  the  scrip,  assurance  that  he  will  make  judicial 
after    getting    from    him   a  written  disclosures.       As    for    you,    Davie, 
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keep  yourself  in  readine-s  to  move,  notice  o'  the  wedih'npf.      It'8  lucky, 

if  your  engagemenls  will   admit  of  ye    ken,  for    fostiT-britliere  to  titke 

your  doing  so.     Otherwise ^"  that   kind    o*    loiip    thegither,    and 

"Deil  a  fears  o'  my  btin^  out  of  there's    a    lass    duwn    at    Selkirk, 

the  way,"  sai*!  Bavie.      "  1  Ve  got  Ji  anie  Leslie,  that  maybe  wad  bae 

three  chaps  under  me  now,  and   I    nae  oljeciion " 

can  take  things  easy.     Bui  to  redil  **N»»,  no,  Davie!      Let  us  make 

out  a  ravelled   matter  like  tliis,  in  no  rash   engavements.      If  you  are 

which  you,   Mr.   Norman,  nre  en-  married  first,  I  sliall  appear  at  your 

eerned,  I'd  gang  tlie  length  o'  Tar-  wedding — if  the  priority  should   be 

tary.      Gude-night,  sir;  and,  I  say,  mine,  I  expect  the  like  favour  from 

dinna     forget    to     give     me    due  you.'' 
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If  you  have  the  liappiness  to  of  either  had  thrashed  the  heavy 
possess  a  garrulous  and  clear- beaded  father  within  an  inch  of  his  life? 
old  friend  of  seventy  or  eighty  The  marvel  to  us  of  this  later  gene- 
years  of  age,  you  will  see  what  a  ration  is,  how  an} body  could  have 
hold  the  stage  and  its  professors  had  any  greater  interest  in  the  ])ri- 
bad  on  the  generation  at  the  com-  vate  proceedings  and  previous  bis- 
mencement  of  this  century.  "John  tory  'of  the  man  who  acte<l  Friar 
Kemble,  sir,  always  wore  knee-  Lawrence  timn  in  the  parentage  and 
breeches  of  grey  cloth  when  he  was  education  of  the  man  who  ma<ie  his 
tn  the  country.  Mrs.  Siddons,  sir,  boots.  If  Crispin  makes  the  Wel- 
once  tumbled  over  a  stile  near  lingtons  easy  yet  close-fitlang,  with 
Coventry,  and  bore  the  mark  of  the  a  flt^xible  yet  impermeable  sole 
accident  on  the  instep  of  her  right  and  glossy  upper-leutber,  who  cares 
foot  to  her  dying  day.  8he  died  whether  his  mother  was  at  all  times 
on  a  Friday,  sir,  and  I  have  heard  in  possession  of  her  marriage  oerti- 
she  was  married  on  a  Thursday."  ficate  or  not? — who  cares  whether 
The  newspapers  of  1809  are  filled  his  father  sent  him  very  early  to  a 
with  more  columns  of  discussion  on  school,  or  neglected  his  education 
the  late  quarrel  between  Y.  Z.  of  till  he  grew  up  as  ignorant  as  a 
the  T.  R.  D.  L.  and  X.  Y.  of  the  young  "honourable"  of  the  Whig 
T.  R.  C.  G.  than  of  information  and  evangelical  persuasion?  Bat 
about  the  armies  in  Spain.  Who  nobo<ly  had  so  much  reason  to  oom- 
would  trouble  his  head  now  if  all  plain  of  this  indecent  prying  into 
the  actors  of  Drury  Lane  libelled  all  their  affairs — matrimonial,  pe- 
all  the  actresses  of  Covent  Garden  cuniary,  moral,  and  religioos— ^ 
once  a- week?  Nay,  put  your  hand  the  unhappy  actors  theinselyes. 
to  your  heart,  reader,  and  answer  Poor  mimes  for  three  or  four  boors 
this,  Do  you  know  the  name,  the  a-day,  making  their  bread  in  the 
quality,  the  character,  or  appear-  contortion  of  their  faces  and  in- 
ance  of  any  performer,  male  or  flation  of  their  lungs,  it  was  too 
female,  at  either  of  the  above-  bad  that  they  should  be  followed 
named  theatres?  Would  it  give  from  their  uneasy  position  before 
you  any  pain  to  be  informed  that  the  footlights,  and  traced,  with  the 
the  second  murderer  of  the  one  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  a  de- 
had  long  been  privately  married  tective,  to  the  cider-cellar,  to  the 
to  the  singing  chambermaid  of  the  finish,  to  the  policy-office,  to  the 
other?    or  that  the  youthful  lover  van,  to  the  bridewell;  or,  following 
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the  sunny  path  of  snccess,  and  died  oat.  Sufficient  interest,  no 
changing  the  sex  of  the  performers,  doubt,  is  still  felt  about, the  gentle- 
— from  the  smothering  pillow  of  men  and  scholars  who  were  rea'ly 
Desiiemona  to  tlie  drawing-room,  lords  of  the  scene,  and  whose  tones 
to  the  park,  to  the  church,  to  the  and  looks  are  remembered  as,  with 
coronets  of  dukes  and  earls.  It  the  magic  of  eye  and  voice,  they 
seemed  as  if  the  moment  an  un-  summoned  a  meaning  from  some 
lucky  person,  whether  an  ambitions  hidden  phrase  which  had  hitherto 
Hamlet  or  an  aspiring  Ophelia,  set  escaped  us,  or  gave  bodily  presence 
foot  u[K»n  the  boards,  they  were  to  the  great  thoughts  which  Shake- 
forced  in  all  future  time  to  dance  a  speare  had  condensed  into  the  name 
torch-dance  down  the  great  hall  of  of  Lear.  We  may  still  inquire  with 
life,  like  a  set  of  princes  and  po-  interest  about  men  of  this  mark 
tentates  at  a  Prussian  wedding,  and  and  likelihood,  and  hear  with  plea- 
found  repose  and  shadow  never  sure  that  Charles  Toung  led  a  life 
more.  To  exist  for  ever  within  the  of  honoured  ease  and  social  enjoy- 
glare  of  lamps  and  the  smell  of  ment  till  his  many  parts  were 
orange-peel  was  a  heavy  price  to  played  out — the  Christian's  the 
pay  for  the  chance  of  making  a  happiest  part  of  all ;  that  Charles 
palpable  hit  as  Laertes,  or  captivating  Kenible  showed  the  liveliness  of 
a  marquess  in  the  white  rubes  of  Benedict  and  the  grace  of  Anihony 
Miranda.  But  this  suffering  actors  beneath  the  weight  of  years  and 
were  willing  to  endure  and  the  the  infirmity  of  deafness.  But  for 
public  to  inflict.  Once  encircled  the  mass  of  the  dramatis  persona 
with  the  tinfoil  crown — once  robed  — for  the  strong  Gyas  and  the 
in  imitation  ermine — once  grasping  strong  Oloanthus — there  is  no  room 
the  w<x)den  sceptre — private  exist-  in  peo[)le'8  memories.  They  are 
ence  was  from  thenceforth  im|)os-  now  reduced  to  the  rank-and-file  of 
sible  to  the  vexed  majesty  of  Sicily  the  jrreat  histrionic  army,  and  are 
or  the  ill-favoured  king  of  Denmark,  buried  in  cumulo^  like  the  unknown 
His  ways  were  marked  in  Wardour  yet  useful  heroes  of  Inkermann  and 
Street — his  appearance  was  greeted  Luck  now.  The  race,  alas,  of  tittle- 
in  Martinis  Lane.  The  first  seat  tattle  critics  and  dramatic  gossip- 
of  the  gallery  recognised  him  as  he  mongers,  who  would  have  made 
dived  into  a  ham  and  beef  shop  to  Havelocks  and  Nicholsons  of  the 
cheapen  a  sausage ;  the  waiter  at  whole  force — drummer'-boys,  pion- 
the  Tavistock  door  pointed  him  out  eers  and  all — has  passed  away, 
to  the  rural  clergyman  who  was  But  the  passion  for  dragging 
waiting  for  a  coach.  "  That's  Mr.  every  one  connected  with  the  the- 
Brown,  sir,  of  Covent  Garden  ;  he  atre  before  the  public  was  not  re- 
is  going  to  appear  to-night  as  the  stricted,  in  that  earlier  day,  to  the 
crabbed  old  gent  in  the  Winter^s  mere  wearers  of  the  sock  and  bus- 
Tale ,"  or  *'  That's  Mr.  Jones,  sir,  kin.  Woe  befall  the  aspirant  for 
of  Drury ;  he  is  to  act  Hamlet's  dramatic  reputation  in  any  shape 
uncle  ;  a  big  man,  and  very  strong,  or  forml  If  povert}*,  and  beer,  and 
He  began  with  gymnastics,  but  when  vanity,  and  a  cousin  promoted  to 
he  grew  too  heavy  for  the  rope,  be  prompter,  induced  a  youthful 
he  took  to  kings,  sir ;  he  has  almost  Shakespeare  to  write  a  farce,  he 
always  a  crown  on  his  head.  IVe  was  a  public  character  till  the  earth 
heard  say,  what  with  four  hours'  re-  was  shovelled  over  him,  at  the 
hearsal  and  three  hours'  play,  his  parish  expense,  in  the  pauper's 
reign  would  be  nearly  as  long  as  grave.  Chields  were  among  the 
George  IV.'s,  if  they  were  all  a  Ided  audience,  or  in  the  orchestra  among 
together,  without  counting  the  time  the  fiddlers,  or  behind  the  sM^enes 
they're  both  asleep.'*  among  the  paint-pots,  taking  notes  ; 
This  morbid  curiosity  abont  the  and  whether  the  poor  effort  suc- 
denizens  of  the  stage  has  completely  ceeded  or  not — whether  triumphant 
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shouts  bronght  forward   the  author  fiil   writer  of   the    amorous    pban- 

to  the  front  of  his  private 'box,  or  toms  from  the  charioteering  skill  and 

indignant    hisses     drove    him    dis-  tipsy  propensities  of  the  other  Dro- 

tracted  from    the  house — the   notes  mio    who   drove    the  Bristol  ooach^ 

were  printed  ;    they  were  sent  to  a  and     finally     expired     of    gin-and- 

yearly   volume   of  theatrical  intelli-  water. 

gence;  they  were  incorporated  with  People  of  unsympathetic  minds 
a  thousand  other  records  equally  feel  a  sort  of  scorn  at  the  sufferings 
important  ;  and  he  flourished  for  of  those  unwillingly-commemorated 
ever  in  a  dictionary,  with  all  his  candidates  for  theatrical  fame.  *'Tbe 
previous  life,  and  vaticinations  of  fellow  faile<]  in  writing  a  play,  but 
his  future  destiny,  inscribed  at  full  who  heeds  the  f6olish  books  where 
length:  and,  to  bar  all  chance  of  his  failure  is  announced?  I  wouldn't 
immunity  from  the  world's  research,  care  sixpence  to  be  called  a  rascal 
this  history  of  him  was  to  be  found  every  day  of  the  week  in  the  Chinese 
in  the  index,  either  under  the  init  a  Times  at  Pekin.  Let  the  blockhead 
of  his  name  or  of  the  title  of  hold  his  tongue,  and  nobody  is  a  bit 
his  work.  A  man  might  wr.te  an  the  wiser."  But  forty  or  even  thirty 
Epic,  and  be  laughed  at  for  a  fort-  years  ago  everybody  was  a  great  deal 
night — or  a  History,  and  be  for-  the  wiser.  The  Chinese  Times  was 
gotten  in  a  shorter  time ;  but  if  he  written  in  good  English,  and  pub* 
tried  a  melodrama,  or  a  tragedy,  or  lished  in  London.  Everybody  read 
a  pantomime,  or  soared  into  opera  it.  A  nian^s  sons  at  school  turned 
and  comedy,  it  was  all  the  same —  to  a  passage  like  this  :  ^^  Ephraim 
he  was  pilloried  in  the  biography  Blunt — educated  at  Oxford  ;  ex- 
of  dramatic  authors ;  and  the  hiss  of  pelled  for  thrashing  the  proctor ; 
that  furious  pit,  the  groans  of  that  came  to  London  ;  was  refused  ad- 
frantic  gallery,  never  left  his  ears ;  mission  to  the  bar ;  wrote  for  the 
anybody  that  heard  his  name  could  stage.  The  following  are  the  pieces, 
turn  to  the  book  ;  and  the  mi^for-  for  which  we  are  in<lel»ted  to  this 
tune  was,  that  if  his  cognomen  hap-  gentlen  an  :  Go  it^  Cripples—?^  come- 
pened  to  be  a  common  one,  or  if  dy  of  no  merit,  condemned  the  first 
the  biographer  was  deceived  by  the  night.  Eohy  Poky  Winky  Wan — 
identity  of  patronymic,  the  wretch-  a  burlesque,  so  filled  with  insolent 
ed  subject  of  commemoration  was  allusions  to  the  king  and  ministers, 
credited  with  the  doings  of  his  that  a  justly -indignant  audience  de- 
double,  and  had  follies  and  iniqui-  sired  the  author  to  be  delivered  in- 
ties  of  every  kind  to  blush  for,  a^s  to  their  bands ;  and  when  tliey  bad 
well  as  the  failure  of  his  literary  discovered  him  in  one  of  the  private 
attempt.  "  Robinson,  William,  au-  boxes,  he  was  taken  to  a  coach-stand 
thor  of  a  farce  called  Phantoms  in  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  soused 
Love — hissed  off  in  the  middle  of  with  the  waterman's  buckets  till  his 
tJie  first  act ;  drove  the  Bristol  mail,  life  was  in  danger.  Ixyce  Conquers 
died  of  delirium  tremens^  August  the  World — a  tragedy,  hissed  and 
1884."  What  a  perpetual  source  of  laughed  at.  This  gentleman,  find- 
irritation  to  our  friend  Mr.  Robin-  ing  himself  out  to  be  the  noodle  bis 
son,  who  is  churchwarden  in  our  wisest  friends  had  long  pronounced 
town,  and  president  of  the  Teetotal  him,  retired  from  further  intercourse 
Society,  to  have  had  his  simple  with  the  muses  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
story  so  confounded  by  means  of  a  his  father  succeeded  to  a  good  estate 
literary  escapade  in  his  youth,  when  in  Suffolk.  He  married  Maria,  eldest 
he  wjis  serving  his  time  in  a  fleecy  daughter  of  Joseph  Muck,  Esquire, 
hosiery  house  in  London,  with  the  the  agricultural  improver.  He  is 
life  and  <lemi.<e  of  another  gentle-  chairmim  of  tlie  quarter-sessions,  and 
man  of  the  same  appellation  !  His  stoofl  unsuccessfully  for  the  county 
lescendants  will  never  be  able  to  at  the  last  election."  Can  young 
**ps'''^fe  the  •»»tiiMb)'*  '»nd  '^nsuc*<^««-  l^«<jin«U    Hlnnt.    Koiir-^o    \tW    eyes  ? 
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Oan  it  be  his  father,  the  steady,  tnr-  if  at  any  period  of  a  raan^s  life  he 
nip-loviDg,  Tagrant- quelling,  dozy,  appeared  either  as  aotor  or  antbor, 
prosy  old  squire  and  magistrate,  or  in  the  remotest  way  connected 
who  led  suoli  a  terrible  life  in  his  with  the  drama,  he  became  the  pro- 
youth,  and  left  the  university  under  perty  of  this  gatherer  up  of  all  the 
a  cloud,  and  wrote  such  dull,  wicked,  scandals  and  failures  of  his  whole 
idiotic  plays,  that  he  was  hissed,  and  life  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  not 
sneered  at,  and  ducked?  Will  his  only  the  name  of  Dr.  Dodd,  who 
daughters  see  this  hideous  biogra-  published  selections  from  Shake- 
phy?  If  they  do,  will  they  have  speare,  but  an  incredible  number  of 
such  respect  and  affection  for  the  the  clergy  —  rectors,  deans,  and 
jolly,  old,  kind-hearted  governor,  'or  bishops — who  sighed  for  dramatic 
will  they  not  hear  perpetual  sibilla-  fame ;  for  it  seems  that  in  ancient 
tions  when  they  look  at  his  bene-  days  a  perfect  mania  of  play-writing 
vol  en  t  countenance,  and  tremble  seized  the  thoughtful  student  in  the 
when  they  see  a  horse-bucket  at  the  dangerous  two  years  between  his 
stable  door,  remembering  what  a  degree  and  his  orders.  JSschylos, 
tremendous  part  it  played  in  the  re-  Sophocles,  Terence,  Aristophanes — 
ception  of  Hoky  Poky?  For  you  all  fermenting  in  those  learned 
will  observe  that  the  biographer  of  heads,  foamed  off  into  comedy  or 
the  stage  diff«:rs  from  almost  all  farce;  and  sticking  up  for  ever  in 
other  biographers  in  the  relation  he  front  of  the  gates  of  Bishopsthorpe 
bears  to  the  subject  of  his  labours,  or  Lambeth,  or  the  Deanery  of  St. 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  life-writer  is  a  Paul's,  there  was  a  glaring  ticket 
life-embellisher.  He  sees  no  spots  with  the  name  of  some  adolescent 
on  the  character  of  his  hero,  and  drama,  or  scholar-like  play,  or  ele- 
presents  him  at  the  end  of  his  work  gant  and  pathetic  tragedy,  of  which 
ad  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  man-  the  residents  in  those  8[)ac'ous  man^ 
kind,  though  he  began  his  inquiries  sions,  though  by  no  means  ashamed 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  Judge  of  their  performances,  did  not  wish 
Jeffreys  emerges  from  the  beautify*  a  perpetual  memorial  held  up  in  the 
ing  hands  of  his  recorder  a  firm  and  eyes  of  their  rustic  vicars  or  minor 
incorruptible  magistrate,  executing  canons  —  not  to  mention  their 
justice  with  a  severity  founded  on  churchwardens  and  choir, 
the  highest  principles  of  loyalty  and  The  particular  work  that  has 
honour.  As  to  Henry  VIII.  and  given  rise  to  these  learned  and  in- 
Bloody  Mary,  let  us  be  thankful  we  dignant  remarks  is  called  Biogror 
have  such  specimens  of  heavenly  phia  Bramatiea;  or^  a  Companion 
virtue  surmounted  by  an  earthly  to  the  Playhouse.  It  was  com- 
crown,  for  they  compensate  for  all  menoed  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  brought 
the  crimes  and  monstrosities  of  all  down  by  him  to  the  year  1764. 
other  rulers.  But  the  dramatic  bio-  Mr.  Reed  carried  on  the  fatal  record 
grapher  proceeds  generally  on  a  very  to  the  year  1782 ;  and  flowers  and 
different  principle.  If  he  can  fling  brickbats  are  distributed  with  im- 
an  orange  or  whistle  a  oat-call,  he  partial  hand  on  all  the  sons  and 
does  it.  Mossop  is  not  genteel ;  daughters  of  Momus  who  flourished 
Garrick  is  not  more  than  five  feet  or  failed  between  that  date  and 
three;  such  an  author  was  eaten  up  1811  by  Mr.  Stephen  Jones.  Who 
with  jealousy ;  such  an  actor  cheated  may  have  been  the  oontinuators  .of 
his  landlady ;  Desdemona  drank ;  this  dramatic  Newgate  Calendar  to 
Ophelia  deserted  her  children;  the  present  lime,  wo. do  not  know. 
Joseph  Surface  kept  a  s[)irit-8hop  in  Perhaps  the  disregard  for  stage 
Drury  Lane ;  and  Dr.  Dodd  was  affairs  of  which  we  spoke  a  page  or 
hanged  for  forgery.  two  ago  had  already  set  in,  and  the 
The  reader  will  ask,  what  has  Dr.  grinning,  jumping,  howling,  and 
Dodd  to  do  with  a  theatrical  bio-  roaring  histrions,  and  adapters 
graphy  ?      Didn't  we  tell  you,  that  from  the  French  and  Elizabethan  ^f 
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oar  own   day,   nmy  be  allowed    to  is  again   prime  minister;  and  how 

rest  in   the  shade.     Baker,   indeed,  will  that  worthy  and  theatre-hating 

sets  a  very  good  example  in  this  re-  divine  like    to  have    it    blown    oa 

speot,  in  cases  where  he   is  obliged  trumpets    all    round    the    episcopal 

by  his  plan  to  immortalise  an  author  palace,  that  his  ancestor,  the  Rev- 

or  performer  who  won't  stand  the  erend  George,  was  author  of  a  r>r(>- 

grocesft  of  embalming.    For  instance,  fane  stage-play  called  The  Death  of 

is  first  subject  under  the  letter  A  Socrates^   which,    with    a    sarcastic 

is  this — "  A.  R ,   gent.     These  ini-  humour  of  which    he  was  probably 

tiala  we  find  prefixed  to  a  dramatic  unconscious,    Mr.    Baker    has    des- 

piece,   entitled   the    Valiant  Welch-  cribed,  by  ttie  abbreviations  he  u:«es 

maTi,   tragicomedy."     Oh   everlast-  for  its  nature  or  kind,  as  "A  Hi-t. 

ing  Muses,  who  sit  for  ever  carving  Trag."    We  have  little  doubt  that 

the  names  of  the  great  and  wonder-  it  was    a    trag.    which    was    very 

ful  on   the  rock  of  immortality,  is  powerfully    hist.      Triumphant  over 

this  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  George  Adams,  Mr.  Baker  goes  back 

author  of  the    Valiant  Welchmanf  again  to  the  Robert  A rmin  whom  he 

A  vain  gness  is  made,   indeed,  by  thought  he  |)erceived  hiding  himself 

the  sagacious  editor,  that  the  initials  in  the  gossamer  disguise  of  A.  R. 

represent  a  Mr.  Robert  Armin  who  He  catches  the  anthor  of  Ths   Two 

wrote  a  comedy  called  The  History  Maids  of  More  Claeke  by  the  throat, 

of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Claeke —  after  the  instructions  of  Dogberry, 

"because,"  he  says,    "the  dates  of  and  asks  whether  he  is  a  true  man 

the  two  performances  are  within  six  or  a  thief;  and  when  Robert  Armin 

years  of  each  other,  and  the  styles  contumaciously  declines   to  answer.| 

are  si'*Mlar."      Bad  jokes,   ungram-  the    biographer    adds    a  paragra(>h, 

matical   expressions,   dull  situations,  which  throws  a  very  groundless  im- 

doubtless,   were    in    both,  as   there  putation  on  the  honour  and  respec* 

were  salmon,  look  you,  in  two  rivers,  tability  of  Mr.  Armin's  matrimonial 

one  of  which  the  Valiant  Welchman  connections.     He  says :  "  There  was 

knew  from  his  boyish  years.     It  is  published  in  the  year  1604  a  pam- 

far  clearer  to  us,  that  the  initials  re-  pallet  entitled  A  Diseourse  of  Eliza* 

present  Ap  Ryce,  or,  better  perhaps,  heth  Armin^  who,  with  some  other 

Rice  Ap   Tudor,   who   claimed   the  complices,  attempted  to  poison  her 

great  dignity  of  gent^  on  the  title-  husband ;"    and  in  a  manner,  and 

page,   on  the  strength  not  only  of  with     an    evident    animus,    which 

his  dramatic  genius,  but  of  his  royal  would   have  procured    a   handsome 

descent  from  Cadwallader  the  First.  snm  in    damages    to    the   outraged 

.    Next    to    liim    comes    "Adams,  feelings    of    A.    R.,    he    adds    this 

Gkorge,  M.A.,  Fello  y  of  St.  John's,  frightful      insinuation  —  "  Whether 

0am bridge,  in  1735."    If  the  incnm-  this  anecdote  has  any  reference  to 

bent  of  Drizzle  cum-Fogy,  which  is  our  author,  we  cannot  pretend  to 

still  in  the  patronage  of  St.  John's  affirm,   but  think  it  by  no   means 

and  the   county  of  Suffolk,  died  in  improbable,    from    the    correspond- 

1746,   when   the  too  poetic  Fellow  ence  of  the  date  with  the  time  in 

published  the  drama  which  has  pro-  which  he  flourished."    It  is  a  kind 

cured  him  his  niche  in  the  Biogror-  of  relief  to  turn   from  these  accusa- 

jjhia^  we  may  feel  sure  that  George  tions  of  car>ital  crimes  to  the  milder 

gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  married  punishmo'.ts  he  administers  to  the 

not  later  than  1747.      If  George's  follies    Hiid     vanities    of    mankind, 

son  was  born  in  1748,  he  has  pro-  Poor    Samuel    Brandon,    of   wliom 

btbly  a  grandson  at  this    moment,  nothing  whatever  is  known  but  bis 

With  the  corners  of  liis  month  very  name,  and  the  title  of  his  one  play, 

miich  bent  down,  and  his  eyes  very  called  the   Virtuous  Ootavia^  affixed 

much  turned   up,  in   expectation  of  to  his  published  work  a  motto  trom 

an    ultra-evangelical    mitre,   as  the  the  Italian,  which,  by  a  good-hum- 

gnatest.  iheologiun  of  modern  times  cured    construction    of   the  words, 
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may  be  made  to  appear  a  modest  trag.  com.  of  Lcmdgartha^  of  the 
oonfession  of  his  undeserving^,  ^^  L'  past,  of  Love's  Dominion^  and  of  the 
acquii  lion  temo  delF  etemo  oblio"  com.  of  Lote'^B  Loadstone^  let  him 
— **  I  have  no  fear  of  the  waters  of  indignantly  deny  it  on  tlie  authority 
eternal  oblivion,"  which,  however,  of  Baktrr;  and  explain,  as  that  in* 
I  know  very  well  I  have  do  chance  genious  (Edipus  does,  the  cause  of 
of  escaping.  This,  in  the  absence  the  mistake.  He  points  out  that 
of  ail  knowledge  of  who  or  what  the  plays  attributed  to  this  i)eer]ess 
Samuel  Brandon  was,  we  maintain  Anthony  all  begin  with  the  same 
to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  letter — Landgartha^  Love's  Domin- 
quotation  ;  but  Mr.  Buker,  more  iuo^  ion,  and  Lovers  Loadstone — all  com- 
IS  down  upon  the  unknown  Samuel  mence  with  L ;  *^  and  so,^^  cries 
and  the  virtut)us  lady  he  celebrated  the  triumphant  biographer,  ^^  does 
with  the  acerbity  of  an  inquisitor  Brewer^s  acknowledged  historical 
condemning  a  contumacious  heretic  tragedy  of  the  Love-Sich  King, 
to  the  stake.  *^  What  profession  he  Now,  in  the  catalogue  of  plays 
was  of,"  says  the  biographical  Do-  printed  by  Kirk  man  in  1661,  the 
minic,  ^^  or  what  rank  he  held  in  autiiot's  name  is  set  opposite  his 
life,  wd  have  not  been  able  to  [>ro-  work,  and  where  the  writer  of  a 
cure  any  information.  He  appears,  piece  was  unknown,  a  blank  was 
however,  to  have  been  |)0.sses!5©d  of  left.  But  Philips  and  Winstanley" 
no  small  share  of  vanity  and  self-  — two  wretches  who  ought  to  have 
si^fficiency,  from  the  Italian  verse  been  put  to  death  for  stupidity  on 
he  has  subjoined  to  the  only  dra-  a  subject  of  such  importance — 
matic  piece  he  wrote,  and  which,  "  were  not  aware  of  this  ;  and,  see- 
not  withst«mding  the  high  opinion  ing  a  blank  following  the  name  of 
he,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  partial  Brewer,  which  was  attached  to  the 
friends,  might  entertain  of  it,  is  now  Love  Sick  King,  they  mistook  the 
entirely  forgotten."  alphabetical  arrangement  for  a  re- 
The  war  carried  on  against  the  petition  of  the  same  author,  and 
forgotten  and  unknown  is  as  bitter  ai^cribed  these  tliree  Us  in  succes- 
as  if  it  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  sion  to  the  writer  of  that  one  play." 
loan  of  half- a- crown,  or  any  personal  Was  ever  such  a  confusion  ?  Will 
discourtesy  of  the  same  unpardon-  the  world  go  on  muck  longer — will 
able  kind.  From  the  deepest  stra-  it  hist  even  to  1867 — if  this  is  not 
tnm  of  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  rectified,  for  the  universal  enlight- 
lowest  depth  of  Lethe,  an  unhappy  enment  of  the  ultimate  generation 
Anthony  Brewer  is  hauled  up,  to  be  of  men  ?  But  the  Chief  Baker  is 
stripped  of  feathers  which  nobody  like  some  husbands  and  Scotsmen 
except  a  few  bookworms  from  the  of  our  acquaintance,  who  will  allow 
same  layer  of  mud  ever  knew  he  nobody  to  abuse  their  wives  or 
wore,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  country  but  themselves,  and  breaks 
small  amount  of  fame  he  was  en«  out  in  indignant  denial  when  auy- 
titled  to,  of  which  nobody,  with  the  body  else  attempts  to  diminish  the 
above  exce[)tion,  has  had  a  concep-  glory  of  Anthony  Brewer.  '^  Lang- 
tion  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  baine,"  he  says,  *'  absolutely  denies 
Anthony  is  the  undoubted  author,  that  the  comedy  of  Lingua — (ma  k 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  hence-  the  identity  of  initial) — is  the  work 
forth  to  remember,  of  The  Country  of  this  gentleman,  yet  assigns  no 
Oirl,  a  comedy,  and  of  The  Love-Siek  other  reason  for  bo  doine  but  his 
King,  a  trag.  hist. ;  but  if  he  hears,  own  bare  ipse  dixiV*  Winstanley, 
as  is  very  probable,  violent  discus-  on  the  same  classical  authority, 
sions  going  on  at  his  club,  in  his  attributes  it  to  him  ;  so  does  Theo- 
family,  at  dinner-parties,  and  on  philns  Gibber,  on  Winstanley 's 
excursions  to  see  a  volunteer  shoot-  word ;  so  does  Dodsley  on  Gib- 
ing-match,  as  to  whether  the  said  ber^s;  and  so  does  Mr.  Baker  on 
Anthony  was   also    author    of    the  those  three  excellent  men's  assever- 
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ation,  with  the  additional  armament  Beard  for  the  false  syntax  of  the 

in  favour  of  the  name  of  Brewer,  crown .  and  n)be  with   the  singular 

that  it  was  pnblished  without   any  verbs)  never  forgot  the    glories    of 

name  at  all,  which,  says   the  acute  that  hour,   but  mused  on  them  at 

logician,     *^  makes     his     authorship  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  and    finally 

more  probable,  it  being  much   ear-  saw    them    pearly    reproduced     in 

Her  in   date  than   his  other  works,  soldier  form  when    the    sceptre   of 

and  therefore  likely  to  have  appear-  England     was    almost    within     his 

ed     anonymously."     Capital     news  grasp.     We    maintain    that,  within 

this  for  any  obscure  aspirant   after  one    fortnight    after    the    aforesaid 

notoriety,   if  the  prodigious  density  flogging,    ifaster    0.    Cromwell    as 

of  some  future  Baker  endows  some  completely  forgot  Lingua   and  Mr. 

future    Liggnis    with    the    fame    of  Anthony  Brewer  as  dl   the  rest  of 

some  popular  work  on  the  strength  the  world,  except  the  late  Charles 

of    its    being    anonymous,  and    his  Lamb.      The    late    Charles    Lamb! 

never    having    published    anything  with  his  Elias,  and  his  quiddities — 

with  his  name.  he  also  has  found  a  pla<Je  in  this 

After  this  disquisition  about   An-  congress  of   immortals,  in  right  of 

thony,  let  us  turn  to  CsQsar.    Baker  his    unnarneable    and   unnamed    oo- 

affirms  that  a  passage  in  this  comedy  medy.     Let  us  see.     **  Lamb,  Charles, 

of  Lingua  struck  the- first  spark  of  Of   this  gentleman    we    only  know 

ambition    in    the    heart    of    Oliver  that  he  is  the  author  of  John  Wood- 

Cromwell.      He    tells    us    the    play  vill^  T.,  and  Mr,  H.^  farce.    But  we 

was  acted  at  Cambridge,  and  that  8U[>pose  he  is  the  same  writer  who, 

the  future   Protector  took  the  part  in  1808,  gave  to  the  public  a  very 

of  Tactus,  or  the  Touch,  in  a  dis-  agreeable    selection,    entitled    Speci- 

cussion   between  the  senses,  among  mens    of  English    Dramatic    Poets 

whom  Lingua  was  admitted  as  chief  who  lived  about  the  Time  of  Shake- 

and    ornament    of    them    all.    Mr.  ^^r^ ;  and  had  previously  published 

Foster,    the    eloquent    and    enthusi-  Tales  from  Shakespeare^  a  work  of 

astic  biographer  of  Old  Noll,  alludfes  very  considerable  merit." 

to  the  fact,  transferring  the  scene  of  It  is  a  pity  for  Mr.  Baker  and  Oo.'s 

it,  out  of  deference  to  chronology,  gossiping  propensities,  that  Charles 

to    Huntingdon    Free    School,    but  Lamb  had  no  brother  with  any  pe- 

without   endorsing  the  assertion  of  culiarit}*    of    adventure — no    cousin 

Mr.  Baker,  that  the  civil  war  and  who    had    made   a  fortune  by  the 

the  death  of   Charles  were  caused  slave-trade,  or  been  prosecuted  for  a 

by    half-a-dozen    lines    of    Anthony  libel.     The  touching  and  really  ro- 

Brewer.     Tactus,  in  coming  on  the  mantic  history  of  poor  Mary  Lamb, 

scene,  stumbles  over  a  crown,  and  the  sister,  was    yet  to  come;    but 

Oliver  exclaims —  wherever,  in  other  instances,  a  col- 
lateral anecdote  can  be  introduced, 

"*  Was  ever  man  so  fortanate  as  I,  an  ancestral  indiscretion  exposed,  or 

'^'^  bJoTk  f*"^  "^^°'  *'  ^""^  *  stQinbiing.  a  youthful  dramatic  failure  recorded, 

Boees  and  bays,  pack  hence !— this  crown  of  the  most  distant  relation,  or  even 

and  robe            .   .       , ,  a  namesake,  the  curtain  is  infallibly 

Mr  brows  and  body  circlos  and  invests.  /!-««,«    «rv    \^a    ^^   «v«;i      k  iir»  «Jiv 

h5w  gallantly  it  fits  me  I  sure  the  slave  orawn  Up,  and  We  read— "  We  are 

Measured    my   head   that   wrought   this  sorry  to  say,  a  near  relative  of  this 

Thenrihat   say   complexions  cannot  gentleman,  a  granduucle  by  the  mo- 

change:  ther s  Side,  was  hanged  for  nttermg 

My  blood's   ennobled,  and   I   am   trans-  base  coin  in  the  reign  of  George  II." 

Intoth^tocred  temper  of  a  king.''  Turning  to  the  name  next  in  alpha- 
betical order  to  Charles's,   we    are 

Whereupon,   in  the  opinion  of  the  pleased  to   see,   "  Lamb,   the    Hon- 

worthy  Biographia  critic,  the  grasp-  curable    George.      This    gentleman, 

ing  soul  of  the  little  boy  of  fourteen  whom  we  suppose  to  be  one  of  the 

(who  was  certainly  flogged  by  Dr.  sons  of  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne,  is 
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antlior  of  WhUtle  for  iU  Op.  piece.*'  and    acqairement,    baa    pronounced 
And   this   is  ulll     No  iDtimation  of  his  pane^zyric  in  terms  which  coaid 
how  Whistle  Jor  it  was  receivt*d,  or  only  apply  to  a  man  *of  the  liighest 
whether  it  was  praised  or — not ;  no  order  in   genius   and   sagacity ;  and 
anecdote  of  the  aaihor,  and  no  a'ln-  Sir  Lawrence   PeeJ,   in  his  interest- 
Bion  to  his  brotlier,  wlio  afterwards  ing  sketch  of  the  life  and  ch:«racter 
achieved     grfatness,    if    indeed    he  of    his    great    relative,    Sir  Robert, 
had    not  greatness  thrust  upon   him  has  corroborated  the  decision  of  the 
against  his  will.     When  Whistle  for  distinguished   orator     and     novelist, 
it    was    published,    Wdliam,    after-  in  tlie  same  graceful   and  unbiassed 
wards  Lord  Melhourne,   was  thirty  spirit  in   which   his   whole    volume 
years  of  age.     Had  all  the  inquisi-  is    composed.      Is    this    a    reaction 
Uve  powers  of  the  biographer  failed  against    unjust    disparagement  ?    or 
to    discover   any    remarkable    inci-  is  it  in  both  the  Colonial  Secretary 
dent  in  his  past  career,  or  to  foresee  and    the    Chief    Justice — jam    rude 
any  distinction   in   the   future?     No  donati — a     good  -  natured     protest 
great  blame  can  be  attached  to  him  against  the    hustings   brawlers    and 
if  this  was  really  the  case,  for  '*tliis  pot-house   [Kiliiicians  of  the  present 
gentleman,^'   as    he   would   say,   re-  time,   and  a  reminder  to  Birming- 
versed      the     ordinary     course     c»f  ham  and    Sheffield,    and    even    the 
human  reputation,  and  only  be.  ame  city    of    London,  that  the  gay   and 
illustrious     after     his    dennse.      In  graceful  William  Lamb,  the  gentle- 
1837,     five-and- twenty    years     after  man  and  scholar,  was  a  far  cleverer 
the   publication  of    his   book,    sur-  feliow  and  wiser  man,  in  the  midst 
rounded  with  power  and  patronage,  of  his  apparent  idleness  and  fashion- 
Lord  Melbourne  had  credit,  indeed,  able  n(»nchalance,   than   the  fussiest 
for   being  a  cleverer  man   than   he  and    most   perspiring     advocate     of 
appeared — a      Sar«lanapalus     in     a  the     paper  duty     repeal,     six- pound 
humble  way,  witii    his  loftier  qiiali-  enfranchised    panperdoni,   and  down 
ties  obscured  by  the   carele^^sness  of  wiili    the    House    of    Lords?      But 
his    manner    and  his  hatred  of  in-  the   fascinating  Viscount  Melbourne 
telleotual     display.        But     nobody  escaped    the   vengeful   hteel    of    the 
thought  of  him  as  of  a  great  ruler  trucu'ent  life-writer  by   his  obscur- 
of   men — a    politician,    philosopher,  ity    in    1807.     He    would    at   most 
and   scholar,  of  whom  hereafter  the  only   have  been  consigned  to    fame 
land  would   be  proud.     He  was  an  as    t)ie    relative    of   the    author  of 
amiable,    pleasant,   unaffected,    well-  Whistle  for  it, 
read    country  gentleman,  of    which  We  ttiink  we  perceive  a  mellow- 
noble  race  every  county  in  England  i        of   tone  as  the  dates  approach 
possesses  *^five  hundred  as  good   as  the    present    time.     Mr.    Baker    in 
he.^'     So    thought    the    public,   the  1764,    or  Isaac  Reed  in    1782,  can 
press,  and    both   Houses  of   Parlia-  say    things    which    Stephen    Jones, 
ment.     Melbourne     was     delightful  the   continnator,  would   not  venture 
in  [irivate,  and  not  more  mischiev-  on  in  1812.    Later  editions  may  be 
ons  in   affairs  than   he    could    {X)8-  softer  siill,  and  ]>erhaps,  to  save  the 
sibly   help.     But   upward  from   the  feelings  of  Mr.   Froude,    the  notice 
very  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  a  of  a  certain  Edward  Lewis  may  be 
man  and   his  fortunes  are  generally  entirely  missed  out.      A  paraiiox  is 
floated  off  to  oblivion,  comes  a  back-  nothing  if  not  new,  and  it  will  be 
water  so  strong   that  it  reaches  the  seen    from     the    following    extract 
scene    of  his  exploits    while    alive,  how   very   second-hand   are   all  the 
and  shows  him   triumphant  on  the  virtues    with    which    that    eloquent 
summit    of     that    unexpected    tide,  and   romantic    historian    has    bediz- 
^^and    blest    with    all     the    virtues  ened  the  husband  of  Anne  Boleyn: 
under  heaven."      Sir    Bulwer    Lyt-  "Lewis,    Edward,    M.A.      Of  thia 
ton,   than  whom    no    man  is  more  gentl  man   we  know   no  more  than 
fitted  to  pass  judgment  on  intellect  that    he    is    author    of    The    Ita- 
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lian  JSfuiband;  or^  the  Vudated  Tlie  Merry  Monarch,  perliaps,  had 
Bed  Avenged.  A  Moral  Dnim.,  only  a  laugli  the  tn<>re  at  the  want 
1754/'  The  "Moral  Dram,  lias  had  and  weakness  of  the  decaye<l  old 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  easily  nnalist,  an<]  gave  no  help  to  the 
intoxicated  biof^rapher;  and,  huv-  gallant  soldier  who  coDTerted  his 
ing  confessed  how  little  he  knows,  sword  into  a  pen.  and  reo<»rded  in 
he  proceeds  to  disjday  what  a  quan-  choice  Latin  the  victories  and  re- 
tity  ho  can  gness\  "  We  suspict  verses  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  be 
him,  however,  to  be  the  same  Ed-  true  that  he  was  al>o  the  anth<>r  of 
ward  Louis,  M.  A.,  who,  in  the  year  the  first  volume  of  Ths  Turhish 
1769,  f)ublished  a  work,  entitled  /^py,  **  which  was  continued  atter 
*The  Patriot  King  Displayed  in  his  death  by  his  relaiive  Dr.  Midge- 
the  Life  and  Kei^n  of  Heiiry  the  ley,  who  never  ha<l  the  honesty  to 
Eighth,  King  ot"  England,  from  the  mention  his  name,'*  tlie  neglected 
Time  of  his  Qiiarn  I  with  the  Pope  Soldado  was  a  nian  of  as  much 
to  his  Deaih.  Printed  for  Cliarles  talent  as  courage.  We  may  there- 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry.'  In  the  title-  fore  give  him  credit  for  educatiog 
page  to  this  performarice  he  styles  his  daughter,  who  h)8t  her  mother 
himself  Rector  of  Waterstock  and  at  an  early  age,  with  skill  an<l  snc- 
Emington,  in  Oxfordshire.  We  cess;  bat  the  nn»ther'8  care  was 
would,  if  possible,  avoid  leading  wanting.  A  chih.hood  passed  un- 
our  readers  into  mistake*),  and  yet  der  the  care  of  a  disappointed  cava- 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  supf>ose  the  lier — cherishing  high  notions  of 
author  of  the  twcr  most  ridiculous  loyalty,  and  finditig  solace  from 
of  all  dramatic  performances  might  penury  and  neglect  in  turning  the 
likewise  have  written  the  absurdest  fortunes  of  the  Great  Rebellion  into 
of  all  historical  pmductions,  espe-  Patavinian  prose — was  succeeded  by 
cially  when  there  occurs  such  a  co-  her  dawn  of  womanhood,  under  the 
incidence  between  dates  and  names,  guardianship  of  an  aunt  wlio  has 
The  tendency  of  the  latter  piece  is  figured  more  than  onoe  in  the  pages 
to  re()re8ent  our  lewd  and  sanguin-  of  romance — a  stiff,  rigid,  aristo- 
ary  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  as  an  ex-  cratie,  old  spinster,  coutemptaous 
emplar  of  chastity  and  mercy."  of  the  everyday  world  which  ne- 
This  has  the  bite  of  Reed,  who  glected  her  charms,  and  living  in  a 
seems  never  so  rabid  as  when  he  world  of  her  oWn,  in  which  cold 
can  tear  up  the  reputation  of  some  lovers  and  butcher's  bills  are  un- 
ludicrous  old  parson  who  has  been  known, — casting  a  beantiful  maiden 
long  in  his  grave.  Even  Baker  the  of  fifteen  in  her  own  fornuil  and  on- 
Bitter  is  more  pitiful,  an<l  tries  to  natural  mould,  and  persuading  her 
cast  a  veil  over  some  of  the  foibles  that  there  is  a  state  of  society  siime- 
of  his  subject:?,  and  to  evoke  ro-  where — name  of  the  country  undis- 
mance  from  what  to  ordinary  eyes  covered — where  all  the  men  are 
seems  very  like  i)rofligacy  and  de-  heroes  and  all  the  women  divine. 
gradation.  Turn  to  Mrs.  De  la  This  was  the  position  and  character 
Riviere  Manley.  This  eighteenth  of  a  sister  of  Sir  Roger,  who  read 
century  Aspasia  had  the  remarkable  the  books  of  chivalry  as  models 
fortune  (according  to  her  biogra>  of  sentiment  and  manners,  and  be- 
pher,  whose  strong  point  was  not  lieved  in  them  as  sincerely  as  in 
geography)  of  being  born  in  the  her  Bible.  And  to  this  spectacled 
county  of  Southampton  and  the  and  furbelowed  Quixote,  the  de- 
island  of  Jersey,  during  the  gover-  verest,  the  loveliest,  and  most  in- 
norship  of  her  futher.  Sir  Roger  dependent  of  young  ladies  was  in- 
Manley.  Sir  Roger  was  more  ro-  trusted,  when  she  had  mastered  the 
mantic  than  wise  in  his  politics  and  Roman  and  French  classics,  with 
conduct,  for  he  followed  the  stand-  which  her  father  was  familiar.  She 
ard  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  trusted  was  now  an  orphan,  beautitul  as  the 
for  recompense  to  King  Charles  IL  day,  full    of  spirit  and  acoomplisb- 
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ments,  her  head  stuffed  with  learn-  hate,    for  it  threw    her  into  wiser 

in;r,   and    her    heart    with    breams,  counsels,  and  ref^caed  her  from  the' 

when    the    old    lady    took    off  her  dangeroos      ass<K)iation8     she     had 

spectacles,    laid    do^vn    Amadu   de  formed.      Excloded   from  both   the 

Oaul^  and  was  baried.    La  Riviere  hemispheres  into  which   the  habit- 

and    her    sister     found     themselves  able  globe  of   society   was  at  that 

poor  and    nntriended ;   and  now,  as  time  divided,  she  betook   herself  to 

might  be    expecte<l,   the   villain    of  the  point  where  both  were  united, 

the    story     made    his     appearance,  and   sent  a  tragedy  to  the  theatre. 

The     fairy    realm    in    which    the  It  was  received  with  universal  ao- 

maiden     had     hitherto    lived    was  clamation,  and  her  name  became  a 

knocked    to    pieces,    and    the    rude  household  word    in    the    assemblies 

world  came  upon  her  in  a  stonn  of  of  wit  and  fashion.      The  authoress 

misery  and  shame.     Her  Cousin,  a  of  the  Royal  Mischief  achieved    an 

son   of  Sir  Roger's  brother — a  fel-  entrance    into    another    and    higher 

low    evidently   beyond    the    bounds  circle,    where    everything    was   for- 

of    Baker's     Christian     forgiveness,  given    to    the    possessor   of   genius, 

for  he  had  joined    the   Parliament,  but  where,  probably,  the  only  dif- 

and  borne  arms  against  the  King —  ference    between    the     poetess    and 

revealed    his    hereditary  disloyalty,  the    purest    of    her    admirers   was, 

and,  as  he  had  been  false  to  Ohurch  that  she  had  been  discovered  and 

and  Crown,  was  now  false  to  beauty  they  had  not.    It  was  in  the  later 

and    honour.       Under    what    base  days  of  onr  Merry  Monarch,  when 

plean,     and     by     what     intolerable  the  forced  Poritanism  of  the   Com- 

arts,    he    obtained    his    object,    we  monwealth     had     burst    forth    into 

need   not  inquire;    but  La    Riviere  universal    licence.       The    salons    of 

found   herselr,   with    blighted   repn-  Versailles    were    imitated    in    their 

tation    and    broken    heart,    thrown  life    and   talent.      Conversation  was 

entirely    on     her     own    resoarces.  i>tndied  as    an    art, ,  and   everybody 

Shat  out  by  the  society  in  which  paid    homage    to  what  they  callea 

she  would  otherwise  have  been  re-  the    churnis   of    mind.      But    even 

ceived,  she   betook    herself    to    the  here    it    was    soon   found  out  how 

companionship  of  that  half-and-half  amazingly  the  charms  of  mind  are 

sort  of  world,  where  the  restraints  enhanced   by   a  graceful   figure  and 

of  propriety  are  thrown  away,  but  lovely  face.     All  the  great  and  rich 

the   charms  of  manner  and  intelli-  and  gay  attended  the  levees  of  the 

gence  retained.      There    she    shone  new  muse ;  and  as  she  had  hitherto 

beyond   all  rivals    by  the    grace  of  shown  great  circumsf)ection  in  her 

her  behaviour  and  brilliancy  of  her  conduct,  though   suflBciently  free  in 

wit,   and  in  a  short  time  was  ad-  manner  and  conversaiion,  tears  were 

mitted  to  the  ** inner  ring"  of  that  entertained    that    she  would  forfeit 

life  of  frivolity  and    excitement  of  the  world's  good  opinion,  which  it 

which    the    King   himself   was  the  had  cost  her  such  tniuble  to  regain, 

bright  central   star.    She  became  a  And  in  this  the  history  takes  a  more 

favourite  with  the  Dnchess  of  Cleve-  ingenious    turn     than    would    have 

land,   at    that    time    the    sovereign  sugge^^ted  itself  to  an  ordinary  con> 

mistress  of  Whitehall,   and  perhaps  cocter    of     a    three-volume    novel, 

excited  her  wonder  as  much  by  the  Proof    ag^iinst    the    allurements    of 

correctness  of  her  behaviour  as  by  wealth  and    rank,   rejecting  the  ad- 

the  quickness  of  her  repartee.     But  vances  of  any  dangerous  wooer,  she 

the   Duchess  was    as  capricious    in  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  de- 

her  female    friendships  as  in  love,  lights  of  listening  to   the  flatterers 

and     ere    six    months    elapsed    be-  of    her    intellectual     pre-eininenee ; 

came    jealous    of    the    talents    and  and  glozing  old  knights  and  super- 

beanty    of  La  Riviere,    and    le<l  a  aimuated     courtiers    mumbled    her 

crusade    against  her — a  happy  cir-  prais^es    from    morn    to    night,  and 

cnmstanoe    for    the    object    of   her  **  who    peppered    the    highest    ^i 
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surest  to  please."  General  Tid-  made  Tvith  mnch  hnmility  and  sor- 
combe  laid  his  poor,  rasty  old  row,  at  the  same  time  denying  that 
sword  at  her  feet,  and  warned  her  any  persons  were  concerned  with 
against  the  designs  of  another  aged  her,  or  that  she  had  a  farther  de- 
swain/  who  was  the  silliest  old  sign  than  writing  for  her  own 
noodle  and  basest  liar  of  his  time,  amusement  and  diversion  in  the 
This  respectable  character  was  a  country,  without  intending  partica- 
certain  Sir  Thomas  Shepwith,  who  lar  reflections  on  characters."  When 
made  up  for  his  senility  and  nnsuc-  this  was  not  believed,  and  the  con- 
cess  by  boasting  away  the  reputa-  trary  urged  against  her,  by  several 
tion  of  any  beauty  who  allowed  circumstances,  she  said,  ^'Then  it 
him  to  visit  at  her  house.  What  must  be  by  inspiration,  becanse, 
youth  and  elegance  had  failed  in,  knowing  her  own  innocence,  she 
the  false  tongue  of  this  dotard  at-  could  account  for  it  no  other  way.^* 
tained.  He  spread  re|)<)rts  and  Lord  Sunderland  replied,  "  that  in- 
imagined  victories,  and  the  world,  spiration  used  to  be  upon  a  good 
with  a  shrug  and  a  laugh,  believed  account,  and  her  writings  were  stark 
in  the  fall  of  the  wittiest  and  most  naught."  She,  with  an  air  of  peni- 
celebrated  of  her  sex.  From  that  tence,  acknowledged,  *^  that  his  Lord- 
time  no  steadiness  of  life,  no  per-  ship's  observation  might  be  true,  but 
tinacity  of  dt^nial  prevailed.  La^  that  there  were  evil  angels  as  well 
Bivicre  was  the  victim  of  a  sexa-  as  goo<l ;  so  that,  nevertheless,  what 
genarian  Lothario's  unfounded  cat-  she  had  wrote  might  still  be  by  in- 
un)nies,  and  fell  upon  evil  tongues  spiration."  This — said,  we  have  no 
and  evil  days.  New  triumphs  at  doubt,  with  a  pretty  laugh  and  a 
the  theatre  only  led  to  a  widtrr  dif-  coquettish  toss  of  the  head — seems 
fusion  of  her  fame  and  her  fancied  to  have  silenced  the  eloquence  *of 
gniit.  Losing  at  last  the  reality  of  Lord  Sunderland.  He  took  his  re- 
virtue,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  she  venge,  however,  in  sending  her  oflT 
justided  the  fears  of  her  friends  and  in  custody  of  a  messenger,  and  did 
prognostications  o(  her  enenjies  by  not  relax  his  hold  until  her  haheoi 
the  irregularity  of  her  cour>e;  but  corpus  was  sued  out,  and  she  was 
not  without  gleams  of  a  nol>hr  dis-  set  at  liberty  by  law.  Poor  shaky, 
position.  Burrowing  a  romantic  quaky,  old  General  Tidcombe  bad 
sentiment  from  her  dramatic  ex-  been  in  agonies  on  her  account.  He 
perience,  she  persuaded  the  best  had  begged  her  to  fly  to  France  to 
beloved  of  her  admirers  to  repair  the  avoid  her  examination,  and  had 
fortune  he  had  wasted  in  her  ser-  offered,  says  Baker,  his  pnrse  for 
vice  by  marrying  a  rich  widow,  and  that  purpo>e ;  but  as  we  feel  oer- 
retired  fur  a  while  to  lament  over  tain,  judging  from  the  i)ersevering 
her  separation,  and  triumph  in  her  gallantry  of  that  military  Methoae- 
generosiiy.  How  long  this  lasted  lab,  that  he  oflVred  himself  at  the 
we  are  not  told ;  but  slie  came  out  same  time  ^^  for  that  purpose,"  we 
in  a  new  character  when  the  cur-  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
tain  drew  up  again.  Disappointed  heroine  refused  the  offer,  and  faced 
in  love,  and  soured  perhaps  by  the  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  hopes  of 
docility  with  which  her  selfsacrific-  an  easy  martyrdom  and  eventual 
ing  advice  had   been  followe*!,  she  triumph. 

became    a    politician    of    the    most  As  beauty  decayed,  the  pamphlets 

rabid  kind,  and  wrote  libels  on  the  grew.     Tljey  were  a  sort  of  eruption, 

ministry,  for  which  she  wjis  brought  betraying  a    gradual    corruption    of 

up  in  custody  before  the  Se<Tetary  the  blood  and  clecay  of  teeth  and 
of  State.     H.  r   book   was   called   A  "  blushes.       Her    enemies  were    now 

New   Atalantis^   ami   contained   the  turned   out  of   oflice,   and   the  day 

moat  ferocious  assaults  oti  her  poli-  of   retrib.ution    had    come.       Every 

ticiil   opponents,  under  false  names,  month    saw    an    p^'^ult    upon    hf 

"  J-Trtr  defei^ce."  ^hvs  Bake**    "  "**ifl  8n*«i«nt    f»»^s    a"*^     *he    became  i"- 
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valoable  to  Downing  Street  (if  such  decent  dulness  and  pious  hypocrisy 
was  the  hannt  of  the  triaraphant  of  Queen  Anne,  she  most  liave  out- 
party  at  that  time).  Bitterness,  lived  her  period,  as  if  a  flying  ser- 
falsehood,  hatred,  and  unscrupulous  pent  had  survived  to  be  contempo- 
assertion,  were  so  characteristic  of  rary  with  the  dodo.  The  nearest 
these  lacubrations,  that  they  moved  approach  to  the  wit  and  profligacy 
the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  which  had  formed  the  atmosphere 
great  satirist  and  traducer  of  the  of  her  youth  was  supplied  by  the 
day,  and  Dean  Swift  extended  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's ;  and  audiences 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  equally  had  turned  so  absurdly  respectable, 
fierce  but  less  malicious  Mrs.  Man-  and  language  and  literature  had 
ley.  We  confess  it  is  a  relief  to  get  grown  so  polished  and  gentlemanly, 
her  into  connection  with  a  person-  that  Swift  must  have  endeareil  him- 
age  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  the  Tid-  self  to  the  congenial  La  Riviere  by 
combes,  the  Shepwiths,  the  Tillys,  the  contrast  he  oflTered  to  the  im- 
and  even  her  villanous  cousin  and  proved  spirit  of  the  time.  In  him 
foolish  old  aunt,  are  like  the  well-  she  recognised  the  coarseness,  the 
imagined  but  rather  feebly  sus-  immorality,  and  debasing  tendencies 
tained  characters  in  a  romance;  which  had  won  her  earlier  admira- 
but  the  touch  of  Swift's  most  un-  tion  in  "Wycherley  and  Congreve, 
romantic  finger  dissipates  the  •  sus-  and  she  must  have  clung  to  that 
picion,  and  we  are  informed  that,  impure  concentration  of  humour  and 
"after  he  relinquished  the  JEJx-  ferocity  as  her  protection  against 
aminer^  she  continued  it  with  great  the  humanities  of  the  TatLr  and 
spirit  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  frigidity  of  Oato.  The  list  of 
frequently  finished  pieces  begun  her  plays  is  as  follows :  1.  7%6 
by  that  excellent  writer,  who  also  Hoyal  Mischief  (Trta;,)  ]  2.  The  Lost 
used  often  to  furnish  her  with  hints  Lover ;  or^  the  Jealous  Huahand 
for  those  of  her  own  composition."  (Com.);  S.Almyna;  or^  the  Ara- 
It  is  a  pity  the  biographer  gives  hian  Vow  (T.) ;  and  4.  Luciu.%  the 
us  no  specimens  of  these  Siamese  First  Christian  King  of  Britain  (I.), 
productions,  where  the  rage  and  What  we  have  said  may  give  an 
venom  of  a  neglected  woman  and  interest  to  the  works  of  this  "inge- 
disappointed  priest  must  have  been  nious  gentlewoman,"  if  perchance 
as  inextricably  mingled  as  the  they  present  themselves  on  a  book- 
poetry  and  passion  of  Beaumont  stall  at  a  price  not  exceeding  half-a- 
and    Fletcher.     But   here  ends   the  crown. 

tale  of  the  beauty  and  adventuress.  But  the  list  of  dramatic  author- 
Her  beauty  and  adventures  pro-  esses  of  this  period  would  be  in- 
bably  came  to  a  close  together;  and  complete  witfiout  the  name  of  Mrs. 
passing  some  years  of  age  and  idle-  Aphra  Behn.  Like  her  contempor- 
ness  in  the  house  of  Alderman  ary,  La  Riviere  Mauley,  "she  de- 
Barber,  she  saw  the  curtain  fall  voted  herself,"  as  Mr.  Baker  observes, 
without  any  demonstration  of  ap-  "  to  love  and  the  muses ; "  but 
plause,  and  "  was  buried,"  says  the  A|)hra  was  of  a  nobler  spirit  of 
chronicler  of  her  life,  "in  the  self-dedication  than  the  other,  and 
middle  aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
Bennet,  PauPs  Wharf,  where  a  mar-  objects  of  her  worship.  No  half- 
ble  gravestone  was  erected  to  her  way  resting  -  place  between  the 
memory."  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana  would 
We  have  dwelt  on  this  account  have  been  satisfactory  to  this  priest- 
of  Mrs.  Manley  because  it  repro-  ess  of  obscenity  and  vice ;  and  with 
duces  a  state  of  manners  of  which  a  redeeming  touch  of  self  know- 
we  have  no  specimen  at  the  pre-  ledge,  the  society  which  had  looked 
sent  day.  But  even  in  the  interval  coldly  on  the  slightly- veiled  impro- 
between  the  flaring  patronage  of  prieties  of  the  writer  of  The  Royal 
the   Duchess  of  Cleveland   and  the  Mischief    was  ten  times    more  iu- 
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du'fieMt   to  the  nnconcealed    iniqai-  of  large  circles,  consisting  of  the  first 

X\eH  of  the  authoress  of  The  Lucky  and  most  creditable  society  in  Lon- 

Chance.     The  nude  was  thought  less  don.'" 

offensive  than  the  inadequately  drap-  An  old  woman  of  eighty  and  ap- 
ed.     Plays,   romances,  and    novels,  wards,   when   Walter    Soott   was  a 
rushed     down    from    that    polluted  very  young  man,  was  probably  bom 
pen   like   the  contents  of    a  sewer  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century. 
after  rain,   and   for  a  quarter  of  a  If  she  li:«tened    to   these   delectable 
century  after  her  death  formed  the  scenes  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
fav.  mile     reading;    of     respectable  of  age,  it  will  take  us  into  the  de- 
En|:li>h  homes.     It  is  of  this  amaz-  corous   period     preceding    the    first 
ing  jjerversiion  of  literary  taste,  and  George.      We  must  take  the    fiaot, 
the   ia[)id   steps    by   which    it    was  therefore,     of    the    continuance     of 
finally    improved    that   Sir   Walter  Aphra's  novels  as  favourite  reading 
Scott  speaks  in  his  letter   to    Lady  at  that  time  as  a  proof  of  the  sur- 
Louisa   Stuart :     "  A    grandaunt   of  vival  of  some  old  and  higbly-respect- 
my  own,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  able  noodles  of  both  sexes  who  were 
who  wjis  a  person  of   some   condi-  yet  unaware  of  the  change  of  taste, 
tion,  being  a  daughter  of  Sir  Jt»hn  and  had  not  perceived  the  clearing 
Switiioii,    of    Swinton,    lived    with  of  the    air.     The   theatres  became 
unabatfd    vigour   of    intellect    to    a  comparatively  purified    before  "tlie 
very  advanced  age.     She  was  very  first  and  most  creditable  society  in 
fond  of  reading,  and  enjoyed  it   to  London  "  when  confidentially  gather- 
the  lust  ot   ht  r  long  life.     One  day  ed  round  its  tea-table.     For  public 
she  a-ked    me,  when  we  happened  taste   and    morality   have   always  a 
to  be  alone  together,  wliether  I  had  higher  standard   in    England    than 
ever  seen  Mrs.    Belin's  novels?     I  private  conduct;    and  who    knows 
confessed    tlie    charge.      Whether   I  but  in    some    quiet    libraries    and 
could  get  her  a  eipht  of  them?     I  prettily    furnished    drawing  -  rooms 
said,    with    some    hesitation,   I    be-  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Behn  or  plays  of 
lieved  1  could ;    but  that  I  did  not  Mrs.  Manley  may  not  have  continued 
think   she    would     like    either    the  their  course  till  they  were  succeed- 
manners    or    the    language,   which  ed   by  the  French  literature  of  the 
approaclied  too  near  that  of  Charles  present   time  ?     But    Aphra  was    a 
II. 'b  time  to  be  quite  proper  reading,  heroine  as  well  as  an  authoress,  and 
'  Nevertheless,'    said    the    good    old  met  with  as  strange  adventures   as 
lady,     ^  I    remember    her   being   so  she  invented.     Born  in  the  reign  of 
mucli  adnnred,  and  being  so  inter-  Charles  L,  she  came  to  the  maturity 
ested   in  them   myself,-  that   I    wish  of  her  vice  and  beauty  in  the  palmy 
to   look   at  them   again.*     To   hear  days  of  the  Restoration.     Her  father, 
was  to  obey.     So  1  sent  Mrs.  Aphra  a  Mr.  Johnson,  had  died  at  sea,  on 
Behn,     curiously     sealed     up,    with  his   way   to  take  possession   of   the 
*  private  and    confidential*  on    the  governorship    of     "Surinam,    and 
packet,   to  my  gay  old    aunt.     The  six-and-thirty    islands"    (of    which 
mxt   time   I   saw     her    afterwards,  one,   we    think,    must    have    been 
she  gave   me   back    x\phra,  properly  Jiarataria)  ;  and  the  fandly  had  per- 
wrapi-ed      up,     with    nearly     these  sisted  in    their    voyage,  and  lauded 
words:  *  Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs.  in   the   unknown    land.     There  she 
Behn;  and  if  }ou  will  take  my  ad-  made    acquaintance  with    Oroonoko 
vice,  put  her  in  the  tire,  for  I  found  and  Imoinda,  who  furnished  South- 
it  impossible   to   get     through     the  erne  with  a  subject  for  his  tragedy ; 
very  first  novel.     But  is  it  not,'  she  and,  narrowly  escaping  the  breath  of 
sail!,   'a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  scandal  for  her  regard  for  the  heroic 
old  wonmn  of  eighty  and  upwards,  prince,  she  returnel   to   her   native 
sitting   alone,  feel  ashamed  to  read  a  country  with   her  way  to  make — and 
book  which,  sixty  years  ago,  I  have  wit,  beauty,  and  fascination  to  make 
heard  read  aloud  tor  the  amusement  it.     In  a  sort    of    parenthesis,  the 
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biographer  informs  us  that  at  this  that     rapture     her    charms    might 

time  she  became  the  wife  of  one  Mr.  well    have    been   expected   to  com- 

Behn,   a  merchant    residing  in   the  mand."      We    come,    shortly    after 

city,  bat  of  Dutch  extraction.     What  this,   to  her  epitaph,   for  she    died 

became    of    this    convenient    Hoi-  in  1689 : — 
lander  nobody   knows,   and   nobody 

CAres  •      hut     Anhrji.      AVAiliinr     h^r-  "  Here  lies  a  proof  that  wit  can  never  be 

iV^'^     ,          ^PV.^.     »^fi»""?.    "^r-  Defence  enough  against  mortaUty." 

self  of  the  amphibious  qualities  of 

her  mate,  made  herself  equally  at  We  shut  up  our  account  of 
home  in  both  countries,  and  was  the  Behns  and  M.-mleys,  and  the 
employed  by  the  congenial  CharltrS  other  revolting  reacrii*ns  against 
to  act  as  his  confidential  agent  at  the  lawless  period  of  the  Rebellion, 
Amsterdam  during  the  Dutch  war.  and  the  hypocritical  pretences  of 
None  of  the  many-trousered  ministry  the  Republic,  well  pleased  to  accept 
had  a  chance  with  the  new  ainhas-  a  little  less  brilliancy,  in  considera- 
sador.  She  ogled,  and  whispered,  tion  (»f  a  great  de^l  more  modesty, 
and  beguiled  them  out  of  all  their  and  trace  the  upward  course  of  the 
state  secrets,  and  no  small  amount  modern  drainn,  past  the  quiet  dul- 
of  their  solid  florins,  and  communi-  n^sses  of  Rowe  and  Thomson,  till, 
cated  the  former  results  of  her  poll-  passing  through  Murphy  and  Guld- 
tical  courtships  to  the  dastardly  smith,  we  come  at  last  to  wit  and 
buflfoons  at  Whitehall.  If  she  had  propriety  such  as  the  Stuart  thea- 
sent  them  the  florins,  they  would  tre  never  knew,  combined  in  the 
have  been  better  pleased ;  but,  pla^s  of  Sheridan.  EVom  that  period 
despising  the  information  which  the  motto  was  still  "Excelsior,"  if 
had  been  won  by  the  wheedling  not  in  dramatic  merit,  at  least  in 
endearments  of  this  irresistible  re-  purity  of  tone,  till  a  vulgarising 
presentative,  the  King  made  many  spirit  of  parody  and  burlesque  ban- 
excellent  jokes  on  the  news  she  ished  sobriety  and  literature  from 
gave  him  of  the  intended  attack  on  the  stajje,  and  supplied  the  attrac- 
Chatham  and  London,  and  only  tion  originally  found  in  groas  situa- 
was  convinced  of  her  value  when  he  tion  and  coarse  expression  hy  glit- 
saw  the  flames  of  the  English  dock-  tering  and  meretricitms  display, 
yards  and  heard  the  booming  of  De  Tlic  eyes  are  now  offended  where 
Kuyter's  guns.  Disgusted  with  the  the  ears  are  spared;  but  it  needs 
disregard  shown  to  her  despatches,  the  nccnracy  and  fury  of  some 
her  Excellency  resigned  her  post,  and  future  Baker  to  apportion  just 
coquetted  with  admirals,  and  swin-  dei/rees  of  punishment  among  the 
died  burgomasters  on  her  own  ac-  syllable-catching  punsters  who  con- 
count.  Alas,  alas  I  for  the  ephemeral  ceal  the  poverty  of  their  inven- 
nature  of  the  qualities  which  con-  tion  behind  the  scanty  dresses  and 
quer  admirals  and  set  burgomasters  exposed  limbs  of  a  line  of  fascinat- 
on  fire !  Mr.  Baker,  forgetting  that  ing  figurante^.  We  doubt  whether 
his  hurried  narrative,  though  con-  the  ^ipoken  ribaldry  of  Aphra  Behn 
sisting  of  only  three  pages,  contains  was  more  objectionable  than  the 
the  experience  of  forty  years,  be-  short-robed  indecency  of  the  actual 
comes    pathetic   at   the  end  of  his  boards. 

account.  "Nor  does  she  appear,"  Back,  as  into  a  purer  atmosphere, 
he  says,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "to  we  go  to  the  days  of  intellectual 
have  been  any  stranger  to  the  deli-  effort,  where  the  actor  did  not  de- 
oate  sensations  of  the  passion  of  pend  on  the  upholsterer  or  the  petti- 
love,  as  appears  from  some  of  her  coat- maker,  but  produced  his  effects 
letters  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  by  the  passionate  utterance  of  the 
she  corresponded  under  the  name  great  sentiments  he  had  to  display 
of  Lycidas,  and  who  seems  not  in  act.  People  have  accounted  for 
to  have  returned  her  flame  with  the  paucity  of  great  actors  by  telling 
equal    ardour,   or  received    it  with  off  upon  their  fingers  the  numerous 
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qualities  required — voice,  eye,  figure,  hopping  calves.  If  you  feel  the 
height,  aud  motion ;  knowledge  of  divine  fury  in  your  heart,  and  know 
the  heart,  susceptibility  to  strong  it  to  be  no  exhalation  from  the 
emotion,  appreciation  of  poetry,  and  stagnant  marshes  of  your  self-con- 
dramatic  perception  of  the  shades  ceit^  but  the  genuine  fire  that  warm- 
of  character ;  these,  and  many  more,  ed  the  stuttering  I>emostlienes  till 
are  the  indispensables  sententiously  he  became  an  orator,  and  the  skele- 
annexed  to  the  aspirant  for  Othello's  ton  Luxembourg  till  he  rivalled  the 
jealousy  and  Shylock's  revenge.  As  Caesars  and  Alexanders  of  ancient 
to  the  personal  requisites,  we  think  story,  be  not  afraid  of  external  de- 
very  little  of  their  absence,  unless  ficiencies.  We  don't  see  them  when 
it  is  so  very  observable  as  never  to  our  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  We 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  attentive  pit  don't  believe  in  them  when  the  pulse 
A  Coriolanns  five  feet  high  "would  is  stopped  in  terror  and  surprise, 
never  do — a  humpbacked  Hamlet  Read  the  following  description  of 
would  philosophise  in  vain ;  but  a  Betterton,  jmd  take  courage.  It  is 
moderate  amount  of  personal  ad-  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  by  Anthony 
vantages  is  quite  enough.  Macbeth  Aston,  called  "A  Brief  Suf>plement 
need  not  be  like  a  hero  of  romance  to  Colley  Gibber,  Esquire,  his  Lives 
in  beauty  of  feature  and  form.  He  of  the  Famous  Actors  and  Actresses." 
can  slay  King  Duncan  even  though  "  Mr.  Betterton,  although  a  superla- 
slighlly  bandy-legged,  and  woo  and  tive  good  actor,  laboured  nnder  an 
win  the  Lady  Aime  though  a  little  ill  figure,  being  clumsily  made,  hav- 
husky  in  his  speech.  Let  liim  have  ing  a  great  head,  short  thick  neck, 
the  one  great  and  indispensable  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had 
qualification  of  being  able  to  feel  fat  short  arms,  which  he  rarely 
his  part,  and  show  his  feeling  in  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach.  His 
judicious  action,  and  he  m:iy  laugh  h-fc  hand  frequently  Jodged  in  his 
at  the  blockheads  who  say  his  nose  breast,  between  his  coat  and  waist- 
is  scarcely  Roman  enougfi  and  his  coat,  while  with  hia  right  he  pre- 
limbs  are  a  trifle  too  strong.  Now  pared  his  si>eech.  His  actions  were 
"we  will  dip  into  the  earlier  pflges  iew  but  just.  He  had  little  eyes, 
of  Baker,  and  under  the  letter  B  wo  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  |>ockpitten, 
come  to  Betterton.  a  corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs, 
Tliis  w^jis  the  gi*eatest  actor  the  with  large  feet.  He  was  better  to 
Engli>h  stage  ever  pos>cs.scd,  with  meet  than  to  follow,  for  his  aspect 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  more  was  serious,  venerable,  and  majestio 
versatile  Garriok.  Almo>t  incredible  — in  his  latter  time  a  little  paralytic. 
accounts  remain  to  us  of  the  efiects  His  voice  was  low  anfl  grumbling; 
produced  by  his  performance.  The  }^t  he  could  time  it  by  an  arttul 
magnetic  influence  of  tone  and  ex-  climax,  which  enforced  universal 
pression  seemed  to  mesmerise  an  attention  even  from  the  fops  and 
audience,  and  make  them  the  fol-  orange-girls.  He  Avas  incapable  of 
lowers  of  his  slighte.-t  intonation,  dancing,  even  in  a  country-danoe, 
Almost  without  speaking,  he  could  as  was  Mrs.  Barry,  but  their  good 
let  them  into  the  workings  of  his  qualities  were  more  than  equm  to 
mind,  and  anticipate  his  next  mo-  their  deficiencies." 
tion,  as  if  it  arose  from  their  own  Surely  this  is  the  picture  of  a 
volition.  And  yet,  cheer  up,  our  chawbacon,  qualifying,  by  a  long 
dumpy  friend  with  the  pasMonate  course  of  awkward  stolidity  of  look 
-will  to  tread  the  boards!  If  yt)u  and  .-ittitude,  to  grin  successfully 
Lave  only  the  tremendous  energy  through  a  hor.-e-collar  at  a  fair  I 
■which  likes  to  surmount  difticulties  Yt.*t  this  quintessence  of  the  sub- 
rather  than  glide  along  without  an  lime  and  beautiful  "threw  the 
obstacle,  never  mind  your  inelegant  brazen  Duchess  of  Gleveland  into 
figure  and  utterly  ungracious  face  hysterics,  and  moved  the  talkative 
— your   scrambling   walk   and   clod-  Nell   Gwynne   to   silence.      Of   him 
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also  Addison  wrote  a  criticism  In  all  the  pages  of  Baker  we  can 
distinguished  by  his  usual  refine-  find  nothing  to  guide  us  to  a  judg- 
ment: ment  of  the  style  of  the  actors  of 
*'Snch  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton  the  various  period^.  There  seems, 
oojjht  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  indeed,  to  have  beeii  a  regular  ebb 
respect  as  Roscius  among  the  Ro-  and  flow  of  tlie  natural  and  the  arti- 
mans.  I  have  hardly  a  notion  that  ficial,  the  declamatory  and  colloquial, 
any  performer  of  antiquity  could  in  the  })ers()nations  of  the  stage.  If 
surpass  the  action  of  Mr.  Betterton  Burbaclge  was  easy  and  lifelike,  his 
in  any  of  the  occa^'ions  in  which  he  successor  got  on  stilts,  and  taught 
has  appeared  upon  our  stage.  The  the  myrmidons  of  the  pit  that  a 
wonderful  agony  which  he  appeared  stage  hero  was  not  a  sort  of  fellow 
in  when  he  examined  the  circum-  you  could  see  any  day  of  the  week, 
stance  of  the  handkerchief  in  the  but  a  portentous  apparition,  em- 
part  of  Otlittllo,  the  mixture  of  bodying  all  lofty  thoughts  and 
love  that  intruded  upon  his  mind  glorichis  passions,  and  therefore  not 
upon  the  innocent  answers  Desde-  to  be  criticised  by  ordinary  stan- 
mona  makes,  betrayed  in  his  gesture  dards,  nor  expected  to  have  the 
such  a  variety  and  vicissitude  of  modes  of  expression,  or  even  the 
passions  as  would  admonish  a  man  style  of  walking,  of  common  men. 
to  be  afraid  of  hi:^  own  heart,  and  If  it  were  not  for  the  admiration  we 
perfectly  convince  him  that  it  is  to  are  all  bound  to  profess  for  the 
stab  it  to  a<lmit  that  worst  of  dag-  Greek  drama,  we  should  say  that 
gers — -jealousy.  Whoever  reads  in  this  supernatural  and  imaginative 
his  closet  this  admirable  scene  will  representation  was  the  oflfspnng  of 
find  that  he  cannot  (exctpt  he  has  a  semi-barbarous  age ;  but  as  we  re- 
aa  warm  an  imagination  as  Shake-  member  the  two  feet  thick  buskin 
speare  himself)  find  any  but  dry,  in-  heels  and  the  enormous  mask  for 
coherent,  and  broken  sentences.  But  the  countenance  with  which  (Edipus 
a  reader  that  has  seen  Betterton  act  or  Ajax  was  lifted  out  of  the  cate- 
it  observes  there  could  not  be  a  gory  ui  everyday  people,  and  ele- 
word  added — that  longer  speeches  vated  into  a  region  proper  only  for 
had  been  unnatural,  nay  impossible,  demigods  and  mythical  kings,  we 
in  Othello's  circumstances.  This  is  acce[)t  the  impassive  face  of  the 
such  a  triumph  over  difficulties,  that  vizard,  the  stilted  increase  of  the 
we  feel  almost  persuaded  that  the  stature,  and  the  ear-splitting  thun- 
deficiencies  themselves  contributed  der  of  the  speaking-trumpet  (with 
to  the  success."  We  can  now  under-  which  the  actors  electrified  the 
stand  how  our  cripple  and  grimy  forthest  denizens  of  the  theatre),  as 
friend  Vulcan  cut  out, the  well-made  something  sublimely  intellectual, 
Mars.  We  can  understand,  in  short,  and  carefully  designed  to  draw  an 
how  a  real  dramatic  genius  will  carry  impas.sable  distinction  between  the 
a  man  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  looks,  manners,  and  sentiments  of 
thouixh  his  defects  of  expression  and  the  stage  and  those  of  the  street  or 
articulation  might  seem  to  condemn  fornm.  On  the  French  boards,  also, 
him  to  continue  a  candle  snuffer  to  as  long  as  the  persouMges  of  a  play 
the  end  of  his  life.  This,  ]>erhaps.  were  taken  entirely  from  the  accom- 
is  better  expressed  in  the  words  of  plished  cavaliers  who  fought  before 
Voltaire,  when  he  accused  Made-  Troy,  or  distracted  Greece  with  their 
moiselle  Dumesnil  of  not  having  crimes  and  dissensions  after  their 
rage  enough  in  one  of  her  speeches,  return,  it  was  all  right  and  proper 
**  It  would  require,  sir,  to  have  the  that  a  severe  dignity  of  language 
diahle  au  corps  to  do  as  you  wish  and  statue-like  attitudes  should 
me."  **  Exactly,  mademoiselle,"  said  characterise  Monseigneur  Achilles 
the  great  man;  "one  must  have  the  or  his  Mnjesty  Agamemnon,  because 
diahle  au  corps  to  excel  in  any-  those  gentlemen  could  not  be  judged 
thing!"  by  any   code    of   sentiment  or  be- 
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havionr  recognised  by  the  citizens  S')nie  peoj)lo  prefer  Madame  Tu»- 
of  Paris.  The  shopkeepers,  tliere-  sand  to  the  poses  plastiques.  The 
fore,  who  would  have  been  quiik  in  staj^*^,  thej  say,  is  the  home  of  the 
dij?covering  any  departure  from  pro-  artficial;  you  can't  attempt  to  de- 
bai»ility  in  a  farce  of  Moliere,  ac-  Ceive  \i6  into  a  belief  of  the  reality 
cepted  with  entire  submission  the  of  the  men  or  events  you  show  us. 
grandiloquent  oration^  and  pompous  Let  us  hnve  it  all,  therefore,  ariiti- 
action  of  Rodogune  or  P«)mpey.  That  cial  —  v«»ice,  attitude,  expression, 
either  the  sister  of  Pliraates  the  Par-  Show  us  you  are  acting,  only  act 
thian,  or  tlie  great  rival  of  Cfflsar,  ''excellent  well;"  declaim  ynTxr 
should  call  a  spade  a  spade,  or  ex-  speeches,  exaggerate  your  move- 
press  the  slightest  longing  for  a  ghiss  meuts,  aggravate  your  voice.  Don't 
of  beer,  nev^r  entered  into  the  ex-  try  to  pretend  you  are  a  Danish 
pcctation  of  the  enraptured  auditor,  prince  or  a  Scottish  thane.  Shi»w 
who  felt  no  slight  increase  of  self-  us  what  Shakespeure  meant  to  bo 
respect  from  the  ennobling  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  but  don*t 
he  had  been  called  on  t.>  listen  to  a  pretend  that  you  are  deceived  by 
conversation  carried  on  in  the  tone  the  witch's  culdron  or  the  old  gen- 
and  manner  peculiar  to  conquerors  tlemaii's  ghost.  Start  in  a  heroio 
and  queens.  Talma  was  the  first  manner,  avoiding  the  natural  ex- 
man  on  the  modern  French  stajie  pre-sions  of  fear,  as  unworthy  tho 
who  made  the  di>covery  that  kings,  rank  of* the  personages  whose  words 
after  all,  were  only  men,  and  was  you  repeat.  Above  all  things,  be 
bold  enough  to  explain  his  novel  neither  below  nature,  nor  •  exactly 
method  of  representing  nmnarchs,  like  nature — be  above  it.  Lekaia 
by  stating  his  belief  that  the  most  was  the  ornament  and  exemplar  of 
overbearing  of  potentates,  with  his  this  school ;  and  see  what  such  a 
crown  on  and  his  courtiers  round  judge  of  men  and  tlungs  as  Frede- 
him  in  the  reception  hall,  was  a  rick  of  Prussia  said  of  him,  his  criti- 
very  different  personage  in  the  pri-  cism  exhausting  all  that  can  be  ad- 
vacy  of  his  own  room;  that  pro-  vanced  in  favour  of  presentation  as 
bably  Semiramis  herself  answered  opp)sel  to  personation:  "Here  is 
her  friend  in  a  mild  tone  ot  voice  what  I  thought  when  I  saw  Lekain. 
when  they  were  ttted-Ute;  and  The  first  time  1  saw  him  I  compared 
Orestes  w:is  not  always  on  the  high  him  only  with  the  nature  we  are 
ropes  when  having  a  confidential  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  I  found  ho 
oonvertiation  with  Py lades.  He  was  not  the  least  like  it,  and  I  con- 
theri-fore  moderated  his  roar  and  sidered  hi^  acting  false  and  exag- 
softened  his  look  till  peo|>le  changed  gerated.  The  second  lime  I  saw 
their  sentiments  about  the  i nd ivi-  him,  I  thought  he  was  practising  an 
duals  he  represented,  and  saw  the  art,  and  that  his  art  had  rules  which 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  his  tra-  he  had  carefully  studied  and  fol- 
gedy  kings  and  raunlerers  as  clearly  lowed  out  with  great  intelligence, 
as  we  see  the  differences  between  I  still  thought,  however,  tliai  he 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  His  object  made  too  much  of  his  art,  and  that 
was  to  give  the  fictitious  persona;?es  he  should  have  stuck  closer  to  na- 
of  Oorneille  and  Racine  back  to  na-  ture.  But  now  I  think  I  have  got 
ture — in  sliort,  to  S!)akespeareanise  to  the  point  «)f  view  from  which  an 
the  stage;  and  he  offended  the  das-  actor  should  be  judged.  High  trai^io 
sicists  accordingly.  For  wo  are  not  poetry  should  only  copy  a  particular 
to  take  for  granted  the  undtrniable-  nature;  therefore  the  actor  Ciinnot 
ness  of  our  superiority  to  the  la-  copy  ordinary  nature,  such  as  en- 
boured  and  declamatory  school,  be-  counters  us  every  day,  wii^hout  pro- 
cause  we  have  had  Edmund  Kean  ducing  an  unfaithful  likeness.  Be- 
and  Macrea<iy  to  give  passionate  sides,  the  scene  which  the  poet  puts 
motiim  to  the  stately  castings  which  on  the  stage  i?  not  a  scene  in  an 
awed  and   charmed  our  forefathers,  ordinary  circle  of  society,  or  in  the 
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bosom  of  a  family.  It  ia  transported  have  descended.  With  these  we 
to  the  boards  of  a  great  theatre,  and  will  not  meddle.  The  saljects  and 
appears  to  the  eyes  of  nations.  What  writers  are  excellently  matched, 
an  immensity  of  preparation  this  Yet  an  exception  must  be  made  in 
requires!  Andean  the  actor  forget  favDiir  of  the  Memoirs  of  Charles 
this  great  consideration  ?  Is  he,  in-  Matthews^  in  which  the  merits  of  a 
deed,  on  the  same  ground  with  as?  first  rate  actor  and  excellent  man 
By  no  means.  We  only  see  him  in  are  lovingly  commemorated  by  the 
the  distance,  indefinite  and  dimi-  hand  of  true  affection,  hut  not  of 
nished  according  to  the  rules  of  undihtin^uishing  panegyric.  Charles 
perspective.  Must  he  not  proper-  was  perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  the 
tionally  asrgrandise  all  he  says  and  period  we  spoke  of,  when  the  dra- 
does  ?  Everything  in  Lekain  is  malic  world  was  sefjarate  from  our 
gigantic,  or  rather  heroic  and  colos-  own,  and  examined  with  more  curi- 
sal.  He  is  on  a  pedestal,  and  he  osity  than  we  now  bestow  on  minis- 
could  not  appear  otherwise  without  ters  and  kings.  The  attention  paid 
being  awkward  and  false."  The  re-  to  the  proceedings  of  the  green  nioin 
suit  of  all  these  conflicting  jadg-  was  nn  indemnification  for  the  social 
ments  is,  that  stateHness  is  good,  diHabiliiies  to  which  custom  (and  at 
and  impulsiveness  is  good,  when  one  time  law)  had  condemned  the 
each  ia  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  whole  profession.  It  was,  in  a  cer- 
which  is  best  in  itself  nobody  can  tain  degree,  like  the  interest  we 
tell.  took  in  the  lives  of  the  pirates  or 
Caustic  and  bitter  as  Baker  and  highwaymen  ;  and  we  fhut  up  this 
his  continuators  show  themselves  lah(»rious  compilation  of  dramatic 
too  often,  they  are  not  without  the  lives  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  soul  of  that  it  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind, 
good  in  things  evil,  and  bring  for-  jor  the  social  bar  is  withdrawn, 
ward  the  better  qualities  of  their  Actors  live  in  the  full  view  of  the 
victims  at  the  very  time  when  they  everyday  world  ;  they  are  no  more 
are  plying  their  heaviest  cudgel,  separated  from  the  rest  of  u-*  than 
Less  tiresome  is  this  mixture  of  curates  or  attorneys ;  and  furnish  no 
praise  and  blame  than  the  unvaried  more  inviting  subjects  for  biography 
song  of  glorification  to  which  more  than  the  law-list  or  a  catalogue  of 
modern    biographers    of    the    stage  the  unbeneficed  clergy. 
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Immediat^lt  adjoining  to  High  Foundling  Hospital.  The  Pall  was 
Holborn  and  parallel  with  the  borne  by  six  young  women,  robed 
southern  side  of  Red  Lion  Square  in  white.  Thousands  of  spectators 
runs  a  long,  narrow,  gloomy  lane,  (it  is  stated  in  the  papers  of  the 
oalltd  Eagle  Street.  Sickly  chil-  day,  as  many  as  ten  thousand)  fol-. 
dren  dabble  in  the  gutters,  and  lowed  the  coflSn  to  the  grave,  and 
gaze  wistfully  at  the  sugar- plums  crowded  round  as  it  was  lowered 
and  hard-bake,  painfully  suggestive  into  the  earth.  It  bore  upon  its 
of  plaster-of- Paris  and  cobbler's  lid  these  words — "  Elizabeth  Fen- 
wax,  which  are  displayed  in  the  ning,  died  July  20,  1816,  aged  22 
win^^ows  of  the  better  class  of  years.''  From  that  day  to  this, 
shops,  in  company  with  farthing  the  case  of  Eliza  Penning  has  been 
prints  of  theatrical  characters,  peg-  cited  as  one  in  which  an  innocent 
tops,  battledores,  and  other  objects  person  fell  a  victim  to  the  hasty 
of  attraction  to  the  youth  of  Lon-  judgment  of  a  prejudiced  and  in- 
don.  Vendors  of  tripe  and  cats'-  competent  tribunal.  Nor  must  it 
meat,  rag  and  bottle  dealers,  mar-  be  supposed  that  this  feeling  has 
ine-store  keepers,  merchants  who  been  confined  to  an  ignorant  or 
hold  out  temptations  in  prose  and  angry  populace.  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
verse,  adorned  with  apoplectic  num-  illy  recorded  his  belief  in  her  inno- 
erals,  to  cooks  and  liousemaids  to  cence.  Curran  was  in  the  habit* 
purloin  dripping,  kitchen-stuff,  and  of  declaiming  in  glowing  words  on 
old  wearing  apparel,  barbers  who  the  injustice  of  her  fate  ;  and  even 
**  shave  well  for  a  halfpenny,"  shoe-  recently  an  able  and  kind-hearted 
vampers,  fried-fish  sellers,  a  coal  man,  whose  experience  of  criminal 
and  i)otato  dealer,  and  a  bird-stuffer,  inquiries  was  most  extensive,  and 
share  the  rest  of  the  street,  with  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  induce 
lodging-houses  of  the  filthiest  de-  him  lightly  to  assume  the  inno- 
scription.  cence  of  a  convicted  felon,  has  told 

In  the  month  of  July  1815  a  the  story  of  Eliza  Fenning,  and 
remarkable  scene  was  witnessed  in  concludes  his  narrative  in  the  fol- 
this  lane.  In  a  back-room  of  the  lowing  words :  "  Poor  Eliza  Fen- 
house  No.  14  (since  pulled  down  ning !  So  young,  so  fair,  so  inno- 
to  make  way  for  Day  &  Martin's  cent,  so  sacrificed  !  Cut  down  even 
blacking  manufactory),  the  body  of  in  thy  morning,  with  all  hfe's 
a  young  woman,  who  had  a  few  brightness  only  in  its  dawn  I  Little 
days  before  been  executed  at  New-  did  it  profit  thee  that  a  city  mourned 
gate  for  poisoning  the  family,  in  over  thy  early  grave,  and  that  the 
which  s>ie  was  cook,  with  arsenic,  most  eloquent  of  men  did  justice  to 
was  exhibited  by  her  parents  to  all  thy  memory.''* 
comers.  The  street  was  filled  with  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
crowds  of  compassionate  or  inquisi-  remembered  that  Fenning  was  de- 
tive  gazers.  Money  was  freely  fended  by  able  counsel  ;  that  after 
given  and  readily  received.  This  her  conviction  the  case  was  again 
ex  tn  I  ordinary  exhibition  continued  investigated  by  the  law  advisers  of 
for  five  days.  On  the  31st  of  July,  the  Crown  ;  that  the  trial  took  place 
a  funeral  procession  wound  its  way  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  exe- 
up  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  to  the  cution  was  delayed  until  the  26th 
burial-ground    at  the    back  of   the  of  July — a  period  of  more  than  three 

•  Vacation  Thoughts  on  Capital  Punishments,     By  Charles  Puilups.     P.  102. 
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months,   dnring  which    time    every  ner,  later  in  the  afternoon.      Sarah 

opportunity  was  aflforded  for  bring-  Peer,   and  King  the  other  appren- 

ing   forward    any  circumstance   that  tice,  who  had  dined   earlier  and  did 

might  tell  in  the  prisoner's  favour;  not  eat   any  part  of  the   dumpling, 

that  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  the  escaped. 

patience  and  impartiality  of  which  Tlie  first  inquiry  is,  In  what  me- 
there  se§ms  to  be  no  reasonable  dium  was  the  poison  conveyed  ? 
ground  to  doubt,  was  a  confirmation  All  the  persons  who  had  partaken 
of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Here,  of  the  dumplings  were  attacked  in  a 
then,  we  find  the  remarkable  fact,  greater  or  less  degree.  The  flour 
that  in  a  case  unattended  by  any  from  which  they  were  made  was  ex- 
of  those  circumstances  which  would  amined,  but  no  poison  found ;  and 
be  likely  to  excite  popular  sym-  Fenning,  Peer,  and  King,  had  dined 
pathy  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  pervert  on  a  pie,  the  crust  of  which  was 
the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  tri-  made  of  the  same  flour,  without 
bunals  on  the  other,  there  is  a  dis-  any  ill  effects.  The  poison,  there- 
tinct  issue  between  the  decision  of  fore,  was  not  in  the  flour.  Some 
the  law  and  the  verdict  of  public  sauce  had  been  served  in  a  boat, 
opinion.  It  speaks  well  both  for  the  se[)arate  from  the  dumplings,  and 
people  and  for  the  tribunals  by  of  this  sauce  Mr.  Orlibar  Turner 
which  justice  is  administered,  that  did  not  partake,  yet  ho  was  one  of 
such  a  case  is  of  extreme  rarity;  and  the  sufferers.  The  poison,  therefore, 
it  is  an  interesting  and  curious  in-  was  not  in  the  sauce ;  nor  was  it  in 
quiry  to  examine  the  facts  from  which  the  yeast,  the  remains  of  which  were 
it  arises.  also  examined.  There  was  what 
Eliza  Fenning  was  cook  in  the  would  now  be  considered  a  most 
family  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Gregson  unaccountable  amount  of  careless- 
Tnrner,  a  law  stationer  in  Chancery  ness  in  the  examination  of  the  dump- 
Lane.  The  family  consisted  of  lings  themselves;  but  the  remains 
Turner,  his  wife,  two  apprentices  of  the  dough  left  in  the  pan  of  which 
named  Gadsden  and  King — youths  they  were  prepared  w^as  examined, 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  and  unquestionably  contained  arse- 
age,  who  lived  in  the  house — ^a  nic.  Indeed,  no  reasonable  ground 
housemaid  of  the  name  of  Sarah  has  ever  been  suggested  for  doubting 
Peer,  and  the  prisoner.  Turner's  that  the  poison  was  contained  in  the 
father,  Mr.  Orlibar  Turner,  was  a  dumplings,  and  that  it  was  placed 
partner  in  the  business,  but  resided  there  by  some  one  during  their  pre- 
at  Lambeth.     On   Tuesday  the   21st  paration. 

of    March,     Orlibar    Turner    dined  .    The  next  inquiry  is,  How  was  the 

with   his   son   and    his   daughter-in-  poison  procured  ? 

law.     Part  of  the   dinner  consisted  Mr.  Turner  had  been  in  the  habit 

of  some   yeast  dumplings,  of  which  of   using  arsenic  for  the  destruction 

all  three  partook.     They  had  hardly  of  rats   and   mice,   with   which    his 

done  so,  when   they  were   attacked  house  was  infested;   and  the  poison 

by  violent  pain,  accompanied  by  the  was   kept   with    the    most    culpable 

symptoms    of    arsenical    poisoning,  negligence.    It  lay  in  an  open  drawer 

Soon  afterwards  Gailsden,  orje  of  the  in  the  office,  unlocked,  and  in  which 

apprentices,   who   had   dined   at    an  waste  paper  was  kept.     It  was  urged 

earlier  hour,  came  into  the  kitchen,  that   Fenning  was  in  the    habit  of 

and    finding    the    remains    of    the  taking  paper   from   the  drawer  for 

dumplings,  which  had  been   brought  the    purpose    of    lighting    the    fire, 

down  from  the  parlour,  ate  a  small  and  an  inference  was  sought  to  be 

piece,    whfU    he  was    attacked    by  drawn   from   that  circumstance  un- 

similar  symptoms.      The    next    suf-  favourable  to  her.      It  is    manifest 

ferer    was    Eh'za    Fenning    herself,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ground- 

who  was   taken  ill  in  a  like   man-  less.      The    arsenic    was    no    doubt 
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obtiiinel    from     the    driwer  —  the  ning,   therefore,    had    ample    oppor- 

packet  in  which  it  was  kept  having  tunity  to   mix   the  poison  with   the 

been    tnisse  1    a  few  days   before —  dunaplings,    and    it    is    difficult    to 

but  there   was   not  one  panicle  of  suppose     tliat     any    other     person 

evidence,  witli  regard  to  the  abstrac-  could     have     meddled     with  .  them 

tion   of   rlie   arsenic,   affecting  Fen-  without    her    being    aware    of    the 

ning  more  than    any  other  member  fact.       Indeed,    she    herself    stated 

of  the  family;  for  to  that  drawer  all  that   no  other   person   had  anything 

the   persons  in   the  house   had  easy  to    do    with    the    dumplings*      On 

acoe-s.  the    remains    of    the    dinner    being 

Penning   had  been  in  the  service  brought    down     into    the    kitchen, 

about  Seven  weeks.     Soon  after  she  Gadsden,  as  we  have  before  stated, 

enterei    it,    her    mistress    observed  ctme    in,    and    seeing    one    of    the 

some  levity  of  conduct  on    lier  part  dumplings,  took  up  a  knife  and  fork 

towards  the  apprentices,  and  reprov-  and  was  going  to  eat  ir^  when  Fen- 

ed   hur  severely   for   it,   threatening  ning  exclaimed,   "  Gadsden,    do   not 

to  discharge    her;     but   this   passed  eat  that:   it   is  cold  and   heavy;   it 

over;  and,  with   this  exception,  she  will   do  you   no    good."      Gadsden, 

does   not  appear   to    have    had   any  in    his    evidence,    adds :     "  I   ate  a 

disc(»mf«»rt    or     gmund     of     ill-will  piece  abimt  as  big  as  a  walnut,  or 

against   her   mistress,  or   any  others  bigger.     There  was  a  small  quantity 

ot    the    family.      We   look   in   vain,  of  sauce  in  the  boat:  I  took  a  bit 

therefore,  tor   any   adeqmite    motive  of  bread   and   sopped   it  in  it,  and 

for  so  horrihle  a  crime.     We   must  ate     that."t     Gadsden    was    taken 

now  tr.ice  the  few  circumstances,  and  ill    about    ten    minutes    afterwards, 

they  are    vt  ry  few,  which   the  jury  He  was  not,  however,  too  ill  to  be 

considerc'd  snlficieiit  to  lead   them  to  sent    for    the    elder    Turner's  wife, 

the  conclusion  of  the  guilt  of  the  pri-  Mrs.  Margaret  Turner.     On  her  ar- 

soner.  rival,  she  found   her  husband,   son, 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  and  daughter-in-law  extremely  ill; 
March  some  yeast  was  bronght  to  and  very  soon  afterwards  Eliza  Fen- 
the  house  hy  the  brewer's  man,  ning  herself  was  attacked  with  simi- 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Fen-  lar  symptoms.  Ilere,  then,  we  find 
ning,  without  the  kn«)wledge  of  her  this  curious  fact  —  all  the  persons 
mistress,  a  day  or  two  before.  The  who  have  partaken  of  the  dumplings 
yeast  was  received  by  Sarah  Peer  at  dinner  are  ill:  Gadsden  is  warned 
tbe  housemaid,  who  poured  it  into  by  Fenning  not  to  eat  them;  he 
a  white  basin,  and  gave  it  to  Fen-  neglects  the  warning,  and  is  al- 
.ning.  The  remains  of  the  yeast  was  most  immediately  taken  ill  in  the 
afterwards  examined,  and  found  same  manner;  he  is  sent  to  Lam- 
to  be  perfectly  pure.  On  Tuesday  beth  to  fetch  Mrs.  Margaret  Turner; 
morning',  the  21st  March,  Mrs.  Tur-  and  Fenning  is  not  taken  ill  until 
ner  went  into  the  kitchen  and  gave  after  her  arrival.  Considering  .the 
Fennin)^  directions  as  to  [)reparing  distance  from  Chancery  Lane  to 
the  dumplings.  Fenning  kneaded  Lambeth,  this  must  have  been  a 
the  dough,  made  the  dumplings,  considerable  interval.  As  the  effects 
was  in  the  kiichen  the  whole  of  the  poison  (even  when  taken  in 
time  uniil  they  were  served  up  to  so  small  a  quantity  as  by  Giidsden) 
table,  and  during  the  greater  part  were  almost  immediate,  it  follows 
of  that  time  was  there  alone —  that  Fenning  did  not  take  it  until 
Mrs.  Turner  having  lelt  her  soon  some  time  after  these  symptoms 
after  giving  her  orders,  and  Sarah  were  apparent  in  the  others,  and 
Peer  the  housemaid  being  engaged  subsequent  to  the  warning  she  gave 
on  her  duties  in  other  rooms.     Fen-  Gadsden.       This    seems    to    dispose 

*  *IUI  Q.  f  Short-hand  Copy  of  the  Trial,  %th  Q. 
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of  the  arguments  in  fjwonr  of  her  day,  Fenning,  in  reply  to  repeated 
innocence,  which  have  been  founded  inquiries,  pei'sisted  that  the  poison 
on  the  fact  of  her  having  been  was  in  the  millc  which  was  fetched 
herself  a  sufferer  from  the  poison,  by  Sarah  Peer,  and  used  for  the 
What  might  be  her  motive  is  a  sauce  ;  that  it  was  not  in  the  dump- 
matter  involved  in  great  obscurity,  lings ;  and  that  no  one  had  mixed 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  donbt  anything  in  the  dumplings,  or  had 
that  she  took  it,  for  some  rciison  anytljiiig  to  do  with  them  but  herself, 
or  other,  after  she  had  seen  its  (Q.  69,  70, 71.) 
effects,  and  after  she  had  seen  cause  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
to  warn  Gadsden  against  the  dump-  fact  that  Mr.  Turner,  who  did  not 
lings.  partake  of  the  sance  (94tA   Q.\  was 

This  very  slender  evidence  is  all  as  ill  as  any  of  the  others.     This  is 

that  exists  apart  from  that  which  is  of  course  conclusive  of  the  fact  that 

derived    from  Fenning's  own  state-  the   poison  was  not  in    the   sauce, 

merits,  and  which  we   shall  consider  or  at  any  rate    not  in    the    sauce 

presently.  alone. 

*  It  amounts  to  little  more  than  The 'arguments  in  favour  of  the 
proof  that  Fenning  might  easily  innocence  of  Fenning  have  been 
have  committed  the  crime,  and  that  almost  entirely  based  on  the  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  ttiat  she  herself  partook  of  the  poi- 
other  person  could.  The  poison  soned  dumplings.  As  we  have  al- 
was  unquestionably  in  the  dump-  ready  seen,  she  did  not  do  this 
lings;  it  was  unquestionably  placed  until  after  the  effects  had  been  pro- 
there  during  their  preparation,  duced  upon  all  the  other  pufferers, 
Who  but  Fenning  could  have  done  and  after  she  had  warned  Gadsden 
this  ?  But  we  now  come  to  the  that  the  dumpling  was  ^*  cold  and 
consideration  of  what  appears  to  us  heavy,  and  would  do  him  no  good." 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important  Now,  in  order  to  support  the  hypo- 
evidence  in  the  case — namely,  tlie  thesis  of  her  innocence,  it  nmst  be 
statements  made  by  Eliza  Fenning  supposed  that,  feeling  certain  that 
herself.  she  had  mixed  no  deleterious  article 

Mrs.  Turner  the  elder  arrived  at  in  the  dumplings,  and  that  no  other 
the  house,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  person  could  have  done  so,  she  eats 
afternoon.  She  is  asked  whether  a  portion  of  them  to  prove  her  con- 
she  had  any  conversation  with  Fen-  viction  of  that  fact ;  otherwise,  why, 
ning  on  the  subject : —  when  she  had   dined  a  short  time 

"  mh  Q.— Did  you  say  anything  to  before  on  beefsteak   pie,  should  she 

her  while  you  were  there  that  day  re-  eat    the       cold   and   heavy"    dump- 

specting  the  dumplings?  Ji"g  which   she  had   warned   Gads- 

"  A.— I  exclaimed  to  her, '  Oh,  these  den  not  to  meddle  with  ?  Bhe  is 
devilish  dumplings  I'  supposing  they  then  immediately  taken  ill.  Sup- 
had  done  the  mischief.  She  said,  *  Hot  posing  she  were  innocent,  her  first 
the  dumplings^  but  the  milJc^  madam*  I  exclamation  would  have  been  one  of 
asked  her, '  What  milk  r  She  said,*  The  surprise.  "The  dumplings  are  poi- 
halfpenny  worth  of  milk  that  Sally  had  goned  I  who  has  done  this?"  Instead 
fetched  to  make  the  sauce.'  of  this,  she  seeks  to  divert  suspicion 

«  n^t  Q.-Did  she  say  who  had  made  ^^^^^  ^,,^  dumplings,  and  to   cast  it 

«  T-My  daughter.    I  said,  *  That  upon  the  milk  which  had  been  fetched 

cannot  be  ;  it  could  not  be  the  sauce.'  ^^^".^^"  ^®^^-     .  ,    ,       ,  ,       , 

She  said,  'Yes;   Gadsden  ate  a  veiy        This    ready     falsehood,    and     at- 

little  bit  of  dumpling,  not  bigger  than  a  ^enipt  to  divert  the  suspicion  which 

nut,  but  licked  up  three  parta  of  a  boat  was  pointing  at  her  towards  an  in- 

of  sauce  with  a  bit  of  bread."  nocent     person,  appears    to     us    to 

afford  strong  evidence  of  her  guilt ; 

During    the  whole  of    the    next  and  this    evidence    is    strengthened 
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by  the  fact  that  even  in  her  false-  "We  are  met,  however,  by  two 
hood  she  was  not  consistent.  The  difficulties.  First,  the  absence  of 
next  day,  when  she  was  taken  into  any  adequate  motive  for  the  crime; 
custody,  she  changed  her  story,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  she  her- 
We  find  no  more  about  the  milk,  self  partook  of  the  poisoned  dump- 
She    tells    the    constable    that    she  lin^. 

thinks  the  poison  was  in  the  yeast,  With  regard  to  the  firet,  all  per- 

that  she  saw  a  red   sediment  in  it.  sons  who  have  any  practicivl  experi- 

We    have    already  stated    that    the  ence  of  criminal   courts   know   how 

remains  of  the  yeast  was  examined,  slight    and     insignificant    are  .  the 

and  nothing  whatever  of  a  deleteri-  motives  which  sometimes  impel   to 

oos     nature     discovered.      On     her  the   commission  of  the  most  appal- 

trial     she    abandoned     both    these  ling  crimes.     The  poisoning  even  of 

stories,  and   confined    herself    to   a  children    by  their  own   parents,   to 

general  assertion  of  her  innocence,  obtain   the    paltry  allowance    made 

in  which  she  persij-ted  on  the  scaf-  by  burial-clubs  on  their  deaths,  be- 

fold.                                            .  came  so  common  a  few  years  agQ, 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  proved  as  to  occasion  the  express  interfer- 

in  evidence  in   the    case    of    Eliza  ence  of  the  Legislature.     We  were 

Fenning.     We  have    purposely  ab-  ourselves    present    at    the    trial    of 

stained  from  alluding  to  the  utterly  Betty   Eccles.     That    wretched   wo- 

irrelevant    matter  with   which    the  man    had    contracted     a    habit   of 

papei's  of  the  day  were  filled.     On  poisoning.     If    a    neighbour's   child 

the  one    side,   Eliza    Fenning  was  cried,  it  was  quieted  with  a  dose  of 

represented  as  a  paragon  of  beauty  arsenic.      One    poor    little    victim, 

and    virtue;     on    the    other,    as  a  not  suspecting    the    cause    of    her 

monster    of     depravity    and     vice,  agony,   besought    the    murderess  to 

There  is  not  one    particle  of   rea-  take  her  to  the  pump  to  get  a  drink 

son   for   believing  either   one   state-  of  water,  to  allay  the  burning  thirst 

ment  or  the  other.     Until  she  was  with    which    she    was    tormented: 

charged   with   the  crime  for  which  "Tliee  mayest  lie  where  thee  art," 

she    suffered,   she    seems    to    have  was  the   reply ;    "  thee  won't  want 

been    very    much    like    any    other  water  long."     When  incendiary  fires 

commonplace    servant  of    a    some-  were  rife,  many  instances  occurred 

what  low  class.     Is  there,  then,  evi-  in   which   there  seemed    to    be    no 

dence  sufficient  to  lead  us,  after  a  assignable  motive  at  all  beyond  the 

dispassionate     consideration,     to     a  mere  de>ire   to  see  a  blaze  and  to 

conclusion  either   one  way  or    the  cause  an  excitement, 

other  ?     We  confess  that  we  think  The    genius  of    Scott  was  never 

there   is ;     and     the    conclusion    at  displayed  in  greater  vigour  than  in 

which  we    arrive   is,  that  Fenning  the    scene    where    Elspeth  of    the 

was  guilty.  Craigburnfoot     discloses     to     Lord 

By  a  process  of  exhaustion  we  Glenallan  the  con3[)iracy  which  re- 
arrive  at  the  fact,  that  it  was  hardly  suited  in  the  <leath  of  Eveline 
possible  that  any  person  but  Fen-  Neville ;  nor  is  his  knowledge  of 
ning  could  have  introduced  the  the  human  heart  more  completely 
arsenic  into  the  dumplings.  This,  shown  by  anything,  than  the  trivial 
alone,  would  perhaps  not  justify  us  cause  which  he  assigns  for  Elspeth's 
in  coming  to  a  positive  conclusion;  bitter  hatred  and  deep  revenge:  "I 
but  her  own  conduct,  her  false  and  hated  Miss  Eveline  Neville  for  her 
contradictory  statements,  her  warn-  ain  sake.  I  brought  her  frae  Eng- 
ing  Gadsden,  and  her  eagerness  to  land,  and  during  our  whole  journey 
throw  the  blame  on  a  person  who  she  gecked  and  scorned  at  my 
was  undoubtedly  innocent,  leave  in  northern  speech  and  habit,  as  her 
our  minds  no  doubt  of  her  own  southland  leddies  and  kimmers  had 
guilt.  donp  ^♦;  th(»  ^oardiugscho'^l,  as  they 
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ca'd  it"  Most  of  our  readers,  we  mind  of  any  sane  man  that  he  was 
fi^ar,  if  they  look  honestly  back  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Emsley.  Glee- 
through  their  own  experience,  will  son  Wilson,  the  murderer  of  Mrs. 
be  able  to  recall  some  domestic  Ilendrickson  and  her  children,  per- 
tragedy  which  has  originated  in  as  sisted  to  the  last  in  asseverations  of 
trivial  a  cause.     It  is  equally  true  of  his  innocence. 

crime  as  of  other  things,  moral  and  We  have  said  that  it  is  rarely 
physical,  that  the  most  monstrous  that  public  opinion  fails  to  con- 
growth  often  springs  from  the  most  firm  the  decisions  of  our  criminal 
minute  seed.  courts.  We  attribute  this  most 
With  regard  to  the  second  argu-  happy  circumstance  mainly  to  three 
ment,  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  the  things  :  the  publicity  of  all  judicial 
dumplings  had  been  prepared  for  proceedings;  the  placing  all  issues 
the  dinner  of  which  Penning  was  to  of  fact-  in  the  hands  of  the  jury; 
partake,  it  would  have  been  one  of  and  the  freedom  of  the  judge  from 
consi<lerable  force.  But  this  was  not  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial, 
so.  Penning  had  prepared  the  din-  But  we  shall  probably  startle  many 
ner  for  herself,  her  fellow-servant,  of  our  readers  when  we  say  that, 
Gadsden,  and  the  other  apprentice,  in  one  most  important  particular. 
She  made  the  crust  of  the  pie  from  we  think  that  one  of  the  oldest  and 
the  same  flour  which  was  used  for  best  established  rules  of  our  crimi- 
the  dumplings,  but  no  one  suffered  nal  law  might  be  considerably 
from  sharing  that  meal.  She  ate  the  modified  with  advantage  to  the 
dumpling  after  the  ill-effects  had  ends  of  justice.  We  allude  to  the 
been  experienced — after  she  had  cau-  rule  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
tioned  Gadsden.  Whether  she  ran  prohibits  the  examination  of  a  per- 
the  risk  for  the  sake  of  concealing  son  charged  with  crime,  and  the 
her  crime,  or  whether  she  desired  to  correlative  or  complementary  rule 
destroy  her  own  life,  it  is  impossible  which  precludes  him  from  giving 
to  say.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  No 
after  the  execution  of  Fenning,  some  rule  is  more  strictly  observed  in 
person  confessed  that  he  had  been  English  jurisprudence.  From  the 
the  nmrderer.  This  rests  on  mere  moment  that  a  man  is  charged  with 
rumour.  We  have  reascm  to  believe  a  crime  until  he  is  placed  at  the 
that  there  is  more  ground  for  the  bar  for  trial,  he  is  hedged  round 
statement  which  has  also  been  made,  with  precautions  to  prevent  him 
that  though  Eliza,  Fenning  persist-  from  criminating  himself.  Upon  his 
ed  in  the  assertion  of  her  innocence  trial  he  cannot  be  asked  to  explain  a 
in  public  and  to  the  ordinary  of  doubtful  or  suspicious  circumstance. 
Kewgate,  yet  that  she  confessed  her  Whether  he  will  or  not,  his  mouth 
guilt  to  another  person.  Neither  of  is  closed,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
these  reports,  however,  have  ever  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  until 
assumed  a  tangible  form,  or  one  all  the  evidence  has  been  heard 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  against  him,  and  then  he  addresses 
submitted  to  that  kind  of  scrutiny  the  jury  with  the  disadvantage 
which  alone  could  give  them  value,  (and,  supposing  him  to  be  innocent, 
We  have,  therefore,  disregarded  it  is  a  very  serious  disadvantage) 
them  altogether  in  considering  the  that  even  the  jury  or  the  Judge 
case,  and  confined  our  attention  to  cannot  put  any  question  to  him 
legitimate  evidence  alone.  We  at-  which  might  enable  him  to  clear 
tach  but  little  value  to  Fenning's  up  what  was  obscure,  or  to  explain 
assertion  of  her  innocence  on  the  what  might  appear  to  be  suspicious 
.scaffold.  Few  weeks  have  passed  in  his  conduct  The  armour  with 
since  ^MuUins  was  executed,  making  which  the  law  thus  shields  the 
similar  protestations ;  yet  we  pre-  guilty  becomes  an  incumbrance  upon 
Bume    that  no  doubt  exists  in   the  the  innocent. 
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The  rule  originates,  no  doabt,  in  ined  and  cross-examined.     Can  tbeTO 

a  love  of  fair  play.     Every  man  is  be  a  doubt  wbioh    oonr^  is  most 

entitled    to  be  considered    innocent  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  the 

until  be  is  proved  to  be  guilty.     You  truth,  and   can  a  grosser   absurdity 

must    not    muke   a   man    criminate  be   conceived    than    that   the   same 

himself.     These    are    aphorisms    in  court  should   adopt  modes  of*  [iro- 

which    we   fully  agree.     But    it    is  cedure  so  inconsistent  in  an  inquiry 

equally  true  that  you  ought  to  give  into    the    same    fact%    before    the 

every  man   the   utmost  freedom   to  sanie  juf'ge  and  the  same  jury,  and 

prove  that  he  is  innocent,  and  to  ex-  practically  between   the   same    par- 

culpate  himself.  ties? 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  evils  A     case    occurred    last    summer 

that  arise  from  the  system  pursued  which    excited    great    interest,    and 

in    the    French    courts,   where    the  which    forcibly  illustrates    the    evil 

judge    interrogates    the    culprit  (we  we  complttiu  of. 

use  the  word  in  its  legal    sense   of  A    clergyman    of    the    name    of 

an  accused  person,  not  in  its  popn-  Hatch  was   indicted  for  a  gross  of- 

lar  meaning  of  a  guilty  one),  where  fence    alleged    to    have    been    cora- 

the   grave   judicial   inquiry   degene-  milted  upon  a  child  of  tender  years, 

rates    into    a    *'  keen    encounter    of  who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care 

their   wits,"   and    the    hand    which  as  a   pnpil.     The  charge   rested   al- 

ought  to  hold    the    balance   steady  most  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the 

wields,  instead,   the    sword    of   the  child,  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Eugenia 

combatant.     We  know,  too,  the  still  Plummer.     Neither  Ilatch    nor    his 

greater  evils  that  attend  the  system  wife    could    be    examined,    an<l,    as 

of  secret  examination  by  the  judge,  theirs   was    the   only   testimony   by 

which  prevails  in  other  continental  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 

states,  and  with  which  the  readers  the  charge  could  be  rebutted,  Hatch 

of  Feuerbach  are  familiar;   and   we  was  convicted.     Under  the  circum- 

would  far  rather  retain  the  iinper-  stances,  it  was  hardly  possible   that 

feciions   of   our    own    system    than  the  jury  could   come   to  any   other 

adopt  the  infinitely  worse  mischiefs  conclusion.     A   few   weeks    elapsed, 

which    are    attendant    upon    either,  and  Eugenia   Plummer   was    placed 

Still  the  reverse  of  wrong  is  not  ne-  at  the  same  bar,  charged  witih  per- 

cessarily  right ;  and  our  own  course  jury.     Then  the  tables  were  turned, 

of  proceeding,  might,  we   think,  be  Hatch  and  his  wife  were  examined: 

modified  with  advantage.  the  child's  m(»uth  was  closed.     The 

In  the  present   state  of  the   law  jury  ctmvicted  Eugenia  Plummer  of 

this    curious    anomaly    exist',    that  perjury.     On    the    evidence    before 

in    the  very  same  state  of  facts,  it  the  jury  no  other  result  could  rea- 

depends  upon  whether  the  proceed-  sonahly  have   been  expected.     Both 

ing  is  civil  or  criminal  whether  the  the   juries   discharged    their    duties 

mouth    of    the    accused    person    is  with  honesty  and  intelligence.     Both 

closed    or    not.      A   and    his    wife,  w^re  assisted   in  their  deliberations 

walking  home  at  night,  are  met  by  by  judj^es  of  the  highest  character 

B  and  his  wife,  when   B  knocks  A  and    the    greatest    experience     and 

dowp.     A  indicts  B  for  the  assault,  ability,  yet  one  j«iry   or   the  other 

and  this  being  a  criminal   proceed-  convicted    an    innocent    person.     If 

ing,  A  and  his  wife  give  their  evi-  Plummer  was  guilty.  Hatch  was  in- 

dence   upon  oath,  whilst  neither  B  nocent;  if  Hatch  was  guilty,  PI um- 

nor  his  wife  can  be  examined  at  all.  mer   wjis   herself  th&  double  victim 

But  suppose  that,  instead  of  indict-  of    his    brutality    and    his    perjury, 

ing   B,    A   had    brought    an   action  We  express  no  opinion  whatever  as 

against    him,    the     whole    case    is  to   which  jury  was   right,  but  it  is 

changed.     Now  A  and  B,  and  their  manifest   that    both    could    not    be. 

respective  wives,  "oii  pll   be  exap^  It  i^ust,  wo  think,  he  '»,lear  to  every 
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one  that  the  only  way  iu  which  a  The  remedy  we  would  sug:gest  is, 

case  of  this   kind   could  be  satisfac-  that  in  all  cases  a  cal[)rit  sh.aiM  be 

torily  tried    must  be  by  confronting  permitted  to  tender  himself  iov  exa- 

and   examining     both     the    parties,  mination.     We   think  that  to  allow 

To  attempt  to  try  such  issues  sepa-  the   prosecutor   to    call   the   culprit^ 

rately  is  like  trving  to  cut    a    knot  and    to    examine    him   wheth'  r    he 

wirh  the  two  disunited  halves  of  a  would   or    no,   would    be    attin<led 

pair  of  scissors.                            •  with  evils  greater  than   any   advan- 

If,    upon    one    trial,  both    could  tage  to    be    derived    from    i^uch    a 

liave   been    examined,   the     inquiry  course — evils  less  in  degree,   though 

Would    very    possibly   have   terniin-  the   same  in   kind,  as  those   which 

ated   in   the   acquittal   of  both.     In  make   us   shrink   with    horror   from 

other   words,    the  jury   might  have  the  idea  of  extracting  even  truih  by 

found  the  evidence  of    both   so   un-  the  means  of  torture — means  which 

8ati>factory     that     they     could    not  have  never  been  used  in  our  courts 

found  any   decision   upon  it.      Such  since  ihey  were  adopted  by  the  ex- 

a  result,  certainly,  would    not   have  press  command  of  that  Queen  whom 

been  desirable,   yet   it   would   have  Lord   Macaulay   has   held  up   to   us 

been    far    less     objectionable     than  as   the   pattern  of  every  gentle  and 

what  has  actually  taken  place.     The  feminine    virtue,   and    her    ruthless 

conviction  of  Eugenia  Plummer  for  husband.      If     an     accused     person 

perjury   has   operated   as    a    virtual  choose  to  ren)ain  silent,  or  to  make 

acquittal  of  Hatch.     But  every  one  his   statement  to  the  jury   without 

must  feel  that  that  acquittal  having  the  sanction  of   an  oath,  and   with- 

been   obtained   when   the   mouth gof  out  submitting  its   truth. to  the  test 

the    only   material   witness    against  of  cross-exammation,  he  should    be 

him  was  closed,    is  far  less  satisfac-  fully  at  liberty  to  do  so,  subject  of 

tory  than  it  would  have   been  if  it  course    to    the    unfavourable    effect 

had  resulted  from   the  decision  of  a  which  such  a  procee<ling  would  un- 

jury  who  had  heard  the  evidence  of  avoidably  have  on  the  minds  of  the 

Piummer.  jiiry.     That  this  would  be  the  line 

The   case   of   Elizabeth    Canning,  taken    by    the    guilty    we     believe 

which   we   examined  at  length  in  a  would  frequently  be  the   case;    but 

former   number,   was    of  the    same  eveiy  innocent  man  would,   we  be- 

dcscription.      Squires  was  convicted  lieve,  gladly  adopt  the  other  course, 

of    teluny  on  the  evidence  of    Can-  We   have   heard   it  urged   that  the 

ning,  and  Canning  was  subsequently  ignorant,   the  stupid,   or    the   timid 

convicted    of   perjury  committed   iu  man   would    be    thus    placed   at   a 

that   Very   evidence.      On   the   first  disadvantage   when   exposed   to   the 

trial  iSqiiires  could  not  be  examined;  cross-examination  of  an  experienced, 

on     tlie    second.    Canning    Wixs    si-  acute,    and    possibly  not   very  scrn- 

lence-i,   and   both   the  accused   per-  pulous    counsel.       We     believe,    on 

sons    were    convicted.       Such   cases  the  contrary,  that  such  a  person   is 

are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  the   very   one   to  whom   (supposing 

are   alviays   attended    by   this    evil,  him  to  be  innocent)  the  course  we 

that,  whether  rightly  or  not,  public  suggest  would    be  of   the    greatest 

opinion  will  unavoidably  be  divided  advantage.      What    is    the   position 

as  lo  the  result.     Tlie  conviction  of  of   such    a  man   now?     He   is    left 

Canning    hardly    diminished    either  to    blunder  his    story   out    as    best 

the  number  or  the  zeal  ot  those  who  he  may,  casting   it   before  the  jury 

had     esi'Oused    her    causae;    and    it  in   a   confused    unintelligible    mass, 

would    probably   be   found  that   the  with,    very   possibly,  the   most  ma- 

juries  who  came  to  conflicting  deci-  terial     parts     wholly     omitted.      If 

sions  ill  the  cases  of  Hatch  and  Euge-  our   suggestion    were    adopted,    the 

nia  Plummer  represent,  not  unfairly,  thread   of    his    narrative  would   be 

the  diverdities  of  public  opinion.  drawn  from  the   tangled    skein  by 
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the  hand  of  an  experienced  advo-  the  most  absurd  and  irrelevant 
cate — its  consistency  and  its  truth  gossip,  covering  himself  with  con- 
would  be  tested  by  cross- examina-  tempt,  and  exposing  the  gravest 
tion  and  confirmed  by  re-examina-  and  most  serious  inquiry  to  ridi- 
tlon.     A  greater  boon  to  the  ignor-  cule. 

ant  or  tiiui<l  man  falsely  accused  To  attempt  to  remedy  these  evils 
of  crime,  than  such  a  mode  of  ex-  by  adopting  any  exceptional  course 
culparing  himself,  we  can  hardly  of  proceeding  in  an  individual  case, 
conceive.  would  only  be  to  introduce  a  mis- 
The  ultimate  object  of  all  crimi-  chief  of  far  greater  magnitude.  It 
nal  jiiririprudence  is  the  safety  of  is  far  better  that  an  individual 
society.  When  a  crime  is  com-  crime,  however  horrible,  should  re- 
mitted, csjiecially  if  it  is  one  of  a  main  unpunished,  than  that  rules 
nature  to  excite  extreme  horror  and  established  for  the  purposes  of  jus- 
detestation,  the  first  and  most  na-  tice  should  be  strained  or  set  aside, 
tural  impulse  is,  to  fix  the  guilt  But  it  is  well  that  we  should  consi- 
npon  some  one.  Oatraged  human-  der  carefully  whether  those  rules 
ity  and  public  indignation  demand  rest  on  a  sound  foundation.  We 
a  victim.  In  the  case  of  the  Road  have,  with  great  advantage,  aban- 
murder,  we  hive  seen  persons  who,  doned  the  rule  which  formerly  ex- 
from  their  position  and  education,  clu<led  the  parties  to  civil  suits  from 
ought  to  know  better,  calling  out  giving  evidence.  We  believe  that 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  cstab-  nothing  but  good  would  result  from 
lished  forms  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  removal  of  the  anomaly  which 
the  adoption  of  some  new  and  still  exists  in  our  criininal  courts 
inquisitorial  mode  of  proceeding,  when  the  accuser  is  sworn,  and  gives 
We  have  seen  a  magistrate  hold-  his  evidence  on  oath,  whilst  the  ac- 
ing  a  sort  of  extrajudicial  court,  cused  is  refused  the  same  sanction 
listening   to,   and    even    asking  for,  to  his  denial  of  the  charge. 
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THE   FOBEIGN  8ECKKTART. 

Who  can  ever  forget  Mr.  Disraeli's  from  the  bad  habit  of  former  years, 
famous  annonnceraent^  that  the  re-  in  which  the  ministers  in  office 
putatinn  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  abused  the  statesmen  in  opposition 
one  of  the  precious  possessions  of  as  traitors  to  their  cx)untry,  and  the 
our  country?  The  character  of  our  statesmen  in  opposition  treated  their 
public  men  ought,  indeed,  to  be  pre-  ft^s  in  place  as  rogues  and  tyrants, 
cious  in  our  eyes.  The  safety  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  among  others,  is  gene- 
honour  of  the  nation  depend  npon  rally  at  prreat  pains  to  throw  a  sop 
it;  and  it  is  now  a  trite  remark,  to  the  Cerberus  whom  he  means  to 
that  tliere  is  no  worse  sign  of  the  defy,  and  to  salve  the  wounds 
times  in  which  we  live  than  the  which  he  is  determined  to  inflict, 
low^ esteem  in  which  leading  states-  The  historian  and  the  publicist  are 
men  are  held.  It  is  better,  how-  not  in  the  same  case;  and  we  may 
ever,  that  in  these  matters  the  truth  be  permitted  to  differ  from  Mr. 
shcuM  be  spoken,  that  evil  should  Disraeli  in  our  estimate  of  Lord 
be  called  evil,  and  that  good  should  John  Russell,  the  preciousness  of 
not  be  lowered  by  companionship  whose  reputation  consists  in  this, 
with  bad.  The  attempt  to  holster  that,  of  all  the  stata'^men  of  the 
up  rotten  reputations  will  by  no  present  century,  he  is  the  most 
means  tend  to  raise  the  character  notorious  bungler,  the  worst  of 
of  our  statesmanship.  The  attempt  leaders,  the  most  unreliable  of  col- 
to  represent  a  little  man  standing  leagues,  the  most  ridiculous  of  des- 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Whig  patch -writers,  the  most  factious  of 
aristccracy  as  a  great  minister,  Whigs,  the  most  egotistical,  and 
can  do  no  good  eitlier  to  the  little  therefore  tlte  most  impracticable, 
man   himself   or  to   the    ministerial  of  niinistei*s. 

office.     When    the    historv    of    our        Our    condemnation    of    the    man 

day   and    generation    comes    to    be  who  was  for  half   a   decade   Prime 

written     with    that     nakedness    of  Minister,  who    is    now,    at    a    time 

statement    which    has    already   laid  of    unexan)pled   difficulty,   honoured 

many  a  cherished  re[)Utati(m  in  the  with    the   direction    of   our    foreign 

dusr,  wliat  will  then  become  of  the  affairs,  and   who   looks   forward,   at 

precious   Whig   whotn    Mr.  Disraeli  no   distant  period,   to   leading  onoe 

has    so    enthusiastically    praised   as  more  tlie  Liberal  party  in  the  House 

a  thing    of    beauty   and    a   joy  for  of    Commons,  is  so   grave,  that  we 

ever?     That  Mr.  Disraeli  is  perftcily*  shall  naturally  be   asked   to  explain 

sincere   in  the   praise   which  he  has  how   it  is   that  Lord   John   Russell 

lavished    on    the   Foreign   Secretary  ever    obtained    a    great    position  in 

we  do   not  doubt;  for  he  has  from  the    councils    of    the     nation.     He 

the   tjrst  consistently  held  the  same  owes    that    position     partly    to  his 

view — giving   honour   to  Lord  John  own     activity,    but    ehiefly    to  the 

Rus.<ell    even   while  he   withheld  it  accident  of  his  birth.     His  activity 

from  Sir  Robert   Peel.     It  is   n-^nal,  has  been  extraordinary.     It   has  for 

in  t»ur  mild   epoch,  for  a  politician  the  most  part,   however,   been    the 

to    teini)er     his    opposition     to    the  activity  of  a  weak,   restless  nature, 

principlts  and   practice  of  his  anta-  Lord   John   Russell  has  never  been 

gonists,    by     expressing    admiration  a    stronat    man,  either   intellectnally 

of   their   eloquence   and    respect  for  or  physically  ;  but  he  has  had  that 

their  characters.     They  do  not  fight  tenacity  of   purpose  which  gives  to 

now   with   poisoned    wea(»ons ;  they  many   weak   men   a    success  denied 

do    not    denounce    each    other    as  to  their   betters.    His  ability  is  an 

monsters;    they   do    not    propose  to  indefinite   quantity,   a    slovenly  sort 

impeach  one  another.    In  recoiling  of  power,   which  has  no  particular 
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bent,  which  is  everything  by  turns,  like  Bamum  winding    np  his  cnn- 

which   does   nothing  very  well,  bat  oerns  with  a  lecture  on  humbug,  be 

which   does    a    few    things    pretty  took  to  Kcturing  the  young  men  of 

well.     He  has  always  been  a  med-  London   "on   the   obstacles  of  gov- 

dling    man,   and     his     activity    has  ernmt'nt."     Thus,   not  strongly,    but 

generally     been     little    more    than  irritably  active,    he   might,   had  he 

the  irritability  of  an   egotist  incap-  been   born  in  a  lower  station,  have 

able   of  concentration,   and  believing  passed  through  life  as  a  pettifogging 

himself    capable   of   anything.     Sid-  lawyer,  a  desultory  parson,  a  doctor 

ney  Smith  ex[)ressed  this  pungently  of  all  things,  or  a  Jack- of- all-trades, 

enough   in  illustrations  wliich   it  is  Born  the  son  of  a  duke,  the  son  of 

needless  for  us  to  quote.     There  are  the  leading  Whig  duke,  the  hope  of 

tew  things  which  Lord  John  has  not  this   mighty  duke   when    liis   party 

attempted,  and   he   has  done  almost  was    singularly    barren   of   political 

all   badly.     He   has  tried    his   hand  talent,  Lord   John    stepped  at  once 

at  history,  and  nothing  can  be  more  into  great  place,  and  has  been  |)er- 

stale  and  unprofitable.     He  has  pro-  mitted   to   conduct    a    party   in   the 

duced  a  couple  of  biographies — both  senate  like  a  cabal  of  grocers  in  a 

miserable    daubs.     He    1ms   written  vestry. 

a  historical   tragedy,  which,    besides  When    the   Whigs    entered    upon 

being  neither  poetical  nor  dramatic,  office  in   1831,   their    position    was 

has  not  even  the  merit  of  historical  peculiar.     The   Whig  party  was  es- 

ftccnrcicy.     He  has    attempted    poli-  sentially    an    aristocratic    one.     It 

tical   philosophy,   and    has   achieved  counted,  in  the  olden  time,  most  of 

political    platitude.     He    undertook  the  great  families.     It  was  the  party 

the  duties  of  an  editor,  and   we  all  of  the  upper  classes  and   the  upper 

know    how    disgracefully     he    sent  crust    of    the    middle    classes.     The 

forth  to  the  world  the  papers  of  his  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these 

friend   Moore.     He   has    all  his   life  ancient   days,  boasted   some   of   the 

been    fumbling  at  politics,  and    his  older    families — families    of    great 

name     is     not    identified,   save     by  distinction,    but  many  of  them,  on 

courtesy,  with   a   single  great   mea-  account    of   their    religious   bias   or 

sure;     for     Parliamentary     Reform,  disaffection  to  th^  reigning  dynasty, 

which  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as  his  glad    to    withdraw  into   the   shade; 

own  particular  province,  is  no  more  and     these     naturally    allied     them- 

his    than    Free  Trade   belonged     of  selves   with  the  great   mass   of  the 

right  to  Peel — indeed,  far  less.     He  people,    in   combination  with  whom 

was    truly    enough     depicted,     ten  they  formed  the  Country  Party,  by 

years    ago,    as    the   little   boy    who  which  name  they  were  distinguished 

wrote    "  No  Popery"    on    the   wall,  ^rom  the  Court  Party,  or  the  Whigs, 

and   then   ran  away;     and   that    is  In     the    lapse    of    time,     however, 

the   character  of  his    statesmanship  this    arrangement    was    completely 

from  first  to   last.     He   is   great  in  subverted.       The     Tories     became, 

speech,     little    in     performance.     If  through   long   continuance  in  office, 

he  cannot  do  a  thing  himself,  he  can  the     Court    Party,     and     embraced 

prevent   others   from   doing   it.     He  nearly    the    whole    of    the    British 

is    the    ^* Johnny    who     upset    the  peerage;  while   the    Whigs,    finding 

coach ;"  end  if  be  has  one  particu-  themselves   in    a    hopeless    minority 

lar  function   in   the  State  which   is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  nothing 

exclusively   his  own,  and   by  which  for  it  but  to  appeal   to   the  country 

he  will  be  known  to  posterity,  it  is  arid  coalesce  with  the  masses.     The 

that  of  upsetting  the  political  coach.  Tories,  on  becoming  the  Court  Party, 

He   is  notorious   for  knocking  down  gradually     lost     their     power,    long 

governments,  no  matter  whether  he  years    having    in   some   degree   (we 

is  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  it  seemed  confess    it)    blinded    them     to     the 

as  if  he  had  crowned   his  career  of  popular    wants;    while    the    Whigs, 

mischief   when,   a    few    vep^v    igo,  ''^  throwing  Miemselves  upon  the  peo- 
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pie,  gradually  gained  influence,  un-  send  to  the  Wliigs.  He  might  be 
til,  in  process  of  time,  they  found  little  in  reality,  but  he  was  great 
themselves,  to  their  great  amaze-  to  them.  He  was  not  only  tlie  son 
raent,  installed  in  Downing  Street,  of  the  most  powerful  Whig  noble- 
But,  in  thus  changing  places,  the  man,  he  wa**  literally,  with  tlie  ex- 
Whig  and  Tory  leaders  still  re-  ception  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  best  and 
tained  the  traditions  of  their  several  ablest  of  the  Whig  aristocrats  in 
parties — to  this  extent  at  least,  that  the.  House  of  Commons.  Thus  rose 
whereas  the  Tories  were  willing  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  highest 
intrust  power  to  men  of  the  people,  places  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
such  as  Canning,  Peel,  and  Disraeli,  not  because  of  his  real  greatness, 
the  Wiiigs  maintained  their  jealousy  but  because  the  Whig  oligarchy 
of  any  politician  not  belonging  to  were  barren  of  brains,  and  it  was 
the  channed  circle  of  the  oligarchy,  against  their  traditions  to  tBrow 
Now  the  Whig  oligarchy  at  the  time  open  their  ranks  to  outsiders, 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  very  small  Such,  then,  being  Lord  John's 
— had  dwindled  away  to  but  a  advantages  and  his  easy  path  to 
few  families;  and,  shrinking  from  a  place,  let  us  see  what  he  haj^done, 
distribution  of  their  power  with  and  how  far  he  has  jg»tified  the 
men  of  plebeian  origin,  it  became  confidence  of  friends  and  of  the 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  find  country.  He  entered  Parliament 
"Whigs  fit  for  places  of  trust.  It  in  1813,  when  he  was  barely  of 
was  only,  indeed,  by  means  of  a  age,  as  member  for  the  family 
junction  with  such  Tories  as  Lord^  borough  of  Tavistock.  Immedi- 
Palmcrston  and  Lord  Melbourne  that*  ately  after  the  war  the  Radicals 
they  were  at  all  able  to  maintain  began  to  cry  out  for  retrenchment 
themselves  in  t)ftice.  In  the  House  and  reform,  and  tlie  Whigs  began 
of  Commons  they  were  as  weak  as  to  foresee  that  if  ever  they  were  to 
they  were  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gain  power  it  could  only  be  by  a 
where,  indeed,  the  party  were  re-  reconstitution  of  the  House  of 
duced  to  a  mere  '^  Rump."  In  the  Conmions.  They  made  young  Rus- 
Upper  House,  their  great  names  sell  the  spokesman  of  their  views 
were  Lords  Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  the  in  the  Lower  House,  both  with  re- 
newly-created  Brougliam;  but  who  gard  tv>  that  question  and  with  re- 
were  the  young  Whigs  of  the  Lower  gard  to  the  propriety  of  repealing 
H(»use?  where  were  the  scions  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts. 
the  great  Whig  families  who  still  Lord  John  originated  nothing.  He 
held  to  the  party  ?  There  were  but  did  as  he  was  bid,  making  his 
two  men  among  them  of  any  mark,  speeches  to  order  as  a  very  sub- 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Stanley —  ordinate  member  of  the  op[)08ition 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  son,  and  the  canif).  Sometimes  the  Marquess 
Earl  of  Derby's  grandson.  But  of  Blandford,  sometimes  Joseph 
these  had  never  been  in  office  be-^  Hume,  sometimes  O'Connell,  some- 
fore,  and  they  were  men  of  pro-  times  Lord  John  Russell,  moved  re- 
mi^e  rather  than  of  performance.  The  solutions  in  favour  of  reform,  and 
younger  was  a  strong  man  and  first-  in  no  respect  was  he  before  others 
class  orator,  who  soon  became  dis-  in  its  advocacy.  Even  when  he 
gusted  with  the  Whigs  and  went  was  intrusted,  in  1831,  with  the 
over  to  their  enemies.  ,  The  elder,  duty  of  bringing  in  the  Reform 
close  upon  forty  years  of  age,  Wiis  Bill,  which  was  ultimately  carried, 
a  fidgetty,  eager  man,  continually  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
bustling  about  something,  never  net,  he  w^as  only  Payma^^ter  of  the 
doing  anything  well,  but  always  Forces,  a  lucrative  but  irrespon- 
impressed  with  the  idea,  and  fore-  sible  post,  and  he  took  his  orders 
ing  the  idea  on  his  friends,  that  from  his  superiors.  That  Reform 
nobody  could  do  anything  but  him-  Bill  which  he  introduced  to  the 
self.    Lord  John  was  a  perfect  god-  notice  of  the    House   of  Commons 
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on    1st  March    1831   was    put  into  took    in    the   hattle.       He  did    his 
f>hflpe    by    tliree    menibtrs    of    the  businei^s   well    enough,   but   to  sup- 
Govcrnnunt    besides   hini?elf.      The  pose    tbut    the    country    owes    him 
Cabinet    intrusted     to    Lord     Dur-  eternal  gratitude  fur  the  little  all  he 
ham,   Lord    Duncannon,   Sir    James  did,  jind   that  his  party  is  to  over- 
Graham,    and    L<»r(l     John    Russell,  look     his     subsequent    misdeeds,    is 
the   duty   of  preparing   sucli    a   Re-  really    too   much    of   a   good   thing, 
form  Bill  as,  after  having  been  ap-  It    reminds    us    of    the   electors    vif 
proved   by   the   ministry,   migbt   be  Maryltbone     exalting     Mr.     Edwin 
submitted   to  Parliament;  and  it  is  Jnmes  as  a  great  patriot  because  he 
pretty    well    known    that    the   most  defended   Bernard  when  he  was  ac- 
iniportanc    provisions     of    the    bill  cused  of  plotting  against  the  French 
were    due    to    the   suggestions,   not  Emperor.      Of    course    it    was    Mr. 
of  L»nl   Join   Russell,   but  of  Lord  Edwin   James's   eloquence,   and   not 
Durham,   a   Cabinet   Minister.      Sic  the  patriotic  sense  ot  a  British  jury, 
«M  noii  vohin.      It    necessarily   de-  that    saved    Bernard !       Of    cuurse 
volved    on    K)me    member    ot     the  Mr.  Edwin  James,  if  he   had    been 
House   of  Conjmons  to  explain   the  olFered  a  retainer  by  the  other  side, 
provisions  of  the   bill;  and   because  would   have   scorned   the  dirty  pelf 
Lord   John  was  the  most  conspicu-  in  order  to  afford  his  services  gratis 
008   member   of    the    committee    of  to  the  friend   of  liberty  and   advo- 
four  in  the   Lower  House,  he  takes  cate   of   assassination  I       Of   course, 
all  and   he   gets  all  the  credit  of  it.  in  like   manner,  it   was  Lord  John 
Curious  it  is  to  see  how  easily  his-  Russell's   good  genius  that  invented 
V>ry  can  be   perverted,  and  in  how  the    Reform    Bill,   and    cast  all   its 
short  a  time   after  tlie  events  have  details  with  the  foresight  of  a  great 
takv-n  place  I      That  Lord  John  Rus-  statesman,   because   he    it  was   that 
sell  was  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party  explained     all    its    provisions!       Of 
in   introducing   the   Reform   Bill   to  course    it    was    his    eloquence  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  ever  carried  the  day  when  Stanley 
accomplished    his    ta^^k    respectably,  and  Macaulay  failed,  for  was  it  not 
are     two    facts     which     everybody  his  duty  to  have  the  last  word  be- 
sees.     But  on  the  strength  of  these  fore    the    division-bell     called    the 
small   facts   peoj)le  leap  to  the  con-  members  to  vote  ? 
clos\pn,     and     Lord    John    Russell  It    was    not    long    before    Lord 
himself  half  believes,  that   the   Re-  Grey's   Ministry   broke  up,  through 
form  Bill  is  his  property — his  great  the    secession    of   Mr.    Stanley,  Sir 
gilt  to   the   nation — that  ho  origin-  James    Graham,   and    some  others; 
ated   its   provisions,  that  he   fought  and    it    became    clearer    than   ever 
its   battle,   and    that    he    carried   it  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  sno- 
to   a  triumphant  issue.      Imagine  a  ceed  to  the  leadership  of  the  House 
turnspit,   with    c«ick-up    tail,    boast-  of  Commons,  in  the  interest  of  the 
ing  to   his  master  of  the  good  din-  JrVhigs.      Lord  Melbourne's  Admin- 
ner  which  was  set  on  the  table  to-  istration  had    been  formed  and  bad 
day !       Because,   like  a  good    little  failed.      Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded, 
dog,  he  turned   the   spit,  he   claims  and    was    in    turn    overthrown    by 
the   credit  of   having   provided   the  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  character- 
joint  and  cooked  the  dinner  I     Any-  istic    style.       The    Whigs    had    ex- 
body    who    will    take    the    trouble  pected   that,  in   consequence  of  the 
to   look   into    the    Reform   Bill   de-  Reform  Bill,  their  lease  of  office  was 
bates  will  see  that  in  these  discus-  eternal,  and  they  were  never  more 
sions  Lord  John  was  by  no  means  astounded    than   when,   three  years 
the     mighty    man    which     his     fol-  after   the  House  of    Commons  had 
lowers  now  represent   him  to  have  been    thoroughly     bewhigged,   they 
been,     forgetting    the     part    which  saw   a    Tory    Government    on    the 
Stanley,  and    Macaulay,   and    Shell,  Treasury   benches.       It    was  neoes- 
«ad    others    of  the    same  standing,  sary  to    oust    that    Government  at 
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whatever  cost.  The  Opposition  ex-  Whipj  oligarchy,  and  consistent  with 
posed  their  eagerness  in  the  fidgetty  the  Whig  dogma  that  the  wish  of 
^ctics  of  poor  Lord  John,  who  was  the  Sovereign  in  the  choice  of  his 
^  apprehensive  lest  his  prey  should  'ministers  is  to  count  for  nothing — 
escape  just  as  it  appeared  to  he  is  to  hen d  hefore  the  necessity  of  ha v- 
within  his  grasp,  that  he  actually  ing  ministers  elected  and  thrust  U[)On 
rose  in  the  Iloase  of  Commons  to  the  Crown  by  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
ask  Sir  Rohert  Peel  whether  or  not  Of  Lord  John  Rassell's  share  in 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern-  the  Melbourne  Administration  we 
meat  to  dissolve  Parliament  a  have  not  much  to  say.  It  was 
second  time,  and,  in  case  the  Mutiny  a  sickly  Administration,  that  held 
Bill  were  not  passed,  to  rule  the  together  solely  through  the  weak- 
army  and  the  country  without  it.  ness  of  the  Opposition.  The  Tories 
But  this  is  nothing  to  wliat  fol-  were  dispirited  ;  Conservatism  was 
lowed.  Lord  John  Russell  brought  at  a  discount;  they  were  without  a 
forward  a  motion  which  it  was  cal-  cry,  and,  loosed  from  their  ancient 
culated  would  up.set  the  Ministry,  mooring-^,  they  were  casting  aboat 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  for  a  policy.  In  front  of  so  much 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  disorganization,  it  was  comparatively 
consider  the  temporalities  of  the  easy  for  the  Whigs  to  hold  their 
Irish  Church.  lie  carried  his  mo-  places,  and  for  Lord  John  Russell 
tion,  and  then  with  equal  success  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  other  motions,  the  gist  of  But  the  Whigs  did  nothing  more 
which  was,  to  provide  for  the  gene-  than  hold  their  places.  It  was  only 
ral  education  of  all  classes  from  the  in  the  Foreign  OflSce,  under  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  guidance  of  that  old  Tory,  but  very 
— a  propoi^a1  best  known  under  the  juvenile  Whig,  Lord  Palmerston, 
name  of  "  the  appropriation  clause.''  that  there  were  any  signs  of  vigour. 
The  Government  being  beaten,  went  We  do  not  commend  what  Lord 
out,  and  Lord  Melbourne's  Admin-  Palmerston  did,  hut  it  must  be  ad- 
istration  followed,  in  which  Lord  mitted  that  to  him  at  least  could 
John  Russell  had  the  honour,  for  not  apply  the  charges  of  ineffioi- 
the  first  time,  of  leading  the  House  ency  and  ineptitude  which  were 
of  Commons.  Evidently  these  men  poured  on  the  Ministers  generally, 
came  into  power  in  onler  to  carry  and  on  Lord  John  RussoU  not  less 
out  their  resolution.  Did  they  do  than  on  the  others,  for  he  was 
Ro  ?  It  was  never  more  heard  of.  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Lord  John  Russell's  former  col-  and  supreme  in  the  Home  Office 
leagues,  who  knew  him  and  the  during  one  of  the  worst  periods  of 
Whigs  well,  predicted  that  he  would  disaftection,  sedition,  and  distress, 
never  more  mention  the  subject,  which  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
and  they  were  right.  The  resolu-  country — the  tiine  of  the  Chartist 
tion  *  which  he  had  carried  was  a  riots.  What  did  the  Whigs  then 
mere  dodge — a  manoeuvre  most  dis-  do  to  appease  the  people,  to  still 
creditable,  but  also  most  charac-  the  tumult,  and  to  mitigate  starva- 
teri.stic.  Lord  John  Russell  turned  tion?  Nothing.  They  could  do 
out  of  office  the  chosen  servants  of  nothing.'  They  did  worse  than 
the  Crown,  not  because  they  were  nothing.  They  never  had  a  finan- 
unworihy,  not  because  they  had  cier  among  them,  and  they  con- 
committed  a  fault,  but  because  they  trived  an  annual  deticit  in  the  re- 
were  weak  in  the  House  of  Com-  venue.  If  Lord  John  Russell  were 
mons.  Their  successors  entered  up-  a  great  statesman,  why  did  he  not 
on  office  pledged  to  do  what  they  do  something  to  save  his  party  ? 
could  not,  what  they  dared  not,  lie  could  do  nothing.  He  had 
what  they  never  attempted  to  do.  come  to  tiie  end  of  his  tether.  He 
These  are  the  acts  which  lower  ipub-  had  no  policy.  He  had  exhausted 
lie  men  in  our  esteem.  It  was  a  his  little  all  upon  the  Reform  BilL 
disgraceful    intrigue  worthy  of 'the  What  more  was  there  for  him  to  do  ? 
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Clearly  it  was  Dot  yet  time  to  get  that    be    thought    the    com    laws 

up  a  new  ref«»rin  bill.      Too  much  shonld   be    modified.      It  was  very 

E leashed  with  what  he  had   already  neatly   done ;  but  no  one  conld   be 

elped   to   achieve  in  that  line,   he  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the 

denounced     any     further     meddling  proceeding,  wliich   was   intended  4o 

with    the    British   constitution,   and  prevent  the   appearance  of  his  fol- 

obtained    for    himself    the   name  of  lowing    in    the    footsteps    of    Peel, 

'^  Finality  Jack.*'      He  had  not  yet  should   the  rumours  of   his  change 

discovered  that  although  it  is  a  ne-  of  policy  prove   to  be   correct,  and 

cessity    of   the    British   constitution  to  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails 

that  he  should  always  be  in  oflSce,  should   they  prove  to  be  incorrect, 

still  there  was  only  one  way  of  his  It    is    one    of   the    points  of   Lord 

retaining  power — namely,  by  threat-  John's    career,  small    in    itself,   but 

ening  the  demolition  of  that  consti-  important  when  taken  in  connection 

tution.      What    then   could   he   do  ?  with  the  whole. 

Nothing — and    he  did  nothing.      In  We  all  know  how  that  oomplica- 

home  policy  the  great  question,  after  tion  ended — how  the  Tory  party  was 

reform  ha<l  been  settled,  was  finance,  broken— how    the   Whigs,    profiting 

and  Lord  John  Russell,   who   could  by  the  disorganization  of  their  rivals, 

never  repeat  the  multiplication  table,  again    came    into    office,    and    bow 

was    more    unfit   than    any   of    the  tliey  retained  their  places,  with  Lord 

Whigs     ^o     touch    it.       In    foreign  John   Russell    at    their    head,    until 

policy    there   was  something   to   be  they  were  once  more  proved  to  be 

done,  but  it  would  not  do  for  Lord  utterly  effote,  and  were  driven  from 

John,  even  if  he  had  an  idea  on  the  the  Treasury  benches.      In    all  this, 

subject,    to    poach   u|»on   Lord   Pal-  the  great  fact  which  superficial  ob- 

merston's    ground.      lie   was    help-  servers    dwell    upon    is,  .that    Lord 

less  and  efifete.  John  Russell  held  his  place  at  the 

At    last    the   ministry   went    out,  head   of  his   party   so  long.      From 

like  a  candle  in  the  socket,  of  sheer  1835   to    1841   he   led  the  House  of 

exhaustion,   and   surely   never   were  Ctunnions     in      Lord      Melbourne's 

the  Whigs  in  such  bad  odour.     Their  Ministry;    from    1841    to    1846   he 

exit  from  office  was  not  merely  de-  led      the     opposition      against     Sir 

feat — it  was   disgrace.      Peel    came  Robert  Peel ;  from  1846  to  1852  he 

in    triumphant,   soon    put    our    fin-  was    Prime  Minister  and  leader  of 

ances  straight,  and  relieved  the  dis-  the  House  of  Commons  again.    This 

tress  of  the   country    by  giving  an  looks    very    brilliant     upon     pa|)er. 

impetus  to  trade.     Lord  John  Rus-  People  at  once   conclude  that  Lord 

sell    conducted    the  opposition,   but  John  Russell  must  be  a  very   great 

he   had    really  nothing   to   say — no  man  indeed.     But.  pray,  let  us  gaug0 

cry,  no  policy.     His  conduct  of  the  Lord  John's  merit  in   the  matter  by 

opposition    led     to     nothing.        He  considering  the  circumstances  under 

d«>es  not  appear  again  as  capable  of  wliirh   ho   held   this  advanced  «posi- 

anything  striking  until  the  close  of  tion,  and   of  what   avail   it  was   to 

the  year  1845,  when,  by  one  of  his  him.      In  the  fitst  of  these   periods 

usual  manoeuvres,  he  stole  a  march  Lonl  John  Russell   had  to   conduct 

up<:)n  Peel.      Famine  was  imminent,  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 

Tlie     Times    newspaper     announced  mon-^  in   the   face  of  an  opposition 

that  the  Government  were  about  to  that  despaired   of  ever  again  seeing 

yield   to  the   representations  of  the  office,  and  that  had  no  favour  with 

Anti-Corn-Liw  League,  and  to  repeal  the  ureat  masses  of  the  people.     Yet, 

the    duties    on   grain.      The  minis-  having    it   all   their  own   way,   the 

teral  organs  denied   it.     T.ie    T*imes  Government     hecanie     utterly     oon- 

reiterated  its  statements.     Lnrd  John  tem|)iible,   stank  in    the   nobtrils    of 

Russell,   seizim^    time    by   the   fore-  the     nation,     and     by     the     feeble 

lock,  Sent  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  managenient   of  its   leaders   lost   its 

the  citv   of  London  to  snv  that  his  hold    of    the    House    of    Commons, 

views  had  undergone  a  change,  and  Here,  then,  it  would    have  been  no 
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great  matter  to  boast  of  had  they  Bill,  and  the  intrigne  by  wliich  Lord 
actaally  succeeded,  and  yet  they  Palmerston  was  deprived  of  oflSce. 
did  not  succeed.  Again,  with  re-  With  tlie  story  of  the  %£ccl# 
gard  to  the  second  of  the  periods  siastical  Titles  Bill  everybody  is 
above  named,  when  Lord  John  Rus-  well  acquainted.  Lord  John  Russell 
sell  led  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Robert  managed  to  thoroughly  disgust  every- 
Peel,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  never  body — to  alienate  the  Oiitholics, 
was  opposition  more  insignificant,  who  were  hitherto  the  great  sup- 
Lord  John  was  a  more  feather  be-  porters  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  aston- 
fore  Peel ;  he  ma«le  no  impression  ish  everybody  by  the  contrast 
whatever  upon  the  Treasury  bench ;  between  his  professions  and  hia 
his  leadership  was  a  name ;  his  practice.  Then  it  was  that  the  ciri- 
action  was  naught.  As  for  the  cature  appeared  of  the  little  boy 
third  period —namely,  that  of  his  who  wrote  ''No  Bopery"  on  the 
own  premiersliip — he  had  again  the  wall,  and  ran  away — a  caricature 
easiest  of  tasks  to  perform,  in  the  which,  because  of  its  wonderful 
face  of  a  distieartened  ami  disunit-  truth,  has  mide  a  deeper  impression 
ed  Opposition;  and  the  historian  than  any  other  that  ha^  issued  from 
must  pronounce  his  performanoe  a  the  same  inexhaustible  portfolio, 
failure.  He  sickened  the  country  If  in  this  affair  we  had  a  touch  of 
by  his  feeblenes-".  His  Ministry  the  noble  Lord's  statesmanship,  his 
would  have  been  even  more  con-  treatment  of  Lord  Palmerston  ex- 
temptible  than  that  of  Lord  Mel-  hibited  for  the  fir^t  time  to  the 
bourne,  but  for  those  tinancial  public  what  were  his  ideas  of  loy- 
reforms  originated  by  Peel,  the  alty  to  a  colleague,  and  that  col- 
benefit  of  which  he  reaped.  The  le.igue  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
shoe  did  not  pinch,  and  so  long  ber  of  his  flrovertnni-nt.  Lord  Pal- 
as  it  did  not  pi  rich,  these  com-  merstoirs  offence  was  that  he  had, 
monplace  Whigs  were  allowed,  in  in  an  unofficial  conversation  with 
memory  of  their  services  as  re-  the  French  Ambassador  the  day 
formers,  to  mumble  acid  mouthe  after  the  coup  (Tetat,  stated  that  in 
their  platitudes  in  peace  upon  the  his  opinion  Louis  Napoleon  was 
Treasury  benches.  Any  one  who  justified  in  what  he  ha<l  dona  It 
duly  remembers  these  facts,  will  was  an  offence  which  Lord  John 
not  see,  in  the  prominent  position  Russell  had  himself  committed  on 
occupied  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  very  same  day,  having,  on  the 
the  House  of  Commons  during  a  evening  of  the  3d  of  December,  in 
space  of  seventeen  years,  a  proof  Lord  Palmerston's  house,  expressed 
of  extraordinary  ability,  especially  to  the  French  Ambassalor  the  \>v\- 
when  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  vate  opini  in  which  his  Foreign  Se- 
that  period  he  was  detlirone<l,  for  cretiiry  I lad  expre«»sed  in  the  morning, 
incompetency,  from  the  leadershij)  Jord  John,  forgetting  this  little  cir- 
of  his  party.  While  he  wjis  in  office  cum-itance,  took  occ:isii>n,  when  it  ap- 
that  party  was  too  strong,  whild  he  peare  1  from  certain  despatches  that 
was  in  opposition  too  weak,  to  W^alewski  had  given  a  high  colour- 
afford  to  onlookers  a  fair  test  of  ing  and  a  peculiar  official  signifi- 
Lord  John  Russell's  powers.  In  cunce  to  Lord  Palmerston's  expres- 
the  one  case  their  strength  con-  bions,  to  advise  her  M^ijesty  to  dis- 
oealed  his  weakness;  in  the  otlier  miss  her  Foreign  Secr«^tary.  VV^iien 
their  weakness  excused  his.  It  was  the  affur  came  to  be  discussed  in 
when  parties  becime  equalised  that  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Pal- 
bis  incompetency  became  palpable,  merstoi  showe<l  very  clearly  that 
His  followers  fell  uway  and  de-  L  »rd  John  Russell  and  almost  all 
dined  his  lead.  There  was  the  his  colleagues  had  connnitted  pre- 
test, and  there  the  result.  ciselv  the  s  itne  offjnce  for  which  he 
Ftir  two  great  events  Lord  John  was  ileprived  of  liis  post;  and  then 
Russell's  administration  was  distin-  he  pertinently  asked  whether  the 
guished — the      Ecclesiastical     Titles  Foreign  Secretary  was  the  only  one 
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of  all  the  ministers  who  was  to  try,  that  the  public  were  indignant 
withhold  his  private  0|»inion,  and  to  with  the  Government,  and  would 
%main  dnmb  as  a  dolt  or  the  mute  not  long  endure  its  intolerable  mis- 
of  an  Oriental  pacha?  The  fact  management.  Then  he  resigned, 
is,  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  only  to  avoid  the  censure  cast 
jealous  of  his  rivaPs  growing  power  upon  the  Ministry,  but  in  order  to 
and  popularity — remarkably  con-  show  that  he  also,  not  less  than  Mr. 
trasted  as  it  was  with  his  own  de-  Roebuck,  condemned  the  Govem- 
clining  reputation,  and  he  was  will-  ment  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
ing  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court  It  was  another  most  disgraceful 
by  a  sacrifice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  manoeuvre,  which  everybody  saw 
which  would  indicate  on  his  part  a  through  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
punctilious  respect  for  her  Majesty's  say  that,  of  all  the  torrents  of  in- 
feelings.  Lord»  Palmerston  went  dignation  which  were  then  poured 
out  of  office  very  quietly,  and  a  few  upon  our  public  men  by  an  incensed 
weeks  afterwards  took  his  revenge  people,  tlie  most  burning  stream  fell 
by  rising  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  head  of  the  minister  who 
and  in  the  most  polite  manner  could  act  a  part  so  mean.  His  con- 
kicking  the  Government  ofi:'  their  duct  excited  but  one  feeling  of  con- 
green  morocco  benches.  tempt  throughout  the  country,  and 
Lord  Derby's  Government  came  excited  so  much  disgust  in  the 
in.  No  sooner  was  it  constructed,  breasts  of  his  late  colleagues,  that 
than  Lord  John  Russell  might  be  some  of  them  were  reported  to  have 
seen,  with  all  his  irritable  activity,  breathed  a  vow  never  again  to  sit  in 
moving  heaven  and  earth,  and  try-  the  i^ame  Cabinet  with  him.  If 
ing  all  the  little  dodges  of  faction  to  the  vow  was  ever  uttered,  it  has 
get  it  overset.  In  the  end  lie  sue-  certainly  not  been  kept,  for  there 
ceeded.  The  Whigs  united  with  t>its  Lord  John  in  the  same  Cabinet 
the  Peelites  to  form  a  broad  bottom  with  the  man  whom  he  had  most 
administration,  under  the  leadership  cruelly  injured — the  Duke  of 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  this  Cabinet  Newcastle.  Political  enmities  are 
he  was  first  of  all  Foreign  St-cretary,  wonderfully  soon  healed,  when  it  is 
then  he  was  a  member  without  office,  discovered  that,  by  a  little  concilia- 
and,  lastly,  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  tion,  the  spoil  may  be  divided, 
President  of  the  Council.  His  posi-  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  for 
tion  was  by  no  means  to  his  liking,  ever.  The  common  enemy,  the 
He  had  not  enough  to  do.  In  all  Tories,  were  too  strong  to  permit  of 
the  turmoil  of  the  Russian  war,  he  the  Peelites  or  the  Whigs  keeping 
must  make  capital  for  himself  by  apart.  They  know  it^  and  they 
reforming  the  House  of  Commons,  smother  their  mutual  hate  in  order 
His  friends  were  willing  that  he  to  unite  against  the  dreaded  foe. 
should  amuse  himself  by  bringing  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  Lord 
in  a  bill,  hut  they  took  good  care  Aberdeen  as  Premier.  He  had  the 
that  it  should  die  as  soon  as  possible  Peelites  under  him,  and  there  was 
a  natural  death.  A  much  more  no  room  in  the  Ministry  for  Lonl 
important  matter,  however,  was  a  John  Russell.  As  luck  would  have 
further  illustration  of  his  loyalty  to  it,  however,  the  Peelites  one  day  re- 
a  colleague  in  his  repeated  attempts  signed,  and  Lord  Palmerston  recon- 
to  get  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  re-  structed  his  Cabinet,  offering  in  his 
moved  from  the  War  Office,  and  in  desperation  a  post  to  Lord  John 
his  own  resignation,  when  he  saw  Russell.  Lord  John,  who  had  so  re- 
impending  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  cently  turned  Lord  Palmei*ston  out 
Government  for  its  conduct  of  the  of  his  Cabinet,  was  now  glad  to  servo 
Crimean  war.  He  had  deemed  it  under  his  adversary  in  the  Colonial 
wise  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Office,  which  had  become  coinpara- 
by  his  presence  to  sanction  all  its  tively  unimportant  since  the  war  de- 
acts,  until  it  was  evident,  from  the  partment  had  been  severed  from  it. 
outcry  in  the  press  and  in  the  couu-  Not    content  with    placing    him  in 
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tbe  Colonial  OflSce,  the  Premier  did  the  continnance  of  the  war  to  bo 
a  fnither  good  turn  to  liis  former  unnecessary  ;  and  he  consented,  as 
chief:  he  sent  him  to  Vienna  as  a  far  as  he  individually  coold,  that 
diplomatist  to  negotiate  peace.  Is  peace  should  immediately  ensue. 
it  necessary  that  we  should  recapi-  That  was  a  diplomatic  blunder 
tulate  his  blun  lers  in  the  prosecu-  which,  if  at  the  time  it  brought 
tion  of  that  mission  ?  Surely  nt'ver  upon  liim  the  fiery  denunciaiions  of 
was  diplomncy  in  more  wretched  a  people  eager  for  the  war,  would, 
hands.  Lord  John  Russell  excited  now  at  least,  when  passions  are 
the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  cooled,  and  when  not  a  few  among 
men  and  gods.  He  went  U)  nego-  us  think  that  the  Russian  war  was 
tiate,  Avith  instructions  which  he  from  the  first  unnecessary,  be  re- 
very  soon  "exhausted,"  to  use  his  garded  with  leniency,  and,  it  may 
own  queer  phrase,  and  which  he  be,  interpreted  into  an  act  of  su- 
supplemented  by  others  of  his  own  preme  wisdom.  But  Lord  John 
devising,  directly  0[>posed  to  their  showed  that  he  had  no  opinion 
tenor.  In  point  of  fact,  he  gave  up  whatever  on  the  matter.  "When  he 
everything  which  he  had  been  told  came  home  and  found  his  friends 
to  bargain  for,  and  he  was  willing  unconvinced,  he  changed  colour 
that  the  war  should  at  once  come  to  again,  became  himself  convinced  of 
an  end  as  a  drawn  game.  Ho  con-  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  shared 
ceded  to  Russia  the  right  of  pro-  in  the  deliberations  of  a  Cabinet 
tecting  the  Christians  throughout  bent  on  increasing  the  vigour 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  he  left  of  liostilities.  He  abandoned  the 
Vier.na  in  company  with  M,  Drouyn  views  which  suited  the  atmosphere 
de  Lhuys,  giving  his  cordial  assent  of  Vienna,  and  returned  to  those 
to  Count  Buol's  proposals  fur  peace,  which  accorded  with  the  tempera- 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  English  ture  of  London.  Poor  man,  being 
Grovernments  could  accept  these  pro-  incapable  of  an  opinion  on  foreign 
posals,  and  endorse  the  pledges  of  policy,  he  tried  to  please  everybody, 
their  Plenipotentiaries.  Tlie  con-  and  pleased  none.  He  was  forced  to 
sequence  to  the  French   Plenipoten-  resign. 

tiary  was,  that  he  resigned,  nnd  has  ](  he  resigned  his  place,  his  tem- 
never  since  been  heard  of  in  public  per  was  by  no  means  resigned.  He 
life.  Did  Lord  John  Russell  re-  was  not  resigned  to  see  Lord  Pal- 
sign  ?  On  the  contrary,  having  merston  or  anybody  else  in  office, 
pledged  himself  to  the  opinion  that  and  himself  shivering  on  the  back 
the  Russian  war  was  no  longer  ne-  benches.  He  joined  in  that  vote 
cessary,  that  the  combatants  ought  of  censure  on  the  Chinese  war  which 
at  once  to  sheathe  their  swords  and  would  have  driven  Lord  Palmerston 
return  to  peace,  neither  liaving  at-  from  the  Premiership,  had  he  not 
tained  anything,  he  came  back  to  ai)pealed  to  the  country  and  dis- 
England ;  and  finding  that  his  views  solved  the  Parliament.  He  joined 
were  scouted  by  the  Government  in  that  other  vote  against  a  Con- 
and  the  people,  coolly  took  liis  place  spiracy  Bill  which  eventually  over- 
in  a  Cabinet  pledged  to  prosecute  turned  the  Government,  and  led  to 
the  war  with  vigour.  It  was  not  the  advent  of  Lord  Derby  and  the 
enough  that  his  diplomacy  had  been  Tories.  When  it  was  anticipated 
a  fiasco :  he  now  crowned  it  with  con-  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  defeat 
tradiction.  He  went  to  Vienna  to  the  Government  by  rejecting  their 
negotiate  for  peace,  on  condition  that  bill  for  the  abolition  uf  the  East 
the  objects  of  the  war  should  be  con-  India  Company,  Lord  John  Rus- 
ceded  by  the  enemy.  Here  was  a  sell  came  to  the  rescue,  determined 
definite  object.  The  moment  he  got  that  the  Liberal  party  should  not 
to  Vienna,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  again  enjoy  the  sweets  of  office  un- 
the  enemy  :  he  gave  up  his  opinions  ;  til  they  consented  to  a  leading 
he  agreed  that  the  object  of  the  war  place  in  the  Cabinet  for  himself. 
bad*  been    attained ;    he    admitted  Before    anotiier    year    had    elapsed, 
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the  noble  pair  of    rivals  had   con-  less  pledged   to  iatrodaoe   a  reform 

trived    to    swallow    their    differen-  bill. 

ces  and  to  shake  hands  again.  If  Lord  John  Rassell  had  not 
Their  reconciliation  came  about  insisted  on  obtaining  the  post  of 
in  this  wise.  Tbe  Derby  Grovern-  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Cabinet 
ment  had  a  reform  bill  which  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
Lord  Palraerston  was,  but  which  of  fulfilling  its  pledge  with  regard 
Lord  John  was  not  wilMng  to  let  to  parliamentary  reform,  although 
pass.  He  would  not  let  Lord  even  then  the  chance  would  have 
Palmerston  turn  out  the  Govern-  been  dubious,  while  the  minister  of 
ment,  but  he  would  do  it  himself,  finance  had  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  fluency  of  speech  and  fertility  of 
fall  to  the  conqueror  to  divide  the  ideas.  As  it  was,  Lord  John  pro- 
spoil.  He  laid  a  cunning  trap,  bably  found  his  energies  sufficiently 
which  cauii^ht  all  the  liberals,  exhausted  with  the  toils  of  the 
including  Palmerston  :  and  .on  the  Foreign  Office  to  excuse  his  wast- 
strength  of  his  success  he  was  able  ing  mucli  strength  on  what  Mr. 
to  treat  with  his  rival  on  some-  Disraeli  happily  termed  "the  de- 
thing  like  equal  terms  for  a  divi-  gradation  of  the  franchise;"  and 
sion  of  the  spoil.  We  shall  not  wo  will  not  dwell  further  on  his 
now  vex  our  readers  with  a  history  failure  in  that  respect.  We  do  dwell, 
of  the  intrigue  by  whicli  the  Reform  however,  on  the  fact  of  his  obtain- 
Bill  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  ing  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  at  a 
was  rejectecl  without  even  being  dis-  time  when  such  is  the  troubled 
cussed.  We  may  be  content  to  c*»a-  slate  of  Europe  and  the  whole  world, 
racterise  it  in  the  plain  and  unparlia-  that  we  required  our  very  best  man 
mentary  language  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  to  fill  that  post.  In  the  foregoing 
who  told  Lord  John  Russell  some  se-  analysis  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
vere  truths.  "  There  is  one  sub-  career,  we  have  shown  that,  if  there 
ject,"  he  said,  "  upon  which  the  peo-  wjis  one  statesman  more  unfit  than 
pie  of  this  ci>untry  are  entirely  agreed,  all  others  for  the  duties  of  a  foreign 
They  do  not  like  anything  which  secretary,  it  is  the  man  who  is  now 
bears  the  least  appearance  of  or  ap-  in  [wssession  of  that  post.  We 
proach  to  artifice,  or — I  must  use  a  have  shown  that  he  has  proved 
homely  phra-^e — a  dodge.  They  do  himself  to  be  singularly  barren  of 
not  like  it  in  businos,  they  do  not  idea3.  Questions  of  foreign  |>olicy 
like  ii  in  politics,  but  least  of  all  are  mmost  new  to  him.  He  has 
will  they  admire  it  in  a  man,  who,  all  his  life  been  engaged  in  study- 
at  a  time  when  the  best  interests  of  ing  our  domestic  wants^  and,  study 
his  ctmntry  at  home  and  our  most  them  as  he  might,  he  came  rapidly 
peaceful  hopes  abroad  demand  all  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  No  one 
the  patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  can  venture  to  say  that  in  our  do- 
all  the  forbearance  of  a  statesman,  mastic  affairs  there  is  not  still  ample 
approaches  the  consideration  of  a  room  for  the  display  of  legislative 
great  national  question  like  this,  genius  ;  but  we  can  and  do  sHy 
not  fairly  to  criticise,  not  boldly  to  that  Lord  John  /Russell  and  the 
reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and  catch-  Whigs  did  nothing,  and  could  do 
ing  device  to  confuse,  and,  if  it  may  nothing,  f«)r  they  saw  nothing  to  be 
be,  to  dislocate  parties,  and  on  that  done.  The  ministries  of  Lord  Mel- 
confusion  and  dislocation  to  secure  bourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  fell 
his  own  political  aggrandisement  to  pieces  really  through  an  internal 
and  private  advantage.*'  The  end  of  exhaustion.  Domestic  policy  was 
all  tills  was,  that  after  the  dissolu-  their  pet  province  ;  and  in  their 
tion  of  the  Parliauient  Lords  Pal-  pet  province  they  had  found  the 
merston  aM<l  John  Russell  were  in-  bottom  of  their  well,  were  eating 
stalled  in  office — the  one  as  Prime  their  last  crusts,  and  husbanding 
Minister,  the  other  as  Foreign  Sec-  their  cheese- parings.  A  man  who 
retary — and  both   of  them  more  or  had  thus  exhausted  his  stock  of  ideas 
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was  obliged  to  threaten  the  country  cult  than   it    had    been    since  the 
"with  another  reform  bill  as  the  only  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  commence- 
nieans  of   sustaining  his    reputation  ment  of  the  century.     But  they  had 
ibr  conjuring,    turned  his   attention,  this  consolation,  that  Lord  Pahner- 
as  a  last  resource,   to    questions    of  ston  was  Prime  Minister,  and  would 
foreign     policy.      What  was   to   be  prevent  his  ignorant  colleague  from 
expected  in  foreign  policy  from  the  doir)g  anything    very  absurd.      The 
man  who  had  made  domestic  policy  little  boy,  it  was  certain,  would  get 
the  theme  of  his  life,  and  had  proved  into   Rcrapes ;    but   the  big   boy,    it 
it    to    be   waste    and  barren  ?     But  was  hoped,  would  pull  him  thn»ugh. 
yet,  again,  to  conduct  a  foreign  po-  Alas !  it  was  not  so  to  be.     For  the 
licy  requires  a   peculiar    knowledge  maimer   in   which  this  country  was 
of   men,  and    tact    in  dealing  with  "supremely   diddled"  in   the  affairs 
them.      Has  Lord  John  Russell  dis-  of   the  Commercial  Treaty  and  the 
played     this   tact  ?      That     he    can  annexation  of  Savoy,  the  colleagues 
intrigue    is    well     known,   but    in-  of  Lord  John  Russell   nmst    bear  a 
trigue    is    not     the     quality     that  large    portion    of    the   blame.     But 
England     desires    in     her   diploma-  not  on  that   account  is   Lord  John 
tists.     She    desires    to    see    power  himself    to    escape     condemnation, 
of  a  more  manly  sort ;    and  we  do  Upon  him,  indeed,  nmst  the  greater 
not  find    that   Lord   John  RusselVs  share  of  the  blame  lie.     He  was  in 
management  of  the  House  of  Com-  constant    communication    with    the 
mons,  when  he  was  leader  of  it, — the  French  court.     It  was  his  business  to 
art  with  which    he  dismissed  Lord  follow  every  indication,  to  penetrate 
Palmerston  from  the  Foreign  Office  every  design,  and,  by  a  ho\\  face,  to 
in   1852, — the  manner  in  which  he  shame  the  adversary.     He  had  warn- 
withdrew  from  the  falling  cabinet  of  ing  enough.      Again    and    again    he 
Lord    Aberdeen, — the    weakness   by  was  told   of  the  Emperor's   designs 
which  he  so  alienated   his  followers  upon   Savoy.      In    the  simplicity  of 
as  ultimately  to  lose  his  party  alto-  his  heart,  he  could    nnt  believe   it. 
gether,  or  any  one  act  of   his  long  He  was  as   blind   as    the   bats  that 
and   checkered     career,    raised    the  cling  to  the  crevices  of  the  Foreign 
least  expectation  that  he  was  equal  Office.     He  saw  notlnng  till  the  deed 
to  that  peculiar  method  of  dealing  was   finally   determined    on.      Then 
with  men  in  which  a  foreign  secre-  he  wrote  letters  of  remonstrance,  of 
tary  nmst  excel.     His  exhibition  of  indignation,  of  argument,  that  read 
himself  at  Vienna    illustrated  very  beautifully    in     the    newspapers,   in 
clearly  what  he    was,   both   as    the  spite  of    the    jumble   of    metaphors 
upholder  of  a  policy  and  as  a  ma-  with  which    they    were  filled.     He 
nager  of  men.     In   that  tremendous  was    roused   at  last,   and   was    de- 
blunder  he  showed  that    he   was    a  termined   to    show   the    people    of 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  his  oppo-  England    how   -vtell   he   could  storm 
neiits,  and  that  he  had   not  an  idea  wiien   he    pleased  ;     how   he   could 
in  his  wallet.     As  he  had  exhausted  threaten    an    emperor ;    how,    when 
his  domestic  policy,  so  he  announced  great    deeds    were     impossible,    he 
to  his  antagonists  that  he  had  "  ex-  could    fill     their    places    with     big 
hausted    liis    instructions,"  and   did  words.      He    scolded   the  Emperor, 
not  know  what  to  do,  except  to  give  held    him    by  the   button,  and   told 
in.  him  a  bit  of  his  mind.     Bun  all  too 
All  sensible  men  heard  with  con-  late.      Napoleon  was    committed  to 
sternation  that  Lord    John    Russell  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  could 
had  insisted  on   being  Foreign  Secre-  not   well   draw    back.       Lord   John 
tary  in  Lord   Palmerston's  adminis-  was  allowed  to  write  his  metaphori; 
tration  ;  for,  warned  by  sad  experi-  cal  despatches,  the  French  minister 
ence,  they  knew  that  no  man  could  not  replying  tq|ttiem,  and  not  even 
be  more  unfit,   while  they  also  saw  showing   the  courtesy  of  asking  for 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Eu-  a  copy  of   them,  when    the   winter, 
rope  was  more  dangerous  and  diffi-  in  the  end  of   his  precious  epistles, 
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had  stated  to  onr  Ambassador  that  lock  in  Imving    met  with     such   a 

if  the  French  Minister,  after  hearing  defeat.     Knowing  what    we     know 

the  despatches  rea<l,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Vienna    affair,  we   can  only 

of  tiiem,  the  ci>f)y  should  be  given,  say  that  the  deplorable  bangling  of 

If  L')rd  John  Rii>sell  liad  from  the  the  Savoy  business  is  of  a  piece  with 

first    shown    a   firm   fnmt,  and    ex-  the  not    less    cidebrated  bungling  of 

hibited  a  disposition  not  to  i)e  mis-  the  Viennese  conferences.     It  is  im- 

led    by  the  Commercial  Treaty  and  possible    to    mistake     Lord     John 

by    asseverations  that,    in  the   pre-  RusselPs  feeble    hand    and  clumsy 

sence    of    great    arguments,    really  touch. 

meant  nothing,  he  might  have  As  if  in  these  exploits  we  had  not 
prevented  the  annexation  of  Sa-  blunders  enough  for  one  year,  the 
voy.  He  was  gulled  into  believing  country  Wiis  favoured,  amid  the  dul- 
that  he  had  influence  where  he  ness  of  the  shooting  season,  with 
had  none,  and  he  had  the  morti-  one  of  those  displays  which  cover 
ficati«ni  of  being  obliged  to  rise  in  a  statesman  with  ignominy,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  and  eat  his  would  compel  any  man  less  confi- 
own  wonls.  Having  vouched  there  dent  or  less  petted  than  Lord  John 
for  the  character  of  the  French  Russell  to  hide  his  diminished  head 
Emperor,  and  the  certainty  of  the  for  ever.  He  wrote  those  two  rai- 
French  alliance,  he  had  to  get  up  racles  of  letter  writing  to  Sir  J;imea 
and  calmly  announce  that  the  for-  Hudson,  which  have  been  not  the 
mer  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  least  among  the  marvels  of  a  year 
and  that  the  latter  was  at  an  end.  of  wonders.  The  first  of  these  was 
Never  has  a  Foreign  Secretary  in  indiscreet  enough,  but  was  so  indefi- 
this  country  had  to  confess  so  inglo-  dite,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
rious  a  defeat.  In  the  face  of  the  make  much  of  it.  Lord  John  Rus- 
most  ambiguous  conduct,  he  gave  sell  warned  the  King  of  Sardinia 
implicit  confidence  to  his  French  from  attacking  the  Venetian  posses- 
allies,  who,  taking  the  fidl  measure  sions  of  Austria,  and  pointed  out  that 
of  him,  used  that  confidence  and  he  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  the 
abui^ed  it.  The  rei)ly,  no  doubt,  is  Treaty  of  Viilafrano^,  recently  rati- 
ready,  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  fied  at  Zurich.  He  went  on  to  say, 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  equally  befooled,  that  interest  as  well  as  duty  indi- 
That  may  be,  but  the  fact  remains  cated  U)  the  Turin  Government  the 
that  the  conduct  of  affairs  wa^  not  necessity  of  refraining  from  an  at- 
in  tluir  hands,  but  in  those  of  Lord  tjick  upon  Venetia.  **The  only 
John  Ruj^sell.  We  d^ny  what  Lord  hope  left  to  Sardinia,"  he  said,  "in 
John's  atlv(;catcs  assert,  that  any  such  a  conflict,  would  be  to  bring 
other  Ft)reign  Secretary  would  have  France  into  the  battle-field  and 
been  in  the  same  yliglit.  Another  excite  an  European  war.  We  trust 
Foreign  Secretary  might  not  have  Count  Cavour  will  not  give  way 
been  able  to  prevent  the  annexation  to  such  dangerous  illusions.  The 
of  Savoy,  but  would  have  averted  Great  Powei*s  are  bent  upon  the 
the  disgrace  of  exchanging  treaties  maintenance  of  peace,  and  Great 
and  flatteries  with  the  prince  who  Britain  .has  interests  in  the  Adriatic, 
was  alioui  to  commit  such  an  act  of  over  which  she  keeps  a  most  careful 
I»rofli;,Mcy,  would  have  seen  through  watch."  No  doubt  Lord  John  Rus- 
his  intention  bttimes,  and  would  sell's  intention  in  penning  that  last 
have  shown  hiiu  clearly  thaD  the  sentence  was  good,  but  we  have  yet 
Foreign  Secretary  of  England's  to  learn  that  the  end  sanctions  the 
Queen  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  means.  We  regard  that  last  sen- 
with.  Lord  John  was  trifled  with,  t^-nce  as  a  useless  piece  of  bullying, 
and  it  was  not  his  niisforiune,  but  Who  told  Lord  John  Russell  that 
his  fault.  Disastefll  such  as  these  the  Great  Powers,  bent  upon  the 
do  not  fall  by  luck.  If  Lord  John  maintenance  of  peace,  mean,  as  he 
Russell  had  never  gone  to  Vienna,  would  lead  Count  Cavour  U)  infer, 
people  might  then  talk   of  his   bad  to   prevent   war  ?     Who  gave  him 
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authority  to  suggest  that  Great  3ri-  of  Orange   had   floobtless  an   infla- 

tain,  ever  watchtul  of   her  interests  ence    on    the    dehberalions    of    the 

in  tlie   Adriatic,  is   Hkely  to   inter-  States- General,   but  it    did   not  lead 

fere  in  the  Italian  struggle  in  order  them  to  the  commission  of   an   act 

to    protect    them    etfeciually?     We  of  injustice;  for  when  a  people  for 

commend    him    for    attempting     to  good  reasons  take  vp  anns  ogainst 

disdua<le     Count     Cavour    from    his  an  oppressor^  it  is  but  an  act  of  jus- 

Venetian   enterprise ;    but  we   deny  tice  and  generosity    to  assist  brave 

most  emphatically  that  he  had  any  menin  the  defence  of  their  liberties  V* 

right  to  threaten  the  interference  of  Here  we  must  interpose  to  remark — 

the   Great   Powers   in   general,   and  what  a  quarterly  contemporary  who 

of  Great  Britain  in  particular.     We  has   taken   tlie   trouble   to   refer    to 

are  pledged  to  the  principle  of  non-  Vattel  has   pointed   out — that   Lord 

interference,  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  John      Russell,      in     making     that 

mere  bully  to  threaten  what  he  has  quotation,     conveniently     forgot     to 

no   certainty   of  being  able  to  per-  tinisli     it;     for    his    authority    goes 

form.     Lord  John  Russell  soon  dis-  on    to    say ;    "  When,    therefore,    a 

covered   that   he    had   committed   a  civil    war    is    kindled    in    a    state, 

great   mistake.     The    Italians    were  foreign     powers     may     assist     that 

in   dismay.      The  shaUovv    so-called  party    which    appears    to    them    to 

liberals  6t  ihh  country,  who  ask  for  have   justice   on   its    side" — a    per- 

they  know   not   what,  spoke   weep-  fectly     legitimate     deduction     from 

ingly  of  the  fall  of  Lunl  John  Rus-  the  principle  previously  laid   down, 

sell    from   the   heaven   of  their    re-  though   a    deduction   which    it  was 

gard  to  the  hell  of  their  contempt,  not  in  Lord  John  Russell's  interest 

He   was    in    danger    of   losing    the  to     quote.      Overlooking,    however, 

last    remnants    of   his   little    follow-  this  reductio  ad  absurdvm  of  his  fa- 

ing  by   the   absurdity   of    that    let-  vourite  principle,  the  Foreign  Secre- 

ter  ;    and   he  came   to   the    conclu-  tary  took  up  his  parable  as  follows: 

sion  that  he  had  better  retrace  his  "  Therefore,  according  to  Vattel,  the 

errant  footsteps.      On   the   27th    of  question    resolves    itself   into    this: 

October  he  wrote    a    second   letter  Did  tlie   people  of   Naples    and    of 

to  the  British  Minister  at  Turin,  in  the    Roman    St-ates    take    up    arms 

which  he  defended,  on  abstract  prin-  against  their  governments  for  good 

ciples,   the   right   of   the   Sardinians  reasims?     Upon  this  grave  matter  her 

to  invade  the  Roman  and  Neapoli-  Majesty's  Government  hold  that  the 

tan  States,  and,  d  fortiori^  to  invade  people  in  question  are  themselves  the 

and   subvert   the   Venetian   Govern-  best    judges    of   their    own    affairs, 

meut ;  for  whereas  the  Roman  and  Her   .utijesty's   Government   do   not 

Neapolitan    powers    were    groaning  feel  justified   in   declaring  that    the 

under    the    yoke    of   an    oppressive  people  of   Southern   Italy    had    not 

native   rule,    the    Venetians    had    a  good  reasons  for  throwing  off  their 

farther    cause    of    complaint,    since  allegiance   to  their   former    govern- 

tbe    oppressive    rule    under    which  ments :    her    Majesty's    Government 

they    lived     was    not    native,    but  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  blame 

foreign.      His   defence   is    so   extra-  the  King  of  Sardinia    for  assisting 

ordinary,  that  unless  we  quote  some  them."      In    tliis    remarkable    des- 

of  it  our  reat^ers  will  not  be  wil-  patch  some  have  pretended   to  dis- 

ling  to  trust  their    recollections  so  cover  the  fine  Roman  hand  of  the 

far  as  to  believe  that  the  noble  Se-  Prime    Minister    himself.      That    it 

cretary  could  be  guilty  of  it.     **  That  was  issued  with  his  sanction,  we  do 

eminent  jurist  Vattel,"  he  observed,  not  doubt ;    lut  we  cannot  believe 

^^  when  discussing  the  lawfulness  of  that  it  was  in  bis  nature  to  originate 

the  assistance  given  by  the  United  anything    so    stupid.      In    thought 

Provinces  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and    in    style    the    despatch  is   the 

when  he  invaded  England  and  over-  Foreign  Secretary's.      There   is    no 

turned    the    throne   of    James    II.,  mistaking  Lord  John's  paternity, 

says :  ^  The  authority  of  the  Prince  First  of  aU,  observe  the  beautiful 
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antitliesis  between  this  aod  the  selves  are  the  best  judges  whether 
|)revious  despatch  of  31st  August,  the  reasons  for  their  insarrection 
Nothing  can  be  more  complete.  Our  are  good  or  not.  Who  does  not  see 
Pltnifjotentiary  at  Vienna  vowed  that  ihe-e  principles  lead  at  once  to 
that  the  Crimean  war  was  no  longer  the  conchision  that  an  Irish  rebel- 
necessury,  and  he  returned  to  Li>n-  lion,  an  Ionian  disturbance,  or  an 
don  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  Indian  mutiny,  is  a  sufficient  casus 
Even  so,  our  Foreign  Secretary  de-  belli  for  any  of  our  neighbours  who 
clared,  on  the  31st  of  August,  that  wish  to  pick  a  qujirrel  with  us, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  no  excuse  besides  affording  a  justification  for 
for  assisting  the  Venetians  if  they  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  tue 
should  rise  against  their  govern-  rebels?  Our  Irish  friends  saw  it 
raent,  although  that  government  pretty  clearly.  The  O'Donoghue 
was  a  foreign  one;  and  before  two  and  bis  ti-ibe  began  to  bluster  about 
months  had  elapsed  he  had  c;ianged  the  sword  of  Mhcmahon,  and  based 
his  mind,  qnoted  Vattel  to  the  upon  Lord  John  Russell's  Italian 
effect  that  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  Letter  some  very  justifiable  resolu- 
and  generosity  to  iv^sist  brave  men  tions,  which  would  end  in  the  sever- 
in  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  ance  of  Ireland  from  the  British 
and  stated  that  her  Maje.>tj's  Gov-  Empire.  We  cannot  blame  these 
ernment  cannot  blame  the  King  of  Irishmen,  with  all  their  folly.  They 
Sardinia  for  aiding  the  people  of  merely  proposed  to  practise  what 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States  the  Foreign  Secretary  preached, 
in  the  subversion  of  their  indigen-  Their  error  consisted  in  that  tlwy 
ous  rulers.  The  Foreign  Secretary  were  disposed  to  venerate  the  or- 
had  lost  his  head.  He  fell  into  acles  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to 
these  contradictions  beciiuse  of  his  take  the  drivelling  of  Lord  John 
irritable  activity — because  he  would  Russell  ft»r  holy  gospel.  If  the 
be  talking,  would  be  doing  some-  people  of  this  country  will  place 
thing.  It  was  evident  that  his  upon  the  heights  of  power  a  man 
despatch  of  31st  August  had  done  capable  of  such  drivel,  they  must 
no  good.  It  had  not  preveiited  take  all  the  consequences.  The  Irish 
the  Sardinian  army  from  the  inva-  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
sion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  taken  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  his 
States;  it  hofl  only  made  Lord  word.  The  Ionian  Inlanders  have 
John's  dear  friends,  the  Radicals,  been  in  the  like  case.  Signor  Dan- 
out  of  temper  with  him.  lie  must  dolo  has  written  to  Lord  John  Ras- 
be  the  great  man  once  again :  he  sell — has  pointed  out  the  degrada- 
must  do  a  deed  that  will  excite  tion  of  his  countrymen  under  a  fo- 
wonder,  and  make  liim  the  hero  reign  yoke — has  begged  that  he  and 
of  the  hour  ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  they  may  be  relieved  of  it  in  a 
to  stultify  the  foolish  despatch  of  peaceable  manner,  without  the  ne- 
the  31st  August  by  the  still  more  ce>sity  of  appealing  to  arms,  or  in- 
foolish  despatch  of  the  27tli  October,  yoking  external  asHstance — and  has 
That  it  was  a  contradiction,  how-  pointedly  clinched  his  argument  by 
ever,  is  its  least  tault.  Its  ^tupi-  a  reference  to  the  principles  laid 
dity  is  suicidal.  The  principles  down  in  the  celebrated  despatch,  of 
which  it  enunciated  are  destructive  October  27th.  Signer  Dandolo  is 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  would  quite  logical,  though  it  is  difficult 
lead  to  universal  anarchy.  We  are  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  a 
told,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  a  statesman  capable  of  contradicting 
people,  for  good  reasons,  take  up  himself  so  strangely  as  Lord  John 
arras  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  Russell,  who,  if  he  prates  sedi- 
an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  tion  to-day,  would  to-morrow  trim 
assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  his  sails  for  the  opposite  tack,  could 
their  liberties  ;  we  are  told,  in  the  he  thereby  only  catch  the  breath 
second  place,  that  the  people  tliem-  of  popular  applause.     It  is  evident 
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that  the  noble  Lord  does  not  know  for  its  avowed  object,  and  the  en- 
wliat  to  do.  He  was  helpless  be-  couragement  of  the  slave-trade  as  a 
fore  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  suppressed  motive?  But  overlook- 
the  early  [)art  of  the  year,  and  only  ing  this,  the  complication  of  af- 
blustered.  He  was  helpless  before  fairs  in  Europe  is  to  the  last  degree 
the  Italian  movement  towards  the  alarming.  We  are  threatened  with 
end  of  the  year,  and  fell  to  talking  a  general  war.  We  know  that  the 
nonsense  when  bullying  was  useless.  Emperor  of  the  French  is  straining 
Is  this  how  the  people  of  our  coun-  every  nerve  to  increase  his  army 
try  can  wish  to  be  represented  in  and  to  multi[»ly  his  ships.  Garibaldi 
the  eyes  of  Europe?  Is  this  the  is  bent  on  creating  insurrection  in 
grand  object  and  result  of  that^  Venice  in  March,  and  calculates  on 
mighty  coalition  which  was  to  save  a  simultaneous  rising  among  the 
the  country  from  Tory  governance  Magyars.  Vessels  loaded  with  arms 
— to  place  in  the  Foreign  Office  the  have  been  seized  on  their  way  to 
last  faded  rose  of  the  Whigs  —  to  Hungary.  Nothing  less  is  threaten- 
make  us  a  spectacle  to  Europe,  and  ed  than  the  disruption  of  the  Aus- 
a  shame  to  ourselves — to  have  our  trian  Em[)ire,  while  in  this  fearful 
ears  insulted  with  sedition — to  have  conflict  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
our  policy  ridiculed  throughout  tne  part  France  will  play.  Certainly 
world — to  have  all  our  interests  en-  she  is  preparing  more  vigorously 
dangered,  and  all  our  friends  alien-  than  any  power  for  the  fight,  and 
aled?  tlie  probabilities  are  that  she  will 
In  the  present  year  we  must  look  engage  in  it.  Certainly,  again,  if 
forward  to  troubles  even  greater  she  sides  with  Italy  in  the  struggle, 
than  any  which  Lord  John  Russell  as  most  probably  she  will,  it  will 
has  yet  had  to  deal  with — greater  not  be  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  which 
troubles  in  Europe,  and,  added  to  Napoleon  has  again  and  again  stated 
these,  an  unexpected  trouble  in  that  he  wishes  to  see  united,  not 
America.  Tliere  is  a  question  of  under  a  single  sceptre,  but  under  a 
immense  moment  rising  across  the  diversity  of  sceptres  united  in  a  great 
Atlantic,  which  we  have  no  confi-  federation  ;  it  will  be  for  the  sake 
dence  in  his  being  able  to  handle  of  some  ulterior  gain  to  herself — a 
at  any  time,  least  of  all  when  his  good  slice  of  territory  in  the  Medi- 
energies  are  more  than  occupied  by  terranean  or  on  the  Rhine.  Obvious- 
the  events  taking  place  in  Europe,  ly,  in  these  circumstances,  we  require 
It  was  only  tlie  other  day  that  he  a  di[)lomucy  conducted  with  a  s[)irit 
was  snubbed  by  the  American  Min-  and  an  intelligence  which  Lord 
ister  in  London,  who  told  him  that  John  Russell  has  shown  that  he  is 
his  letters  were  superfluous,  and  utterly  incapable  of  giving  to  it. 
that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  There  is  hanging  over  our  heads  the 
business.  He  had  been  worrying  dread  possibility  of  war — the  great- 
the  American  Government  on  the  est  war  which  Europe  has  had  since 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  that  those  terrible  campaigns  which  re- 
is  precisely  the  great  difficulty  which  ceived  their  consummation  in  Wttt»- 
he  will  have  to  contend  with,  if  the  loo.  Is  Lord  John  Russell  —  he 
Southern  States  of  the  American  who  had  exhausted  his  instructions 
Union  can  form  themselves  into  a  at  Vienna,  and  blandly  wore  the 
separate  comnmnity.  Is  it  probable  fool's-cap  which  the  enemy  placed 
— is  it  possible — that  the  man  who  u[)on  his  brow — he  who  by  a  feeble 
has  been  worrying  a  Gv)vernment  interchange  of  courtesies  and  trea- 
in  principle  opposed  to  the  slave-  ties,  at  a  most  inauspicious  moment, 
trade,  and  who  has  managed  to  ex-  had  the  mortification  of  announcing 
cite  their  contempt,  will  deal  judi-  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
ciously  with  the  new  Government  had  been  insulted  and  duped  by 
which  may  rise  up  in  the  south,  the  French  Emperor — he  who  wrote 
having  the  development  of  slavery  those  contradictory  despatches,  first 
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telling  OonDt  Gavonr  to  beware,  the  English  GbvernmeDt,  resist  the 
and  then  to  go  ahead,  arming  his  Sardinian  troops,  and  defend  the 
advice  with  seditions  non-seDse  from  King  of  Naples  at  Gaeta,  until  he 
Vattel,  which  all  the  enemies  of  bad  rendered  reaction  throughout 
England  may  at  any  moment  turn  the  kingdom  sufficiently  powerful 
against  her, — is  he  the  man  to  deal  to  get  on  by  it'H'lf  ?  In  spite  of  this, 
with  such  a  tremendous  difficulty  ?  our  Government  cherish  the  super- 
is  he  the  man  to  avert  war  and  to  stition, — that  our  mrwt  "precious" 
pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  ?  Whig  is  to  walk  over  Europe  arm- 
Is  ho  not  rather  the  msn  to  induce  in-arm  with  Napoleon,  and,  it  may 
the  combatants  to  take  their  courses,  be,  to  train  him  in  the  path  wherein 
irrespective  of  the  opinions  of  a  he  is  to  go, — and  some  private  mem- 
minister  BO  weak  ?  He  is  not  only  bers  of  the  House  of  Oommons  pro- 
weak,  he  is  inconsistent — therefore  pose  that  Lord  Pulmerston  should 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  men,  and  in  conformity  with  tiiis  idea,  re- 
we  should  wellnigh  despair  of  the  trench  our  expenditure,  and  let  the 
country  if  we  thought  that  his  con-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have 
tiuuance  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  his  way  in  the  abolition  of  our  taxes. 
a  necessity  of  the  Goveminent.  Certain  we  are,  that  neither  Uie 
If  Lord  Palmerston  is  wise,  he  House  of  Oommons  nor  the  country 
will  take  a  hint  in  time.  Not  only  will  stand  another  year  of  such  folly 
the  Tories,  but  the  country  at  as  We  witnessed  in  the  last  session, 
large,  are  unwilling  to  tolerate  the  The  Tory  party — which  has,  in  the 
ineptitude  and  inconsistency  of  recess,  been  gradually  increasing 
Lord  John  Russell's  foreign  po-  in  strength  —  is  willing,  indeed 
licy,  worthily  seconded  as  it  is  by  anxious,  to  support  Lord  Palmer- 
the  financial  vagaries  of  Mr.  Glad-  ston  in  maintaining  the  honour  of 
stone.  At  a  time  whon  it  is  plain  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  no  or- 
to  the  commonest  apprehension  dinary  conjplexity ;  but  it  will  not 
that  the  French  Emperor  intends  support  such  men  as  the  Foreign 
a  vigorons  interference  in  Italian  Secretary  and  the  Otiancellor  of 
affairs  for  the  furtherance  of  his  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston 
own  views,  the  Government  and  is  a  staunch  ally,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  Government  organs  are  labour-  his  nature  to  throw  over  a  coj^ 
ing  under  the  same  delusion  as  league,  even  when  he  is  grossly  in 
they  suffered  for  in  the  commence-  fault.  That  is  a  question  for  his 
ment  of  last  year.  They  believe  serious  consideration.  If  friend- 
that  the  views  of  France  and  Eng-  ship  has  its  claims,  patriotism  has 
land  with  regard  to  Italy  and  still  greater  claims;  and  it  is  for 
Europe  generally  are  identical.  In  Lord  Palmerston  to  consider  whe- 
his  famous  letter  to  Persigny,  Napo-  ther  he  is  willing  to  receive  the 
leon  stated  that  he  desired  nothing  support  of  the  entire  country,  in- 
better  than  an  accord  with  the  Eng-  eluding  the  Conservative  party,  at 
lish  Government  as  to  a  common  the  price  of  breaking  with  Lord 
course  of  action  in  Southern  Italy.  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
Where  was  the  common  course  of  whether  he  is  willing  to  share  in 
action?  Did  not  the  French  Empe-  their  obloquy,  and  fall  enfolded  in 
ror,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrauces  of  their  arms. 
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PABT  IL 

The  niDeteentb  centary  dawned  lonjs;er  of  certain  factories  upon  the 
hopefully  upon  the  Indian  Oivil  coast,  hat  of  three  great  presid- 
iSsrvice.  Lord  Wellesley  was  Go-  encies  or  governments.  He  had 
vernor  -  General  of  India.  Lord  armies,  and  conncillors,  and  am- 
Olive,  son  of  the  great  reformer,  hassadors  at  foreign  oonrts.  The 
was  Governor  of  Madras ;  and  **  pure  mercantile  bottom,"  on 
Jonathan  Dancan,  who  had  risen  which  he  had  been  wont  to  sit,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Oivil  Ser^  to  which  he  clnng  with  all  the  dog- 
vice,  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  ged  tenacity  of  his  race,  liad  ex- 
Tbey  were  all  high-minded,  honour-  panded  nnuer  him  into  an  imperial 
able  men,   and  they  laboured  zeal-  throne; 

OQsly  for  the  public  good.  ^    „^          "What seemed hU  head 

The    East    India     Company     was  Th*  Ukeiie«  of  a  kingly  crown  Ud  on- 

still  a  trading  company.  It  had  all  and  sorely  bewildered  it  was  some- 
its  commercial  privilege?  intact,  times  under  the  pressure  of  this 
The  business  of  providing  the  in-  unlocked  for  encumbrance, 
vestment  was  still  a  part  of  the  His  greatest  trouble,  at  this  time, 
duty  of  its  servants.  But  although  was  Lord  Wellesley.  That  nmbi- 
they  were  called  merchants,  factors,  tious  little  Irishman  had  great 
and  writers  (as,  indeed,  they  were  schemes  with  which  there  was  no 
long  afterwards),  the  commercial  sympathy  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
duties  of  the  Company's  ci^il  ser-  Among  them  was  one  for  the  ad- 
vants  were  dwarfed  by  the  other  vancement  of  learning  generally, 
responsibilities  which  had  fallen  but  more  especially  among  Mr. 
upon  them.  The  traders  of  Leaden-  Company's  civil  servants.  Now 
hall  Street,  sorely  against  their  Mr.  Company,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
will,  under  violent  protest,  weep-  very  eager  to  promote  the  moral 
ing  and  grimacing  at  their  hard  welfare  of  his  young  people;  but  as 
fate,  had  been  beaten  by  inexorable  long  as  they  wrote  good  hands  and 
circumstance  into  shape  as  princes  could  cast  up  accounts  with  pre- 
and  rulers  of  the  land.  Greatness  cision,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  been  thrust  upon  them.  Hon-  troubled  himself  much  about  their 
est  John  Company  was  master  no  intellectual  elevation.     He  had  fin- 
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telling  Count  Cavour  to  beware,  the  English  Government,  resist  tbe 
and  then  to  go  aheail,  arming  his  Sarditiian  troops,  and  defend  tlie 
advice  with  seditious  nonsense  from  King  of  Naples  at  Gaeta,  until  he 
Vattel,  which  all  the  enemies  of  had  rendered  reaction  throughout 
Enjihind  may  at  any  moment  turn  the  kingdom  sufficiently  powerful 
against  her, — is  he  the  man  to  deal  to  get  on  by  itself?  In  spite  of  this., 
with  such  a  tremendous  difficulty  ?  our  Government  cherish  the  super- 
is  he  the  man  to  avert  war  and  to  stition, — that  our  most  "precious" 
pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  ?  Whig  is  to  walk  over  Europe  arm- 
Is  he  not  rather  the  man  to  induce  in-arm  with  Napoleon,  and,  it  may 
the  combatants  to  take  their  courses,  be,  to  train  him  in  the  path  wherein 
irrespective  of  the  opinions  of  a  he  is  to  go, — and  some  private  mem- 
minister  so  weak  ?  He  is  not  only  hers  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
weak,  he  is  inconsistent — therefore  pose  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
the  most  dansjerous  of  all  men,  and  in  conformity  with  this  idea,  re- 
we  sliould  wellnigh  despair  of  the  trench  our  expenditure,  and  let  the 
country  if  we  th(»ught  that  his  con-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have 
tinuance  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  his  way  in  the  abolition  of  our  taxes, 
a  necessity  of  the  Government.  Certain  we  are,  that  neither  tjie 
If  Lord  Palmerston  is  wise,  he  House  of  Commons  nor  the  ooontry 
will  tiike  a  hint  in  time.  Not  only  will  stand  anotiier  year  of  such  fully 
the  Tories,  bnt  the  country  at  as  we  witnessed  in  the  last  session, 
large,  are  unwilling  to  tolerate  the  The  Tory  party — which  has,  in  the 
ineptitude  and  inconsistency  of  recess,  been  gradually  increasing 
Lord  John  Russell's  foreign  po-  in  strength  —  is  willing,  indeed 
licy,  worthily  seconded  as  it  is  by  anxious,  to  support  Lord  Palmer- 
the  financial  vagaries  of  Mr.  Glad-  ston  in  maintaining  the  honour  of 
stone.  At  a  time  wh^-n  it  is  plain  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  no  or- 
to  the  commonest  apprehension  dinary  complexity ;  but  it  will  not 
that  the  French  Emperor  intends  support  such  men  as  the  Foreign 
a  vigorous  interference  in  Italian  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of 
affairs  for  the  furtherance  of  his  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston 
own  views,  the  Government  and  is  a  staunch  ally,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  Government  organs  are  labour-  his  nature  to  throw  over  a  coj- 
ing  under  the  same  delusion  as  league,  even  when  he  is  grossly  in 
they  suffered  for  in  the  commence-  fault.  That  is  a  question  for  his 
ment  of  last  year.  They  believe  serious  consideration.  If  friend- 
that  the  views  of  France  and  Eng-  ship  has  its  claims,  patriotism  has 
land  with  regard  to  Italy  and  still  greater  claims;  and  it  is  for 
Europe  generally  are  identical.  In  Lord  Palmerston  to  consider  whe- 
his  famous  letter  to  Persigny,  Napo-  ther  he  is  willing  to  receive  the 
leon  stated  that  he  desired  nothing  support  of  the  entire  country,  in- 
better  than  an  accord  with  the  Eng-  eluding  the  Conservative  party,  at 
lish  Government  as  to  a  common  the  i)rice  of  breaking  with  Lord 
course  of  action  in  Southern  Italy.  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
"Where  was  the  common  course  of  whether  ho  is  willing  to  share  in 
action  ?  Did  not  the  French  Empe-  their  obloquy,  and  fall  enfolded  in 
ror,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  arms. 
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THE   INDIAN   CITIL   SERVICE  I    ITS   RISE   AND   PALL. 

PART  n. 

The  nineteen tb  centnry  dawned  lon2:er  of  certain  factories  npon  the 
hopefully  upon  the  Indian  Civil  coftst,  but  of  three  great  presid- 
iService.  Lord  Wellesley  was  Go-  encies  or  governments.  He  had 
vernor  -  General  of  India.  Lord  armies,  and  councillors,  and  ara- 
Olive,  son  of  the  great  reformer,  biissadors  at  foreign  courts.  The 
was  Governor  of  Madras ;  and  "  pure  mercantile  bottom,"  on 
Jonathan  Duncan,  who  had  risen  which  he  had  been  wont  to  sit,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Ser-  to  which  he  clung  with  all  the  dog- 
vice,  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  ged  tenacity  of  his  race,  had  ex- 
They  were  all  high-minded,  honour-  panded  under  him  into  an  imperial 
able  men,  and  tiiey  laboured  zeal-  throne; 
ously  for  the  public  good.  „,    „^          "Wh«t  seemed  his  head 

The    East     India     Company     was  The  likenes.ofa  kingly  crown  bad  on;" 

still  a  trading  company.  It  had  all  and  sorely  bewildered  it  was  some- 
its  commercial  privileges  intact,  times  under  the  pressure  of  this 
The  business  of  providing  the  in-  unlocked  for  encumbrance, 
vestment  was  still  a  part  of  the  His  greatest  trouble,  at  this  time, 
duty  of  its  servants.  But  although  was  Lord  Wellesley.  That  ambi- 
they  were  called  merchants,  factors,  tious  little  Irishman  had  great 
and  writers  (as,  indeed,  they  were  schemes  with  which  there  was  no 
long  afterwards),  the  commercial  sympathy  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
duties  of  the  Company's  ciyil  ser-  Among  them  was  one  for  the  ad- 
vants  were  dwarfed  by  the  other  vancement  of  learning  generalhr, 
responsibilities  which  had  fallen  but  more  especially  among  Mj. 
upon  them.  The  traders  of  Leaden-  Company's  civil  servants.  Now 
hall  Street,  sorely  against  their  Mr.  Company,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
will,  under  violent  protest,  weep-  very  eager  to  promote  the  moral 
ing  and  grimacing  at  their  bard  welfare  of  his  young  people;  but  as 
fate,  had  been  beaten  by  iuexorable  long  as  they  wrote  good  hands  and 
circumstance  into  shape  as  princes  could  cast  up  accounts  with  pre- 
and  rulers  of  the  land.  Greatness  cision,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  been  thrust  upon  them.  Hon-  troubled  himself  much  about  thei** 
est  John   Company  was  master  no  intellectual  e^Av^Hon       tta  haA  fir 
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service  to  be  kept  togetlier,  onder  no  greater  than  at  other  large 
proper  discipline,  during  the  dan-  scholastic  institutions.  Indeed,  the 
gerous  years  of  their  novitiate  as  situation  of  the  college,  at  some 
public  servants.  It  was  too  grand  distance  even  from  the  county  town 
an  idea  for  the  atmosphere  of  Lead-  — and  that,  too,  a  town  duller  and 
enhall  Street  ;  and  Mr.  Company,  drearier  at  its  zenith  than  niopt — 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  said  was  by  no  means  of  a  perilous 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  character.  On  the  whole,  we  cheer- 
to  it.  Disappointed,  hurt,  perhaps  fully  admit  that  the  institution 
irritated.  Lord  Wellesley  said  that  admirably  fulfilled  the  pQr[>oses  for 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey ;  which  it  was  established.  Among 
and  his  project,  in  all  its  vastness,  its  professors  were  many  of  the 
was  folded  up  for  ever.  But  what  he  ablest  and  most  enlightened  men 
had  already  done  was  not  violently  whom  our  country  has  produced— 
undone ;  and  the  College  of  Fort-  Mackintosh,  Malthus,  Empson,  Le 
"William,  though  shorn  of  the  beams  Bas,  Melvill,  Jones,  Stephen,  and 
which  were  to  have  radiated  from  other  distinguished  names  are  to  be 
it,  still  remained  a  substantial  fact,  found  in  the  list  of  those  who 
The  young  writers  were,  from  that  trained  the  youth  of  England  for 
time,  compelled  to  "  pass  college"  the  great  Indian  service ;  and  a  long, 
before  they  could  obtain  em.ploy-  long  list  of  bright  Indian  names 
ment  in  the  public  service  ;  and  from  might  be  readily  cited  if  we  turned 
that  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  to  the  list  of  those  \rho  profited  by 
efficiency  of  tlie  civil  functionaries  their  lectures  —  the  Clerks  and 
of  Government  was  greatly  improv-  Thomascuis  and  Lawrences  and 
ed.  Trevelyans — the  Grants',  the  Elliots, 
The  College  of  Fort-William,  with  the  Edmonstones,  the  J^ontgomerjs, 
its  disputations  and  diplomas,  held  the  Freres,  the  Beadons ;  and,  among 
a  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  a  younger  generation,  the  Temples 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  until,  a  few  aud  the  Seaton-Karrs,  who  are  fcitill 
years  later  in  the  century,  the  Col-  sowing  seed  in  India.  The  College 
lejre  of  Haileybury  was  established,  is  now  a  solitude,  waiting,  we  be- 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  lieve,  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ; 
1807,  declared  that,  whereas  the  but  it  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
Conif)any  had  lately  established  a  institution  that  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
colhge  in  England,  for  the  appro-  vice  was  in  its  palmiest  state.  It 
priate  educaticm  of  young  men  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
de>igned  for  their  civil  service  in  that  an  abler  or  more  honourable 
India,  it  was  expedient  that  the  body  of  public  servants  has  never 
time  passed  in  that  college,  after  been  engaged  in  the  administration 
the  student  had  attained  the  age  of  any  country  in  the  world,  than 
of  seventeen,  should  count  as  time  those  who  graduated  at  Haileybury, 
passed  in  India.  The  establish-  and  *'  passed  college"  at  Calcutta, 
ment  of  this  institution  chtcked  at  Madra**,  and  Bombay, 
once  the  tendency  to  that  early  The  original  notion  of  Sir  Thomas 
initiation  ^nto  public  life,  which  Roe,  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
may  be  supposed  to  have  occasioned  good  service  was  to  pay  tlie  public 
the  wreck  of  so  many  promising  servant  well  for  his  work,  liad  by 
youths.  We  know  that  some,  who  this  time  been  fairly  realised.  The 
were  thrown  thus  early  into  the  general  scale  of  salaries  was  un- 
trtmbled  waters,  swam  bravely,  but  doubtedly  high.  The  official  earn- 
no  account  is  given  of  those  who  ings  of  the  most  prosperous  civi- 
snnk  ;  and  even  the  Malcolms  and  lian  were  not  equal  to  the  gains  of 
Motcalfes,  strong  swimmers  as  they  successful  professional  exertion  in 
were,  were  nearly  sinking  in  the  England,  but  they  were  far  higher 
whirlpool  of  trial  and  temptation,  than  those  of  the  public  service  at 
Tli.'it  there  were  temptations  at  home  ;  indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
Haileybury  may  be  conceded,  but  must  be  regarded  as   the  best  paid 
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service  in  the  world — but  it  was  Tliere  is  commonly  a  progressive 
service,  and  hard  service  too.  If  rise,  by  a  hundred  or  two  pounds 
the  reward  was  great,  the  sacrifice  annually  at  a  time,  as  the  civilian 
was  great  also.  Men  cannot  be  ex*  passes  from  one  office  to  another: 
pected  to  spend  the  prime  of  their  the  system  in  force  attaching  a  dis- 
lives  in  India  for  nothing.  The  tinct  salary  to  each  individual  ap- 
distance  from  home — the  life  of  pointinent.  Whether  this  system 
isolation  which  many  are  compelled  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to 
to  lead — the  dangers  of  sickness  the  Public  Service  may,  at  all  events, 
and  the  risk  of  death — the  dreary  be  considered  an  open  question, 
discomforts  of  existence  under  the  Its  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  'detach 
fiery  skies  of  the  East,  and  the  pain-  a  niun  from  his  office  as  soon  as  he 
fulness  of  exertion  under  all  the  has  become  conversant  with  its  du- 
debilitating  influences  of  the  ex-  ties.  There  are  salaries  of  almost 
liausting  climate  —  are  penalties  every  amount,  from  300  rupees  to 
which  few  are  disposed  to  incur,  8000  rupees  a-month,  and  through 
unless  the  inducement  to  face  them  these  the  more  fortunate  civilian 
takes  the  shape  of  a  large  pecuniary  may  slowly  progress  to  a  seat  in 
reward.  Some  may  think  the  re-  Council.  The  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
ward  not  great.  What  it  is  has  been  gress  depends  mainly  upon  his  own 
stated  thus  fairly  by  Macaulay,  in  capacity  and  his  own  exertions, 
his  essay  on  Lord  Clive: — "At  pre-  Neither  incapable  nor  indolent  men 
sent  a  writer  enters  the  service  attain  speedily  to  the  enjoyment  of 
young ;  he  climbs  slowly ;  he  is  high  salaries.  The  distribution  of 
fortunate  if  at  forty-five  he  can  re-  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  State  is 
turn  to  his  country  with  an  annuity  in  the  hands  of  the  local  govern- 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  with  sav-  merits.  The  authorities  in  England 
ings  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  make  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to 
pounds.  A  great  quantity  of  wealth  interfere  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  patron- 
is  made  by  English  functionaries  in  age  has  ever  been  more  fairly  distri- 
India  ;  but  no  single  functionary  buted  than  that  of  the  Indian  go vern- 
niakes  a  very  large  fortune,  and  ments  during  the  present  century, 
what  is  made  is  slowly,  hardly,  and  There  is  a  fair  race  for  the  prizes  of 
honestly  earned."  Very  few  men,  the  Service,  and  the  best  men  are 
it  may  be  observed,  bring  home  pretty  sure  to  win. 
fortunes  of  £30,000  after  twenty-  "Hardly."  The  Indian  Civil 
five  years'  service  ;  and  one-half  of  Service  is  no  soft  cushion  for  its 
the  retiring  allowance  is  of  the  members  to  repose  upon.  Every 
nature,  not  of  a  i)ension  from  the  man  on  entering  must  make  up  his 
State,  but  of  a  delerred  atmuity,  mind  not  to  shrink  from  labour. 
purchased  by  himself  out  of  his  There  is  a  life  of  strenuous  activity 
offi(;ial  salary  ;  and  that  the  fortune,  before  him.  There  are  few  posts  in 
or  the  annuity,  or  both,  are  slowly,  the  administration  of  India  which 
hardly,  and  honestly  earned,  we  may  do  not  involve  an  amount  of  hard 
say  a  few  words  in  proof.  work  far  exceeding  the  requirements 
**  Slowl}'," — for  it  is  only  by  of  ordinary  official  life  in  England, 
length  of  service  that  officers  in  the  The  amount  of  public  correspond- 
Indian  Civil  Service  can  attain  to  ence  is  immense.  But  this  paper- 
the  legal  right  of  drawing  large  work  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  duty 
salaries.  There  are  express  limita-  which  he  discharges  to  the  State, 
tious,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  In  most  situations  he  is  continually, 
the  amount  of  salary  which  may  be  from  daybreak  to  sunset,  in  personal 
drawn  after  certain  periods  of  ser-  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
vice;  and  practically,  it  may  be  country.  Ho  knows  nothing  of 
added,  the  legal  maximum  is  very  "  ten  to  four."  He  has  often  done 
rarely  attained.  The  instanc  s  of  a  good  day's  work  abroad  before  he 
younger  members  of  the  Service  returns  to  his  early  breakfast^  and 
drawing  .  large    salaries    are    few.  commences  another  day's  work  in 
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the  hureau.    A  few  years  ago  there  eleven ;  but  even  at  that  early  hour  tho 

w.iS  contributed  to  an  Indian  perio-  poorer  of  the  Omlah  and  suitors,  who 

dioal     an     animated   sketch   of    the  had  to  walk  home,  were  occasionally 

daily  life  of  a  revenue  oflScer  in  the  struck  down  by  coup  desohil  on  their 

nortliwestern    provinces    of     India,  way."     It  is  indeed,  thoroughly  h.ard 

Ho  was    painted    "stretching  at  an  work,  for  which  the  Indian  civiliAD 

unsparing  gtdlop  "  through  the  early  has  to  train  himsflf;  and  hard  work^ 

morning  mist,  on  his  way  to  some  too,    under     trying     circumstances, 

distant  point,  "  where  measurements  which  test,  as  in  a  lurnaoe,  the  stuff  of 

are  to  be  Usted,  doubts  resolved,  or  which  he  is  made. 

objrciions    investigated;"   then,    re-  "Honestly."      There    are    many, 

turning    to    his    solitary   breakfnst,  doubtU'SS,  who,  experienced  only  in 

chOt'red    by  a  book,  or,  better   still,  the  ways  of  the  western  world,  will 

by   EnglisFi     lett^-rs,    and     devoting  say  that  h«)Desty  in  a  public  f^rvant 

the  rest  of  the  forenoon  to  the  recep-  — such  honesty,  at  least,  as  is  here 

tion  of  reports  from  bis  native  fuDO-  signified,  for  we  are  writing  of  pe- 

tioiiarifcs,  to   the   direction    of  their  cuniary  recompenses — is  a  matter  of 

operations,  and   to   the  examination  course.  But  the  true  temper  of  a  man's 

and   collation  of    the  various  inlor-  honesty  is  not  known  till  it  is  tried, 

mution   that    comes    to    him   ir^m  We  must  judge  it  by  the  teraptatii»D3 

dilierent  parts  of  his  district.     "As  which  beset  it.     Now  these  tempta- 

the   day    a(!vances,"   we    quote  the  tions  in  India  are  out  of  all  prupor- 

graphic  language  of  the  writer,  him-  tion    to    lliv)se  which    surround   the 

self  an  eminent  member  of  the  Ben-  life   of  a  civil  servant  in  England. 

gal  Civil  Service,    "the  widespread  For  the  Indian  civilian  has  to  deal 

shade     l)cgi«s    to   be   peopled    with  with  a   race   of  men   verse<l   in   all 

living    figures.     Group    after    group  the  ways  of  official   corruption,  who 

of  vihag^rs  arrive  in  their  be>t  and  never,  until  they   have  been  taught 

whitest  dresses,  and  a  hum  of  vt)ice8  the  lesson  by  long  otticial  intercourse 

succveds  lo  the  stillness,  before  only  with    English    gentlemen,   can     be- 

broken   by  the  cooing  of  the  dove  lieve   that  every  num   in  office   has 

and   the  scream   of    the    ])aroquet.  not  his     price,  and   who  even  then 

The   carpet  is   then    spread   in   the  are     prone     to    experimentalise    on 

open  air,  the   chair   is  set,  litigants  the  ])0Wtr3   of   re>istance  possessed 

and    s[)ectator8    take   their  seals  on  by    the     functionaries     with    whom 

the  ground  in  onlerly  ranks,  silence  thoy  are  brought  in  contact.      There 

is  proclaimed,  and  the  rural  court  is  is  something  so  easy  and  apparently 

opened."     And  thus  till  night  falls,  so   safe    in   the    whole   process — the 

and  ho  takes  again  a  solitary  mca),  bribe  is  often    so  large,  the  service 

and  a  chi  ering  book,  and  retires  early  sought   so    small — that   the   tempta- 

to  his  Couch,  that  he  may  rise  before  tion  is  unusually  great.     There  is,  in 

daylneak  on  the  following  morning,  such  cases,  no  pledge  exacted ;  every- 

Ptrlia[js,  when  this  was  written,  the  thing  is  done  silently  and  by  impH- 

wriier   had   in   his    recollection   the  cation.     The  English     gentlemati   is 

circumstances  of   his  daily  life  on  a  i)etitioiied  only  to  gmtify  the  wishes 

day  in  tlie    cold  weather — we  may  of  a  devoted  frienil  by  accepting  a 

see   how  it  is  in  the  hot.     Another  small    earnest  of    his  esteem.     The 

Indian   civilian — one    of    the     most  native's  point  is  gained  if  the  Eng* 

distinguished    in  his  generation,  Mr.  lish  fLuclionary  accepts  the  money. 

Charles    Raikes — has    placed  on   re-  All  the  rest  is   understood.      There 

cord  some  account  of  a  day's  wi)rk  is  no   coarse  bargain.     Not  a  word 

in  July — "a  burning   day  in  July."  is   written;     not  a  word  is  spoken; 

"  The  rain,"  he  says,  "  kept  off,  and  but  what  the  Englishman  is  desired 

the    sky   was    clouded    with     dust,  to  do  is  often    that  which  his  own 

which     obscured   the  sun,   like  the  natural  sense  of  justice  teaches  him 

ashes  from  a  volcano.     We  used  just  to  do,  and   which    he  would  surely 

then   to   have   the    cutcherry   open  do    without    a     bribe.     We    think^ 

from  before  six  in  the  morning  till  then,  that  it  may  fairly  he.stuted,  to^ 
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tho  honour  of  our  countrymen  in  before  thoi-e  were  any  past  mensures 
India,  that  these  temptations  are  to  bo  justified,  or  atjy  future  ohjects 
withstood.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  to  be  gained,  by  the  depreoiation  of 
public  servant  brings  tt)  England  a  the  Indian  Servic*^,  her  Majesty's 
fortune,  for  every  rupee  of  which  Government  were  glad,  in  their  dif- 
he  cannot  honestly  account.  That  ficulties  and  embarrassnientj*,  to  seek 
there  have  been  some  public  scan-  among  the  servants  of  the  Company 
da'.s  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-  for  men  qualified  to  aid  them  in  re- 
century,  is  well  known ;  but  the  adjusting?  the  disorderefl  affairs  of 
cases  arc  so  few  that  they  may  be  our  Grown  Colonies.  If  an  ex{)eri- 
rogarded  as  the  exceptions  which  enced  administrator — a  man  of  more 
prove  the  rule;  and  that  it  is  so  than  ordinary  ability  and  integrity, 
wo  have  tlie  best  pinsihle  proof  in  of  more  than  common  eneriry  and 
the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  cage  conra.L^e — was  wanted,  in  a  difficult 
of  suspicion  fairly  attaching  to  an  conjuncture,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Indian  civil  servant  that  did  not  Canada,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Cape,  or 
elicit  the  eagerness  of  the  members  any  otiier  remote  dependency  of 
of  liis  own  service  to  see  a  search-  importance,  a  civil  servant  of  the 
ing  investigation  into  the  conduct  Etvst  India  Company  was  sought, 
of  their  comrade.  It  is  by  civilians  and  wius  found,  to  do  the  work; 
that  the  wrongdoings  of  civilians  and  when,  at  home,  a.  man  of  high 
have  been  exposed.  They  hunt  down  administrative  ability,  unflinching 
and  expel  black  sheep  from  their  honesty,  and  assiduity  of  the  most 
flock.  They  ••*  stand  by  their  order''  laborious  kind,  was  sought  for,  to 
only  in  the  right.  There  never  was  be  placed  at  the  permanent  head  of 
a  case  known  of  civilians  endeavour-  a  department  of  the  Public  Service 
ing  to  screen  the  offences  of  an  second  to  none  under  the  Crown,  a 
erring  brother.  Their  only  wish  in  civil  servant  of  the  East- India  Com- 
such  a  case  is  to  purge  their  body  of  pany  was  again  selected  to  fill  that 
the  iuipurity  which  has  been  engen-  lionourable  and  responsible  post 
<lered  in  it.  We  are  now  reversing  this  old  order 
And  that  they  were  not  only  an  of  things;  the  Crown  Cohmies  are 
honet^t  and  a  lianl-working  set  of  indented  upon  for  gi)Vernors  to 
men,  who  earned  their  modest  for-  serve  in  our  Indian  possessions,  and 
tunes  slowly  an<l  lal)oriously,  by  English  civil  servants  are  sent  out 
long  years  of  diligent  service,  but  to  preside  over  important  depart- 
that  they  were  men  of  great  energy  ments  of  Indian  administration  ; 
and  ability,  is  proved  by  the  uses  nay,  more,  the  whole  exrlusive 
to  which  they  have  been  put,  and  Civil  Service  of  India  is  doomed  to 
the  great  things  which  they  have  speedy  extinction, 
done,  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  Up  to  the  year  1853,  the  Com- 
imniediate  sphere  of  action.  The  pany's  Civil  Service  had  retained  all 
Service  is  just  now  not  very  popular  its  privileges  intact.  Twenty  years 
in  high  places.  A  Government  which,  before,  the  Company  had  cea.sed 
little  by  little,  has  been  destroying  to  be  a  company  of  merchants.  The 
it,  is  not  likely  to  stultify  its  own  liuler  had  altogether  supplanted  the 
acts  by  a  public  recognition  of  the  Trader,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
merits  of  an  institution  which  it  is  had  deveh)p3d  into  a  great  adminis- 
dooming  to  death.  It  is  the  fashion,  trative  Board.  During  that  period, 
therefore,  rather  to  i){)oh-pooh  the  the  young  men  who  had  gone  out  as 
claims  of  tho  old  servants  of  the  writers  to  India  had  been  in  no- 
Company,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  wMse  inferior  to  their  predecessors, 
men  with  peculiar  turns  of  thought.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  their 
disqualifying  them  for  any  but  the  early  years  of  service  they  were 
narrowest    sphere    of   action.      But  steadier  and  less  extravagant;*  that 

♦  The  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  character  of  Writers*  Buildings — a  row  of 

.  houses  in  the  centre  of  Calcutta,  where  the  young  Bengal  civilians  were  lodged 
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tliey  were  more  devoted  to  literatore,  servants;  none  the  worse,  we  may 
and  had  a  higher  sense  of  the  duties  he  sure,  for  huving  the  distiDgoisbed 
and  responsibilities  of  their  calling,  careers  of  grandfather  and  father 
than  the  youth  of  the  previous  gener-  to  emulate ;  none  the  worse  for 
ation.  Still  they  were  a  fine,  high-  having  an  ancestral  reputation  to 
spirited  race  of  youngs^ters.  They  maintain.  The  natives  of  India, 
brought  with  them  from  Haileybury  too,  respected  them  for  their  names, 
a  common  love  of  athletic  sports ;  Whatever  we  may  think  in  England 
they  frequented  the  racket-court  of  a  governing  caste  in  India,  at  all 
and  the  cricket-tent ;  and,  in  the  events,  it  is  an  institution  which  the 
cold  weather,  they  rode  to  the  people  know  how  to  venerate, 
hounds.  But  debt  was  no  longer  In  1853,  then,  there  was  no  espe- 
the  normal  condition  of  the  young  cial  reason  why  a  blow  should  be 
writer.  If  he  amused  himself,  when  struck  at  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  weather  pennitted  out-of-doors  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  bap- 
recreations,  he  did,  at  other  times,  a  j>ened  that  the  old  Charter,  or 
fair  amount  of  work,  and  entered  rather  the  old  Act  of  Parliament, 
upon  the  dutie.s  of  bis  profession  under  which  India  was  governed, 
certainly  as  well  prepared  for  the  was  about  to  expire.  But,  as  the 
serious  business  of  administration  day  approached,  it  was  commonly 
as  any  young  men  who  had  gone  held  that  the  Act  would  be  renewed 
out  to  India  under  previous  char-  without  the  introduction  of  any  im- 
ters.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  portant  changes.  When  the  subject 
family  convenience,  and  nothing  was  first  mooted  in  the  House  of 
else,  had  directed  them'  to  the  Ser-  Commons,  a  Conservative  Govem- 
vice — that  they  had  entered  upon  ment  wjis  in  power;  and  it  was  clear 
this  career,  with  all  its  grave  duties  that  there  was  no  intention  to  re- 
and  i^olemn  respon.^ibilities,  for  no  model  the  administrative  agenciea 
other  reason  in  the  world  than  that  at  home  or  abroad.  But  before  the 
they  had  a  father  or  an  uncle — a  new  India  Bill  could  be  brought 
father's  or  an  uncle's  friend — in  the  forward,  there  was  a  change  of 
East  India  Directit)n.  But  their  Government,  and  there  was  a  change 
brothers  and  their  cousins  had  done  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Com- 
the  same  when  they  had  entered  mons.  A  strong  pressure  from  with- 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  army ;  out  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
they  had  embraced  those  professions.  Whig  Ministry,  who,  without  such 
not  on  account  of  any  special  fitness  pressure,  would  in  all  probability 
for  them,  but  because  it  consorted  have  left  things  much  as  they  found 
with  family  arrangements  that  they  them.  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Indian 
should  follow  this  or  that  course  of  Reform  party  got  up  a  cry;  and 
life.  In  India,  indeed,  there  were  Ministers  found  that  they  must  do 
families  which  seemed  to  have  a  something.  The  East  India  Com- 
pre-criptive  ric^ht  to  Government  pany  was  evidently  unpopular.  Its 
employment.  The  same  names  met  omi>sions  and  shortcomings  were 
you  everywhere.  It  was  sometimes  constant  subjects  of  reproach  from 
observed  bv  men  who  made  affairs  men  who  knew  neither  what  the 
of  this  kind  a  study,  that  a  new  Company  had  done  nor  what  it  had 
name  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  left  undone.  But  there  was  no- 
the  Indian  Civil  List.  We  believe  thing  which  rendered  it  so  obnox- 
that  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  ious  as  the  vast  patronage  which  it 
this;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  old  exercised.  That  a  retired  miyor 
names  were  to  be  found  at  tl:e  be-  or  ship-captain,  or  a  partner  in  a 
ginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  banking-house  in  Lombard  Street, 
end  of  the  muster-roll  of  civilians,  should,  by  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a 
But  these    men   were    good    public  stroke  of  the   pen,  distribute   posts, 

during  their  novitiate,  had,  bo  far  as  that  presidency  was  concerned,  doubtlesa,  a 
good  effect 
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enabling  the  holders  of  them  to  opening  the  service  to  public  corn- 
rise  in  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  petition.  That  Act  evidently  con- 
salaries  double  the  value  of  a  teraphited  the  maintenance  of  the 
Cabinet  Minister's,  was  something  Company's  College  ;  and  the  Corn- 
more  than  the  patriotism  and  pro-  miltce  did  not  think  that  they  were 
priety  of  Young  India  could  bear,  called  upon  to  consider  whether  it 
So,  mainly  as  a  concession  to  this  should  or  should  not  be  maintained, 
party,  it  was  determined  that  the  But  the  Act  of  Parliament  obviously, 
Company  should  be  deprived  of  all  at  the  same  time,  contemplated  tlie 
its  civil,  and  part  of  its  military,  competency  of  the  Board  of  Control 
patronage.  In  the  draft  of  the  new  to  frame  regulations,  whereby  per- 
Imlia  Bill,  it  was  jirovided  that,  sons  wiio  had  not  studied  at  Hai- 
"  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  leyburv  might  be  admitted  into  the 
bo  made  by  the  Board  of  Cotnmis-  Civil  Service.  It  appeared,  there- 
sioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  any  fore,  desirable  that  there  should  be 
person,  being  a  natural  born  subject  some  alteration  of  the  law,  and  es- 
of  lier  majesty,  who  may  be  desir-  sential  that  there  should  be  some 
ous  of  being  admitted  into  the  very  great  change  in  the  existing 
College  at  Haileybury,  or  Military  regulations  of  the  College.  Indeed, 
Seminary  at  Addiscombe,  or  of  be-  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
ing  ap{)()inted  an  assistiint-surgeon  seemed  to  be  hardly  compatible 
in  the  Company's  forces,  shall  be  with  the  new  system ;  and  every 
permitted  to  be  examined  as  a  oue  soon  predicted  that  the  College 
candidate  for  such  admission  or  would  be  abandoned, 
appointment."  This  was  in  effect  Indeed,  virtually,  the  report  of 
to  throw  op«n  the  Civil  Service,  the  Macaulay's  Committee,  though  not 
Medical  Service,  and  the  Company's  addressed  to  the  consideration  of 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  to  public  the  question  of  Haileybury  or  no 
competition.  It  was  discovered  be-  Haileybury,  was  virtually  one  long 
fore  it  was  too  late  that  the  Com-  argument  against  its  maintenance, 
pany's  Artillery  and  Engineers  were  It  descanted  on  the  advantages  of 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  any  University  education,  and  expressed 
change  might  be  for  the  worse,  a  hope  that  among  the  successful 
The  words  *'or  Military  Seminary  competitors  for  the  writerships  in 
at  Addiscombe"  were  therefore  sub-  the  Company's  Service,  would  fre- 
sequently  omitted  from  the  Bill  in  quently  be  "young  men  who  have 
Connnittee ;  but  the  patronage  of  obtained  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Civil  and  the  Medical  Services  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  After 
was  lost  for  ever  to  the  Company.  taking  the  highest  honours  of  Ox- 
Tlie  nominee  Civil  Service  of  In-  ford  or  Cambridge,  it  seemed  plainly 
dia  being  thus  destroyed,  it  then  unnecessary  to  spend  a  certain  num- 
became  a  question  whether  the  Col-  her  of  years  within  the  precincts 
lege  at  Haileybury  should  be  main-  of  the  Haileybury  quadrangle, 
tained,  or  whether  education  for  the  And  so,  after  nearly  half-a-cen- 
Indian  Civil  Service  might  not  be  tury  of  good  service,  the  College 
as  well  conducted  at  the  ordinary  was  left  quietly  to  die  out  under 
scholastic  institutions  of  the  coun-  mere  IVirce  of  inanition.  On  a  damp 
try.  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  then  December  morning  in  1857,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  last  public  examination  was  held. 
He  submitted  to  the  consideration  The  times  were  not  inspiriting;  the 
of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  neck  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny  had 
Macaulay,  Lord  Ashburton,  the  Rev.  not  been  broken ;  and  there  were 
Henry  Melvill  (Principal  of  Hailey-  some  there  who,  seeing  the  last 
bury  College),  the  Rev.  Benjamin  batch  of  students  clear  out  of  the 
Jowett,  and  Mr.  J.  Shaw  Lelevre,  quadrangle,  never  to  return  to  it, 
the  Very  important  question  of  the  said  prophetically  that  the  Com- 
best  means  of  giving  efft^ct  to  the  pany  would  go  next.  By  this  time 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  new  system  of  competitive  ex- 
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amination  had  been  fairly  inau^r-  extravagant,  even  dissipated  yonths 
ated.  Upon  the  sulgect  of  coni[)e-  among  them ;  but  they  have  been 
tition  we  have  so  often  expressed  our  honourable  gentlemen,  nevertheleds ; 
opinions,  that  we  do  not  purpose  and  we  shall  esteem  the  country 
to  return  to  it  here.  Wo  will  only  fortunate,  if  those  who,  streaming 
remark  that,  whatever  advantages  from  a  score  of  different  educational 
there  may  have  been  in  tlie  plan  of  institutions,  meet  in  India  as  utter 
substituting,  for  an  exclusive  aca-  strangers  to  each  other,  are  as  good 
demical  coarse,  a  system  of  general  specimens  of  the  youth  of  Great 
educational  tniining — bringing  the  Britain  as  those  who  went  out  from 
youths  of  Oxford  to  contend  with  Haileybury  in  the  old  time,  clans- 
the  stuilents  of  Dublin,  and  the  men,  and  often  fast^friends. 
scholars  of  Canibri<]ge  to  try  a  fall  We  have  said  that  when  Hailey- 
with  the  sturdy  athletes  of  our  nor-  bury  fell,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
thern  colleges — there  were  certain  Company  would  not  stand  much 
special  benefits  derivable  from  tlie  longer.  And  when  the  CJompany 
gregarioasness  of  the  old  time.  It  fell,  it  was  predicted  that  the  ex- 
was  no  small  gain  that  young  men  elusive  Civil  Service  of  India  would 
should  arrive  in  India  with  ciianic-  not  much  longer  endure.  Under 
ters  and  acquirements  well  known  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1853- 
U)  their  contemporaries.  "  The  boy  54  the  Civil  Service  still  remained 
is  father  of  the  man."  Wo  do  not  an  exclusive  service.  Though  pa- 
mean  to  say  that,  every  now  and  tronage  was  not,  and  Haileybury 
then,  a  promising  student  does  not  was  not,  there  was  still  a  Covenanted 
disappoint,  or  an  unpromising  one  Service,  to  the  members  of  which, 
surprise,  his  class-fellows  in  after  and  tt)  them  only,  the  principal  offi- 
life.  Intellectual  superiority  may  ces  under  the  State  were  intrusted, 
develop  itself  at  different  aires — an  Whatever  may  be  the  open  Compe- 
argument,  it  may  be  said  ea  pas-  tition  in  England,  in  India  the 
sant^  aicainst  the  competition-svstem.  competition  is  confined  to  those 
But  during  two  years  of  student-  who  have  gone  out,  under  the  pre- 
life  —  say  between  the  ages  of  scribed  regulations,  carrying  their 
eighteen  and  twenty — it  is  hard  if  credentials  with  them.  An  appoint- 
discovery  is  jnot  made  of  the  good  ment  in  the  Civil  Service  once  ob- 
or  bad  moral  stuff  that  is  in  every  tained,  the  civilian  still  finds  that 
youth  that  passes  out  of  college,  he  is  a  member  of  a  close  service. 
And  we  hold  it  to  be  of  no  small  No  one  who  has  not  graduated  in 
moment  that  this  knowledge  should  like  manner  can  jostle  him  in  his 
exist;  that  men  shouhl  meet  on  the  professional  career.  But  the  ex- 
great  theatre  of  professional  action,  clusiveness  of  this  Service  is  now 
knowing  and  understanding  each  threatened.  Among  the  dropped 
other.  The  anticipation  of  such  measures  of  the  past  session,  which 
meetings  in  after  life  is  a  great  in-  w^ere  not  carried  through  onlj'  for 
centive  to  good  conduct.  IIow  can  want  of  time,  was  a  Bill  for  amend- 
a  youth,  known  to  have  been  guilty  ing  the  laws  relating  to  the  holding 
of  mean,  unworthy  actions  at  col-  of  certiiin  api>ointments  in  India, 
lege,  face  his  contemporaries  in  the  It  was  known  that  the  iutent  of 
Indian  presidency?  This  consider-  the  Bdl,  whatsoever  might  be  its 
ation,  we  may  be  sure,  has  a  re-  phraseology,  was  to  confer  on  the 
straining  and  subduing  effect  upon  governments  in  India  the  power  of 
many  at  that  dangerous  period  of  appointing  to  certain  offices,  now 
incipient  manhood,  and  tends  to  the  held  exclusively  by  covenanted  civi- 
elevation  of  the  general  character  of  Hans,  men  who  have  not  graduated 
the  class.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is,  in  the  Service — men,  perhaps,  fresh 
that  among  those  who  have  gone  from  England,  or  whose  ex(jeri- 
forth  from  Uaileybury,  a  generally  ence  in  India  has  not  been  of  an 
high  tone  of  feeling  has  prevailed,  official  kinl.  It  need  not  be  said 
There  may  have   been   thoughtless,  that    this    is    virtually    to    destroy 
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the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  to  inan-  hesitated  before  they  accepted  the  in- 
gurate  altofjether  a  new  s}  stem  of  In-  vitation  of  the  flbvernnient.  There 
dian  administration.  was  an  implied  contract,  we  repeat. 
For  good  or  for  evil  ?  We  desii*e  of  which  these  young  men  have  ful- 
to  consider  the  question  with  all  filled  their  part;  and  we  omnol 
due  candour  and  impartiality.  But  help  thinking  that  there  will  bo 
before  we  weigh  the  effects  of  the  something  very  much  like  a  breach 
change  upon  the  general  efficiency  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
of  the  Public  Service,  we  mu:>t  say  ment,  if  the  men  who  have  earned 
something  on  the  subject  of  the  their  appointments  by  their  success- 
claims  of  existing  members.  We  ful  labours  do  not  receive  the  quid 
do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  old  pro  quo  which  they  were  induced 
nomination  servants  as  to  those  who  to  expect.  It  will  not  be  any  very 
obtairjed  their  posts  by  public  com-  great  perveraion  of  language,  if  they 
petition.  The  former,  at  *all  events,  declare  that  they  have  been  lured 
received  their  appointments  as  free  into  the  Service  under  false  pre- 
gilts;   and   if  the  conditions  of  the  tences. 

gilt  were  subsequently  somewhat  In  what  we  should  once  have 
changed  to  their  iijury,  the  gra-  called  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown, 
tuitous  character  of  the  transiiction  but  which,  now  for  distinction's 
ren'lers  th:it  injury  comparatively  sake,  we  must  call  the  Home  Civil 
light.  We  do  not  say  that  they  Service,  it  is  esteemed  a  hardship 
have  no  right  to  complain  when  that  men  who  have  not  graduated 
first  one  innovation,  then  another,  in  that  service  are  sometimes  op- 
diminishes  the  advantages  of  a  pro-  pointed  to  offices  of  high  respon- 
fession  to  which,  pt'rha|)s,  th^y  sibility  and  emolument.  In  a  leo- 
would  never  have  been  devoted,  if  ture  recently  delivered  on  '^  the 
such  inroads  upon  its  privileges  had  Civil  Service  as  a  Profession,"  by 
been  contemplated  by  themselves  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  a  .not  undis- 
or  their  guardians.  But  the  case  of  tinguished  member  of  the  Home 
the  competitive  members  of  the  Ser-  Service,  he  gives  expression  to  what 
vice  is  a  much  stronger  one.  Their  we  believe  to  be  the  general  senti- 
appointmenis  have  not  been  received  ments  of  his  class  upon  this  subject, 
by  them  as  free  gifts  from  powerful  But  in  England  the  Civil  Service  is 
patrons — they  have  been  earned  by  not  by  legal  provision  or  general 
their  own  exertions.  The  Govern-  acceptance,  an  exclusive  service.  It 
ment  of  the  country  invited  the  is  both  the  law  and  the  practice 
Youth  of  England  to  come  forward  that  men  who  have  not  graduated 
and  to  contend  for  these  great  in  the  Service  should  be  a<hiiitted 
prizes.  If  there  wtis  no  actual  into  it  as  often  as  the  State  requires, 
^specification  of  the  nature  and  value  The  Legislature,  indeed,  has  de- 
of  the  appointments  to  be  con-  clared  it  to  be  expedient  to  hold 
tended  for,  there  was  certainly  a  out  inducements  to  such  persons  to 
sort  of  implied  contract  that  the  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown.  If, 
successful  competitors  were  to  be  then,  the  civilian  finds  that  inter- 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  an  lopers  of  this  kind  injuriously  affect 
exclusive  service.  Such  was  the  his  chances  of  rising  to  the  higher 
understanding  under  which  these  offices  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
young  men  competed — under  which  Government,  he  may  complain  that 
they  abandoned  the  thought  of  the  usage  diminishes  the  general 
professional  advancement  at  home,  value  of  the  profesMon  to  which  he 
and  devoted  themselves  to  an  In-  has  attached  himself,  but  he  cannot 
dian  career.  If  they  had  known  or  complain  of  any  actual  or  construc- 
suspected,  that  within  a  few  years  tive  breach  of  faith.  It  always 
of  their  entrance  into  the  Service,  has  been  so ;  and  we  presume  that 
all  the  conditions  of  that  Service  it  always  will  be  so.  It  may  be 
would  be  fundamentally  changed,  unwise,  but  it  is  not  dishonest.  A 
a  large  number  of  them  would  have  man,  however,  who  enters  the  In- 
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dian  Service,  who  severs  his  con-  an  abstract  truth.  And  there  are 
nection  with  home,  and  directs  many,  doubtless,  who,  thus  consider- 
all  his  energies  towards  the  acqui-  ing  it  a  "  self-evident  proposition," 
sition  of  that  knowledge  which  will  be  astounded  at  our  presumption 
specially  fits  him  for  professional  when  we  declare,  that  in  reality  it  is 
exertion  of  a  particular  kind  in  the  nothing  better  than  a  clap-trap.  The 
Eastern  world, — a  man  who  does  public  service  of  a  country  is  not  a 
this  under  the  protection  of  an  Act  number  of  detached  parts,  but  a 
of  Parliament,  and  who  subsequent-  gre.it  whole,  the  different  corapo- 
ly  finds  that  his  prospects  of  pro-  nents  of  which  are  dependent  on 
fessional  advancement  are  greatly  each  other  for  their  effective  work- 
diminished  by  the  adnli^^sion  of  ing.  And  there  is  no  single  fact 
strangers,  who  have  not  grailusited  which  ought  to  be  held  in  higher 
in  the  Service,  to  the  higher  ofiices  regard  than  that  whatever  tends 
of  the  State — has,  we  submit,  fair  to  diminish  the  zeal  of  the  general 
grounds  of  com[)laint  a<,^•linst  the  body  is  an  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
Govermnent  for  what  may  not  im-  vice,  for  which  no  special  advantages 
properly  be  described  as  a  breach  can  adequately  compensate.  It  ia 
of  faith.  We  always  thought  thut  not  in  tlie  particular  qualifications 
it  was  an  admitted  principle,  that  of  the  Few,  but  in  the  general  efli- 
when  an  exclusive  privileged  service  ciency  of  the  Many,  that  good  ser- 
or  profession  of  any  kind  is  thrown  vice  to  the  State  is  to  be  fouud. 
open  to  the  general  })ublic,  the  class  If  you  dishearten  and  discourage  the 
of  persons  thus  deprived  of  their  geiieral  body,  you  maybe  sure^that 
privileges  are  entitled  to  compensa-  you  do  more  harm  by  selecting 
tion.  When  the  Proctors  of  Doc-  from  the  outside  public  particular 
tors'  Commons  were  deprived  of  men  to  be  set  over  them — no  matter 
their  exclusive  privileges,  and  their  what  the  qualifications  of  those  men 
business  thrown  open  to  the  legal  — than  by  bestowing  the  vacant  offi- 
profes>iou  at  large.  Parliament  de-  ces  upon  public  servants  of  inferior 
tennined  that  it  w;:s  a  fitting  case  special  acquirements  and  smaller 
for  compensation  by  the  State,  intellectual  calibre  who  have  gra- 
and  very  liberal  compensation  was  duated  in  the  service.  And  that 
granted.  And  we  cannot  help  think-  the  general  body  of  the  Indian 
ing  that,  if  the  emoluments  of  the  Civil  Service  will  be  disheartened 
Indian  Civil  Service  are  to  be  and  discouraged  if  they  find  that 
scrambled  for  by  the  community  at  honourable  and  lucrative  situations, 
large,  the  members  of  that  service  which  had  been  to  them  from  the 
who  have  entered  it  as  an  exclusive  commencement  of  their  career  laud- 
privileged  profession  (and  especially  able  objects  of  ambition,  are  snatched 
those  who  have  been  invited  to  en-  from  them  by  men  who  have  not 
ter  it,  and  have  earned  it,  by  exer-  borne  *'  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
tions  and  sacrifices  of  their  own)  day"  (no  metaphor  in  India),  we 
will  be  entitled  to  some  such  con-  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt, 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  No  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Stare.  occasional  appointment  of  a  first- rate 
Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  jus-  man  from  England  to  an  office  for 
tice  of  the  case.  We  now  come  to  wliich  he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  can 
consider  the  grounds  of  expediency  ever  compensate  the  State  for  the 
on  which  the  contemplated  change  general  discouragement  of  the  whole 
is    based.     Theoretically,     there    is  Service. 

much  to   be  said   in  its  favour;   for  But  are  we  likely  to  see  first-rate 

the  theory  is,  that  it   is  greatly  to  men,  seleoteil  from  the  outside  Pub- 

the  advantage  of  the  State  to  obtain  lie,  appointed  to  offices  in  India  for 

the  services  of  the  very  best  men  Avhich   they  are   peculiarly  qualified 

that  can   be  found  for  tiie    perfor-  by  nature,  education,  or  experience? 

mance  of  particular  duties.     Stand-  We  confess  that  this  appears  to  us 

ing  j^  u^  this  must  be  regarded  as  to  be    extremely  doubtful.    We  do 
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not  refer  to  such  exceptional  cases  left  stranded  and  forlorn,  without 
as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson,  profit  and  without  prefennent,  in 
or  of  Mr.  Laing,  who  went  oat  nn-  some  precarious  profession,  the  pri25e8 
der  peculiar  circumstances,  to  fill  a  of  which,  if  great,  are  few,  and  only 
seat  in  council,  just  as  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  won  by  men  of  greater  ability 
did,  and  for  which  seat,  whether  and  perseverance  than  themselves, 
legislative  or  financial,  doubtless  And,  such  being  the  case — the  as- 
able  men  will  always  be  found.  We  certained  facts,  as  well  as  the  rea- 
speak  of  lower,  but  still  hononrable  sonable  probabilities,  showing  that 
and  lucrative  offices,  to  which  any  young  men  of  high  attainments  and 
"  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing "  good  promise  of  success  in  life  will 
— that  great  type  of  the  expectant  not  "go  in"  for  Indian  appoint- 
placeman — may  reasonably  aspire,  ments — what  hope  is  there  that 
Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  men,  not  of  good  promise  only,  but 
the  competition  system  was  first  of  good  performance,  to  whom  euc- 
establiyhed,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  his  cess  in  life  is  a  present  reality,  will 
colleagues  expressed  their  expecta-  leave  England,  with  all  its  imperial 
tion  that  men  who  had  taken  the  attractions,  for  the  dreary  isolation 
highest  honour  in  our  great  English  of  an  outlying  dependency  ?  No : 
universities  would  be  found  among  the  men  who,  in  mature  life,  are 
the  competitoi-s  for  the  Indian  likely  to  seek  Indian  prefennent, 
Civil  Service.  No  such  competitors  are  not  men  who  have  succeeded, 
have  come  forward.  The  fact,  indeed,  but  who  have  failed  in  England,  or, 
is,  that  the  Indian  Service  has  few  perhaps,  failed  at  Calcutta  or  Ma- 
attractions  for  men  before  whom  dras.  For  the  short  roads  to  For- 
anything  like  a  brilliant  European  tune  in  India  are  not  through  "  the 
prospect  lies  or  appears  to  lie.  A  Service,"  but  through  the  Supreme 
man  who  has  taken  a  "  double  first,"  Court  or  the  Agency  House ;  and 
or  is  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  what  successful  lawyer  or  merchant 
year,  is  pretty  sure  to  think  that  it  would  ever  abandon  his  indepen- 
rests  with  himself  only  to  decide  dent  calling  for  a  place  under  Gov- 
whether  he  shall,  in  due  course,  ernment,  except  of  the  very  highest 
occupy  the  Woolsack,  or  Lambeth  class  ?  If  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
Palace,  or  the  bureau  of  one  of  her  then,  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  general  public,  the  interlopers  to  be 
State.  Of  course,  there  is  often  looked  for  are  the  failures  of  the  im- 
singular  delusion  in  this ;  and  the  perial  country,  with  a  slight  sprink- 
expectant  chancellor  or  archbishop,  ling  from  the  ]?residency  towns, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  snb-  We  have  put  the  case  very  mildly 
sides  contentedly  into  a  college  — and  with  intentional  mildness, 
tutor  or  a  country  curate,  with  or  We  do  not  believe  that,  under  any 
without  "pupils."  Still  there  are  system  or  no  system,  the  Indian 
great  prizes  at  home  to  which  a  service  will  ever  be  made  what  it 
brilliant  academical  career  points  was  a  century  ago— the  recipient  of 
the  way  of  the  young  aspirant, —  men  of  broken  fortune  and  broken 
whilst,  in  his  estimation,  India  is  fame,  whom  England  had,  in  em- 
the  grave  of  Fame.  The  men  phatic  Scriptural  language,  "spued 
who  go  in  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser-  out," — ruined  gamblers,  fraudulent 
vice,  under  the  competition  system,  debtors,  and  other  reprobates  of 
are  for  the  most  part  men  who  that  class.  When  we  speak  of 
neither  have  nor  think  that  they  "failures,"  we  attach  no  dishonour 
have  any  brilliant  prospects  at  to  the  word :  Ave  indicate  only  the 
home,  and  who  are  content  to  unsuccessful  state  of  respectable 
earn  a  competence,  isolated  and  for-  mediocrity,  deficient  energy,  or  ir- 
gotten,  in  a  remote  Eastern  settle-  regular  misapplied  talent.  Failures 
ment,  rather  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  these  different  kinds  are  very 
of  being  utterly  beaten  in  the  great  likely  to  seek  employment  under 
battle    of    life    at    home— of  being  Governnient,  and,  having   good   in- 
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terest,  to  obtain  it.  For  what  is  to  Court — it  may  appear  a  self-evident 
be  said  against  theni?  Tbey  have  proposition  that  an  educated  mem- 
good  cliaracter  and  fair  ca|)acity  i»er  of  the  bar  must  make  a  better 
on  their  side,  and  it  cannot  be  judge,  all  the  world  over,  than  a 
discreditable  to  patronise  them,  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
"WvlV  it  may  be  said,  **if  the^e  who  is  now  a  revenue  officer,  now 
men  have  good  moral  character  an  Un der- Secret iry,  now  a  diploma- 
aud  tolerable  intellectual  c.'i[>acity,  tist,  and  now  suddenly  turned  into 
is  thire  any  liarm  in  employing  a  ju«)ge.  But,  however  patent  this 
them  ?  Is  the  average  worth  of  may  ho  to  the  home-bred  under- 
the  exclusive  service  any  higher?"  standing,  it  disappears  beneath  the 
To  this  we  promptly  reply,  that  iriHuence  of  local  experience,  after 
it  lies  with  those  who  would  a  very  short  sojourn  in  India.  Ask 
break  in  upon  the  existing  system  an  unprejudiced  English  judge 
to  show,  nut  that  the  new  men  to  from  one  of  the  Indian  Crown 
be  introduced  into  the  service,  Courts  what  he  thinks  about  tlie 
at  any  odd  time  of  their  lives,  matter.  All  his  natural  pret^ilec- 
are  ecjual  in  ability  and  iiitngriiy  tions  are  likely  to  be  in  favour  of 
to  tlid'b  who  have  graduated  in  the  English  law  and  English  lawyers; 
service,  but  that  they  J. re  far  superior,  but  he  will  not  tell  you  that  they 
Any  assertion  of  e<]ualiry  in  such  a  are  the  proper  remedies  tor  the 
case  is  an  admission  of  defeat :  defeot^s  of  our  judicial  administra- 
firstlv,  because  it  is  ordv  under  tion  in  India.  We  could  cite  no 
the  plea  of  some  groat  public  gcfod  higher  authority  on  such  a  subject 
that  a  great  iijustice  to  iinlividual  than  that  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 
interests  can  be  distended ;  and  He  was,  for  an  unusually  long 
secondly,  because,  if  the  interlopers  period,  Chief-Justice  of  bengal ; 
are  not  in  themselves  ijreaflv  sune-  and  his  evidence  now  derives 
rior,  they  must,  by  nasuii  of  their  an  extrinsic  value  from  the  fact 
deficient  training  and  experience,  that  he  is  a  uiember  of  the  Civil 
bo  vastly  interior  as  official  futic-  Service  Commission.  When  he  was 
tionaries.  Indeed,  it  mav  be  fairlv  examined  before  the  Conmiittee  of 
questioned  whether  any  amount  of  the  House  of  Commons  previously 
•  natural  superiority  will  compensate  to  the  pa>sing  of  the  Indian  Bill  of 
for  the  absence  of  the  training  and  1853,  the  following  question  was 
the  ex[>erience  which  are  only  to  be  ]uit  to  him — '*Do  you  believe  that 
acquired  on  the  sp(.t.  the  administration  of  justice  would 
The  strong  poii:t  of  the  advocates  be  improved  in  India  by  the  selec- 
of  the  interloping  system  has  al-  tion  ot  barristers  from  England  and 
ways  been  the  defective  legal  edu-  from  India  for  that  purpose?" 
cation  of  the  Com[>an}V  servants.  And  Sir  Edward  Kyan  answered. 
That  the  judicial  ndministration  of  *'•  J  do  not  think  so.  Barristers  from 
India  iuus  been  the  least  successful  England,  I  presume,  could  not  go 
part  of  our  English  rule  has,  indeed,  out  until,  perhaps,  the  age  of 
generally  been  admitted.  lUit  the  twenty-five;  they  would  harJly  be 
admission  by  no  means  carries  with  barristers  till  that  time.  I  do  not 
it  the  inference  that  there  has  been  know  what  would  tempt  many  bar- 
too  liule  English  law.  The  tact  is,  risters  of  that  age  to  proceed  to 
that  there  has  been,  if  not  t(K>  much  India,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
law,  at  all  events  too  much  legal  U()on  their  first  arrival  in  that  coun- 
jirocedure ;  that  we  have  multiplied  try,  they  would  be  qaite  incompe- 
iorms  and  processes  to  a  most  in-  tent  to  fill  the  offices  of  judges  in 
convenient  extent;  and  that  we  the  interior.  The  first  thing  they 
administer  substantive  justice  in  have  to  learn,  of  course,  is  the  nativo 
proportion  to  its  j)roiTiptiiude  and  languages,  which  would  not  be  so 
simplicity.  To  the  purely  English  easily  acquired  at  that  age  as  at  the 
mind— especially  to  the  mind  of  earlier  age  at  which  civil  servants 
Westminster   and    of    the    Inns   of  proceed  to  India :  they  would  have 
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no  opportunity  of  becoming  fami-  regard  snch  English  successes  with 
liar  with  the  natives  in  the  transac-  greater  alarm  than  English  failures, 
ticin  of  business  in  the  various  ways  A  clever  saccessful  man,  carrying 
in  which  civil  servants  obtain  that  with  him  to  India  a  heart  stored 
familiarity  in  the  oflSce  of  the  collfc-  with  European  systems  an<l  theories, 
tor.  Not  possessing  this  knowledge  and  having  learnt  from  Lord  Pal- 
of  the  languages,  nor  this  familiarity  merston  to  treat  with  habitual  con- 
with  the  manners  and  usages  and  ha-  t^mpt  all  Indian  knowledge  and 
bits  of  the  natives,  I  do  nut  see  how  experience,  would  be  likely  to  do 
they  could  become  efficient  judges  more  harm  in  India  than  respect- 
in  the  interior  of  the  country able    mediocrity,   less    self-sufficient, 

It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  science  and    therefore     better     disposed    to 

of  law  which  is   so  nmch  required;  fit    itself   into    the    groove,   and  to 

it    is   the    administrative  art  which  work  its    way    along    the   common 

is    so    required,  and   that  can    only  track.       It    is    impossible    in    these 

arise  from  familiarity  with  the  peo-  times  to  be  impervious  to  the  fact 

pie,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  people  that    there    is    a    growing    disposi- 

tljemselves."  tion  in  this  country   to  de-oriental' 

Now,  if  the  plea  fails  upon  these  vte    Indian   government   and  Indian 

special   grounds,   we    are  quite  sure  a<lmiriistration,     and     to    transplant 

ttiat  nothing  can   be   made    of   the  English   theories  to  a  soil  which  is 

general   argument  in  favour   of  the  wholly  unsuited   to  their    reception.- 

admi.<eion     of     untrained     adminis-  The  greatest  danger  of  all   in  India 

trators    to    the     [)ublic     service    of  is  rash  innovation.     As  soon  as  we 

India.     If   it    be    not    desirable  for  close  our  eyes  to  the  trutli  that  the 

the   public  interests  to  send  English  people  of  India  are  a   peculiar  peo- 

lawyers   to   hold    ju<licial   situations  pie,  we  place  ourselves  straight  upon 

in   India,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  the  road   to  ruin.     Those   '*  peculiar 

good   can   come  from  sending  Eng-  turns  of    thought"   at    Avhicli    some 

lish    mcrcliants    to    collect    the   re-  jaunty  English   statesmen   are   wont 

venue,    or     English     politicians     to  to    sneer,  are   the  salvation   of   our 

conduct   negotiations    at  our  native  Indian    empire.     Imagine    a  newly- 

courts.    If   such    men    have    really  appointed     Governor- General,    fresh 

any    good  stuff  in   them,   they  will  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  House 

not   have  failed   to    find   free  scope  of   Lords,    carrying    his    secretariat 

for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities  in  out      with      him     to    India.       He 

Euroj»e.     The  attractions  of   Indian  would    upset  the  coach  in  a  single 

employment  are   not  such  as  to  in-  cold    season.      It     is    the    Indian 

duue  men  to  seek  it  who  can  make  knowloilge  and  experience  ready  at 

their  way  to  tlie  front  nearer  home,  his  elbow  on  his  arrival  which  keeps 

Who  would  give  up  an  appointmeiit  him    from  going  wrong.      His    sys- 

of  £12U0  a  year  in  one  ot  our  public  terns   and  theories    are   soon  melted 

departments  at   home  for  an   office  down  in  the  crucible  of   hard   fact, 

in  Inula  yielding  its  £3000?      Who  liis    English     statesmanship    is,    of 

w'ould    not    rather    be    secretary  of  course,  an   advantage.      But  for  an 

legation    at    a     fir^t-rate    European  occasional    infusion   of    new    blood 

court,    with    the    scanty    diplomatic  into    the    Government,  there  would 

salary  of  such  a  post,  than  political  be    a    tendency    to    stagnation.     A 

resident  at  an   Indian    court,    with  little    too    much    of     Oriental    rust 

the    magnificent  allowances    of    the  would    gather    about  it.      But    this 

office?       And     if    men    who    have  English   statesmanship  is   of  advan- 

acliieved  success^  or  arc  capable  of  tage    to  India    and    to  the    empire 

achieving  success,  in  Europe,  are  to  oidy    because    the    agents     of     his 

be    found    willing    to    .proceed,    in  policy   are    thoroughly    orientalised, 

mature  years,  to  India,   to   pick  up  If  there  were  any  number  of  men 

some  of  the  stray  loaves  and  fishes  in    high  place  with  as  little  know- 

of    the    Indian  Civil  Service — what  ledge  of  India  as  himself,  we  might 

then  ?     We  confess   ♦^•at  we  should  lose  the  country  in  a  vear. 
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TVe    repeat,    then,    that    there  is  tore  of   the  Mofussil;    and  Gk)vern- 

grcat  dauger  in   throwing  open  the  ment  employment  is  not  80  good  a 

public  service  of  India  to  the  un-  thing  in  these  days  of  retrencliment 

trained    energies,    the    undisciplined  that  successfal  men,  either  legal  or 

activities,    of  the    English    comnm-  commercial,   will  qnit  their  profes- 

nity.     A  knowledge  of  the  country  sions  to  take  it.    Either,  then,  we 

and  of  the  people  is  the  first  thinp:,  mnst  consent    to    the    appointment 

the    stfcond    thin<i,    and    the    third  of  men    fresh     from    England,    or 

thing,   in   an    Indian    administrator,  mnst    he    satisfied  with    snch    legal 

We  do  not  mean   that  this  know-  and     commercial     failures     as    are 

ledge    is    all-sufficient.     There    are,  to  be  found  in  India  ready  to  onr 

doubtless,    other    requisite  qualifica-  hands. 

tions;  but  this  one  holds  a  place  T7e  do  not,  therefore,  plainly  see 
&r  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
without  it  all  others  are  useless,  posed  irmovation.  To  our  think- 
Kow  it  is  only  in  men  trained  to  the  ing,  it  is  only  a  sounding  dap-trap. 
Indian  ser^'ice  that  this  knowledge  When  you  come  to  inquire  into  the 
is  to  be  found.  Are  we  to  allow  it  matter,  you  find  it  nothing  but  air. 
to  bo  superseded  by  English  theo-  A  close  service  is  always  unpopular, 
ries  and  systems?  It  may  be  true  There  are  ever  people  to  be  found 
that  if  the  Civil  Service  of  India  to  cry  out  against  monopolies.  "  We 
4)6  thrown  open,  certain  regulations  want,V  they  sny,  "  the  best  men  that 
may  be  devised  rendering  any  very  we  can  got.  Let  the  labour-market 
atrocious  jobs  absolutely  iinpracti-  be  open  to  all."  Well,  and  is  not 
cable.  We  have  already  said  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  open  to 
we  are  not  afrail  of  such  Jobs.  We  all?  May  not  any  man  obtain 
are  rather  afraid  of  what  would,  by  entrance  to  it?  It  is  required  of 
the  uninitiated,  be  commonly  called  him  only  that  he  should  enter  at 
*^good  appointment^.''  But  can  a  certain  ago,  and  that  he  should 
we  devise  regulations  whereby  the  graduate  in  a  certain  manner.  Are 
possession  of  the  necessary  a-nount  these  requirements  peculiar  to  the 
of  Indian  knowledge  and  experi-  Indian  Civil  Service?  We  are  not 
ence  by  every  one  holding  oflico  in  aware  that  either  the  Lord  Chan- 
India  may  be  secured  ?  We  have  cellor  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  rules  bury  can  pick  a  man  out  of  the 
which  have  been  made  for  the  streets  and  make  him  an  archdeacon. 
exclusion  of  incompetency  from  Can  any  patronage  in  the  world 
the  Inilian  Staff  Corps.  No  ofiicer  turn  an  outsider  suddenly  into  a 
can  be  nominated  to  the  StiilT  until  Queen's  counsel,  or  a  lieutenant- 
he  has  served  two  years  with  his  colonel,  or  a  doctor  of  medicine? 
regiment  in  India;  and  then  he  is  Are  not  all  of  these  close  services 
only  to  be  appointed  experiment-  in  one  sense?  They  are  closed 
ally:  he  is  to  be  put  on  his  pro-  against  men  of  mature  yeare  who 
bation ;  and  not  until  he  h:is  been  have  not  graduated  in  them.  Are 
reported  fit  for  stiilf  employment  they,  therefore,  to  be  called  iojuri- 
cari  lie  bo  permanently  attuciied  to  ous  monopolies?  Our  lives  and 
the  cori>s.  But  it  would  be  im-  limbs  are  happily  protected  against 
possible  to  apply  this  system  to  the  ignorance  and  inexperience.  Why, 
Indian  Civil  Service.  M'iu  going  then,  is  not  the  body  politic  to  be 
out  to  India,  and  having  their  regi-  protected  in  the  same  way  ?  We 
ments  to  fall  back  upon,  may  con-  only  ask  for  such  protection  as  is 
sent  to  be  experimentalised  u[)on  in  afforded  by  ordinary  professional 
this  way;  but  they  .will  not  go  out  restrictions  in  all  civilised  states  of 
to  India  on  a  chance.  If  there  be  society.  Let  the  Indian  civilian 
any  rule  as  to  residence  even,  the  graduate  in  due  form.  If  be  is  to 
choice  nmst  be  confined  to  the  law-  be  supposed  to  acquire  preferment 
yers  and  merchants  of  the  Presi-  per  saltum^  alas,  for  those  who  are 
dency  towns,  or  lo  the  indigo  fiU5-  intrusted  to  his  care  1 
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It  was  not  until  very  recent  times  discussion.      The     lesson    has    not 

that  physical  geography  assumed  a  been  lost ;  and  it  appears  to  be  now 

form   capable  of   being  appreciated  very    generally    acknowledged    that 

by  the  ordinary  reading  public.     In  the   writer   who  can  clothe  his  in- 

our  school  days,  a  mass  of  dry  geo-  fortnatioo    in    language    intelligible 

graphical  facts  were  laid  before  us;  to  Uie  mtgority  of  educated  people, 

the  areas  of  lands  and  waters,  their  popularises,  and   at   the  same  time 

products,     peoples,     and     climates,  utilises,    science,    attracts  fresh   vo- 

were    classed    without   any  attempt  tarie^,  and   enlists  a  host  of  allies, 

at  generalisation,  without  any  eflfort  whose  labours,  humble  or  trivial  as 

to   attract   our    attention,   and    ex-  they  may  appear,  will  still  promote 

plain,  in  simple  yet  engrossing  Ian-  science  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 

gnage,    the    beautiful    laws    which  human  knowledge, 
govern  sea  and   land.     The  scholar        But  the   order  of  intellect  which 

was   alone  supposed  to  be  capable  is  merely  capable  of  collecting  sci- 

of  appreciating  the   wonderful  me-  entific    data,    placing    them    under 

chanism  of  land  and  water,  and,  con-  their  respective  beads,  and  serving 

sequently,  to  him  alone  was  unfolded  them  up  a  cold,  inanimate,  though 

the  origin  of  the  manifold  phenomena  possibly  a  very  learned  mass,  is  far 

of  Grod*s  earth.  more    common    than    that    genius 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  vast  which,  having  arranged  those  facts, 
change  has  been  wrought  within  the  is  able  to  abstract  from  them  gene- 
last  few  years,  and  geography,  in  ral  principles,  and,  striking  at  some 
its  widest  and  most  catholic  sense,  great  law  therein  involved,  places 
is  now  placed  before  us  in  forms  as  before  the  brain- wearied  student 
palatable  as  they  are  instructive,  or  desultory  reader  draughts  of 
To  no  one  are  we  more  indebted  knowledge  so  refreshing,  that  both 
for  this  pleasing  improvement  than  are  encouraged  to  dive  deeper  to- 
to  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  With  wards  the  sources  of  a  science  whose 
a  prodigious  knowledge  and  grasp  waters  reach  them  at  the  outset  so 
of  intellect,  Humboldt  was  able  to  clear  and  sparkling,— such,  for  in- 
reassnre  ordinary  mortals  of  the  stance,  as  we  have  before  us  in  the 
possibility  of  their  understanding  beautiful  Physical  Atlas  of  Alex- 
and  enjoying  the  contemplation  of  ander  Keith  Johnston,  an  able  em- 
the  universe  as  a  whole ;  and  he  it  bodiment  of  a  suggestion  made 
was  who,  breaking  away  from  the  by  the  illustrious  Von  Humboldt, 
old  tram-road  of  physics,  first  show-  There  the  philosopher  may  at  a 
ed  us  that  it  was  time  to  generalise  glance  refresh  his  memory,  or  add 
upon  the  knowledge  which  had  to  his  store  from  maps  and  diagrams, 
b4en  stored  up  for  ages;  and  his  embodying,  far  more  concisely  than 
charming  writings  convinced  men  type  can  ever  do,  the  latest  addi- 
of  science,  and  especially  geogra-  tious  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
phers,  that  if  they  desired  all  man-  nomena  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  as 
kind  f6r  disciples,  and  not  mere  well  as  that  of  the  animal  and 
scholastic  coteries^  they  should  take  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  there 
care  to  combine  philosophical  re-  the  professional  oVer-worked  luver 
search  and  breadth  of  argument  of  science  may,  with  a  facility  our 
with  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  forefathers  knew  not  of,  cull  in- 
enthusiasm    for    the    subject    under  formation    of    true    practical    value 
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without  any  great  tax  upon  his  stract  hopelessly  dry,  treated  in  a 
time  or  memory.  Geography  in  manner  that^  from  the  opening  of  the 
such  form  does  not  alarm  the  hum-  hook  to  its  close,  never  tires ;  and 
blest  capacity  ;  and  we  turn  again  we  shut  it  with  a  determination  to 
and  again  to  such  a  work,  becaus?e  know  more  of  the  many  interesting 
it  instructs,  enlightens,  but  never  features  of  the  ocean.  The  Ameri- 
wearies  or  frightens  us.  Another  can  hydrographer,  in  nervonsly-elo- 
excellent  exempli 6cation  of  the  old  quent  language,  has  summed  up 
and  the  new  modes  of  treating  the  evidence  of  man  upon  the  laws 
^ientific  subjects,  is  to  be  found  governing  the  great  watery  element 
in  tAvo  other  works  of  recent  pub-  called  ocean,  and  of  the  atmosphere 
lication.  Both  are  especially  in-  which  envelopes  it^  and  well  describes 
tended  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  the  close  affinity  between  the  two. 
world  in  general,  and  sjiilors  in  He  dwells  upon  the  temperature  of 
particular.  One  comes  from  the  each,  and  its  life  and  death  creating 
Admiralty  of  the  United  States,  the  consequences — of  the  winds  which 
other  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
One  is  called  Maury's  Sailing  and  of  the  climates  through  which 
Directions^  and  out  of  it  has  sprung  they  together  roll.  Not  only  does 
a  work*  which  has  already  g»»ne  he  treat  of  the  animate  and  inani- 
through  nine  editions ;  the  other  mate  products  of  the  sea,  and  of 
is  a  Manual  for  Kami  Officers,  the  currents  which  circulate  through 
Both  are  lures  to  sailor  students,  its  wastes,  and  impart  life  and  ac- 
Let  any  one  compare  them,  and  say  tion  to  the  uttermost  depths ;  but 
which  is  the  mo!?t  useful  and  in-  to  Lieutenant  Maury  we  are  in- 
teresting, which  the  most  likely  debted  for  much  information — »in- 
to  lead  a  sailor  to  note  and  ob-  deed,  for  all  that  mankind  possesses 
serve  all  the  phenomena  with  which  ^— of  the  crust  of  the  earth  beneath 
he  is  ever  surrounded,  or  to  in-  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
duco  landsmen  and  navigators  to  Pacific  Oceans.  Hopelessly  scrienti- 
investigate  the  inechanism  of  our  tic  would  all  these  subjects  be  in 
globe.  the  hands  of  most  men;  yet  upon 
In  the  British  work,  correct  as  it  each  and  all  of  them  Oaptain 
unquestionably  is,  fair  Science  un-  Maury  enlists  our  attention,  or 
folds  her  store  in  the  most  unpalat-  charms  us  with  explanations  and 
able  form :  she  is  highly  orthodox,  theories  replete  with  originality  and 
but  appears  almost  to  defy  you  to  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  a  nautical 
ma>ter  her  difficulties.  Each  learn-  manual,  a  handbook  of  the  sea,  in- 
ed  contributor  sits,  Minerva-like,  vesting  with  fresh  interest  every 
on  the  sunnnit  of  a  lofry  height,  wave  that  beats  upon  our  shores; 
points  to  all  ttie  dithcuhies  of  the  and .  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in 
accent,  assures  yon  that  en  the  both  sailors  and  landsmen  a  orav- 
summit  of  that  Mount  Delectable  ing  to  know  more  intimately  the 
there  are  j>astures  pka>ant ;  but  j-ecrets  of  that  wonderful  element. 
never  holds  out  a  cheering  hope  to  The  good  that  Maury  has  done,  in 
the  student  that  his  labours  can  be  awakening  the  powers  of  obst-rva- 
of  the  fc^lightest  value  to  her  great  tion  of  the  officers  of  the  K<»yal 
cause,  until  he  actually  sits  crowned  and  Mercantile  navies  of  England 
in  the  Walhalla  of  the  lioyal  So-  and  America,  is  inc^ilculable.  His 
ciety ;  and,  al)C)ve  all,  she  ajipears  to  cori)s  of  voluntary  assistants  may 
deprecate  any  ambitious  etforts  to  be  numbered  by  thousands:  every 
scale  the  clilts  of  learning  by  short  ship  that  floats  in  which  the 
or  pleasant  paths,  lluw  different  English  language  is  spoken  carries 
it  is  in  the  American  work  betbro  some  one  who  is  recording  ibfor- 
us !     Hero   is  a  subject,  in  the  ab-  mation,  according  to  a  uniform  sys- 
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tein  suggested  by  the  gallant  Ameri-  oily  to  comprehend  all  those  beauti- 
can  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  ful  theories  is  but  small" — if,  as 
and  the  consequent,  a  rapid  yearly  Admiral  Fitzruy  justly  believes, 
increase  of  information,  has  taken  these  researches  are  exercising  the 
a  practical  shape  in  the  construe-  most  beneficial  effect  in  improving 
tion  of  a  series  of  Wind  and  and  elevating  the  minds  of  our 
Current  Charts.  By  these  charts  seamen  in  general — who  can  doubt 
the  marin(ir,  wherever  he  may  the  charms  such  a  subject,  so  treated, 
be,  sees  at  a  glance  what  are  mu^^t  j)OSj?ess  for  the  edacatetl,  in- 
the  prevailing  wiiuis  and  currents  t»-lligent  officers  of  the  war  navies  of 
over  the  space  he  prof)Oses  to  England  and  America  ? 
traverse,  and  shapes  the  crmrse  of  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  geo- 
his  ship  accordingly;  indeed  they  graphy  of  the  sea,  it  should  l>e  re- 
are  now  found  to  be  as  useful  out  on  membered,  only  dates  from  tlie  fif- 
the  wide  ocean  as  the  charts  of  teenth  century — from  the  voyaj^e  of 
soundings,  dangers,  and  coast,  are  Columbus,  and  the  |)enetrating  of 
necessary  when  the  land  is  ap-  those  watery  deserts  dividing  the  old 
proached.  How  cheerfully  all  these  world  from  the  new.  Then  it  was 
data  are  furnished,  is  well  attested  that  its  shape,  limits,  and  character 
by  one  honest  sailor,  who,  writing  werefii*stappreciated,  and  that  the  ac- 
to  the  man  who  laboriously  collates  cumulated  errors  of  past  ages  touch- 
this  information,  and  gives  them  ing  the  relative  proportions  of  earth 
its  useful  practical  result — *'  It  is  and  water  were  dispelled.  Men 
with  pleasure,"  he  says  to  Maury,  commenced  to  form  thorout^hly  C(U'- 
"  that  I  contribute  my  mite  towanis  rect  ideas  of  our  globe  as  a  whole ; 
furnishing  you  with  material  to  and,  asvestruck  as  those  first  great 
work  out  Still  further  towards  per-  explorers  of  the  unknown  were 
fection  your  great  and  glorious  task,  with  the  wonders  of  the  new  worlds 
not  only  of  pointing  out  the  most  and  nations  unrolled  to  their  ken, 
speedy  routes  for  ships  to  follow  still  they  acknowledged  that  the 
over  the  ocean,  but  also  of  teaching  grandeur  of  that  blue  ocean,  whe- 
us  sailors  to  look  about  us.  I  am  ther  it  washe<l  the  sunny  shores  of 
free  to  confess  that  for  many  years  Mexico  and  Ind,  or  lashed  itself  in 
I  commanded  a  ship,  and  although  majesty  and  wrath  around  the  Cape 
never  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  of  Torments  or  Terra  del  Fuego, 
nature  upon  sea  and  land,  I  jet  was  a  thousand-fold  more  sublime, 
feel  that  until  I  took  up  your  work  Since  then,  the  enterprising  and 
I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean  adventurous  of  all  nations  have 
blindfolded.  I  did  not  think — I  sought  to  rob  the  ocean  of  its 
did  not  know  the  amazing  and  secrets — some  by  seeking  the  lands 
beautiful  combination  of  all  the  and  isles  hid  in  its  wide  skirts, 
works  of  Ilim  whom  you  so  rightly  others  by  penetrating  be^-ond  those 
term,  'The  Great  First  Thought.'  limits  where  its  congealed  surface 
Apart  from  any  pecuniary  profit  to  ^eeins  to  say  to  man,  that  there  are 
myself,  from  your  labours  you  have  solitudes  on  the  globe  which  he 
done  me  good  as  a  man.  You  have  must  not  enter ;  and  when  it  ap- 
taught  me  to  look  above,  around,  peared  as  if  our  sailor-forefathers 
and  beneath  mo.  I  am  deei»ly  had  left  us  nothing  fresh  to  dis- 
grateful  for  this  personal  benefit."  cover,  the  physical  geographer 
And  this,  let  the  reader  remember,  comes  forward  and  shows  us  hov 
was  written  by  a  horny -fisted  sailor,  rich  is  the  eca  in  half  -  ex^dore' 
master  of  the  good  ship  Gertrude,  wonders,  and  urges  on  the  ardenw 
bound  to  the  Chincha  Islands  for  and  energetic  to  dive  into  mys- 
guano;  and  if  the  genius  of  the  teries  of  which  our  ancestors  neve 
American  hydroj»rapher  can  thus  dreamed  in  their  most  imaginative 
touch  and  illumine  one  who  bon-  moments.  The  opening  chapter  o^ 
estly  acknowledges  that  his    "capa-  Mr.  Maury's  book  bring>*  th's  vHi'i'v 
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home  to  ns.    We  are  at  once  carried,  leaf."    The  savant,*  following  on  his 

not  to   the   eurfnoe  of  the   sea,  but  trail,   places  a  single   one   of  these 

down    into    its    bosom — nay    more,  sea-blubbers    under  a  lens,  and    in 

down  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  one    of    its    nine     stomachs    finds 

hills   and   ])lain3  beneath   that  blue  700,000  flinty  shells   of  microsoopio 

Atlantic.     In  terse  and  graphic  Ian-  diatomacfse,  one   of  the   many  anl- 

gnage,  we  learn  that  all   sea  is  not  malcula    of    the    sea.      Thus    each 

an  inert  mass  of  brine,  but  that  it  creature    in    this     thousand  square 

is,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  sub-  leagues    of    meilusse    was    sucking 

stratum,    as    constantly    in    motion,  from  the  sea   millions  of  these  di- 

changing  its  position  and    compon-  minutive     creatnres,    and     ejecting 

ent  parts,  as  the  atmosphere  ^hich  their  shells,  to  fall,  in   a  gentle  yet 

surrounds     us.      Immediately    con-  perpetual  sliower,  down  to  the  bed 

nected   with    the    atmosphere    by  a  of    the    ocean,  and   there   in    time 

constant  reciprocating   action,  there  form   strata   of  siliceous   or  chalky 

appears  to  be  motion  down---down  matter  for  future   geologists  tfi  pon- 

into  the  darkest  depths  of  the  sea.  der  over.     And,  remember,  that  np-  , 

Here,  acted  upon    by  heat,  the  par-  on   all  these    metluscB   prey  legions 

tides    are    ascending    until    formed  of  bigger  creatures,  and   that  into 

into  vajfour — pure  water  sucke<l  up  these    helpless     colonies    sails    the 

in  an  invisible   tnnn — to   be  carried  huge  whale  with   cavernous  month, 

away  to  do  its  office,  and  then  again  and  gulps  down  as  many  of  tht-m  at 

return    to    the    ocean  ;     there,    the  ever}^  feast  as  they  do  of  the  minute 

particles,  increasing  in  density,  are  diatonmcese. 

sinking,  whilst   nature,   abhorring  a        The  sea  has  its  forests  as  well  as 

void,  strives  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  its    barren    grounds.      We    see    the 

A  current  is  created,  motion  is  im-  sargassos,  or  seas  of  weed,  in  hoge 

parted,    and    then   we   obi^erve    the  prairies    spreading    over    areas    as 

horizontal    action     of    currents    of  large  as  our  continents — that  of  tlie 

water,  arising    from   exactly  similar  Atlantic  tropic  covers  a  space,  ao- 

canses  to  those   of  the   currents  of  cording  to  Von  Humboldt,  of  seven 

the  winds.     We  mark  all  the  wealth  times  the   area  of  the  French  Em- 

of  those  waters,  in  the  animal,  vege-  pire ;  and  we  know  that  every  leaf 

table,  and  mineral  kingdoms.    Earth,  in  all  that  "oceanic  meadow  "  is  the 

dry  earth,  is  not  more  j)eopled :  take  home  of  a  host  of  living  creatures, 

up  a  pinch  of  the  soil  over  which  lie  In   other   places,  and    over  regions 

2500  fathoms  of  sea-water,  submit  it  as  wide  as  the   tropics,  the  palm  of 

to  a  microscope,  and  iK-holdl  though  the    sea,   the    kelp,    throws    up    its 

it  looks  and  feels  like  fine  clay,  it  does  graceful   stem    and    beautiful    leaf; 

not  contain  a  particle  of  sand,  earth,  whilst   about    the    equator,  as  well 

or  gravel.       Every  atom  under  the  as  in    those    glacial    regions  around 

lens  tells  of  life  and    living  things;  our  northern  pole,  on  the  rich  vege- 

the   bed    of  the  Atlantic  is  strewn  tation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  graze 

with    the    bones   and    shells   of  the  the    walms    and    the    dugong,    and 

myriads  of  creatures   inhabiting  its  endltss  colonies   of  creatures   dwell 

waters — creatures  so  numerous,  that  amidst    watery    forests.       All    this, 

figures   fail   to  convey   an   idea,  or  and  much  more,  is  shown  us  in  the 

the  mind  to  embrace  their  vast  pro-  nervous  language  of  one  who  writes 

fusion.      The    navigator    traversing  of  an  element  which    he  loves  with 

the  blue  sea  sails  for  days  in  a  fleet  a    sailor^s    pride ;    and    then,    ever 

ship,     through    waters    so    thickly  keeping   in    view    the   necessity  for 

covered  with  small  pulpy  sea-nettles,  a  matter-of-fact   application    of  the 

or  medusoo,  that  it  looks  to  him  like  knowledge   he  possesses,  he  tells  ns 

"a    boun(iless    meadow    in    yellow  how,  across  those  waters  and  down 

*  Sec  the  voyage  of  Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Tcneriffe,  in  1866. 
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upon  what  he  believes  to  be  the  researches  of  Captain  Sir  Leopold 
nlent  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  man  may  M^OIiutock  and  Oaptiin  Allen 
stretch  those  telegraphic  cables  by  Young  in  that  direction  have  been 
which  in  time  ail  mankind  shall  most  8aii(>factory,  in  spite  of  a  sin- 
become  united  into  one  family,  gularly  severe  and  tempestuous  sea- 
How  eager  America  and  Britain  are  son. 

that  this  result  shoold  be  achieved,  it  is  time  to  return  from  the 
is  best  attested  by  the  haste  with  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  sur- 
which  a  cable  was  run  across  in  one  face  of  the  waters  generally,  and  to 
great  stretch  from  Ireland  to  New-  contemplate  some  of  those  pheno- 
foundland.  Half  a  million  sterling  mena  of  the  sea  which  must  strike 
sank  beneath  two  and  a  half  miles  the  most  superficial  observer ;  and 
of  water,  with  the  very  best  in-  nowhere  does  the  freshness,  com- 
tention  I  Mr.  Maury,  with  that  bined  with  sound  argument,  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  expenditure  charac-  American  sailor  shine  more  than  in 
teristic  of  his  countrymen,  calls  the  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
attempt  "  a  splendid  failure."  We  treats  of  the  Atlantic  gulf-stream, 
think  so  too,  and  trust  it  may  not  and  its  influences  u{x>n  climates 
be  repeated.  Now  that  sailors  and  and  commerce.  Hero,  striking  out 
engineers  have  satisfied  themselves  an  original  view,  and  accepting 
they  can  run  a  line  or  rope  across  only  in  part  the  explanations 
any  depth,  it  is  high  time  that  the  hitherto  given  by  philosophers  of 
electricians  satisfied  us  that  sub-  the  physical  forces  which  support 
marine  cables  will  work  over  a  dis-  and  fee<l  that  wonderful  current, 
tance  of  a  thousand  miles,  before  the  author  places  before  us,  in  a 
we  i»roceed  to  send  more  capital  to  very  clear  light,  the  causes  of  that 
the  same  limbo  as  the  Atlantic  and  constant  and  copious  flow  and  re- 
Bed  Sea  telegraph  cables.  Lieu-  flow  of  water  between  the  tropic 
tenant  Maury  shows  a  telegraphic  and  frigid  zones  in  the  Atlan- 
route  which  will  run  from  France  tic  Ocean,  without,  of  course,  pre- 
c/a  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  New-  tending  to  show  why  it  should  have 
foundland,  with  the  merit  of  break-  pleased  Providence  to  constitute  a 
ing  the  distjince  across  the  Atlantic  certain  spot  in  that  ocean  a  Cjd- 
into  two  stages.  It  must  be  a  source  dron,  out  of  which  hot  water  is  flow- 
of  congratulation  to  our  country-  ing  from  the  surface,  whilst  cold 
men  that  the  Emperor  Louis  Napo-  water  is  running  in  below  ;  a  faot 
leon  "  has  given  his  sanction,  with  well  assured  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
the  most  libend  encouragement,  to  where  the  surface  water  has  been 
this  project;"  and,  considering  that  found  to  raise  the  thermometer  to 
the  cod-fishing  establishment  of  St.  83°  and  85°  Fahrenheit,  whilst  the 
Pierre  is  at  the  one  end  of  this  j^ame  tliermometer,  lowered  to  a 
proposed  line  and  Cape  Finisterre  dept'i  of  four  hundred  fathoms,  in- 
at  the  other,  nothing  could  serve  dicated  a  temperature  of  only  48® 
better,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Cobden's  or  43*.  The  old  theory  of  this 
assurances,  to  convince  us  of  the  gulf-stream  originating  in  the  rush 
genial  disinterestedness  of  the  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
French  potentate,  than  such  liber-  from  the  mighty  Mississippi,  has 
ality  upon  a  point  in  which  French  been  lons<  dispelled  ;  and  then  the 
commercial  interests  are  so  very  tri-  one  attributing  the  velocity  of  the 
vial.  We  wish  our  Gallic  friends,  gulf-stream  to  the  movement  of  the 
and  especially  the  Credit  Mobilier,  sun  in  the  ecliptic  shared  a  similar 
every  success ;  but  would  advise  fate.  Dr.  Franklin  imputed  this 
British  capitalists  to  wait  until  the  stream  to  the  escape  of  a  mass  of 
north-about  route  through  Iceland,  water  forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
Greenland,  and  Labrador,  be  tho-  by  the  north-east  trade- wind,  form- 
roughly  explored,  and  submarine  ing  a  sort  of  "  head-water,"  which 
telegraphy    be    more    assured.     The  sought  a  natural  level    by  flowing 
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north-east  into  the  Atlantic  again.  North,  in  Lapland.  We  are,  how- 
Indeed,  a  distingnished  English  ever,  bound  to  say  that  a  great 
geographer  8i)oke  of  the  gulf-streani  authority,  Sir  John  llerschell,  ap- 
"  as  an  iminense  river  descending  pears  to  think  that  the  trade-\nnds 
from  a  higher  level  into  the  plain."  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose — 
liecc-nt  investigation  has  likewise  not,  indeed,  by  causing  a  great  bead 
dt-stroyed  this  ingenious  but  un-  of  water  in  the  seas  engirt  by  the 
sound  theory.  For,  toucliing  the  AVest  Indies,  but  that,  by  a  sort  of 
pressure  of  the  trade-wind  in  form-  billiHrd-ball  process,  the  particles 
ing  such  a  head- water  in  the  Car-  of  water  roll  along  before  the  winds, 
ibbean  Sea,  it  has  been  discovered,  until  they  *■*  cushion  off"  tlie  shores 
by  the  discussion  of  S80,000  obser-  of  Mexico,  ""cannon"  here  and 
valions  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  there  between  Cuba  and  Ilatteras, 
npon  positions  between  the  equator  and  eventually  make  '""a  pocket" 
and  25°  north  latitude,  that  the  u[)on  the  coast  of  Western  Europe. 
N.  E.  winds  are  not  in  excess  of  Indeed,  our  Goliath  of  science  ap- 
those  from  the  opposite  direction —  i)ears  somewhat  irritated  that  in- 
indeed,  Maury  shows  that  over  that  qnisitive  sailors  should  dare  to 
area  the  S.  W.  wind  is  really  the  ()oestion  theories  winch  are  so  nt- 
major  atmospheric  current.  Yet  terly  at  variance  with  their  know- 
the  trade-wind  theorists  would  have  ledge  and  observation ;  for  we 
had  us  suppose  that  the  piling  up  find,  in  the  hist  edition  of  the  Bn- 
of  the  waters  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  cyclopa^ia  Britannica^  a  complaint 
by  this  minor  current  of  air  was  so  tliat  '*•  the  dynamics  of  the  gulf- 
prodigious  as  to  create  a  p«)\ver  stream  have  of  late,  in  the  work 
Cfipable  of  discharging  across  the  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  been  made 
Atlantic  a  stream  fully  one  tliou-  the  subject  of  much,  we  cannot 
sund  tinjes  the  volume  of  the  Mis-  but  think,  misplaced  wonder,  as  if 
sissippi.  In  the  next  place,  so  far  there  ctjuld  be  any  possible  ground 
from  the  hot  waters  of  the  gidf-  for  doubting  that  it  owes  its  origin 
stream  at  their  sgurce  being  at  a  entirely  to  the  trade-winds."  Maury, 
higher  level  than  in  other  parts  of  however,  like  another  David,  in  no 
the  current,  the  observations  made  wise  daunted  by  a  reproof  which, 
by  otficers  of  the  United  States  had  it  been  a[)plied  to  an  ordinary 
navy^  during  their  coast  survey,  go  man,  would  have  caused  him,  like 
to  show  that  the  gulf- stream,  in  its  the  sons  of.  Israel,  "to  be  dismayed 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Flo-  and  sore  afraid,"  chooses  his  smooth 
rida,  as  far  as  Cape  IJattera-*,  far  stones  from  the  brook,  and  calls  the 
from  descending,  is  actually  forced  sea  atid  sailors  to  witness  that  not 
up  an  ascent  of  about  a  foot  in  the  one  of  the  constant  currents  of  the 
mile ;  and  the  descending  current  ocean  either  sets  with  the  winds  or 
the(>ry  is  fully  confuted.  That  the  makes  such  a  rebound  as  some  the- 
action  of  the  trade- winds  causes  what  orists  are  anxious  to  establish.  The 
sailors  term  a  surface-dritt  of  water,  gulf-stream  actually  driven,  as  even 
and  therefore  in  some  degree  agists  landsmen  know,  to  windward  for 
the  initial  velocity  of  this  Atlantic  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  teeth  of 
stream,  is  generally  allowed  ;  but  the  trade-wind.  The  Mozambiqae 
mo>t  men  practically  acquainted  current,  which  is  as  wide  as  the 
with  the  action  of  winds  u|K)n  guU■-^tream  is  long,  cuts  across  the 
oceanic  surfaces  will  agree  with  path  of  the  soutlieast  trade ;  the 
Maury,  that  that  force  is  quite  in-  arctic  currents  of  both  poles  dritt 
sufficient  of  itself  to  force  such  a  the  iceberg  athwart  the  brave  west 
bo.iy  of  water  into  the  Caribhean  winds  of  the  temperate  regions;  and 
Sea  as  to  occasion  a  recoil  which  the  Ja[)anese  gulf-stream  Carries 
would  project  a  volume  of  heated  the  stout  ship  up  at  a  railroad  pace, 
water  in  a  great  arc  from  the  in  spite  of  the  furious  north-east 
Straits  of   Florida  as  far  as    Cape  monsoons  and  galos  of   China  and 
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Tartary.  The  bottles  which  have  easily  create  those  cross-cufrents, 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  to  test  those  variations  in  volume  and 
currents  have  floated  across  and  velocity,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
against  prevailing  winds ;  and  they,  circulation  of  the  ocean  of  our 
too,  vindicate  Maury's  assertion  planet ;  and  he  concludes  by  ask- 
that,  although  winds  do  to  a  certain  ing  whetiicr  the  cold  waters  of  our 
extent  create  surface  currents  and  northern  regions,  and  the  warm 
sea-drifts,  they  are  ephemeral  in  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  made 
their  existence,  limited  in  their  specifically  lighter  by  tropical  heat, 
eflTect,  and  have  no  connection  with  do  not,  in  their  present  system  of 
those  gi^at  current**,  the  real  arter-  currents,  represent  in  a  great  degree 
ies  of  the  ocean.  He  then  proceeds  the  relation  of  the  imaginary  oil  and 
to  show  that  the  general  circulation  water  ?  We  dare  not  follow  the 
of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  its  wiiter  into  all  the  ingenious  proofs 
specific  gravity,  and  the  constant  adduced  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  successful  efforts  of  that  ele-  but  agree  with  him  that  the  grand 
ment  to  preserve  a  uniform  condi-  currents  of  the  ocean  are  occasioned 
tion,  illustrating  his  idea  in  the  by  the  endless  variations  in  temper- 
following  ingenious  manner : —  atare,  specific  gravity,  and    saltness 

of  its  waters,  as  well  as  a  multitude 

^  **  Let  118  suppose  a  globe  of  the  earth's  of    other     agencies     which     extend 

size,   and  with  a  solid  nucleus,  to  be  from  the  poles  to   the  equator  ;    and 

covered  all  over  witli  water  two  hun-  that,  of   those  causes,  the  winds  re- 

dred  fathoms  deep,  and  that  every  source  present  merely  a  unit,  and  act  solely 

of  heat  and  of  radiation  be  removed,  ^^  ^^e  surlace  of  the  sea,  or  to  the 

so  that  us  fluid  temperature  becomes  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  f^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^,  ^ 

eonstaot  and  uniform  thoughout     On  ^j           .          ^  ^                 ^.^    ^  ^ 

such  a  globe,  the  equihbnum  remain  1  111?  Z           i-                              n 

undisturbed,there  would  be  neither  wind  "pon   its    surface    serve    equally    to 

nor  current.      Let  us  now  suppose  that  ^^i'"^^"^'^    ^^^^  equilibrium,  as  well   as 

all  the  waters  within  the  iropics  to  the  evaporation  in  one  quarter,  congela- 

depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  suddenly  tion   in   another;    and   although  the 

become  oil.     The  aqueous  equilibrium  ^a   has   its   deserts   as   well    us  the 

of   the  planet  would  thereby  be  dis-  land,    yet  its   waters    are  far   more  • 

turbed,  and  a  general  system  of  currents  densely  filled  with  animal  aud  vege- 

and  counter-currents    would    iramedi-  table    life    than    either    the   air    or 

ately  commence — the  oil,   in    an    un-  teira  Jirma ;    and    every    creature, 

broken  sheet  on  the  surface,  running  every    coral,    every    phosphorescent 

towards  the  poles,  and  the  water,   in  molecule     and    weed,    is    ever    ah- 

an  under-current,  towards  the  equator,  stracting  or  adding  to  the  compon- 

The  oil  IS  supposed,  as  it  reaches  the  ^„«.    ^„J;^    ^p    ♦u^    «,  .#.v-     ;«    ,„i :  k 

polar  basin,  to  be  converted  into  water.  ^   ^    •  .     li    •         .'       '                 "" 

and  the  water  to  become  oil  as  it  crossed  f  ^'^^^  ''''"'[ '  **'^^T  ^^»^^  '^  f  <^^^: 

the  tropic,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  ^^f ,  ^\  }^}^  varmiions   of   heat   and 

hot   region,   and   returning  as  before,  ^old  which  cause  our  atmosphere  to 

'Thus,  without  wind,  we  should  have  a  ^®  ^^er  in   motion,  thus  calling  for 

perpetual  and  uniform  system  of  tropi-  perpetual   oceanic  currents   to  undo 

cal  and  polar  surrents,  though  without  their  perpetual  work.            ' 

wind  ^r  John  Uerschell  maintfiins  we  As   the   best  known    and   longest 

should  have  no  *  considerable  currents  studied  of  oceanic  currents,  the  gulf 

whaievtr  in  the  sea.' "  stream   alfords  us  a   perfect  picture 

of   the  other,   perhajis  greater,   but 

Mr.  Maury  then  proceeds  to  show  less  appreciated  rivers  of  warm  and 

how,  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  cold  water  which  travei-se  our  seas. 

our    planet,   these  currents,   instead  Heated    in    a    tropical    furnace    to 

of  flowing  due  north  and  south,  are  about  86»   Fahr.,   a  current  of  hot 

thrown  to  the  right ;   and   that   if,  water,   with   a  sharply-defined  edge 

in  addition  to  this  cause  for  defleo-  on  either  side,  and  flowing  over  a 

lion,  you  introduce  a  series  of  ob-  cushion  of  cold  water  rumiing  down 

stacles  in  the  shape  of  continents,  from  the  ai'ctic  zone,  rushes  with  a 

islands,    and    shallows,   you    would  force  equal  to  that  of  the  Amazon, 
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but  with  many  times  its  Tolome,  woold  assuredly  be  lost.  Then  tire 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  cunning  master-mariner,  nndisraaj- 
the  shores  of  Florida.  There  curv-  ed  by  the  battle  of  the  element?, 
ing  upon  a  great  arc  to  the  north-  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the 
eastward,  it  flows  three  thousand  gulf-stream  with  the  arotio  car- 
miles,  into  the  40th  degree  of  north  rent,  turns  his  ship's  prow  again 
latitude;  yet  such  is  ihe  volume  of  towards  the  former,  and  confid- 
that  heated  water,  that  its  tempera-  ently  steers  towards  its  well-defined 
ture  through  so  long  a  journey  limits, 
only   fulls  to  SS'   or   84*.     In    tlia't 

latitude    the    gulf-stream    overflows        "  His    bark   reaches  its  edge,  and, 

its     banks,    and,    flaring     out     over  almost   at   a  bound,    passes  from  the 

many   thousand   square   leagues,    di-  midst  of  winter  into  a  sea  at  snmmer- 

minishes   much   in    heat  and    velo-  heat     Xowthe  ice  disappears  from  her 

citv,  yet  reaches  our  shores,  retain-  flpparel:  the  sailor  bathes  his  stiffened 

ing  enough  of  the  fomier  to  rescue  !»"!>s  "»  <«W*^  ^a^®*;    Feeling  himself 

us   from   the  horrors  of  a  Labrador  "»v'g<;r«^e<i    «nd    refreshed  with    the 

climate-to   keep  our  seas  open  up  ^'*"";  ^"""^^^  **^^,f  ^l™*  ^%  'f  !*^ 

*       .V       cn^i      A  *•    ii4^u.wi«  *>"t  there  at  sea,  the  fable  of  Antaeus 

to     the     60tli     degree    of    latitude,  ^„ ^  ,^,^^1,^^  ^;;;^^     jj^  ^.^^         ^^ 

when,    on   the   opposite  side  of  the  attempts  to  make  his  port  again,  and  is 

Atlantic,    the    American    continent  again  perhaps  as  rudely  met  and  beat 

is   sealed    up    with   ice,     9G0    miles  hack  to  the  uorth-west ;  but  each  time 

south  of    the    Orkneys  ;    and     that  that  he  is  driven  off  he  comes  forth 

warm  current  of   water   causes   t!i0  from  this  stream,  like  the  ancient  son  of 

vapour-laden    atmosphere     of     Bri-  Keptune,  stronger  and  stronger,  until, 

tain,  which,   although  much  abused,  after  many  days,  he  at  last  triuraphB 

is    still,    we    believe,    preferable    to  a"d  enters  his  haven  in  safety,  though 

the  six   months    of    frost   to    which  in  this  contest  he  sometimes  falls  to  rise 

Canada  and    Russia    are    subjected  ^^  °»^f«»  ^^r  »*  '*  terrible, 
in  similar  latitudes.     Such  a  torrent 

of  hot  water  traversing  the  Atlantic        Such,  in  brief,   is  the  cause,  the 

wastes     naturally     occasions     great  purpose,  and  some  of  tlie  phases  of 

perturbations    of    the    atmosphere,  this  river  of  the  sea.     We  must  pass 

and   the    gulf-stream  may  justly  be  on   to  other  features  as  wonderfal 

called    "  a    foul-weather     breet.'er.'*  and  strange — although,  before  doing 

The    English    trader    knows     this  so,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 

well,  but  it  must  come  much  more  if  these  currents  which  flow  through 

home    to  the   American    navigator,  the  surface  of  the  waters  are  awe- 

because,  on   either  quitting  or  sail-  inspiring,   how    much    more  so  are 

ing  towards  his  shores,  he  has  in-  the  still  more   mysterious    "  ander- 

variably  to  traverse  the    gulf-stream,  current**,"    some    of    whichf    rolling 

and  stretch   across    a  belt  of    cold  over    the     rugged     surface    of    the 

water,  the  arctic  current,  which  in-  earth's    crust   beneath,  tear   op  the 

tervenes  between  it  and  his  home,  surface- watei-s    which    are  soperim-  ' 

There,  a^d  especially  in  the  winter  posed,   and   occasion    those    strange 

season,     the    storm,     cyclone,     and  "  overfalls "    or     "  rip|:»8,"     whose 

cross-currents  raise  such   a  sea    as  waves,  even   in  calm  weatheif,   will 

shatters    the  best  found    bark,   and  throw   their  crests*  upon  the  decks 

tests  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  of    tall    ships  ;    and    the  force  and 

seaman.     From  New  York    to    the  direction    of    which    the    inquiring 

Bay    of    Chesapeake,    snow-storms  mariner  may   occasionally  a^^certain 

and    gales  are    encountered    which  by  lowering  objects  down   through 

mock    all    human   skill   and    nerve,  the  ocean    until    they   are    gripped 

The    trader  from    the    Pacitic     or  and  swept  away   in   the  submarine 

China  finds  herself  in  a  few  hours  river.     Capitally  do  the  oflioers  of 

an    ice-encumbered     wreck,      with  the  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin  describe  such 

the    crew    paralysed    by  cold,  and,  a  recent  experiment.     They  sent  a 

but  for  the  beneficent   gulf-stream,  log  of  wood  five  hundred  fathoms 
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down  in  the  Atlantic,  and  attached  a  onr  reader  to  descend  into  its  bine 
cask  as  a  float  to  the  npper  end  of  the  watei's,  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
]ine.  Down  sinks  the  loaded  log  of  floor  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  spread 
wood  through  the  still  depths  of  the  before  us,  thnnks  to  the  deep-sea 
npper  waters,  until  it  strikt^s  a  seam  sounding  explorations  carried  out 
of  under-current.  It  is  then  at  since  1854.  How  beautifully  the 
once  grasped  by  mysterious  hands,  foundations  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  America  are  there  laid  bare.  Mark 
sittera  in  the  boat,  the  float  moves  that  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
off  at  the  rate  of  a  mile,  and  some-  long  valley,  of  about  a  mean  depth 
times  at  two  miles  an  hour,  up  in  of  two  and  a  ^quarter  geographical 
tlie  eye  of  the  wind,  and  in  spite  of  miles,  separates  us  from  a  great  sub- 
the  wash  of  the  sea!  Well  might  merged  area,  on  which  there  is  a 
the  blue-jackets  rub  their  eyes,  and  mile  less  depth  of  water ;  and  in  the 
wonder  what  monster  of  the  deep  pentre  of  this  shoal  region  rises  the 
had  swallowed  the  tough  bait,  and  volcanic  group  known  as  the  West- 
doubt  the  explanation  given  by  ern  Isles,  or  Azores ;  and  then  again, 
their  officers ;  for  even  we,  who  beyond  this  middle  ground,  another 
may  daily  witness  two  currents  of  valley  runs  down  the  American 
air  overhead  carrying  the  clouds  in  shore  —  a  valley  which,  in  the 
opposite  directions,  or  observe  the  course  of  the  swiftest  portion  of  the 
mountain-tops  lashed  by  a  storm,  gulf  stream,  attains  to  the  remark- 
whilst  the  valley  rejoices  in  calm,  able  depth  of  four  miles;  so  that,  if 
cannot  help  expressing  admiration  we  stood  on  the  bottom  of  that  de- 
and  wonder  at  a  system  of  circula-  pression,  the  grand  banks  of  New- 
tion  in  the  ocean,  more  grand  be-  fonndland  and  the  shores  of  America 
cause  more  mysterious  than  ^^  the  would  bound  our  western  and  north- 
circuits  of  the  winds."  The  per-  ern  horizon  at  nn  altitude  equal  to 
fection  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  sea  the  mighty  Himalayas,  and  we 
is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  as  would  see,  rising  sharp  and  preci- 
a  general  law,  the  component  parts  pitous  in  the  soutii,  a  lofty  group  of 
of  the  water  in  one  pare  of  the  mountains,  the  Bermuda^,  whose 
ocean  and  another  are  as  like  as  summits  now  only  rise  above  the 
those  of  the  air.  Oirrents  of  air  tempest- tossed  waters  of  the  gulf- 
and  currents  of  water  each  so  well  stream.  Such  is  the  general  aspect 
do  their  work,  that  what  is  ab-  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  between  the 
stract^  from  eitlier  sea  or  atiiios-  Old  and  New  World  in  what  we 
phere  by  all  the  million  agencies  call  the  temperate  zone;  but  it  re- 
ever  at  work  is  rapidly  and  bene-  mains  yet  a  question  to  be  solved 
flcently  replaced  by  the  ceaseless  whether  the  gradations  from  the 
machinery  of  nature,  all  working  "  middle  ground "  are  gradual,  or 
harmoniously  to  make  the  earth  whether  the  depths  of  the  sea  have 
beautitui,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  dwell-  their  cliffs  and  ravines,  such  as  we 
kig-place  of  man.  They  who  desire  observe  (m  the  earth  we  inhabit. 
to  appreciate  some  of  those  wonder-  We  incline  to  think  that  the  latter 
ful  laws  will  do  well  to  read  the  will  be  found  to  be  the  case;  be- 
chapters  in  Maury's  work  upon  the  Ciinse,  on  passing  down  into  that 
atm()S[)here,  rains,  rivers,  trade-  portion  of  the  Atlantic  bed  between 
winds,  monsoons,  and  hurriciines.  the  northern  tropic  and  the  equator, 
They  are  too  intimately  connected  we  are  struck  with  the  prodigious 
with  the  physics  of  the  sea  to  be  elevations  and  abrupt  depressions, 
neglected  by  the  intelligent  student,  such,  indeed,  as  the  earth  above 
and  the  sailor  who  would  compre-  water  never  presents.  Maury  has 
bend  the  character  of  the  shoreless  given  a  graphic  plate  exhibiting  a 
ocean  below  which  he  creeps  upon  section  of  that  ocean  between  the 
the  ^rfuce  of  the  sea.  But  we  must  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  and  Central 
back  to  the   ocean,  and  again  ask  America  —  a    most    ghastly    valley 
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were  it  laid    bare    of   water.     We  James  Ross  and  Edward  Parr 

see  tlie  summits  of  tlie  West  Iiulia  enterprise  is  their  motive,  tlu 

Islus  rising  like  needle-points  10,000  of  honour  their  guerdon.     W( 

feet,  or  a  iiiilo  and  a  lialf,  hi^h,  out  of  esteem  them  not  a  jot  the  less  w 

the  bod  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  they  be  successful  or  not  in  ou 

then,  from  the  heights  of  the  Wind-  but  we   protest  against   theoi 

wanl   Group,  a  slieer  j)reei(»ice  runs  open  water  at  the  North,  and 

down  19,000  feet  to  form  a  hideous  ed    contiiients   at    the    Soutii 

and   yawning  gulf,   with    here    and  supported     by     such     testini'^i 

tliere  a  sharp  peak  thrown  up,  until  poor  Dr.  Kane's  sea  of  open 

we   renoh   thn  westei-n  base   of  tlie  in   a  narrow  arctic  strait,  or  \ 

Cape  de  Verds,  where  another  series  genious  use   of  the   drifts  of 

of  needles  rear  themselves  from  tlio  navigators    out     of     Baffin's 

crust  to  tlie  awful  height  of  22,000  Arctic  polynias  have  been-  th< 

feet — thin    s^clions,   vla    it   were,   of  o'-wisps    of    the    north    ever 

"  Acom-agua's     tremendous     peak."  Admiral    Wrangel    fancied    h< 

This  strange  region  beneath  the  >ea  one.      Parry  went  in   search 

may  fitly  be  called  the  Passes  of  the  and  could  not  even  find,  in  a 

Atlantic  Ocean.  mi<lsummer,   a    polynia   big  e 

Other  still  more  startling  phono-  to    float   a    boat,   although  h< 

mena,   the   researches    and   industry  dejjrees  to  the   north  of  whei 

of   liydrogra|>hors    will,    no    doubr,  Kane's     secon<l-mate     and    s 

before  long   wring   from  tlie  secrets  ever    reached    in    their    rema 

of    the  8oa;   for   as    yet  wo  know  trij).      The   sea   of  water  wh 

nothing  of  the   bed   (>f  the   Pacitic,  a-^tonished   Captain    Penny   ai 

Atlantic,   Indian,  or   navigable   por-  Haven    in    1850-51,    up   Well 

tions  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  sens.  Channel,  was    found    to   be  a 

The  fleld  is  great,  but  the  labonrors  hole  in  the  ice  occasioned  by 

are  many;   and  whilst  we  are  writ-  currents;     and     Lieutenant 

ing,    the    l^ritish    expeditions     sent  should    remember,    that    a   hi 

forth   by  our  Admiralty  and  private  and  odtl  Knglish  sailors,  in  18 

enter|;rise  t^)  explore  the  depths  be-  54,  were  trudging  a1>out  with 

twei-n  England,  Iceland,  and  Green-  sledges  over  a  frozen  sea  far 

land,    have    returned    with    a   fresh  north    of    and     beyond    that 

store  of  facts  and  information.  pi»lynia.      Then,   touching  the 

It     is     impossiile,     however,     in  ing  out  of  the  Kesolute,  the  I 

treating  of    our    |>resent  knowledge  and   the    Fox,   surely  candour 

of    the    jdiysical    geography   of   the  acknowledge  that  there  is   m 

sea,   as   developed    in    Mr.    Maury's  cnlty  in  accounting  for  that  ci 

work,  to  avoid  pointing  to  one  very  witlumt  supposing    that   then 

prominent  feature    in    his    writings,  body  of  hot   water   or  clear 

and  that  is,  his  earnest  advocacy  tor  from  which  that  stream  of  pac 

farther  arctic  and  antarctic  explora-  iceberg    rti»\vs    south.      The    ; 

tions.      To   those  two   unkn<>wn  re-  travels    down    into    the    plaii 

gions  he   cleverly  leads  us.  whether  nature  is  ever  filling  up  the  \ 

we    bo    discussing   sea,  air,  or  sun-  the  source  with  fresh  snow  an 

beam,   for    the    e3|>ecial   purpose   of  so  it  is  with  the  polar  curren 

proving  that,  ina>much  as  they  are  all   that    great   region    of   ict 

the  focus  of  his  inquiring  mind,  so  floe-encnnd>ered   sea    between 

are  they  deserving  of  every  sacritice,  ring's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay 

rather    than    that    we   should   leave  is    only  one  free  vent   into   ll 

them  unexplored.     AVo  cannot  object  lantic.     lA»t  Maury  and  the  \ 

to  this   craving  after  the  unknown:  advocates  read  the  voyage  of  J 

it  is  begotten  of  energy  and  genius;  Investigator,     tlrnk     of     that 

but     let    it    be    stated    frankly    by  area    of    ice-choked    waters,   i 

those  who    closire    to    devote   them-  by  Cafitain  Collinson  an<l  Sir  ] 

selves  to  a  ta^^-k  which  has  baffled  a  M'Clure,  and  then  say  whethei 
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is    not    material    enough    there  to  continent,  where  the  volcano  belches 

famish  half-a-dozen,  instead  of  one,  forth  its  fires    amidst    the   ices    of 

sucli  arctic  current  as  that  of  Baffin's  eternal    winter,    there    will     many 

Bay.      Arctic  polynias  1    had   there  brave  men  step  forth  to  execute,  if 

been  one,  Parry  would  have    found  it    plea^^o    God,   their    self-imposed 

it  when  he  was  in  82^°  north,  within  task.     But,   we   say,   let  the  ques- 

four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  tion  rest  on  its  own  merits,  as  one 

pole.     The  Erebus  and  Terror  would  of    geographical   discovery  and   ad- 

not  have  turned   back,  as  their  re-  venture,  and  do  not  throw  out  mere 

cord    tells    us    they    did,   had    one  traps  for  the  credulQUs  in  promises 

existed  in  77°  north,  nor  should  we  of  open  water  at  one  end  of  our 

have    to    mourn    to-day    a    gallant  globe,  and   warm   continents  worth 

leader  and  two  noble  crews,  whose  exploration  at  the  other.    It  is  with 

bones  lie  beneath  the  snows  of  King  regret  that  we  dissent- on  any  point 

William's  Land,   if   open   water    at  from   one   whose  heart   is    so    tho- 

our  northern  pole  was  not  the  dream  roughly  in  the  advancement  of  geo- 

of  theorists.     It  is  not  with  a  view  graphical  science  ts   the  American 

of  deprecating  further  arctic  research  hydrographer ;    but  we  cannot  help 

that  we  say  this  much  ;  for  we  know  thinking  that,  apart  from   the   vast 

too  well   that  it  were  as   wise    to  labours  which  he  points  out  as  be- 

attempt  to  check  the    fiow  of  the  ing    necessary  in    the    explorations 

Thames  from  its  source  as  to    re-  of  navigable  seas  —  when   we  look 

strain  the  love  of  adventure  inherent  ut  a  map  of  the  world,  and  see  that 

in  sailors;  nor  do  we  desire  to  damp  all   Central   Asia,  China,  Japan,  and 

that  enterprise,  which  is  the  soul  of  three-fourths  of  Polynesia  and  Aus- 

8iich    professions    as   the    navies  of  tralia,  as  well  as  broad  regions  of  ihe 

England    and    America.     We    can  Americas,  are  still  a  sealed  book  to 

well  underj*tand  how,   on    perusing  us,  and  unexplored  by  the  European 

that   terribly   interesting   voyage    of  traveller    and    geographer — there  is 

Sir  James  Ross  in  antjirctic  seas,  all  at   present   an   extensive  field  lying 

its  perils,  all   its  hardships,  are  lost  fallow  for    all    tlie    enterprise    and 

sight  of,  and  that,  if  Maury  call  for  hardihood    of   our    inquiring    racx?, 

volunteers  to  open  up  that  Victoria  Avithout  sending  them  to  the  poles. 
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lee's  history  of  toe  cnuRcn  of  Scotland. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  appreciate  the  simph'city  of  the  sii 

is  a  good  or  a  had  thing  that  there  ter  institution,  and  feel  that  it  ma 

should   exist  in   Great   BriUiin   two  be   Injtter  suited  to  the  wants   an 

eoclesijistical  establishments  so  nnich  wishes  of  a  poorer  nation,   havin 

alike   in   d(>ctrine  and   practice,  and  homelier  habits,  and  a  more  ftuster 

yet  so   different  in  (constitution  and  tendency  to  seek  for  the  substanc 

character, "  as  the   Church   of   Eng-  of    things  and  to    disregard    extei 

land   and   the   Church  of   Scotland,  nals. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion   tliat  the  The  history  of  the  Scottish  Cliurc 

advantages    of    this    di verity    are  has  many   p<jints  of   interest  apar 

greater    than    its    drawbacks.      We  from   local   association?.     The  popo 

may  be  allowed  to  think  that  some  lar  manner  i[i  which  the  Refonnatio 

benefit  generally  has  accTued  to  the  was   here   effected,   the    iM>wer   ani 

empire,  from  Scotland,  at  the  Union,  universality   with    which    its    spiri 

having  retained  a  part  of  her  inde-  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  popolatior 

jKjndent    position    and    separate    in-  and   the    tenacity   with   which    th 

stitutions,   instead    of    sinking    into  people    continued    to    cling  to    th 

a    mere    province   of    England.     A  simple  forms  of  ritual  and  govern 

counter|>oise  has  thus,  in   some    do-  ment     which    they    had    originall; 

gree,  heen  provided  against  the  pre-  chosen,   are   renvirkahle  features  ii 

ponderance  of  the  imperial   metro-  the  picture ;  but  a  sf)ecial  importanc 

polis.     An  additional  nervous  centre  attaches  to  the  subject,  fnmi  its  ex 

ijas   been   preserved   in   the  system,  hibiting  during  the  latter  part  of  tli 

which  may  diffuse  a  fuller  How  of  Mxteetith,  and   almost   the   whole  c 

life  and  force  to  the  adjacent  parts ;  the  seventeenth   centur}*,  those  con 

and  in  science  and  literature  a  use-  tests  between    civil    and    ccclesiiu 

ful  enmlatiim  has  been  kept  up  be-  tical  jurisdiction,   and   between   th 

tween   the  different  diviMons  of  the  conflicting  j)rinci|»les   of   confomiit; 

United  Kingdom,  and  a  competition  and   toleration,  which   are  ever  re 

secured,  in  which  the  superiority  has  curring     in     the     annals    of     reli 

not  always  been  on  the  side  of  num-  gious  strife,  and  which  it  is  so  de 

'                       hers  an<l   ma;rnitu«]e.     With    regard  siral>le,   but  at   the    same    time    8i 

to   the   two  Churches,  the   mainten-  ditlicult,   to  settle  in   a  satisfactor 

ance  of   their    several    peculiarities  way.     Let  it  be  added  that^  in  consc 

was  a  necessary  tribute  of  respect  to  quence  of  the  nmtual  relations  thei 

national  feelings,  while  it  also  tends  subsisting   between    the    two    wun 

'\'                       to  show  that  piety  and  pure  religion  tries,  the  history  of  the  sister  king 

may   subsist  under  a  variety  of   ex-  dom   during    the   period   just  men 

ternal   aspect^,  and   that   there  may  tioned  can  only  be  well  understoo 

■*                   '     be   true   Unity   where   there   is   not  with  the  help  of  a  good  knowledg 

A:                        Uniformity.     We     admire     and    re-  of  Scottish  affairs. 

verence   the   decent    splendour    and  Of  histories  of  the  Church  of  Scol 

harmonious  diversity  of  the  P^nglisli  land   there   were   already   plenty  c 

Church,   so  well  calculated  to  reach  all  kinds    and    complexions,  exhibit 

the    different   ranks   an<l    conditions  ing  the  usual  mixture  of  good,  bac 

of  so   great  and  rich  a  ])eople,  and  anil   indiffei^ent.      A    few   books    o 

so   well   adapte<l    to    their    love    of  the   subject  are   excellent;   but    th 

comeliness  and  order;    but   we   also  most  ot    them  are  distorted  by  prt 


Lcrf'irfs  on  ihf  Jlisfon/  of  (he  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Jhformation  to  th 
Revolution  SrttUmrnt.  Hy  tho  late  V«Ty  Rev.  John  Lke.  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Trineipi 
of  the  University  <»f  Kdiiiburgh.  Wiih  Notes  and  Appendices  from  the  Author' 
Papers.     Edit<'d  by  his  rsoii,  the  Rev.  Willi.\m  Lke.   \\  illiain  Blackwood  <&  Soni 
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judice,  disfigured    by  inaocnracy,  or  interesting,  are  rather  the  efforts  of 

rendered  unreadable  or   useless    by  missionary  enterprise  or  of  insulated 

dulness  or    confusion.    On   the   in-  monastic  foundations,  than  the  results 

ternal  history  of  the  Church,  we  feel  of  permanent  and  regular  ecclesiastical 

assured  that  the  volumes  now  before  institutions.      The    history    of    the 

us  will  become  the  standard  work.  Church  in  Scotland  begins  practically 

Their  distinguished  author,  so  much  where  Lord  Uailes  has  placed  the  com- 

revered  in  his  lifetime  and  so  much  mencement  of   her  civil   annals — at 

regretted  at  his  death,  had  precisely  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  in 

those     qualifications     of     learning,  1056. 

ability,  and  honesty,  which  are  The  reign  of  that  monarch  may 
needed  for  such  a  task  ;  and  it  has  be  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  Scottish 
been  performed  in  a  manner  in  which  character  and  nationality.  Though 
no  other  man  could  have  done  it.  of  Celtic  descent,  he  was  thrown  by 
Although  the  original  text,  consist-  circumstances  upon  English  aid  for 
ing  of  academical  lectures,  was  put  restoring  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
together  many  years  ago,  and  might  ancestors;  and  his  marriage  with  a 
have  been  made  more  valuable  if  the  Saxon  princess  tended  strongly  to 
author  himself  had  revised  it  for  the  introduce  or  develop  those  Teutonic 
press,  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  elements  which  have  since  gained  an 
accumulated  information  and  matured  ascendancy  in  Scotland.  The  Nor- 
reflection,  the  book  may  still  be  con-  man  conquest  also,  by  inducing  some 
sidered  as  setting  forth  the  sentiments  of  the  Saxon  nobles  to  seek  refuge  in 
which  he  ever  maintained  ;  and  the  the  north,  contributed  largely  to  the 
editor  has  with  filial  diligence,  and  same  result ;  and  in  the  course  of 
with  great  care  and  judgement,  another  century  the  Celtic  race,  with 
brought  together  much  additional  their  rude  manners,  their  fierce  pas- 
matter  of  value  from  his  father's  other  sions,  and  their  half-clad  persons,  came 
writings.  to  be  regarded  as  the'  great  opponents 

Tl»e  ecclesiastical   opinions  which  of  order  and  hindrances  of  civilisa- 

the  work  asserts   are,  as  might  be  tion. 

expected,  decidedly  Presbyterian ;  Malcolm's  queen,  Margaret,  is  a 
but  they  are  moderate  and  liberal.  i>leasing  example  of  those  religious 
There  is  a  calm  dignity  about  its  virtues  which  so  often  distinguished 
tone  which  is  eminently  impressive,  the  Christian  Saxons  of  high  rank  in 
The  narrative  is  full  and  coinpre-  England.  Her  character  was  so  truly 
hensive,  and  yet  so  clear  and  con-  saintlike  that  she  was  early  canon- 
cise  as  to  conceal  the  amount  of  ised,  though  Principal  Lee  oidy  re- 
labour  which  must  have  been  ex-  fers  to  the  ciiange  of  her  day  in 
pended  in  making  so  good  a  use  of  the  calendar  which  took  place  to- 
the  materials  employed.  The  autho-  wards  the  enc^of  the  seventeenth 
rities  are  most  frequently  cited  ;  but  century,  at  the  request  of  James 
Principal  Lee  was  one  of  those  rare  IL  of  England.  The  happy  effects 
men  of  whom,  from  their  erudition  of  the  union  between  Malcolm 
and  accuracy,  it  may  be  said  that  and  Margaret  were  strikingly  seen 
their  own  assertion  is  of  itself  an  au-  in  the  character  of  David  I.,  their 
thority.  youngest  son,  who  iias  always  been 

The  history  touches   little  on  the  regarded  as  a  model  of  royal  virtue ; 

earliest    period    of    Christianity  in  and  who,  though  said  to  be  a  "sore 

Scotland,    ^hat   era  is  involved  in  saint "  to  the  crown,  was  a  true  bene- 

clouds  and  obscurity,  though  some  factor  of  the  Church  and  of  the  coun- 

bright  and    steady  gleams   of   light  try. 

are  visible  through  the  gloom  in  the  The  Scottish  Church  had  for  some 

life  of    Columba    as    recorded    by  time  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain 

Adamnan,    and   in   the   sketches  of  in  asserting  her  independence  against 

Boisil  and  Cuthbert   as  painted  by  the  see  of  York,  which  claimed  a  su- 

Bede.    But  these  instances,  however  premacy  over  her ;  but  whether  from 
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its  distance   or  its   supposed   insigni-  "  They  said  their  faes,  with  stalwart  hand, 

ficance,  Scotland  •  either  escaped,  or  ^jfuhey  ^Z^^^erl^^t.t  too/el^ 

was  allowed  in  a  great  degree  to  dis-  And  them  too  few  with  them  to  deal. 

regard  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  K.S'^t^ifSSn'ro'.f.'h't'^ilJirem.' 

which  were  then  rolling  •  on   every  of  vou  that  takes  so  well  on  hand, 

side.       In     the    competition    for    the  in  Uls  absence  to  «?eir  the  land  I 

crown  which  followed  the  death  of  ^S^^^^.^^r  K^^^^^ 

Margaret  of  Norwav,   Boniface  \  III.  Ho  shonld  in  hie  gsr  hew  you/rae  : 

rlAmRrult^rl    Spr^tljuiHl"  nsi   n.   fi^f  of  tliA  "Risht  would  with  cowards  men  did  sae. 

aeraamiea  Dcouana  as  a  nei  oi  ine  wha  loves  his  lord  or  his  country, 

holy    see;      but    when     opj)Osed      by  Turn  smartly  now  again  with  me  r  " 
Edward,  he   abandoned    his  preten- 
sions and  left  Scotland  to  her  fate.  The   party   rally  upon  this  som- 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  in  mons  ;    and,  under  the  leadership  of 

the  wars    of    Bruce,  some  of    the  the    Bishop,  who  rides  foremost  in 

leading   dignitaries   of  the   Scottish  the  van,  they  attack  the  invaders  and 

Church  exerted  themselves  warmly  drive  them  to  their  ships,  after  such  a 

on    the    patriotic    side.     **  William  slaughter  that  all  the  field  was  strew- 

Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Engliah- 

and  Robert  Wlshart,  Bishop  of  Glas-  men. 

gow,  themselves  took  up  arms  in  his  Military   bishops,   like    the    good 

6up|»ort ;  and  David  Murray,  Bishop  William   Sander,  were  no  rarity  in 

of  Moray  (the  founder  of  the  Scots-  the  middle  ages.     Absalon,  a  Danish 

College  of  Paris),   preached    to   the  primate  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 

people  that  the  cause  of  Bruce  was  a   most  pious,  amiable,  and   accom* 

as   meritorious  as  a  crusade  against  plished  man,  but  also  a  warrior  and 

the  infidels.     They  have  received  the  sea-hero  of  the   most   brilliant  cba- 

greater  applause  for  their  manliness,  racter,  having   displayed   his  valour 

as  their  conduct  wns  not  very  accepta-  in  more  than  twenty   great  battles 

ble  to  the  court  of  Rome.     Bruce  and  against  the   enemies  of  his  country 

all  his  adherents  were  indeed  excom-  and  the  Cross,  not  reckoning  smaller 

inuiiicjited    by  the   Cardinal.  Legato  skirmishes    and    engagements.      An 

about    the    beginning   of    the    year  amusing    and    com[)aratively  recent 

1307."  instance  of    military  ardour    in    a 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  Protestant  prelate  is  to  be  found  in 

to  introduce  an  adventure  of  another  Compton,    Bishop  of   London,  who, 

bishop   during    the    same   reign,   as  at  the   Revolution,  sallied    forth  in 

recorded   in   the   pages  of  Barbour,  defence  of  the  Princess  Anne,  array- 

which,  we  fear,  are  not  eo  familiar  ed   in    the   military  costume   which 

to  many  of  our  readers  as  we  could  had  been  familiar  to  him  when   an 

wish  them  to  be.     A  naval  invasion  officer  in  the  guards,  and,  somewhat 

from  the  North  of  England  having  to  the  scandal  of  High  Churchmen, 

been  attemjtted  in  the  western  por-  consented  to  become  colonel  of  the 

tion  of  the  Firth  of  I\)rth,  the  Earl  volunteer  corps  who  served   as  the 

of  Fife   and   the    Sherifi:'  assembled  Princess's   body-guard.     We   believe 

their  men,   and    followed   the   ships  there  are  not  a  few  instances  of  mo- 

along  the    shore  to  prevent  a  land-  dern   military   chaplains,    who,    like 

ing.     Takin<r  fright,  however,  at  the  Adam   Ferguson   at    the    battle  of 

number  or  bt>l(hie>s  of   the    enemy,  Fontenoy,  have  refused  to  be  treat- 

who  disembarked,  the  Scottish  party  ed    as    non-combatimts,    and    have 

began   to   retreat,    when   they  were  wielded   another    sword    than   that 

met  by  the  ''good  bishop "  of  Dun-  of    the  spirit    in    defence  of   their 

keld,  *'  William  Sander,"  riding  with  country. 

some  sixty  followers  along  tlie  road.  After  maintaining  for  some  cen- 
The  Bishop  having  asked  the  Earl  turies  a  higli  degree  of  comparative 
and  Sheritl:*  the  cause  of  their  hasty  independence  and  purity,  the  Scot- 
movement, —  tish  Church  began  rapidly  to  deteri- 
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orate  in  the  weak  and  corrnpt  reign  says,    "  is    still    commemorated    in 

of  James    III.,   when    ecclesiastical  an   annual  sermon   at  Huntingdon." 

preferments    became    openly    venal,  The  Principara  dissertation  on  this 

and,  where  not  sold  for  money,  were  subject  is  very  carious  and  character- 

best<iwed  from  influence  or  favour,  istic. 

with  no  reference  to  piety  or  learn-  The     execution    of     the     Scotch 

ing.    From  this  time,  a.d.  1460,  we  witches  in  1479  was  but  the  opera^ 

may  date  the  beginning  of  that  de-  tion  of  the  belief,  then  widely  diffus- 

gradation    both  of  monastic  institu-  ed    through    Europe,   that    murders 

lions  and  of  ejiiscopal  power,  which,  and  other    acts  of  personal  malice 

rapidly  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  could    be    accomplished    by    necro- 

years,  led  in  the  course  of  a  century  niancy.     Thirty    years    before    that 

to  the  vehement  reaction  exhibited  date,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  had 

in  the  Reformation.  been    imprisoned   in  England   on  a 

In    1479   we  meet   with    the  first  similar    charge;     and     during    the 

instance    in    Scottish     history   of   a  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 

trial    for  witchcraft,  twelve    women  public  curiosity   was    occupied,  and 

having  then   been    burnt    for  prac-  the  minds,  even  of  men  of  learning, 

tiding    with     magical     incantations  were  fermenting  with   these  calami- 

against    the   life   of  Lord    Mar,   the  tons   ideas    and    speculations.       We 

King's     brother.      This    melancholy  have  already  alluded  to  the  unhappy 

commencement   of   a   miserable  sys-  Joan  of  Arc,  who,  after  being  forced 

tern   has   afforded  Principal    Lee  an  to    recant    her    supposed    illusions, 

opportunity  of  refuting  an   opinion  was  convicted  and  burned   as  a  re- 

rashly    promulgated    by  Hutchinson,  lapsed     heretic,    for    resuming    her 

and  repeated  by  Harris,  that  Scot-  male  attire,  which  had  been  left  in 

land  was  the  source  from  which  the  her  prison  to  tempt  her  to  wear  it, 

Engli>h   penal    laws    against  witch-  and  which   was   alleged    to   have    a 

cratt  were    derived — a   view    which  connection    with    her  magical    prac- 

seems    to   have   led  Dr.  Johnson  to  tices.       The     University     of    Paris 

aj-cribe     Shakspeare's    use    of    that  gave  out  at  that  time  a  declaration 

kind  of  machinery  in  Macbeth,  to  a  condemning      her     proceedings     as 

fashion  of   believing   in  witches  in-  erroneous    and    heretical;    but    this 

troduced  into  England   by  James  I.  was  only  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 

Principal    Lee's   dissection   and   ex-  vions    decree     issued    by   them    in 

posuro  of  that  opinion  was  perhaps  1308,  enumerating,  in   twenty-seven 

superfluous  at  the    present  day,  but  articles,  the  errors  prevailing  as   to 

it   is    complete    and   conclusive.     It  magic.     In  the  view  of  the  Church 

required,    indeed,    that    an   English-  it  was  equally  heretical  to  deny  the 

man    should    entertain    that   prefer-  existence  of  witchcraft  as  to  practise 

ence    of    his    native    country    over  it;   and  some  well-known   and   ela- 

truth    which    is    generally   imputed  borate    works    were    written  about 

to  this  side  of  the  border,  before  he  the   middle  of  the  century  to  prove 

ventured     to    explain,    by    any    ex-  its  power  and  explain  its  operations, 

ternal  influence,  the  tendency  in  the  In    1484,    Innocent    VIII.     inaugu- 

native  English    mind    to   believe   in  rated  his    pontificate  by  issuing  the 

the  supernatural.     That  common  but  Bull,    Sunimis    desiderante^^    which, 

dangerous  element  of  character  was  followed  as   it  was  by   the  Malleus 

conspicuous   in    the   Saxon   customs.  Malejicai'uni  of  Sprenger,  one  of  the 

It   appeared    in    the  English    rulers,  inquisitors    of    heresy,   supplied,    at 

in  1431,  in   their   cruel    persecution  least  for  Germany,  an  ample  code  of 

of  the    Maid    of    Orleans;    it  con-  witch-law  and  procedure.     It  would 

tinued  unabated  even  after  the  Re-  be    rather    too    much    to     suppose 

formation ;    and  it  showed  itself  in  that  the  Papal  edict  was  the  result 

full    force    in   Elizabeth's    reign,    in  of  the  Scotch  proceedings  five  years 

the  trial  of  the  AV itches  of  "Warbois,  before,  instead  of  regarding  both  as 

"whose     conviction,''    Dr.    Johnson  symptoms    of   the  morbid    delusion 
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then    raging   throughout    Christen-    For  the  degree  in  which  his  character 
dom.  combined   courage,  consistency,  and 

The  first  example  on  record  in  integrity,  he  will  bear  a  compariaon 
Scotland  of  a  capital  execution  for  with  any  of  the  great  reformers,  and 
religious  error  of  another  kind,  was,  perhaps,  superior  to  them  a]l. 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  1408,  He  was  more  consistent  than  Ln- 
when  ^*  James  Resby,  an  English  ther,  more  honest  than  Oranmer, 
priest,  of    the    school  of  Wickliffe,    more  courageons  than  Calvin.    The 

was    condemned    for    heresy  by    a  charges  made  against  him  are  gronnd- 

clerical   council,    presided    over  by  less    or    frivolous.      He    could    not 

Laurjnce  de  Lindoris,  an  inquisitor,  avert,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  held 

and  delivered   to  the  secular    arm,  responsible  for  occasioning,  the  de- 

and  to  the    flames,   at  Perth."    In  molition  of  cathedrals  and  other  re- 

1483,  Paul     Craw  or    Crawar,    an  ligious  edifices,  in  which  the  *^  rascal 

eminent     German     physician,    and  multitude^'    at     once    indulged    the 

supposed    to  have    been  a  Hussite,  wantonness  of  their  fury,  and  gave 

was,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  mdeneas 

venerable     Laurence     de    Lindoris,  which  had  been  fostered  in  them  hy 

burnt    to    ashes  for    attempting    to  their  former  teachers.     He  was  no 

diaseniinatd    his    tenets  at  St.   An-  systematic   persecutor,  though,  as  a 

drews.     But  persecution  was    soon  matter  of  doctrine,  he  denounced  the 

about  to    become   more  severe  and  mass  as  a  pernicious   and  idolatrous 

sweeping,  and  to  touch  more  nearly  service.      He  was  no  bigot  in  the 

the  feelings  of  the  nation.    In  the  matter    of     forms    or    ceremonies, 

next    century  the    two    Betons,   by  though    he    preferred    simplicity    of 

their    many  cruelties,  and    particu-  worship  and  of  church  government 

larly  by  the  execution    of   Patrick  to  the  authority  of  traditional  ob- 

Hamiltou    in   1528,   and  of   George  servances.      His    conduct    to    Mary 

Wishart  in   1546,  gave  an  impulse  may  have  been  harsh  and  severe  in 

to  those  feelings  of  horror  and  in-  manner,  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 

dignation     which     accelerated    the  pected  that  a  man  in  his  place  and 

downfall  of  their  name,  and  of  that  position  should  compliment  away,  to 

form    of  religion    which    ttiey   had  a  fair  face  or  a  graceful  demeanour, 

sought  to  support   by  such  unholy  the  civil  and    religious    liberties  of 

me.ms.  his  country  in  all  time  to  come.    He 

The  assjissination  of  Cardinal  believed  Mary  to  be  a  willing  instru- 
Beton  assembled  in  the  Castle  of  ment  in  the  hands  of  her  relatives 
St.  Andrews  a  nnmber  of  those  who  the  Guises,  and  he  believed  the  de- 
reji)iced  at  that  event,  and  who  were  '  signs  of  those  princes  to  be  of  the 
thereby  encouraged  in  their  endea-  darkest  and  most  dangerous  kind. 
vours  to  disseminate  their  views  of  His  suspicions  and  antici()ationS| 
Reformation.  Among  these  was  not  always  shared  even  by  his  own 
Knox,  whose  life  and  influence  have  friends,  were  fully  borne  out  by  sub- 
of  late  years  been  fully  sifted  and  sequent  events,  and  received  their 
analysed,  and  whose  character  has  crowning  justification  in  the  mas- 
received  that  justice  wliidi  was  at  sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  %vhich 
one  time  withheld  from  it.  Yet  the  horrible  intelligence  reached 
the  account  of  him  ^iven  by  Princi-  Scotland  in  time  to  rouse  the  last 
pal  Lee  may  still  take  a  high  place  embers  of  feeling  in  his  soul,  and  to 
among  the  delineations  of  that  emi-  call  forth  from  his  dying  lips  a  cry 
nent  man,  as  presenting  a  truthful  for  divine  vengeance  agidnst  the 
and  striking  portrait.  execrable  perpetratoi*s. 

That  Knox  had  considerable  faults        The  exertions  of  Kncx,  for  a  pe- 

cannot  be  denied;    but  these,   per-  riod   of   more    than    twenty    years, 

haps,  wore  even  useful  as  an  alloy  in  were  eminentlv  instrumental  in  pre- 

fitting    him    for    the    arduous    task  venting     Scotland    from    becoming 

which  he  so  successfully  performed,  the  .tool  by  which  France  hoped  to  , 
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weaken  and  nndertniDe  the  power  nnder  the  inflaeDoe  of  its  sovereigns, 
of  England.  He  assisted  largely  in  and  to  the  crown  of  which  she  had 
forming  and  cementing  that  alliance  such  plausible  pretensions, 
between  the  sister  kingdoms  which  In  Scotland  the  Reformation  rose 
afterwards  led  to  the  easy  accession  and  advanced  in  its  pro{p*e8S  in  op- 
of  James  to  the  English  throne,  and  position  to  the  whole  inflaence  of 
to  the  pacific  rale  which  he  was  able  the  Grown,  while  the  Ohnrch  gene- 
to  maintain  over  all  his  dominions,  rally,  and  the  bishops  in  partioalar, 
The  services  tiins  rendered  to  the  oppoeed  or  kept  aloof  from  the 
English  nation  by  Knox  and  his  movement  In  a  provincial  coon- 
followers,  were  too  little  remem-  cil  held  at  Edinbarsh  in  1559,  the 
bered  by  that  party  in  the  English  very  year  before  the  establbhment 
Ghnrch  who  tnonght  more  of  eo-  of  the  Reformation,  canons  were 
clesiastical  forms  and  ceremonies  than  promalgated,  enforcing  as  stringent- 
of  the  interests  of  pnre  religion  or  true  ly  as  ever  some  of  the  most  obnoz- 
patriotisuL  ions  doctrines  of  Popery,  such  as  the 
The  Reformation  in  England,  an-  invocation  of  saints,  the  use  of 
like  what  occurred  in  other  coun-  images,  purgatory,  transubstantia- 
tries,  was  accomplished  mainly  by  tion,  communion  in  one  kind  by  the 
royal  influence.  The  English  mo-  laity,  and  the  profit  of  the  saorifioe 
narch  threw  off  the  power  of  the  of  the  mass.  The  change  in  rell- 
Pope  before  he  countenanced  further  gion  was  effected  bv  other  infiuences. 
changes  ;  but  the  succeeding  sove-  It  was  promoted  by  many  humbler 
reign  gave  his  full  sanction  to  a  members  of  the  clergy ;  while  the 
measure  of  reformation  which,  per-  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the 
haps,  went  even  beyond  the  general  laity  had  undoubtedly  been  prepared 
wishes  of  his  subjects.  The  ehort  foi*  the  new  opinions  by  the  ten- 
and  unpopular  reign  of  Mary  rein-  dency  which  had  long  existed  in 
stated  for  a  while,  but  did  not  in  Scotland  to  promote  national  eda- 
the  end  give  strength  or  stability  cation,  and  in  particular  by  the  Act 
to,  the  Oatholic  party ;  and  Elizabeth  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of 
had  little  difficulty  in  establishing,  James  lY.  (1494),  ordaining,  under 
with  the  general  consent  of  her  a  penalty,  *'  That  all  baronnes  and 
clergy  and  people,  that  form  of  Pro-  free-halders  that  ar  of  substance, 
testantism  which  was  best  adapted  put  their  eldest  sonues  and  aires  to 
to  her  situation  or  most  congenial  the  schules,  fra  they  be  six  or  nine 
to  her  tastes.  But  the  position  of  zeires  of  age,  and  till  remaine  at  the 
England  under  Elizabeth  would  grammar  schules  quhill  they  be  corn- 
have  been  very  different,  and  her  petentlie  founded  and  have  perfite 
fate  might  have  been  seriously  in-  Latine :  And  thereafter  to  remaine 
fluenccd,  if  Scotland  had  remained  three  zeires  at  the  schules  of  art 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court  and  jure,  sua  that  they  may  have 
and  of  the  higher  clergy,  who,  from  knawledge  and  understanding  of  the 
personal  as  well  as  religious  con-  lawes."  This  system  soon  bore 
siderations,  were  devoted  to  French  good  fruit ;  and  within  half  a  cen- 
interests,  and  to  the  cause  of  Papal  tury,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Oar- 
supremacy.  The  Scottish  Mary  was  dinal  Beton,  the  Parliament,  in  the 
formidable  enough  to  her  English  face  of  opposition  by  all  the  pre- 
cousin,  even  as  a  dethroned  princess  lates,  passed  an  act  authorising  the 
and  an  imprisoned  captive ;  but  she  Scriptures  —  or,  as  it  was  limited  by 
would  have  been  much  more  dan-  the  proclamation  that  followed  it, 
gerous  as  the  popular  queen  of  an  the  New  Testament  —  to  be  used  by 
energetic  Catholic  nation,  and  as  the  the  lieges  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
firm  ally  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  cither  *'Inglis  or  Soottis  " — a  per- 
League,  bent  upon  extending  her  mission  which  was  freely  used,  and 
own  sway  and  religion  over  a  country  which  led  to  the  importation  of  many, 
like  England,  so  pnant  at  that  period  copies  of  the  Englisn  Scriptures. 
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The  popular  character  of  the  in-   or  degree  in  the  Charch  higher  than 
flaences  which  thus  led  to  the  Re-    that  of  presbyter,  is  a  very  different 
formation,  was  one   reason    for    the    dogma,  and  was,  we  are  conWooed, 
system  of  parity  observed  among  its   the  introduction  of  an  era  and  school 
ministers    when     the    Charch    was   posterior  to  those  of  Knox,  without 
constitatedf  and  for  the  exclusion  of  any  sanction  either  from  him  or  Cal- 
the  episcopal  rank  from  its  polity,    vin.    It  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
The  reformers,  here  as  well  as  else-    some  extreme  opinions  expressed  by 
where,  had  no  belief  in  the  divine    Beza,  which  were  adopted  and  pro- 
origin    of    episcopacy,    a    tenet    on    pagated  about  the  time   of   Ej)ox*8 
which      Papists      themselves     were   death    by    those    English    Puritans 
much  divided,   many  of  them  deny-    with  whom  Hooker  contended ;  and 
iog    that    the    episcopate    was    an    it  was  promulgated  in  Scotland  by 
order  at  all,  or  anj? thing  more  than    Andrew  Melville^  a  friend    and    fa- 
a  higher  degree  of  the  priesthood  or    vourite  of  Beza's,  though  it  was  not^ 
presbyterate.      Knox,     though     the   even   then  bffirmed   by  the  Scottish 
fact    has    sometimes    been     denied.    Church.    It  was,  in  our  opinion,  a 
was  not  favourable  to  the  episcopal    doctrine  as  false  and  mischievous  as 
office.      The    superintendents   estab-   that  of  the  divine  right  of  diocesan 
lished    by    his   authority    were    cer-    episcopacy,  which,  under   the    form 
tainly  not  bishops  in  the  Anglican    and  impulse  given  to  it  by  Bancroft, 
sense  :  they  were  temporary  officers,    may  be  said  to  date  its  commence- 
and   were  strictly  amenable    to    the    ment    in    the    Church    of.    England 
General  Assemblies  of   the   Church,    from  nearly  the  same  era  with  the 
Still,  it    seems    clear    that  the  ma-    rise  of   the  opposite  error  io  Scot- 
chinery  thus  provided  for  the  super-    land.      It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
intendence    of    the    clergy    as&umed    these  two  antagonistic  extremes  were 
that  there  was  a  power  in  the  Church    mutually  instrumental  in  exciting  and 
to    establish    a    certain    subordina-    confirming  each  other, 
tion    among    her    ministers.      Knox       The    Presbyterian    polity    adopted 
lived    to    see    a    reintrod notion    of   by  the  first  reformers  was  congenial 
Episcopacy  ;    and  although  he    may    to  the  character  and    circumstances 
have    disapproved   of  it  as  not  en-    of  the  Scottish  people,  and  has  been 
joined  by  Scriptnre,  and   not  neces-    highly    favourable    to    the    develop- 
sary    or   expedient,    and    may    have    ment  of  those    qualities    for   which 
denounced     the    manner    in    which    they  are  most  entitled  to  praise.    It 
it  was  employed  to  rob  the  Church    was  not  designed  as  an  attack    on 
of  her  patrimony,  there  is  no  proof   learning  or  literature  ;  on  the  con- 
that  he  considered  it  as  unlawful,  or    trary,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  reform- 
as  fatal  to  the  constitution  of   the    ers  to  combine  with  it  a  system  of 
Church,  so  as  to  form  a  ground  for    national  education,  both  of  a  nsefVil 
disclaiming  her  actings  or  withdraw-    and  of  a  learned  kind,  according  to 
ing  fmm  her  pale.     One  of  his  last  acts    the  wants  or  talents  of  the  different 
was  to  sign   his  approval  of  David    orders  of  the  people.    Next  to  parity 
Fergusson's   sermon    underneath    the    of  faith  and  morals,   no  object  was 
episcopal    eignature    of   "  J.    Sanct-    more  dear  to  their  hearts  than  this 
androis.^'  noble  aim  ;  and  it  was  only  through 

The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  want  of  means,  and  by  the  nnprin- 
meaning  thereby  the  divine  insti-  cipled  appropriation  of  the  patri- 
tation  of  the  Christian  ministry,  of  mooy  of  the  Church  to  personal  en- 
which  presb>ters  or  Christian  priests  rich  ment,  that  their  efforts  were  un- 
are  the  ordinary  organs,  is  a  doctrine  successful.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
common  to  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  said  that  they  failed  in  maintaining 
Churches  that  have  ever  possessed  a  a  general  system  of  education  for 
church  government.  But  the  divine  the  humbler  classes,  since  the  paro- 
right  of  presbytery,  as  implying  the  chial  schools  of  Scotland,  insufficient 
scriptural  unlawfulness  of  any  order   as  they  now  may  seem  for  their  im- 
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portant  purposes,  have  all  along  sab-  aod  as  free  from  either  saperstitioQ 

sisted  in  foil   force,  and   have   been  or   faoAticism,  as  aoy  other  Obaroh 

prodactive    of     sigoal     advantagesi  in  existence.    Novrhere  in  the  world 

The     UDiTersities,      however,     have  is  there   a   less  degree  of  priestcraft 

not  hitherto   been   endowed   as  they  or  priestly  inflaence  than  in  the  Es- 

deserve  to  be ;  and  there  has  been  a  tablished   Church  uf  Scotlaud  as  it 

glaring  want   of-  those   intermediate  now  ezistR. 

grammar  Hchoola  which,  if  estab-  It  would  involve  too  much  detail 
lished  upon  a  right  footing,  would  to  follow  Principal  Lee  through  bis 
ha?e  raised  the  general  standard  of  mioute  but  highly  valuable  analysis 
educational  attainment,  and  placed  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  re- 
the  universities  themselves  in  a  formers,  of  the  documents  which 
higher  position.  they  put  forth  as  embodying  their 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  views  of  doctrine  and  policy,  and  of 
Presbyterian  politv  leads  necessarily  the  transactions  of  the  first  Gkiueral 
to  an  ascetic  or  gloomy  form  of  reli-  Assemblies  which  were  convened, 
gion.  Its  character  or  its  reputa-  On  these  points  we  must  refer  our 
tion,  in  that  respect,  is  in  a  great  readers  to  the  book  itself,  as  con- 
degree  accidental.  The  Scottish  peo-  tainiog  a  fuller  and  much  more  mas- 
ple  are  not  naturally  of  a  mercurial  terly  account  of  all  these  matters 
or  buoyant  disposition.  Their  very  than  has  before  appeared, 
mirth  is  grave  and  sedate  compar-  We  think  it  conclusively  made 
ed  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  out  that  many  claims  or  pretensions 
their  history  has  tended  to  confirm  then  put  forward  by  the  Church 
that  tendency.  The  connection  into  were  never  sanctioned  by  the  State, 
which  they  were  driven  with  the  The  Church,  for  instance,  demanded 
English  Puritans  was  not  calculat-  that  the  whole  patrimony  of  the  re- 
ed to  improve  their  animal  spirits.  ligious  establishment,  as  formerly 
That  parry  being  a  minority  in  Eng-  constituted,  should  be  dedicated  to 
land,  and  kept  down  by  many  op-  ecclesiastical  objects,  including,  how- 
prepsive  act«  of  the  Government,  \k-  ever,  the  maintenance  of  education 
came  unnaturally  strict  and  severe  and  the  support  of  the  poor;  bat 
in  their  habits  and  temper,  and  we  it  is  needless  to  say  that  that  point 
think  the  Scotch  caught  from  them  was  never  conceded.  It  asserted 
a  good  deal  of  the  Judaical  rigour  also  an  extent  and  independence 
which  they  afterwards  showed.  In  of  jurisdiction  which  was  only  par- 
proces»  of  time,  too,  when  the  Pres-  tially  allowed.  Its  olaim  to  have 
byterians  in  Scotland  came  them-  the  cognisance  of  matrimonial  aod 
selves  to  l>e  a  persecuted  body,  their  other  consistorial  causes  was  put  ao 
sternness  and  austerity  increased  end  to  by  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
and  deepened  till  it  became  a  fixed  missary  Court,  and  its  pleas  of  ex- 
peculiarity  in  a  great  part  of  the  emption  from  civil  responsibility  in 
population.  There  has  always,  how-  reference  to  ministerial  preaching 
ever,  been  in  Scotland  a  strong  ele-  were  expressly  negatived.  It  pro- 
menc  of  an  anti- Puritanical  charac-  tested  against  patronage,  bat  the 
ter,  not  only  among  Episcopalians,  rights  of  just  patrons  were  never 
but  among  Presbyterians  also.  And  legally  abolished  or  practically  ex- 
it may  he  affirmed  that,  while  many  eluded  ;  and  Principal  L«e  shows 
of  its  divines  during  a  more  troa-  that  the  Church,  in  its  best  days, 
bled  period  were  kindly  and  learned  did  not  point  at  popular  election, 
men,  aod  neither  more  rigid  nor  which,  indeed,  would  have  tended 
more  intolerant  than  their  neigh-  to  endanger  and  not  to  promote  the 
bours,  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  interests  of  religion, 
b  tast  of  ministers  and  members.  After  many  k>traggle0  and  oscilla- 
both  now  and  from  the  Bevolntion  tions  of  movement,  the  framework 
downwards,  as  tmly  liberal  and  ca-  of  the  Church  was  at  last  settled  in 
tholic  in  their  feelings  and  opinions,  the  Presbyterian  form  by  the  Act  of 
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Parliament  of  1592.  This  was  the  and  courtly  ioflaeDce  —  afforded  in- 
great  coDstitatiooal  charter  of  Pres-  dacements  which  strongly  recom- 
bytery  prior  to  the  Revolution ;  and  mended  the  introdnction  of  Episco- 
bejond  the  limits  there  fixed,  the  pacy.  This  project  became  still  more 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  agreeable  after  he  had  tasted  the 
however  talked  about  or  contended  sweets  of  that  abject  adulation 
for,  had  no  legal  existence.  The  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  those  English  bishops  on  his  removal  to 
days  never  said  or  insinuated  that  England,  and  which  contrasted  so 
they  were  bound  or  entitled  to  leave  strongly  with  the  bitter  truths  and 
her  communion  because  they  did  unceremonious  criticisms  which  he 
not  get  everything  their  own  way  was  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
in  the  Parliamentary  constitution  northern  presbyters.  His  favoorite 
which  was  thus  conferred  upon  her.  maxim  was  then  fully  adopted: 
They  wisely  took  what  was  offered  NxUIvls  episcopuSy  nuUxts  rex. 
them,  and  reserved  their  right  to  Principal  Lee  is  not  slow  to  re- 
ask  for  more;  but  they  did  not  knowledge  the  undue  and  injudi- 
broach  the  doctrine  that  the  imper-  cious  interference  which  bad  all 
feet  development  or  partial  denial  along  been  attempted  on  the  part 
of  their  views  in  the  system  that  of  the  clergy,  with  secular  affairs  aa 
was  established  afforded  any  ground  well  as  with  the  private  and  per- 
for  separation  or  schism.  They  sonal  conduct  of  individuals.  Their 
knew,  we  presume,  that  an  Estab-  claim  to  a  right  of  domestic  control 
lished  Church  is  a  human  institu-  and  discipline  over  the  laity  must 
tion,  that  no  human  institution  is  have  been  as  obnoxious  to  many  of 
perfect,  that  no  theory  of  govern-  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  aa 
ment  in  things  sacred  or  profane  their  pulpit  censures  were  to  the 
can  ever  be  carried  fully  out  in  King  himself, 
practice,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Be  this  as  it  may,  many  of  the 
good  men  to  put  up  with  the  best  Scottish  nobles  began  to  abate  of 
thing  they  can  get  when  they  can-  their  zeal  for  Presbyterian  simpli- 
not  get  the  best  thing  they  can  city.  From  the  first,  perhaps,  there 
imagine.  was  a  mixture  in  their  minds  of 
The  peculiar  position  of  James  selfish  and  of  higher  motives.  By 
YI.  in  reference  to  Presbytery  de-  reducing  the  clergy  to  a  low  and 
serves  attention.  He  was  probably  uniform  level  of  mediocrity,  some 
never  much  enamoured  of  it  But  of  them  had  hoped  to  facilitate  the 
his  dislike  or  disinclination  to  it  seizure  of  those  revenues  that  had 
was  increased  in  the  process  of  time  been  attached  to  the  higher  prefer- 
by  various  influences  and  consider-  meots  in  the  time  of  Popery.  Bat 
ations.  The  speech  which  he  is  afterwards  they  came  to  think  that 
reported  to  have  made  in  praise  of  this  sordid  object  could  be  better 
the  Church  in  1590  was  in  all  like-  effected  in  another  way — by  keeping 
lihood  a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  but  it  up  the  nominal  rank  of  bishop,  and 
was  fairly  enough  followed  out  by  making  a  bargain  with  that  func- 
the  Act  of  1592.  The  prospect,  tionary  to  communicate  to  them 
however,  which  approached,  of  his  the  lion^s  share  of  the  emoluments 
ascending  the  throne  of  England —  attached  to  his  office.  The  digni- 
the  obvious  or  apparent  advantage  taries  so  appointed  formed  the  well- 
of  a  uniform  ecclesiastical  system  in  known  class  of  Tulchan  bishops — so 
both  countries — the  offensive  and  called  from  the  term  applied  to  the 
sometimes  unwarrantable  interfer-  stuffed  skin  of  a  dead  cttif,  by  which 
cnce  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers  in  the  cow  was  induced  to  yield  her 
public  affairs — and  the  expediency  milk  as  if  to  her  living  offspring, 
of  having  some  of  the  clergy  con-  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  an 
nected  with  Parliament,  and  ren-  earlier  period  the  minds  of  the  re- 
dered    more    amenable    to    political  forming    minibters    themselves    were 
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not  always  firm  on  this  sabjeet  fbr  saying  that  the  feelings  of  tbe 
Some  of  them,  particalarly  among  nation  h»A  not  gone  along  with  the 
those  of  the  older  school,  who  had  innovations.  Bat  still  it  was  some 
no  rigid  views  as  to  the  unlawful-  secmrity  against  violent  resistance 
ness  of  Episcopacy,  had  at  one  that  we  forms  of  the  constitntion 
time  b^nn  to  tmok  that  its  honours  had  been  observed ;  and  although 
might  afford  a  graceful  and  easy  many  refused  to  conform,  there 
reffige  from  a  collision  with  younger  were  not  a  few  who,  disapproving 
and  more  violent  men ;  and  although  of  what  had  been  done,  were  yet 
this  tendency  must  have  been  re-  induced  to  be  silent  in  the  hope  of 
pressed  by  the  Act  1592,  and  by  some  future  opportunity  of  recti^- 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  ing  what  they  thought  wrong.  His 
of  persons,  yet  such  feeliogs  are  too  unhappy  successor  was  destined 
deeply  seated  in  the  human  heart  very  soon  to  follow  up  his  measures 
to  be  easily  extinguished.  Parity  in  a  more  extreme  and  less  skilful 
itself,  too,  might  possibly  have  been  manner,  and  so  as  not  only  to  draw 
sometimes  found  to  be  what  liberty  failure  and  misfortune  on  himself, 
and  equality  have  since  proved, —  but  to  bring  down  the  whole  edifloe 
little  more  than  a  name.  Under  a  that  his  father  had  so  artfully  and 
system  of  the  strictest  Presbyterian-  elaborately  reeured. 
ism,  eloquence,  intellect,  or  mtrigue  The  Scottish  people  soon  fbund 
may  convert  some  men  not  merely  not  only  that  they  had  nothing  to 
into  bishops,  but  into  popes;  and  hope  from  the  accession  of  Charles, 
tbe  precedency  of  personal  influence  bat  even  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
or  superiority  may,  in  the  Church  made  more  galling  and  oppressive 
as  in  the  State,  be  found  more  gall-  than  it  had  yet  l^en.  The  baleful 
ing  and  offensive  than  that  of  ex-  influence  of  Laud  over  tbe  young 
ternal  rank.  There  could  never,  king,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
therefore,  be  wanting  Churchmen,  main  cause  of  the  calamities  that 
even  in  Scotland,  who  would  desire  ensued,  was  exercised  toward  Scot- 
er be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  land  in  the  most  arrogant,  illiberal 
introduction  of  such  a  form  of  pre-  and  injudicious  manner.  His  High 
lacy  as  could  be  safely  and  success-  Church  principles,  which  he  enforced 
fully  established.  with  the  blindest  disregard  of  sea- 
From  these  and  other  causes  it  sons  and  circumstances,  were  oflTen- 
arose  that  in  a  few  years  after  the  sive  to  many  persons  in  Scotland 
Act  1592  James  was  enabled,  by  who  were  episcopally  disposed;  and 
dexterous  and  persevering  manage-  to  make  hkn  an  object  of  perfect 
ment,  to  restore  a  system  of  Episco-  abhorrence  to  the  Scottish  nation, 
pacy  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  there  only  wanted  the  addition, 
to  introduce  several  of  the  cere-  which  was  soon  supplied,  of  his 
monies  and  usages  which  the  Eng-  advocating  Arminian  views  in  mat- 
lish  reformers  had  retained,  such  as  ters  of  faith.  Abbot,  his  predeces- 
tbe  form  of  kneeling  at  the  sacra-  sor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
ment,  the  rite  of  confirmation,  a^  been  a  decided  Calvinist ;  and,  if  we 
tbe  observance  of  certain  festival  mistake  not,  Laud  was  the  first  of 
days,  as  embodied  in  the  Five  Ar-  the  eminent  English  Churchmen 
tides  of  the  Perth  Assembly.  But  who  showed  so  decided  a  leaning  in 
the  peculiarity  of  James's  proceed-  the  opposite  direction.  We  cannot 
ings  was,  that,  for  tbe  most  part,  he  suppose  that  the  common  people  of 
succeeded  in  effecting  these  changes  Scotland  understood  thoroughly  a 
under  colour  of  law,  with  the  ap-  controversy  which  has  distracted 
parent  consent  of  the  Church  as  well  the  minds  of  good  men  in  all  ages, 
as  of  Parliament.  The  Assemblies,  and  upon  which  diversities  of  senti- 
indeed,  which  sanctioned  his  views,  ment  are  unavoidable;  but  Armi- 
were  packed  and  tampered  with ;  and  nian  opinions  wore  regarded  among 
there    were   the    strongest    grounds  them  as  if  they  had   been  essenti- 
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ally  Pelagian;    aoci  thoB  they  were  intellectual,    moral,     and,     religioos 

thought  to  be  contrasted,  in  an  ir-  benefit^      attending     the     Beforma- 

recoocilable    and  dangerous  manner,  tion,    are    too    transcendent  to    ad- 

witb  those  Augustinian  views  of  Na-  mit  of  our  placing  npon  the    same 

ture  and  Grace  which  the  Scottish  level     with    them    any    advantages 

reformers    hud     implicitly    adopted,  that    may    have    flowed    from    the 

and  from  which  few  of  the  early  Fro-  choice   of    one  Protestant    form   of 

testantfr^ any  where  would    have   ven-  church  government  or  ritual  in  pre- 

tnred    to   dissent.      The    feeling    in  ference   to    another.    The    principles 

England  on   this  subject,  so   far  as  of   the  true  Reformation    could  not 

could    be  conjectured    by  the  views  be    relinquished    without  a    relapse 

expressed    in    Parliament,    was    not  into    gross   error    and    supersUtion. 

materially    different    from    what    it  The    reasons,    on    tiie   other    band, 

was  in  Scotland.  which  recommend  a  parity  of   min- 

It    is  needless    here  to    trace  the  isters  and  a    freedom  of   prayer   in 

progress  of  those  well-known  occur-  public    worship    may,    to    Preabyte- 

rences   which  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  rians,  seem  to  be  many  and  strong ; 

revulsion    of   1638,  and    the    calam-  but,  at    the  l>est,  these   points    are 

ities    of.  the    immediately    following  secondary    to  matters  of   faith    and 

years.    The  attempt  ultimately  made  manners,  and  are  not  so  imperative 

to  impose  on  the  Scottish  Church  a  and  inflexible  as  to  exclude  modifi- 

litnrgy  and    canons    containing    new  cations  of  arrangement,  whether  as 

ceremonies    was    for  some   time   de-  to  the  superintendence   of  presbyters 

layed,  from  causes   which   have   not  by  presidents    and    overseers,  or   as 

been    well    understood;    but    Princi-  to  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  sound 

cipal  I.ee  explains  that  it  arose  from  words  in   the  ordinary  supplications 

'remonstrances  by  some  of  the  most  of   a  congregation.    As    already  in- 

intelligent    of   those    who    had    con-  dicated,     the    early     reformers     in 

formed  to  the  changes  already  made.  Scotland  and  elsewhere  would  have 

Undeterred    by  these  warnings,  and  been  slow  to  conc^emn  every  aspect 

stricken  with  that  infatuation  which  of  the  episcopate,  while  the  most  of 

is  the  forerunner  of  ruin,  Laud  and  them  made  use,  at  least  partially,  of 

the    King    proceeded,  on    the    royal  a  formulary  of  common  prayer;  and 

authority    merely,    without    consent  it  was  an  outrage  on  truth  and  rea- 

of  Parliament,  or  any   General  As-  son  (to   declare,   as    some    Presbyte- 

sembly,    and   with  the  sanction  and  rians  seemed  afterwards  to  do,  that 

assistance  only  of  the  younger  bish-  Prelacy  was  as  bad  as  Popery,  and 

ops  in  Scotland,  to  prefjare  and  pro-  the    Service- Book    as    bad    as    the 

mulgate    their  new    observances,  in-  Mass.     This  was  as  much  as  to  say 

eluding  that  unhappy  and  short-lived  that    Pupery    was    no    worse    than 

Service-Book    which,   falling    like    a  Prelacy,    and     the    Mass    not    more 

spark   upon   tinder,  kindled    the  did-  erroneous      than     the    Service-Book 

astn-us    conflagration  that    followed.  — propositions     equally     false     and 

Well  miglit  Archbishop  Spottiswood  dangerous,   as    tending    to    confound 

exclaim,  when  he  saw  the  effect  pro-  the    distinctions    and    overlook    the 

duced,  ''  Now  is  all  our  labor  dur-  relative    magnitudes    of   the    objects 

ing  the    last  thirty  years   destroyed  c<im pared, 

at  once.''  In    a  national    and    constitutloDal 

The    changes    which    led    to    the  point    of   view,    indeed,  the   success 

restoration    of   Presbytery    in    1640,  of  the  popular  cause  in  the  contest 

have  sometimes    been  designated  as  between   Charles  1.  and  his  Scottish 

the    Second    Reformation — a    name,  subjects  was  of  great  value  and  ^im- 

neither     well     nor     wisely     ch(»sen.  portaoce.     It  was  right  to  resist  the 

Such     language,     indeed,    is     both  introduction    of     the     Service-Book 

false    and   foolish,   as  proceeding  on  and    the     new    ceremonies,     whether 

a  comparison  of  things  which   bear  tbet^e   were  in  themselves  objection- 

10  proportion  to  each  other.     The  able    or    not,    as    the    attempt    was 
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based    upon   pretensions    dangeroas  of  Popery,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance 

to  the  liberties  of  the  Obnrch  and  to  the  King.     Nothing  can   be  more 

the  conotrj ;   and  it  was  right,  too,  fair     and    candid     than     Principal 

that  when  the    conflict    began,  the  Lee*8     observations    on   this    docu- 

nation    should     press,     and    shoald  ment,    ^bich     fally   bear    ont   the 

prevail  in  its  demands,  to  have  the  view     th^t    it     was   not     directed 

church    government   settled  on    the  against  Episcopacy,  or   founded    on 

simple    plan  most    suitable    to   the  any  peculiar  system  of  church  gov- 

genius    and    feelings  of  the  people,  eroment.       Notwithstanding,      how- 

and    which    might    seem    the   best  ever,  this  limited   character  of  the 

safeguard    against   a    repetition    of  King's  confession  of  1580,  the  Pres- 

similar  attempts.  byterian  leaders  of  1638,  while  they 

It    is  another   question,  however,  professed  merely,  or  mainly,  to  re- 

whether    the    means  by  which  this  new   the    old    Covenant,  added,  of 

end   was    accomplished    were  so  le-  their  own  private  authority,  a  new 

gitimate  and  unexceptionable  as  the  series     of    declarations     and     vows 

end  itself.  much  more  stringent  and  vehement. 

The  National  Covenant  was  and  by  which,  without  any  clear 
the  grand  instrument  by  which  warrant,  the  former  abjuration  of 
Presbyterian  ascendancy  was  re-  Popery  was  made  to  extend  to  the 
gained.  It  may  fiod  its  justifica-  minor  difierencee  that  had  recently 
tion  or  excuse  in  the  plea  of  neces-  arisen  as  to  Prelacy  and  other  mat- 
si  ty  arising  out  of  the  exigencies  of  ters ;  and  the  subscribers  were  sworn 
the  times,  but  on  general  grounds  to  resist  the  errors  and  corruptions 
such  an  expedient  is  open  to  grave  complained  of  in  terms  that  too 
objections.  A  vast  confederation  easily  admitted  of  being  afterwards 
of  men  united  together  by  an  oath  wrested  to  a  seditious  meanine^. 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  political  The  *  adoption  of  the  National 
purpose,  is  an  anomalous  and  dan-  Covenant  has '  been  sought  to  be  de- 
gerous  power  in  the  State.  Promis-  feuded  by  a  reference  to  precedent ; 
sory  oaths  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  but,  unfortunately,  the  case  most 
seldom  as  possible,  and  never  with-  in  point  is  the  Catholic  League  of 
out  the  warrant  of  public  authority,  the  preceding  century,  which  pro- 
If  employed  as  a  sanction  to  plam  duced  in  France  so  much  misery 
and  uodeniable  duties,  they  are  of  and  crime.  The  object  and  mo- 
little  use.  If  used  in  order  to  ere-  tives  of  the  confederates  in  the 
ate  new  obligations  with  reference  two  cases  were  widely  different, 
to  doubtful  lines  of  action  or  dis-  and  the  words  of  the  Covenant  are 
tant  tracts  of  future  time,  they  are  in  several  points  properly  softened 
almost  sure  to  embarrass  the  con-  and  qualified;  but  there  is  still  an 
duct  and  perplex  the  consciences  of  awkward  resemblance  between  the 
those  who  take  them,  by  bringing  terms  of  the  engagements  thus  en- 
them  into  conflict  with  unexpected  tered  into.  In  lK>th  there  is  the 
events  or  higher  claims  of  duty,  same  avowal  of  zeal  for  the  true  re- 
If  they  are  sought  to  be  imposed  by  ligion,  and  of  abhorrence  foe  recent 
any  kind  of  coercion  upon  those  innovations;  the  same  profession 
who  are  unwilling  to  embrace  them,  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  sove- 
they  become  a  cruel  engine  of  ty-  reign,  but  with  a  suspicious  refer- 
ranny  and  a  fertile  source  of  mom  ence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
corruption.  religion  as  the  basis  and    condition 

The  original  Covenant  of  1580-81  of  that  allegiance ;   and  there  is  the 

was  a  laudable  or  innocent  engage-  same  undertaking,  on  oath,  to  make 

ment.     It  was  authorised  and    en-  common  cause  in  resisting  the  reil- 

joined  by  King  James  the  reigning  gious  errors  which  were  to  be  op - 

sovereign,   and    did  not  exceed  the  posed.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  of  the 

fair  limits  of  a  s<jlemn  profession  of  Covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  League, 

the  reformed  religion,  an  abjuration  it  may  be  said  that,  while  it  was  so 
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framed  as  to  gain  the  adhesion  of  England  and    Ireland,   and    for   the 

many  good  men  of  confiding  dispK)-  extirpation  of  '*  Popery  and  Prelacy, 

Bitions,  it  was     calculated  to  incite  superstition,      heresy,     schism,     and 

anscrupulous     spirits    to    dangerous  profaneness,''  and    the    denunciation 

or  criminal  attempts.  and  punishment  of  all  malignants  or 

Considerations,    however,   of  con-  others  who' might  oppose  them, 

stitutional    law    or    general  expedi-  We    must   not,  indeed,  judge  of 

ency  were  not  likely  to  be  listened  this    matter    by  our    present  lights 

to  amidst  the  clamours  and  alarms  merely.      We    know  now    that  the 

of  that  time :    nor  even  if  we  disap-  great  body  of    the  English    people 

prove  of  the  Covenant,  must  we  con-  never  were  inclined  to  Preabytenan 

demn  the  men    who  resorted  to  it  principles;    but    the   Scotch    Coye- 

Some    among    them   there  doubtless  nanters  thought  they   saw  proofs  of 

were  who  had  less   noble    feelings ;  a  determination  in  England  to  get 

but    the  great-  mass  of  the  people  rid  of  the  hierarchy,  and  they  too 

were  animated  bv  a  genuine  eotbu-  fondly  supposed  that  its  place  could 

siasm  for  what  they  believed  to  be  only  be  supplied  by  their  own  £av- 

the  cause  of  pure   religion,   of  na-  ourite  system.      The    success,    per- 

tional  independence,  and  of  political  bans,    of    their   National   Covenant 

liberty ;  and  perhaps  the  error  was  had  unduly    elated  them,  and    they 

less  in  then  adopting  the  Covenant,  thought     that    the    hand    of    God 

or  some  similar  declaration,  than  in  which  they  saw  .in  that  work  would 

afterwards  regarding  it  as  an  irrevo-  continue   to   assist  them  in  a  wider 

cable  oath  or  engagement  of  perma-  attempt     to     propagate    a    Church 

nent  and  indissoluble  obligation.  policy  which  they  l^Iieved  to  be  of 

The  Solemn  League  and   Cove-  divine    authority.       Some    of  them 

KANT  which  followed  in  1643,  was  a  seem  to  have  believed   that   a   way 

measure  much  less   doubtfu^  in    its  was  about  to  be  opened  for  Presby- 

character,    and    one    which    at    the  terianising  the  whole  of  Europe  up 

present   day,    would    probably    find  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  they 

few  defenders.    Scarcely  had  the  peo-  entered  upr)n    this  project,  so  far  as 

{)le  of  Scotland  succeeded  in  de-  England  was  concerned,  as  the  first 
eating  the  threatened  introduction  step  in  a  new  and  universal  cm- 
into  their  own  country  of  a  foreign  sade.  Others  with  more  prudential 
ritual,  and  in  throwing  off  the  in-  views  were  naturally  alarmed  at  the 
cumbrances  of  episcopal  govern-  possibility  of  Irish  Papists  being 
ment  and  adventitious  ceremonial  brought  in  to  overcome  the  English 
to  which  they  had  so  unwillingly  Puritans,  and  they  feared  tiiat,  if 
submitted,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  hierarchy  were  acain  firmly 
they  entered  upon  an  enterprise  for  settled  in  England,  it  might  not  be 
inflicting  upon  their  English  neigh-  long  before  an  attempt  was  made  to 
hours  the  very  same  hiod  of  iosult  re-establish  it  in  Scotland.  To  them, 
and  iojary  from  which  they  had  as  well  as  to  others,  a  uniformity  of 
themselves  with  such  difficulty  es-  discipline  in  the  two  countries 
caped.  In  apparent  disregard  alike  seemed  a  desirable  object ;  and  they 
of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  did  not  remember  how  this  argn- 
and  of  the  principles  of  liberty  ment  had  operated  to  their  prcja- 
aod  justice,  they  prepared  and  car-  dice  formerly,  or  anticipate  how  it 
ried  into  effect  a  bond  of  alliance,  might  be  made  a  pretence  for  op- 
confirmed  by  oath,  with  persons  of  pressing  them  afterwards, 
the  like  way  of  thinking  in  England  In  such  circumstances  of  diffi- 
and  Ireland,  not  merely  for  the  pre-  culty  and  danger,  it  is  not  wonder- 
servation  of  the  reformed  religion  ful  that  the  Scotch  should  have 
in  Scotland,  ^'in  doctrine,  worship,  entered  willingly  into  some  alliance 
discipline,  and  government,'^  but  for  with  EDgland  for  the  purpose  of 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  securing  each  country  against  arbi- 
same    points    in   the    kingdoms   of  trary    power  or    foreign    dictation, 
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whether  io  civil  or  in  sacred  mat-  lie  of  the  sizteeDtb,  or  a  Sootdi 
ters.  Bat  the  League  and  Cove-  OoveDaoter  of  the  seventeenth,  oen- 
nant,  as  we  are  now  able  to  regard  tniy,  oonld  scarcely  be  expected  to 
it,  went  far  beyond  those  tegitimate  refrain  from  measares  of  coercion 
bounds.  Oharles,  as  the  sovereign  for  protecting  and  extending  those 
of  Scotland,  had,  in  the  Parliament  religions  beliefs  which  they  thought 
of  1641,  conceded  all  that  his  people  essential  to  the  honor  of  God*  and 
in  that  country  demanded ;  and  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  themselves 
now  this  League  and  Covenant  was  and  their  dependents.  It  is  only 
made  with  persons  in  another  realm  from  experience  that  true  toleration 
without  the  sanction  of  the  King,  is  learned — when  even  those  who 
to  whose  authority,  in  both  coun-  most  highly  valne  truth  and  abhor 
tries,  it  was  opposed,  and  against  error  are  pontent  to  leave  the  issue 
whose  friends  or  followers  it  was  to  moral  controversy,  and  to  the 
directed.  It  originated,  in  Scot-  innate  vitality  which  truth  pos- 
land,  with  the  Church,  which,  in  sesses,  and  which,  by  the  provid- 
the  distracted  state  of  the  nation,  ence  of  God,  may  be  expected  ulti- 
was  allowed  to  assume  an  undue  mately  to  secure  its  triumph, 
and  dangerous  ioflaenoe  in  civil  The  great  blot,  then,  in  the  Solemn 
afikirs;  and  it  was  entered  into  League  and  Covenant  was  not 
with  the  Enelish  Parliament  not  as  simple  intolerance,  but  that  which 
a  merely  deSndve  alliance,  nor  as  we  have  already  indicated — the 
an  association  for  the  mere  use  of  obligation  which  it  imposed  on 
moral  means  i!I  the  dissemination  those  adopting  it  to  interfere  with 
of  true  religion,  but  as  the  basis  or  the  affairs  of  England  at  all  has- 
accompaniment  of  a  treaty  finder  ards,  and  irrespective  even  of  the 
which  the  Scotch  were  to  furnish  feeling  of  the  English  themselves 
an  army  to  assist  the  English  Puri-  and  to  extirpate  in  that  coun- 
tans  to  put  down  the  Royalists,  and  try  the  opinions  that  were  adverse 
to  establish  by  force,  in  England  to  their  own.  The  evil  involved 
and  Ireland,  the  forms  of  religion  in  this  engagement  was  aggra- 
and  church  government  which  they  vated  by  the  view,  that  the  Co- 
might  think  proper  to  impose.  venant  once  entered  into  was 
Both  of  the  Covenants  are  mark-  ratified  by  Gt)d,  and  became  per- 
ed  by  an  intolerant  spirit;  but  in-  petually  binding.  Supposing  the 
tolerance  was  the  general  fault  of  Scotch  Covenanters  to  have  bad,  in 
the  age,  and  would  not  afford  a  the  first  instance,  some  warrant  for 
ground  for  a  specific  charge.  Tole-  an  alliance  with  the  English  Par- 
ration  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  liament  for  the  promotion  of  objects 
and  some  of  the  best  influences  of  which  were  common  to  both,  thai 
our  nature  are  unfriendly  to  its  Parliament  could  not,  if  it  would, 
progress.  Minds  of  a  sceptical  or  bind  the  English  nation  to  adhere 
indifferent  turn  find  it  easy  to  be  for  ever  to  its  temporary  views  of 
tolerant.  Aa  they  attach  little  church  ^^ovemment;  and  whenever 
credence  and  little  importance  to  the  public  feeling  in  England  show- 
anv  truth,  they  naturally  feel  little  ed  its  inherent  predilection  for  a 
apprehension  as  to  the  diflution  of  gradation  of  ranks  among  the  clergy, 
falsehood.  But  those  men  who,  the  League  and  Covenant  was  a  nol- 
after  an  earnest  search  for  the  truth,  lity,  and  ought  to  have  been  con- 
conceive  that  they  have  found  it,  eidered  at  an  end. 
and  who,  at  the  aame  time,  believe  Very  early  the  Scotch  might  have 
that  its  adoption  is  of  vital  import-  seen  that  their  opinions  were  not 
anoe  to  man's  highest  interests,  are  popular  in  England,  nor  likely  to 
naturally  prompted  to  urge  it  aseal-  be  prevalent  there.  The  repub- 
ously  upon  others,  and  to  employ  "licaos  derided  the  League  and 
every  possible  means  to  suppress  Covenant  as  soon  as  it  had  served 
dangerous  error.    A  Spanish  Catho-  its   purpose;  and,  finally,  the  Eng- 
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lish  Dation  rose  in  a  maes  to  assert  It  cannot  be  matter  of  r^^t 
their  attachment  to  Episcopacy  as  that  the  designs  of  the  Scotch 
well  as  to  monarchy,  and  showed  Presbyterians  in  this  matter  should 
that,  though  not  unwilling  that  have  been  ultimately  defeated,  and 
some  of  the  evils  attending  them  that  the  same  narrow-minded  self- 
should  be  retrenched,  they  were  sufficiency  which  prompted  their 
yet  ready  to  take  them  back  no-  interference  should  have  led  them 
conditionally  rather  than  remain  blindfold  into  a  snare  which  waa 
lunger  under  the  stern  and  gloomy  from  the  first  prepared  for  them. 
sway  of  a  military  despot  and  a  They  undoubtedly  anticipated,  or 
fanatical  sect,  or,  in  what  was  still  hoped,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
worse,  the  anarchy,  both  religious  Presbyterian  polity  in  England  as 
and  secular,  of  no  government  at  all,  the  result  of  the  success  of  the 
and  of  a  swarm  of  the  most  hetero-  Parliamentary  cause,  and  they 
dox  and  heterogeneous  opinions.  thought  that  they  hnd  secured   that 

Amidst  all  these  changes,  how-  object  by  the  terms  of  their  League, 
ever,  the  strict  Covenanters  in  Scot-  But  the  English  Independents,  who 
land  remained  true  to  the  Solemn  were  as  much  opposed  to  Presby- 
league,  not  as  an  engagement  mere-  tery  as  they  were  to  Episcopacy,  had 
ly  for  the  defence  of  their  own  pri-  bad  the  address  to  get  the  stipnla- 
vileges  and  institutions,  but  as  an  tion  framed  in  general  terms  so  as 
obligation  binding  them  by  the  most  merely  to  bind  them  to  a  form  of 
sacred  ties  to  extirpate  Prelacy  in  discipline  and  government  '*  accord- 
England,  and  to  force  their  own  ing  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
discipline,  or  something  like  it,  example  of  the  best  reformed 
upon  the  English  people,  even  chur<!hes"  —  a  phraseology  which 
against  their  wills.  It  was  nothing  left  ample  room  for  subsequent 
to  them  that  the  majority  of  that  debate  and  los3  of  time.  Whether 
nation  were  of  another  way  of  the  Independents  originally  ex- 
tbinking.  Truth  was  absolute  and  plained  their  differences  of  opinion 
eternal,  and  was  wholly  independent  or  not,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
of  numbers.  Neither  was  it  of  any  were  undoubtedly  deceived.  In 
importance  that  the  Erglish  nation  their  unbounded  admiration  of 
on  their  part  threw  off  all  respect  their  own  system,  they  did  not  suf- 
for  the  League,  and  all  recognition  ficiently  estimate  either  the  strength 
of  irs  authority.  The  Covenanters  of  the  objections  against  it,  or  the 
in  Scotland  had  entered  into  a  great  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
bond  with  their  Maker  which  could  the  growing  influence  of  the  Inde- 
not  be  cancelled  :  **  We  have  sworn  pendent  and  Erastian  parties  in 
to  extirpate  Prelacy,  and  we  cannot  England ;  and  they  probably  under- 
go back/'  Has  God,  thou  presump-  stood  still  less  the  very  moderate 
tuous  man,  accepted  thy  oath  thus  views  of  many  of  the  English  Presby- 
to  Feek  out  and  persecute,  even  in  terians,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Eog- 
another  country,  the  creatures  He  lish  people  at  large,  whose  strong 
has  made  —  men  who  believe  in  love  of  private  and  personal  liberty 
His  gospel,  and  who  m^y  even  agree  was  utterly  averse  from  the  dom\^- 
with  thee  in  all  points  of  faith,  iary  visitations  and  inquisitorial  ten- 
though  they  differ  as  to  a  matter  of  dencies  of  the  Presbyterian  judica- 
church  oH^cers?  The  delusion  which  tories  as  then  conducted.  The  Eng- 
founded  and  maintained  in  its  per-  Ibh  Parliament,  with  all  its  Presby- 
mnnence  such  a  pernicious  sense  of  terian  tendencies,  would  not  give  the 
obligation,  was,  indeed,  deep  and  Church  courts  the  power  of  eccle- 
str<)ng,  but  it  can  be  easily  traced  siastical  censures,  without  allowing 
to  one  great  parent  error — the  belief  an  appeal  to  Parliament ;  nor  would 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  they  give  their  sanction  to  Presby- 
of  equally  divine  right  and  indispen-  tery  as  jure  diviiio — a  claim  which 
sable  authority  as  its  doctrine  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  would  ne- 
moral  precepts.  ver    waive,    and    which    they    con- 
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iioned  to  assert  till  tbey  endangered  Govenantere  ought  never  to  be  men- 
aod  ultimately  lost  the  great  object  tioned  without  honoar,  tboagh  its 
of  all  their  struggles.  lustre  may  be  tarnished  by  dark 
The  errors  of  their  position  and  and  disastrous  spots.  We  may  re- 
the  evils  of  their  extreme  opinions  ject  some  of  tbeir  opinions  —  we 
became  peculiarly  conspicuous  after  may  condemn  or  denounce  the  acts 
the  King^s  unhappy  death.  The  of  some  of  tbeir  number ;  but,  as 
League  and  Covenant,  Ftill  consid-  a  body,  tbey  deserve  our  admira- 
ered  to  subsist  as  an  obligation  to  tion ,  for  many  things ;  for  the  high 
interfere  in  the  religious  matters  of  value  which  they  set  on  religious 
England,  and  to  put  down  the  Epis-  truth,  on  personal  piety,  and  on 
copacy  which  was  the  favourite  polity  simplicity  of  worship;  fi>r  the  cour- 
of  half  the  Royalists  in  that  king-  age  and  constancy  with  which  tbey 
dom,  was  forced  upon  Charles  II.  asserted  their  principlf's;  and  for 
at  his  accession,  and  was  held  up  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  and  sof- 
as still  binding  upon  him  at  his  fer  everything  for  conscience'  sake, 
restoration.  It  must  be  obvious  We  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
that,  situated  as  he  was,  the  monarch  tude  for  having  contributed  so  much 
not  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Eng-  to  secure  for  Scotland  the  blessings 
land  and  Ireland,  where  Presbytery  of  civil  liberty,  and  even  for  pro- 
was  not  popularly  acceptable  or  moting  that  which  they  themseiveH 
legally  established,  an  attempt  to  fet-  repudiated  and  detested,  religions 
ter  him  by  such  an  engagement  was  toleration. 

not  only  in  tbe  highest  degree  embar-  It    is  a  subject  for  just    feelings 

raesiog  and  unjust,  but  was  incon-  of  satisfaction,  that  at  the  Bevola- 

sisteut  with   his  plain  duty  to  the  tion,  and    by  the    Union,    Scotland 

rest    of    his    dominions.    False    and  attained    all    tbe   legitimate    objects 

unprincipled  as  Charles  II.   was,   it  which  the    National    Covenant    had 

is  difficult  to  say  how  far  tbe  deter-  proposed ;  while  the  preten8ion3  put 

mination    of    the    Scotch    Covenan-  forward  in  the  Solemn  League  and 

ters  to  maintain  and  to  force  upon  Co^nant  were   positively  and   per- 

the    new  king    the   obligations,  not  emptorily  negatived.                            V 

merely    of   the    National    Covenant,  Independently  of   the    matters   to 

but  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove-  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  pre- 

nant,  may  have  had  a  share  in  occa-  ceding  pages,  Principal   Lee's  book 

sioning    or  aggravating    tbe    misery  will  be  found  to  contain  much  vala- 

and  persecution  with  which  Scotland  able    information    on    the    following 

was  visited  under  that  monarch.  topics :    Tbe   origin    and    history  of 

This  subject  has  not  been  so  folly  this  Scottish  universities ;  the  man- 
discussed  by  Principal  Lee  as  we  agement  of  parochial  schools ;  the 
could  have  wished,  in  consequence,  views  of  the  Church  as  to  forbidden 
apparently,  of  his  regarding  it  as  degrees  ia  marriage,  and  particularly 
belonging  to  tbe  external  rather  as  to  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a 
than  to  the  internal  history  of  the  deceased  wife;  the  progress  of 
Church.  It  is  of  so  much  import-  printing  and  of  importing  books  in 
ance  us  well  as  interest,  and  such  Scotland,,  and  the  use  of  transla- 
extreme  and  mistaken  views  have  tions  of  the  Scriptures;  the  exercise 
been  entertained  with  regard  to  it  of  Church  discipline;  and  the  pro- 
on  both  sides,*  that  it  may  deserve  vision  for  the  poor, 
further  illustration  on  another  op-  We  conclude  by  again  expressing 
portunity.  our  eense  of  the  high  value  of  these 

In  the  mean  time  we  repeat  that  volumes,    and    recommending  ,  them 

our  objections  to  the  Covenants,  and  strongly,  not   only  as    indispensable 

particularly  to  the    Solemn    League  fur  every  student  of  Church  history, 

and   Covenant,  ought  not  wholly  to  but    as    necessary    for    fully   onder- 

determine  our  opinion  of  the  indivi-  standing  the  progress  of  civilidation 

duals    who    originated    or    adopted  and  civil    history  in   both    portions 

them.    The   name   of    the    Scottish  of  the  kingdom. 
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IRON-CLAD   SHIPS   OF   WAR,    AND   OUR    DRPENORS. 

We  endeavonred,  ia  two  preced-  and  the  reflax  all  the  more  Beriom 
iDg  articles,  to  place  before  the  and  damaging.  One  each  effort  de- 
public  the  circamstaDces  which  in-  serves  a  passing  notice,  and  that 
daced  many  naval  officers  to  dis-  not  so  much  from  the  skill  or  abi- 
tmst  ships  of  war  bnilt  of  wood  lity  evinced,  as  from  the  fine  chiv- 
as  a  means  of  national  offence  or  alrons  display  of  feeling  on  behalf 
defence  in  these  days  of  horizontal  of  the  expiring  fleet  of  wooden  ships 
shell  firing  and  rifled  gans;  and  we  by  that  gallant  and  veteran  soldier, 
pointed  oat  the  various  ingenious  Gfeneral  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  It 
methods  by  which  it  was  proposed  was  very  generous,  bat  very  Qaix- 
to  make  iron  a  substitute  for  wood,  otic;  though  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  thus  still  preserve  to  Great  bad  the  argument  in  favour  of  iron- 
Britain  that  command  of  the  seas  clad  ships  not  rested  on  very  exoel- 
which  is  the  life  -  blood  of  her  lent  data,  that  even  a  Purely  miH- 
nafional  greatness.  Three  months  tary  authority  such  as  Sir  Howard 
have  elap>ed  since  those  articles  Douglas  might  have  effectively 
were  published:  ample  time  has  breached  or  demolished  the  iron 
been  allowed  for  counter  -  state-  ship  question.  But  he  did  not ; 
ments,  and  for  errors  to  be  de-  and,  as  the  Times  very  justly  said, 
tected  in  what  we  put  forward.  It  as  recently  as  February  2, "  We  are 
is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
we  are  able  to  say  that  we  have  motion  which  our  French  neigfa- 
to-day  nothing  to  retract,  no  opinion  hours  have  caused  by  the  produo- 
to  modify.  On  the  contrary,  the  tion  of  the  Gloire.  She  has  alreadv 
qoestion  of  iron  ships  of  war,  car-  upset  all  our  ideas  of  marine  archi- 
rying  a  panoply  which  shall  enable  tecture,  and  she  is  likely  enoogh  to 
them  to  scorn  the  long  ranges  of  revolutionise  all  our  theories  of  for- 
Armstrong  or  Whitworth  guns,  has  tification.  The  wooden  walls  of  Old 
gained  steadily  upon  public  favour;  England  are  getting  oat  of  favour, 
and  the  launch  of  the  first  of  our  despite  the  gallant  stand  made  in 
future  fleet  of  fighting  ships  has  their  defence  by  Sir  Howard  Don- 
been  hailed  with  genuine  satisfac-  glas."  The  fact  is,  that  an  exagger- 
tion  from  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  ation  of  the  errors  in  certain  iuven- 
other.  We  never  had  a  doubt  but  tions,  or  specifications  of  inventions, 
that  it  would  be  so.  We  felt  there  affected  the  question  little;  and  the 
was  no  necessity  for  feverish  haste  *' bunkum"  about  the  British  sailor 
in  contradicting  opinions  which  had  being  such  an  extremely  fine  fellow 
no  foundation  except  in  ancient  pre-  that  he  scorned  the  shelter  from  shot 
judices.  If  one  anxiety  upon  the  or  shell  of  which  his  brethren  of  the 
ultimate  issue  ever  troubled  our  re-  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  gladly 
pose,  it  was  the  fear  lest  the  change  availed  themselves  in  deep  trenches 
should  be  so  rapid,  so  sweeping,  that  and  thick  parapets,  was  still  more 
from  utter  disbelief  in  iron  ships  the  foreign  to  the  subject  The  embryo 
authorities  should  jump  to  the  con-  Nelsons  on  Board  H.M.S.  Britannia 
elusion  that  wooden  ones  were  ut-  might  cheer  at  such  a  statement, 
terly  useless.  Every  attempt  to  and  request,  under  momentary  ex- 
dam  up  the  current  of  public  opin-  citement,  to  be  allowed  to  danoe  a 
ion,  and  to  divert  the  general  issue  hornpipe  to  the  melodious  tane  of 
into  questions  of  the  honesty  or  *'  Damn  me,  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that 
personal  rank  or  merits  of  the  op-  Jack's  the  lad  I"  but  those  feelings, 
posing  advocates,  added,  we  felt,  however  much  they  may  tooch 
much  to  this  danger ;  for  such  ex-  young  hearts  at  school,  or  warm  the 
pedients   could    only  be   temporary,  blood    of   fire-eating    veterans,    will 
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have  bat   little  weight    with    those  battering-train    of    a    fleet,     merely 

who    have    taken    part    in   modem  asenmed  a  place  of  pomp  and  show, 

warfare,   and    assaredly    wonld    be  ready    to   fight    any    wooden    ships 

Srotested  against  to-morrow  if  our  that  were  geese  enough  to  come  out 
[inistry  were  to  send  for  Admiral  and  fight  them ;  now  and  then  carrv- 
Smart,  and  desire  him  to  lead  the  ing  troops  about,  but  religiously 
Channel  Fleet  against  the  works  of  avoiding  close  action  with  shore  bat- 
Oberbourg.  We  should  then  much  teries  and  shell  guns, 
like  to  see  the  value  of  Sir  Howard  If  it  was  otherwise,  why  did  they 
Douglas's  arguments  when  applied  not  lead  into  Kinbum?  if  it  was 
to  the  officers  and  seamen  about  to  otherwise,  why  did  they  not  go  in 
be  sacrificed  against  those  granite  and  finish  Sveaborg?  if  it  was 
walls  and  rifled  cannon.  We  can  otherwise,  why  did  they  not  daah 
fancy  the  look  of  incredulity  with  in  and  destroy  the  bridge  across 
which  his  dictum,  that  *'  the  fire  Sebastopol  harbour  when  the  Bus- 
which  did  such  damage  to  the  Bri-  sians  were  retreating  from  the  south 
tish  ships,  and  from  which  they  side  ?  The  ships  were  better,  fleet- 
were  forced  to  withdraw,  was  not  er,  handier  than  ever  our  sailor 
horizontal  fire,  but  plunging,  direct  forefathers  possessed  ;  their  guns 
fire  from  the  Wasp  and  Telegraph  heavier,  and  their  crews  as  good 
batteries,"  would  be  received  by  men  as  ever  fought  with  Nelson  at 
those  who  were  actually  present  in  Copenhagen.  Why  were  not  the 
the  action  of  the  17th  October  1854.  exploits  of  the  great  war  repeated 
And  Jack  **  might  be  so  bold  as  to  in  '54  '55  ?  Because  our  seamen 
ask,*'  if  those  two  batteries  alone  had  learnt  that  a  wooden  fleet  might 
beat  off  that  powerful  fleet,  what  go  in  to  be  sunk,  blown  up,  or 
chance  another  fleet  of  wood  would  burnt,  when  fighting  against  shell 
have  against  the  314  guns  and  32  and  hot  shot,  fired  from  land-bat- 
mortars  said  to  be  mounted  at  teries  well  manned  ;  but  that  they 
Cherbourg  ?  The  men,  however,  could  not  go  in  to  •  conquer.  This, 
who^  were  present  in  tbat  action  and  nothing  but  this,  we  maintain, 
know  that  the  horizontal  fire  of  the  was  the  cause.  Gloss  it  over,  dis- 
enemy  was  especially  inconvenient ;  tort  it,  forget  it,  if  you  please,  but 
that  the  efiects  of  the  hot  shot  and  so  it  was ;  and  to  prevent  all  mis- 
shell  were  better  known  to  them-  apprehension,  we  again  say,  that 
selves  than  to  the  good  people  at  first  our  sailing  ships  of  the  Hue, 
home;  that,  considering  the  Allied  and  then  our  steam  ships  of  the 
fleet  was  repulsed  although  engaged  line,  proved  utterly  unfit  for  the 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile^  the  proba-  purpose  for  which  such  vessels  were 
bilities  are  that,  had  they  fought  at  created — to  batter  down  an  enemy's 
half  that  range,  the  repulse  would  fortifications  or  destroy  his  arsenals, 
have  been  converted  into  an  utter  There  may  be  those  who  are  per- 
defeat,  and  had  that  fleet,  then  or  fectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
subsequently,  attacked  the  forts  at  the  naval  operations  in  1854-55, 
Sebastopol  at  close  quarters,  its  fate  who  say  ships  have  no  right  to  ez- 
would  have  been  exactly  the  fate  of  pect  success  in  attacking  fortresses ; 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope — aani-  who  insist  upon  ignoring  tiie  inven- 
hilation.  That  all  this  was  patent  lions  of  to-day,  and  accept  as  oracn- 
to  the  naval  officers  employed  dur^  lar  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
ing  the  subsequent  operations  in  upon  the  Defences  of  the  United 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  no  unpre-  Kingdom.  With  such  people  we 
judiced  man  can  doubt,  who  goes  entirely  differ.  We  maintain  that 
carefully  over  the  course  pursu&l  under  the  fire  of  iron-cased  ships 
by  Admirals  Lord  Lyons  and  Sir  the  advanced  works  of  Cronstadt 
Richard  Dundas  at  Kertch,  Kin-  would  have  tumbled  down  like  a 
bum,  Sveaborg,  and  Cronstadt  place  built  of  cards ;  that,  although 
The    line-of-battle    ships,     the     old  granite  fortresses  Mj  wooden  ships, 
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they  will  stand  no  chance  ag^ainflt  We  will  not  paose  to  disease  the 
snch  moving  onea  as  the  French  qaestion  with  the  gallant  Penin- 
Gloire;  and  that  the  greatest  power  satar  officer,  whether  the  Gloire  is 
of  offence  and  defence  still  remains  or  is  not  a  failure.  He  says  '*  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy  of  Great  ship  is  not  a  saccess.''  The  MonU 
Britain,  provided  that  that  navy  be  teury  in  repablisbiDg  the  official 
given  the  proper  vessels  and  the  expose  of  the  forces  of  the  French 
proper  weapons.  empire,  just  laid    before    the  Legisla- 

The  very  circamstanoe,  that  since    tive   Council,  replies,  that  the  re^alt 
this  qaestion  has  been   taken  ap  by    of  the  trial  of  the  Gloire  **  presages 
the    press     oar    military   authorities   a  great  progress  in  the  art  of  naval 
have  adopted  two  novelties  in  their   construction,   which    is    doe  to   the 
land   fortiBcations,  is  an    unexpected    Emperor.      Looking    to    the    resnlta 
triumph    for    those    who  believe    in    obtained,  the  Government  coald   not 
iron-clad  ships  of  war.     In   the  first    bat  at  once  adopt  this  system  (iron- 
place,    we     learn,     on    pretty    good    plated  swift  frigates)  in  reference  to 
authority,  that  iron  is  to  be  largely    those    vessels    already    commenoed.** 
employed  as  a  defensive  armour  for   This  report,  we  would  sabmit,  fally 
our    new    fortifications,      We    have    meets     all     the     gallant    GeneraVs 
merely    to   point    out    that,  if  it  is   doubts.     The    Gloire    and   Warrior, 
thus  allowed  to  be  good  for  a  fixed    however,  are  vessels  intended  to  re- 
fortress,    how    much    more    service-   sist  shot  by  sheer  strength  of  side ; 
able    it     will    be    when    that    iron-    but  it  will   be  remembered  that   we 
cased  battery  can  move  its  position    have   recommended  an  improveineot 
at   the  rate  of  ten   miles  an  hour ;    upon    that   idea    in    deflecting  rified 
and,  i<econdly,  the  experiments   with    balls  or  shells.    The  Greneral  is  can- 
Martinis     shell  —  a    hollow    projec-    did  enough  to  allow  that,  althoogh 
tile   filled   with   molten   iron  —  have    Mr.  Jones's    angulated    target    was 
been    so    satisfactorily    conclusive  in    fired  at   with  GS-pound  ball  with  16 
its  power  of  setting  wooden  ships  on    lbs.  of  powder,  at  even  200 yards  ''the 
fire^  that  it  is  said    cupola    furnaces    angulated  side   was    not   penetrated, 
for  our   sea  fortifications  have  been    nor    the  timberwork  by  which  the 
contracted     for    in    large    numbers,    plates    were     backed    up    injared." 
These  shells    will    of  course    be   in    One  such  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  pre- 
no  way  injurious  to  such  iron-cased  judice  or  opinion;    and  every  naval 
ships  as  we  have  advocated,  for  no    leader  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  the 
artilleryman   has    yet    succeeded   in    fragments     of     the     deflected     shot 
driving  any  shell   through  a  4inch    being  so  fatal  to  his  rigging  or  the 
plate  at  even  a  yard^s  distance.     We   deflected  shells  setting  his  masts  and 
claim  these  two  measures,    therefore,    sails  on  fire.      Better    that,  he  will 
as  the  most  recent  official  recognition    say,  than   that  hull  and   men  sboold 
of  the  soundness  of  our    arguments   sutfer,  or  my  magazines  be    reachfrd. 
upon  the  invulnerability  of  iron  and    The  objection   made  to  the   sloping 
the  destructibility  of  wood.     At  the   side    being     anseaworthy    we    were 
same     time,     we    are     assured    bv    the  first    to  point  out,  as  well  as  the 
obstructionists,   in  tones  of  no  small    remedy,  in    a    diagram    of    Oaptain 
exultation,  that  some  public  depart-    Coles's  ship  ;  the  objectiou  is  there- 
ment  has  ordered   large  numbers  of  a    fore    no  longer  tenable.      With    re- 
late  publication,'''    and    disseminated    spect  to  the  assertions  made  by  Sir 
them     as     their    justification.      We    Howard    Douglas,    questioning    the 
must,    therefore,    meet    such    objec-    statements  of  Captain  Cowper  Ooles 
tions   in  that    work   as    are  worthy    an   to   the    weights    of    his    oopolas 
of  notice,   in  order  that  those  who    when     complete,     the     manner     in 
peruse  it  may  not  be  led  astray.  which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  those 

*  <*  An  Answer  to  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Iron-Ciised  Shipa,"  by  General  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  ko. 
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cupolas  coold  be  made  coiDCident  mighty  strQctare  at  present  floating 
with  the  centre  of  motion,  so  that  on  onr  narrow  seas, 
they  shoald  be  truly  balaoced,  tind  When  Sir  Howard  Douglas  mere- 
the  power  with  which  they  could  1y  satisGes  himself  with  asserting 
be  handled  in  a  seaway,  we  leave  his  fitith  in  wood  versus  iron,  we 
to  the  gallant  officer  the  duty  of  would,  with  all  courtesy,  accept 
refuting  the  doubts  in  detail;  it  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  when 
but  we  maintain  that  the  weight  he  qaotes  the  Birkenhead  and  Royal 
of  the  cupola  complete,  fitted  Charter  as  proofs  that  directly  an 
for  sea-service,  will  not  be  greater  iron  ship  is  staved  she  breaks  in 
than  forty-five  tons,  and  that  that  two,  or  directly  she  strikes  a  rock 
comprises  all  the  moving  weight,  that  she  becomes  a  wreck,  we 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  Las,  in  all  maintain  that  he  has  written  of 
probability,  taken  a  cupola  over  the  subject  without  mastering  the 
which  the  War  Office  have  been  doz-  details,  and  has  allowed  temper  and 
ing  for  months,  as  his  standard :  prejudice  to  blind  a  judgmt^nt  natn- 
that  cupola  was  intended  for  shore  rally  defective  upon  nautical  mat- 
defences,  where  weight  was  not  of  ters.  Did  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
much  importance.  We  say,  that  never  hear  of  the  Nemesis,  corn- 
Captain  Coles  has  most  accurately  manded  by  Captain  W.  K.  Hall ; 
balanced  his  weights,  by  the  pecu-  how,  more  than  once,  a  hole  was 
liar  shape  of  his  cone,  and  the  knocked  in  her  bottom  by  unknown 
position  of  the  guns  and  men  rocks — holes  which  would  have  sunk 
within  it ;  and,  furthermore,  having  any  wooden  ship  ;  how  the  water  was 
done  so,  that  there  will  not  be  any  properly  confined  to  one  com  part- 
great  mechanical  genius  needed  to  ment,  and  the  ship  afterwards  laid  on 
make  it  revolve  freely  when  re-  a  beach,  the  hole  covered  over  with 
quired,  or  to  be  fixed  at  the  will  of  a  plate  of  iron,  and  in  the  course 
the  gun's  crew.  In  saying  this  of  a  few  hours  the  Nemesis  again 
much,  we  are  supported  by  the  ready  to  do  good  service?  Did  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  gallant  General  never  hear  of  that 
civil  engineers  and  constructors  of  transport  full  of  troops,  during  the 
naval  machinery.  The  feeling  to  mutiny,  which  caught  fire  in  the 
which  Sir  Howard  Douglas  gives  Indian  Ocean  ;  how  she  burnt  for 
utterance,  that  ships  carrj^ing  a  days,  brave  men  fighting  against 
certain  weight  of  iron  armour  and  the  flames,  and  struggling  to  confioe 
cupolas  **  cannot  swim  upright,*'  is  it  to  one  end  of  the  shell  of  iron 
very  natural  to  a  militliry  man ;  we  which  intervened  between  them  and 
have  often  heard  landsmen  express  eternity  ;  how,  thanks  to  that  ship 
astonishment,  in  still  more  nervous  being  of  iron,  they  were  saved,  for 
strain,  at  our  ships  of  the  Hue,  and  the  fire  was  confined  to  one  com- 
wonder  when  they  roll  over  twenty-  partment ;  and  that,  had  she  been 
five  degrees  how  they  ever  recover  of  wood,  all  those  gallant  soldiers 
themselves.  We  can  only  assure  would  have  perished,  aa  they  did  in 
him  that  they  will  recover  them-  a  cavalry  transport  during  the  Cri- 
Reives ;  and  if  we  cut  down  the  mean  war  ?  In  short,  instead  of 
Rojal  Albert  to  a  height  of  four-  bringing  forward  one  case,  in  which 
teen  feet  above  water  instead  of  the  vessel  was  notoriously  defective 
thirty  feet  (her  height  at  present),  in  longitudinal  strength,  and  an- 
and  put  into  her  an  iron  armament  other,  where  an  ill-fated  ship  ntruck 
equal  to  1123  tons,  instead  of  Uie  against  an  iron-bound  precipitous 
1921  tons  we  should  remove,  that  coast,  where  nothing  created  by 
most  naval  officers  and  all  sailors  man's  hand  could  have  otherwise 
will  agree  with  us,  that  the  small  than  broken  into  fragmenrs,  it 
hull  and  smaller  weights  will  not  would  have  been  but  fair  to  have 
tend  to  make  the  new  fightine  Royal  taken  an  equal  number  of  wooden 
Albert  a  worse   sea-boat  than   the  and    iron    ships   running    upon  any 
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given     track,    and     compared     the   skill  of  her  gallant  captain,  she  just 
loss   by  shipwreck   in  each  descrip-   reached  a  little  cove  m  one  of  the 
tion  of  veesels,    or    turned   to    oar   islands  of  the  Morea.  and  was  beach- 
marine   insnrance    offices   for   infor-   ed  to  prevent  her  foondering,  ontil 
mation    as    to   extra   risk   of   pre-   measures  would  be  taken  to  disoov- 
miums   upon    iron    vessels    against   er  and  secure  the  leak.     Had  bad 
wooden  ones.     This,  however,  would   weather  overtaken  the  Boyal  Albert, 
not  have  served  the  purpose  sought,   or  had  the  strength  of  lier  men  at 
to   revive   faded    prejudices   against   the  pumps  been  taxed    for  another 
iron  ships  touching  their  seaworthi-   day,  she  would  have  gone  down  at 
uesB.    But  we  say  that  such  a  one-   sea.     The  leak    was   discovered   to 
sided  course   of  argument  will   not   be  in  the   dead-wood   of  the  stem- 
do,   and   that   an    iron   ship,    with   post,  or  trunk  of  the  screw-shaft ; 
proper     water-tight      compartments   and  had  she  been  an  iron  ship,  the 
and   a   due   amount  of    longitudinal   water  might  have  been  easily   ood- 
strength,  is  a  safer  ship  to  go  to  sea   fined  to    a   particular    section,  and 
in   than  any   craft  made    of  wood,    there  never    would    have   been    the 
One   would    suppose   that   the    ad-   slightest  risk  to  the   safety   of  the 
vooates  of   wooden  ships  were  able   ship.    The   other   accident   occurred 
to  point  to  instances  of  such  vessels,   to  a  vessel  under  the  command  of 
when   perforated    with   shot,    beiug   the    writer.    She  was   a  long   iron 
able  to  float,  although   they  leaked   craft,   divided    by    two    water-tight 
more  water  than  their  pumps  would   compartments    into    three    sections; 
throw  out !    On  the  contrary,  every   the  engine,  coal-bunkers,  and  all  the 
sailor   knows  that  the  moment  the   dead    weight,  were    within  the  area 
leakage  is  in  excess  of  the  pumping   of    the    centre    section.     We    had 
power,  down  goes  the  wooden  ship,    never  served  in  an  iron  ship  before ; 
t>ecau8e  she  has  no  water-tight  com-   we  had    little  faith    in   her,  and  a 
partments,  and  our   shipwrights  in-    mountain    of  prejudice   in    &vor  of 
sist  that  they  cannot  construct  such   wood.     One    September    night,    in 
compartments.     How  different  it  is   the  Chops  of  the  Channel,  we  came 
in  an  iron  vessel,  properly  construct-    in  collision  with  another  iron  man- 
ed:   one   section  fills,  the  vessel  is   of-war.    Her  rudder   of  solid  metal 
immersed  deeper,  but  the  other  sec-   crushed  the  side  of  our  craft  in  the 
tions   keep    iier   afloat,  and    enable   centre    section,   and    a    torrent    of 
her  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  port,    water   rushed   in,    extinguished    the 
Two   accidents   which    recently   oo-   fires,   laughed  at    the    pumps,   and 
curred    in    the  navy  are  illustrative   filled   all   that  area  comprising  the 
of  these   points.     In   1855,  H.M.S.    entire   centre   section   and    heaviest 
R()jal  Albert  was  returning  to  Malta   portion   of  the   vessel.      The   deck 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  refit      She   was  at  once  brought  on  a  level  with 
was  steaming  through   the   Grecian    the  sea,  and  with   daylight  an  aa- 
Archipelago,    and    had  just    bid    it   tumnal    gale    broke    upon    us.    We 
good- by     astern,    when     a     sudden   were  gallantly  taken  in  tow  by  our 
leak    had    sprung    out     somewhere   consort,  and,  before  the  storm,  made 
near     the     stern-post.     One    pump   for  Kinsale  Harbor,  a  waterlogged 
after    another    was    manned,    until   wreck  ;    but  we  are  bound  to  saj, 
all    were    hard    at   work,  yet    the   that  although  a  wreck,  and  with  the 
water  was  rising  in  the  sbip*s  hold,    crest  of  every  sea  washing  OYest  her. 
The   ship    was   soon    found    to   be   the    craft   was    wonderfully    lively, 
sinking ;    and  the  proud  three-deck-   and  lost  nothing  off  her  decks.    Her 
er,    with   eleven    hundred    souls   on    strength    was    sufficiently    great    to 
board,  only    existed    by   the   heroic   meet  the  enormous  strain  upon  her 
efforts   of    that   host    pumping   for   frame  longitudinally ;  and  iron,  siooe 
sweet    life.     Happily    the    weather   that    day,  has    risen    amazingly   In 
remained    calm,    the   ship   was   put   our  estimation.    We  maintain,  there- 
about, and  by  God's  mercy,  and  the   fore  that  a  ship  of  iron,  thus  properly 
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boilt,  will  be  safer  than  a  wooden  common  sense  tells  ds,  that  not  only 
one  under  all  circumstances  of  leak-  will  the  ^  ras^e  "  go  as  fast,  but  even 
age,  wreck,  or  fire,  llaviog  thus,  faster  —  and  ergo,  speed  and  metal- 
we  trust,  disposed  of  the  noexpect-  lie  protection  are  not  antagonistic 
ed  objection  touching  the  seaworthi-  properiies,  provided  the  weight  of 
ness  of  iron  men-of-war,  there  is  armour  does  not  exceed  the  esti- 
another  point  to  which  we  must  mated  displacement,  and  that  is  a 
tarn  —  the  speed  of  these  new  eo-  mere  question  of  construction,  which 
gines  of  naval  warfare.  Great  speed  can  be  decided  in  any  school  of 
is  insisted  upon  as  essei^tial  to  all  naval  architecture.  But  since  the 
war  ships  ;  and  then  it  is  roundly  speed  of  these  showy,  and,  we  say, 
asserted  by  Sir  H.  Douglas  t?uit  now  useless  Hue -of- battle  ships,  la 
speed  and  metallic  protection  are  an-  brought  forward  as  an  argument 
tagonitiiic  properties.  Now,  had  it  against  the  class  of  which  the  Gloire 
been  said  that  great  hulls  and  great  and  Warrior  are  representatives, 
speed  were  antagonistic  qualities,  let  us  analyse  that  spee^l,  and  see 
we  could  not  only  have  agreed  in  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
such  an  argument,  but  have  ma-  duciug  ships  in  wood  of  great  fight- 
terially  aided  in  coofirming  it  by  ing  powers  and  great  speed.  We 
proofs  that  up  to  the  present  hour  happen  to  be  pretty  conversant 
neither  Eogland  nor  France  possess  with,  and  to  have  closely  watched, 
a  line -of- battle  ship  or  heavy  frigate  the  passages  made  of  late  by  line- 
which  can  boast  of  speed,  except  of -battle  ships  and  frigates  of  great 
when  the  wind  is  fair  and  weather  horse  •  power,  whose  deeds  in  Stokes 
moderate.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  Bay  or  Plymouth  Sound  have  re- 
we  do  possess  ships  of  wood  that  joiced  the  gobemouches  of  the  home 
can  fight  in  line  of  battle,  and  ports  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  seen 
that  they  command  at  all  times  a  the  feats  of  old  sailing  ships  eclips- 
speed  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  ed.  We  note  that  our  Channel 
mail-clad  ships,  we  say  that  can  Fleet,  composed  of  those  new  ships, 
easily  be  disproved.  For  instance,  cannot  go  foi  a  cruise  without  com- 
since  we  last  wrote  upon  the  sub-  ing  back  to  be  generally  docked : 
ject  of  weights  and  displacement  it  is  the  screw,  we  are  told,  which 
in  the  conversion  of  a  wooden  shakes  them  to  pieces ;  and  that 
three-decker  to  a  ship  with  ar-  they  are  very  uneasy  and  yerj  un- 
mour  and  guns  placed  in  Captain  handy,  we  have  ample  evidence, 
Coles's  cupolas,  we  find  that  a  naval  in  professional  stories,  of  one  noble 
architect  has  been  employed  to  care-  ship  pitching  a  bow  gun  overboard 
fully  compute  all  the  weights  to  be  between  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  of 
removed  from  the  one  description  others  that  almost  rolled  themselves 
of    craft,'*'    and    to    compare   those  keel  out  of  water  off  Naples.    One 

weights  with  the  iron  plates,  guns,   day  H.M.S. comes  home  with 

and  cupolas  to  be  substituted.    The  her  steering  apparatus  out  of  order; 

result  is  a  saving  in  weight  of  seven  then    some    other    ship's    Kingston 

hundred    tons.      Now,    merely  look-  valves  leak  ;  and  so  on.    A  Hne-of- 

ing  to  the  question  of  speed,  surely  battle  ship  and  a  frigate,  the  types 

no  one  is  going  to  persuade  us  that  of  their  respective  classes,  are  sent 

a    hull    so    wonderfully    reduced    in  to  escort  her  Majesty  to   Antwerp. 

area,  and  a  weight  of  seven  hundred  The  frigate  had  recently  discovered 

tons  less,  may  not  be  driven  through  that   she    was   too    big    for  a  new 

wind  or  water  as  fast  as  before,  with  harbour     expressly    constructed     at 

the  same  engines  and  power.    Why,  Jersey    for   frigates   to   lie   in   and 


*  We  have  excellent  authority  for  saying,  that  wo  lo  far  underestimated  the 
weights  to  be  removed  in  cutting  down  a  screw  ihree-decker,  that  instead  of  it  being 
1100  tons,  as  stated  in  our  December  number,  they  actually  amount  lo  2807  torn 
—a  proof  that  we  have  in  no  way  overstated  our  case. 
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watch  Gberbonrg ;  and  now  the  afforded.  The  gallant  Peel  longed 
line -of- battle  ship  discovered  that  to  be  where  hia  coantrv^s  hoooar 
she  was  too  big,  drew  too  much  was  imperilled  ;  and  had  aoy  mmii 
water,  and  was  too  unhandy  to  go  told  him  that  his  frigate  woald  not 
up  to  Antwerp.  She  struck  on  a  steam  down  to  Singapore  direct  in 
shoal  off  Dunkirk,  and  came  home  the  teeth  of  the  breeze,  he  woold 
to  be  docked.  The  frigate  was  have  laughed  such  an  idea  to 
taken  up  the  Scheldt  by  a  Belgian  scorn.  However,  he  was  aoon  nil- 
pilot,  who  still  talks  of  handling  deceived.  There  was  a  short  chop 
that  long  ship  as  a  feat  he  shall  of  a  sea,  and  a  stiff  breeze  aguo^t 
never  forget  It  may  be  sup-  the  Shannon  ;  the  speed  gradaally 
posed  that  in  deep  ocean,  with  a  became  less  and  less,  down,  we  be- 
straight  given  course,  these  new  lieve,  to  three  or  four  knots  pe^ 
leviathans  would  answer  better,  hour.  Not  all  "  the  king's  horses 
but  it  is  not  so :  experience,  there  or  all  the  king's  men "  could  pall 
as  elsewhere,  points  to  the  fact,  that  that  heavy  hull,  those  ponderoos 
we  have  not  jet  succeeded  in  com-  spars,  up  to  windward  ;  all  her  coal 
bining  on  one  keel  the  swiftness  would  be  burnt  out  when  half-way 
of  the  hawk  with  the  power  of  the  to  her  destination,  and  the  ve^ael 
rhinoceros.  Last  autumn  the  Hero,  be  too  light  for  beating  against 
of  91  guns  and  600  horse -power,  a  contrary  wind.  The  Shannon 
was  especially  selected  from  our  had  to  be  put  under  sail  and 
fleet  to  carry  H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  steam,  and  work  her  way  to  Singa- 
Wales  to  Canada  and  back.  We  pore  ;  she  took  exactly  twice  the 
find  that  she  had  to  be  towed  part  time  to  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  way  there ;  that  her  great  that  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
draught  or  unhandiness  caused  her  steamer  would  require.  The  Pearl, 
to  ground  so  frequently  during  the  a  21  •  gun  screw  corvette  of  still 
voyage,  that  she  lust  fore  -  foot  and  greater  proportionate  steam  power, 
false  -  keel  by  touching  the  ground  ;  had  to  do  likewise  ;  and,  as  if  to 
and  all  England  knows  what  anxiety  show  that  the  fallacy  called  great 
her  melancholy  long  voyage  back  speed  prevails  amongst  foreigners 
caused  in  every  homestead.  It  is  pa-  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  fullow- 
tent,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  se-  ing  year,  1858,  a  French  and  an 
cured  speed,  except  under  favourable  American  frigate,  each  ctill  more 
circumstances,  in  even  our  crack  line-  perfect  than  the  Shannon  as  fia^t- 
of  -  battle  ships.  Is  great  speed  to  goers  in  fine  weather,  failed  to  carry 
be  found  in  our  50  -  gun  frigates  ?  the  ambassadors  of  their  respective 
We  know  of  one  that  was  tested  in  countries  up  against  a  force  of  mon- 
an  emergency,  and  the  result  we  soon  which  any  of  our  packet  -  boats 
believe  to  be  illustrative  of  what  would  have  laughed  at.  So  much 
would  be  the  case  with  all.  When  for  ves^ls  that  have  been  snppo^ 
the  news  of  the  Indian  mutiny  to  possess  great  speed,  and  what 
reached  China  in  1857,  there  hap-  they  have  done  when  tested.  Of 
pened  to  be  available  at  Hong-  course  apologists  will  say,  fiat 
Kong  a  consid<irable  military  force,  look  at  our  Mersey  and  Ariadne, 
and  some  reputed  fast  men-of-war  ;  the  former  of  40  and  the  latter 
amongst  others,  the  flying  Shannon,  of  only  26  guns.  We  reply.  Test 
a  50  •  gun  frigate  of  600  horse  -  power,  them  in  a  trip  on  end  to  Q^iebec 
supposed  to  be  able  to  steam  ten  and  bick  ;  they  may  be  wanted  to 
knots.  The  adverse  monsoon  was  do  it  on  an  emergency  some  day. 
blowing,  but  with  no  great  force.  The  Ariadne  fancied  she  could  have 
and  the  Shannon  accordingly  was  done  wonders  during  the  late  oraise 
despatched  to  the  rescue  of  Cal-  if  not  foot -tied  by  the  Hero.  That 
cntta  and  our  viceroy.  It  was  a  is  a  very  old  naval  fancy.  We  have 
point  of  the  utmost  importance  seen  enough  to  doubt  the  speed  of 
that    the    aid    should    be    quickly  our  screw  ships  of  large  siie  when 
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steaming  against  a   bead    sea ;    and  tainiog  great  speed,  we  have  iq  oar 

although    the    Ariadne    may    do    it,  present     fleet    uf     liners    sacrificed 

she  is  only  a  corvette,  and  we  should  three    great    essentials— stability    of 

besorry  to  pay  the  bill  for  damages  gun-platform,    the  handiness   of   the 

to  hull  and  spars ;  and  of  her  power  ships,  and  the  power  of  keeping  th6 

of  motion   we  need   have  no  doubt  sea  for  lengthened  periods, 

when  it  ptands    recorded,    that    she  To     unprofessional     men,     great 

lurched   3G°  to  38°  to  leeward,  and  speed,    90-gua    ships    flying    about 

rolled  24°  to  26°  to  windward  in  an  like  dolphins,  must  be  a  very  taking 

Atlantic    sea,  '*with    a    deep,  slow,  spectacle;  and  to  such  it  may  appear 

heavy  motion,  as  if  almost  at  times  that  a  fleet  of  fast  vessels  stationed 

about  to  capsize."    We  say  therefore,  off  Cherbourg,  another  off  Brest,  and 

again,  that  these  fast  ships  are  quite  a  third  off  Toulon,  would  be  able  to 

as  uneasy,  bur,  without  the  speed  of  catch  an    enemy  directly  he    issued 

the  Gloire  or  Warrior.  from  his  port,  and  make  him  fight 

It    must    be    clearly    understood  on  our  own   terms ;    but   remember 

that  we  thus   expose   the   fallacy  of  you  are  then  assuming  that  we  have 

what  is  called    great   speed   in   big  succeeded  in  creating  an   engine  of 

ships,    merely  with    a  view  to    cut  naval  warfare   that  the  enemy  can- 

the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  not  imitate,  and   does   not   possess, 

those  who  allow  that   the  new  class  If  his  fleet  seizes  a  favourable  op- 

of    war-ships    have    great    fighting  portunity  for  a  good  start,  and  puts 

f)Ower,  but  must  necessarily  have  to  sea,  how  are  you  going  to  catcli 
ess  speed  than  those  we  at  pre-  him,  when  his  speed  is  as  great  as 
sent  possess ;  for  we  have  no  wish  yours  ?  Why,  it  is  mathematically 
to  urge  the  want  of  speed  as  an  demonstrative  that  the  achievement 
alarming  deficiency  in  a  class  of  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  steam 
vessels  which,  as  line-of-liattle  will  enable  ao  enemy's  fleet  to 
ships,  are  intended  to  represent  the  fight  his  battle  where  and  when  br 
heavy  batteries  of  our  fleet.  It  is  pleases,  far  oftener  than  in  the 
not  upon  the  score  of  want  of  speed  olden  day.  Nelson^s  chase  of  the 
we  condemn  those  towers  of  wood;  French  fleet  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
it  is  because  they  are  unfit  to  cope  the  West  Indies  and  back  again, 
with  iron-clad  ships,  and  because  will  no  doubt  have  again  to 
they  are  unfit  to  cope  with  land  be  repeated  upon  a  still  grander 
batteries  firing  shell  and  hot  shot;  scale.  The  condition^  of  relative 
and  although  we  maintain  that  the  speed  will  remain  much  the  same; 
new  Gloires  and  Warriors  will  be  but  the  enemy  will  now  have,  in 
as  fast  or  faster  than  those  hulks,  steam-engines,  a  much  greater 
still  we  deprecate  most  earnestly  power  of  strategical  combination ; 
sacrificing  fighting  power  in  those  and  as  Louis  Napoleon  showed  the 
vessels  to  the  racing  disposition  of  Austrian  generab  in  Italy,  so  will 
to-day.  We  cannot,  with  our  wide-  he  one  day  show  us,  that  the  steam- 
spread  dominions,  our  colonies  and  engine  is  the  secret  by  which  plans 
commerce  dotted  all  over  the  sur-  decided  upon  at  a  council* table  may 
face  of  the  globe,  expect  to  be  su-  be  executed  with  certainty  by  sea 
perior  at  every  assailable  point ;  as  well  as  by  land.  We  do  not  deny 
and  we  should  utterly  fail  if,  in  the  that  fast  vessels  will  be  required — 
event  of  a  war  with  a  great  maritime  ay,  faster  than  any  Nelson,  Howe, 
power,  we  attempted  to  be  every-  or  Blake  ever  thought  of;  but  such 
where  in  force  at  the  same  time — a  fast  vessels  must  be  the  light-horse 
strategy  which  seems  to  be  indl-  of  our  navy,  to  hang  upon  the 
cated  by  the  powerful  efforts  made  epemy's  track,  to  go  ahead  of  his 
to  produce  that  marine  impossibil-  fleet,  warn  and  prepare  those  who 
ity,  great  fighting-power  and  great  may  be  threatened  with  attack,  and 
speed.  That  it  is  an  impossibility  give  us  the  intelligence  in  time  to 
we  verily  believe ;    for,  without  at-  convert   a    temporary    success    upon 
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the  part  of  a  foe  ioto  a  final  dis-  men  who  are  protected  by  iron 
aster,  or  to  foil  a  combination  by  bomb-proofs  I  There  is  no  looger  a 
aseoming  the  initiative.  To  do  doubt  npon  this  point  in  the  miods 
that  with  enccess,  our  heavy  ships  of  oar  working  officers  and  seamen, 
must  be  handy,  good  sea- boats,  — "  iron-dnd  ships  can  only  he  met 
and  capable  of  closing  with  iron-  by  iron-dad  ships^''*  is  the  general 
clad  batteries  or  granite  fortresses,  opinion  of  those  directly  interested  in 
They  may  possess  all  these  quali-  the  question ;  and  to  that  opinion 
ties,  command  a  good  speed  of  ten  the  country  and  its  rulers  must 
or  eleven  knots  per  liour  under  come,  if  they  intend  we  should 
favourable  circumstances,  and  from  stand,  as  of  yore,  in  the  vanguard 
four  to  five  knots  against  stiff  of  nations.  Upon  that  general 
breezes  and  a  head  sea.  Such  ground,  therefore,  irrespective  of 
should  be  our  seagoing  heavy  bat-  the  comparative  merits  of  inclined 
tering-ships,  such  would  be  the  or  vertical  armour,  great  speed,  or 
class  of  vessels  to  which  we  refer-  steadiness  of  platform,  let  us  dis- 
red  in  our  December  number;  and  cui>s  the  character  that  this  new 
if  we  had  them,  God  help  all  the  navy  should  assume, 
flying  Mersejs  built  of  wood,  and  We  cordially  agree  with  Sir  How« 
carrying  solid  C8  pounders  of  95  ard  Dougla?,  and  with  M.  Richild 
cwt,  that  fell  into  their  clutches.  Grivel,  in  his  work  entitled  Attaqua 
Landsmen  talk  of  ships  carrying  et  Bomhardements  Maritimes,  that 
such  guns  as  those  68-pounders,  and  navies  should  for  the  future  consst 
fighting  thom  in  a  sea-way  when  of  two  distinct  forces— the  one 
chasing  at  great  speed.  It  is  enough  intended  for  deep-sea  cruising  aod 
to  make  sailon>,  and  especially  sea-  fighting  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
men  gunners,  groan  at  such  mis-  ocean,  which  may  be  called  the 
taken   impressions  of  what    artillery    Offensive  Fleet ;   and    the    other,  an 

Eractice  is  upon  the  high  seas.  We  e^^pecial  force  to  be  retained  at 
now  fast  ships  in  which  it  would  home  or  in  colonies,  as  a  de- 
be  dangerous  to  cast  loose  such  fence  against  invasion,  or  the  De- 
guns,  much  less  fire  them,  even  fensive  Fleet.  The  Frenchman  jnstly 
when  at  anchor  in  open  roadsteads  says :  "  Vo  the  war  fleet,  composed 
with  a  sea  running.  Not  one  of  our  of  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and 
present  despatch-boats  will  fight  other  vessels  of  great  draught,  the 
such  guns  in  a  sea-way ;  none  of  our  command  of  the  ocean  and  deep 
two  hundred'  gunboats  can  carry  water  will  ever  belong."*  Who 
them  at  sea ;  and  we  would  like  to  would  qucbtion  such  a  trnism  ? 
see  the  Mersey's  practice  with  a  Ships  that  cannot  cmise  in  deep 
moderate  beam  swell  in  the  Bay  of  water  and  fight  in  deep  water  wiU 
Biscay.  No,  no!  believe  us,  reader,  most  certainly  not  command  the 
that  the  armour  question  was  car-  seas.  But  we  do  not  see  in  this 
ried  the  day  our  sailors  were  statement  any  ground  for  the  £ng- 
obliged  to  cast  aside  their  handy  liah  general-officer  quoting  it  as 
32-pounder  guns,  and  take  to  these  an  argument  against  the  employ- 
huge  GSpounders,  which  weigh,  ment  of  iron-clad  ships  in  the 
with  their  carriages,  nearly  five  tons,  capacity  of  such  deep-sea  cruisers — 
Such  cannon  can  only  be  worked  it  only  means  that  you  are  not  to 
with  safety  or  certainty  in  smooth  ^end  craft  built  for  great  speed, 
water  and  then  woe  to  those  who  short  cruises,  and  shallow  water,  to 
have  to  fight  them  behind  but-  circumnavigate  the  globe  on  the 
tresses  of  wood  over  accessible  trail  of  an  enemy;  and  we  may 
magazines    of    powder,    against    the    therefore  say,  that  the  necessity  for 


*  "A  la  flotto  de  guerre  vaissoaux,  frigates  et  autns  batiments  dun  grand  tirant 
d'eau,  appartiendra  tonjours  la  souveraiuctc  sur  rocean  et  dans  Ics  eaux  profondes.*' 
—Page  61). 
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dividiDg  onr  naval  forces  id  to  two  board  the  Redan.  Boarders  woald 
distinct  bodies — the  .  offensive  and  hnd  themselves  on  an  open  deck, 
defensive  fleet — is  very  generally  swept  by  a  storm  of  ballets  from  a 
established.  shell-proof  redoubt,  which  has  very 
The  offensive  fleet  shoald  consist  properly  been  constracted  upon  her 
of  iron-clad  vessel?,  improvements  upper  deck.  Apologising  for  this 
upon  the  Gloire,  and  capable  of  digression,  which  we  have  been  led 
fighting  in  line  of  battle,  or  of  at-  into  to  meet  one  of  the  many  ill- 
tacking  maritime  fortresses.  If  op-  digested  assertions  against  armour- 
poined  to  wooden  ships,  they  will  clad  vessels,  we  return  to  our  offen- 
annihilate  them — if  to  granite  forts,  sive  sea-going  fleet 
they  will  breach  and  destroy  them  ;  The  heav;|j  sea-going  frigate  should 
and  should  they  do  battle  with  iron-  be  modifications  of  the  Warrior  cla«8, 
clad  fleets  and  forts,  the  conditions  the  power  of  keeping  the  sea  not 
of  the  flght  will  be  equal,  and  vie-  being  entirely  sacrific^  to  enormous 
tory  will  go  with  the  bravest,  and  speed.  Their  armour  need  not  be 
not  with  the  men  who  are  best  as  heavy  as  that  upon  the  new  ships 
armed  or  protected.  The  power  of  of  the  line,  and  the  citadel  might  be, 
closing  with  the  foe  will  then  be  a  for  the  present,  confined  to  the  oen- 
certainty  ;  for  the  i?sue  we  need  tre  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  insure  good 
have  no  anxiety.*  But  we  contend  sea-going  qualities,  combined  with 
that  mere  speed  in  weak  wooden  the  power  of  keeping  at  sea.  All 
vessels  will  never  give  us  the  power  our  corvettes,  despatch-vessels,  and 
of  closing  and  achieving  a  victory  gunboats  capable  of  fighting  their 
against  iron-clad  ships  of  the  line,  guns  on  the  ocean  should  have 
For  instance,  if  a  martello  tower  their  weight  of  armament,  spars, 
were  baik  on  Plymouth  breakwater,  and  gear  so  reduced  as  to  bear 
fixed  and  invulnerable,  what  pros-  a  coat  of  inch-iron,  and  be  thus 
pect  would  the  finest  of  our  fast  rendered  shell  and  hot-shot  proof. 
frifr»ites  have  of  capturing  it,  if  she  We  are  aware  that  experimental- 
rushed  round  and  round  it,  or  at  it,  ists  are  prepared  to  dispute  the 
for  any  given  number  of  minutes  policy  of  this  measure  by  the 
that  we  may  suppose  her  to  remain  assertion,  that  a  vessel  thus  coated 
under  its  telling  fire?  '^Oh!  but  with  iron  is  not  invulnerable  to 
we  board  and  carry  it,  sword  in  ordinary  shot  at  close  quarters,  and 
hand."  Yes,  provided  you  reach  it  that  every  shot  passing  through  the 
before  you  are  in  flames  or  blown  side  of  iron-coated  vessels  breaks 
up ;  and  even  ihen,  let  those  who  into  fragments,  and  becomes  as 
talk  of  boarding  a  vessel  or  fort^  langrage — more  fatal  to  the  gun- 
before  it  is  beaten  or  surprised,  crews  than  ordinary  shell.  We 
take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  reply  that  we  would  prefer  a 
model  of  Captain  Coles's  proposed  quantity  of  cold  iron  occasionally 
ship,  and  they  will  be  wiser  upon  flying  amongst  our  men  to  the 
that  score.  Boarding  the  Gloire  explosion  of  shell  between  decks  or 
before  she  was  beaten  by  artillery  in  the  side,  to  the  risk  of  blowing 
practice  would  be  very  like  our  up  magazines,  or  to  that  of  having 
attempt  of   the    18th    June  1855  to  our  vessel   set    on   flre  by   Martin's 


*  Sir  Howard  Douglii?,  with  much  faith  in  wood,  seems  to  think  our  60-gun 
frigates  could  contend  with  the  new  French  iron-plated  ones.  But,  poetry 
apart,  how  a  wooden  Mersey  is  ever  to  closa  aa  iron-clad  Gloire,  iheir  speed 
being  equal,  is  a  question  which  no  seaman  can  resolve.  And  even  supposing 
the  Gloire  generou«>ly  allowed  the  Mersey  to  come  within  the  400  yards  at  whicli 
the  Mersey's  guns  would  tell  ou  the  Gloire^s  armour,  the  Mersey  could  only  dro 
solid  cold  shot  through  that  armour,  whilst  she  would  bo  as  vulnerable  as  a  wicker 
basket  to  every  shell,  hot  shot,  and  combustible  hurled  from  hor  enemy's  rifled 
cannon.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  fatal  i&suo  of  4such  a  combat,  unless  ho  question 
the  valour  of  the  enemy  ? 


V 
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molten  iroD.  In  the  next  plaoe,  we  ant  an  clement  of  the  British  Xetj 
would  construct  for  our  sea-going  as  the  "  arms "  and  "  lege "  repre- 
fleet  a  particular  class  of  very  fast  sen  ted  by  the*  liners  and  frigatea. 
advice-boat?,  improvements  upon  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
the  Banshee  and  Garadoc.  They  remodelling  of  our  sea-going  fleet 
should  mount  a  solitary  rifled  cannon,  does  not  necessarily  entail  a  fright* 
show  very  little  bull  above  water,  ful  expenditure  of  public  money, 
and  only  carry  fore-and-aft  sails.  We  possess,  for  the  present,  Teasels 
These  would  be  the  scouts  of  our  which  will  cut  down  and  adapt 
sea-going  fleet,  and  their  size  and  themselves  to  all  tyit  the  last  pro- 
capacity  should  be  such  that,  with-  posed  class;  and,  if  advisable,  some 
out  reference  to  their  fighting  quali-  of  the  dear  wooden  lioe-o'- battle 
ties,  they  might  in  a  stretch  go  di-  ships  may  be  preserved  as  cariosl- 
rect  to  America  or  Constantinople,  ties  in  time  of  peace,  or,  in  the  event 
By  them,  a  naval  commander-in-  of  a  war,  be  oflered  to  volanteer 
chief  will  be  able  to  give  or  obtain  crews,  of  those  who  still  have  ftAih 
rapid  information  of  an  enemy's  in  such  solemn  shams.  At  the  same 
movements,  without  breaking  down  time,  build  no  more  hulls  of  wood 
His  fleet  in  will-o'-wisp  chases,  for  lioe-of- battle  or  frigate  work. 
Rapid  information  is  now  more  than  We  now  turn  to  the  defensive 
tver  essential  to  success  in  naval  fleet,  and  it  is  high  time  we  did 
warfare,  and  he  will  win  in  future  so,  for  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
wars  who  is  first  aware  of  a  false  very  recently  been  startled  by  a 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  his  ad-  pamphlet*  by  a  naval  officer,  wnieh 
versary.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  mag-  shows,  upon  incontrovertible  data, 
iiificent  fleets  of  fast  merchant  that  the  elaborate  Report  of  the 
steamers,  it  might «  be  suggested  Commissioners  for  the  Defence  of 
that  they  could  be  profitably  em-  the  United  Kingdom,  laid  before 
ployed,  instead  of  such  advice-boats,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  last  year, 
We  demur  to  thi.'>,  because  we  know  dissolves  into  thin  air  before  the 
that  during  the  Crimean  war  all  novel  appliances  of  naval  warfare 
our  merchant  steamers  were  requir-  developed  by  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
i'd  for  other  service,  and  that,  as  peror  of  the  French.  The  Gloire  may 
it  was,  the  communication  between  be  said  to  have  steamed  through  onr 
Britain  and  her  colonies  was  iocon-  Coast  Defences.  They  as  yet  only 
veniently  interfered  with  by  vessels  exist  on  paper,  but  we  have  already 
being  taken  up  by  our  Government,  paid  the  first  instalment  of  fourteen 
In  tlie  event  of  a  war  with  France,  millions  sterling,  which  they  are  to 
or  against  European  powers  allied  cost.f  Our  naval  oflicer  places 
ngttinst  us,  the  demand  for  mer-  before  us  the  chart  annexed  to  the 
chant  steamers  to  support  our  fleets  Report  of  that  Commission,  with 
or  armies  abroad  would  be  still  all  the  proposed  fortifications  by 
greater  than  in  18.>l-r)5 ;  whilst  it  which  the  dockyard  and  arsenal 
would  be  perfectly  suicidal  to  send  of  Portsmouth  are  to  be  secured 
abroad  the  whole  of  a  mercantile  from  a  hostile  attack  by  a  fleet 
steam  fleet  so  necessary  for  the  de-  carrying  rifled  cannon.  And  then, 
fence  of  the  mother-country.  More-  drawing  a  few  lines,  he  proves, 
over,  we  hold  that  vessels  expressly  in  spite  of  all  the  bricks,  granite,  and 
constructed  for  especial  service  will  guns  piled  at  a  coat  of  £2,400,000 
always  execute  that  service  best,  sterling  upon  the  shoals  about 
and  assuredly  "  the  eyes "  of  a  fleet  Spithead,  that  an  enemy's  fleet 
will  in  the  next  war,    be  as  import-  might    steer     on    a     straight    given 


♦  Oiir  Kutiorial  Defences.  By  Captain  Cowper  P.  COLSS,  R.  N.  Mitchell, 
Charing  Cross. 

f  Tho  estimate  is  £1 1,850,000  for  the  coast  alone;  and  the  central  depot,  witli  ron- 
necting  lines  cf  railroad  and  electric  telegraph,  will  cost  at  least  £2,15u,000  more. 
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coarse  ioto  that  Spitbead  anchorage,  slowly,  woald  disconcert  the  beet 
and  never  pass  within  1000  yards  mortar  practice;  and  if  vertical  fire 
of  any  of  the  new  fortification?,  is  so  fatal,  we  should  like  to  know 
Remember,  no  one  says  that  an  why,  aoder  that  *'  hellish  fire  **  to 
iron-clad  ship  can  be  injared  at  which  Sveaborg  was  sabjected,  no 
a  greater  distance  than  500  yards  bombs  sank  the  Russian  three- 
by  even  rifled  cannon ;  and  when  decker  which  lay  across  the  har- 
arrived  at  Spithead,  that  that  bourns  mouth.  The  fact  is,  vertical 
enemy ^s  fleet  will  be  1900  yards,  fire  is  all  very  well  against  large 
or  more  than  a  mile,  from  any  areas  and  fixed  objects— it  does  not 
fortification,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  against  movable  ships  of 
all  Portsmouth  lies  within  a  radius  wood,  much  less  bomb-proof  ones, 
of  8000  yards  from  the  enemy.  The  Commissioners  acknowledge  as 
What  the  enemy  could  then  do  is  much  in  their  report.  "  We  con- 
well  told  by  the  Commissioners '  in  struct  lofty  fortresses,  and  fire  down 
their  Report.  "  We  have  received  upon  your  decks,'*  urges  a  gentle 
evidence  from  high  authorities,  and  warrior,  well-up  in  Howard  Doug- 
we  are  ourselves  persuaded  of  the  las's  valuable  work, "  and  so  outflank 
fact,  that  a  mass  of  buildings  occu-  the  vertical  armour  of  your  side.*' 
pying  such  an  area  (551,760  yardf),  Ingenious,  clever,  but  not  sound 
and  containing  such  combustible  argument,  we  say.  A  sailor,  if  he 
materials  as  abound  in  Portsmouth  had  vertical  armour  on  his  ship, 
dockyard,  can  be  set  fire  to,  and  al-  would  take  good  care  to  engage  at 
most  entirely  destroyed,  by  rifled  sucA  a  distance  that  you  should  not 
ordnance  at  a  distance  of  8000  enfilade  his  decks.  For  instancie, 
yards.'*  Nothing  can  be  more  con-  a  gun  would  require  to  be  higher 
elusive ;  for  to  that  very  range  C>ip-  than  the  top  of  St.  PanVs  to  enfilade 
tain  Coles  shows  a  hostile  mail-clad  the  decks  of  the  Gloire^  as  she 
fleet,  armed  with  rifled  cannon,  can  steamed  between  the  forts  on  the 
reack  with  impunity,  unless  tliey  Warner  and  Horse-Tail  into  Spit- 
be  met  by  vessels  of  a  similar  cha-  head.  The  loftier  your  fortresses, 
racter  and  equally  well  armed,  and  the  easier  for  the  iron  ship  to 
then  the  forts  would  be  perfectly  assail  them.  If  you  go  inland  and 
superfluous,  because  they  would  give  try  to  get  away  from  breaching 
no  support  to  the  British  fleet,  in  range,  you  must  go  still  higher  to-. 
consequence  of  being  beyond  effi-  wards  the  clouds;  and  if  you  come 
cient  range,  and  they  would  stand  to  the  edge  of  deep  water,  we  will 
merely  to  fulfil  the  friendly  office  of  close  with  your  forts  at  once,  and 
warning  the  toe  ofl*  the  shoals.  We  see  whether,  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
know  that  some  engineers  have  al-  feet  from  your  walls,  you  can  de« 
ready  put  forth,  as  remedies  for  press  any  gun  upon  us  to  an.  angle 
these  defects,  the  following  pro-  of  58  degrees.  Besides,  why  should 
posals  and  statements, — That  the  we  fight  you  with  vertical  armour 
number  of  forts  should  be  increased,  when  inclined  armour  is  fdund  to 
We  reply.  Then  your  original  plan  be  so  much  better?  And  you  will 
must  be  utterly  defective ;  and,  in  find — oh  1  credulous  believer  in  such 
the  words  of  Captain  Coles,  '*  If  a  mode  of  enfilading  a  ship's  decks — 
these  supplementary  forts  (five  in  that  if  you  place  the  ship  and  fort 
number)  are  already  proposed  before  upon  paper,  and,  according  to  scale, 
the  others  are  commenced,  how  many  work  out  the  height  and  distance 
more  will  be  found  necessary  before  necessary  for  a  gun  to  be  placed  eo 
the  arrangement  is  completed  ?"  as  to  project  a  shot  against  *an  in- 
Then  ^'  mortars  from  the  new  dined  plane,  such  as  that  proposed 
works  would  sink  the  enemy  under  for  the  armour  of  a  warship  by 
a  vertical  fire."  We  don't  believe  Mr.  Jones  or  Captain  Coles,  the 
they  would  :  ships  with  inclined  depression  of  that  gun  would  have 
sides,  and    guns  in    cupolas  moving  to    be   greater   than   any   gun    was 
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ever  fired  at  either  on  shore  or  when  he  attempts  to  follow  ap  hie 
afloat— namely,  58  degrees  of  de-  sauces^,  by  a  defensive  naval  force 
preBsion  below  the  horizontal  *  — one  capable  of  rapid  conceDtration 
This  expose  of  the  fallacies  in-  — one  against  the  action  of  wbiob 
volved  in  an  attempt  to  transfer  no  strategical  skill  or  calcolatloD 
the  defence  of  Britain  to  fixed  bat-  of  the  enemy  can  be  prepared — 
teries  instead  of  movable  ones —  one  of  which  no  foreigner  can  say, 
forts  instead  of  ships — might,  if  as  we  lieard  a  gallant  officer  ob- 
it were  advisable,  be  eqnally  well  serve  of  our  proposed  fortificatioos 
done  for  all  our  other  ari^enals  and  on  the  Lie  of  Wight  and  Ports- 
commercial  ports.  We  refrain  from  month :  "  We  should  not  hurt  those 
doing  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  pretty  forts,  and  brave  boys  in  them  ; 
earnestly  beg  our  countrymen  to  they  might  burn  their  powder, 
believe  that  neither  in  forts  of  brick  whilst  we  shelled  Portsmouth  into 
or  stone,  nor  in  the  impediments  flames,  and  polished  off  any  wooden 
offered  by  t-hoals  or  reefs,  will  there  ships  you  might  have  in  the  Solent, 
be  any  security  against  a  steam  Spithead,  or  Southampton ;  but  it 
iron-clad  flotillo,  provided  there  be  would  not  be  chivalrous  to  iDJore 
a  channel  of  deep  water,  however  those  who  were  not  hurting  osl 
intricate.  There  is  but  one  real  You  know,  man  cher,  we  never  kill 
defence  for  this  empire — though  an  enemy's  sentries,  and  those  forts 
God  forbid  wc  should  be  reduced  to  just  represent  such  a  military  ides. 
defensive  measures — when  an  ene-  Mais  comme  ils  sont  cheri>,  et  oe 
my  really  assails  us  ;  and  that  defence  croyez-vous  pas  qu*il  soit  mieiix 
is  today  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  de  construire  des  pbares  au  Ilea  des 
Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory — it  forts?  Ncanmoins  vous  avez  des 
is  to-day  what  it  wad  when  George  fonds,  et  c'esi  vos  compatriots  qui 
the  Third  and  William  Pitt  tamed  sail  bien  le  depenser  en  gerdlemanj* 
the  pride  of  the  Gaul  and  laughed  There  is  a  go<»d  deal  of  truth  in  our 
at  banded  Europe.  The  waters  friend's  persiflage ;  but  we  woald 
which  roll  around  our  shores  must  suggest  that,  in  this  matter  of  de- 
be  our  battle-field.  There  was  for  fence,  we  waive  the  taste  for  exti*- 
a  short  time,  we  own,  a  crisis  when  vagance,  and  study  the  warlike  re- 
the  rapid  development  of  artillery  quirements.  Give  us,  in  short,  n 
and  steam  versus  the  wooden  war-  number  of  iron-clad  vessels  for  the 
ship,  gave  just  ground  for  alarm  for  defence  of  our  coasts  and  narrow 
the  safety  and  supremacy  of  a  na-  seas.  Let  them  be  capable  of 
tion  whose  march  was  on  the  ocean,  going  as  far  as  Brest  or  Oherboarg 
That  crisis  is  past.  No  longer  need  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antwerp, 
fleets  mounting  a  thousand  guns,  Rotterdam,  or  Copenhagen  on  tbe 
and  manned  by  many  thousand  other.  Such  a  force  would  give 
men.  he  kept  at  bay  by  a  few  forts,  more  confidence  to  this  coootrr 
behind  which  the  disturbers  of  generally  than  if  the  whole  soatn 
peace  or  liberty  may  collect  their  coast  of  England  was  bristling  with 
armadaa  We  can,  with  the  new  batteries;  whilst  abroad,  in  oar  oo- 
engines  of  naval  warfare,  cru^h  the  lonies,  they  would  be  far  superior  to 
brood  in  their  own  nesis  ;  and  if  any  land  fortifications,  and  &r  leas 
that  fortone  which  has  so  often  expensive.  Such  a  defensive  flotilla 
crowned  the  eitbrts  of  our  fleets  would  happily  absorb  vessels  now 
should,  at  the  outset  of  another  war,  rotting  in  the  creeks  of  Portsmoath 
humble  us  by  the  defeat  of  our  of-  and  Plymouth;  and  the  conversion 
fensive  fleet,  let  the  enemy  be  met,  of  that  mass  of  useless  material  into 


*  Captain  Coles  has  favoured  us  with  a  diagram,  showing  tliat  against  his  in- 
clined armour  or  iliai  of  Mr.  Jones  an  enemy's  gun,  whether  120  feet  above  water- 
level  or  30  feet,  ^ould  si  ill  require  58  degrees  depression  to  strike  tho  side  at  light 
angles  to  its  inclination. 
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an  eflTective  force,  available  for  every  will  convert  them  into  smart  sol- 
part  of  our  coasts,  need  not  cost  half  diers  of  the  line ;  and  anybody  who 
the  sum  it  is  propo.^ed  to  spend  in  has  taken  the  trouble  to  stady  the 
the  fortifications  of  ten  specified  tastes  of  oar  seaboard  population 
pointp.  A  distinguished  officer  of  will  know  that  all  their  prejudices 
our  Royal  Marine  Artillery,*  and  against  men-of-war  consist  in  a  fear 
whose  service  is  of  recent  date,  has  lest,  if  they  take  naval  employ,  they 
pointed  out  very  concisely  the  ele-  may  at  any  moment  be  dragged  out 
ments  necessary  for  such  a  flotilla,  to  foreign  parts,  and  that  fear  would 
Good  speed,  light  draught,  stability  be  at  an  end  when  they  saw  the 
of  gun-platform,  and  great  handi-  vessels  in  which  they  were  expacted 
ness,  are  the  first  essentials.  8tow-  to  defend  their  homes.  To  render 
age  of  provisions,  stores,  and  water,  the  proposed  flotilla  perfectly  effec- 
or  coal,  except  for  short  voyages,  are  tive,  the  establishment  of  a  system 
secondary  considerations.  The  Na-  of  electric  telegraph  stations  along 
val  Committee,  in  their  Report  to  our  coasts  is  most  essential ;  and  we 
the  Commissioners,  describe  such  a  rejoice  to  hear  that  steps  upon  that 
class  of  vessel.  We  repeated  their  head  have  recently  been  taken  by 
representation  in  our  December  our  Government.  At  these  stations 
number.  Twenty-flve  such  batteries,  there  must  be  a  means  of  communi- 
monnting  twenty  rifled  guns  each,  cation  by  signal  flags  with  vessels 
and  commanding  a  speed  of  ten  or  cruising  at  sea,  in  order  that  intelli- 
twelve  knots  per  hour,  would  be  snffi-  gence  may  be  imparted  without  such 
cient ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  ves-  cruisers  coming  into  port  Tiien, 
eels,  we  ought  to  have  a  hundred  with  our  volunteer  riflemen  and  our 
small  craft,  composed  of  gun  and  vast  fleet  of  mercantile  steamers,  we 
mortar  boats,  clad  -in  shell-proof  should  indeed  be  ready  for  all  even- 
armour,  and  a  shot-proof  fighting  tualities.  A  combined  action  of  oar 
bulwark  amidships  —  a  modification  defensive  and  offensive  fleets  would, 
of  the  cupola.  The  French  have  still  more  efiEectually  than  in  great 
already  many  iron  gunboats :  we  Drake's  day,  *'  singe  the  King  of 
do  not  possess  a  single  specimen.  Spain's  beard,'*  by  an  assault  on 
This  defensive  flotilla  could  be  dis-  Cherbourg  or  Flushing;  and  if, 
tributed  at  particular  strategical  whilst  our  sea  -  fleet  was  away, 
points  of  our  coast — the  gunboats  another  and  more  formidable  ar- 
ia every  creek  and  cove,  so  as  mada  retched  our  narrow  seas, 
to  give  their  commanders  that  directed  by  one  who  combines  the 
thorough  local  knowledge  which  is  subtlety  of  a  Philip  with  the  mill- 
everything  in  steam  warfare,  and  our  tary  genius  of  a  Parma,  we  should 
present  coastguard  officers  would  still  be  prepared  to  follow  and  flght 
command  them.  Able  seamen  are  him — let  £ngland,  Ireland,  or  Scot^ 
not  required  for  the  guns*  crews,  land  be  his  object — ^"  plucking  tbeir 
Our  naval  volunteer  force  easily  fur-  feathers,  little  by  little" — repeating 
nishes  all  the  helmsmen  and  sailor-  the  tactics  of  those  glorious  sea- 
element  necessary,  and  the  guns  men  who,  under  Howard,  Seymour, 
could  be  manned  by  artillery  of  the  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher, 
line  or  militia.  Indeed,  why  should  leapt  to  straggle  with  the  foe 
we  not  have  regiments  of  maritime  on  our  native  element,  taught 
militia,  as  Colonel  Alexander  very  Europe  a  lesson  which  lasted  two 
justly  suggests?  We  will  be  bound  hundred  years,  and  boasted  with 
to  say  that  our  marine  artillery  truth,  that  a  hostile  host,  intended 
officers  will  far  more  readily  make  for  the  humiliation  of  the  proud 
seamen  gunners  of  Yorkshire  or  islanders,  "  did  not  even  burn  one 
Devonshire    ploughboys    than    they  sheep-cote  in  this  land." 

*  Tke  Command  of  the  Channel,  and  the  Safety  of  our  Shoree,    By  Lieut-Col. 
Alexander,  C.B.    Bradbury  <b  Evans^  LondoD. 
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NORMAN     Siy(9LAIR. 

AN   AUTOBIOQRAPnY. 

PART  XIV. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.— THE  STRONG  MAN   BOWED   DOWN. 

Mr.  Ewins  received  the  intima-  whole  mystery  could  be  discovered, 
tion  of  his  reprieve  with  great  joy,  I  had  do  direct  personal  interest  — 
which,  however,  was  somewhat  at  least  none  which  I  could  openly 
diminished,  when  be  came  to  under-  avow  —  in  forwarding  the  investiga- 
stand  that  confession  to  a  magis-  tion.  I  was  not  authorised  in  any 
trate  could  alone  insure  his  safety,  way  to  act  for  Mr.  Beatoi) — nay, 
Accusromed  to  traverse  the  paths  considering  the  terms  upon  which 
of  that  debatable  ground  which  that  gentleman  and  I  had  parted, 
separates  the  realms  of  honesty  and  any  voluntary  interference  on  my 
swindling,  be  had  a  strong  anti-  part  with  a  matter  so  nearly  affect- 
pathy  to  legal  functionaries  of  every  ing  bis  character,  could  not  be 
kind;  and,  considering  that  his  re-  otherwise  than  offensive.  Therefore, 
velations,  even  when  leniently  con-  I  bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Btrued,  were  not  likely  to  reflect  it  was  my  duty,  under  the  eircom- 
much  credit  on  his  character,  it  was  stances,  to  seek  another  interview . 
perhaps  natural  that  he  should  dis-  with  Mr.  Beaton,  even  at  the  risk 
play  Home  symptoms  of  reluctance,  of  exposing  myself  to  further  con- 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  tumcly  and  insult 
but  submission ;  and  he  gave  me  His  mansion  bad  already  some- 
his  solemn  word  that  be  would  thing  of  a  melancholy  and  deserted 
speak  with  perfect  candour,  or  at  look.  No  eager  throng  was  at  the 
least  with  as  near  an  approach  to  door;  most  -of  the  window •  blinds 
it  as  the  infirmities  of  human  na-  were  drawn  down,  and  a  sepnlcbral 
ture  would  allovv.  It  was  arranged,  silence  now  reigned  where  toe  bam 
moreover,  that  he  should  confine  and  bustle  of  active  commerce  had 
himself  simply  to  the  details  of  the  been  so  rife.  The  tall  Swiss-like 
scrip  transaction,  omitting  all  men-  porter  no  longer  occupied  the  chair 
tion  of  Littlewoo,  or  the  fraudulent  in  the  ball,  which  had  been  takeo 
arts  that  had  been  used  for  obtain-  possession  i)f  by  a  dirty,  Bloveoly 
ing  iuformation  as  to  the  decisions  individual — just  that  kind  of  Oer- 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  berus  whom    you  would    expect    to 

I  was  also  able  in  some  measure  find  on  duty  at  a  sponging -boose, 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Shear-  One  or  two  other  fellows  ST  the 
away,  by  the  assurance  that  ere  same  stamp  were  lounging  in  tbe 
long  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  lobby,  and,  from  their  appearanoe 
would  be  hot  upon  the  traces  of  and  free-and-easy  deportment*^  it 
Speedwell,  after  whose  apprehen-  was  quite  obvious  that  some  ex- 
sion  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  ceedingly  vigilant  creditor,  despi^ 
to  bring  Littlewoo  to  a  proper  sense  ing  .of  Mr.  Beaton^s  ultimate  sol- 
of  hid  folly,  and  induce  him  to  vency,  had  put  an  execution  into 
return  to  his  father's  roof.  But  I  the  house.  From  these  gentlemen 
had  now  to  undertake  a  much  more  it  was  of  course  hopeless  to  expect 
difficult  task,  for  the  performance  any  information ;  but,  in  answer  to 
of  which  great  tact  and  forbearance  my  repeated  summons,  a  grave,  re- 
were  required.  spec  table-look  ing  man,  whom  I  took 

Although  I  was  in  possession  of  to  be    Mr.    Beaton^s  groom  of   tbe 

a    clue     by    following    which    the  chambers,  appeared,    and   gave   me 
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to    undcrstaDd    that    an     interview  enabling  bim  to  refute  tbose  calum- 

witb  bis  master  was  impossible.  nies,   and  to  expose  a  vile  couspir- 

**Mr.  Beaton,"  be  said/*  was  ill —  acy    of    wbich    he    bas    been    made 

ID    great  distress  —  qaite    unable  to  the  victim.    But,  in  order  to  do  so, 

attend   to    business,  and    bad    given  I    must   see   and    confer    witb    Mr. 

strict  orders  that  be  was  on  no  ac-  Beaton.*' 

count  to  be  disturbed."  *'  Well,  sir,  if   vou  will  give  me 

"  I    have    no    wish,    my    friend,"  your  name,  I  shall  do  my   best  to 

said    I,  "  to    be    importunate  ;    but  persuade  bim  to  see  you."  ' 

sufifer    me  to  have  a  minute's    con-  *'  That  is  precisely  what  I  cannot 

versatioo  with  you  apart,  out  of  the  do,''   I   replied.      **  I  am  known  to 

hearing  of  these  men,  and  I  do  not  Mr.  Beaton  ;   but  if  I  were  to  send 

despair  of  convincing  you  that  it  is  up  my  name  without  an  explanation,  I 

absolutely    necessary    that   I  should  am    almost    certain    that    he    would 

see  Mr.  Beaton."  refuse  to  receive]  me." 

-The    man  shook  bis  bead   doubt-  The    servant    was   evidently    per- 

folly,  but  ushered  me  into  a  small  plexed. 

parlour,  the  door  of  which  he  care-  •*  I    have    positive    orders,"    said 

fully  closed.             .  be,  ^'  to  admit  no  one  ;  and  I  would 

*'Sir,"  said  be,  "1  do  not  know  not  for  the  world  be  less  attentive 

who  you   are,  but,  being  a  gentle*  to  my  master's  wishes  now  than  in 

man,  you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  in-  bis    most     prosperous     days.      But 

trade  at  a  time  of  such  sorrow.     It  your    business,  as  yon    have   etateii 

is  DO  secret  now,  for  the  newspapers  it,   sir,  Ecems   to    be   so    important, 

are  full  of  it,  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  that  1  should  perhaps  do  wrong  if 

sustained    great    losses.     His    estab-  I  were  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  or- 

lisbment    is    already    for    the    most  der.     Therefore  I  shall  at  least  make 

Sart    broken    up,  and    you    will  no  bim  aware  that  a  stranger  is  most 

oubt    understand    why    these    men  anxious  for  an  interview." 

are  stationed  in  the  ball.     Now,  sir,  He   left  the  room,  and    presently 

if   you  come   upon  business,  I    can  returned. 

assure  you  that  Mr.  Beaton  is,  for  *'  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 

the  present,  quite  unBt  to  attend  to  it,   sir,"  he  said.      "  I  am  not  sure 

anything  o(  the  sort.    I  have  been  whether  Mr.   Beaton   quite   compre- 

ID  bis  service  for  more  than  eight  bended  what  I  said,  for  he  uttered 

years,  but  I  never  saw  bim  in  such  no  word,  but  simply  waved  his  hand, 

a  distressing  state  as  be  is  in   just  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  meant  that 

DOW.    I  do  not  think  be  bas  closed  as  a  sign  of  refusal  or  not ;  but,  on 

llis  eyes  for  the  last  two  nights,  and  the  whole,  I   think  I   may  venture 

it  is  quite  heart  •  breaking   to  hear  to  show  you  into  his    room.      Yoa 

bim  moaning  and  muttering   in  his  must,  however,   be   very  distinct  as 

roopi."  well  as  short  in   your  explanations, 

**  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,   **  sup-  for  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  these 

pose  I  come   fjr    the    purpose    and  calamities    have    soniewbat    affected 

with  the  power  of  giving  him  relief,  bis  mind." 

or,  at  any  rate,  of  telling  him  that  I  entered  the  library  without  any 

which  will  free  him  from  the  sorest  announcement.     There,  at  the  table, 

anxiety?"  his   head   resting   on   his   hand,  sat 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  Mr.    Beaton  —  not   proud,    vigorous, 

sir.     What  he  feels,  more  than  the  impulsive,  and  passionate,  as  at  our 

loss  of  fortune,  are  the  cruel  reports  former    interview,  bat    wan,  listless, 

that  have  been  circulated  reflecting  dt-jected,     and     apparently     uncon- 

on    his    character,    and    which    are  scious  of  my  presence.     He  did  in- 

broadiy    hinted   at   in   some  of   the  deed    look    up   when    he   heard    me 

papers."  enter,  but  there  was  no  recognition 

'*It  is  precisely  on  that  account  in    his    eye,  which    presently   began 

I  am  here.      I  have  the  means  of  to   wander,  and  he  relapsed  into  his 
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former    attitade.      The    strong   man  that  I  ehoald  live  to  say  it !  —  roy 

was  bowed  down.    A  ten-years'  pri-  reputation   is  gone  also !     Boy  —  I 

soner  in  the  dangeons  of  the  Bastille  bear   yoa  no    love!      Yoa    bearded 

conld  not  have  worn  a  more  melan-  me    when    my  power  was    great  — 

choly  aspect.  and  in   that  perhaps  yea  were  wise 

I    addressed    him   by  name ;    but  —  bat    I    have    not    forgotten    how 

he  did  not  seem  at  first  to  recognise  you    thwarted    me  !     In    prosperity 

me.      However,    when    I    told    him  1  never   would    have  forgiven   what 

who  I   waf^,   a  sadden  consciousness  I  held    to    be  an  insult  —  adversity 

seemed    to    flash    across    him.       He  makes  me  prouder  still.    I  will  take 

started  and  shrank,  as  if  he  had  re-  nothing    from    yoar    hands.      Leave 

ceived  a  galvanic,  shock:    he  drew  me,  sir!    Your  presence  here  is  but 

bis    hand    across    his    forehead,  and  an  additional  torment.'* 

the  li^ht  returned  to  his  eye.  *'  No,   Mr.    Beaton,'*    said    I,    "  I 

"  Sinclair  —  Norman    Sinclair  ?*'  shall  not  leave  you  until  you  have 

said    he.      "  Wretched    boy  !    what  heard  what  I  have  to  say.    Both  of 

devil  has  brought  you  h'ere?    Come  us  have  Scottish  kindred  blood,  and 

you  to  exult   over   my    ruin  ?  —  to  I  hold,  by  the  tradition  of  my  coun- 

gloat    on    the     humiliation    of    the  try,  that  nothing  xs&n  obliterate  that 

broken    merchant  ?      Hold  —  not   a  tie.    It  is  no  petty  larceny  that  I 

word !    I  see  by  your  face  that  you  have     discovered,    bat    the     actual 

are  about  to  say  you  pity  me.    Dare  fraud,  forgery,  and  deep-laid  scheme 

not  for  your  life — as  you   hope  for  of  villany  that  has    led  to  such  dis- 

salvation  —  say  that  to  me !    I  am  astroos  results.     To  you  I  wish  to 

not  mad    yet,  though    the   blood  is  make    the    disclosure,    leaving    the 

seething    in    my    brain  ;    but    your  action  entirely  in  your  power.*' 

pity  —  yours  —  would  make  me  more  "  Why,  this  is  better  and  better  I  * 

frantic  than  the  veriest  wretch  that  cried  Mr.  Beaton.    **  It  is  not  enough 

tosses    liis   straw   in   Bedlam!     Be-  that   I    have    been   duped,  cozened, 

ware !  madness  has  gilts  of  its  own.  betrayed,  but  you  must  needs  come 

If   it    robs    a    man   of    reason    and  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  manner  of 

awakes    within    him  the   ferocity  of  it,  and    explain  the  juggling   tricks 

a    beast,  it    endows    him    with    the  by  which  my  fortune  has  been  con- 

stren^tb  of  a  giant!"  jured    away!     But  you  know,  yoa 

*^  You    quite     misunderstand    my  can  know,  nothing  —  absolutely   no- 

^  purpose,     Mr.     Beaton,"    I    replied,  thing!      That     hound     Dobigging, 

*'  Let  what  has  passed    betivreen  us  whom  I  took  from  a  garret  to  be  my 

be  altogether  forgotten.     I  come  to  contidential  agent,  has  sold  me,  and 

you  as  I  would  come  to  an  absolute  has    fled.      I  care   not    whither   he 

stranger,     bearing     certain      intelli-  has    gone.      Let    the   deep  swallow 

gence  of  the  utmost  moment^  which,  him  up — let  him  perish  in  a  etab- 

I   pray,  in   justice  to    yourself,  you  ber's  brawl — let  him  haunt  with  the 

will  allow  me  to  disclose."  Mormons    or    join    the    Latter-Day 

*'  Oho  I  you  have  made  a  disco-  Saints — what  is  his  destiny  to  me  7 
very,  have  you  ?  Perhaps  you  have  Heaven  help  me !  I  am  too  broken- 
ascertained  that  I  have  been  cheated  hearted  even  to  wish  for  vengeancel" 
by  some  of  the  hundred  scoundfrels  ^*  It  is  true,**  I  said,  ^'  that  Dobig- 
in  whom  I  was  idiot  enough  to  ging  has  fled.  But  there  is  another, 
place  confidence  ;  and  you  think  to  his  accomplice,  still  within  reach, 
gain  credit  for  magnanimity  by  against  whom  there  is  damning 
exposing  the  thefts  of  a  petty  proof.  He  can  be  convicted,  aDd 
rogue  ?  What  care  I  for  their  miser-  his  conviction  will  at  once  clear 
able  larcenies  ?  Let  them  go,  and  your  reputation.  0  sir  !  do  not 
swindle  elsewhere  in  a  world  that  wrong  me — do  not  wrong  yourself — 
is  made  up  of  swindling  !  I  have  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  any  meaner 
had  enough  of  it.  Fortune  is  gone ;  or  baser  motive  than  a  sincere  wish 
position  is  gone.;  and  —  0  my  God,  to  serve    you    has    impelled   me  to 
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intrade  upon  yonr  privacy.    I  know  I  know  the  party  by  whom  the  ecrip 

that  I  offended  yon  once,  becaase  I  waa  for^red  and  ottered,  and  that  I 

chose  to  act  according  to  my  own  have   evidence    to    substantiate    the 

judgment,   and  you  now  almost  ad-  acnosation." 

mit  that    I  was  right  in  doing  so.  **  And  the  man  whom  you  suspect 

If   my  language  was    too    bold    or  or  accuse  is  still  within  the  reach  of 

my  manner    too    peremptory,  surely  justice?" 

these  are  faults  which  may  he  easily  *'  lie    is — at    least    I   have   every 

forgiven.     Can  you  think  that    one  reason   to   believe  so.     He  considers 

who  may  unwittingly  have  failed  in  himself  safe  from  detection,  for  his 

respect  when  he  was  poor  and  you  plot  was  most  cunningly  contrived. 

were   prosperous,   would    now  come  Bot  it  will  be  necessary  to  act  im- 

before    you,    entreating     that    you  mediately ;    for,    if   he    should    once 

would  listen  to  his  story  ?"  take  the  alarm,  ijb  may  be  difficult 

Mr.  Beaton  regarded  me  wistfully  to    have     him    apprehended ;     and, 

for    more    than    a   minute    without  without  a  publio  trial,  the  particu- 

speaking,  and  then  said —  lars  of  the  forgery  cannot  be  ascer- 

^'My  brain  is  so  perplexed  that  I  tained.^' 

cannot    fathom    motives.      I    don^t  "Not    ascertained  I''      cried    Mr. 

understand    you,    young    gentleman.  Beaton,  almost  savagely.    **  Let  the 

The    men    whose    fortunes    I    have  liability  fall  on  whom  it  may,  if  I — 

made     forsake     and     malign     me ;  Bichard  Beaton — swear  in   the  face 

and    you,    whose    fortune    I    nearly  of  (iod  and  man  that  I  never  signed 

marred — though,  God    knows,   with-  such     documents,    who    will     dare, 

out  any  ill  intention — force  yourself  fallen  as  I  am  from  fortune,  to  dis- 

upon  me,  and  say  that  you  are  will-  believe  it  ?" 

iog' and  able  to  vindicate  my  honour.  "Alas!"  said  I;  ''you  do  not  yet 

Come  now — be    candid!    you    must  comprehend   the  full  infamy   of   the 

eee  some  advantage    to    be  derived  transaction.     The  forgery  lay  in  the 

from  this.     Friends,  in  the  ordinary  engraved  body  of  your  documents — 

acceptation  of  the  term,  are  always  the  signature  was  your  own  1" 

willing    to    oblige,    until     they    are  Beaton  rose  from  his  seat,  reeled, 

asked    to    strain    friendship  to   that  and   fell   back  heavily.     I  rni:hed   to 

point    that    may    compromise    their  his    assistance,    and    was    about    to 

credit  or  their  purse.    At  one  time  give  the  alarm,  when  he  caught  hold 

I  had  friends  upon  whom  I  might  of  me  convulsively,  and  said,  in  a 

rely  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  the  spe-  choking  tone — 

CQlator,    when     he    ventures    upon  "  Stop,    stop,    boy ! — don't— don't 

dangerous    ground,    that    ho    must  ring  the  bell ! — I  sban^t  have  a.  fit 

thenceforth   walk    alone.      His   only  now,  if   I    can    help    it.    Give    me 

followers    are   parasites,  who  desert  water — there!— now  throw  the  win- 

the  stajcreeriog  man.     And  what  are  dow  open !     There  is  a  sound  in  my 

you  ?    Kinsman,  in  some  sort,  you  ears  like  the  surge  of  an  angry  sea ! 

are;  but  you  owe  me  no  gratitude  Keep  quiet.    I  shall  be  better  soon. 

— have  no  good  cflSces  to  thank  me  You  don't  know  me — I  am  subject 

for.    What  am  I  to  make  of  this  ?"  to  these  attacks.     Open  that  drawer, 

"  You  ask  me  for  my  motive,"  Mr.  i)lea8e— }ou'H    find     a     phial— give 

Beaton,^'  I  replied.    "  Is  not  duty  a  me    thirty   drops    in    water — thirty, 

sufficient  answer  ?    If  I  know   ot   a  observe,  not  more  1     There  is  a  mea- 

deed  of  villany  by  which  an    inno-  sure  beside  it.    Thanks !    That,  uo- 

cent  man  has  been  wronged,  am  I  less  the  doctors  lie,  will   bring  down 

not  bound  by  duty  to  disclose  it  to  my  pulse.    Now  leave  me  for  half 

bim,  even  though  he  were  an  utter  au  hour—not  a  word  about  this  to 

stranger?     But    let    that    pass,    for  my  servant — and    then    come    back. 

time  is  very  precious.    Of  the  value  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  then.*^ 

of  my  information  you  may  form   a  I    obeyed ;    but,    notwithstanding 

clear  estimate  when  I  tell  you  that  his  injunction,  I  could  not  help  ask- 
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iDg  Barker,   the  valet,  whether   his  we  attend    to  this  woerd    business, 

master  bad    recently  taken    medical  Your  visit,  sir,  has  done  ine  some 

advice  ?  good.     When    you    came   into    this 

"Not  very  lately,  sir,  though  I  room,  I  was — I  shall  not  shrink 
am  sure  he  needs  it,  for  one  day  from  owning  it — driven  to  the  very 
about  a  month  ago,  hearing  a  noise,  brink  of  despair.  I  have  heard  that 
I  made  bold  to  enter  the  library,  over  men  in  such  a  state  the  tempter 
and  found  master  in  a  fit.  Of  course  has  an  awful  power ;  and  now  I 
I  sent  for  the  doctor  instantly,  but  know  that  it  is  so,  for  I  felt  as  if 
be  wouldn't  bleed  him — tliey  never  goaded  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
do  bleed  nowadays,  which  I  think  is  to  try  the  coward's  remedy,  and  hide 
rather  queer,  for  when  I  was  a  boy  the  disgrace  of  the  bankrupt  wiihin 
they  used  to  bleed  us  every  spring,  the  grave  of  the  suicide.  Do  not, 
So  he  gave  him  sr'me  stuff  in  a  small  however,  suppose  that  mere  mis- 
bottle,  not  bigger  than  my  thumb,  fortune,  or  even  the  treachery  of 
of  which  he  takes  rather  less  than  those  whom  I  had  trusted,  would 
might  do  for  the  drink  of  a  wren.  It  have  made  me  act  so  vilely.  What 
does  not  stand  to  reason,  sir,  that  that  nearly  drove  me  mad  was  the  thought 
can  do  a  man  any  good.  But  master  — nay,  the  certainty —that  the  men 
never  could  abide  the  doctors.'^  with  whom  I  had   been  associating 

**  And    Miss  Beaton,   my  friend —  as    equals — my    political     friends — 

where  is  she,  and  how  does  she  bear  they  who  were  wont  to  come  to  me 

this  trial  ?"  for  advice,  and   fawo  upon  me  for 

**  Like  an  angel,   sir.    She  seems  favours — would      henceforth     regmrd 

to    think    of   nothing    but    master's  me  with  contempt  and  scdrn !    Ay, 

distress ;  and   would    fain  either   be  and    it  was  no  fancy  I     Once,  and 

with  him,  or  coax  him  out  of  that  but  once,  before  I  knew  the  worst, 

gloomy  room,  where  there  is  so  much  but    not    before  rumour    had    b^o 

to  make  him  sad ;  but  he  won't  lis-  busy  with  my  name,  I  went   dowB 

ten  to  her ;  indeed  he  has  only  seen  to  the  House,  thinking  that  my  ap- 

ber  once  since  the  crash  came.     I  pearance  there  might  at  all  events 

am  sure  I  wish  he  would  move  about  tend    to  silence  calumny.      By  heii- 

'  the  house  a  little,  were  it  only  for  ven,  sir,  I  was  already  an  attainted 

the  dear  young  lady's  sake ;  for  Mrs.  man !    I  heard  my  name  mentioned 

Wttlton   is  in   a  terrible  taking,  and  among  groups    in     the    lobby,  who 

vows  that  she  has  been  ruined   by  broke  up   and  dispersed    as    I    ap- 

her  friends,  though  I  don't  see  how  preached.    I  essayed  to  speak  to  a 

'   that  can  be,  unless  she  has  found  a  minister    of    the    crown ;    he    was 

fortune  since  she  caine  to  this  house,  busy,   and    could  not  attend  to  me 

It's  a  hard  thing,  when  grief  comes,  to  now !    That  pompous  owl,  Sir  G^eoree 

be  «et  upon  by  an  angered  woman."  Smoothly,  who  the  day  before  woali 

Poor  Barker,  though  at  other  times  have    caught    me    by    both    hands 

the  most  discreet    of   servants,   was  and  poured  forth  his  dull  inanitieF, 

evidently  under  the  influence  of  that  now  measured  his  sense  of  the  dis- 

contagious    sympathy  which    brooks  tance  between  us  by  a  bow  as  stiff 

no  control ;  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  and  ceremonious  as  that  with  which 

have  proceeded  to  favour  me  with  a  he  would  have  dismissed  an  impor- 

fnller  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tunate  deputation.    Some  few  heartfr 

lilrs.  Walton,  had   I  not  deemed  it  old  fellows,   but  they  were    not    of 

right  to  waive  all  further  discourse,  our  set,   nodded    to    me,  and  spok^ 

and  return  to  the  library.  kindly  ;  but  what  galled  me  most  of 

I  found  Mr.  Beaton  to  all  appear-  all  was  the  exorbitant  atfection  and 

ance    much    better— indeed    wonder-  interest    exhibited    in  my  behalf  by 

fully    composed  ;     and     his    manner  the  Treasury  Whip,  who,  taking  me 

towards  me  was  quite  altered.  aside,  implored    me  to  tell    him    In 

*'  Sit  down,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  he  said,  what  possible  way   he  could   be  of 

"and  let  me  say  a  few  words  before  service  to  me!    I  could  not  answer 
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at   the   momcDt    as    I  Bhoold  have  ''  the    issne    of    all    things    depends 

done,  for   my  voice    failed    me    for  upon  a   higher  will  than   ours,  and 

anger,   which    was    not    diminislied  it  would    be    rash    presnmption    to 

when     he     whispered    confidentially  deny  the  possibility  of  failure.     But 

in  my  ear    that  he  hop^d  I   would  I  have   not  undertaken  this  matter 

give    him    due    intimation    when    I  lightly.    My    conviction    is    that    1 

sboald  apply  for  the  Chiltern   Hun-  can   furnish  you  with  the  meauA  of 

dreds  1    The  full  sense  of  my  degra-  exposing  a  base    conspiracy,  and  of 

datioD   flashed  upon  me.    I  left  the  vindicating    your    honour    from   any 

House,  never  to  enter  it  again.  slanderous      imputation.        More     I 

''Then  came  the  domestic  torturo  cannot    undertake.     It    will    remain 

—  clamorous    creditors  —  an   execu-  with  you^  after  you  have  heard  my 

tloD — and,    worst    of  all  to  endure,  story,  to  determine  what  course  you 

the  cold- blooded  taunts  of  a  selfish  should  purine." 
woman,  who,  profiting  by  my  pros-       "You  offer   fairly,"  said  Mr.  Be*- 

perity,   regarded    my  downfall   only  ton,  after  a  pause  ;    "  and  more  it 

as  it  affected  herself,  and  dwelt  upon  would    be    unressonable    to    expect. 

it  as  a  heinous  wrong.    But  enough  But  you  must  make  your  communi- 

of  this  I    I  am  becoming  garrulous  cation  elsewhere.    Ay,  sir,  the  truth 

«-fi  sure    token    that    my    mind    is  will  out  I     This   brain  of  mine  is  in 

givinpf  way.  such  a  whirl  that  I  could  not  follow 

''  But  it   shall    not   fail  me  yet  I  your  statement     I  must  have    rest 

Mv  honour  must  be  cleared    before  — rest  and   sleep-i-ere  I  can  devise 

I  lapse  into  the  state  of  the  hope-  anything.     If  nature  will  not  come 

less  babbling  idiot.    You    say    that  to  my  aid,  art  muSt  do  her   office, 

yoa  have  the  means  of  showing  me  and  that  I  shall  presently  try.    But 

Low    to    accomplish    that.    Do  so  ;  you  say  this  business  will  not  brook 

aod  you  will    render    me    a  service  delay.     Well,  then,   I  have  yet  one 

immeasurably   greater .  than    I   ever  friend  in  whom  I  tltiok  I  can  put 

received    from    man.    But,    I   warn  some    trust      Honest,    plain-spoken 

yoa,   look  not    for    gratitude     from  John  Poios,  whose  warnings  I  have 

me.     The  woodman,  who  took  the  so  often    laughed  to  scorn,  will,  out 

frozen  serpent  into   his    bosom,  and  of  old  regard,  take  some  interest  in 

warmed  it  till  it  could  use  its  fangs,  my  character.      Go  to  him— say  it 

was  taught  at  last  the  true  value  of  was    my    wish — and    tell    him    all. 

that  vaunted    commodity ;    nor  was  What  ho  advises,  that  will  I  readily 

his  lesson   a    more    cruel   one  than  confirm  ;    for  I    have    lost  faith  in 

mine  I     That  word  shall  never  more  my  own  judgment,  and    must   learn 

pass  my  lips  in  the  way  of  profes-  betimes  to  accommodate   myself    to 

sioo,  nor  shall  it  again    beguile  my  my   new   character.    Fool — ay,  fool 

ear.    Knowing  this,  do  you  still  ad-  will  be  tl^e  word — if  I  escape  being 

b^re  to  your  offer  ?"  branded  as  a  knave  1 ' 

«M  do."  "  Nay,  Mr.  Beaton " 

'*  Reflect  that  you  are  holding  out       *<  Hush, ,  my  good    lad  !     I   think 

jonr  liand  to  a  drowning  man !    If  I    know    what    you  would  say,  but 

yoQ  are  not  confident  in   your   own  let  us  have  no  more  delusions  now  ! 

strength,  his  clutch  may  be  a  fatal  I  believe  you  are  honest,  and  wish 

one.    Pause  ere  you  decide.     There  me  well.    More  I  may  say  hereafter ; 

most  be  no  paltering  here — no  vain  but    farewell    for    the  present.     Bid 

eODoeits  of  boyish  chivalry  I    If  you  my  servant   come    to    me — perhaps 

undertake  the  responsibility  of  clear-  I  may  be  able  to  sleep  tow." 
ibg  my  fame,  and  yet  fail  in  doing       *'Ohr'    I   heard   him  murmur,  as 

80  —  young    man,    the    curse    of    a  I  left  the  room,  "  but  for  her  sake, 

broken  heart  will  haunt  you  to  your  who  must  not  think  that  her  father 

grave  V  was  a  dishonoured  man,  I  would  be 

''Mr.  Beaton,''  I  replied,  not  nn-  content  to  sleep  indeed,   and    never 

awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  words,  waken  more  T' 
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At  the  door,  Dear  which  the  ill-       *' Doubtless.     People  of  the    Na- 

favoored     Israelitish     seDtioel     was  poleoDic    stamp,    who    have    never 

still    on    doty,    I    encouotered    Mr.  kdowd  what    coDtradiction    is,  oao- 

Lumley,   who    had    called    for    the  not    look   rnin   in  the    face.     Tliey 

purpose     of    inquiriog     after     the  have    so    long    denied    Provideooe, 

family,  and  to    leave   his   card.     I  that   they    consider    tbemselvee   ar- 

owed  that  gentleman  some  apology  biters  of  their  own  fate  ;   and  whea 

for  not  having  earlier   availed    my-  they     find    themselves     inextricably 

self  of  his  frank  offer  of  hospitality,  fixed  in  the  toils,    they  regard   li4 

which  he  evidently  meant  to  be  the  itself   as  a    chattel  which  they  are 

prelude  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint-  entitled   to  throw  away.     That  was 

anceship ;  and    I  was   glad  to  have  the  old    pagan    heroic   notion ;  aod 

an    opportunity,    after    we   left    the  it  is  not  quite  exploded  yet.    Bmtm 

house,   of    pleading    my   excuse    on  ran  upon    his   sword — be    knew  no 

the  ground   of   pressing    avocations,  better.     With    us,    God's    cbastise- 

Lumley,    who    of    all    men    I  ever  ments  for  presumption  are  adcoow- 

koew,   was  the  least  touchy,  merely  ledged  by  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  or 

laughed,  and  said —  the  discharge  of  a  trumpery  pistoL" 

'*  I  have  seen  so  much  of  literary       **  I  trust  and  believe,  Mr.  Lomley, 

men,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  am   so  well  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  appre- 

acquaioted    with  their   habits,    that  bended  here." 

I  never  consider  them  as  amenable  "  Perhaps  not  It  is  a  matter  of 
to  the  laws  of  punctilio  in  minor  temperament,  and  question  of  iote- 
matters.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  rest  and  affection.  Then  yoa  ba?e 
man  because  he  does  not  choose  to  not  seen  Miss  Beaton  7" 
cut  up  his  forenoon  by  calling  on  ^I  have  not  To  tell  the  tratb, 
me,  or  even  because  he  wonH  name  a  I  have  not  been  on  visiting  terms 
day  for  dining  ;  but  I  am  not  with  the  family." 
philosopher  enough  to  pardon  the  **  And  yet  you  are  a  relation  I 
eccentricity  which  leaves  me,  in  the  That  seems  strange." 
capacity  of  a  Lucullus,  to  the  con-  '*It  may  be  so.  But  I  ebookl 
temptation  of  a  solitary  banquet,  imagine  that  Mr.  Lumley  most 
I  regard  a  dinner-engagement  as  a  know  many  instances  of  mere  kin- 
thing  almost  sacred  ;  but  as  yon  dred  existing  without  intimacj." 
have  given  me  no  absolute  pledge,  '*Nay,  I  have  no  desire  to  pene- 
I  have  as  yet  notliing  to  complain  trate  into  secrets.  But  it  grieree 
of.  But  a  truce  to  apologies;  the  me  to  think  what  the  consequences 
rather  because,  from  meeting  you  of  this  reverse  may  be  to  Miss  Bea- 
here,  I  conclude  that  you  dissent  ton.  So  young,  so  beautifol,  so 
from  the  general  opinion  that  mis-  gifted — so  utterly  unscathed  by  the 
fortane  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  frivolity  and  heartlessness  of  those 
loosen  the  bonds  of  courtesy."  with  whom  she  has    been  compelled 

I  replied  that  I  had  business  with  to  mingle — what  a  fearful  revelation 

Mr.  Beaton,  which  was  the  object  of  is  about  to  dawn  upon  her  I    Faces 

my  recent  call.  that     she     never   yet    saw    ezeep 

"  Ah,     indeed  I''     said     Lumley,  wreathed    in    smiles,    will    now    be 

"  And   is    it    fair    to   ask    how   he  averted  ;    hands   that    were   eagerly 

seems  to  bear  his  reverses  ?"  held  out  for  her  acceptance  will  be 

''More    quietly,    on    the    whole,  withdrawn;    the    voice    of.  flattery 

than  I   should   have   expected,  Mr.  will    be    hushed  ;      and    she^    tban 

Lumley.     But     the     blow    was    a  whom  the  angels  are    not  more  io- 

dreadful  one  to  a  man  of  his  proud  nocent  and   blameless,  will   be  made 

and  imperious  disposition."  to  suffer   that    penalty    which   the 
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world,   often    lenient    to    crime,  in-  I  own,  therefore,    that  I    felt    a 

exorably  inflicta  upon  misfortone  T'  slight  qaaltn  of  jealousy  come  over 

The  tone    in    which    Lnmley    nt-  me,  which  was  not  diminished  when 

tered    these    words    clearly    evinced  Mr.  Lumley  proceeded  as  follows  :— 

the    genniness    of    his    feeling,*  bat  '*  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 

I  did  not  hear  him  without  experi-  another    calculated  to  make  a  man 

«ncing  a   certain    strange    emotion,  loathe    the     Drganised     hypocrisies 

Wb^nce  this  warm  and  unusunl  in-  that    surround    us,  it   is   the   sordid 

terest  towards  Mary  on  the  part  of  baseness  of  those   fellows  who,  des- 

a  man  who  had  hitherto  maintained  titute  of  sudicient  wit  or  manliness 

the  character  of  a  casual  acquaint-  to  push    tneir  own    fortunes,  lie    in 

anoGi  openly    disavowing    the    wish  wait  for  heiresses.      Compared   with 

to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy  ?    It  them,  the  led-captain    and    parasiti- 

.  suited  Mr.  Lumley  to  represent  him-  cal   haunter   of    great    houses  —  the 

Sflf,  half  sportively,  as  a  conGrmed  satellite  who  is  ready  to-  drive,  ride, 

bachelor,    whose    attentions    to    the  hunt,  jest,  drink,  or  play  the  buffoon, 

lair    sex,  though  always  marked  by  in  return  for  his  board  and  lodging 

an  air  of  chivalric  courtesy,  which  — is  truly  a  noble  character.    He,  at 

became  him    exceedingly    well,   and  all  events,  shows  no  false    colours; 

was  indeed  part  of  his  nature,  were  the  other  is  a  pirate   and  a  villain  I 

t(i  be  construed    simply    as  acts  of  To    simulate    ardent    love,    without 

general    homage,    without    reference  even  the   elighteat  glow  of  affection 

to  any  one  particular  idol  ;  but  the  — to   conceal  the  most  frightful   ra-, 

very    frequency    of    that     assertion  pacity  under  the  guise  of  a  geyerous 

was    calculated    to    raise    doubts  as  disinterestedneps  —  to  profesa  virtues 

to    its  sincerity.      He    was    in    the  which  they  secretly  despise,  and  to 

prime  of  life,    eminently  handsome,  decry  vices    which    they    habitually 

with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  practise  —  the^e  are  the  tricks  which 

the     most     polished     and     winning  fortune-hunters     use;     and,     stale 

manner:*.     He  was  in  possession  vt  though  they   be,  they  still  command 

tt   large  and  unencumbered  fortune,  success,  for   woman  is  fond  and  ere- 

with  the  prospect,  not  very  remote,  dulous,    and    the  knave  who  knows 

of  succeeding  to  a  title  ;    and  he  was  how   to  touch   her  vanity  can  easily 

universally  regarded    as  one  of   the  win  possession  of  her  heart.     Never, 

moat  agreeable  and  popular  men  of  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience 

the    day.      That    he    had    hitherto  of  London  society,  have  I  known  a 

escaped    matrimony    was,     I    knew,  girl  more  beset  by  such  suitors  than 

considered   almost  as    a    marvel,   so  Miss  Beaton ;    and  as  the  prize  was 

multitudinous    had    been   the    silken  supposed    to    be  a  great    one,    the 

snares  that  were  set  for    him  ;  but  efforts  to  win  ic  were  proportionally 

he    moved   through    them    all    with  desperate.     Now,   out    of    all    that 

a   superb    and    omiliog    indiflereuce,  crowd     of    professed    adorers,    how 

very  galling    indeed   to    the    experi-  many,    think    you,   would    this    day 

eneed     maternal     huntresses,      who  step    forward    to    claim    her    hand  ? 

were  justiGably    provoked     that    so  Not    one!     Nay,  had    an    engage- 

Doble  an  animal  should  still  remain  ment    been    made,    however    solemn 

at  large.     But  no  one  doubted  that  in    its    nature,  the    plighted    honour 

Lumley,    if    he    so    pleased,    might  would    be    violated    without    hesita- 

make  easy   conquest  of  the  heart  of  tion.  remorse,  or  shame." 

any    woman;     and    many    believed  "If,   however,"  said    I,  "  no    such 

that  his  gay  iiisouciance  whs  feigned,  engagement  exists,  there  can  be  no 

and  that  one  day  or  other,  when  he  desertion.      As  for  the    defection  of 

should  discover  an  object  worthy  of  her  admirers,   if  they  be  what  you 

hia    affections,    he  would   enact    the  describe    them,     Mies    Beaton     can 

part   of  lover  with  an    energy  and  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  with- 

devotion   rarely  manifested    in  these  drawal." 

degenerate  and  unimpulsive  times.  "You    think    so?'^    said    Lumley. 
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*'  Well,  that  is  a  man's  view  of  the  was  it  to  me  that  Lord  Pentlaod 
case,  bat  I  saspect  women 'are  not  should  have  been  obeckmated,  and 
quite  80  philosophical.  The  classic  the  herd  of  Gorgets,  Pophams,  aod 
poets  tell  us  that  the  gods  were  fond  Lioklaters  dispers^,  if  this  onex- 
df  incense,  without  caring  much  by  pected  and  most  formidable  rival 
whom  it  was  offered,  and  that  they  were  to  present  himself  at  a  mo- 
became  very  angry 'when  their  altars  ment  when  his  splendid  qoalities 
ceased  to  smoke.  Something  of  the  could  not  but  appear  enhanced  by 
same  feeling,  I  apprehend,  belongs  the  devotion  which  dictated  snch 
to  women.  Xeglect  is  haid  to  bear,  an  offer  ?  In  spite  of  •  myself,  I 
In  Catholic  countries  that  cause  could  not  help  recognising  and  ad- 
alone  provides  inmates  for  half  the  miring  the  noble  nature  of  the  man, 
nunneries."  contrasting    as   it    did    so    strongly 

''They  are,  at   all  events,  conve-   with    the   selfishness   and   cowardice 
nient    receptacles    for    worn-out    co-   of  the  rest. 

qnettes,"  was  my  reply.  '*  Bat  I  *'Mr.  Lumley/'  said  I,** you  mast 
must  bid  you  good-day,  Mr.  Lum-  be  aware  that  I  am  not  a  fit  peri^oa 
ley — I  am  somewhat  in  haste.'*  for  confidences  of  this  kind." 

''  Nay,  I  can  mend  my  pace,  as  *'  That,  Mr.  Sinclair,  seems  to  me 
our  way  seems  to  be  the  same.  But  to  depend  very  much  on  the  state 
you  don't  seem  to  relish  my  talk  ;  of  your  own  feelings.  Look  yoo, 
and  indeed  no  wonder,  for  I  have  sir :  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is 
•been  descanting  very  generally  upon  an  extraordinary  avowal,  such  as 
the  Object  of  morals,  which  is  al-  not  one  man  out  of  a  thousand 
ways  idle  and  tedious.  Now  I,  being  would  make  to  another,  situated  as 
a  singular  sort  of  person,  and  apt  to  we  both  are,  at  least  according  to 
say  strange  things  at  strange  times,  my  conjecture  and  conviction  ;  but 
feel  a  strong  impuiee  to  tell  you,  more  than  half  the  miseries  of  life, 
that  now,  since  the  field  is  clear,  and  many  of  the  most  incurable, 
and  no  possible  misconception  can  arise  from  want  of  candour,  caused, 
exist  as  to  my  motives,  I  see  no  it  may  be,  by  shyness  or  false  deli- 
reason  why  I  should  not  approach  cacy,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
your  fair  cousin,  and  in  all  humility  less  pernicious.  I  am  no  babbler; 
pray  her  to  eurich  me  by  the  ines-  but  when  I  think  an  explanation  ia 
timable  gift  of  her  hand.  desirable,  either  for  my  own  sake  or 

'•What!  you,  Mr.  Lumley — you?"    that  of  another,  I  never  hesitate  to 

**  Even  80,  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  course  offer  or  to  request  it  I  have  told 
I  shull  not  pretend  that  I  am  pos-  you  without  reserve  my  views  upon 
sessed  by  the  devouring  passion  of  a  subject  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost 
youth,  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  sacred.  I  have  done  so,  because  1 
a  man  of  my  years,  and  moreover  wish  to  ascertain  whether  those  viewa 
is  no  way  complimentary,  because  do  not  interfere  with  your  own." 
youthful  passion*  is  usually  as  brief  ''I  must  needs  confess,  Mr.  Lam- 
as it  is  intense,  and  burns  out  like  ley,  that  yon  do  not  exaggerate 
a  fire  of  straw.  But  I  am  confident  when  you  call  this  an  extraordinary 
of  this,  that  if  the  happiness  of  any  avowal  I  Were  you  other  than  I 
woman  is  intrusted  to  me,  it  will  believe  you  to  be,  I  should  peremp- 
be  safe  in  my  keeping.  I  should  torily  decline  further  discourse  np- 
not  even  ask  for  a  declaration  of  on  each  a  topic  :  as  it  is,  I  guard 
affection.  Confidence  is  all  I  re-  myself  from  all  admissions,  and  ask, 
quire,  and  I  would  trust  to  time  to  in  the  first  place,  what  it  is  that  ^a 
do  the  rest.  One  thing  only  is  in-  conjecture  or  Fuspect  ?'* 
dispensable.  The  woman  to  whom  '^Then  I  shall  speak  frankly  to 
I  pay  my  addresses  must  have  her  you,  as  a  man  whom  I  hold  to  be  of 
heart  wholly  free."  approved    honour.    I  believe  —  why, 

Imagine      my      consternation     on    it  matters  not  —  that  you  love  Mi^s 
bearing  this  avowal  1    Of  what  avail    Beaton,  and  hope  to  win  her.    Ko 
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one  can  oballeDgei^yonr  right  to  do  it  so  as  to  cast  eveo  the  slightest  ob- 
so,  and  no  one  can  upbraid  yon  with  stacle  io  jour  patb.  May  von  be  hap- 
presamption.  Bat  I  need  not  tell  py  and  prosperous :  so  mucn  I  can  say 
yoQ  that  another  man  may  have  the  witliout  a  pang." 
same  right,  provided  his  motives  are  '*  But  wherefore  did  you  tell  me 
equally  sincere.  Now,  I  am  not  this?"  said  1.  "Why  force  me  to 
about  to  propose  to  you  that  we  a  confession  which  I  may  hereafter 
should  sit  down,  like  swains  in  a  regret,  seeing  that,  however  deeply  a 
pastoral,  and  dispute  as  to  the  in-  man  may  love,  success  is  what  he  can- 
tensity  of  our  respective  passions,  not  command  ?'' 
1  shall  at  once  admit  that  yours  is  "And  supposiog  that  you  were  to 
the  stronger  ;  mine,  as  I  have  already  fail/'  said  Lumley,  *'  think  you  that 
hinted  to  you,  is  of  a  sober  kind,  you  could  regret  your  love  ?  Ah  no, 
and,  if  I  can  trust  myself,  very  believe  it  not!  Pure  and  devoted 
nearly  unselfish,  because  her  future  love  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Deity  — 
happiness  is  the  sole  object  of  my  holy  as  prayer,  exalted  as  adoration, 
solicitude.  Were  the  lady  —  let  us  What  though  it  may  be  blighted,  or 
style  her  eo  —  less  perfect  than  she  cut  short,  or  doomed  to  bitter  dia- 
ls, I  might  think  that  wealth,  posi-  appointment  —  the  memory  of  it  may 
tion,  and  so  forth,  such  as  I  have  to  bring  tears  to  the  eye,  buk  it  never 
offer,  would  have  some  weight  in  can  flush  the  cheek  with  shame, 
determining  her  choice  ;  but,  as  she  But  I  think  I  understand  your  mean- 
is,  I  dismiss  such  a  thought  as  pro-  ing.  You  would  be  content  to 
fanation.  Are  you  di.'iposed  to  imitate  grieve  and  sigh  alone,  but  your  pride 
my  frankness,  and  say  whether  this  is  wounded  by  the  thought  that  an- 
conjecture  as  to  the  state  of  your  feel-  other  should  know  your  sorrow, 
ings  is  the  true  one ?"  Alas!    and  would  you  have  it  be- 

**  You  urge  me  closely,  sir,"  said  I  lieved  that  you  are  exempt  from  the 

—  **more  closely  than  the  ordinary  trials  of  humanity  —  that  you  cannot 

usages  of  society  warrant.    How  if  I  suffer,    be    thwarted,    weep,    mourn, 

decline  holding  any  further  communi-  and  lament,  like  the  rest  of  your  fel- 

cation  on  the  subject  ?"  lows  ?    My  friend,  he  who  is  so  ex- 

"  Then,"  replied  Lumley,  *'  I  shall  empt  —  if  there  ever  was  such  a  being 

simply  conclude  that  I  have  failed  to  —  stands  in  fearful  peril,  for  the  chas- 

read  Mr.  Norman  Sinclair's  character  tisements  so  long  delayed  are  accumu- 

aright."  lating  above  him,  and  will  burst  like 

**  Hear,  then,  the  truth  ;  for,  since  thunder  on  his  head.'* 

we  have  gone  so  far,  there  need  be  no  **Mr.   Lumley,"  said  I,  '*I  shall 

disguise.    Mr.  Lumley — I  do  love  Miss  be  as  frank  with  you  as  yon  pos- 

Beaton— have  loved  her  long,  and  shall  sibly  can  desire.    You  have  this  day 

strive  by  God's  help  to  win  her.    Are  shown  yourself  to  me  in  a  new  phase 

you  answered  ?"  of    character.      Words    have    been 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lumley.  "  I  ex-  spoken  between  us*  which  never  can 
pected  nothing  less,  and  I  thank  be  recalled  or  forgotten.  You  have 
you  for  your  candour.  It  must  be  forced  your  secret  upon  me,  and  you 
plain  to  you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  that,  after  have  compelled  me  to  surrender  mine, 
what  has  passed  between  us,  we  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  a  full  ex- 
never  can  be  rivals.  It  is  because  planation.  Do  you  withdraw  your 
I  respect  you  that  I  have  spoken  so  claim  to  Miss  Beaton's  hand  ?" 
freely — nay,  importunately  ;  and  your  *•  I  cannot  withdraw  it,  Mr.  Sin- 
answer  shows  that  you  have  a  gene-  clair,"  replied  Lumley-;  '*  for  thii 
rous  and  a  noble  heart.  Be  not  afraid  excellent  reason,  that  I  have  not 
that  I  shall  thrust  myself  between  yet  preferred  it.  Bat  come  —  we 
yoQ  and  your  happiness.  Not  by  must  have  no  jealousy  here.  You 
word,  or  look,  or  sign  shall  you  have  ought,  I  think,  to  be  convinced  that 
cauee  to  suspect  that  Henry  Lumley  I  mean  fairly  by  you  ;  otherwise 
has  abused  your  confid^"^,  or  nsed  ^hat  could  have  been  easier  for  me 
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than  to   have   addressed    myself  at  This    coDfereDce,  if* we   consider  it 

once  to  old  Mr.  Beaton,  or  that  very  rightly,  ought   to   make   as   friends 

clever    sister    of  his,    Mrs.  Walton,  for  ever." 
who  would  move  heaven  and  earth       "  I  have  not  words,  Mr.  Lnmley,  to 

to  effect  a  wealthy  marriage  for  her  express  what  I  feel '* 

niece  ?     They,  at  all  events,  would       ''  Then  say  nothing  more !    It  is 

not  have  been  averse   to   listen    to  enough    that    we    understand    each 

such  a  proposal.    It  is  not  too  much  other.    You    know  where  I  am  to 

to   assume   that  I  would    have  en-  be  found  if  you  wish  to  see    me  ; 

listed    the   family    influence    in    my  and,  recollect,  you  have  now  a  per- 

favour  —  a  very  considerable  advan-  feet  right  to  apply  to  me  in  any  dififi- 

tage,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  prose-  culty." 

cution    of    a    matrimonial    scheme.       We    shook   hands    cordially,   and 

All    this    I    forego,    not    for    your  parted. 

sake,  but  because  I  have  reason  to  It  was  not  until  days  had 
think  —  not  from  my  own  observa-  elapsed  that  I  was  able  fully  to 
tion,  but  from  what  I  have  gathered  appreciate  or  realise  the  splendid 
elsewhere  —  that  you  have  gained  as  generosity  and  exalted  nobleness  of 
much  of  the  lady's  favour  as  to  meet  this  man  s  character.  The  explaoa- 
with  no  discouragement.  Had  it  been  tion  is,  that  I  had,  for  the  present, 
otherwise,  I  might  have  taken  a  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  on 
different  course.  As  it  is,  I  repeat  my  hands  to  engross  my  whole  at- 
that  I  am  not,  and  never  can  be,  your  tention.  By  an  extraordinary  corn- 
rival.^'  bination  of  chances,  I  had  become 

**  I    understand    you  now !     From  acquainted    with    the    details    of    a 

the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you,  conspiracy    which    I    had     pledged 

Mr.  Lumley  ;  and  if  I  have  appeared,  myself   to  Mr.    Beaton    to    unravel, 

even  for  a  moment,  to  misapprehend  Upon   the  success  of  my  endeavour 

your  motives,  my  excuse  must  be  that  depended    the    vindication    of     his 

very  few  men,  if  indeed  any  other  fair  fame,  which  had  been  pubKcly 

than  yourself,  would  have  spoken  or  impeached,  and    also    the    fulfilment 

acted  thus."  of   the    one    hope    which    was   now 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  Lumley,  re-  the  turning  -  point  of  my  existence, 
lapsing  into  his  usual  manner.  "  It  I  had  also  to  rescue,  if  that  could 
is  a  gratifying  thing  to  know  that  be  done,  an  unfortunate  youth  from 
I  have  at  last  met  with  a  human  the  toils  of  a  desperate  villain  ;  and, 
being  who  will  or  can  understand  as  yet,  I  had  formed  no  distinct 
me.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Sinclair,  plan  of  operations.  It  is  a  true 
it  is  my  hard  fate  that  no  one  gives  saying  that  the  energies  of  men  are 
me  credit  for  sincerity.  When  I  roused  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
talk  in  the  ordinary  light  vein  ness  of  the  emergency ;  but  one 
which  suits  my  temperament,  I  am  grand  condition  of  their  activity  is, 
regarded  as  a  scoffer  ;  when  I  speak  that  they  must  not  be  distracted  or 
warmly,  and  from  the  impulse  of  diverted  from  the  leading  object, 
my  heart,  I  am  set  down  as  a  rank  So  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lum* 
hypocrite.  Such  is  my  punishment  ley,  which  at  another  time  would 
for  having  neglected  to  lone  down  have  engrossed  the  whole  of  my 
my  conversation  to  the  common-  thought,  passed  from  me  with  little 
place  level  of  that  of  society,  which  effort,  as,  I  fear,  is  the  sorry  requital 
tolerates  neither  flights  nor  fancies,  of  most  instances  of  self-abnegation  — 
is  nervously  'apprehensive  of  satire,  very  gladly  received  at  the  moment, 
and  recoils  from  enthusiasm  as  the  but  seldom  afterwards  acknowledged, 
manifestation  of  a  troubled  and  dis-  as  an  undeniable  claim  for  gratitude, 
ordered  spirit.  I  am  too  old  to  One  effect,  however,  it  had,  and  that 
mend  now,  else  I  would  seriously  was,  of  strengthening  my  determina- 
apply  myself  to  the  cultivation  of  tion  to  prosecute  this  adventure  to  the 
inanity.      Farewell,    Mr.    Sinclair !  uttermost. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. — A    DETECTIVE   OFFICER. 

Lawyers,    like    crabs,    make  more  that  I  think   there  was  anything  in 

noise   than     speed,   and    sometime?,  the  circnmstances  of  the  case  to  jas- 

to  the  vulgar  e^e,  appear  to  retro-  tify  a  suspicion  that  my  unfortanate 

grade    instead   of  advancing.    Many  friend   was  cognisant  of   the    fraud, 

*  an  ardent  lover,  on  the  eve  of  mar-  but    the    world    is    very  censorious, 

riage,  has  had  cause  to  corse  the  slow  and  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  fall 

movements  of  those  high  priests  of  from  a  high  position.    Besides,  many 

Themis,  who,  once  in   post-ession   of  people  have  lost  money  through  Mr. 

those    voluminous   sheets   of    parch-  Beaton's  failjare,  and  it  is  no  wonder 

ment  from  which  the  materials  for  that  they  should  be  rancorous.    Men 

a  settlement  are  to  be  drawn,  seem  so  situated,  when  they  despair  of  re- 

to  be  plunged  in  an   enchanted  re-  covering  their  stake,  consider  them^ 

verie    and    lose   themselves    amidst  selves  entitled  to  make  free  with  the 

the  tangled    thickets  and  brakes  of  character    of   the    person  by  whose 

conveyancing.     Yet,    on    an    emer-  advice  or  example   they   have    been 

gency,  it  is  wonderful    to  see   how  guided,   and    bate  him  with    an  in- 

keenly  the  lawyer  can  brace  bimt^elf  veteracy    all    the    stronger    because 

to  his  work ;  now  rapidly  his  acute  their   former   blind  belief  is  a  direct 

and    practised   intellect    seizes  upon  reflection    upon    their  judgment.      I 

the    salient   points  of  his    case,  re-  am    deeply    concerned    for    Beaton, 

jecting  all  superfluities ;    with   what  my  old  schoolfellow  and  true  friend, 

unerring  instinct    he    arrives   at   a  though  we  did  not  always  agree  in 

conclusion  ;  and  how  clearly  he  per-  opinion.    But  he  was  a  wilful  man, 

ceives    the   course  which  ought,  un-  and  would  not   listen  to  any  warn- 

der  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  ing.'' 
pursued.  "  What,  then,  do  you  advise  under 

Misled  by  the  extraordinary  cau-  present  circumstances,  Mr.  Poins  ?'* 
tion  which  he  had  exhibited  at  our        ^'Why,   Beaton    must  be  cleared, 

first  interview,  I  had  done  Mr.  Poins  at  all  hazards.     Ilis  fortune  is  past 

the  gross  injustice  of  mistaking  him  prajing  for,  poor  fellow  ;  but  we  can- 

for  a  sort  of  fossil  ;  but  no  sooner  not  let  his  character  go.    This  scrip 

was  he  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  transaction  must    be  thoroughly  ex- 

my    present    business,    and    its  vast  plained    to  the     satisfaction    of  the 

importance  to  Mr.   Beaton,  than  he  public  ;  and  the  evidence  yon   have 

threw  all    other    matters    aside,  and  t>een  fortunate  enough  to  collect  is 

entered    into    the    details    with    as  suflicient,  I  think,    to    convict    that 

much    zest    and    zeal   as  though  he  scoundrel    Speedwell  of  the   felony, 

hftd    been    a    new  fledged     barrister  I  wish,  though,  we  had  a  more  reli- 

with  his  first  brief  before  him.    Not  able  witness  than  your  American  ac- 

content  with   hearing  my  version  of  quaintance,    who    has   been  treading 

the  story,  be  insisted    upon  person-  upon  very  slippery  ground,  and  even 

ally  interrogating  both  Fiusher  and  by  his  pwn  account  is  not  far  ghort 

Ewins  ;    the    former  of  whom  stuck  of  an  accomplice.    I  promise  you  he 

in  all  points  to  his  text,  whilst  the  would  hardly  escape  scathless  from  a 

latter   exhibited    isome    slight   symp-  rigid    cross-examination.      However, 

toms   of  dodging  and   lapses  of  me-  his    latitudinarian   notions  will    not 

mory,   priocipally    relative,  however,  avail    Master    Speedwell,    and    most 

to  his  owu  share  in   the  transaction,  criminal    convictions    depend     upon 

But,  on    the    whole,  there    was   no  the  testimony  of  minor  knaves.    We 

discrepancy  of  any  real  importance.  must  immediately  apply  for  a  war- 

"  This    is    indeed    a    providential  rant  to  have  Speedwell  apprehended 

discovery,'*  said   Mr.  Poins,  after  the  upon  a  charge  of  felony." 
examination  was    completed.     "  Not       "  And  how  is  that  to  be  carried 
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into  effect  ?    I  am  assured  that  the  His  clients,    he  said,  were   com- 

man  has  disappeared  from  London.^  plaining  of   his  protracted    absence. 

''  Unless  be  has  fairly  fled  the  In  particular,  one  who  had  a  case 
conntrj,  I  have  little  doabt  that  he  before  the  Court  of  Sessions,  founded 
can  be  secured.  The  sagacity  of  on  the  edict  ^^tmuUr  caupones  sta- 
some  of  our  detective  officers  is  quite  hulariij'^  touching  the  non-delivery 
wonderful,  and  their  means  of  pro-  by  a  railvvay  company  of  a  box  of 
curing  information  extraordinary  ;  oranges,  had  written  a  letter  inti-  « 
and  I  know  one  on  whom  I  have  mating  that  his  interests  were  not 
the  most  perfect  reliance.  But  I  duly  cared  for,  and  threatening  a 
understood  you  to  hint  that,  apart  Petition  and  Complaint  against  his 
from  Mr.  Beaton^s  case,  you  had  rea-  neglectful  doer.  Then  he  felt  his 
aon  to  wish  that  Speedwell  should  health  suffering  from  over-banquet- 
be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  you  iog,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
suspected  him  of  foul  play  towards  free  Saturday  exercise  at  the  noble 
some  other  party  for  whom  you  felt  game  of  golf,  which  he  practised 
an  interest    Is  it  not  so  ?**  regularly  ;  and,  lastly,  he  said  that 

**  You  are  quite    correct   in  your  it  was   a  very  extraordinary    thing, 

pormise,   Mr.  Poios.     A   great  deal  and     disgraceful     in    a    Protestant 

depends  upon  that  man^s  apprehen-  country,  that  a  quiet  elderly  gentle- 

sion/'  man  could  not  go  home   at   night, 

"  Well,    then,    after   we   have  ob-  through    St    James's   street  or  the 

tained  the  warrant,  you  shall  see  the  Quadrant,    without    being    accosted 

officer ;    and  if  he  thinks  that  your  by  a  parcel  of  French  Jezebels,  who 

presence  can  be  useful,  and  will  not  did  their  utmost   to  lug  him  into  a 

impede  the  arrest,  I  see  no  reason  lobster-house,  or  some  similar  batmt 

why  you  should  not  accompany  him.  of  abomination. 

I  daresay,  now,  you  feel  quite  elated  "We  are  all  frail  creatures,  Nor- 

at  the  prospect  of  such  an  adven-  man,"  said    Mr.    Shearaway ;    "  and 

ture.'*  there's  a  madame,  by  no  means  ill- 

**  Not  elated,  Mr.   Poine,"  said  I.  looking,  who  makes  up  to  me  every 

'^  But,  having  what  I  consider  to  be  night      Troth,  laddie,  I  think  it  is 

a   sacred   duty   to     perfprm— at    all  full  time  that  I  was  buckling  up,  and 

events,   having    pledged    my  honour  clear  of  such  temptations!** 

not    to  abandon  the    task   which  I  Havio^  with   some  difficulty  per- 

have  undertaken — it  is  certainly  my  suaded    Shearaway  to   postpone .  his 

desire  to    be    assured,    by    personal  departure,    I  had    next  to   hunt  up 

observation,  that    nothing  has    been  Davie  0?ett,  who,  being  a  fellow  of 

left  undone.**  readiness    and     resource,     might,    I 

**  Enough     said,"     replied    Poins.  thought,    be  of  use    to    me  in  the 

"Come  to.  me  this  evening  at  eight  course     of    the    expedition.       Davie 

By  that    time  the  warrant  will    be  required    no   exhortation.      He    was 

made  out,  and  the  officer  in  attend-  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  active 

ance."  service,  and    promised   to    be   ready 

I  would  have  given  worlds  had  I  to  start  at  a  moment's    notice.     It 

been  able,  but    for  ten    minates,  to  would   have  been  unkind  as  well  as 

gain  an  interview  with  Mary  Beaton,  impolitic    to    have    quitted    London 

I  felt  now  as  if  I  were,  at  last,  her  without  administering  a  few  crumbs 

enlisted     champion,     entitled    to    a  of  comfort  to  the  disconsolate  Ewins, 

word  of  favour  before  I  departed  for  who  was  sorely  chop-fallen,  not  only 

the  field.     But  that  was  utterly  im-  from    the    consciousness    of    having 

possible;   and,  moreover,  I  had  more  landed     himself  in    an    exceedingly 

prasaic  business  on  hand.     First  and  ugly  scrape,  but  also  for  lack  of  oc- 

foremost,  I    had  to  coax  Shearaway  cupation    and    excitement,    he   being 

out  of  his  resolution  to  return  iin-  for    the    present   debarred    from   all 

mediately  to  Edinbnrgh,    which    he  traffickiogs  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 

had  formed  for  divers  reasons.  However,   being  a  shifty  man,    and 
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006  not  given  to  waste  the  precious  at  work,  like  the  lava  seething  within 

hoars  in  unavailing  sorrow,  I  found  the  heart  of  the  placid  Vesuvius. 
him  engaged  in  concocting  a  pros-       Mr.  Poins  introduced  this  worthy 

.  fiectus  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  as    my    travelling    companion,  who 

joint-stock    bank     in    Pennsylvania,  was  already  instructed   how  to  act, 

the  principal  feature  being  that  the  subject  to  my  advice  and  control, 
shareholders  were  to  have  credit  for       "I  could  have  done  the  job  my- 

twice    the    amount    of    the    capital  self,    sir,*'    observed <»  Mr.     Pocock, 

subscribed,  the  notes  being  declared  *'  without  troubliog    the  gentleman  ; 

inconvertible.  but  it's  like  he  wants  to  see  what 

"  I  reckon  it's  the  best  plan  ever  sort  of  a  game  has  been  playing  be- 
yet  chalked  out  tor  the  unlimited  fore  I  nabs  my  man.  This  Speed- 
circulation  of  paper/'  quoth  Ewios ;  well's  an  old  stager,  but  somehow 
^and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  you  or  other  he  has  contrived  till  now 
can  nohow  be  made  to  book-up,  for  to  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the 
a  chap  who  is  his  own  creditor  can  law ;  least-ways  there  has  been  no- 
take  things  mighty  easy."  thing    boxed    home    to  him,  though 

Satisfied  that  Ewins   was  safe  in  I've  more  than  once  been  put  up  to 

the  mean  time,  and  that  there  was  make  enquiries.     He's  a  leary  cove, 

no  risk  of  his  bolting   without  no-  and  works  by  hisself,  so  that  it  is 

tice,  I    made    my  own  simple    pre-  main    difficult    to    stag   him.    IIow- 

parations,  and   then  repaired  to  the  somedever,  unless  I  am  out  in  my 

chambers  of  Mr.  Poins.  reckoning,     he    has    been    rubbing 

Seated  by  the  fire  and  reflectively  shoulders  with  the  gallows.  He  has 
sucking  the  knob  of  an  enormous  wakened  up  the  insurance  compa- 
walking  -  staff,  was  a  stout  middle-  nies,  and  that  means  hanging." 
aged  man  of  a  ruddy  countenance,  ''  To  what  do  you  allude,  Mr. 
from  which,  however,  all  symptoms  Pocock  ?'*  asked  Poins. 
of  intelligence  seemed  to  be  ban-  **  Wliy,  Mr.  Poins,  it's  not  my  way 
ished.  So  little  of  distinctive  pe-  to  talk  of  professional  business  out 
culiarity  was  there  in  his  features,  of  the  office,  but  as  we  are  all  row- 
that  yon  might  have  met  him  twenty  ing  in  the  pame  boat,  it's  as  well 
times  without  being  able  to  recog-  you  should  know  what  sort  of  & 
nise  him,  unless,  indeed,  jou  had  chap  this  Speedwell  really  is.  When 
encountered  a  fixed  stare  from  his  I  first  know'd  him,  he  was  hanging 
eyes,  which  were  unlike  any  that  I  about  the  bill-discounters,  helping 
ever  saw  in  the  head  of  a  human  them  to  fleece  greenhorns,  and  I 
being.  They  resembled  those  of  a  dessay  he  made  something  in  that 
cat,  the  pupils  being  oblong  instead  line.  But  then  he  took -to  sporting, 
of  round,  and  capable  of  extraordi*  went  on  the  turf,  and,  for  all  that 
nary  expansion ;  and  when '  turned  he  was  a.  sharp  hand  and  stood 
fall  upon  you,  tlie  light  which  they  well  ^^ith  the  jocks,  I  hear  that  his 
emitted  was  more  than  magnetic —  betting-book  did  not  balance  on  the 
it  appeared  to  have  the  power  and  right  side.  Fact  is,  he  was  too 
effect  of  fascination.  As  if  con-  greedy  to  win.  Well,  you  see,  being 
sciou3  of  this  miraculous  gift,  Mr.  short  of  the  ready,  he  had  to  fall 
Pocock — for  such  was  the  name  of  back  on  his  old  friends  the  bill-dis- 
the  acute  detective  officer — generally  counters,  who  made  him  pay  through 
kept  his  eyes  half  shut ;  and,  seeing  the  nose  for  what  money  they  lent 
liim  thus,  a  casual  observer  would  him— thirty  per  cent  was  about  the 
probably  have  set  him  down  as  a  lowest  rate.  That  went  on  so  long 
sleepy-headed  person,  who^e  natural  as  he  could  persuade  any  young  fel 
torpidity  had  been  deepened  by  co-  low  to  put  his  name  to  the  puper ; 
pious  libations  of  the  strongest  and  but  he  soon  ran  short  of  flats,  and 
the  heaviest  ale.  In  reality,  Pocock  then  he  had  to  come  down  with 
was  as  little  addicted  to  sleep  as  any  some  security,  or  not  a  brass  far 
weasel.      His  brain   was  constantly  tJiiog-  '^ould  he  raise.      I  then  losi 
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sight  of  him  for  abont  a  year  or  so,  *'  *  Very  well  pat  I'  Bays  be.  *  Now, 
till,  beiog  down  on  a  little  job  at  the  Fll  tell  you  bow  the  matter  stands. 
Tork  races,  who  should  I  sfiy  bot  Eighteen  months  ago,  this  Speed- 
Speedwell,  the  biggest  swell  on  the  well  effected  an  insurance  with  ns 
coarse,  betting  away  at  no  allow-  on  the  life  .of  a  person,  whom  be 
ance,  with  a  roll  of  flimsies  in  his  represented  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
hand.  *  My  lad,'  thinks  I,  '  it  means  residing  in  the  north  of  £ng- 
doesnH  need  a  Aep  an  to  gaess  that  land,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  Tl^ 
yoa've  been  catting  out  work  for  papers  seemed  all  right,  so  we  passed 
me,  for  them  there  leaves  are  not  the  proposal.  Only  one  premiam 
of  a  kind  that  ever  grow'd  in  your  was  paid  ;  for,  nine  months  after, 
own  garden !'  In  coarse,  I  said  we  received  intimation  that  the 
nothing,  and  pretended  not  to  see  gentlemen  had  died  of  apoplexy, 
bim.  Well,  about  two  months  after  That  was  unlucky  ;  bat  companies 
that,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  manager  like  ours  must  lay  their  accoont 
of  one  of  the  big  insurance  officea         with  such    losses,  and  we  paid  the 

" '  Pocock,*  says  he — for  jou  must  money.  A  short  time  ago,  I  bap- 
understand  that  he  know'd  me  well,  pened  in  conversation  with  a  bro- 
as  I  bad  done  business  for  him  be-  ther  manager,  to  mention  the  cir- 
fore — *  Pocock,  do  you  happen  to  cumataoce,  and  he  immediately 
know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Speed-  pricked  up  his  ears.  **What  did* 
well?'  you  say  was  the    name   of  the  io- 

**'DoIknow  my  grandmother?*  surer?"  he  asked.  "Speedwell,*' 
said  I  —  'that  cove's  down  in  my  said  I.  '*By  all  that's  infamous !" 
perspective  list.'  he    cried,    "he    has    served    as   the 

'* '  Then  he's  other  than  a  good  same  trick.  Ilis  nominee  died,  also 
one  Y  said  the  manager.  of  apoplexy,  within  three  rnbnths  I" 

" '  As  bad  as  may  be,'  said  I.  *  I  Of  course  we  had  an  investigation, 
s'pose  you  haven't  been  lending  There  really  had  been  such  men, 
bim  money,  sir  7'  but  they  were    people    of    no    sab- 

" '  Not  quite  so  green  as  that  stance  —  not  worth  fifty  pounds  a- 
comes  to,'  said  the  manager.  'But  piece.  We  examined  the  doctor 
do  you  consider  biro  just  an  ordi-  who  had  certified  to  their  decease, 
nary  rogue,  or  something  worse  than  for  it  is  remarkable  that  they  both 
that?'  belonged    to    the    same    neigbbour- 

*'  *  That's  a  kevestion,  sir,'  says  hood.  He  bore  a  respectable  cba- 
I,  *  that  ain't  easy  answered.  Men  racter,  but  was  very  old,  and  nearly 
doesn't  ^o  in  for  the  gallows  all  at  in  his  dotage.  He  was  qaite  posi- 
once.  They  begins  small,  and  gets  tive,  however,  as  to  the  deaths  by 
on  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  apoplexy.  There  now  —  what  do 
the  devil  himself  wouldn't  like  to  you  think  of  that,  Pocock  ?' 
be  seen  in  their  company.  But  it*s  ** '  Have  you  inquired,'  says  I,  *  if 
fair  to  tell  you  that  there's  nothing  there  is  any  more  insurances  ?' 
doWn  in  our  books  against  Speed-  *' '  Yes — two  on  the  sanae  life,  and 
wellaA}et.'  that  a  young    one,  and    taken    oat 

'*  *  Harkye,  Pocock  !'  says  the  from  different  oflBces.' 
manager,  *  you're  a  shrewd  intelli-  "'Then  it's  my  opinion,  sir,  that 
gent  fellow,  ?jnd  know  more  about  apoplexy's  all  my  eye !  llely  upon 
human  nature  than  many  a  parson,  it  the  two  gents  has  been  miade 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  cold  meat  of,  other  than  the  ordi- 
tbat  this  man  Speedwell  had  been  nary  way.  Ma) hap,  after  taking 
guilty  of  murder  ?'  their    grog    with    Speedwell,    their 

'"Nothing  surprises  me,'  says  I.    neckcloths  may  have  become  inoon- 
*  I've    known   a   respectable    Quaker    veniently  tight.'       ^ 
do  that,  and  go  to  Meeting  within       '*•  That's   just    my    own    notion,' 
half  an  hour  after.     It's  not  the  thing   says  the  manager  ;  '  but  it's  too  kte 
I  look  to — it's  toe  motive.'  now  to  make  a  row  about  it.    Here' 
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hr  jouT  trooble,  Pocock  ;  bat  keep  an  to  have  it  ont,  eipe  half  the  spirit  goes 

eye  oo  that  fellow — I  hope  he  won*t  away  io  froth.     I  warrant,  now,  for  all 

escape  joa  long.*  joar  keeDoess,  yoo  don't  guess  where 

**  *  If  he  doep,  sir/  said  I,  ^  he  will  we  are  bound  for  ?" 

be  the  first  of  his  litter  that  ever  I  was  forced  to  confess  my  igno- 

tbrew  me    out    after   I    had    fairly  ranee, 

settled  on  the  scent.'  *'  And    I    don't    know,    neither/' 

^And  that.  Mr.  Poinp,  is  what  I  said  Pocock.     '*  But   I  shall  know 

knows  about  Speedwell."  in  ten  minutes,  or  thereby;   for  our 

*'  Good   heavens  1"  cried  I,  *'  is  it  business  is  done  by  system,  and  we 

possible  that  such  villanies  can   be  have  a  scout  department  that  keeps 

perpetrated  ?      Why,     the    horrible  us,  the  head  men  as  it  were,  alive 

narratives  of  the  middle  ages  contain  to  the  motions  of  our  lambs.     Let 

nothing  more  fiendishly  atrocious !"  me  advise  you,  master.     You're  just 

'*  I  doesn't  see  what  middle  age  a  thought  too  excited  ;  and  I  re- 
has  to  do  with  it,  master,"  said  the  commend,  in  your  case,  a  double 
matter-of-fact  Pocock,  refreshing  his  night-cap.  You'll  be  all  the  better 
nose  with  a  comfortable  modicum  for  it,  and  wake  to- morrow  as  fresh 
of   snuff".     "  According  to  my   expe-  as  a  daisy." 

rience,  the  young  uns  is  as  bad  as  Here  the  colloquy  was  interrupted 
the  old  uns,  and  even  a  thought  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Davie 
worse ;  for  when  a  man  gets  up  in  Osett,  clnd  in  a  stupendous  pea- 
years  he  doesn't  care  about  the  jacket^  and  ready  for  any  kind  of 
blowens,  and '  it's  the  bio  wens  mostly  devilry. 

that  is  at  the  bottom    of  all  mis-  *'  I'm  blithe  to  find  you   here,  Mr. 

chief."  Norman,"  said  he.    "  I    was  feared 

**  Then   let    us    start^    instantly  ! "  I  might  be  late,  for  I  had  to  din  the 

said  I.     "There  has  been  too  much  work  for  twa  days  into  the  years  of 

delay  already.     I  shall   never  know  three  as  stupid   idiots  as  ever  han- 

a  moment's  peace  until  this  man  is  died   a  pair  of  compasses.     But  it's 

apprehended  ;    for,   beyond   what  he  all  right  now ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 

has  to  answer  for  in   the   matter  of  that  ye  have  gotten  a    professional 

Mr.  Beaton,  I   strongly  suspect  that  thief-taker,    if    I   dinna  misinterpret 

be    has    with    him    a    wretched   lad  the   calling  of  this  respectable  geti- 

whom  he  may  be  implicating  in  his  tieman." 

dark    designs,  if,    indeed,  no  worse  I  doubt  whether  Pocock,   in   the 

befall  him!"  whole  course  of  his  career,  had  ever 

''  It  ain't  no  use  being  in  a  flurry,  met    with    a    similar,    though    most 

master,"    said    Pocock,    composedly,  undesigned,  insult.     He  met  it  with 

"The   train  we  are  to  go   by  don't  silence,  only  turning    the  full    artil- 

start  till   10.15,  and  it  wants  fit  full  lery  of  his  eyes  upon  the  offending 

hour   of   that  yet      Mr.   Poios,  sir,  borderer. 

you  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  if  '*  Lord    sake,    man !"    said    Davie 

I  would    take    any    refreshment.      I  "  what's  the  use  o'  glowering  at  me 

never  drinks  when   on   duty  ;   but  I  like  a  wull-cat  ?     I'm   naae  o'  your 

is  always   the  better  of  a  night-cap  law-breakers,  I  trow,  to  be  scared  by 

before  a  long  drive  on   the  rail.     I  the  glint  of  your  een." 

only  sleeps  when    I  has  nothing  else  "  Hush,  Osett,"  said  I ;  "  Mr.  Po- 

to  do.     So,  if  you  please,  I'll  not  ob-  cock's   professional   eminence  entitles 

ject   to  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  him    to   the   highest  respect,   and   it 

No^v,  sir/'   continued   he,  addressing  very  ill  becomes  you  to  use  language 

himself    pointedly  to    me,   "  take    a  calculated  to  give  him  offence." 

hint  from  a  man  who  has  seen  many  "I   am  sure  I  meant  nane,"  said 

a  queer  thing  in  his  day,  and  never  Davie  ;  "  so   I   ask   the  gentleman's 

splash  about  when  it  can  do  no  good,  pardon.      Ye   maun    forgie  me,    sir, 

\Vital  energy  is  like  bottled   porter  for  bluntneps  of  speech,  but  we  folk 

— keep  it  close  corked  till  you  want  frae  the  north  have  a  queer  trick  ol 
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calling    things     by    their    ordinary  ^ood  health,  wisbiog  you  many  saoh 

names/*  ,  jobs  as  this,  with  me  to  carry  them 

*^  Enoagh  said,  yoang  man  !*'  re-  through,  and  then  we  most  be  jog- 
plied  Pocock,  with  a  gracioas  wave  giog.  Keep  yoar  mind  easy,  sir ; 
of  the  hand.  *'  The  Scotch  la  a  the  arrest  is  as  good  as  made.'* 
creditable  people,  thoagb  a  little  So  saying,  Mr.  Pocock  slowly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  drained  his  glass,  which  he  set  down 
mayhap  they  don't  quite  compre-  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  woand 
hend  the  walae  and  dignity  of  the  an  enormous  comforter  round  his 
profession."  neck,    buttoned    up    his    coat,   and, 

**  Ye  are  no  far  wrang  there,"  said  taking    the    precedence    due    to  his 

Davie.  years    and  official    position,  led  the 

Here  a  note  was  handed  in  to  the  way  to  the  cab  that  was  in  waiting 

detective  officer,  for  us  without. 

**  All  right!"  said  he — ^**the  bird  **He  may  be  a  glegg  chield  that, 

has  been  marked  down,  and  we  shall  in  his  way,"  whispered  Davie, "  bat, 

come  upon  him  at  Tadcaster.    Now,  my   certie,  he's  no  fit   to  hold  the 

Mr.  Poins,   sir,  I'll  just  drink  your  candle  to  M'Levy !" 


RECENT    NATURAL   HISTORY    BOOKS. 

The  rapid  multiplicatioo  of  works  which  in  the  immense  area  of  re- 
on  Natural  History,  learned  and  search  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
light,  valuable  and  super&cial,  must  with  most  men — yet  we  are  ready 
be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  dis-  to  admit  that  the  **  field  naturalists" 
gust  by  two  classes  of  naturalists;  have  much  cause  for  grumbling, 
with  pleasure  by  those  whose  en-  when  they  hear  the  glib  discourses 
thusiasm  would  gladly  make  all  of  men  wtio  are  repeating  what 
men  more  or  less  naturalists,  and  they  have  read,  instead  of  saying 
who  welcome  every  sign  of  increas-  what  they  have  seen.  Book-know- 
ing popularity  to  their  favourite  ledge  may  be  despised  when  it  is  a 
study;  with  disgust  by  those  'Afield  substitute  for  actual  work  :  as  an 
naturalists"  who  despise  book-know-  aid  and  incitement  to  work,  it  is 
ledge,  and  who  are  frequently  irri-  valuable,  indispensable.  But  it 
tated  by  the  scepticism  or  contra-  can  be  no  more.  It  may  give  the 
diction  of  men  who  have  only  book-  poet  images,  the  philosopher  sag- 
knowledge.  The  former  see  in  every  gestivjB  analogies,  the  general  reader 
work,  however  trivial,  an  index  of  amusement  ;  but  it  can  give  co  ^ 
the  growing  desire  for  knowledge  genuine  knowledge  of  Natural  His- 
and  an  incitement  to  original  obser-  tory.  All  that  is  not  obtained  by 
vation.  The  latter  see  in  every  direct  investier^tinn  U  meagre,  sha- 
work  (not  written  by  themselves)  a  dowy,  unfertile  ;  how  shadowy  and 
fresh  source  of  inaccurate  second-  unfertile,  is  best  seen  when  direct 
hand  information,  puffing  men  up  knowledge  comes  to  replace  this  echo 
with  the  conceit  of  knowledge,  and  of  other  men's  voices, 
thereby  keeping  them  from  the  only  On  the  other  hand,  to  forego  the 
true  source  of  wisdom — direct  per-  use  of  books  altogether  would  be 
sonal]  'investigation.  Although,  on  childish  ;  to  attempt  to  do  without 
the  whole,  we  side  with  the  former  eec<md  -  hand  knowledge  would  be 
class — partly  because  it  was  Litera-  futile.  Books  are  the  storehoases 
ture  which  led  us  to  the  direct  study  in  which  the  fruits  of  human  labour 
of  Nature,  and  partly,  perhaps,  be-  are  garnered :  they  are  the  records 
cause  our  own  knowledj^e  is  mainly  of  the  experience  of  mankind ;  but 
of    this   despised    secondhand    kind,  before  we  can  profit  by  this  experi- 
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enoe,  we  most  learn  to  interpret  it  noderstand     ihe    stractore    of    one 

by  experience  of  oar  own.    Positive  poljpe,  one  mollosc,  one  insect,  one 

knowledge,  once  gained,  becomes  a  crustacean,  one  fisb,  one  reptile,  and 

key  by  which  we  may  decipher  the  one  mammal,  and  yoi^  will  be  in  a 

reoords,  and  so  gain  help  from  the  condition  to  appropriate  the  know- 

labours   of  predecessors  ;    bat   only  ledge  of  other  men  on  the  various 

heip  in  our  own  labour,  not  a  sub-  kinds  and  differences.    It  has  seem- 

Btitute    for   labour.     To    know    one  ed    to    us,    therefore,    that   a    boon 

thing  directly,  is  to  be  enabled    to  would    be    conferred   on    the    public 

know    indirectly  many  other    things  if   a    series    of    little    books    were 

resembling    it ;    and     this    indirect  issued,  each    thoroughly  treating    of 

knowledge    may    be    learned     from  a  single  type.     We  have  beard  that 

books.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  "  Lectures," 

For  example,  the  newlj-establish-  goes  through  the,  animal  kingdom 
ed  quarterly  journal  of  Biological  in  this  fashion ;  and  Mr.  Samuelson, 
Science,  The  Natural  History  Re-  in  two  agreeable  and  interesting 
vuw,*  which  has  several  editors  little  books,  has  attempted  some- 
superintending  its  various  depart-  thing  of  what  we  mean,  though  he 
ments  (Huxley,  Busk,  Lubbock,  addresses  the  general  reader  (and 
Carpenter,  M'Donnell.  Wright,  Reay,  sometimes  one  would  suppose  he 
Greeve,  Sclater,  Oliver,  Carrey,  was  addressing  children)  rather 
and  Wyville  Thomson),  •  promises  than  the  student.f 
to  be  a  very  valuable  assistant  to  In  these  books,  to  which  we  will 
all  working  naturalists,  because  it  now  call  more  particular  attention, 
brings  together  a  mass  of  material  the  chief  points  in  the  structure  of 
such  as  no  one  man  could  collect  ;  the  animals  are  exhibited  in  several 
and  it  opens  an  arena  for  tne  free  plates ;  the  functions  described  with 
discussion  of  opinions,  unbiased  clearness,  and  the  habits  and  in* 
by  any  editorial  agreement  or  dis-  stincts  of  the  creatures  touched  on 
agreement.  Yet,  although  the  book-  in  a  pleasant,  though  rather  too 
naturalist  may  by  it  greatly  increase  "  improving "  a  manner.  Should 
his  show  of  knowledge,  the  very  the  author  propose  to  continue  the 
object  of  the  Review  is  to  incite  to  series  so  successfully  commenced, 
fresh  observation,  by  showing  how  we  would  suggest  to  him  to  recon- 
ilKmitable  is  the  field  of  discovery  sider  two  points  in  his  treatment, 
open  to  a  patient  zeal.  The  first  is  the   practice,    borrowed 

The  mere  fact  of  so  many  editors  from  previous  writers  on  natural 
uniting  in  this  one  work,  shows  history,  of  writing  down  to  an  ima- 
bow  vainly  any  one  man  would  pre-  ginary  standard  of  imbecility,  while 
tend  to  embrace  the  whole  depart-  at  the  same  time  retaining  an  ab- 
sent of  Natural  History.  He  can  stract  and  almost  technical  phrase- 
have  direct  knowledge  only  of  one  ology,  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
section,  or  small  subsection,  and  in-  followed  by  a  general  reader.  Let 
direct  knowledge  of  the  vast  re-  him  aim  at  plainness  and  concrete- 
mainder ;  and  whether  that  indirect  ness  of  stjle,  and  avoid  triviality, 
knowledge  sball  be  mere  sham  and  The  second  point  is  one  also  bor- 
show,  or  genuine,  though  imperfect,  rowed  from  previous  writers,  espe- 
acquisitioa,  depends  upon  the  way  cially  writers  on  natural  theology, 
in  which  it  has  been  gained.  By  and  which,  we  suppose,  only  re- 
taking pains  to  have  direct  know-  quires  to  be  mentioned  to  be  at 
ledge  of  the  various  types,  he  may  once  recognised  as  an  error  of  taste 
gain  very  available  indirect  know-  and  of  logic :  we  allude  to  the  con- 
ledge      of     the      variations.      Once  stant  contrast  of  divine  with  human 

♦  Tlie  Natural  Ilistory  Revieto.     "Williams  &  Norgatc. 

f  Samuklson  :  Humble  Creafures.     Vol.  I.,  The  Earthworm  and  tlis  House-  Fly 
Vol  II.,  The  Honey >Blc.     Van  Voorst. 
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wisdom,  iDtended  to  prove  tbe  di-  general  cooceptiooB.  '^  These  oon- 
vine  wisdom  by  sbowing  bow  it  clusioDs/'  says  Mr.  Samoelsoo,  re> 
Borpaeses  tbe  iogenaity  of  man.  ferriog  to  tbe  opinions  of  natoral- 
Surely  this  proof  is  saperflaoas  ?  ists,  '*  bave  been  arrived  at  by  com- 
The  conception  of  omnisoient  omni-  ])aring  tbe  strnctore  of  the  antenDse 
potcnce  sorely  carries  with  it  all  wis-  in  varioas  tribes  of  insects  with 
dom  and  all  power,  without  gaining  their  respective  habits  of  life.*'  A 
anything  in  de&niteness  from  tbe  more  fallacioos  course  ooold  not 
snperOuoos  proof  of  ingennity  dis-  have  been  pursaed.  To  show  this, 
plajed  in  the  etracture  of  insects,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  same 
It  is  a  poor  device  to  slaogbter  method  to  the  discovery  of  the 
enemies  of  your  own  creation  ;  and  spleen^s  fonction ;  and  the  spleen  is 
when  this  slaughter  is  accompanied  chosen  because,  its  fonction  being 
by  loud  fanfares  of  trumpets  and  unknown  at  present^  the  nollity  of 
rolling  of  drums,  it  is.  apt  to  excite  the  method  will  be  best  exemplified 
impatience  in  the  vexed  listener,  by  such  an  organ.  Now,  let  any 
As  no  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  one  compare  the  strootare  of  tbe 
proclaim  human  power  and  wisdom  spleen  in  varioas  mammals,  and 
comparable  to  divine  power  and  compare  it  with  the  respective 
wisdom,  it  is  surely  a  very  ill-judged  habits  of  life  of  those  mammals, 
practice  to  be  constantly  2)roving  and  he  will  see  how  little  light  will 
tbe  diviae  superiority.  Tbe  man  be  gained  thereby.  It  is  not,  how- 
who  can  look  abroad  upon  the  gene-  ever,  by  this  method  that  nataral- 
ral  phenomena  of  nature  and  resist  ists  have  determined  the  function 
that  massive  evidence,  is  little  like-  of  the  antennae,  but  rather  by  goess- 
ly  to  be  convinced  by  the  evidence  work,  founded  on  elight  analogiea. 
of  an  insect's  wing.  '^The  antencse  have  been  considered 

Mr.  SamuelsoD,  as  we  said,  only  organs  of  sound,  chiefly  on  account 
follows  other  writers  in  these  two  of  their  anatomical  structore."  Bat 
mistakes,  and  thinks  as  tbey  think,  tbe  resemblance  between  antennae 
that  popularity  is  secured  and  reli-  and  any  l^own  organ  of  bearing  is 
gion  aided  by  such  devices.  We  shall  very  slight,  being,  indeed,  simply 
be  glad  if  he  will  rfconsider  this  that  derived  from  the  delicate  mem- 
apinlon,  and  are  persuaded  that  he  brane  at  the  base  of  the  antennsd, 
will  improve  bis  books  by  a  com-  which  is  rendered  tense  by  their 
plete  forbearance  on  these  points,  motions,  and  which  **  might,  with- 
Meanwbile,  we  cordially  commend  out  much  inconsistency,  be  explain- 
the  books  to  the  general  reader,  ed  as  the  drum  of  the  ear."* 
who  will  find  a  new  interest  awak-  Science  demands  something  more 
ened  in  the  familiar  worm  and  fly.  rigorous  than  that.  If  the  antennse 
It  will  be  diflicult  for  him  to  con-  were,  on  other  grounds,  proved  to  be 
template  the  fly  upon  bis  window-  ore;ans  of  bearing,  then  this  mem- 
pane,  bis  paper,  or  his  bread,  with-  brane  might  be  explained  as  tbe 
out  thinkinor  of  the  marvels  of  its  drum;  but  not  to  call  a  membrane  a 
structure.  He  will  watch  the  ac-  drum,  is  to  demonstrate  an  organ 
tions  of  its  little  antenoae,  and  ask  of  hearing.  There  is  more  value  in 
himself  whether  they  are  feelers,  or  the  physiological  observations  by 
whether  they  are  organs  of  hearing  Burmeister  and  Newport.  The 
and  of  smelliog.  It  is  a  delicate  former  says,  **  Whoever  has  observed 
and  diCTicult  problem,  to  which  a  tranquilly-proceeding  capriconi 
ph3  Biologists  invite  his  attention,  baetle  which  is  suddenly  surprised 
Like  many  other  problems,  its  sola-  by  a  loud  sound,  will  have  seen  how 
tion  has  hitherto  been  rendered  immovably  outwards  it  spreads  its 
impossible,  because  approached  in  antenna?,  and  holds  them  porrect, 
the  wrong  way,  and  with  erroneous   as  it  were,  with  the  greatest  atten- 


*  Burmeister  :  Manual  of  Entomology,  p.  296. 
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tlon    as    loDg    as    it    listens,    and  opinioo,    and    even    supposed    tbat 

how  carelessly   the   insect   proceeds  insects   could    perceive   mach   more 

in  its  conrse  when  it  conceives  that  delicate    tones    than    onr   ears   are 

no   danger    threatens    it    from    the  capable  of  distingoisbing,  from  their 

noise;"  and    Mr.  Newport   remarks  much     greater     irritability."      This 

that    a   beetle  retracts    its  antennae  we  conceive  to    be  a  mistake  aris- 

on    a    sudden     noise,    and,    falling  ing    from    fandamentally    erroneous 

down,    counterfeits    death.    At    first  views    of    the    nature    of  Bcnsation. 

these    observations    seem    very   con-  If  it  were  simply  said  that  insects 

elusive;    yet    a    closer   examination  were  more  susceptible  to  vibrations 

will  discover  them  to  carry  no  proof  than  we  are,  there  would   be  some 

whatever    that    the    beetles    heard,  show  of  reason ;   but  vibrations  are 

It  is  well  known  that  a  slight  touch  not    sensations    of    sound.      Before 

will     make    the    beetle    counterfeit  entering    into   more   explicit   refuta- 

death;    and    it    is    obvious    that    a  tion,  however,   let  us  glance  at  the 

loud    and    sudden    sound,    by    the  evidence  adduced    in  favour  of  the 

vibration  it  gives  to  the  air,  must  antennas  being  organs  of  touch  and 

cause    the  delicate    antennae    to  vi-  smell : — 

brate.  The  vibration  of  the  air,  <f\\re  have  various  circumstances 
which  we  perceive  as  sounds  may  in  evidence  of  their  tactile  and  ol- 
be,  and  most  probably  is,  a  sensa-  factory  functions,"  says  Mr.  Saniuclson. 
tion  of  diffused  touch  to  the  insect.  "Amongst  these  may  be  quoted  the 
It  is  so  to  us  when  we  are  deaf.  If  ichneumon-fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  by 
some  imperfection  in  our  organ  of  means  of  a  sharp  ovipositor  in  the  larva) 
hearing  prevents  our  receiving  the  of  various  insects;  on  the  bodies  of 
vibrations  as  sound,  we  are  affected  t^ese,  the  larvaj  of  the  ichneumon  sub- 
by  the  vibrations  in  another  form.  Bist  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  If  wo 
Dr.    Kitto.    who    has    rendered     his  observe  this  msect  seeking  for  arvc-e  or 

own  exner  ence  so   nspfnl   to  scipncP  caterpillars  tbat  mhabit  wood,  old  posts, 

own  experience  80  useiQi  to  science,  .      ^^^  ^^^jj  ^^^^j^^  ^j^^^  j^      ,^,,^3  j^ 

remarks  that  the  drawing  of  tables  ^^,;^^^.^  ^^^^^,^  it  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  irre^ndarity 
or  sofas  over  the  floor  above  or  be-  ^f  g^^^faca  until  it  has  met  with  a  cater- 
low  him,  the^  shutting  of  doors,  and  pjHar,  ^vhich  it  then  pierces  wiih  iia 
the  feet  of  his  children  at  play,  dis-  ovipositor,  and  injects  one  or  more  eggs. 
tressed  him  far  more  than  the  same  other  insects  employ  the  antennic  for 
causes  would  do  if  he  had  not  been  the  same  purpose;  and  it  has  been 
deaf.  **By  being  to  me  unattended  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  ilie  sense 
by  any  circumstances  or  prelimi-  of  smell  guides  them  in  depositing  their 
naries,  they  startle  dreadfully;  and  eggs;  for  some  insects,  whose  larvic  de- 
by  the  vibration  being  diffused  from  rive  their  nourishment  from  decaying 
the  feet  over  the  whole  body,  they  "i^at,  have  been  known  to  commit  the 
shake  the  whole  nervous  system  singular  mistake  of  placing  them  upon 
in  a  way  which  even   lonfr  use  has  Pl^uts  that  possess  a  si mdar  odour,  but 

not  enabled   me  to  bear.-*    In  the  T'"    TL^^^^^rt.^^^^^^ 

,                *L            r                       1    •  larvaj,   in   consequence  oi    winch   iney 

absence,    then     of  ^  any    conclusive  ^j^^  '^^  ^^          ^^^^^^^^^  ^s  ^^^,^  ^  ^^ 

grounds    for    believing    that    insects  ^^^^    hatched.     The    bee,  again,   em- 
have  organs  of  hearing,  we  are  ju^-  ^^^^^  i^s  antenuaj,  or  organ  of  sinelJ,  in 
tified    in    attributing    the    effects    of  searching  for  honey :  the  ants  ui^e  these 
sudden   noises    to  some   ot^ier  sema-  organs  to  point  out  to  each  otlicr  the 
tion  produced    by  the  vibrations   of  locality  in  which  tliey  have  discovciTd 
the  air.     Burmeister  says,  *•  The  real  food;  and  to  suppose  th>»t  tliey  do  this 
perception    of    sound    may    possibly  bymeans  of  *//;;«  caused  by  sound,  woulf* 
depend     upon    the     trembling     pro-  be  attributing  to  them  a  power  of  im 
doced    by   the  vibration   of   the  air  parting  information  that  could   hardh 
in   organs    so  easily   moved    as    the  bo  regarded  as  the  result  of  instinct." 
antenna;.     According  to  Kirby  and  The    ants    are  wholly  mysterious. 
Spence,    Wollaston    suggested     this  It  is  certain  that  they  communicate 

*  KiTTO :   TIlc  Lost  Senses^  p.  35. 
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with  each  other  by  means  of  their  tioop.  But  in  the  aoteoDfle  of  an 
anteDDae,  bot  how  this  is  effected  insect  there  is  no  ench  reeemblaoce, 
we  cannot  conjecture.  '*  Mean-  either  to  the  nose  or  the  ear  of  man, 
while,'*  continues  Mr.  Samuelson,  that  we  should  be  justified  in  con- 
"  we  must  continue  to  regard  the  eluding  the  existence  of  smell  and 
question  of  the  function  of  the  an-  hearing  as  their  functions.  The  eye 
tennsD  as  still  unsettled,  and  content  of  an  insect  does  bear  a  general  re- 
ourselves  with  observing  that  they  semblance  to  the  eye  of  wan  —  that 
possess  some  sensory  function  be-  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  many  differ- 
sides  that  of  touch — either  smell  or  ences,  it  has  the  chief  characteris- 
bearing,  or  both."  Upon  which  we  tics,  optical  and  sensitive :  we  are 
ask,  Why  either?  'Why  are  we  to  therefore  warranted  in  the  ooocla- 
assume  sensations  so  special  as  sion  that  the  insect  sees. 
those  of  smell  and  hearing  to  exist  It  is  thus  that  any  one  dit^W  in 
in  animals  not  having  the  special  the  structure  or  habits  of  even  the 
organs  of  these  senses  ?  It  is  proved  common  house-fly,  if  patiently  eon- 
t>eyoud  a  doubt  that  insects  have  templated,  may  lead  the  student  into 
Sensibility.  But  this — which  is  the  speculations  of  the  widest  sweep, 
general  property  of  the  nervous  and  form  the  starting-point  of  phy- 
system,  as  Contractility  is  of.  the  siological  research.  Many  such  de- 
muAcular  system  —  will  manifest  it-  tails  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Samnel- 
self  under  the  forms  of  special  sen-  son's  book.  We  shall,  however,  only 
sations  only  when  acting  through  borrow  one,  and  it  shall  be  this: 
special  organs.  Even  in  man,  where  that  the  hoiise-fly  has  its  diseaseSf  no 
it  is  best  understood,  we  see  that  it  less  than  its  dissector,  man;  and 
assumes  very  different  forms  ac-  among  these  diseases,  there  is  one 
cording  to  the  different  ways  in  which  will  lead  the  student  into 
which  it  is  excited.  Sensibility  ex-  the  vast  and  interesting  question  of 
bibits  itself  in  sensations  deter-  animal  parasites.  The  ny  has  its 
mined'  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  fungus!  Every  one  may  have  no- 
which  the  stimuli  reach  and  affect  ticed,  in  the  closing  days  of  autumn, 
the  nerve-centre.  The  same  vibra-  what  Cohn  thus  describes : — 
tions  of  air  which,  when  falling  on  ,,  j  jv  j. 
the  general  surface,  produce  only  "At  this  time  innumerable  dead  bodies 
a  sensation  of  vibration  (diffused  of  flu  s  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  wm- 
touch),  when  falling  on  the  special  rroorl^lfotK^^^^^^^ 
organ  of  hearing,  produce  the  very  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^We  into  duii 
ditterent  sensations  of  sound  :  the  ^^^  slightest  touch,  reteins  so  far 
two  sensations  being  wholly  unlike  ^j^^  attitude  of  life  that  it  is  difficult, 
each  other.  The  rays  from  a  lu-  ^vithout  touching,  to  believe  that  it  is 
minous  body  which,  on  the  retina,  not  a  living  fly  on  tho  point  of  taking 
produce  the  sensation  of  light,  fall-  flight.  losects,  in  dying,  usually  draw 
ing  on  the  skin,  produce  the  eensa-  up  their  legs,  and  cross  them  beneath 
tion  of  heat  (if  the  rays  are  power-  ttio  body ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  disease 
ful  enough  to  be  felt)  ;  and  eo  on  now  under  consideration,  the  dead  body 
through  the  whole  series  of  senses,  i«  supported  upon  the  outstretched  legs, 
the  same  external  agent,  or  stimulus  whoso  leet  retain  their  adhesive  pro- 
breaching  a  nerve-centre  through  P^'^ty,  and  by  the  protruded  proboscis, 
different    routes  — produces    different  with  which  the  fly  would  seem  to  be 

reactions,  different  sensations.    When  «^^^\"^'^^^^^  J'^^lfVlln'^hTw 

.,              '               ..     J          ♦  II       •    •  may  happen  to  be  detacbea,  the  body  is 

the  organs   are^  lundamentally  s imi^  si  ill  retained  m  5*^t*.    The  dead  flies  in 

lar,   the    sensations  will    be  similar;  ^^^.^  condition    aro  always   burroundcd 

when  the  organs  are  unlike,  the  sen-  ^^^^  a  halo,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 

sations  will    be   unlike.     In   the  or-  composed  of  a  whitish  dust,  which,  upon 

gans  of  a  cat  or  dog,  there  is  sufli-  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  tho 

cient  similarity   to   those  of   a  man  spores  [seeds]  of  a  fungus.    The  abdo- 

for  us  to  assume  with   confidence  a  nacn  is  much  distended,  and  tho  rings 

sreneral    resemblance   in  their  sensa-  composing  it  aro  separated  from  eacn 
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other,  the  intorvals  being  occupied  by  but  with  far  greater  accuracy.  No  sooDer 

white  prominent  zones,  constituted  of  a  does  it  quit  the   hive    in  this  straogo 

fungoid  growth  proceeding  from  the  in-  locality,  than  it  mounts  in  the  air,  and, 

terior  of  the  body.      Further  oxamina-  havitg  attained  a  sufficient    eminence, 

lion  wiU  show   that  the  whole  of  Uie  con-  flies  off  at  once  in  the  right  direction, 

tents  of  the  body  of  Vie  fly  have  been  con-  guided  by  its  unerring  instinct.      This 

sumed  by  the  parasitic  growth,  and  that  instinct  also  serves  on  its  return  to  the 

nothing    remains  but  an   empty  shell,  hive ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  per- 

lined   with   a   thin  fell-like  layer,  com-  mitted  to  sojourn  m  the  same  locality 

posed  of  the  slender  mysetia  of  the  in-  two  days  together,  yet  it  goes  and  comes 

numerable  fungi.      First  noticed  by  Do  apparently  without  any  more  difficulty 

Gcer  in   1782,    it  did   not    escape   the  than  we  oorselves  feel  in  departing  from 

minute  eye  of  the    illustrious    (Joethe,  or  retuniing  to  our  homes  during  the 

who  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  daily  performance  of  our  duties." 
phenomena  attending  it,  and  especially        Of  course,    it  is  the  insect's   won- 

of  the  appearance  of  the  white  dust  be-  ^Jerful     sight    which    enables     it    at 

tween  the  rings  of  the  body  and  its  d  s-  q^^q  to   recognise    the   distant    pas- 

persion  in  a  wido  area  round  the  dead  ture-grpund.       The  Sooth  American 

''^*^^^'  condor    soars    op  in  the   air   some 

In    passing    from    the    House-Fly  ten    miles    above    the   level    of    the 

to  the  Honey-Bee,  wtf  pass  to  ques-  gea,  and  looks  down  upon  an   area 

tions  of   still    greater    interest     In-  equal    to  that  of    all  Germany,    in 

deed,  the  bee  is  a  little  world  off,  which  he    can  detect  any  mass    of 

marvels.      Mr.    Samuelson    bids    his  carrion,  and  swoop  upon  it.     Thus 

reader  imagine  himself  sailing  down  also    does    the    bee,  with  its  eye  of 

the  Mississippi,  and    being,  without  3500    distinct    lenses.      This   eye  is 

provisions,  put  ashore,   with  the  in-  well    described    by    Mr.    Samuelson, 

formation    that    provisions    were    to  who  also  returns  to  the  subject  of 

be  had  somewhere  a   few  miles  off,  the    antennaj,    by    which,    he    says, 

but  that  he  must  return  to  the  ship  the     bee    ascertains     the     form    of 

by    a    certain    hour,     otherwise   he  objects  as  a  guide  in   the  construc- 

wonld    be    left  behind.      The  condi-  tion  of  its  cells.      By  the  antenna; 

tion   would   be  trying  to  human  in-  also,    the     bee     communicaUa     with 

genoity.       In    the    absence    of    any  other  bees  in  a  surprising    manner, 

positive    guidance,     he    would   most  So  long  as   these  organs    are   unin- 

probably  get  up  a  tree  or  ascend  a  jured,     the    insect    seems    to    enjoy 

bill    to    take  a   survey  of  the  conn-  perfect     sanity ;      but    when    these 

try.      Having  espied   the    town,    he  organs  are  destroyed,  it   seems  "  be- 

wonld  then   have  to  find  the  nearePt  side     itself."     and    has      **  lost     its 

way  to  it,  and  find  his  way  back  in  senses."    If  one  of   the  antennae  be 

time  for  the  steamer.  removed   from  a  queen,   it  does  not 

"Wonderful  as  this  might  appear  in  appear  to  affect  her;  but  if  both 
your  case,  in  the  bee  such  a  feat  would  are  cut  off,  she  seems  in  a  deli- 
be  nothing  unusual,  and  it  is  one  which  rium,  deprived  of  all  her  instincts ; 
its  instinct!)  enable  it  to  perform  without  everything  is  done  at  random  ; 
tlie  slightest  difficulty.  ...  In  Egypt,  jet  the  respect  and  homage  of  the 
as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  in-  workers  towards  her  are  undimin- 
cluding  Franc?,  it  is  a  common  prac-  jghed,  though  received  by  her  with 
ticofor  bee  owners  in  whoso  vicinity  indiflerence.  If  another  queen  in 
there  Is  not  a  sufficiently  rich  pasturage  the  same  condition  be  substituted, 
for  their  winged  flock  to  intnjst  the.r  ^^e  bees  do  not  seem  to  discover 
hives  to  the  care  of  boatmen,  who  make  ^  difference,  and  treat  both  alike; 
a  trade  of  transporting  great  numbers  ^  .  c  r  ^  i  .  ^^  » 
from  place  to  place  down  the  rivers,  ^^  'J  ^^  perfect  queen  be  intro- 
resting  by  day  in  order  that  the  bees  <^"ced,  they  seize  her,  keep  her  m 
may  sally  forth  in  search  of  honey,  and  conhnement,  and  show  themselves 
continuing  iheir  course  at  night.  The  P^^  galant.  One  may  conjecture, 
bee  accoujplishes  its  object  by  moans  therefore,  that  it  is  by  the  antennas 
somewhat  similar  to  those  we  suggested  that  bees  know  their  queen  ;  and 
to  yourself  under  the  like  circumstances  this  is  supported  by  Haber's  ezpe- 
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rimeDts  when  he  wished  to  ascer-  for  constructing  the  beet  possible 
tain  whether,  when  they  had  lost  a  cell  on  mathematical  principles, 
qaeen  (intelligence  of  which  tra-  Unhappily  for  the  triampbant  de- 
verses  tbe  whole  hive  in  aboat  an  daimers,  the  cells  are  circular  when 
hour),  they  discovered  the  event  by  the  bee  form:)  them,  and  the  waste 
their  smell,  their  touch,  or  any  other  would  result,  were  it  Aot  that  the 
cause.  He  first  divided  a  hive  by  pressure  of  the  other  cells  forms 
a  grate,  which  kept  the  two  por-  these  circles  into  hexagons.  Mr. 
tions  about  three  lines  apart,  so  Samuelson  tbus  sums  up  the  evidence 
that  they  could  not  come  at  each  collected : — 
other,  though  sce7it  would  pass  [and 

sound    also,  as    Mr.    Samuelson    re-        "  First,  then,  all  the  naturalists  whose 

marks].     In   that  part  in  which  there  opinious  we  have  quoted  agree  that  the 

was  no  queen,  the    bees    were  soon  design  of  tho  cells  is  not  originally  hexa- 

in   great  agit?ition  ;  and  as  they  did  gouai,  but  that  (wiih  the  exception  of 

not    discover    her,    in  a    short   time  certain  cells  at  the  side  of  tho  comb  and 

they   began  to  construct  royal  cells,  "round  the  queen-cell)  they   eventually 

which  quieted  them."  lluber    next  H'^"'"'"^  '•''•    ^'t""^'  ^^®^  ''^u^'''  ^^^^  "?*' 

separated     them      by  a    partition,  tbematjcia^is,   that  afcer  the  circle,  this 

4ut.^.,»k      ^\.ir.u     ii.'L^  «/^«l^      «.oL  f^rm  of  cell  encloses  the  largest  space 

through     which    they  could      p^  ^^.^^^^^^^  ^^^^1^^,  ^^^^„^  of  material; 

their  antenna,   but   not  their  head^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  acquainted  wi.U  the 

In    this  case  the  bees  all   remained  extreme  tenuity  of  the  ceU-walls  of  the 

tranquil.    The   way   they  ascertained  iionevcomb.     Now,  the  real  question  is 

that  the  queen   was  near    them,  wms  ^Are  theb-c  cdl^   normaUy    cyUndricai, 

by   passing    their    antenna^    through  a,id  do  they  of  necessiUi  resolve  tftemselvet 

the   openings   of    tlie  grate.     An  ira-  into  hcxayons  v.-han  the  ntifjkbouring  ones 

meuse      number    of      these     organs  are  built  up  against  the  in?  or,  do  the  hees 

might   be  seen  at  once,  inquiring  in  htgiu  l)y  laaking  them  irregularly  penta- 

all    directions,    and    the    queen    was  gonal,  a7id  caw^e  tiitm  gradually   to  as- 

observed     answering    these    inquiries  •*'«''^<^  ^^^  hexagonai  sliape  as  ihty  itro- 

in    the    most  marked    manner ;     for  0^'^-^  - 

she  was  always  fastened    by  her  "feet        "In  describing  tho  eye  of  the  l)ee, 

to  the    grate,  crossing    her  antenrjv  ^'e  ^^llO\ved  that    where  a    number  ot 

with   those  of    her  anxious  Fubjects !  circles  of  spheres  are  developed  in  doee 

Oar   author  touches  on  the  much-  ^''^"I'^^^'t,   they    resolve  themselves  luto 

g    to   other 

in  the  tissue 

cular  cells 

take  the  fonn 

powers   nave    ueen  aunouiea   lo  ine  ^^.j-  ^„,,,,p    jrrowing  together    with    the 

inj^ect,  and  many  writers  have   made  uoi-rhb.miing   ve5rsels  of  similar  shapp, 

a  noisy  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  over  they  also  assume  tho    hexagonal  type, 

some   peculiar  triumph,   because   rna-  and  their  structure  thon  greatly  resoni- 

thematiciuns     have    calculated     that  Ijlts  the  honeycomb.     This  wo  Ihid  ex- 

the   form    which  the  cells   assume    is  cmplitlcd,  not  only  in  the  higher  plants 

one   which  requires  the  leoHl  amount  iind  animals,  but  also  most  beautifully 

of  material  consistent   witii  strength,  in   some  of  those  nj}sterious  forms,  the 

Had   any   other    lip^ure    been    choses  diatumacc-a.^  where   the  siliceous  cases 

in  lieu   *of  the   liexu<ron,    or    if  any  present  tho    perfect  honeycomb  struo- 

othcr    n7i:^les   than    those   now     pre-  V^'^/     /H'''^!^'    '^f,^l^^"^^V^'^"s   of  un- 

seuted   by   the  cells  had   been   form-  ^^^^^^f  ^^  f"^  f  j^^  ^^'""^  ^Jj^  ^f^^^' 

eJ,   it   would    have    been   imp,s.ible    ^''^^    "'?  "V.l"  ^r^' w.^^'r^^! 
»  ,  urn      pfi'fi.sc'lv  the    lorm    that    would   result 

to  group  so  vast    a  number  of    cells  f.^m  the  close  coniact  and  adhesion  of  a 

m  a  space    so    small.       Althouiih    a  number  cf  circular  or  c>rmdrical  bodies 

circular     cell     would      have     b-jtier  of  a  soft  Uexible  substance ;  and,  lastly, 

suited   the    bee's    bv)dy,  yet  the  wasrte  un  examinaiioQ  of  the  honeycomb  shows 

of    space    and   material    would    have  us  that  wl^re  a  cell  is  terminal — that 

been    considerable.       Frooi    all    this  is  to  say,  whoro  another  is  not  added  to 

it  is  concluded,   that  the  bee  is  en-  it— at  the  terminal  side  it  is  not  hexa- 

dowed    with    a     wonderful    instinct  fonal,  but  irregularly  round. 
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"Now  it  certainly  appears  to  ii8  to  be  it  not  possible,"  he  adds,  **  that,  like 

going  a  little  out  of  our  way  if  we  seek  the    travellers    and    the    chameleon, 

to  attribute  the  hexagoDal  shape  of  these  both  these  are  right  and  both  wrong  ? 

cells  to  the  result  of  an  instinct  in  the  _right  in  detecting  the  characteris- 

bee    that    traascends    the  calculating  tics  of  that  group  in  which  they  re- 

powers  of  the  ablest   matbematicians,  „«««*:„«i„    «J^  i.    ♦u^     r  •  iT'    «. 

when  we  find,  by  accumulated  evidetce  '^^^^ll    ?"*"    }>^    ,^*%"^    ^^J^°*' 

that  the  natural  form  assumed  by  a  ee-  Z  ,^  'I  attempting  to   force  upon 

ries  of  circleP,  when  brought  into  close  ^^^^'^  ^j^^^f    that  do  not  actually 

contact,  would  be  that  of  the  cells  of  a  ^^*®t,  and    placing    the    creature    in 

honeycomb;  and  not  onlv  are  the  walla  s°™®  square  or  circle  in  the  animal 

of    these    cells    remarkably  thin,   but,  kingdom   which   they  find    it    neces- 

when  newly  wrought,  they  are  exceed-  s^ry    to    draw     with     mathematical 

ingly  ductile  and  tenacious,  and  consist  precision   in   order  to  aid    their    li- 

of  two  layers.    The  appearance  of  these  mited   understandingF,   and  facilitate 

two  layerp,  when  examined  with  a  low  the  studies   of  those  whom   they  de- 

microscopic  power  (after  cutting  away  sire  to  instruct."     He  remarks  that 

the  outer  rim  of  the  cell,  which  is  al-  if  there  is  this  difficulty  in  decipher- 

ways  rather  thick  aud  circular),  is  such  jng    the  external    characters  of  ani- 

BB  to  suggest  the  idea  that   the  cells  j^als,  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  of 

themsehes  are  constituted  of  circles  or  deciphering  their  mental  characters; 

cylmdncal  tubes,   of  extreme  ^tenuity,  ^„a*u^^JL  u««^  ,.J^    •  u*  r!  j-  -j 

Ihathavebeen  brought  into  close  cpntact  fP^^^t^^  ^*'''?  T  "f^^  w  ^'!'^® 

"Looking,  then,  at  the  foregoing  dr-  the   whole    mental   world    into    two 

cumstancee,  and  considering,  also,  that  provinces— instinct    and    reason.     It 

all  animals  construct  tubular  or  circular  *^   °y  °o  means  necessary  that  a  bee 

habitations,  we  should  be  disposed  to  should    be  able  to  form  complicated 

agree  with  those  naturalists  who  regard  trains    of    reasoning,    or     to    show 

the  hivp-cells  as  normally  cylindrical;  highly    inventive    powers,    to    vindi- 

and  certainly  the  mathematical  preci-  cate   its  claim  as  a  being   mentally 

f ion  with  which  they  are  framed  inclines  endowed.      If   it  has   memories  and 

us  to  attribute  the  hexagonal  form  to  me-  passions,  if  it  can  reason,  and  adapt 

chanical  rather  than  instinctive  causes."  itself  to  new  circumstances— and   no 

The  bee,  remarkable  in  so   many  one  doubts  that  it  can  do  these  things 

ways,    is    remarkable    also    for    its  — that  is  enongh. 
mental    manifestatioos.    This   phrase       On   the  other    hand,   we  have  to 

will    perhaps    seem    questionable    to  guard    against    the  anthropomorphic 

many,  because  the  mental  manifes-  tendency  ^— the    tendency    to    inter- 

tations    of   all    animals,  striking    as  pret  all  actions  as  we  interpret  those 

they  are,  have  been  robbed  of  their  of    human      beings.     The    evidence 

true    signific^ince,    as    p-ychological  which   is  adduced   in  favour  of   the 

facts,  by  the  general  consent  of  man-  reasoning    and    invention    of  insects 

kind  to  class  them^nder  a  different  requires    strict    scrutiny.    Thus,    for 

name — the  vague  name  of  Instincts,  example,    in    the    story    related     b|y 

Having    n^med    them,    men     fancy  Vogt,  there    are    details  which    ad- 

they  have  explained  them.     But  the  mit  of   another  interpretation    from 

trnth    is,    that    no    rational    expla-  that  he  has  given.    The  Gold  Wasp 

nation    of    Instinct     has    yet     been  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the 

given  ;    and    although  men    may,  if  ordinary  Mason  Bee,  which  are  often 

they  choose,   call    the    same    pheno-  fixed   on  old   walls  at  some    height 

mena  by  different  names,  according  from  the  ground.    The  larvae  of  the 

as  these    phenomena  are  manifested  wasp,   if  once    introduced    into    the 

by  animals  or  by  man,  the  similarity  nest,  devour  the  provender  collected 

of     the    two    phenomena    remains,  by  the    bee    for    her  young.     Vogt 

Mr.     Samuelson    has    an    insrenious  saw  one  of  these  wasps,  which  had 

illustration   of   this   point.    He    re-  discovered  a  bee^s  nest,  in  the  ac^ 

minds   ns   that    there   are    creatnres  of  inserting  her  body  to  deposit  at: 

which    one     experienced    naturalist  egg,  when    the    owner    of  the    nest 

will  call  a  fish,  and  another  equally  arrived    laden    with    pollen ;     and 

experienced  will  call  a  reptile        \*  »Hh    th^t    peculiar    ^-i"*    *»'«»♦ 

VOL.   LXXXIX.  '>^ 
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emitted  by  these  insects  when  mak-  that  the  inhabitants  might  perish  in 
ing  an  attack,  she  fell  upon  the  the  winter  from  want  of  provisions ; 
wasp  and  seized  her  with  her  sharp  and  he  placed  in  a  sancer  before 
jaws.  The  wasp  instantly  rolled  this  hive  some  pieces  of  sagar, 
herself  op,  as  usual  when  attacked,  moistened  slightly.  The  bees  de- 
The  bee  in  vain  tried  to  find  some  voured  this  sugar  in  a  couple  of 
vulnerable  part  where  she  could  hours.  It  was  given  them  again  on 
thrust  her  sting;  and  at  length  bit  several  successive  days ;  and  at  last 
off  the  wings  of  the  wasp  at  the  the  bees  learned  so  well  to  a^soci- 
roots,  and  then  dropped  her  on  the  ate  his  presence  witli  the  daily  pro- 
ground.  "  After  this,  she  returned  vision,  that  whenever  he  walked  in 
to  her  nest,  evidently  in  great  anx-  the  garden  near  the  hive,  they  ho- 
iety,  in  search  of  an  usurper's  egg ;  vered  around  him,  alighted  on  his 
and,  finding  none,  she  flew  ofif.  The  clothes  and  hands,  which  they  ex- 
Mason  Bee  must  have  been  satisfied  plored  with  agitation.  This  sag- 
that,  by  removing  the  wings  of  the  gested  to  him  the  idea  of  hence- 
wasp,  she  had  prevented  her  from  forward  carrying  a  bit  of  sugar  in 
repeating  her  visit  to  the  nest ;  but  his  pocket,  which  he  presented  to 
here  she  was  mistaken  in  her  them  after  having  moistened  it, 
reckoning.  The  prostrate  wasp  and  upon  which  three  or  four  would 
unrolled  herself  as  soon  as  the  bee  remain.-  At  some  distance  from  the 
had  departed,  crept  in  a  direct  line  hive  there  was  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
back  to  the  nest,  and  deposited  her  covered  with  a  grate,  and  hidden 
egg  therein."  A  curious  story;  but  by  various  climbing  plants.  In  this 
the  reader  will  notice  how  com-  niche  he  deposited  a  saucer  with 
pletely  Vogt  has  interpreted  it  in  some  moistened  sugar.  He  then 
human  fashion.  How  could  he  dipped  a  stick  in  syrun,  and  pre- 
know  that  the  bee  was  in  great  sented  it  to  a  bee,  which  fastened 
anxiety,  and  was  searching  for  the  on  it,  and  began  sucking  the  syrup, 
wasp's  egg?  How  could  he  know  This  bee  was  thus  carried  to  the 
that  she  bit  off  the  wasp's  wings  to  niche,  and  deposited  on  the  sugar, 
prevent  the  wasp  returning  to  the  It  remained  there  five  or  six  min- 
Lest?  Mr.  Samuelson  very  pro*  utes,  and  then  began  to  fly  about  in 
perly  suggests  that  she  may  have  the  niche,  after  which  it  came  out 
bitten  the  wings  ofif  simply  because  and  flew  in  front  of  the  grating, 
there  was  no  other  means  of  wreak-  with  its  head  always  turned  towards 
ing  her  wrath  upon  the  wasp.  it,  and  finally  flew  home.  A  quarter 
AVithout  having  recourse  to  such  of  an  hour  passed  without  any  sign 
human  interpretations,  we  shall  find  of  the  bees  coming  out  to  the  niche; 
in  the  actions  of  bees  abundant  but  from  that  moment  about  thirty 
proofs  of  their  mental  power.  M.  issued,  flew  to  the  place,  explored 
Dajardin  records  some  interesting  it  as  if  they  were  following  direc- 
observations.  He  had  two  hives,  tions  which  had  been  given  them, 
into  which  two  swarms  were  intro-  and  finally  entered,  fed,*  and  then, 
duced.  At  first  they  flew  out  and  having  made  the  necessary  observa- 
in  again,  as  if  reconnoitring,  and  tions,  returned  to  their  hive.  The 
then  they  came  out  and  hovered  next  day  the  bees  from  this  hire 
above  each  hive,  always  keeping  returned  to  the  niche  in  greater 
their  heads  turned  towards  it,  and  numbers.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
exploring  the  surrounding  objects ;  that  it  was  the  scent  of  the  sugar 
after  this  they  flew  away  into  the  which  guided  them?  But  the  bees 
fields,  and  never  made  a  mistake  on  of  the  other  hive  would,  in  that 
their  return,  each  bee  returning  to  case,  have  been  equally  attracted, 
its  own  hive.  Of  these  two  hives,  whereas  they  never  once  approached 
one  was  less  peopled  than  the  other,  the  niche,  but  flew  off  to  the  fields, 
with  fewer  cells,  and  it  contained  no  and  the  bees  of  the  first  hive  flevr 
royal     cells.      M.    Dujardin    feared  directly  to    the    niche.    AYhen    the 
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sngar  in  the  niche  was  perfectly  dry,  sake  of  its  grotesqne  humour.     The 

the    bees    abaodoned    it    as    useless.  Hermit   Crab  lives  in  the    deserted 

From    time    to   time    one    of    them  shell  of- a  mollusc,  like  Diogenes  in 

came  to  explore  it,  and,  if  there  was  his  tub.    There  is  one  species,  called 

no    syrup    to    be    had,    flew    away  Prideaux'a   Hermit    Crab,    which    is 

'again;    but  if   the    sngar   had  been  constantly   found  to  have   as  a  com- 

moistened,  the  bee  sucked  for  a  few  panion     the      Cloak    Anemone,    at- 

minutes,   and   then    returned    to  the  tached  to   the    shell  which   the  crab 

hive.      Iler  return   was  always   fol-  inhabits.     The  anemone  is  so  placed 

lowed   by  the  expedition   of   several  on   the  shell  that    its  disc    expands 

bees  to  the  niche !  just  below  the  mouth  of  the   crab, 

It  is  difficult  here  to  resist  the  so  that  whatever  food  comes  within 
conclusion  that  the  bees  have  some  reach  of  either  of  these  animals  may 
mode  of  communicating  to  each  be  shared  in  common.  Mr.  Gos^e 
other  where  sugar  is  to  be  found,  one  day  observed  a  crab  about  to 
Not  only  is  there  a  distinct  impres-  change  houses ;  no  sooner  had  it 
sion  of  locality  in  the  mind  of  the  taken  possession  of  the  new  shell 
bee  which  guides  it  in  its  return,  than  it  began  removing  the  anemone 
there  seems  to  be  also  some  toler-  from  the  old  shell,  inserting  its  large 
ably  accurate  means  of  indicating  claws  under  the  anemone,  as  a  natu- 
this  locality  to  others;  or,  if  we  ralist  would  insert  his  finger-nail, 
suppose  that  the  bee  which  found  and  separating  it  from  its  old  sup- 
the  sugar  returned  with  the  others  port.  It  then  placed  the  anemone 
to  guide  them,  she  must  have  in  in  its  accustomed  position  on  the 
some  way  intimated  to  them  that  her  new  shell,  and  held  it  there  with 
conrse  was  worth  following.  What  its  claws  until  it  had  attached,  oc- 
are  we  to  say  to  the  following?  casionally  giving  it  a  pat,  and  press- 
In  the  hives  there  were  six  open-  ing  it  close,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
ings;  but  it  was  from  the  opening  process  of  attachment.  A  similar 
of  the  side  towards  the  south  that  operation  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Al- 
the  bees  luibitualhj  made  their  exits  ford  Lloyd ;  and  Mr.  Holdsworth 
and  entrances ;  tlie  other  openings,  from  whom  we  borrow  these  facts,* 
although  rarely  used,  were,  however,  observed  "a  case  in  which  one  of 
perfectly  well  remembered  by  the  these  crabs  had"  changed  its  house, 
bees,  as  M.  Dujardin  found ;  for  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  for 
one  day  some  of  them,  charged  with  nearly  an  hour  to  remove  the  ane- 
pollen,  were  returning,  and  flying  mone  (a  sickly  specimen)  from  its 
into  the  hive  with  the  precipitation  old  quarters,  it  came  out  of  the  new 
usual  under  such  circumstances.  As  shell,  and  returned  to  the  original 
he  wished  to  ascertain  the  plant  whose  one,  apparently  unwilling  to  desert  its 
pollen  they  were  carrying,  he  placed  companion." 

a  stick  covered  with  syrup  in  front       A  mention  of  sea-anemones  leads 

of  the  opening  to  arrest  one.     Three  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  richly-   ' 

times    did    the  bee    avoid    this    ob-  illustrated  and  excellent  work  of  Mr. 

stacle,  and   returned  to  the  charge;  Gosse,t  to  which  both  amateurs  and 

but  at  last,  finding  that  its  passage  naturalists  are  cordially  recommend- 

was  barred,   it  ceased   the    attempt,  ed.     Probably  no  man   in  Europe  is 

and  flew  round  to  one  of  the  side-  so  well  entitled  to  attention  on  this 

openings,  rarely  used,  and  thus  made  subject.    To  him  him  we  are,  in  Eng- 

its  entrance.  land,  mainly  indebted  for  the  wide- 

We  might  multiply  stories  about  spread  interest  which  these  beauti- 
tbe  contrivances  qC  animals  to  an  ful  creatares  excite ;  for  although 
indefinite  extent,  but  we  shall  only  known  to  Aristotle  and  occasion- 
add  one  more,  and  we  add  it  for  the  ally  studied    by  sacceeding    natural- 

*  Holdsworth  :  Handbook  to  the  Fish- House  in  the  Zoological  Gardens^  p.  28. 
f  CtOSSE:  a  History  of  the  British  Sta-Amniones  and  Corals.     Van  Voorst. 
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iste,  they  bad,  on  the  whole,  attracted  may     be    erroneous  —  the    evidence 
little  attentioD,  until   the    aquariam  may    be    incomplete ;     bat    it    was 
fashion  sent  hundreds  of  ndturalists  surely    incumbent  on    any    one  who 
and    amateurs    to   ransack    caverns,  rejected    it  to  show  that  it  was  so 
devastate  crevices,  and  trouble  rock-  by  something    better   than  a  string 
pools.    Much  remained  to  be  known  of   assertions,    in  which    there  is  a' 
of  their   structure   and    habits,  and  strange  misstatement  of  fact,  and  a 
almost   everything   had   to   be   done  strange  misconception  of   the    argu- 
in  the  way  of  systematic  classifica*  ment      *'  When    morsels    of    fo<>d," 
tioD.      Mr.   Gosse  has  studied  them  says  Mr.  G-osse,  "such  as  fragments 
for  eight  years  with  the  fervour  of  of    butcher's    meat,    are    swallowed 
a  naturalist.    Fpr  some  time  his  in-  by  anemones,  they  are    retained   for 
tention  of  composing   such   a  work  some  hours,  and  then  vomited ;  and 
as    the   present    has   been    generally  because  little  change  has  passed  op- 
known,  so  that  specimens  have  been  on  the  solid  parts,  it  has  been  rashly 
liberally  sent  to  him  from  all  quar-  concluded  that  no  process  of  diges- 
ters.     The  result  is    a  monograph,  tion   takes    place   in    these   animals, 
as  complete  as  the  knowlexlge  of  our  On    this    foolish    hypothesis,    it    is 
day    admits.      The    illustrations   are  difficult  to    see  why  food   should   be 
remarkable  ;    coloured    plates,   repre-  swallowed  at  all,  or  what   need    the 
senting,    with    considerable    faithful-  animal  has  of   a  mouth  or  stomach. 
ness,    all    the    chief  species  —  wood-  Their  ordinary  food,  however,  is  not 
cuts     being     interspersed     for    the  mammalian  muscle,  but  the  far  softer 
others.  and    more  fluid    flesh   of  crostacea, 
We  should  like  to  write   nothing  mcfllusca,  and   annelida.''     We  never 
"but  praise  of    this    excellent  work;  read  a  weaker  answer  to  a  scientific 
but  we  cannot  in  conscience  entirely  statement.     It  is  so  entirely  **  beside 
pass    over    the    Introduction,    which  the  mark,"  that  in  charity  we  must 
contains  much   that  we   think  ques-  suppose  Mr.  Gosse  to  be  relying  on 
tionable.     Mr.  Gosse  is  a  naturalist,  some    hearsay    report  of  what   Mr. 
but    not    a    physiologist.     He    de-  Lewes  had  written ;   for,  in  the  first 
scribes  better  than  he  reasons.     In  place,  the  experiments  were  not  made 
physiological  matters,    therefore,   we  with  butcher's  meat — in  only  one  of 
cannot  accept  his  guidance, and  still  them    was*  mammalian    muscle    em- 
less  can  we  accept  his  assertions  in  ployed — the  others  were    made  with 
lieu  of  arguments.     A  question  was  small  pieces  of  delicate  fish.     In  the 
raised   (in  the  Seaside  Studies)  as  to  second  place,  the  rash  conclusion  of 
whether  the    anemones,  in    what  is  no  digestive  process  taking  place  Is 
called    their    digestive    process,    had  Mr.  Gosse's  misrepresentation.     The 
merely  mechanical    means    of   mace-  "  foolish     hypothesis "     in     question 
ration  and  trituration,   or   had    also  very  explicitly  declares  that  there  is 
the  chemical  means  of  dissolving  and  a   digestive   process,    but    that    the 
altering  the  food,  which  are  charac-  process    is     not     cfiemical ;     coose- 
terislic  of   the    digestive    process  in  quently   it   is    not   **  difficult   to   see 
higher    animals.     Digestion   being    a  why    food    should     be     swallowed.'^ 
compound    of    mechanical    and   che-  In  the  third   place,  if  the    flesh   of 
mical  actions  in  higher  animals,  the  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and    annelida   Is 
question  raised  was,  Have  the  sea-  '*  softer    and  more    fluid"   than  bot- 
anemones    any    chemical    power    erf  cher*s    meat,    it    is    thereby    more 
digesting?      By  a   series  of  experi-  adapted    for    mechanical     digestJOD, 
ments  it  was  shown  that  there  is  no  its    juices    being    more    easily    ex- 
evidence    of  any  chemical  action  tak-  tracted,   but  it  Is    not   more  likely 
ing  place  in  the  stomach  of  the  ane-  to   be    chemically   acted    upon,   qd- 
mone,'''  the  only  action  being  purely  less  there  happen    to  be    a   solvent 

mechanical.      Now,    this    conclusion    secretion    present.    Mr.    Lewes    as- 

, • 

-  Sc^o^-^^  P*udies,  2d  ed^t.  p  '>'^^'>3o 
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serted     that     no    chemical     action  book  for  the   nataralist    himself   at 

takes  place.      His  evidence   was  of  the  seaside. 

two  kinds :  first,  he  showed  that  no  This  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
gastric  secretion  could  be  detected,  another  book  by  the  same  author,^ 
neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkali  being  with  a  very  taking  title,  T/ie  Ra- 
revealed  by  the  tests ;  secondly,  he  mance  of  Natural  History,  With 
showed  that  after  the  food  had  been  the  exception  of  the  final  chapter, 
submitted  to  the  prolonged  action  this  is  a  flimsy  work.  The  idea  of 
of  the  stomach,  the  microscope  re-  presenting  natural  history  in  "  an 
vealed  that  none  of  the  character-  aDsthetic  fashion"  —  of  painting  a 
istic  chemical  changes  had  taken  series  of  pictures  of  the  Terrible, 
place.  These  experiments  were  re-  the  Unearthly,  the  Unknown,  the 
peated  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Couch.  Vast,  the  Wild,  the  Minute,  «fec. — 
Does  Mr.  Gosse  prove  them  to  be  was  a  good  one ;  but  Mr.  Gosse  was 
erroneous  or  incomplete?  Does  he  perhaps  scarcely  the  right  man  to 
bring  any  counter  evidence  to  prove  execute  it,  in  spite  of  his  claim  "  to 
that  there  is  "^an  acid  or  an  alkaline  a  poet's  heart,  though  destitute  of  a 
secretion,  or  that  the  tissues  are  che-  poet's  genius."  At  any  rate  he  has 
mically  attacked?  Not  a  bit.  He  not  been  equal  to  his  subject,  and 
does  not  even  seem  to  understand  his  book  is  a  mistake.  It  is  made 
the  elementary  conditions  of  experi-  up  of  extracts  from  travellers  and 
mental  physiology  (as  is  shown  in  his  naturalists,  with  connecting  remarks 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  aud  general  reflections  (somewhat 
of  a  liver,  without  once  testing  the  flaccid)  on  the  beauties  and  wonders 
presence  of  bile  or  any  of  its  cbarac-  of  nature.  Now  it  has  long  been 
teristic  constituentp),  and  relies  up-  discovered  that  collections  of  ex- 
on  the  loosest  observations.  At  tracts,  unless  very  ingeniously  woven 
page  103  he  says  :  '*  The  food  will  be  together,  are  weariBome ;  and  those 
disgorged  in  the  course  of  a  period  selected  by  Mr.  Gosse,  though  some- 
varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  times  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
days.  Often  it  will  appear  little  not  arranged  with  sufficient  skill  to 
changed  ;  but  it  has  performed  its  make  an  interesting  volume.  We 
part."  This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  see  too  little  of  the  **  poet's  heart," 
Lewes  asserted,  except  tliat  he  de-  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that 
clared  the  reason  why  the  food  had  poet's  paste  and  scissors, 
been  but  little  changed  was  because  The  final  chapter  is,  however, 
it  had  not  been  chemically  acted  on.  an  exception.  It  is  one  on  which 
So  little  is  Mr.  Gosse  prepared  to  Mr.  Gosse  has  bestowed  great  pains, 
claim  chemical  digestion,  that  he  He  has  brought  together  a  mass  of 
says  :  "  It  would  appear  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  in 
action  of  the  stomach  is  confined  to  the  sea-serpent,  and,  with  commend- 
the  extraction  of  albumen  and  oil,  able  candour,  has  also  given  the  best 
which  are  carried  with  sea-water  into  evidence  against  that  belief.  His 
the  general  cavity.'*  own  faith  in  the  existence  of  the 
We  will  not  touch  upon  more  animal  is  unshaken  ;  and  the  evi- 
points  in  this  Introductiou.  It  is  dence  which  convinces  him  he  hopes 
enough  to  have  cautioned  the  reader  will  convince  others.  It  is  really 
against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  its  an  interesting  chapter  in  Natural 
statements.  A  pleasanter  duty  is  History,  and  leads  to  curious  reflec- 
to  «ay  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  tions  on  the  value  of  testimony, 
deserving  of  all  praise.  Neither  Any  reader  casually  opening  the 
author-  nor  publisher  has  spared  book  at  the  commencement  of  this 
pains  or  expense ;  aud  the  result  is  chapter  may  be  apt  to  fling  it  away, 
a  book  for  the  drawing-room  table  on  finding  the  dreary  old  Joe  Miller 
of  a  naturalist's   wife,  as  well   as   a  about  the  sailor-boy  and  the  flying- 


*  Gosse  :   TJie  Romance  of  Natural  History,    James  Nisbet. 
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fiab,  which  was  too  much  for  thf  be  got  together  in  proof  of  ghosts 
faith  of  his  graDdmother,  told  as'  if  than  of  sea-serpents.^'  As  in  the 
it  were  a  novel  story  likely  to  be  case  of  ghosts,  we  may  take  it  for 
entertaining ;  but  the  chapter  is  far  granted  that  those  who  profej>8  to 
better  than  its  commencement,  and  have  seen  the  sea-serpent  did  actually 
will  be  read  with  interest,  if  not  with  see  a  gigantic  something  which  they 
assent.  took  for  a  sea-serpent.  It  is  there- 
Why  should  we  doubt  the  exis-  fore  no  impeachment  of  the  veracity 
fence  of  the  sea-serpent  ?  The  fact  of  these  witnesses  to  suspect  that 
Las  been  attested  by  many  obser-  they  confound  interpretation  with 
vers  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  vision,  believing  that  they  actually 
It  is  not  a  fact  in  any  way  contra-  saw  what,  in  truth,  they  only  in- 
dictory  of  the  supposed  nature  of  f erred  from  certain  visual  signs, 
things  :  if  proved,  our  zoological  AVhen  a  man  affirms  that  the  object 
knowledge  would  receive  an  addi-  seen  floating  at  a  distance  is  a  sea- 
tion,  not  a  shake.  No  interests  are  serpent,  he  implies  an  acquaintance 
impugned  by  it.  No  vanities  can  with  the  form  of  this  finimal,  which 
be  wounded  by  it.  Why,  then,  do  assures  him  of  the  correctness  of  his 
we  refuse  to  believe  in  it  ?  Solely  in  tier  pre  tal  ion  of  the  visible  signs  ; 
because  we  do  not  consider  the  otherwise  we  can  have  no  guaran- 
testimony  sufficient.  Reports  of  tee  that  he  is  not  misinterpreting 
sailors  and  travellers  are  of  ques-  the  sign?,  and  that  the  object  seen 
tionable  authority.  One  vertebra  is  not  a  seal  or  a  mass  of  floating 
would  be  more  convincing  than  a  weed.  Now  no  man  can  really  pre- 
thousand  reports.  But  no  vertebra,  tend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  form 
no  vestige  of  the  sea-serpent,  has  of  the  sea-serpent ;  and  the  infinite 
ever  been  produced.  Those  verte-  possibilities  of  misinterpretation  are 
brae  described  in  the  Werrteriun  well  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Herri- 
Transaction,  Professor  Owen  avers  man,  who,  in  the  Mp  Brazilian,  was 
to  be  the  vertebra;  of  a  basking  becalmed  almost  exactly  in  the  spot 
shark  ;  and  on  such  a  point  Owen's  where  Captain  Quhsc  saw  the  sea- 
word  is  law.  Meanwhile,  as  the  live  serpent ;  and  as  Captain  Qulae's  tes- 
auimal  has  not  been  captured  nor  timony  is  one  which,  from  its  ex- 
the  dead  animal  secured,  we  are  left  pUcirness.  and  from  the  character 
to  the  conjectures  of  eyewitnesses  of  the  officer,  has  had  the  greatest 
who  saw  the  animal  under  delusive  effect  upon  the  public  of  England, 
conditions.  this  counter  evidence  from  Mr.  Her- 
It  is  generally  impossible  to  prove  riman  assumes  peculiar  significance, 
a  negative.  We  cannot  say  that  no  About  eight  in  the  morning,  while 
sea-serpent  exist  —  we  can  only  say  he  was  surveying  with  his  telescope 
that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  the  calm,  heavy,  rippleless  swell,  he 
against  their  existence,  and  no"  evi-  perceived  something  right  abeam, 
dence  strong  enough  to  set  aside  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward, 
that  presumption.  Those  who,  with  stretched  along  the  water,  about 
Mr.  Gosse,  think  otherwise,  point  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  moving  with 
the  raanv  attestations  of  eye  wit-  a  steady  sinuous  motion.  The  head, 
nesses.  Those  who  think  this  a  which  was  lifted  several  feet  above 
fallacious  support  will,  with  Pro-  the  water,  had  something  resem- 
fessor  Owen,  "  regard  the  negative  bling  a  mane  running  down  to  the 
evidence,  from  the  utter  absence  of  floating  portion,  and  within  about 
any  of  the  recent  remains  of  great  six  feet  of  the  tail  it  forked  out 
sea  -  bcrpents,  krakens,  or  enaliosau-  into  a  sort  of  double  fin.  This  de^ 
ria^  as  stronger  against  their  actual  script  ion  tallies  in  essentials  with 
existence  than  the  positive  state-  most  of  the  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
menta  which  have  hitherto  weighed  serpent;  and  Mr.  Herriman,  remem 
with  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  bering  the  account  given  by  Cap 
their  existence.  A  larger  ^^'^'^y  '^f  tain  Quha3  of  the  anim&l  he  hac* 
evidence    from    fiVe^'*n*»9aP'      -^^pi.  "*""   '*'    ^hf*  sai"**  lo*itnri»i    ootn^illv 
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fancied  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  and  longitude  9^  22'  E.,  the  weather 
same  animal  or  one  of  the  same  dark  and  cloady,  wind  froah  from  the 
kind.  This  was  the  unanimous  N.  W.,  with  a  long  ocean-swell  from  the 
opinion  of  officers  and  passengers.  S.  W.,  the  ship  on  the  port  tack  head- 
Mr.  Herriman  resolved  to  attack  the  ^^^  N-  ^-  ^J  ^-^  something  very  unusual 
monster.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  was  feen  by  Mr.  Sartoris,  midsliipman, 
put  off   in    pursuit;    Mr.   HerHman  rapidly  approaching  the  ship  ft  om  before 

timself  standing  on  the  bow,  armed  Hjff^w^;nnl^^^ 

— :»k    »    u                  mi.                    I  diately  reported  by  him  to  the  ofiBcer  of 

with   a  harpoon.     They  came  dose  the  witch.  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drummond, 

np,   and    found    the    animal    resolve  ^m,  whom  and  Mr.  WUliam  Barrett, 

Itself  into  an  immense  piece  of  sea-  the  master,  I  was  at  the  time  walking 

weed,    evidently    detached     from    a  the  quarterdeck.    The  ship's  company 

coral    reef,    and    drifting    with    the  were  at  supper. 

current,    which     together    with    the  "  On  our  attention  being  called  to  the 

swell  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  object,  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  euor- 

gale,  gave  it   the  sinuous  snake-like  mous  serpent,  with  head  and  shoulders 

movemenfr.      To     the     same  '  effect,  kept  about  four  feet  constantly  above  the 

Capt.    Fred.    Smith    of   the    Pekin.  surface  of  the  sea.  and,  as  nearly  as  we 

He  also,  and  bis  men,  thought  they  ^^^^^  approximate  by  comparing  it  with 

had    come    upon    the    sea-serpent  the  length  of  what  our  maintopsail-yard 

He  also  resolved  to  attack  it.    -I  Yv!"""^^  «^^^  \^  ^J^^  ^*^/'  ^^^!^  ^^  »J 

watched    them    very    anxiously,  and  the  very  least  sixty  feet  of  the  animal 

.,               ,                 ?        ^   X     "^        J  d /feMr  a  eaiz,  no  portion  of  which  was,  to 

the  monster  seemed    not  to    regard  ^^^   perception,  used  in  propelling   it 

their  approach.     At  length  they  got  through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or 

close  to  the  head.     They  seemed  to  horizontal  undulation.    It  passed  rapid- 

hesitate,  and    then   busy    themselves  \y^  but.  so  close  under  our  lee  quarter, 

with    the    line,   the   monster   all   the  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquain- 

time  ducking  his  head   and  showing  tance,  I  should  easily  have  recognised  his 

its    great    length.'*       Yet    this   also  features  with  the  naked  eye ;  aud  it  did 

turned    out    to    be  a    gigantic    sea-  not,  either  in  approaching  the  ship  or 

weed,      completely      covered       with  after  it  had  passed  our  wake,  deviate  in 

snaky-looking  barnacles,  which  gave  the  slightest  degree  from  its  course  to 

it  the  appearance  of  a  mane  ;    the  ^^e  S.  W.,  which  it  held  on  at  the  pace 

root  of    the   weed,   which    appeared  of  from  tjvelve  to  flfteea  miles  per  hour, 

like  the  head  of  Ln  animal,  dipped  apparently  on  some  determmed  purpose. 

K«  ♦!,«  «..N*;««  «r  ♦k^  «««  *'Tne  diameter  of   the  serpent  was 

by  the  motion  of  the  sea.  ^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  .^^^^/^  ^^^.^^ 

Now  it    would    be    hazardous    to  ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^             ^i^bout    any 

say   that  what   Captain    Quhaj    saw  ^oubt,   that  of  a  snake ;    and  it  was 

was  such  a  piece  of  seaweed  as  this,  ^ever,  during  the  twenty  minutes  that 

Indeed,    Professor    Owen    concludes,  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once 

from   the   captain's  description,   that  below  the  surface  of  the   water.      Its 

it  was  a  huge  seal ;   but  with  such  colour  a  dark  brown,  with  a  yellowish 

testimony    of    the    deceptive    nature  white  about  the  throat.    It  had  no  fins, 

of    appearances,    we    may     without  but  something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse, 

hazard  question  the  accuracy  of  the  or  rather  a  bunch  of  seaweed,  washed 

interpretation     given      by      Captain  ahout  its  back.    It  was  seen  by  the 

Quhse.     This    is    his    report    to    the  quartermaster,    the    boatswain's    mate, 

Admiraltv  : ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  *'  ^^®  wheel,  in  addition 

,.„       ^'       .    ^            .  ^,       -  ^, .  to  myself  and  officers  above  mentioned. 

SiR,-In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  .  i  ^„  having  a  drawing  of  tue  eer- 

date,   requinng    information  as  to  the  <.  ^^^^  from  a  sketch  taken  imme- 

truih  of  a  statement  published  in  the  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^  ^^           ^^ich  I  hope 

Times  newspaper,   of  a  sea-serpent  of  ^^  ^ave  ready  for  transmission  to  my 

extraordinary  dimensions  having  been  i^^^ds  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 

seen  from  her  Majesty's  ship  Daedalus,  ^   to-morrow's  post." 

under  mv   command,   on    her  passage  ^     ^.     ^f,      .  ^         x.i^i^ 

from  the  East  Indies,  I  have  the  honour  Captain  Quhffi's  statement  that  he 

to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  ^^  80   near    the  animal  that,  •*  had 

my   Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad-  it  been   an  acquaintance,  he  should 

miralty,  that  at. five  o'clock,  P.M.  OQ  the  have  recognised   him,"    deserves  at. 

6ih  of  August  la^t,  in  latitude  24''  44'  8.,  tention,  yet  is  not  quite  conclusive. 
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Mr.  HerrimaD,  who  was  od  the  point  thorbyncas,    the    emeu,    the    jabini, 

of   attacking   a    mass    of    seaweed,  the    mooruk,   the    echidna,  and    the 

would    have    made  a    similar  state-  nantilas   and  phjsalia,  not  to  roen- 

nient    had    the    E^eaweed    sank    jost  tion  many  more  familiar  creatures  ; 

before   be  came  np   to  it.     Indeed,  and  we  read  also    of  many  strange 

the  possibility  of  error  in  misioter-  and    interesting    plants.     An    open 

preting   visible    signs    is    the    only  eye,  a  loving    heart,  and  a  modest 

reason    we   have   for  preferring  the  pen,  make  this    volume  a   treasure, 

strong  negative  evidence  against  the  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the 

testimony  of  eyewitnesses ;    but,  un-  admirable    illustrations     by    Wolfe, 

til  some  positive  proof   of  the  sea-  His  picture  of  the  two  young  orni- 

serpent^d   existence    be  adduced,  we  thorynci  at  play  is  full  of  life  and 

must    continue  to  suppose  that   the  spirit. 

eyewitnesses  were  deceived.      Mean-       Perhaps    no    animal    ever    iutro- 

while,    we    recommend    Mr.    Gosse's  duced  into  Europe  has  excited  more 

chapter  as  a  very  interesting  collec-  astonishment    and     discussion     tban 

tion  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject.  the     platypus,      or      ornitboryncos, 

The  most   valuable    book  on  our  which     puzzles     classifiers    by     its 

table  has  been  left  till  we  have  but  paradoxical    peculiarities.       Here    is 

scanty  space  to  devote  to  it — Dr.  an    animal    which,    both    externally. 

George    Bennett's    Gatherings    of  a  and    internally,    may  be   *^  described 

Naturalist*      It    is    a    record    of  as    a    connecting    link    between  the 

genuine    experience     in      a    region  quadruped,  the    bird,  and    the   rep- 

where    few    naturalists    have    made  tile."    When  its  skin  was  first  sent 

many    researches.       Scarcely    more  to   England,    it    was    pronounced    a 

than  seventy  jears  have  elapsed,  as  hoax,    like    Barnum^s    mermaid,    an 

he    remarks,    since    Botany    Bay  (a  old   moleskin    having,    it    was   said, 

name  highly  saggestive  of   the   fer-  been  attached  to  a  ducVs  maadiblesi. 

tility  of  the  soil),  then  only  known  Certainly  a  mole  with  a  beak  like  a 

from    the    explorations    of    Captain  water-bird    and   a  spur  like  a  cock 

Cook,   and    stigmatised   as    a    penal  is    paradoxical     enough    to    justify 

settlement,    fit    only    for    the    recep-  suspicion;    but  suspicion  was  forced 

tion    of    felons,   and    inhabited    by  to  give  way  at  last  before  the  evi- 

wild    and     naked     savages,    offered  dence    of  the    actual    animal.      Dr. 

little  to  awaken   the  curiosity  of  a  Bennett   has   been  fortunate  enough, 

peo[)le  so  remote  as   ourselves.      A  not  only  to  shoot  and  dissect  many 

voyage    to    the    antipodes    was    not  specimens,    but    to    have    had  some 

then   the    easy   matter    it    lias   now  living  for  several  weeks  in  his  care. 

become.     A  fact  was  history  by  the  The   body  is  like  that    of   a    mole, 

time  it  crossed  tho^c  seas.    Now  the  with  some  resemblances  to  a  beaver. 

European,    by    means    of   the    over-  The  legs    are    very    short,  the   feet 

land    journey   through    E^ypt,  visits  webbed    like  a   duck's,  except    that 

his  friends  and  relatives  in   various  in   the  for&-feet  the  web    extends  a 

parts  of  Australia,  or  receives  their  short     distance    beyond    the    claws, 

visits  ;    and   the  London  newspapers  banging    loose,    and      falling     back 

are  delivered  in  Sydney  (a  distance  when    the    animal    burrows.       The 

of  18,000  miles)  tifij-five  days  after  bind    feet    are    narrow    and    turned 

date  as  regularly  as  in  Dublin.    Of  inwards,    and    when    the    animal    is 

courc^e   this   region  and    its  produc-  at    rest    resemble    those    of   a    seal. 

lions    daily    become     better    known.  Tlie  spur  of   the  male  is    movable, 

Dr.   Bennett  has   been  one  of   those  and    is  turned    backwards    and    in- 

who    have     helped     to    make    them  wards.       The    head     is    rather    fiat, 

known ;  and   in    these  pages   he  dis-  and    from    the    mouth    project  two 

courts   with   the    authority   of   per-  flat    lips     or    mandible?,    resembling 

sontil    experience  and    the    gusto   of  the  beak  of  a  shoveller  duck.     This 

a  naturalist.     We   read  of  the   orni-  similarity  is  increased   by  the  latent 

"*  Bes'Xett  :  Gath'irintjsof  a  Katuralist  in  Australasia,    Vau  Voorst. 
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lamellae  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  they  remained  motionless  on  the 
shorter  and  narrower  than  the  apper  banks,  gun  at  rest,  waiting  for  the 
jaw.  Both  jaws  are  provided  with  eby  oroithorhyncos  to  appear  ou  the 
four  homy  teeth  :  the  anterior  of  these  surface  of  the  water,  paddling  amid 
OD  each  side,  both  above  and  below,  is  the  weeds  in  search  of  food.  It  was 
long,  narrow,  and  trenchant ;  the  pos-  necessary  to  observe  the  greatest  quiet, 
terior  tooth  is  broad,  flat,  and  shaped  for  the  timid  creature  is  very  acute 
like  a  molar.  The  central  portion  of  both  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  when 
the  mandibles  is  a  bony  continuation  frightened  descends  to  the  bottom  and. 
of  the  skull ;  and  a  cartilaginous  sub-  will  not  reappear.  If  not  frightened, 
stance,  perfectly  movable,  extends  from  it  remains  two  or  three  minutes  play- 
the  bony  portion  both  in  front  and  at  ing  on  the  surfnce,  and  then  dives,  to 
the  sides.  The  colour  of  the  upper  reappear  at  a  short  distance  beyond, 
mandible,  when  seen  in  ah  animal  Although  the  animal  were  to  reappear 
recently  taken  out  of  the  water,  is  of  a  close  to  the  place  where  the  pportsman 
dull,  dirty,  greyish  black,  covered  is  standing,  the  attempt  to  level  the 
with  innumerable  dots,  while  the  gun  would  suffice  to  frighten  it 
cartilaginous  expansion  is  uniformly  away.  The  sportsman  must,  there- 
smooth  and  soft.  The  under  part  fore,  wait  patiently  with  his  piece 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  of  a  pale  levelled,  and  fire  immediately  the 
pink,  or  flesh  colour,  as  well  as  the  animal  shows  itself.  It  is  not  easy 
internal  or  upper  surface  of  the  to  kill  one  ;  and  Dr.  Bennett  fired 
lower  mandible,  the  under  purface  three  charges  into  one  before  it  re- 
of  which  is  either  perfectly  white  or  mained  tranquil  on  the  surface,  and 
mottled.  Buti'ered    the    dog    to    drag    it    out. 

"It  was  on  a  beautiful  summer  even-  ^i'"    ^^'^^^^  '"T^^    ''t'  ^  ^^!J 

ing,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "as  I  approached  f^'^^^f  ^n^   ran  along   the  ground 

a  creek  near  a  river  in  Australia,  that  I  towards   the  water.       1  he  specimen 

•firstmadeacquaintancewlih  these  singu-  o^»ng.  a  male.  Dr.  Bennett,  with  the 

lar  animals  in  their  native  country.     It  temerity  of  a  naturalist  bent  on  dis- 

was  an  evening  of  one  of  ihoso  delightful  covering  the  truth  at  great  personal 

clear  days  so  otlen  met  with  at  the  com-  risk,    determined    to    ascertain    whe- 

mencement  of  summer  in  southern  lati-  ther    the    spur     had    the    poisonous 

tudes.    The  scene  which  lay  before  me  power  attributed  to  it.     The  wound- 

^  viras  of  the  moat  picturesque  description,  ed  state  of  the  animal   presented  no 

Open  forest  country,   with  a  range  of  objection    to    the    conclusiveness     of 

romantic  hills,  of  some  elevation,  densely  the  experiment,  as  in  one  published 

wooded  by  magiiificont  trees ;  neat  cot-  account  in  which   the  poison   is  re- 

tages    scattered    about,    with    gardens  ported   to   have  produced  such  terri- 

around  them,  teemmg  with  flowers  and  tj       «•    .     .l     a^iimal  was   mortallv 

fruit-tree^  amoog  which  .he  dark  glossy  ^'^^^^d      '^l  ^^ZLcTd    by   ff 

•foliage  of  the  orange  was  conspicuous,  .                ,      j  wiuiii^uutv*    uj    pi« 

and  around  which  fields  of  grain,  of  a  ^^"^   ™y.  .^a°<^l  ''^    8°ch   a   manner, 

vivid  green,  were  just  bursting  into  ear.  ^^""^  seizing  the  animal,  as  to  en- 

The  tranquillity  aroutod  was  occasionally  able    it,   from   the    direction   of    the 

disturbed  by  the  lo\\ing  of  cattle,  bleat-  spurs,  to   use   them  with  effect ;  the 

lug  of  sheep,  or  the  peculiar  and  varied  result   was,   that    the    animal    made 

notes  of  the  feathered  tribes.    Soon  the  strenuous  efforts  to   escape  ;  and   in 

river  was  before  me,  the  banks  of  which  these  efforts  scratched   my   hands   a 

were  adorned  with  pendulous  acacias,  Utile   with   its   hind   claws  ;   and,  in 

which  at  this  season  of  tho  year  were  consequence  of  the  position  in  which 

profusely  covered  with  their  rich  golden  1   held    it,   with   the  spur  also.     But 

and  fragrant  blo.-^soms;  while  the  lofty  although   I  seized   it  so   roughly,  it 

and  majestic  Gum-tree^  many  of  which  ^gver  struck  the  spur  into  my  hand, 

IT /T>f  r^^rQ^"  ^  P^  n  T^' ^^  ^^''  did  it  even  make  an  attempt  to 

gether  with  the  dark  Swamp  Oaks,  re-  j^  „^        a  «    u^    ..          -i.   u    i    u 

LmbliDg  fin,  at  a  distance,  added  to  the  f  ° ,!°-  ,A\}''''^''^^'  "  }^'^    ^F' 

variety  and  natural  beauty  of  the  scene."  ^^^}^^  '•'."  tte  creature  throws  it-. 

self   on  Its  back  wbeu  it  uses  this 

lu  the  faint  light  of  a  setting  son  weapon   (a  circamstance   that   does 
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Dot  seem  very  probable  to  those  who  able  chance  of  success.  On  arriv- 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  animal),  ing  at  Lansdono  Park,  he  availed 
I  tried  it  in  that  position  also  ;  bat  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  some 
though  it  struggled  to  regain  its  ponds,  inhabited  by  these  animals, 
former  posture,  no  use  was  made  of  to  give  his  c<)plive  a  taste  of  its 
the  spur."  Dr.  Bennett  had  frequent  native  life.  He  tied  a  very  long 
opportunities  of  confirming  this  ex-  string  to  its  hind  leg,  and  let  it 
perience,  though  he  does  not  profess  out.  When  placed  on  the  bank,  it 
to  have  discovered  what  is  the  pur-  made  its  way  swiftly  to  the  water, 
pose  served  by  the  spur.  On  an-  and  travelled  up  stream,  apparently 
other  occasion,  he  had  the  good  luck  delighted,  and  seeking  those  spots 
to  capture  one  alive  in  its  burrow,  which  most  aboundcMQ  in  aquatic 
It  emitted  no  sound,  nor  did  it  at-  weeds.  Although  it  would  dive  ia 
tempt  to  defend  itself,  though,  in  the  water,  it  preferred  keeping  close 
its  struggles  for  liberty,  it  slightly  to  the  bank,  occasionally  thmsting 
scratched  his  hands.  When  he  held  its  beak  (with  a  motion  similar  to 
it  in  his  hands,  its  bright  little  eyes  that  of  the  duck  when  it  feeds)  into 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  the  mud  and  among  the  roots  of 
ears  expanded  and  contracted  alter-  the  various  weeds.  After  it  had 
nately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  the  slight  wandered  some  distance  up  the 
est  sound,  while  its  heart  palpitated  chain  of  pondd,  feeding  about  the 
violently ;  but  after  it  had  been  held  shallow  water  and  mud  near  the 
in  the  hands  for  some  time,  it  lost  its  margin,  it  crawled  up  the  bank, 
first  fear,  and  seemed  to  become  more  and,  lying  down  on  the  grass,  en- 
reconciled  to  its  situation,  though  joyed  the  luxury  of  scratching  itself 
still  occasionally  trying  to  escape.  In  and  rolling  about  In  this  process 
these  struggles  it  frequently  emit-  of  cleaning  its  skin,  the  hind  claws 
ted  a  low  growling  noise,  but  made  were  brought  into  use  —  first  the 
no  attempt  to  bite.  It  was  placed  in  a  claws  of  one  leg,  and  then  those  of 
cask,  together  with  grass,  mud  (taken  the  other  ;  but,  finding  that  it  coold 
from  the  river),  water,  and  every-  not  use  the  one  to  which  the  striog. 
thing  that  could  make  it  comfortable,  was  attached  so  well  as  the  other, 
It  ran  round  the  cask,  scratching,  after  repeated  trials  it  gave  ap 
and  making  great  efforts  to  get  the  attempt  The  body,  being  so 
out ;  but,  finding  these  useles?,  it  capable  of  contraction,  was  readily 
became  quite  tranquil,  contracted  brought  within  reach  of  the  hind 
itself  into  a  small  compass,  and  feet,  the  head  also  coming  in  for 
soon  seemed  asleep.  At  night,  its  share  of  the  scratching.  This 
however,  it  was  very  restless,  and  continued  for  about  an  hoar.  Dr. 
made  great  efforts  to  escape,  scrap-  Bennett  placed  his  hand  on  a  part 
ing  round  the  cask  with  its  fore-  which  the  animal  was  scratching, 
paws,  as  if  to  burrow  its  way  out  and  found  the  claws  pass  over  it  in 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  fast  a  remarkably  gentle  combing  roan- 
asleep,  the  tail  being  turned  in-  uer.  He  attempted  to  scratch  it 
wards,  the  head  and  beak  under  gently ;  but  the  creature  started 
the  breast,  and  the  body  rolled  up.  away,  though  not  to  any  distance. 
When  disturbed,  it  uttered  a  noise  and  resumed  its  combing.  At 
something  like  the  growl  of  a  puppy,  length  it  permitted  him  to  gently 
but  in  a  softer  and  more  harmuni-  stroke  its  back,  but  disliked  being 
ous  key.  Although  quiet  for  the  handled.  It  had  one  more  such 
greater  part  of  the  day,  it  made  treat  given  to  it ;  but  after  that 
efforts  to  escape,  and  growled  dnr-  managed  to  effect  its  escape,  and 
ing  the  night.  This  was  the  first  deprived  us  in  England  of  the 
live  ornithorhyncus  that  had  ever  delight  of  making  it  a  nine-days' 
been   captured   by   a  European,  and  wonder. 

•  Dr.  Bennett  was  in  hopes  of  being  Dr.   Bennett's    hopes    were    again 

able  to  forward  it  to  England.    For  raised  when    he  captured    an  adult 

some  time  there   seemed   a   reason-  and    two    young  ones,  about   eight 
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months  old.  These  he  brought  however,  as  did  two  others  subse- 
safely  to  Sydney  ;  and  as  they  sur-  quently  obtained,  so  that  the  chanoe 
vived  some  time  there,  he  had  ample  of  their  surviving  the  passage  from 
opportunity  of  observing  their  ha*  Australia  to  England  seems  but 
bits.  The  little  ones  appeared  often  slender.  Meanwhile,  if  we  cannot 
to  dream  of  swimming.  When  have  the  real  animal,  we  can  see  in 
placed  on  the  ground  during  the  Dr.  Bennett's  book  a  very  excellent 
day,  they  ran  about  seeking  some  representation  of  it,  drawn  by  Wolfe, 
dark  corner  for  repose ;  and,  when  and  learn  many  details  of  its  struc- 
pat  in  a  dark  place  or  in  a  box,  ture  and  habits, 
they  huddled  themselves  up  as  soon  Another  pet,  some^yhat  less  adapt- 
as  they  became  accustomed  to  it,  ed  to  family  life,  and  considerably 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  would  less  amusing,  may  be  seen  any 
sleep  on  tables,  sofas,  or  anywhere;  day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It 
but,  if  permitted,  they  resorted  to  is  the  Mooruk,  or  Cassowary,  a 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  ac-  gigantic  wingless  bird,  of  which  Dr. 
customed  to  repose.  They  usually  Bennett  has  many  anecdotes  to  nar- 
reposed  side  by  side,  looking  like  a  rate  ;  and  we  refrain,  with  some 
pair,  of  furred  balls,  and  surly  little  reluctance,  from  borrowing  them, 
growls  issued  from  them  when  they  The  small  remaining  space  at  our 
were  disturbed  ;  yet,  when  they  disposal  must  be  given  to  a  ponder- 
were  sound  asleep,  they  might  be  ous  volume  on  Infusoria,*  which, 
handled  without  their  giving  any  to  the  daily  increasing  public  of 
signs  of  annoyance.  One  evening  microscopists,  will  be  a  valuable 
both  the  little  pets  came  out  about  present  Let  us,  at  the  outset, 
dusk,  went  as  usual  and  ate  food  warn  the  reader,  that  unlaws  he  have 
from  the  saucer,  and  then  com-  already  gained  a  tolerable  know- 
raenced  playing  like  two  puppies,  ledge  of  infusorial  life,  this  will  not 
attacking  each  other  with  their  be  the  book  for  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
mandibles,  raising  their  forepaws,  not,  properly  speaking,  a  treatise  at 
and  tumbling  over  each  other.  In  all  :  it  is  the  commonplace  book  of 
the  struggle  one  would  get  down  ;  a  microscopist.  The  advantages  of 
and  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ex-  a  commonplace  book  it  has — namely, 
pected  to  rise  again  and  renew  the  numerous  and  lengthy  extracts  from 
combat,  it  would  begin  scratching  periodicals  and  treatises,  ranged 
itself  deliberately,  the  other  looking  under  separate  head?,  with  little 
on,  and  waiting  for  the  sport  to  be  criticism,  and  less  attempt  to  weave 
renewed.  When  running,  they  were  them  into  a  doctrine.  Statements 
exceedingly  animated:  their  little  of  the  most  contradictory  kind,  jos- 
eyes  glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  tie  each  other  in  these  crowded 
their  ears  contracted  and  dilated  pages  :  every  one  is  allowed  to 
with  rapidity.  *'  Sometimes  I  have  have  his  say,  and  the  reader  left 
Ji>een  able  to  enter  into  play  with  to  take  his  choice.  To  men  actual- 
them,  by  scratching  and  tickling  ly  engaged  in  working  at  the  seve- 
them  with  my  finger  ;  they  seemed  ral  subjects,  the  book  is  of  great 
to  be  delighted,  opening  their  man-  value,  from  its  copiousness  and  its 
dibles,  biting  playfully  at  my  finger,  impartiality.  Forty  plates,  each 
and  moving  about  like  poppies  in-  containing  a  great  number  of  fig- 
dulged  with  similar  treatment  Be-  ures,  add  greatly  to  the  utility  of 
sides  combing  their  fur  to  clean  it  the  work ;  and  the  reputation  of 
when  wet,  I  have  seen  them  preen  the  editors  is  in  itself  no  slight 
it  with  their  beak  (if  the  term  may  guarantee  that  the  present  condi- 
be  allowed),  as  a  duck  would  clean  tion  of  knowledge  is  adequately  re- 
its    feather«j."      These      pets      died,  presented  by  it 


*  Pritciiaru  :  A  History  of  Infusoria,  Induding  DesmidiacecB  and  Diatomaceoe, 
British  and  Forel.'jn,  4il)  edit,  enlarged  and  revised  by  J.  T.  Arlidge,  '^.  Ar*^'>''»* 
J.  Ralfe,  W.  C.  Williamson,  and  the  author.     AVhittaker  ^  Do 
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Wilson's  germax  campaign  of  1813. 

If  the  Rnssiao  Campaign  of  1812  acter  therein  containedi  we  have  do- 
is  the  most  thrilling  in  poetic  inter-  thing  now  to  add,  except  that  this, 
est,  the  German  Contest  in  1813  is  as  a  personal  narrative,  more  clearly 
almost  the  most  instructive  in  poli-  develops  both  its  strong  and  its 
tical  experience  of  which  history  weak  points.  We  shall  endeavour 
makes  record.  The  former  fasci-  now,  in  a  brief  space,  to  give  some 
nates  by  its  dramatic  cast,  the  latter  idea  of  the  valuable  and  original 
attracts  by  the*  deep  wisdom  which  matter  embraced  in  the  new  portion 
it  inculcates.  The  triumphant  glory  of  his  work,  especially  in  its  bearing 
of  the  march  to  Moscow  ;  the  al-  upon  the  controversial  points  raised 
most  incredible  chances  of  the  dis-  upon  the  Campaign  of  1813. 
mal  retreat,  exceed  in  interest  the  To  the  majority  of  readers  these 
most  attractive  romance.  But  the  two  volumes  will  not  prove  nearly 
ardent  resurrection  of  long  hnmili-  so  attractive  as  the  former  one, 
ated  Prussia;  the  calm  wisdom  of  A  personal  diary,  kept  from  day  to 
Austria's  policy;  the  mingled  firm-  day,  must  necessarily  contain  much 
ness  and  heroism  of  Russia's  ad-  of  only  fleeting  interest,  and  record 
vance  ;  the  revolt  of  the  whole  many  opinions  and  anticipations 
Grerman  people  ;  the  stern  obsti-  which  are .  not  verified  by  the  event, 
nqcy  of  Napoleon  ;  his  incredible  These — of  great  interest  to  one 
exertions  and  final  fall,  alTord  ma-  who  really  studies  the.  period,  and 
teriald  for  the  deepest  reflection,  and  desires  to  make  himself  master  of 
point  directly  to  the  most  import-  Irs  thoughts,  its  wishes  and  its 
unt  conclusions.  The  disasters  of  the  hopes,  as  well  as  of  its  patent 
Russian  Campaign  are  traceable  to  events  and  practical  results— cannot 
military  causes ;  the  calamities  of  afford  the  same  attraction  to  a  gene* 
the  German  war  were  the  result  of  ral  reader.  This  work  we  think,  in 
political  errors.  They  were  the  re-  consequence,  will  afford  more  in- 
action against  the  selfish  govern-  struction  to  a  few  serious  thinkers 
ment  and  narrow  views  of  the  than  amusement  to  the  reading 
French   Emperor  ;  the  inevitable  re-  public. 

suit  of  his  exclusive  attention  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  accom- 
the  interests  of  the  French  people  panied  the  Russian  army  in  the 
and  his  own  dynasty,  when  his  em-  field  as  British  Commissioner  dar- 
pire  had  come  to  include  the  whole  ing  the  Campaign  of  1812,  and  con- 
German  and  Italian  races,  and  to  tinned  with  it  in  the  same  capacity 
represent  the  broad  interests  of  the  until  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz  in 
Continent.  1813.      His    great     influence    with 

It    was    the    lot    of    Sir    Robert  Alexander,    and     confidential     inti^ 

Wilson   to  play  an  active  and    im-  macy    with    the    Russian    generals, 

portaot    part    m    both     these    great  caused  considerable  jealousy  in    the 

contests.     Of  the  former  he  has  left  mind  of  Lord  Cathcart,  the  English 

us  a  most  interesting  and    valuable  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar, 

history ;  on  the  latter  he  has  thrown  and    rendered    his    position    at    the 

much    curious  and    instructive   light  time  both  a  painful  and  a  difficalt 

in   his    personal  narrative  now    first  one ;  but  it  adds  much  to  the  value 

published.      His     account      of     the  of  his  testimony  now,  for  it  opened 

Russian     Campaign     we    have    fully  to      him    channels    of     information 

noticed  in  a  former  article ;   and   to  which  were  barred  to  all  others, 

our  general  remarks  upon  his  char-  A  few    words  will    suffice  to    ex- 

_— ^^— -^ — — —  » 

Sir  Jwhert  Wiisous  PrUate  Jovrrial,  from  the  Invasion  of  Russia  to  the  Capture 
of  Fa  lie.     Loiidon  :  Murray. 
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plain  the  state  of  affiirs  when  the  howling  winter  of  the  North  to  the 

Campaign    of    1813    opened.     The  lovely  shores  of  his  Neapolitan  bay. 

conclasion    of    the    Moscow    retreat  But    the    brave    Eugene,    assuming; 

left  the  Grand   Army  bat  a  name,  with     a     mournful     constancy    the 

Some  regiments  had  altogether  dis-  abandoned        truncheon,       gathered 

appeared ;    the    skeletons    of    many  round    him    the  scattered    bands  of 

divisions  did  not  produce  800  effect-  the    French,   and   with    srreat    pains 

ive    bayonets.      When     Mnrat    en-  and    toil    united     12,000    men,    the 

deavoured  to  halt  on  the  Vistula,  he  miserable    remnants    of    tlie    Grand 

could    not,  after  throwing  garrisons  Army    at     P»J8en,    to    make    head 

into  the   fortresses,  assemble  10.000  against  the  broad  wave  of  rebellion 

men.    The  Russian  force  also  had  un-  and    invasion    which    came    rolling 

dergone  a  frightful  diminution  ;  it  did  from    the    East.      Dantzic,   with    its 

not  now  amount  to  above  70,000  or  lar^e    but    disorganised    garrison    of 

80,000  actually  in  the  field,  of  whom  30  000   men,   was  speedily  invested  ; 

not  above  35,000  could  be  united  on  the    Vistula    passed,    its    fortresses 

any  one  point ;   but  there  was  this  blockaded,    and     the    line    of    the 

great    distinction     between    its    loss  Wartha  reached.      Eugene  then,   to 

and   that  of  the  French  army,  that  avoid  being  cut  off,  slowly  and  with 

its  sick  and  stragglers  almost  all,  in  a  good    countenance,   fell    back    be- 

the    course  of  a  few  months,   were  hind  the  03er  to   Berliti.    But  now 

cured,  collected^  and  resumed    their  the  whole  country  was  up ;  his  small 

place  in  the  ranks;  whilst  those  of  army,    even    though    reinforced     by 

the    Gallic    host    were   either    made  Grenier's     Italian    division,     18,000 

prisoners  or  shut  up  in  the  fortresses,  strong,  could  not  guard  the  exten- 

and  for  ever  lost  to  their  array.     As  sive  line  of  that  river.    The  capital 

it    was,    even   at    the    moment    the  of  Prussia  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 

Russians     had    a    great    numerical  his    troops    withdrawn    behind     the 

superiority,    which     was    soon    ren-  Elbe,  between  Magdeburg  and  Wit- 

dered    decisive    by   the    capitulation  tenberg.     There,  at    last,  the    long 

of  the  Prussian  general  York,  and  retreat  from  Moscow  was  brought  to 

defection  of   that  country.     Person-  an  end,  and    with    the  aid  of   the 

ally,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  anx-  reinforcements  which  now  came  up, 

ious  to  temporise  so  as  to  gain  time  a  position  was  assumed,  which   for 

tu   complete  his  armaments,  and,  if  some    time    at    least,    arrested    the 

possible,    to    recover    his    independ-  hitherto    triumphant    march    of   the 

ence,   without  incurring  the  risk  of  Allied  host. 

a  war  with  France.  But  the  feel-  Indefatigable  had  been  the  efforts 
ing  of  the  country  was  irresistible,  meanwhile  made  by  Napoleon  to 
It  swept  away  all  opposition :  it  repair  his  losses,  and  resume  the 
turned  the  strongest  beads.  Na-  contest  in  the  spring.  When  be 
])oleon  had  crushed  down  Prussia  set  out  for  Russia  he  bad  placed  on 
with  an  iron  heel,  and  it  now  rose  permanent  duty  in  the  fortresses  on 
en  masse  against  him.  Every  man  the  Rhine  a  hundred  cohorts  or 
capable  of  bearing  arms  rushed  into  battalions  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers— every  These,  all  formed  of  full-grown 
womfin  contributed  her  ornaments  men,  and  now  well  disciplined, 
and  jewels  to  aid  the  treasury  in  formed  his  first  resource.  By  a  de- 
fittin?  them  out.  The  heroism  of  cree  of  the  Senate  they  were  trans- 
the  Vendeans,  the  constancy  of  the  ferred  to  the  regular  army,  and  gave 
Spaniards,  were  outdone  by  the  a  first  reinforcement  nearly  100,000 
phlegmatic  inhabitants  of  North  strong.  Twenty  thousand  ma- 
Germany.  This  popular  hurricane  rine  gunners,  now  lying  useless 
rendered  any  resistance  on  the  in  his  blockaded  harbours,  formed 
Vistula  and  the  Oder  impossible,  his  next  reserve.  They,  too,  were 
Murat,  in  despair,  abandoned  the  handed  over  to  the  land  service 
command,   and    fled  away  from  the  and     fifteen     battalions-    of     thenr 
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formed  the  foandation  and  the  In  the  end  of  March  the  Allies 
streugth  of  Marmont's  corps.  Two  determiDed  to  cross  that  rirer.  It 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  con-  was  a  bold  me^isure  to  take  in  face 
pcripts  were  next  ordered  to  be  of  the  advancing  masses  of  Napo- 
raii«ed  instantly ;  the  skeletons  in  leon's  army,  whose  leading  colamns 
officers  and  uon-commissioned  ofli-  were  already  throngin^c  the  passes 
cerp,  for  about  ninety  battalions,  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  Bat 
were  drawn  From  the  veteran  Span-  they  were  anxious  to  keep  op  the 
ish  arniits;  and  a  corps  of  three  moral  prestige  of  a  triumphant  ad- 
divisions  under  Bertrand  was  taken  vance,  and  gain  the  material  advan- 
fr<  m  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  hur-  tage  of  a  popular  insurrection  in  the 
ried  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
to  the  sources  of  the  Saale.  The  Weser,  even  though  they  ran  the 
greatest  loss  had  been  sustained,  military  risk  of  exposing  themselves 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  mfede,  to  one  of  Napoleon's  thunderstrokes, 
to  supply  I  he  horses  of  the  cavalry ;  They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
these  were  at  first,  however,  com-  under  Blucher  and  Winzingerode 
paratively  unsuccessful,  insomuch  crossing  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  and 
that  when  the  army  took  the  field  directing  its  steps  towards  Leipsic; 
it  had  not  above  4000  effective  another  under  Wittgenstein  passing 
sabres.  Thanks  to  these  vigorous  that  river  at  Dessau,  and  moving 
measures — by  April  1813  Napoleon  towards  the  same  point.  Eugene 
was  able  to  resume  hostilities  with  had  no  force  capable  of  arresting 
200,000  men,  of  whom  140,000  their  movement;  and,  after  a  vigor- 
were  under  his  own  command  be-  ous  demonstration  from  the  side  of 
tween  the  Maine  and  the  Saale,  Magdeburg  towards  Berlin,  to  make 
and  60,000  under  that  of  Eugene  them  display  their  numbers,  fell 
on  the  Elbe,  and  behind  the  Ijower  back  at  all  points,  and  took  up  a 
Saale,  about  Magdeburg.  There  position  behind  the  Elbe  and  the 
were  in  all  450  guns,  but  only  4000  Saale  —  his  left  resting  on  Mag- 
cavalry  ;  and  the  infantry,  though  deburg,  his  centre  behind  the 
numerous,  were  mostly  too  yonng  lower  Saale  at  Bernberg,  and  his 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  fatigues  of  a  ri^ht  leaning  towards  the  Hartz 
campaign,  and  too  undisciplined  to  Mountains.  In  this  strong  sitnation 
be  trusted  with  safety  in  the  crisis  lie  quietly  awaited  the  arrival  of 
of  a  battle.  Napoleon  ;  while  the  Allies,  unable 
The  Allies  also  had  made  every  to  force  it  by  a  front  attack,  spread 
exertion  to  bring  a  preponderating  over  the  whole  country  between  the 
army  into  the  field.  Bat  the  Rus-  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  occupied  Halle 
sians  were  far  removed  from  their  and  Leipsic,  an(]  extended  their  left 
base,  and  their  active  forces  were  as  far  south  as  Zeitz.  No  sooner 
terribly  weakened  by  the  losses  of  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  advance 
a  long  winter  campaign.  The  Prus-  than  his  decision  was  taken.  Set- 
sian  army  was  originally  small ;  and  ting  out  from  p]rfurth  on  the  28th 
though  an  admirable  system  of  or-  April  with  the  corps  of  Ney,  Mar- 
gani^ation  prevailed,  which  enabled  mon,  Bertrand,  Ondinot,  and  the 
its  numerical  amount  to  be  quickly  Guard,  130,000  strong,  he  descended 
raised,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  while  he 
Volunteers  to  be  turned  at  once  to  despatched  orders  to  Eugene  to  as- 
the  best  account,  yet  all  this  took  cend  the  same  bank  of  the  river 
time ;  while  the  numerous  fortresses  from  Ma^^deburg,  to  meet  him  with 
to  be  blockaded  on  the  Vistula  and  Lauriston's  and  Macdonald's  troops, 
the  Oder  consumed  men.  Thus  the  above  40,000  strong.  As  soon  as 
Allies  could  not  assemble  more  than  their  junction,  covered  by  the  screen 
100,000  men  to  carry  the  war  be-  of  the  Saale,  was  secured,  he  in- 
yond  the  Elbe,  of  whom  G0,000  were  tended  to  advance  direct  on  Leipsic, 
iron  Kussian  veterans,  and  40,000  and  seek  a  general  engagement  with 
enthusiastic  Prussian  recruits.  the  Allies.     On  the  29th  Ney,  with 
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tbe    advanced    gnard   of   the  Grand  pan  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 

Army,    reached  .  Weissenfels    on  the  May.      Laariston  first    reached   Lin- 

Saale,    ^hile     "Eugene     arrived    at  denau,    the  western  suburb  of  Leip- 

Mersebourg      on      the    same    river,  sic :   bis  artillery  bad  already  opened 

Their    ultimate   junction   being  thus  fire,   and    Napoleon    with    his    glass 

secured,    Napoleon    gave    orders  for  was  watching  its  progress,   when   a 

them  to  cross  at  these  points  respec-  sudden    burst    of     artillery,    accom- 

tively,    and    advance    concentrically  panied   by  the  quick  sharp  rattle  of 

on    Leipsic,    where    they     were    to  musketry  on  his  right  rear  towards 

unite.     On    advancing    on     the     Ist  Lutzen,  showed  that  the  Allies  were 

Way,  from   Weissenfels,  Ney  had   a  attacking  in  force.      Blucher  at  the 

sharp     encounter     with     the    allied  head   of   bis   ardent    Prussians,    had 

•    advanced    guard,   in    which   Marshal  there   thrown  himself  upon  the   con- 

Bessieres    was    killed    by  a    cannon  scripts  of  Ney*s  covering  corps.     At 

ball.     That  night  Napoleon  slept  at  first    everything    went    down    before 

Lutzen,  in    the    mid.st    of   the    vast  his  burning  rush  ;    Gross  and  Klein 

plain     which    lies    between    Leipsic  Gorschen    and   Rahna  were    carried 

and  the  Saale.  at  the    point    of   the    bayonet,    and 

Meanwhile    the    Allies    assembled  Kaia,  the  key  of  the  French   posi- 

their    army    behind     the    Elster,    in  tion   was    reached.       But    Ney.now 

the  neighbourhood  of  Pegau,  to  the  brought    up      two    fresh     divisions, 

south-west  of   Leipsic,  and   prepared  and  forced  back  the  victorious  Prus- 

to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  French  sians.       Wittgenstein      then      threw 

army  in  flank,  as  it  advanced  along  York's  Prussians  and  his  own  Rus- 

the  great  road   from  Weissenfels  to  sians  into  the  scale.     Ney  flung  in 

Leipsic.      Kleist,    with    GOOO    Prus-  his  last  division,  and  in  the  narrow 

sians,  was  left   in   Leipsic,   to  check  plain   between  Klein   Gorschen,  and 

the  head  of  the  column  on  its  nrri-  Kaia,    the    waves    of    battle    went 

val   at  that  place.      Blucher,   Witt-  swaying    backwards    and   forwards — 

genstein,  Winzingerode,    and     York,  surging    to    and    fro,    but   gradually 

with    about    70,000    men    were    to  turning    to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

debouch  from  Pegau,  march  straight  French.       But  meanwhile   time   was 

on  Lutzen,  fall  on    it    in   flank,  and,  gained.     Napoleon    with    his   Guard 

if   possible,    cut    it    in    two  ;    while  arrived    in   rear    of   Ney,  and    took 

Milaradowitch,    with      the     Russian  post      behind      Kaia.         Macdonald 

Guard,  12,000  strong,  was  ordered  up  came   up  on  his  left;    Marmont,  fol- 

from  the  extreme   left  at  Zeitz,  and  lowed     soon    by    Bertrand,    ai rived 

was  expected  to  arrive  in  the  evening  on    his    right.       The    Allies    were 

in  time  to  support  the  final  attack.  both    outflanked    and    outnumbered. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile  —  being  un-  120  000  French  were  pressing  upon 

able  for  want  of  cavalry  to  recon-  70,000      Russians     and      Prussians, 

noitre  the  surrounding  country,  and  Tbe  Guard   pushed  on  amongst  the 

ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  burning    villages ;    and    when    night 

'  — prepared   himself  to  advance  with  flung  her  veil   over  the  scene,   they 

his    Guard    to    Leipsic,  placed    Ney  had    nearly   all    been    wrested   from 

with    his    corps,    40,000    strong,    in  the  Allies. 

the    villages    of    Gross    and   Xlein  With  the   dawn  of   morning,   the 

Gorschen    and    Kaia    to    cover    his  latter  were  in   full   retreat.     Milara- 

fl>ink    on     the    side    of  Pegau,  and  dowitch,    with     12,000      men,    had 

'    ordered   Marmont    and   Bertrand    to  joined   them   during   the  night ;    but 

follow  him    to    Leipsic ;     while    Eu-  Napoleon's     whole     army,    150,000 

gene  with   Macdonald's    and   Lauris-  strong,  was  now  concentrated.     They 

ton's    corps,     moved    straight    from  had    no    longer    a    chance.*      They 

Mersebourg  on  the  same  point.  fell  back    accordingly  —  slowly,   and 

The  movement  on   both  sides  be-  covered      by    their     numerous    an*^ 


*  The  French  had  lost  fuDy  20,000  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  th'= 
previous  dsy. 
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admirable  cavalry  —  towards  the  did  not  f«)r  a  moment  divert  Na- 
Elbe,  which  they  crossed  on  the  poleon  from  his  military  prepara- 
7th — the  Raseiaos  at  Dresden,  the  tions.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
Prussians  lower  down  at  Meissen —  the  occupation  of  the  position  of 
and  took  the  road  for  Bautzen  Bautzen  by  the  Allies,  than  be 
in  Lusatia,  where  a  strong  position,  formed  his  plan.  This  poeition, 
strengthened  by  intrenchments,  and  stretching  from  the  northern  spars 
covered  on  its  left  by  the  neutral  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains  to  the 
territory  of  Austria,  ttmpted  them  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  consisted  of 
to  mak«  a  stand.  Napoleon,  push-  two  lines.  The  first,  formed  by 
ing  on  in  pursuit,  reached  Dresden  the  course  of  the  river  8pree,  with 
on  the  8lh,  and  restored  the  broken  the  town  of  Bautzen  in  the  centre, 
bridges,  and  crossed  over  his  army  formed  an  arc  convex  towards  the 
on  the  11th.  On  the  12th  he  be-  French,  and  was  extended  and 
gan  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  sue-  weak ;  the  second,  running  from 
cess.  The  King  of  Saxony,  who  the  Bohemian  hills  straight  to 
had  fied  to  Prague,  and  entered  into  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  was  tlie 
secret  engagements  with  Austria,  chord  of  the  first,  had  its  centre 
returned  to  his  capital,  placed  his  strengthened  with  field  works,  and 
army  at  the  disposal  of  France,  covered  by  swampy  meadows,  and 
and  finally  threw  in  his  lot  with  was  both  strong  and  short  Here 
Napoleon.  ^L  de  Bubna  arrived  the  Allies  hud  concentrated  about 
also  from  "Vienna,  the  bearer  of  a  80,000  men.  To  force  this  by  a 
letter  from  the  Austrian  Emperor,  front  attack  would  evidently  be 
and  of  proposals  to  mediate  for  a  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  to 
general  peace  by  that  Power,  on  turn  in  on  the  left  was  impossible 
condition  of  the  abandonment  of  without  violating  the  frontier  of 
Spain  to  the  Bourbons,  the  Grand  Austria  :  but  its  right  was  in  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Prussia,  the  air.  This  determined  the  plan  of 
Hanse  Towns  to  Germany,  the  II-  attack.  Napoleon,  taking  with  him 
lyrian  Provinces  to  Austria,  and  the  troops  which  had  crossed  at 
tne  title  of  Protector  of  the  Con-  Dresden,  100,000  strong,  advanced 
federation  of  the  Rhine  by  Napo-  direct  against  it  by  the  main  road ; 
leon.  To  these  proposals  the  French  while  Ney  uniting  the  corps  which 
Emperor  returned  an  ambiguous  had  passed  the  river  lower  down, 
answer,  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  between  Meissen  and  Magdeburg, 
congress  at  Prague,  and  for  that  to  the  number  of  G0,000,  moved  by 
purpose  would  agree  to  an  armis-  Hoyerswerda  against  its  right  flank 
tice  on  condition  of  the  Allies  re-  and  rear.  Sending  on  his  troof^e 
tiring  behind  the  Oder,  and  the  at  once.  Napoleon  did  not  himself 
French  behind  the  Elbe.  At  the  leave  Dresden  till  the  18th  May, 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  open  and  he  overtook  them  in  position 
a  direct  negotiation  with  Kussia,  on  before  the  enemy  on  the  following  ^ 
the  basis  of  the  extension  of  the  day.  The  same  evening  a  combat 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  took  place  between  the  advanced  r 
Oder ;  the  abandonment  of  the  guard  of  Ney's  flanking  column 
Hanse  Towns  by  himself  to  the  and  the  Prussians  of  York,  who  had 
Confederation  ;  and  the  cession  to  been  detached  to  oppose  its  pro- 
Prussia  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  War-  gress,  which  ended  to  the  disadvan- 
saw,  and  the  territory  of  Dantzic,  in  tage  of  the  Allies.  But  it  was 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  its  terri-  balanced  by  the  surprise  and  roate 
tory  west  of  the  Oder.  Caulain-  of  an  Italian  division  of  Bertrand*8 
court  was  despatched  with  these  pro-  corps  by  Barclay^s  Russians  at  Ko^ 
posals ;    but  the  Emperor  Alexander  nigswartha. 

would   not  allow  him    to    pass    the       Sir    Robert  Wilson,  during  these 

advanced  posts,  or  receive  any  pro-  events,    had     been     ever     foremost 

position  separately  from  his  Allies.  '*  where  danger  was  to  be  met  and 

These   diplomatic   cares,   however,  glory    to    be    won."      Joining    the 
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allied  armies  in  the  field  as  the  first  cess  was  not,  however,  to  he  measured 
shots  were  fired  on  the  plain  of  Lut-  by  the  numbers  slain  or  taken.  It  was 
zen,  he  passed  the  whole  day  at  the  <^^^«  preservation  of  the  ground  that  was 
head  of  the  Prussian  columns,  of  chief  moment ;  and  that  was  saved 
amidst  the  hard  contested  villages.  ""tdKleist  was  enabled  to  reinforce  the 
At  the  French  passage  of  the  Elbe  po^t  with  guns  mfantry  an<lcuyalry; 
.  ^  TA  1  u  •-••*.•  '11  bere  he  ulonously  mnintamtia  Itiniself 
at  Dresden  he  again  clist.nguisbed  for  some ^hours  against  all  the  enemy's 
himself  m  the  highest  manner;  and  niultiplied  and  powerful  atUMupts  to 
m  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Bant-  batter  and  storm  him  from  the  post.'^- 
zen,  his  name  is  found  in  the  very  (Wjlson,  ii.  17,  18.) 
van  of  bnttie.  On  the  20th,  Napo- 
leon having  about  100,000  men  in  Tlie  result  of  the  day  Was,  that 
hand,  determined  to  force  the  ])ass-  the  Allies  retired  in  good  order  into 
age  of  the  Spree,. and  drive  in  the  their  second  line.  T!ie  next  morn- 
fifst  line  of  the  Allies  bv  a  front  ^"!^'  ^^^<^  decisive  strugu'le  began, 
attack,  so  as  to  prevent  theiildireorin^r  Napoleon  in  tbcir  front  kent  up  a 
any  considerable  force  against  Nev's  l'^'^^^'  artillery  fire,  and  ma  le  a 
turning  column,  now  close  at  hand,  ^''"^''^t  demonstration  ot  mas-^in;/  his 
A  heavy  cannonade  announced  the  troops,  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 
commencement  of  the  action.  oi)ponents  ;  hut  meanwhile  Ney 
"When  we  arrive.l."  says  Wilson,  ^.['''^^  ^^'^  decisive  b!ow  on  bis  left. 
"  we  found  the  left  of  our  lin;  in  a  warm  ^^l^^'"^^  P'?-^^'*  the  Spree  at  Kbx,  he 
fire,  and  that  the  onemv  was  passing  the  a-.ivanc-d  in  rear  ot  the  ailied  right 
Spree  on  the  right  of 'Bautzen,  to  take  ^^'>"^%  commanded  by  Blncher,  and 
the  town  in  reverse,  and  act  in  tlio  rear  ported  on  the  heights  of  Krcckwitz, 
ofMilaiadowiteh.  A  battery  on  the  hill,  and  marched  straight  on  liochkirk, 
which  ought  to  have  covered  the  ground  tlieir  sole  line  of  retreat.  In  vain 
below,  on  which  was  a  Ru>*sian  battalion,  Barclay,  Avith  his  18,000  iron  Rus- 
was  withdrawing  from  the  enemy's  fire  siun  veterans,  strovn  to  arrest  his 
upon  it,  and  the  battalion  was  nlso  i-ftir-  pn)gress— in  vain  Klei-st  anvl  York, 
ing.  In  a  few  moments  the  enemy  ap-  ^vitii  their  brave  Prussiiin  Volun- 
pared  on  this  side  the  river,  and  drove  ^  threw. themselves  in  iiis  path 
back  rapillv  all  the  tirailleurs  who  01)-  i.-       ,.,....*    „^      k,*.*,i:... ,        „ 

J    ».^  i        .         ,          i.    I     1    ^  — I'l^     nimien»us     battalions     came 

posed,     ^ot  an  instant  was  to  be  lost^  *>      i  i        „          i    *t    •                 i    i     • 

The  point  was  the  key  of  the  position  of  ^^^"'V^'   *'"'  ^"^^   their  overwhelming 

the  advanced  guard,  and  the  mo.t  pre-  ""'"'ers   were    retarded,    but   could 

judicial  results  must  hav*.  been  the  con-  "^'^  ^^  deme(l.     Had  he  now  pushed 

sequence  of  its  premature  occupation,  sti'aig.it   on    Hochkirk,   the    position 

Sir  Charles  (Stewart)  agreed  with  my  ^f  the  Allies  would  have  hv-n  criti- 

opinion.      I  bi-ought  back  the  guns  and  cal  in   the  extreme ;   but  fortunately 

tue   retiring  battalion.      We  then  ad-  for    thein,  alarmed    by  a  liL-avy  fire 

vanced  at  the  head,  caps  in  hand,  and  oj^ened    upon   his   flank    by   Biucher 

accompanied   with  loud  cheers.      The  from   the  heights   of  Kreckwitz,  he 

enemy  fell  back,  but  again  we  were  ob-  Ijalted    to   reply   to   it,    and    till   his 

liged   to   retire  by  fresh  succours  sus-  i^s^Tves  closed  up.      Meanw'iilc  Na- 

taining  the  fugitives.     Again  and  ag.un  ,i^.^,j   advanced   in   earne^t  a-ainst 

we  rallied  and   charged;    and  findimx  (i^^   allied   front;    160,000   men   had 

about  forty  rru-<3ian  lancers,  we  dashed  .i    .    i      ,„     „„,i     ..  ^  i.,              ,        i 

•^^i               »    •  r    i.          11  closv'd     <m    and     nearly     env.j  oiied 

m  amontf  the  enemy  s  infantry,  wane  on  a.w^          ai           i            j    r'      i    '•  i 

our  own  pressed  forward  to  help  our  in-  ?,^:<^^^-       Alexander   and    P  rederick 

feriority.     The  enemy  threw  their  fire  ^^  ••^J'lin     saw     that     farther     delay 

upon  us  before  they  gave  way,  and  in  would  bo  tatal,  and  reluctantly  gave 

flying  singed  us;  but  we  were  revenged,  oriers    to   retire.       Thanks    to    the 

It  was  my  lot  to  strike  the  arms  out  of  noble    resisraiice   of  Barclay  an«l   of 

three  men's  hands;  one  at  the  level,  Kleist,  the  whole  army  drew  olf,  in 

whom  a  Russian  Yager  instantly  stabbed  the  finest  order,  to  the  rear, 
with  the  bayonet.    A  few  were  spared — 

a  good  many  taken ;  and  if  we  could  "  As     the     troops,"     says     Wilson, 

have  procured  but  one  squadron,!  would  "passed   down    from   the    centre,    the 

have  engaged  for  at  least  five  hundred  enemy  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of  shot 

prisoners.    The  importance  of  the  sue-  and  shell  ft'om  the  heights  of  Kreck- 
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witz  and  the  village  of  Kauncwitz ;  but  ])ri.'tensions  of  the  opposing  parties 
the  ci;lunin8  of  ii.fautry  ami  cavalry  — Xapoleoii  demanding  the  line  of 
moved  with  ordinarv  ])ace,  and  cvi-ry  the  Oder,  -o  as  to  separate  Russia 
ffun  and  every  tumbril  was  witjulrawn  j^j„]  Prussia  from  Austria  ;  the 
from  the  batteries.  -(Wiujon,  ii.  30.)  .^nj,.^  iuMstin-  on  the  whole  of 
With  a  loss  of  20,000  men,  hut  in  J^il^^a,  so  jis  to  secure  their  com- 
the  most  perfect  t)rdi'r,  tlie  allied  muuications  both  with  that  jM^wer 
army  retire<l  to  U^Miitz.  There,  mid  Herlin.  At  last  n  compromise  was 
however,  they  took  a  most  momen-  tlVeeted,  and  the  lirje  of  the  Katz- 
toifs  Ktep  :  ahandoiiinjr  the  main  l»J»ch  lixed  as  the  limit  <»f  the  FriMich 
road  to  the  0  ler.  and  their  frreat  occupation.  Breslau  to  be  uiioccn- 
line  of  communication  with  Pola-Kl  I»i^*'K  a"t^  the  boundary  of  Saxony 
and  the  Vistula,  they  turned  to  the  »"J  Prussia  to  be  (»hserved  between 
south-east,  and  moved  on  Schweid-  ^^'-^-^  ^>J*-r  and  the  Elbe:  the  nriiiis- 
nitz,  where  a  jrreat  intrenclied  camp,  tice  to  endure  six  weeks.  It  was 
restin;:  on  a  fortress,  otfere*!  i)rotec-  si^med  on  the  4th  Junf»,  and  was  the 
tion  to  their  reduced  numbers,  and  death-warrant  of  the  French  Empire. 
a  secure  communicntiou  with  the  Durinj;  the  rest  thus  obtained 
Austrian  empire.  Napoleon,  pre<s-  l>oth  parties  made  every  exertion 
iug  on  with  a  seiuicircular  swetj),  to  bring  up  their  reinforcements, 
so<m  enterid  Breslaii  on  the  O  ler  ""<!  strained  every  nerve  to  induce 
with  his  left  cidumn,  and  a  jireat  Au>tria  to  take  their  part.  Of  the 
battle  ap|)eared  imminent,  when  condition  of  tlie  Pwus.-ians  who  be- 
80,000  liussians  and  Prussians  P^"  to  arrive,  Sir  Kolnirt  Wilson 
would  have  to  contend  with  their  p^'^^  this  most  interesting  account  :— 
line  of  retreat  cut  ott;  and  tlieir  backs  ''Three  days  since  the  Emperor  in- 
to the  Austrian  frontier,  against  ppt-etfd  420o  new  tn>op9  for  the  foot- 
almost  double  that  number  of  vie-  guards  and  grenadier*,  ^nd  twenty 
torious  French.  Jn  ihtsc  circnm-  squadrons  of  cavalry,  lliesc  infuntry 
stances  it  was  natural  that  the  Allies  had  since  November  last  been  marched 
should  desire  an  ariinstico  to  gain  ns  recruits  from  Yarish.flF,  ria St.  Peters- 
time  for  their  own  reinforcements  burg,  where  they  were  trained,  and  they 
U»  come  up,  and  for  Austria  to  c(mi-  ihcmsciveB  and  iheir  appomtrnents  ap- 
pleto  her  iirepMrations,  and  i:et  her  i;^'"'^'/  ''^']}  they  had  not  moved  far- 
krmv  on  a  wLr  fooling,  so  as  Xo  be  ^\'^^\'\^^  [«7'»  ^^^^^^^  to  the  i>arade 
.,  *  .  1  *  *•  V  dunn::  that  time.  The  horses  and  men 
able  to  imiMse  her  terms  ot  media-  ^^  ^,,^.  ^.^^.,^,^^.  j,^^^  ^,^^  .amc  freshnea. 

tion  upon  Napoleon;  but  it  is  not  ^f  appearance.  Man  and  beast  certainly 
so  eitsy  to  see  wiiat  induced  the  i„  Uussia  afford  the  most  surprising  ma- 
French  Emperor  to  agree  to  such  a  tcrinl  for  powder  st-rvice.  If  English 
proposal.  His  cavalry,  however,  but tulions  had  marched  a  tenth  part  of 
were  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  few  the  wa}^  they  would  have  been  crippled 
in  number:  immense  reinforce-  for  weeks,  and  would  scarcely  have  had 
n>ents  were  on  their  way,  and  would  a  relic  of  their  original  eouipments. 
join  him  in  a  month  or  six  weiks;  Our  horses  would  all  have  been  foun- 
tliev  would,  he  trusted,  enable  him  d.red,  and  their  backs  too  sore  even  for 
to  dictate  his  own  terms,  even  if  Aus-  l)'^^  carriage  of  the  saddle."— (Wilson, 
tria  joined    the   alliance ;   moreover,  "•  ^^) 

numerous   bo  lies   of  partisans   were  The   situation  and   views  of  Aus- 

inundatinp;  his  rear,  and  required  to  tria  are  thus  well  described  by  onr 

be    warred   down.      These   seem    to  ciuthor : — 

have  bc^n  the  causes  whi(di  itiduced  .  Austria  is  resolved  on  the  termina- 

him  to  pause  in  his  career  ot  victory,  ^j„„  ,,f  ^^^^  Continental  war.     JShe  uego- 

.an.l    commit,    periiaj»s,    the    greatest  tj^tes   with    France   direct,   using   Uie 

military    fault   in    his   lite — the   Ar-  power  of  her  arms  and  her  own  display 

mi-tice  of  PlcMvitz.  of  force   to   obtain   tho.«*e   terms   from 

Tlie      iirst      neg.>tiations      almost  France  aurhich  she  thinks  necessary  for 

brc>ke    ofl'    from    the    irreconcilable  her  own  aggrandisement,  and  the  re- 
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establishment  of  German  security.  ITav-  tnm  until  the  10th  August,  when  his 

in^  Ifcured  these  concessions,  she  will  luessenjjer    could    not  reach  Prague 

,      join  in  the  views  of  France  to  form  a  until  the  morning  of  the  i\th,  after 

rnmpart  against  Russia.''— (Wilson,  ii.  ^^  armistice  had  expired,  and  Austria 

^^•'  had  forinully  joined  the  Grand  A^li- 

Had    Napoleon    been    willing    to  ance.     His    reply  consented    to    ihi9 

close    with    her   terms,  there   is  no  dissolntion  of  the  Grand-duchy  and 

doubt   that  Austria  would    at   once  the   cession    of    Illyria,  but   insisted 

have   made  peace:  but  this  he  had  on  retaining  Trieste,  and  extending 

made  up  his  mind  not  to  do.     His  the   confederation  of  the   Rhine    to 

sole  object    was    to   gain    time   and  the    0<ler.      *^  With    the     exception 

save    appearances.      lie    consented,  of   a  few  details,"  said  Metternich. 

in   consequence,  to  receive  the  me-  *"  tlie  conditions    now  offered  would 

diation     of    Austria,    an«l     to    send  have  led  to  peace  yesterday.     Now, 

plenipotentiaries    to    a    congress    at  notlii ng  can  be  done  but  by  common 

Prague  on  or  before   the  6tli  July,  accord.     It  is  no   longer  a  question 

on  condition  that  the  armistice  was  of  our   separate   interests.     We   are 

prolonged  to  the  10th  August,  with  now    only   in    a    condition    to    a&k 

a   period   of  six   days   to  intervene  what  yesterday  we  might  have  ex- 

between   its    denunciation    and    the  acted." 

resumption  of  hostilities ;  this  really  Tlie  war  was  to  recommence 
carried  k  on  to  the  IGth  August,  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever,  and 
It  were  needless,  even  did  space  the  Avhole  military  might  of  Austria 
permit,,  to  ftillow  him  into  the  series  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
of  frivolous  pretexts  by  which  he  sc.ile.  Here  arises  a  very  nice  and 
delayed  sending  his  plenipotentia-  iinpi>rtant  question,  upon  which 
ries— at  one  time  objecting  to  the  the  evidence  of  Wilson  is  invaluible, 
mode  of  Austria's  mediation;  at  and  that  is — what  was  the  military 
another,  absenting  himself  when  he  force  which  Austria  brought  to  aid 
knew  her  answer  would  be  received  ;  the  Allies  ?  Plotho,  the  otRcial  Ger- 
at  a  third,  <leclaring  that  he  had  man  writer,  says  that  the  Austrian 
received  a  notificatitm  officieuseTnent  army  of  Bohemia  was  180,000  strong, 
only,  and  not  ojfficiellement^  and  But  Sir  George  Oathcart,  in  his  able 
therefore  could  take  no  notice  of  it.  and  interesting  work  on  the  wnr  of 
By  these  mi-ans  it  was  the  28th  1848,  says  it  did  not  exceed  45,000 
July  before  Marbonne  and  Caulain-  men  (Oathcart,  191.)  This  is  a  most 
court  arrived  at  Prague,  and  the  important  question  in  considering 
remaining  period  to  the  10th  August  the  military  conduct  of  the  cam- 
was  consumed  in  vain  disputes  as  paign.  Cathcart  was  then  an  aide- 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  de-camp  of  Lord  Oathcart's,  and 
conferences.  On  the  6th  August  present  with  him  at  the  allied  head- 
Austria  sent  privatidy  her  ultima-  quarters.  But  Wilson  was  at  this 
turn  to  Napoleon.  Its  terms  were :  time  appointed  Commissioner  to 
— "The  dissolution  of  the  Grand-  the  Austrian  army  in  the  field — 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  be  was  upon  terms  ot  the  utmost  in- 
divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  timacy  with  the  Austrian  com- 
and  Prussia,  reserving  Dantzio  for  iiiander  and  his  corps  leaders,  as 
the  latter  power;  the  re-eslablish-  well  as  with  the  Russian  Emperor 
ment  of  Hamburg 'and  the  llanse  and  his  generals  —  was  present 
Towns  in  their  independence;  the  during  all  tlie  operatiois,  and,  as 
reinstatement  of  Prussia  in  its  an-  a[)pear3  from  frequent  extracts, 
cient  possessions,  Avith  a  frontier  constantly  assisted  the  headquar- 
on  the  Elbe ;  the  cessi(m  to  Austria  ter  staff  to  make  up  the  returns 
of  all  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  in-  from  the  actual  field  states  of  the 
eluding  Trieste."  It  was  highly  separate  corps,  Uis  means  of  in- 
characteristic  of  Napoleon  that  he  formation  were,  therefore,  tlie  very 
despatched  no  answer  to  this  ultima-  best,    and    such     as    no    one    no^ 
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actually  on   the  head-quarter    staff,  two  sides  held   by  the  Allies  met, 

could   have  access  to;  and  he  luul  and  consequently  was  favonrahlb  to 

every  opportunity    of    verifjinjr,  by  his  alternately  tiirowing  the  mass  of      I 

personal  observation,  the  information  his   forces    against   either  of  them ;        % 

he    rv.Cijived.      Ilis     testimony    may  whilst     the    deep    stream     of    the 

thoietoro  be  considered   decisive  on  Elbe  shielded  him  from   any  attack 

the    subject.     Writing   on  the  20th  from   the   unjissailed   one.     In   mili- 

AufTUSt  from  Prague,  ofa  review  which  tary     language,  the    French     rested 

took  place  the  previous  day  he  s;iys, —  upon  a  single  internal  line  of  opera- 

-  On  reaching  the  ground.  I  found,  to  ^»'*»!«;    ^^'/"^^     ^^'^    Allies     operated 

my  great  surprise,  sixty-nine  battaliona  «^'«»>'^t   them   upon  double   externtJ 

of  Austrian  infantry,  of  which  seventf  en  hues— and    so   far    the    former    had 

were   Hungarians   and   three  of  them  the     advantage.      But    one    of    the 

grenadiei-8,  and    twelve    regiments    of  allied    sides   (Bohemia)  flanked    the 

cavalry — tlie  total  above  60,'iO0  infan-  Frencli  line  of  comnmnication,  which 

try  and  60o»)  cavalry,  under  the  corn-  Avas  thus  exposed  to  a  perpendicular 

m'and    of    Prince    feehwartzenburg."— -  attnck  from  it ;  and  this  was  an  enor- 

(WiLsoN,  ii.  83.)  mous  gain  to  the  latter.     Each  party, 

And  he  adds,  further  on-  therof<|re,  had  some  military  advan- 

'  tage — Napoleon,  m  holding  a  central 

"  The  Austrian  force  in  Bohemia  may  position,  and  thus  opposmg  an  inter- 
be  estimated  at  116,0u0  men.  Three  nal  to  double  external  lilies;  the 
divisions  of  Klenau,  at  Brix,  were  ab-  Allic?,  in  possessing  a  line,  which  fell 
8entyctfterday,audthreeof  light  troops  perpendicularly  on  their  opponents' 
along    tlie    cordon.  .  .  .  The   Russians  c'oimnunications 

have  about  75,OUO  men  in  liohemia.  and         ^1,^     ,„„  „f  \^^  Allies  was  to  form 

the  Iru^mns  about  .oO(.0-(\\  .u«oN  j^rco  armies-one  great  one  in  Bo- 

11.  bo.)     "Ihis, '  to  use  the  words  of  i       •  .,  .i  .,       c  ».\ 

Alitor.'   -making   every  deduction   for  ^^*"V^  ^"   \^^^  southern  side  of  the 

non-etfcciives,  would  leave  at  the  very  qu-'^^rnateral,     c!estined     to  ^  operate 

least  IVom  90,00i»  to  9o,0o0  Austrians  1^^""     thence     direetly    agamst    the 

effective    for    the     field."  — (Alis^jn's  i?rendi  line  of   communications   be- 

Enropt,  tenth  edition,  xil  47,  iioie.)  tweeii     Dresden     and     Leipzic.       It 

,,       ,  .  ,  .        ,    .,       ^  numbered   95,000  Anstrians,  75,000 

l,y  this   great   accession    both   of  i>„ssians,    and     35,000    Prussians 

nun...er.>    and    terriU)i7    the    sirate-  205,000  men  in   all.     It  was  called 

gical  position  ot  the  Alhes  was  im-  the  Grand  Armv,  and  was  command- 

menseiy  improved      1  he  seat  ot  war  ^d    by   Prince  ^Schwartzenborg.     A 

might  ho  regarded  as  a  quadrilateral,  g^.cond   on   the   eju<tern   side  of  the 

of  which  the  Allies  were  m  possess-  q„a<irilateral    in  Silesia,  destined    at 

sioi.   ol    the  south   and   east  sides;  ^„ce  to  cover  the  line  of  commnni- 

the  north  was  lormed  by  the  sea;  ,,^tion  of  the  Russians  with  Poland 

and  the  west  re>ted  on  the  Rhine,  ^nd  the  Grand  Army  with  Prussia, 

Ihe  French  occupied  the  interior  ot  ^^^  ^^  ,,p^rate  along  the  great  road 

this  (luadrilateral,  and  their   line  ot  ir^M,    Breslau    against   Dresden.     It 

communieation  ran  west  into  France,  numbered      35,000      Russians      and 


us    banks,— Dresden  on    the   south,  j,n,tect  that  capital  and  to  operate 

Hamburg  on  the  north,  and  Magde-  from  thence  against  Napoleon's  com- 

burg    and    \Vittenl)erg   m    the   cen-  munications   by   crossing    the    Elbe 

tre.     ^al>oleon  determined  to  make  above   Magdeburg,   and    moTinff  on 

Dresden  the  centre  of  his  operations.  Leipzic.      It    numbered,    after    de- 

It   wiis   near  the  angle   where   the  ducting  20,000  to  watch  Hamburg 
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about  80,000  men — Russians,   Prns-  lies  in  the  portion  which  is  covered 

sians,   and   Sweiles — and    was    com-  by  that  river  in  front,  and   flanked 

manded      by     Bernadotte,      Prince-  on   the  north   by  the  Hartz   M<»un- 

Royal   of   Sweden,    who    had    now  tains,  and  on  the  Stmth  by  the  Tha- 

joined  the  Grand  Alliance.     It  was  ringian    Forest,    and    its    advantage 

called  the  Army  of  the  North.     The  wonld   have  been  that  it  could  not 

Allies    had    thus    collected,     during  be  directly  turned  from  Bohemia, 

the  armistice,  the  enormous  number  '*But,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent 

of  360,000  men  to  as-ail  the  French.  writer,  *'  to  nbandon  the  Elbe  was,  po- 

But   great   as   these    forces    wen»,  litically  Bpeaking.  to  abandon  Germany. 

Napoleon   had  managed   to  assemble  At  Dresden  Napoleon  equally  menaced 

still   greater.      When    the   armistice  Austria  through  Bohemia  on  his  right ; 

expired,  he  had   400,000  men  under  threatened  t<)  cut  the  great  line  of  com- 

his  command,  of  whom  385,000  were  munications  of  the  Russians  and  Prus- 

effectives     in     the     field.        Around  sians,  through  Silesia,  ip  his  front ;  and 

Dres<len,  the  great  piv<.t  of  his  ope-  ^^"'^g  Ijke  a  thunder-cloud  over  Berlin 

rations,   watching  the  passes  of  the  on  h.s  left.    Had  he  retired  to  the  Saale, 

Bohemian  hills,  and  ready  to  m.ve  «."  *'^«  .^^            Germany  would  have 

,.        .^        1        ,     S    -ir^ci  ^\l^(\  risen.     Moreover,  as  a  defensive  posi- 

in   any   direction    he    had    1/2,000.  ^j^      j^^  ,j^,^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^^^  ^^^  J^  ^ 

UndiT  Macdonald,  on   the  BoW  in  ^^         ^     j^^^^  an  attack  in  front  as  that 

Silesia,  observing   Blucher,   100,000.  ^f  ^.j,^  ^Xhe^  being  unsui^ported  by  for- 

Under   Oudinot   at  Dahme,   oi)p(>sed  tresses;  while,  against  a  flank  attack,  it 

to   Bernadotte,    and    menacing   Ber-  ^as    as    easihf    turned  from    Bavaria 

lin,  75,000,  who,  in  the  event  of  an  tJtronyh  the  thuringian  Forest,  as  that 

attack  upon  that  capital,  was  to  be  of  the  Elbe  was  from  Bohemia  through 

joined  by  10,000  under  Girard   from  theErz-Gebirge." — (Alison s Europe,  lOJ. 

Magdeburg,     and     supported     by    a  186,  note.) 

flank     movement    of    30,000     from  In    truth,   after  Austria    declared 

Hamburg,    under    Davoust.       Occu-  against  him,  ther§  was  no  line  which 

pying  a   central    position,   his    plan  Napoleon  could  take  up  which  could 

was  to  unite  the  mass  of  his  forces  nut  be  turned  till  you  came  to  the 

against  whichever  of  the   allied  ar-  Rhine,    and    the    line  of    the   Elbe 

mies  first    approached    him,    whilst  was  at  once  in  itself  the  strongest,  and 

Lis  generals  observed  a  defensive  at  that  which   most  nearly   threatened 

every  other  point.     Operating  from  the   great   line  of  communication  of 

two   separate   bases,  at  right   angles  the  Allies  through  Silesia.     TheSiale 

to  one   another,   the   design   of    the  wjis  as  easily  turned  as  the  Elbe,  only 

Allies,  on  the  other  hand,   was  for  the   movement  required  to  be  made 

the  army  which  he  attacked  in  per-  with  a  wider  sweep  through  Hof. 

son  always  to  fall  back  before  him;  The  campaign  opened  on  the  part 

whilst  the  others  moved  direct  upon  of    the    Allies    by    the    advance    of 

his  line  of  communications,  and  en-  Blucher's  army   in    Silesia.      Napo- 

deavonred  to  unite  in  his  rear.  leon   immediately  left  Dresden  with 

Cathcart    is   of    opinion,    that    as  his  Guards,  reserves,  and  heavy  ca- 

soon  as  Napoleon  found   his  position  valry ;     an«l    after    a  demonstration 

at   Dresden   on   the  Elbe  turned  by  acro-s  the   Bohemian   Mountains  by 

the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  Grand  the  pass  of  Zittau,  hastened  to  the 

Alliance,  he  should  have  abandoned  relief  of  Macdonald,    who  had   been 

it,  and  taken   up  that  of  the   Saale.  driven  back   behind  the  Bober.     As 

Tlie   Saale   is   a   river   which    flows  soon    as    the   Allies   heard   of    this, 

from  the  Thuringinn  Forest  into  the  they  set  the  Grand  Army,  which  had 

E'be   above   Magdeburg,  and   conse-  been     concentrated    at  Jung-Buntz- 

quently    forms    a    sort    of   diagonal  lau   in   Bohemia,   in    motion,    down 

running  from   south-west  to  north-  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  seize 

east,   opposite   to  the    angle    where  upon  his  communications;  and  soon 

the  allied  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  all   the   passes   of  the    Erz-Gebirge, 

met.     The  strength  of  this  position  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
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frontiers  of   Bavaria,   were  swarm-  road,  directly  in  rear  of  the  Allies, 

in^  wiih   their   nnnierous    columns,  and    their    shortest    communication 

"which  came  pouriii^r  down  from  t  wry  with   Bohemia;    would   descend  the 

mountain     valli-y     into     the     Saxon  Mt    hank   of    tlie  Elbe  hy  it,  and, 

phiins.       St.   C\r    fell    hack    before  cutting'  them   off   from    their    base, 

their    ovcr|>(»wering    numbers    from  force  them  to  pive  battle  with  their 

Pirna   to    Dresjdun-;    ai;d    had    they  faces   to   Bohemia  and    their    backs 

moved  O.irect  upon  that   place,  they  to  Divsden  and  the  Elbe.     He  cal- 

nii;;ht  have  stormed  it  ere  NapoUon  culated    upon   St.  Cyr*s    beinf?  able 

could  nrrive  to  its  relief;   but  their  to  hold  Dresden  until  he  could  exe- 

original   design    had    been   to  move  cute  this   movement.      On  reaching 

on   Leipzic;    and   it   was   only   after  Stolpen,  however,  the   point  where 

the    movement    had    begun-  that  it  the   road   f»»r  Koenigstein    separates 

was    determined     to    endeavour    to  from  the  direct  one  to  Dresden,  he 

seize    Dresden    by    a   coup  demain.  receive*!,    on    the    evening    of    the 

This  caused  a  delay  ot  several  days^  25Lh,  such  alarming  accounts  of  the 

from  the  time  required  fur  the  centre  extreme  danger  of  St.  Cyr,  and  his 

and   left  of  the   Allies  to  bring  up  inaMlity   to  hold   his  ground   for  a 

their    left    shoulders    and    complete  «l«y  longer,    that    he    gave    up    his 

the  semicircular  sweep  necea<ary  to  brilliaiit  and  well-matured  plan,  and 

un'te    them     beneath    its    ran)parts.  hastened,    on    the    morning   of    the 

On    the    evening  of   the   23d   their  26ih,  by  the  direct  rofid  t«j  Dresden, 

first    advanced    guard    came    under  merely    directing    Vandamme,    who 

the   walls   of  Dresden ;    but   it    was  f«)rme<l  his  advanced  guard,  to  pre5» 

the    evening  of   the   25th   hefore   a  on    on    the    original    line,   pass  the 

sufRcient   force   had   been  assembled  Elbe  at  Koenigstein,  occupy   Mrna, 

to  justify  an  attack.  and,    establisldng     Inmself    on     the 

St.  Cyr,  whose  garrison  numbered  great  road  to  Boheniia  in  rear  of  the 

about  30,000  men,  was  in  the  great-  Allies,  await  the  result  of  his  front 

est  alarm,    and    sent   oft*   messenger  attack.     Napoleon   reached   Dresden 

after  me.>senger  to  Napoleon,  t)  let  in    person   on   the    forenoon   of    the 

him   know   of  the   formidable   force  20th,  but  it  was  mid- day  before  his 

which   threatened    him,   and   of    his  columns  arrived    and    began  to  file 

own  fears  for  the  result  if  he  were  across  the  bridges  into  the  town. 

not  instantly    supported.      The    de-  We  must  now  turn   to  the  allied 

fences   of  Dresden    consisted   of    an  camp, 
old   wall,  strengthened   by  new  lield- 

works.      It    w'iis    therefore    more   of  .  Orders  wore   given,"  b«V8  AViUon, 

the    nature   of   an   mtrencliod   camp  u„|,,,„t  t^.,,  o'clock,   that  *the    allied 

than     a     fortress.        Napoleon     had  batteries  should  commence  their  opera- 

reac'iel     Loweiiberg     in    pursuit    of  tiatis  against  the  town  at  four  o'clock; 

Blucher's  retiring  columns,  when  St.  that  an  outwork  of  the  enemy  near  the 

Cyr's   messengers  arrived.     Ilis  plan  garden  on  the  It  ft  of  the  centre  of  tiie 

was   immediately    formed.      Leaving  town  should  be  stormed,  and  the  town 

Macdoiiald   in  counnand  of   his  own  as.-aulted  from  that  point  if  practicable... 

army,   he   set   out  with   his  Guards,  'About  four  oVIock  the  cannonade  com- 

reserve      cavalrv,     imd      MarmoutV  nienced  against  the  enemy,  and  purti- 

corps   for   Gorlilz,    and    sent    orders  cularly  the  redoubt,  wnh  fury.   In  about 

to  Vanilanune  and   Victor,  who  lav  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  guns  outside 

on  the  Silesian   frontier  of  Bohemii,  ^}''  ^^^^«"^»^   *^"?  ,^^^^^'^'^"  /^  ""^^J^X 

,           ^,      ,,„         r,,.            1,  town,    were   witiMirawn.      In    another 

to  march  on  the  Elbe.     1h^^^5X^ho^  qnarter  of  an  hour  the  fire  of  the  redoubt 

gether    amounted    to   about    l:.U,000  ^^a.,  „uu'h  diminished.    Count  Coloredo, 

men.       IIi>     de^sign    avos    to    tlirow  jH.,.^^^oiving  the  effect,  ordt-red  his  troope 

tliem  by   forced   marches   across  the  to  advance.     The  distance  was  above 

Elbe     above     Dresden,    at    Koenig-  an  English  mile  over  open  giMund.  Thej 

Btein,     where     he    held    a    fortitiefl  niovetl   forward ;   they  increased  their 

bridge,  close  to  the   Bohemian   Iron-  step;  they  pressed  into  a  run — gave  three 

tier,     lie  would  thus  gain  the  Pirna  cheers — and  reached  the  ditch  of  the  re- 
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doubt  which  was  stockaded  in  the  most  he  was  not  quite  aware  of  its  actual 

formidable  manner.* .  .  .  '  At  the  instant  character.  We  cfarted  along  the  column 

of  the  huzza,  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  I  advancing  from  the  town,  occasionally 

could  no  longer  restrain  ourselves:  we  calling  to  the  soldiers  on   the  way  to 

gallopped  down  to  the  redoubt,  and  ani-  clear  to  the  right  or  left;  many  of  whom 

mated   the   men  to  mount.     Sonie  by  were  cr(»uching  from  the  shot  whicli  mo- 

their  bayonets  had  already  loosened  the  mentarily  struck  around,  and  almost  in- 

cement  in  one  or  two  places  and  reached  fullibl}'  with  effect;  and  then  finding  an 

the  crest,  but  did  not  like  to  pass  over  openinj^,  turned  to  our  right,  and  happi- 

the  parapet,  as  the  fire  from  the  town  ly  rejoined  our  own,  after  having  been 

wall,  distant  only  fifty  paces,  was  too  in  the  mi<lst  of  Buonaparte's  Guards 

'  heavy.     I  remembered  what  I  owed  to  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." — (Wilson,  ii. 

Austria,   England,   and  myself.     I  di^^-  yl,  94.) 

mounted,  climbed  over  the   I''^li««J«^         Tl.is  is  well   and    nervously  told, 
With  extreme  dithculty  reached  the  crest  ,    ^,  *       i    -    :.    •*   „,i  •  i 

oftUe  parapet,  sprang  on  it,  took  off  my    f^f^    ^^ere   are   touches  ,q  it  which 

*apand|;aire  three  cheers-Cl.arles  at  ll,""^  ,^  !^    ^^^^"^    ^f"^    ^".^' f    Tn' 
mytadcandthen  leapt  into  the  battery.  Tlie    Allies   drew   off    as    night   fell, 
My  ciieers  had  Wen  answered  by  all  aud   nbandoned     the    redoubt    they 
Around  m«  of  all  ranks,  and  instantly  had    won.      Kapoleon   had    now  ac- 
hundreJs  mounted  and  manned  the  re-  cumulated    120,000  ineii  in   Dresden, 
doubt '  ...     *  I  then  ask^d  Piince  Lich-  and   prepared  the  next  day  to  as.*ail 
tenstein's  permission  to  bring  up  some  th^  Allies,  who  had  nearly   100,000 
guns  to  batter  the  wall  in  breach,  and  oj^  the  heights  around   it.      Having 
tforceoneofthedoorsof  the  town  which  ^\^q   ^^y   ^   sustain    his   centre,    his 
opened  immediately  behind  the  redoubt  ^^^   ^^^g  ^^  ^.^row  the  niaf^s  of  his 
Havinfrt^rot  up  the^  guns  and  placed  them  ^.^^^.^^^   ^          ^^^^^   f^^^^^^     T|,^   ^^^ti 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces,  we  were  ^^,^„^        ^,^^,]^^  ,vind  and  rain,  the 
in  hones  of  obtainini' an  entrance;  but  ,    ^,      ^           _^^,    ,         .     ^^^. 
the  iemv  through  the  loopholes  in  the  t)nt.tle   was   renewed        A    deep    ra- 
walls,  killed  all  the  artillerymen  of  the  ^uie  separated  the  alhed  right  and 
first  six  guns.    We  brought  up  then  an-  ^^Mitro   from   its    left.       Pnrt   of    the 
other  battery  of  twelve ;  and  while  this,  l^'ft,   consisting    of    Kk-nnu  s    corps, 
under  a  murderous  iire,  was  battering  a  liad   not  yet  come  into  line,  so  that 
breacli,   Prince    Lichtenstein    received  a    vacant    space    lay    between     the 
advice  that  the  enemy  was  making  a  troops    already    beyond    the     ravine 
sally  uj)on  (mr  left  with  the  view  of  tak-  and    the    Elbe.       Murat,    taking    ad- 
ing  us  in  rear.    Stuart,  who  had  come  vantage  of  this  mistake,  and  of  the 
up  to  the  redoubt  alm.^t  at  the  time  I  ti,j(.]^     ,„jgt;    wliich     envelop^'Cl     the 
did,andwho.  as  usual,  made  ever^y  effort  field,  filed  out   his   heavv  cuirassiers 
to  aid  and  assist,  now  accompanied  me  ^|,j.,„w.^^    the  meadows    between  the 
and   Prmce   Maurice  Lichtenstein,  who  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  extreme  Austrian  left, 
caopped  oft  to  make  dispositions  lor  the  ,      i    ..   i  ^  i  ,^j  ^  ^     „,  n  ,,„  ti.«:« 
Fetrclit     After  orderin..,.  forward  some  and  when  he  had  come  xvell  on    heir 
eavalrv  to  support  the  infantry  across  A^''^,  charged  home   rolling  up  their 
the  plain,  we  proceeded  to  another  bodv  Ime  trom  left  to  right  as   tar  as   the 
oftroops,  and  to  our  great  surprise  found  nivine.      Ihe     destruction     of     this 
their  batteries   and    themselves  facing  wing    was  complete.     On    the   other 
our  own  position,  and  receiving  a  heavy  fl.mk  also,  Ney,  at   tlie   head  of  the 
fire  from  the  ground  on  which  our  army  Young  Guard,  had  made  great  pro- 
had  been  standing.    Around  us  were  at  gress,   and   won   much    ground   from 
least    3o,0U0    men  —  some    formed    in  Wittgenstein's  Russians  and   Kleisl's 
Bqunres,  others  in  march  to  form— and  Prussians.       ''  The    conduct   of    the 
a  lorg  colunm  in  movement.     We  rode  pms^ians     on    this    occasion,"   says 
up  to  the  guns  confused   and  amazed,  ^yjim,,,      "  greatly     displeased     me. 
It  was  then  that  I  began  to  suspect  our  ^^^,^     ^,..^j.^j    ^^^^.^^.^    ^    ^.         j^^^^ 

situnt.on;   and   pressing  up  to   Prince  generally   pe.lants,   and    the   ma- 

Lichtenstein,  who  at  that  moment  had  .     .^     c  .^    •       4Vi  i   r 

made  the  discovery,  I  said, 'We  are  not  J^rUJ  «^  ^^IV  ^^'l^^  ^^e  g<»od   for 

right  here.^   Prince  Lichtenstein  replied,  nothm-r      The   soldiers    art.    willing, 

'  Follow  me;'  and  I  gave  this  answer  to  but   rather   brave   clowns   than    eol- 

Stuart,  who  had  just  come  up  to  me^to  diers. 
express  his  surprise  at  our  position;  but        A  heavy  cannon-*'!-       ,io«p-n.i,;)fl,^ 
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wjj.-  Til/.:  ^  if.  'Kc  f'.h  n.-,  ur.il  a  j:rtat  >:Vi\  t'iiir>ti'<]  lor  the  coll  bat  sober 

.ir-A  t:..;v  \,*.''']'.  tit  A.V.x: —  (-'.iiiiMrt  ot"  mathematical   argQineots 

..  .    ...,      /,      .1-         .t,  r.«.   «...  from  Jv»iiiini,an<l  I  retused  the  caibine 

»[..]  -  -i'^  Tv.r-  |.a....i.-  Oh  tl.«  ri^lit  of    ti"*^  n.v^ people  and  get  a  change  of 

tli#-  .•.-!  Tf/.  ij,  rl.f.  wuki;  rif  H  r  rei  eli  hat-  C.t)'hc^. 

Uiiv  ".ulrU  .•^;  [.Uy*-!,  a  hal.  cMin.-  ai.d  Xii[  vUnnV     measures    to     secure 

frtruric  .o';.»rl.!riL'  a'i'tiit  I..-.     r«.r  ft  lew  t'eir    Lt-trLC*h  n    were    nio>t    ably 

i<i'v. ..-,-,  ij.-  it;  -.-t  wn-,  n-fn  «T  lifunl,  ^ut  tnkt-ii.     The  roa'!s  which   the  Allies 

tli*i»  <'•-.. 'T-l  M'.!t:iij  ciifi  •  oh,' ai:il  I  wi.re  i'i:r>uiiii:  all  tentiinate  at  Top- 


.f.  II,.-  -.„„..  i:,.-t..r.t   I  ^aw  hiin  tim.w  ^^.,,^,  ^^..^^  aliea.'v  cl.«>i-  to  the  B«he- 

■I..-.!,  I,...,.  ..,-1,;,:...  w.  1.  "■■••'••'-"•I'"  -  ,„;,,„  fr^,„tk.r,  on  the  main  roa.l,  was 

,nu:..I.-J      lii.  l.or.-r.,  uhi.l.  h:..l  stooa  <'r<.  re:     to   <:tsoend   into   the    pJaiD 

fin.,  till  il...(;,MMnii  tVll  LOW  ^tllf^Jre,v.l,  i»«ke  I.iiiu-Jt  in.yter  ot  Toi>iitz,  ami 

ai.d  thn-w  l.I.i.^.lf  ilowii  c•lo^t  lo  his  ^^'f'-'ive   the   lieail   uf  their  column* 

nm-t.  1-.      Tl..:   viohri.t  Mru^'des  of  the  «"    l^'^y    endeavoured     to     dehonch 

hoi-  a;:llII^.<ir;..n^MHlM«»^au,^vhl»^a:d,  ^'r<.ni   the  mountain  pasrses.     lie  had 

'  K<*«-;,  thf-  jiorie  down;' l,ut  iht-  lioi>e  Jihiait    3o.'.H.»0   men    with   him;    and 


..          ,,                 '    I,          n,  •««»  uiiii.'.     Ihus  whde  their  rear  was 

,.          .  .       i.,i  1    -           L  pressed   hv   100,000   men,  the   head 

rnlMMi  i»t  .iriiputatiTii;  hot  IJ  leys  WHS  nor-  '  ^^     ^i    .     *     i                        ii      t              ^ 

fonn.-ihvt»;..|m,.,orVMn.'ooM.\Vil,.v.  \'^     ^^'''\    ""f'T^    '^''^^*^.    ^"^    "!'?* 

Wonau  l,on.  it,  asaHoMirr,  andduiing  ^^    »'^«''b'    5^^^"^'    and    impassable 

til*'  wl..,h.  oav  kept  a  elu^-iful  »i-vvu\iy  nn'untain  nd|:es    hemmed     m    iheir 

that,  |.i..\.m1  'tlnr  |.os-ts.«io:i  of  extra<.r-  fl'«i>l<?«.      Their    ruiu    seemed    inevi- 

dinnrv  |«»w«th  uf  miii  1.     I  iiovtr  ^aw  a  tahlf. 

nioroiiiiii:ihl"iiiaii — riionTiioilcHt — more  t^agor  to  fulfil  his  nussion,  nnd  win 

int«*liig«'jit."— (Wiu^oN,  ii.  07.)  his  marshal's  baton,  Vandnmme  hor- 

Tlw.     Allies     n.,w    (leTcnnined     to  ^'^'''}    V'^^'"    tj.e    p:i>s   of    Kolleiidorf, 

retire,    1  ul     as     they    l.ml     h.si     the  "^1  Milva.itvd  alon- the  woo-led  base 

two^r..al  r-.utes   hv  which   thev  had  */    »''»^    mountains   towards   Tophtz. 

advai.n.l-tl.at    liv    I'lrna    to' Top-  Overman,  NNith  9o00  Rus>ians  of  the 

litz    ou     iheir    ri-i.l   llai.k,    Iv    the  C.u.y'd,  a. one  lay  between  him  and  his 

ad  vane..    ofVaMdamme    to     Pirna;  g<»''l.     lli«  hit©  <>1  the  Alhc-s  seemed 

that   ol    ^^e^hnI^:  on    their   hit,   hv  *'^"^^^*^^-     Hut  Ostemnn  held  out  with 

the    .Kteai   "of    their   lelt    wing    by  the  c>ura;;e  ot  despair.     \  andamme 

Mur..t--ihey    had    no   resouree    hut  i'n^ilg^'d  his  men  hastily  as  they  came 

to    ir;aiii    the    Uoheniian    ierritt)ry  "!*• 


verity 


'^1  1        1     .1  .•*•  r    pressed  O.sternian,  ana  havme  occupied 

wea.iur    nndered    the   eomiition   ot     ^.._.:no.,.  ,.f  v    ',,.«„  ^..„L^  .J..... 


*^and   l«>adeil  with  tons  of  water,  I    uiaiued  tixcd  in  the  mountains,  uoable 
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to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  car-  was  driven  back  by  their  now  supe- 

riages  and  other  impediments.     The  die-  rior    numbei*s,    and    was    beginning 

tance  from  Kraupen  to  their  embouchure  liig   retreat   up   the   pa^s   to  Nollen- 

was  hut  five  wersts,  and  t/Ma^j^as^wflw  dorf,  when  there  Came  ponrinf?  over 

gaimd,  ruin  w^inevitahie  for  above  a  j^g   summit,    not   Napoleon V^   Guard, 

h^uired   and  fifty  thousand  men.  -(n.  y^^^    j^j^j^^,^     Prussians,     who     had 

But    nobly    Osterman    stood    his  ^^V"^  ""^J''^  ^'^'''  ^^,f  ^"-     J^^^^J; 

J  . -^  seized  alike   upon   both   the  French 

-The*  Russian    eight   thousand,  not-  *^".l\    ^;*"^''5''^"    ^^»1^%     ^acli    strove 

withstanding  the  loss  of  one-half,   for  T'^J'    ^^'"^  ^".^''^^  ?^  despair  to  force 

fourteen  hours  continued  the  action,  and  their  way  through    the    defile.     The 

finally  remained  masters  of  the  ground.  Frencli   horse  sahred  their  way,  but 

The  enemy  could  not  gain  an  inch  of  the     infantry     dispersed      over     the 

ground.but.ns  night  closed  in,  withdrew  mountain    side,  their   guns   were   all 

beyond  reach  of  fire."  abandoiifd,  and   their  general   taken 

The   heads  of  the  allied  columns  prisoner.     When  they  mustered  next 

began    to     debouch    into   the   plain,  day,  18,000   men   were  absent  from 

and     the    crisis    passed    by.      Van-  the     ranks.      This    terrible    defeat, 

damme,  expecting   every   instant   to  which  nearly  did  away  with  all  the 

see  the  bearskin  caps  of  the  Guard  moral   eflfect   of  the  victory  at  Dres- 

descending  the    pass    of  Nollendorf  den,  was  soon  foUoAved  by  another  ; 

to  his  support,  stood  fast  during  the  for  Ney,  in   leading   his  army   from 

night,  prepared  to  renew  the  action*  Wittenburg    to    Baruth,   fell    in    at 

next  day.  Dennewitz    with     Bernadotte,    and 

But,     meanwhile,      events      were  was    totally    defeated,   and    thrown 

taking    place  which    entirely  altered  back   on   Torgau,   with    the  loss   of 

the   result   of  the  campaign.     When  15,000  men. 

Kapoleon  flew  to  Dresden,  he  left  These  four  defeats,  occurring  im- 
Macdonald  in  Silesia  with  orders  to  mediately  after  one  another,  were 
press  Blucher,  but  avoid  a  general  fatal  to  Napoleon's  plan  of  cam- 
action  ;  whilst  he  had  directed  paign.  They  cost  him  in  the  field 
Oudinot  to  march  on  Berlin.  When  alone,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
he  arrived  at  Pima  with  the  Young  and  altogether  independent  of  the 
Guard,  he  received  intelligence  that  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  cam- 
Mac(]onald,  neglecting  his  instruc-  paign,  from  60,000  to  70,000  men. 
tioiis,  had  given  battle  to  Blucher,  It  is  true  the  allied  Grand  Army 
and  been  totally  routed  on  the  was  weakened  by  fully  as  many 
Katzbach  with  the  loss  of  25,000  frym  the  battle  of  Dresden  and 
men ;  and  that  Oudinot,  in  march-  retreat  to  Bohemia,  but  the  cases  of 
ing  upon  Berlin,  had  been  met  by  the  two  were  by  no  means  parallel. 
Bernadotte,  beaten  in  the  field^  and  France  had  put  forth  her  last  man 
thrown  back  to  Wittenberg  on  the  and  her  last  gun.  There  were  no 
Elbe,  where  he  had  lost  his  direct  ^nore  conscripts  in  the  depots,  no 
coniinunication  with  Dresden.  This  more  cavalry  remounts  in  the  field, 
budget  of  evil  news  seems  to  have  The  French  Emperor's  400,000  on 
overwhelmed  him ;  he  immediately  the  Elbe  Avas  the  last  effort  of  the 
returned  to  Dresden,  ordered  the  Empire.  Each  man  he  lost  was 
Young  Guard  to  halt  at  Pirna ;  irreplaceable  on  the  German  side 
gave  no  notice  of  this  to  Vandamme,  of  the  Phine.  Early  and  decisive 
and  sent  off  Ney  to  supersede  Oud-  success  was  his  necessity.  With 
inot,  and  bring  back  his  army  to  the  Allies  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Baruth,  where  it  would  both  recover  Every  day  brought  Benningsen's 
its  communicatitin  with  his  centre  great  Russian  reserve,  60,000  strong, 
at  Dresden,  and  threaten  Berlin.  nearer.     Every   day   Austrian    land- 

Vandamme,  meanwhile,  relying  on  wehr  and  Prussian  landsturm   were 

the  su[)port    of   the  Young  Guard,  flocking  into   the    ranks.      For  one 

gav^  battle  to  th^   Allies  at  Qulm,  soldier  th^t  i^\\  in  the  allied   hpst, 
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two  recruits  could    be  broujiht  up  The  Allies  felt  their  strength,  and 

from   tlie    i*ear.      Every  hour    that*  pivpared    frankly  to  attack;   while 

the    contest  was    |)n)l(>njred   was  a  Napoleon,  become  convinced  of  liifi 

certain  gain  to  them  and  lo<s  to  the  weakness  determined  to  cliange  the 

French.  theatre  of  operations. 

Fully     appreciating     this    advan-  Ilore  we  may  f)ause  for  a  moment 
tage,  they   determined    carefully    to  to    inquire    to    what    cause    Napo- 
avoid  a  gt-neral  action  until  all  their  leon's     inability     to     hold     Dresden 
reserves     had     arrived,   and     mean-  was    owing,  seeing    that    be    bejran 
while    to    wear    out     the     French  the    campaign    superior  in    number 
troops    by   incessant    marching    and  to  the  Allies.      Cathcart  replies    at 
counter-marching.     When  Napoleon,  once — To    his    absurdity    in    taking 
accordingly,  turned  his  arms  ajainst  up   a    central    position    at    Dresden, 
Blucher,    the    veteran    Marshal     fell  and  not  retiring  at  once  behind  the 
swiftly   back.       In   Bohemia,   mean-  Saale.     We  think— To  his  abandon- 
while,  the   Austrians   had   separated  ing    the    cardinal    principle    of  the 
from    the    Russians   and    Prussian?,  defence    of   a    central   position,   by 
and  crossed   to    the    right   hank   of  attacking     his     enemies    on     three 
the  Elbe,  and   the   two  latter  aL'ain  points  at  once.     This  will  be  made 
made    a    demonstration     by     Pirna  most   apparent  by   considering,   (1.) 
against  Dresden.     This  brought   the  What   he    should    have    done   after 
French   Etnperor  with    his    Guards  the  battle  of  Dresden,  had  he  acted 
swiltly  hack  to  the  summits  of  the  on    the     princi[)le    of    defending    a 
Boljemian  hills,  and  had  he  ventured  central   position.     (2.)  What  he   ao- 
to   debouch   from    their   passes   into  tually   did    do.      (1.)  The    principle 
the   ))lain,    he   might   have   engaged  for  the   defence  of  a  central  position 
the    Russians    and    Prussians    when  if,  to  accunmlate  the  mass  of  voar 
separated   from  the  Austrians.     But  forces   against    one    hostile    column 
he    feared    the    difficult    ground   at  at  a  time,  fulling  back  at  all   other 
their  mouths,   and   let   the  precious  ])oints   towards   the    centre:   having 
moment    slip    by.      The    Austrians  quite   defeated   the  one  selected  fc»r 
returned,  and   he   fell  back  to  Dres-  attack,  then  in  like  manner  to  assail 
den.       Onco    more    the    Allies    ad-  the   others.     Now,    when   Nanoleoo 
vanced   into   the    mountains ;    again  hur'ed   90,000   men    against  the  al- 
Napoleon     threw    them    hack    into  lied  rear,  and  sent   70,000   to   head 
the   plain.      But   now   the   eoustant  them  in  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian 
increase  of  their  immhers,  and  tlimi-  hills,  he  acted  strictly  on  this  prin- 
nution  of  his,  had  altogether  altered  ciple;  and,  as  we  have  shown  above, 
the   relative   strength  of  each.      lie  the  <lestrucCion  uf  the  great  mass  of 
did  not  dare  to  descend    into  Bohe-  the   allied   army   Avas    secure.      But 
mia   in   pursuit ;    and    when   a   new  evei^-thing  depended  upon   his  .press- 
attack  of  Blucher's  drew   him   back  ing  on  the  Young  Guard  by  forced 
to   Silesia,    he    did    not   venture    to  marches     to     support    Vandanmie. 
give     battle     to     the    old    Prussian  Marching  all  the  28th  and  the  fore- 
Marshal,     but    retired     to    l)res<len.  noon  of  the  20th,  they  conld  have 
The  grrat   Russian   re-^erve  <)f  Bon-  reached  him  in  time  to  take  part  in 
ningsen   had  now  defiled  into  Bohe-  the   action   that  afternoon,  rendered 
mia,    and  joine<l    the   Grand   Army,  it    decisive     hy  Osterman's    defeat, 
Blucher  and    Bernadotte   were    re-  and  then,  in  Wilscm's  graphic  wonls, 
cruited    to   a    large    amount.      The  ^'ruiii     was     inevitable     for    above 
French    forces,   from    sickness    and  150,000  men."     Such   a  calamity  as 
the   sword,  had   sunk  from   387,000  this  would  hjive  reudered  the  Grand 
to  250,000  men;  those  of  the  Alius  Army  powerless  for  a  month  to  come. 
risen,   in   spite    of    all   their   losses,  Napcdeon   could   then  have  gone  to 
from     350,000    to    about    880,000.  Oudiuot's  army,  which  should  mean- 
The   hour  had    come    to    close   the  wiiile   have   fallen    slowly   back   to- 
oonte-it    with    a    clap    of    thunder,  wards   Dresden,   with    his    reserve, 
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60,000  or  70,000  strong.  Bcrnadotte  a  central  position,  he  would  not  de- 
must  either  have  fought  to  save  fend  it  as  such — because  he  assumed 
Berlin,  and  in  presence  of  such  su-  the  offensive  at  the  same  time  vpon 
perior ,  forces  he  would  have  been  one  primary  and  two  secondary 
beaten,  or  have  abandoned  it  with-  lines. 

out  a  blow — in   either  case,   Berlin,  We  have    been  thus  minute  upon 

and    Prussia    to     the    Oder,    would  this  part  of    the  campaign,   because 

have     been      recovered.      Napoleon  it  is  both  the  most  contested  and  the 

could   then    have  turned  upon    Blu-  most  important  portion   of  it,    and 

cher.     Any  advance  of  that  Marshal  because    Wilson's  work   is   peculiar- 

towards  Dresden   would    only   have  ly  valuable  from  the  light  it  throws 

insured  his  own  destruction,   for  he  upon  this  phase  of  the  contest.     We 

could  never  have  forced  the  passage  must   pass   with   a  rapid   hand  over 

of  the  Elbe    in  the  face  of  100,000  what  ensues.      His    account  of   the 

men    (Macdonahrs    army,   added  to  allied  army  after  its  retreat  to  Bo- 

the   Dresden   garrison),     and    would  hemia  is  very  interesting  : — 

have   exposed   his   flank  and  line  of  ..  ^^^^^^  ^|^^  Austrians  are  some  new 

retreat  through    Bautzen    to   Napo-  battalions  of  land wehr.   They  really  are 

Icon.     Blucher's  retreat  would  have  apparently  as  effective  as  their  line,  aud 

left    open    the    Oder   above    Breslau  composed  not   merely  of  boys,   as  th© 

to  the  French,  who  would  thus  have  Prusbian  landwehr  are,  but  of  ^rown 

out  off    the  Russians  and    Prussians  men   rather  under  prescribed  mditary 

in  Bohemia  from  their  great  line  of  height.     No  man  can  form  a  conception 

ot»mmunioation,      BenningseuV      re-  of  the  vigorous  state  of  the  remnant  of 

serve,  and  the  Etist  Prussian  Provin-  ^^^  Russian  army  now  here.     No  man 

oes,  and  this  would  inevitably  have  f^'^^  ^^J»«)^  such  guards  and  such  artd^ 

dissolved    the   Grand   Alliance.     (2.)  ^^^'T-.   Intantry  after  two  successive  sea- 

By  halting  the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna  «""^  ''  •'^''«!>'  ^"  '^l^*'*  ^J!^^"'  ^"^..^^l^ 

-C7*'     1                •     ^     J       A'      •   •        .1  '  cHvauy  IS  in  as  hmh  condition  as  if  it 

Vandamme,    instead    ot  rummg   the  h^.j  „ever  marched  more  than  five  wersts 

Allies,  was   destroyed,     by  ordermg  ^.^       ^„j  p^,,^,.  encountered  a  cold  or 

Oudinot    to    advance     on    Berlin,  at  ^et  night.      The  Prussians  here,  being 

the   very    time  he   was   engaged    at  chiefly "^hmdwehr  and  Silesian  landwehr 

Dresden,  the  defeat  of    Gros-Beeren  or  recruits,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  notice, 

was   incurred.     By    Macdonald's  as-  especially    after  their  late  misfortune, 

smiling  the  offensive  in   Silesia,    the  They  are,  however,  diligent,  and  if  not 

ruin  of  the  Katzbach  was  invited.  By  too  hastily  brought  again  into  fire,  may 

Key's  unaided  move  on  Baruth,  the  become  useful  ;  but  vouth  is  the  great 

disaster  of  Dcnnewitz    was    brought  fault  of  Austrians  and  Prussians,  so  that 

on.    Now,  be  it  observed,  not  a  single  ^  ^'^",|«''  campaign  is  almost  impracti- 

one  of  these  defeats  would  have  been  <^"^'^'     ("•  !!'*»  ^^^0 

hezjirded    had    the   great    principle  Wilson's    military   judgment   was 

of  a  central    position,  ^*  one  offensive  often  repudiated    by   the  event,  but 

at  a  time^'"*  boi'n  strictly  adhered  to.  the  cause  was  always  the  same.     He 

Had    the   Youn^jf    Guard   pressed  on  saw    and    knew  the    great   losses  of 

along  tlie  broad  and  direct  chauss^e  the  Allies,  but  he  did  not  know  the 

of    Pirna,     they    mu^t    have  Joined  far  greater  losses  of  the  French,  and 

Vandamme,    and    headed  the    Allies  was    wholly  ignorant  of  the  exhaus- 

engaged     in      miserable      circuitous  tioa   of  the  French  Empire^   which 

mountain  paths.      Had   Oudinot  and  rendered     these    losses     irre[»arable, 

Macdonald  carefully   avoided  action,  His  work,  therefore,  must  be  studied 

they  would  have    been  slowly   con-  along   with  those  of  Thiers  and  Ali- 

verging    to    Dresden    with   175,000  son,  who  keep  this  point  steadily  in 

men,    in    good    spirits    and    perfect  view, 

order  ;    while   Napoleon   could   have  The   allied  plan   was  for    Blucher 

joined   either   of  them  with    80,000  to  abandon    Silesia,     incline   to   his 

more,  flushed   with  victory.     Napo-  left,  and  cross  the  Elbe  below  Dres- 

leon  failed,  because,  having  adopted  den;    for    Bernadotte  to  cross  the 
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same  river  above  Magdeburg  ;  nnd  and  the  reaolate  advance  of  Blndier 

for    both     united,    nearly     140,000  towards  the  same    place    from   the 

strong,  to  ascend  the  valley    of  the  north,  induced  Nat)oleon  to  abandon 

Saale  towards  Leipsic.     There  they  his  plan,  and  mjirch  with  all  his  forces 

were  to  be  met  by  the  Grand  Army,  on  Leipsic,  there  to  unite  with  Mnrat, 

180,000  strong,   which    was    to  de-  and,  interposing  between  Schwartzen- 

scend  on   the  same  point  by  Com-  berg  and  Blucher,  give  both  battle. 

raotau  from  Bohemin.      This  would  On  the  15th  October  be  joined  Murat, 

concentrate  the   whole  allied  forces,  and  their  united  forces,  115,000i?trong, 

amounting,     after    every    deduction  ottered  battle   to  the    allied    Grand 

for    detachments    to    the    rear,    to  Army  (181,000  on  tlie  field)  on  the 

800,000  men,  in  one  great  mass,  upon  heights  of  Wachau  the  next  day,  while 

the    enemy'*s    connnunications,    and  Marmont,  with  25,000  men,  was  left 

directl}'   between    him   and    France,  to  oppose  Blucher  on  the  other  side 

Blucher  was  the  first  in  motion,  and  of    the   town   towards  ilalle.       The 

his  columns  were  quickly  across  the  Allies  first  attacked  the  heights,  bat 

Elbe.      Bernadotte    next   got   under  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  Napo- 

weigh,   and  the   two   were    soon  in  leon  in   his  turn  assumeii  a  vigorous 

comnuinication    between    the    Elbe  olfensive. 

and  the  Saale.     Meanwhile    Nap(»-  ....      .  ^,         .  i    i  «           -n-.i 

1             1       .                  .                 »  -      1  About  three  o  clock,    says  \Vil«oa, 

€%f\  f\f\i\          1        o-    ^1       •'     TV   ^  1  *' the  enemy,  observing  that  the  Riissiao 

30  000     under    St.  Cyr  in   Dresden,  ^^^^.^,^  ^l\^  ^       l^  disUnce  in  the 

set   out  with  75,000   to  throw  hnn-  rear,  advanced  two  considerable  masses 

self  upon  Blucher's  flank,  and  unite  of  cavalry,   and  charged   through  the 

with    Ney  and    Marmont,    who  had  centre  of   the   Russian  line.      Sevei-al 

about  70,000  in  that  quarter;  while  Russian  regiments  of  cavalrj  took  panic, 

Murat,  with  40,000,  was  ordered  to  fled,   and  abandoned  the  infantry  and 

watch    the  Grand  Army  on   the  Bo-  bo veral  batteries.  Happily,  the  infantry 

hemian  frontier.     Blucher  narrowly  stood  firm.     Already  the  enemy's  horse 

escaped    destruction   bv   ])ushing    on  l»ad  rcjiche<l  the  rear  of  the  advanced 

past  the   heads  of  the   Frencli    col-  position,  and  began  to  cross  the  dyke 

umns   to    the   banks    of    the   Saale,  ^'»»^^»  \^f^^  «^«''  a.raareh  in  this  part 

where   he  joined    Bernadotte.      The  ?/  ^^'%  field,  when  the  Cossacks  of  the 

French    Emperor   halted    in    person  ^'Uard  and  the  Ilussian  reserve  cvalry, 

^      .,          1     '       .  -Tk  u               iL  .•  charged  forward,  obliired  the  enemy  to 

for  three  days  at  Duben    meditating  ^      K^j  ^^,j  destructive  retreat,  and  re- 

a    vast   plan  of  establishing  himself  ^^orid    the    fortune  of  the  day.'WiL 

a  eheral    upon    the    Elbe    between  ^gg   \^^d.) 
Magdeburg  and  Wittenberg,  crossing 

to   the   right  bank   there,  menacing  Both  parties   at  night   held   thei^ 

Berlin,  and  supporting  himself  ui)on  ground,   but  this  was  ruin   to    Na- 

the    hitherto    untouched     resources  poleoa,   for  on  the  other  side  Mar- 

of  Prussia ;    and  with   this  view  he  mont  had  been    completely  defeated 

pushed  several  corps  u[H)n  that  river,  by  Blucher,  and  driven  back  behind 

This  so  alnrmed   Bernadotte  for  his  the  Partha,   close  to  I^ipsic  ;  while 

communications,   that    he    separated  the  allied  reserves  eoming  up  were 

from  Blucher,  and  fell  baek  towards  tar  greater  than  his  own.     The  next 

the   Elbe  ;     but    the    sturdy     Prus-  day    was    spent  by   both  parties    in 

sian  Went  on  alone,  an<l  directed  his  gnthering   up    their   whole  strength 

march  to  the  trysting  place  at  Leip-  for    the    final    struggle.     Napoleon 

sic.  Collected     165,000     men ;     but    the 

The  general  discouragement  which  Allied    Gnmd  Army    rose    by    the 

prevailed    in  the    French  army,  the  junction   of    its    reserves  to    nearly 

expected  defection   of  iiavaria,   and  170,000 ;     while     l^ernadotte,    with 

the  news  which  he  here  received  of  ()0,000  more,  was,   by  the  great  ef- 

the  steady  advance   of   the    Grand  forts  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  brou;rht 

Army     on    Leipsic,    pushing    back  back  from  the  Elbe  and  led  into  line 

Murat    before    it,     from   the  south,  between  the  Silesian  and  the  Grand 
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Array.  The  whole  thas  came  to  down  beneath  superior  nombers  and 
form  a  vast  semicircle  roand  Leip-  an  overwhelming  artillery  fire  of 
sic  270,000  strong.  Napoleon  drew  Napoleon's  gallant  host,  the  defec- 
baok  hid  line  and  formed  an  interior  tion  of  his  Saxon  allies,  his  ex- 
semicircle  facinsf  outwards ;  but  it  treme  im[)rudence  in  not  bridging 
had  this  frightful  defect,  that  its  the  river  in  his  rear  during  the 
chord  was  formed  by  the  impassable  night,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
stream  of  the  Elster,  traversed  only  his  rearguard,  30,000  strong,  on 
by  a  single  bridge,  which  thus  formed  the  retreat  of  the  ensuing  day.  So 
the  sole  means  of  retreat  to  the  French  complete  was  the  defeat,  so  terrible 
in  case  of  defeat.  the  disaster,  that  he  could  not  lialt 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  of  for  a  moment  behind  the  line  of  the 
rest,  Napoleon  sent  for  the  Austrian  Saale ;  but,  bidding  a  final  adieu 
general  Merfeldt,  who  had  been  to  the  German  plains,  led  back  by 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  a  very  long  Erfurth  and  the  Thuringian  Forest 
and  interesting  conversation,  told  his  shattered  bands  to  the  banks 
him  tliat  on  condition  of  an  armis-  of  the  Rhine.  Wrede,  with  40,000 
tice  he  was  willing  to  retire  behind  Austro-Bavarians,  attempted  to  bar 
the  Saale,  and  treat  for  a  general  liis  way  at  Ilanau ;  but  the  bearskin 
peace  on  the  basis,  "  that  if  England  caps  of  the  Old  Guard,  terrible 
would  make  peace  and  give  up  col-  even  in  disaster,  soon  cleared  a  pas- 
(mies,  he  would  give  up  Hanover,  sage,  and  the  broad  barrier  of  the 
Lubeck,  and  Hamburg.  That  if  she  Rhine  quickly  spread  tiie  welcome 
would  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  tlie  shelter  of  its  migjity  stream  over 
flag,  the  independence  of  Holland  the  wearied  and  wasted  remnant  of 
might  be  arranged,  and  Italy  be  the  Grand  Army.  When  it  filed 
made  an  independent  monarchy."  ()Ver  the  bridge  of  Mayence,  it  did 
This  conversation  was  repeated  the  not  number  40,000  combatants  in 
next  day  by  Merfeldt  to  Wilson,  its  ranks.  It  left  behind  it,  cut  off 
and  the  details  given  of  it  settle  a  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and 
much-disputed  point  —  viz.,  as  to  the  Oder,  170,000  soldiers;  and  it 
when  Na})oleon  first  heard  of  the  had  nmsterod  three  months  before, 
defection  of  Bavaria.  He  had  giveff  at  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  hills, 
out  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  400,000  strong.  The  Moscow  retreat 
this  which  led  to  his  giving  up  his  itself  had  been  hardly  more  destruc- 
offensive  beyond  the  Elbe  and  re-  tive — the  disaster  of  the  Beresina 
treating  to  Leipsic ;  but  it  is  now  scarcely  more  fatal, 
proved  that  he  first  received  intelli-  Circumstances  and  intrigues  had 
gence  of  it  from  Merfeldt  at  this  for  some  time  been  in  progress 
interview — the  courier  who  ought  which  now  led  to  Wilson's  re- 
to  have  brought  him  the  news  hav-  moval  from  his  position  as  Commis- 
ing  been  intercepted  by  the  Allies,  sioner  with  the  Austrian  Grand 
The  narrative  of  this  conversation  Army  to  Italy.  The  real  cause  of 
was  sent  by  Wilson,  by  his  aide-  this  was  a  divergence  of  opinion 
de-camp,  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
aide-de-camp  could  not  find  him,  but  Lord  Castlereagh  as  to  the  pro- 
gave  it  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  priety  of  making  'peace  with  Na- 
sent  it  to  England  without  either  poleon  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
Lord  Aberdeen's  or  Wilson's  know-  portunity,  or  of  pushing  the  war 
ledge,  and  received  in  return  the  against  him  to  the  uttermost.  Lord 
Regent's  thanks  for  his  vigilance  and  Castlereagh  favoured  the  latter 
valuable  intelligence!  1 1  course,    Wilson    the    former;     and 

The  Allies  took  no  notice  of  this  when    this    divergence    once    arose, 

overture,  and  the  next  morning  the  the    great    talents    of    the    British 

strife  was  renewed.    We  need  not  General,  his  close  intimacy  with  the 

dwell  on  the  well-known  incidents  allied  sovereigns    and    commanders^ 

which      followed  :  —  the     crushing  and  the  large  amount  of  influence 
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which  he  exercised  over  them,  came  Pleswitz    and    recommended    peace 

to  be  the  very  causes  wliich  led  to,  then    if    ARstria    did    not  join   the 

and  indeed  necessitated,  Ins  rcnu)v-  Allies ;      while     afterwards      Lord 

al.     Wilsfon   was   too  independent  a  Cathcart  and   Sir    Charles    Stewart 

man  not  to  form  his  own  views,  and  urged   his  removal   on   the    plea  of 

too    clever   a   man    not    to    enforce  his  beinir  too  friendly  to  Austria. — 

them   with   effect.     In   a  person   of  (II.      206.)      Innumerable     passages 

moderate    abilities     and     small     in-  scattered    thronghout    his     journal 

fluence    this    would    liave    signified  show  the  entire  opposition  to  Lord 

little  in  comparison  with  the  inf'or-  Oastlereagh's  foreign   policy,  and  ia 

mation   he   had   the    means    of    ac-  consequence  that  minister  wrote  in 

quiring;  but  in  AVilson's  case  it  was  reply   to  Lord    Aberdeen's    applica- 

jiist  the   reverse.     Ills   very  weight  ti<m  for  his  stay,  that  it  could  not 

and  autliority  lo<l  to  his  transfer  to  a  l>e  so,  as  '*  if  he  had  the  confi-lence 

scene  where  it  wouM  not  interfere  of  all  other  GovernnK'nt«»  he  wanted 

with  Ministers.  that  of  his  own." — (II.  268.)     And 

Wilsou  gives  us  this  account  of  his  I^)rd    Al)erdeen     informed     Wilson, 

own  position  at  headciuarters  I —  ''It  appears  that  Ix)rd   Castlereagli 

,.,,.,.      .    J  .,.,    .,  ,.  .  considers   the    apiilication  that    has 

Notlang  .s  done  .».l.t«r,l.v  or  pol.ti-  ^  ,      f      '„'       (WilsoilV)    steV 

cnllv   that   I   am    not    toltl    ni.-tanter:  .  1 1    •  \     r  'i 

nothinir  arrives  that  I  do  not  see  :  no-  "^1  '''''  "naecountable  mterference,  and 

thing  is  discussed  that.  I  <lo  lu.t  hear.  ^^^'^  V'^'f^  of  esteem  here  are  addu 

There  never  was  an  aniha^sudor  more  ^^^'^^^  ^«"*''*  J^^  ^^V   'remittal.  — (n. 

valuably  aided."— (ii.  197.)  •  2«3). 

Upon  a  calm  review  of  the  whole 

D)ril    Aberdeen    wrote    to     Lord  trans.ictii)n,  we  are  of  opinion  that 

Castleroagh  when   his   removal  was  i^    the   substance   Lonl    Castlereigh 

fir3t|)roposed:—  ^vas   in   the    right.     When   a  diplo- 

*'Schwartzenberg    and      Metterniih  matic      auent      entertains     diff<rreDt 

have  frequently  spoken  to  me  on  the  sub*-  views   from    those   of    his    Govern- 

iectof  Sir  II.  Wilson's  removal.  The  first  meiit,    it   is    better   that   he    ahoald 

has  written  to  nie  in  the  most  pressing  not  be  employed  in  a  situation  where 

mannt-r;  the  latter  has  told  me  that  he  eflher  he  must  use  his  influence  in 

had  it  in  command  from  the  Kmperor  to  «  ^vav  contrary  to  his  own  conscien- 

express  his  sense  of  the  great  services  of  t ions"  opinions,   or   in   opiKwition   to 

Wilson,  and  to  state  h,s  wishes  that  he  ^j,^    ..j^.^,^    ^.f    j.j^    employers.      He 

*^'7i'^T  7rT,    M'"""-Vr     '"''■  ^vouia  come  then  t«>  be  placed  in  n 

zenbcri:  toM  me  that  he  would  as  soon  ^  i  .  .  i    ^i      *        .       i  • 

part  with  Uadetsky.  the  Quartennaster-  l^ajse  position  ;  and  the  greater  hia 
General:  that  WiUn  was  adn.itted  to  f^^'^'.^'f  ^"^^  t''®  "l^*"®  COtmnaudmg 
all  their  councils,  and  tiuit  they  ha<l  the  '^»^  mtiuence,  the  more  expedient  ic 
nuwt  entire  eonfidenee  in  his 'zeal  and  would  be  that  he  should  be  trans- 
talents The  Emperor  of  Jlussia  f^^'rrtHl  to  some  other  sphere  present- 
has  flatly  declared  that  lie  will  take  on  ing  a  less  difiicult  course  of  action. 
himst^'lf  the  responsibility  of  making  But  while  in  .substance  we  think 
him  stay;  and  that  he  wifl  write  to  the  Lord  Castlereagh  right,  in  Ibrm  we 
Prince  iltgent  acei)rdingly.  TIhe  King  thii.k  him  decidedly  wrong.  He 
has  been  eoually  kind  ;  and  old  J^lucher  su|>ersodeil  Wilson,  as  Austrian 
has  T)resr.ed  hJm  to  come  and  share  his  r^»,Mm;^uiii«/i,.   K..  T,.»<l   U»...,i.^»-i,    • 


ng,     **  CerUiinly 

But    all    this    only    hastened    his  most      harshly     and      nndeservedlj 

removal.      General    Gneiseiuiu,    the  treated,    most    oftensively    slighted. 

celebrated    chief    of    the    staff    to  The  appointment  of  a  junior  officer 

Bhicher,  had  early  in   the  campaign  is  an  insult  as  well  as  an  ivjury^ — 

written   to    Englaml    recommending  (ii.  221.) 

his  removal,  on  the  ground  that  he        Judging,  as  we  are  now  able  to 

had      tavoured      the     armistice    of  do,  after  the  event,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that    Lord    Onstlereagh    wns  (ii.  226.)      Now,   listen   to  the  real 

right,  and  Wilson   wrong,  as  to  the  ,  state  uf  the  case,  as  narrated  by  their 

weakness  of  Napoleon  at  this  period,  own    historian,   Tliiers: — **  Jamais 

and    the    consequent  expediency   of  ]>lus    grand    abnttement    ne    s'dtait 

pressing   u|)(>n    him   at    once.      The  rencontid  en  face   d'un  plus  atfreux 

cause    of    Wilson's    mistiike  was  no  pdril.     Ct-rtes  si  I'dtranger  victorieux 

deficiency     in     military    judgment,  qui   soupconnait   uno   partie   de   ces 

but  nro^e  from  his  ignorance  of  the  veritd:*,  avait  pu  les  connaitro  dans 

great    losses   and    internal    state   of  toute    leur   dtendue,  il  ne  se  serait 

Fninoe.      lie    knew    and    saw    the  arrtte    qu'un    jour    aux  lords  du 

dreadful    gaps  ciiused    in    the   allied  Bhin^    juste    le     temps     ndceHsaire 

ranks    by    the    campaijin    (he    esti-  pour    reunir  des   cartouches    et   da 

mated  them  before  Leipsic  at  146,000  pain,    il   eut   Jranchi    ee  Rhin  qui 

men — ii.  260),  but^he  was   ignorant  depuis*  1795   semblait   une  fronii^re 

that  the  French  loss  was  even  more  inviolable,  etmarcht  droit aur  P(pris,^^ 

considerable.     He    seems    to    think  — (Thiers,  xvii.  19,  20.)   And  even  so 

it  .may  have  amounted  to  60,000  or  late  as  the  28th  January  1814,  when 

70,000   men,    when   Thiers,    writing  Metternich  had   written   with  refer- 

from  t»fficial  documents,    has  shown  eiice   to   the    ultimatum    offered   to 

that,    between   tlio   renew.il    of  the  Napoleon  at  Chatillun — 

war  after  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz  *' In  eight  days  we  shall  have  Buona- 

and    the    march    of     Napoleon    on  partes  answer — if  ay,  in  three  weeks 

^ipsic,  their  forces  in  the  field  ha«l  pence;  if  way,  I  do  not  know  what  will 

sunk  down  from  387,000  to  250,000.  become  of  France.     We  shall  then  tive 

Above    all,  Wilson    seems    to   have  her  an  honourMble  capitulation,  aw<i«A« 

been  entirely    ignorant  of  the  utter  f'^^  return  to  ih^  a  fate  in  which  she  was 

exlum.tion    and    prostration   of    the  ^'M'  ^^''  ^'"^"^"^  devolution.  — 

French  Empire,  and  the  consequent  ^^^  remarks — 

failure   of    ihe   conscription,     which  *' If  Huch  is  the  need  of  Buonaparte, 

jirecluded    any    |)OSsibility   of    eftVc-  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  Allies, 

tivoly    recruiting   their    ranks.      He  notwithstanding  their  extended  line,  the 

seems  to    have  thought  that    it  wa^;  fortresses  which  intersect  tht-ir  camps, 

as  easy  for  Nat>oleou  to  rei>lace  ex-  ^^^'•'  '^'*^"  ^,''"»  ''^^^  i^^  "'""^^  ignorant 

pended  conscrip'ts  as  for  the  Allies  to  f'^!  ^  thevw^t  nvfortunatrhj  prem- 

raise  new  battalions  ;  when  in  reality  ^r'^V'TXIiro 'ut"<T'  """"T^^     I 

,,                                    '      ,                       -^  Marshal  (liellegarde),   Schwa rlzenberjr 

l^rance    was    so    utterly    worn    out  hi„„elf,  ami  my  friend  Rndctsky.      We 

that  the   largest   votes   of  conscripts  ^.^  ^  quartet  of  mUerables,  who  have 

made  by  the  Senate  did   not  produce  j,o  longer  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment- 

a   fourth   of  their    numlnrs    at   the  sent;  and  for  my  own  part  I  shall  feel  so 

dep<its,    and    Napoleon  could    never  ontwiffrddndso  shallownaied  that  I  shall 

coiltCi,    in    the   heart  of  France,  to  turn  capuchin,  and  enaeavour  to  supply 

defend    the    ca[)ital   of    his   empire,  sense  by  a  cowl.** — (ii.  804.) 

50,000  men   in  one  field  duriuir  the  Never     was    the    judgment    of  a 

next,  campaign.     This  vital  point  Lord  man  so  condemned  by  the  words  of 

Castkreagh  seems  perfectly  to  have  his  own  mouth  1 1 1     they   form  the 

divined  ;    but  Wilson   shut  his  eyes  strongest  argument  for  the  prudence 

to  it  to  the  very  last.  of  his  transfer  to  Italy. 

Thus,  when  the  Allies  had  arrived  Many  interesting  scenes  and' cu- 
on  the  bariks  of  the  Rhine,  Wilson  rions  recollections  are  noted  by 
writes  of  their  [»ro8pects:  **The  Wilson,  during  his  sojourn  in  Lom- 
allied  armies  are  considerable — I  hardy  with  the  Austrian  head- 
send  their  estimate ;  but  the  enemy  quarters.  As  usual,  he  distinguished 
is  also  making  gigantic  efforts,  and  liimself  higlily  at  the  battle  of  the 
all  the  tales  respecting  the  want  of  Mincio,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
men  in  France  now  bear  their  just  de^^reo  to  avert  disaster  from  the 
character  of  fallacy,  Never  will  allied  arms.  Of  an  interview  with 
France  have  such  a  force  on  foot^ —  Murat  he  givts  this  vivid  account :— 
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'*Murat*8  dress  was  singular.  Hair  nttermost  to  foster  and  encourage 
cnrled  in  Roman  coiffure ;  two  ringlets,  this  spirit — a  proceeding  in  which 
or  what,  a  la  Parisienno,  are  styled  ho  was  largely  aided  by  Lord  William 
•jpwxtftf*,' dependent  on  each  shoulder.  Bentiiick  and  General  Macfarlane; 
Blue  uniform  coat,  red  pantaloons,  yel-  ^nd,  by  their  advice,  an  Italian  de- 
low  shoes  with  spurs;  sword,  with  potation  proceeded  to,  and  ha.l  an 
three  pictures  m  the  handle.  His  coun-  }„terview  with,  Lord  Oastlereagh,  at 
tenance  martial,  his  manners  soft,  his  t»  •  rv  ^.u^L  «  .  »»^»,i»Afr;.«Ti^ 
conversation  easy  and  mtellige..t.   ;.    .  P«"='-     ^o  their  representation,- 

After  dinner  was  over,   we  remained         •*  Lord  Oastlereagh   replied  that   he 

talking  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  I  fought  must   frankly   admit  that   the  Bi-itish 


with   his  Majesty  all   the  battles  over     generals  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 


himself  or  his  brethren  in  arms." — (il  national  'honour  consisted  in  affording 

845.)  protection,  but  he  considered   that   it 

Many   will   turn    with    intert»st  to  was  best  maintained  by  attending  to  the 

the   view    our  ^nthor   irives   of    the  general  interests;  that  the  government 

wishes  of  the  Italian    penple   at   the  «/  Austria  had  always  been  paternal; 

time   of    Xapoleon'3   fall.      At  fin^t  *»»**  ^'\  <:0"1?  ^«  "«\»V"f  ^°  iTO**i  ?'' 

/on«^h  Tor.„o,.»r  iQii\   J,  ^^.T^o  to  Austria,   but  would  do  all  that  in- 

(20.h  January  1814),  he  says-  ^^^^^^^^  J^^^  accomplish  for  the  welfare 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  (»f  a  country  which  certainly  possessed 

Italian    spirit.     Kepose    and    pleasure  the  regard  of  his  nation.**     .     .     .    He 

st^em  the  general  desiderata.    They  say,  observed,    *  that  Spain,  Norway,  Hol- 

dc  cicur,  land,  <fec.,  were  raging  for  constitutions;* 

.^     ,          ,                 4,**,        **,  but  said,  *  the  experiment  in  Sicily  has 

*  For  forms  of  government  lot  fools  contest*  i  A    *.     n            i            «^*  ....  Ji:*:^^ 

*  proved  that  all  people  are  not  qualinea 

**  The  country  seonn  to  have  suffered  to  live  under  them.     A  variety  of  other 

much  poverty  i'n  general."— (ii.  21)9.)  remarks,    but   of  a  similar    tendency. 

But   afterwards   (7th  Mav),  when  were  made,  and  the  conversation  ended 

ho  came  in   contacc    with  the  deano-  with  the  convection  of  the  deputation, 

„..!      1           4.\ri        1       u       II'  thiit  Jjord  Cantlereagn  could  not  examine 

cratic  leaders  at  Milan,  he  altered  his  .,           ,•      ^    :,,  i.«„  .„^;/.  a^^«„,*i,^ 

„     ^                     '  t/ie  (fUtiAtton  on  its  own  inerun^  oecawtene 

lone.     Me  says  wmftttered  with  engagemente  with  Au»- 

"A  few  hours,  from  the   avidity  t)f    /rm." (ii.  ii81.) 

party  leaders,  put  me  in  possession  of  * 

their  vievv8.     As  I  have  stated  to  Lord  ^^^  trn^t  we  have  said  enough  to 

Oastlereagh,   itidependenee  is  the  une-  interest   nianv  of  our  readers  in  this 

(piivocal  demand  of  the  men  of  letteis,  work.     It  will  Well  repay  the  trouble 

tiie    army,   and   the    people.     A    pro-  of  a  ])erusal,  fur  it  presents  the  most 

vincial    system   will    be    aeeonipanied  lively    picture    with     which   we   are 

with  an  uneasy  rule,  and  nssure  finally  n.rquaint<jd    of    the    Court    and    the 

a   de.'^penite  struggle.      The    Austrian  ^\i,„p  ^f  t|,e  Grand    Alliance  at  the 

party  is  Imuted  to  some  few  ehamber-  ,,,,,^^1  critical  period  of  its  existence. 

lains  of  the  Court    and   tAvo  or  three  J t  settles  several  long-disputetl  iwintS 

ToisonsdOr;  but  although  tie  spmt  ot  ^^^          .^^^j  history,  and  is  filled  with 

nationalisation   is  omniiuitent,    1   think  •   •      i         i        r    \.             i  *      _*  »ii 

much  time  must  elapse  l».fore  a  sober  ^^'-'^"^^^   ''^"^  «»^>»^»'  anecdotes  of  all 

patriotism  can  be  established.    l>a..ions  the  great  statesmen  and  warriors  of 

are  more  likelv  to  direct  measures  than  l'»*^  '-i^t  generation.     It  is  a  book  no 

state  considerations.    The  late  insui  roe-  other    man   could  have    written,    for 

tion,  which  put— and  whieh  alone  could  no  other  had  the  same  advantages  ; 

have   put — the  line  of  the  Miiieio  and  and,    being   intended    only   for    pos- 

the  capital  into  the  hands  of  the  Aiis-  tliiiinous  publication,  it  contains  the 

trians.  is  a  proof  of  intern |>erance  whieh  unfettered   views  of  an   ardent  and 

Italy  will  long  rue."— (ii.  3«'.4,  3r);).)  aide,  though  one-sided,  thinker,  and 

Wilson     exerted     himself   to    the  of  a  most  acute  observer. 
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THE   CHINA  WAE   OP   1860. 

A   BRIEF  NAB&ATIYE. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1860,  the  The  2(1  brigade  of  1st  Division  of 
arrival  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  at  Tah-  British  troops,  and  a  French  brijrade, 
lien  Bay  completed  the  muster  of  formed  the  first  lauding  party.  A  vi- 
the  British  force  in  Northern  China,  gorons  resistance  had  been  expected 
Greneral  de  Montauban  reached  at  this  place;  and  bad  a  fair  propor- 
Oheefoo  at  the  same  time,  but  his  tion  of  the  means  lavished  on  the 
tale  of  men  was  not  full ;  and  as  the  defence  of  the  Peiho  been  expended 
Ambassadors  were  not  due  for  a  on  the  Pehtang  river,  we  should 
fortnijzht,  it  was  determined  that  have  had  great  trouble,  for  by  na- 
oor  troops  should  be  landed.  This  tnre  that  position  is  certainly  the 
was  done,  and  horses  and  men  beoe-  stronger.  The  forts  on  either  side, 
fited  exceedingly  by  their  sojourn  and  the  town  which  ^joins  that  on 
on  the  breezy  slopes  which  lo<)k  the  right  bank,  are  built  on  two  mo- 
npon  the  northern  and  southern  lecules  of  solid  ground,  which  have 
sides  of  the  grand  harboifr  of  Tah-  turned  up,  one  does  not  know  how, 
lien-wan,  chosen  for  our  rendez-  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  inland 
vous ;  notwithstanding  that  the  hot-  from  the  bar,  which  closes  the  en- 
test  month  of  the  summer  was  passed  trance  of  the  river  to  even  the 
by  the  men  in  bell-tents,  and  by  horses  smallest  gunboats,  save  at  high  wa- 
in the  open.  ter.     The  town  is  surrounded   by  a 

At  first  the  country  people  avoided  sea  of  mud,  impassable  to  horse  or 

contact  with  the  strangers ;  but  after  man,  inundated  at  high  tide  ;   it  is 

a  while,  their  confidence  being  enlist-  connected   with    the    comparatively, 

ed  by  the  good  conduct  and  discipline  higher  country  bordering  the  Peiho 

of  the  men,  markets  were  established,  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which  a  de- 

in  which  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  termiued    and   skilful    enemy  could 

becaine    abundant.      Owing  to   the  hold    ajrainst    any    force    whatever, 

delays  accidentally  caused  in  the  ar-  until    driven   successively  from    po- 

rival  of  the  Ambassadors,  and  to  the  sitions  which  might   be  established 

unreadiness  of   the   French,   which  on  the  causeway  at  every  hundred 

latterly  detained  us,  we  did  not  leave  yards.     We  found,  on   the  night  of 

the   harbour    until   the    26th    July;  the  1st  August^  that  the  forts  were 

and  on  the  30th  the  fleet  anchored  off  deserted,  and    that    the    guns   with 

the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  and  Pehtang  which  they  bristled  were  but  wooden 

rivers,  equidistant  about  eiglit  miles  "  Quakers."     Next  day  we  occupied 

from  either — a  position  dictated  by  town  and  fortS. 

the  shallowness  of  soundings  on  the  Large    bodies  of   cavalry    having 

coast.  shown   themselves   in   our  front,   a 

On  the  1st  August,  a  landing  was  reconnaissance  was  made,  on  the  3d 

effected  at  Pehtang  without  opposi-  August,  covered,  in  the  absence  of 

tion,  nmch  to  our  surprise  and  delight,  cavalry,  not  yet  landed,  by  infantry, 

for  the  only  spot   at  which   disem-  and  by  two  French  8-pounder  guns, 

barkation  was  practicable  is  distant  the  only  artillery  disembarked.    We 

only  2000  yards  from  the  smug-look-  discovered    that   our    polite  enemy 

ing  lorts  which  appeared  to  protect  had   left  the  causeway   unoccupied, 

the  town ;    and  even  at  this   (>lace  and  that  his  force  held  no  position 

there  was  a  mile  of  water  at  high  nearer  than  eight  miles  from  the  town 

tide,  or  of  more  difficult  mud  at  low  we   were   in.     The   Chinese  pickets 

water,  to   be   traversed,  before   the  opened  fire  upon  our  troops,  but  were 

troops  could    reach   anything  which  speedily   driven    back.     The   rccon- 

mighi,  by  courtesy  or  comparison,  be  naissance  efftcted,  our  force  returned 

termed  dry  ground.  to  Pehtang  unmolested 
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Meanwhile  the  Adinirnls  had  set  it.    The  gnn-waggons  sank  literally 

to    work,    landing    troops,     horses,  axle-deep,    and    their  hinder    parts 

gans,    materiel,    and    stores.      The  had  to  he  left  behind ;    the  heavy 

navy    worked    famously;     and    as  cavalry   were    greatlv  distressed    in 

everything  had  to  be  brought  into  the  struggling  through  the  mud,  and  it 

river  either  in,  or  in  tow  of,  the  gun-  occupied    the    troops  six    hours   to 

boats,  whose  movements    depended  traverse    four   miles,    during  which 

upon  the  tides,  the  work,  under  the  time    the    enemy  remained    in    his 

active    superintendence  of    Captain  position. 

Borlase,  C.B.,  continued  without  re-  Napier's  division  having  reaohed 
gard  to  any  arbitrary  distinction  moderately  firm  ground,  advanced 
between  day  and  night.  During  upon  the  open  Tartar  flunk  and 
four  or  five  of  the  ten  days  spent  in  rear;  whilst  the  allied  left  cannon- 
this  tedious  operation,  the  rain  fell  aded  his  front,  which  was  covered 
in  torrents ;  and  as  tlie  interior  of  by  a  formidable  intrenchment.  The 
Phetan^jf  is  below  high  water-mark,  Tartar  cavalry  came  out  in  great 
the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  miid,  numbers  to  meet  Napier,  who  opened 
composed,  in  ^ditiou  to  the  usual  on  them  with  Armstrong  gnns.  At 
impurities  ])emiining  to  that  sub-  first  the  Tartars  seemed  puzzled,  but 
stance,  of  fltnir,  wardrobes,  Tartar  not  disturbed ;  presently,  seeing 
hats,  field  rakes,  coals,  shuttei-s,  oil-  they  were'  losing  men,  they  rapidly 
cake,  chiiff,  china-cnps,  matting.',  beer-  extended,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bottles,  tin  cans,  and  kittens,  being  2d  Division  stood  enveloped  in  a 
chiefly  tiie  contents  of  the  dwell-  grand  circle  of  horsemen,  advancing 
ings  of  the  towns|)eople,  which  were  from  all  points  towards  the  centre, 
successively  turiKid  out  of  windows  Napier's  infantry  were  speedily  de- 
to  make  room  for  our  troops.  The  ployed,  his  cavalry  let  loose,  and 
cavalry  and  artillery  l.orses  were  artillery  kept  going ;  and  though  the 
picketed  in  the  streets,  where  alone  heavy  ground  was  rendered  more 
sptice  was  available;  and  how  they  diflicult  for  our  cavalry  by  ditches 
and  we  and  everybody  escaped  death  broad  and  deep,  whose  passages 
from  typhus  fever  or  phigoe,,  Heaven  were  known  to  the  enemy  alone, 
only  knows.  The  sanitary  officer  was  yet,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
outraged  by  the  result.  During  this  their  advance,  the  Tartar  force  was 
time,  water  for  the  use  of  the  trooj)s  everywhere  in  retreat.  Not,  how- 
was  obtained  in  hojits  fille<l  by  the  ever,  till  a  body  of  their  horsemen, 
navy  in  the  river  above  the  influence  which  had  charged  Sterling's  bat- 
of  the  tide,  and  towed  to  Pehtang,  tery,  had  been  gallantly  met  and 
where  the  contents  were  landed  in  beaten  by  a  party  of  Fane's  Horse, 
barrels  lor  distribution.  inferior  in   number,  under  Lieuten- 

On  the  12th  August,  after  a  delay  ant  Mac^regor,   who    was    severely 

of  a  day  on  account  of  the  French,  wounded. 

who   at   fir>t   w*  re  unwillin*:  to  ad-  The    Allied    left    then    advanced 

vanco   till   the   season   cl  nnged,    we  nh)ng  the   causeway,   and    occupied 

moved   out   to    attack    the   enemy's  the  lines  of  the  intrenchmtnts  about 

position  ;    General    Mieliel   with    the  Sv  nho,  which  the  enemy  deserted  on 

1st  Division   and   the  French,  alon*^  the  success  of  our  right, 

the  cau>eway   again>t   the    enemy's  Amongst  some  piipers  fimnd  after 

front.   General  Napier,  with  the  2'1  the   aelion,  was  a   copy  of  a   report 

Divi>ion    and    cavalrv,   hv    a    track  ln»m  the  Tartar  General  San-ko-lin- 

which  diver^zed  tr(»m  the  causeway  tzin  to  the  Emperor,  setting  forth  that 

to  the  right  at  a  short  distance  from  the  physical  difticukies  in  the  way  of 

Pehtanjr,  with   the   view  of  turning  onr  landing  at  IVhtang,  and  of  advan- 

ihe  eneuiy's  left.  cing  thence  across  a  country  which 

It  will  not  l>c  easv  for  ihos-.'  Avho  never   is   drv,  rendered    it    unneces- 

were    not    pre-mt,  to    realise    the  sary  to   dis{»uto  our  disembarkation 

ditficulties  of  this  mnrch,   or  to  do  on  that  river;   and  even  if  a  landing 

justice  to  the  troops  who  performed  should   he  etfocted,  and   our  troops 
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conid  be  got  under  weigh,  the  gen-  a  large  front  on   firm   ground,   the 

eral  considered  thut  nothing  would  1st  British  DivivSion  and  the  French 

be   easier  than   to  destroy   us  with  captured  the  place  on  14th  August, 

his  hordes  of  cavalry,  so  soon  as  we  It  was  exclusively  an  affair  of  artil- 

got  entangled  in  the  marshes.  lery ;     the    enemy's    guns    in    posi- 

The  result  of  this  day  must  have  tion  on  the  ramparts  were  silenced 
opened  Sanko-lin-tzin's  eyes,  as  it  by  our  Armstrong  and  9-pounder 
did  ours.  His  infantry  never  showed  guns,  and  the  rifled  24-pounders 
front  at  all ;  the  Mongol  cavalry,  of  ihe  French,  gra  lually  advanced, 
mounted  on  what  are  only  ponies,  covered  by  infantry,  to  successive 
however  good  of  their  kind,  and  positions,  as  the  enemy's  fire  be- 
armed  indifferently  with  matchlocks,  came  weaker.  The  Allies  had  forty- 
bows  and  arrows,  or  swords,  short,  two  guns  in  the  fieh'.  We  found 
blunt,  and  rusty,  were  no  match  for  about  fifty  guns  of  all  sorts  in  the 
the  skilful  lancers  and  swordsmen,  ramparts,  which  the  enemy  ^aban- 
admirahly  equipped  and  mounted,  doned  as  our  infantry  advanced  un- 
who  were  opposed  to  them.  The  der  cover  of  the  gnus.  The  British, 
Tartars  produced  no  field-artillery;  headed  by  the  60Lh  Rifies,  turned 
and  it  was  ap(»arent  from  this  time  the  right  of  the  ditch,  and  entered 
forth  that  we  had  none  but  physical  the  works  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he- 
difficulties  of  climate,  soil,  and  trans-  fore  the  French,  who  made  their 
port  to  contend  with ;  the  actual  entry  at  the  gate, 
conflict  in  the  field,  apart  from  the  After  taking  Tungkoo,  the  Ist 
consideration  of  numbers,  being  vir-  Division  (British)  returned  to  its 
tually  that  of  Armstrong  guns  camp  in  front  of  Senho,  and  the  2d 
against  bows  an<l  arrows.  Division,  which  had  been  in  reserve, 

At  Senho  the  Allied  forces  rested  occupied  the  town, 
thjir  right  on  the  Peilio  river.  The  The  view  from  General  Napier's 
Taku  Forts  are  about  six  miles  lower  house-to|)  was  not  encouraging.  As 
down.  Mid-way  between  Senho  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  were 
and  the  northernmost  or  nearest  surrounded  by  salt  marshes,  inter- 
fort  on  the  left  bank,  stands  the  sected  by  very  numerous  and  wide 
town  of  Tungkoo,  surrounded  by  a  canals,  which  carry  sea-water  into 
very   long    ifitrenchment,   consisting  the  salt-pans. 

of  a  formidable  rampart  and  a  para-  It  was  in  contemplation  to  attack 

pet,  covered  in   all   its   length    by  a  the    north    and    south   forts    simul- 

double  wet  ditch.  tancously,  with  a  force  operating  on 

General  de  Montauban  proposed  each  side  of  the  Peiho,  and  a  bridge 
to  attack  this  town  the  afternoon  of  boats  was  in  course  of  construe- 
we  reached  Senho,  but  Sir  Hope  tion  across  the  river  at  Senho.  But 
Grant  would  not  consent  to  do  so  as  all  the  materials  of  the  bridge, 
until  he  had  acquired  some  know-  save  boats,  had  to  be  conveyed  over- 
led  j^e  of  the  position.  land     from    Pehtang,     its     progress 

The  French  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  be  rapid.  Meanwhile, 
thereon  determined  to  take  the  by  dint  of  most  laborious  recon- 
I)lace  at  once  without  the  aid  of  our  naissance,  General  Napier  had  dis- 
troops.  The  French  troops  were  covered  that  open  ground  near  the 
led  along  the  causeway  communi-  north  fort  could  be  reached  by 
eating  between  Senho  and  Tung-  artillery,  on  the  completion  of  a 
koo,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  line  of  causeway  which  he  had 
means  of  approach;  but  so  consid-  commenced  over  the  inundated 
erable  a  fire  was  developed  from  the  ground  within  the  town  of  Tung- 
ramparts  as  to  deter  our  Allies  from  koo,  and  by  establishing  crossing- 
attempting  a  coxip'de  main^  and  they  i)laces  at  certain  points  on  five  or 
returned  to  camp  after  cannonading  six  canals.  He  urged  an  imme- 
tlie  place  for  half  an  hour.  diate  attack  on  the  north  forts  only ; 

Means    having    been     afterwards  and,     having    obtained     permission 

found  of  approaching  Tungkoo  with  to     throw    out    a   picket    towards 
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them  on  the  19th,  made  so  good  a  It  had  been    intended  to  breach 

use  of  it,  that  in  one  night  the  pas-  the  rumpart  near  the  gate,  and  so 

sages  of  the  canals  were  completed,  secure  an   entrance   to  the  fort  ao- 

and     the    Commander-in-Chief    was  tually   taken    by    assault;    but    our 

conducted  next  morning  within  five  gallant  Commander-in-Chief  became 

hundred   yards  of  the  nearest  fort,  impatient    of   the  process,  and  the 

Seeing  all  obstacles  to  the  approach  more  speedy  means  of  escalade  was 

of   the    forts    overcome,    Sir  Hope  resorted  to.     It  is  highly  probable 

Grant  frankly  consented  to  General  that  the  rapidity  of  our  success,  and 

Napier's   scheme,  and    intrusted    its  the  tremenclous  loss  inliicted  on  the 

execution    to     his     division.      The  garrison   of  the  first  fort,  who  had 

French  commander  was.  very  averse  not  time  for  escape    in    any  large 

to  the  plan  proposed.     He   formally  numbers,  c(mduced  to  the  surreniier 

protested     against    it,    but    General  of  the  second  fort  and  to  the  pnnnpt 

Grant    maintained    his    determina-  abandonment  of  the  |)osition.     Oor 

tion ;  and,  devoting  the  night  of  the  lo^s  amounted   to  two  hundred  and 

20th  to  the  construction  of  batteries,  three  British   killed   and   wounded; 

the  attack  was  made  upon  the  up-  t!ie  French  loss  w«s  somewhat  less, 

per  north   fort    at  daylight  of   the  That  of  the  Tartars  was  estimated  at 

21st  August.     The  fire  of  thirty-one  two  thoustmd   men,   large    numbers 

pieces  of  British  and  six  of  French  of   whom  became    inmates  of   onr 

ordnance     gradually     subdued     the  hospitals. 

enemy's    artillery ;     their    magazine  The    attack   was  gallant,  so  was 

was  exploded  by  one  of  our  shells,  tlie  defence,   and    the    success    was 

shortly   before  that    of   the   further  perfect.     The     enemy    immediately 

north  fort,  which  sup|)orled  it,  was  surrendered     the    further    northern 

blown   up   by  a    shell   from  one   of  fort  into  our  hands,  with  two  thou- 

tlio  gunboats,  Avhich  were  rendering  sand   prisoners;    and  before  evening 

such  assistance  us  they  could   give  the    entire   position    on  the  Peiho, 

at  a   range  of  two  thousand  yards,  covering  an  area  of  six  square  miles, 

the  distance    imposed  by  the  stakes  and   containing  upwards  of  six  hun- 

and  bonus  which  were   laid   across  dred    guns,   T?as    abandoned   by  its 

the  river.     On  the   advance   of  the  defenders. 

iufantry,    the    French    crossed    the  The  attack  on  the  forts  had  only 

ditches,     upon     scaling- la<l<ler.s    laid  been   deferred   until    provisions  and 

flat.     Our  engineers  who  trusted   to  nmnitions  of   war  could   be  drawn 

ymntoons,  were   less   successful,   and  from  Pehtang,  which  we  had  quitted 

the  French   had  reared  their  ladders  on    the   12th    August,    in   as    light 

against  the  rami)jrrt3  for  a  (piarter  marching    order  as  poasible.    Since 

ot  an  hour,  hcf  re  our  infantry,  some  our  arrival  at  Senlio,  our  tents,  packs, 

by  swimming  and  scrambling,  others  kits,  ammunition,  and   baggage,  had 

by  following  the  French,  had   strug-  gradually     been      brought     through 

gled   across  the  ditches  and  reached  the  mud   to  the   front    as    sf)eedily 

the   lerm.     Hut  so   active   was   the  as   the   limited    means   of  transport 

defence   that   no   French  soldier  got  would    j>ermit,  but    in    the  process 

into  the  place  by  the  lad<]ers,  though  many   of  the  betists  of  burden  pe- 

several   brave   men   mounted   them ;  rished.     The  state    of   the    country 

an    entrance    was    eventually   made  would   alone   account  for  this;    but 

by   both   forces  at    the    s;iine  time  further,  as  none  of  the  commissariat 

tlirougli     embrasures,     wiiieh     were  waggons   were   at  this   time   disem- 

reached   by   steps   hewn  out  of  the  barked,  it  was  necessary  that  every 

earthen  rampart  with  axes,  bayonets,  thing    should    be   carried   upon  the 

and  swords.  backs    of    transport    animals,  many 

When   the   attaek    was    delivered  of  which    having  just   landed    from 

General   de   Montauban   was  absent  Manilla,  Japan,  and  Bombay  in  sorry 

from    tht^    field,    the    French    army  condition,  were  quite   unfit  for  this 

being  represented   by  General  Colli-  service.     At  this  juncture  the  Chln- 

nci.u  and  his  brigade.  ese  Coolie  Corps,  composed  of  men 
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recrnited    at    Canton,    became    the  Suddenly  the    sky  darkened ;     it 

only    reliable    means    of   transport,  was  ascertained  that   "  Kvveiliang " 

They  were   very   hard  worked,  but  and  his  brother  Ootnmissioners  were 

they     performed    their    duty    very  not  armed   with   tlie    powers    they 

cheerfully  and  well.  asserted,  and  ultimately,   instead   of 

From  the  first  landing  at  Pehtang  parading  on  the  8th  in  holiday  pa- 

Dntil   after  the  capture  of  the  forts,  geant,  a  portion  of  our  forces  began 

the  army  was  entirely  dependent  on  that  day  their  march  towards  Pekin. 

sea-borne   provisions,  brought    from  The   Ambassadors  left  next  day,  in 

the  fleet  in    gunboats    and    carried  company  with  the  Commanders-in- 

across    from    Pehtang;    fresh    meat  Chief;  the  forces  were  advanced  as 

rations    were    therefore    rare.      No  fast  o^  carriage  could  be  procured ; 

sooner  were  the    forts    surrendered  but  the  means  of  the  commissariat 

than  the  Chinese  peasantry  hastened  were  insufficient  to  move  the  whole 

to    establish    markets  ;     and    fruit,  army  to  such  a  distance,  and  to  carry 

poultry,  eggs,  and  sheep  were  offered  the  necessary  suplies..   The  draught- 

for  sale  in  profusion  at  such  moder-  cattle  furnished  by  the  mandarins  at 

ate,  prices,  that  on  the  march  from  Tientsin  were  spirited  away  at  the 

Tungk  )0     to     Tientsin,    spatclicock  first  halting  place,  and  the  2d  Divi- 

fowls,  savoury  omelettes,  and  stewed  sion  of  the  British  Army,  which  was 

peaches  became  the  strtple  food  of  to  have  brought  up  the  rear,  had  to 

the  British  soldier.     On  the  22d  of  devote  its  carriage  to  the  assistance 

August,  the  day  after  the  forts  were  of  the  1st  Division,  and  remain  be- 

captured,    Admiral     Hope,    with    a  hind. 

squadron   of   gunboats,    had   pushed  In   this  emergency   the    Commis- 

up  the  Peiho  river  to  Tient^iin.     He  sariat  would   have  had  the  greatest 

met   with    no    opposition,   and    the  difficulty   in   feeding    the   troops   in 

townspeople     threw    themselves     at  the  front,  but  for  the  measures  taken 

his    feet.     The     Ambassador,    Cv)m-  by    Sir     Robert     Napier    who    re- 

mander-in- Chief,   and    a    p.»rtion   of  niained    in    command    at     Tientsin, 

our  troops,  speedily  followed  in  gun-  By    inducing    persistent    efforts    to 

boats;   the  remainder  of  the  force  by  i)ush  boats  U|)  the  river  Peiho,  which 

land,  so  soon  as  transport  could  be  runs    parallel    to    the    road     nearly 

organised.     The    last    of    our    regi-  up   to   Pekin,  but  which   had  been 

nients      reached      Tientsin,     distant  pronounced    unnavigable     by     even 

thirty-five  miles  from  Taku,  on  the  the    smallest    craft,   and    by   laying 

5th  of  September.  embargo   on   the   traffic  of  Tientsin, 

At  this  time  there  was  every  pro-  General  Napier  procured,  and  with 
mise  of  a  si>eedy  peace :  the  Chinese  the  aid  of  the  navy  organised,  large 
Commissioners  who  had  come  from  means  of  water'  transport,  which 
Pekin  to  treat  were  most  com-  afforded  invaluable  assistance, 
plaisant,  and  agreed  to  all  our  terras.  As  the  Ambassadors  advanced 
The  markets  were  capitally  furnish-  they  were  ^met  by  letters  announc- 
ed ;  and  although  the  heat  of  the  sun  lug  the  appointment  of  ''  Tsai 
was  great,  the  troops,  now  luxuriat-  Prince  of  Ee"  as  Ciiief  Commis- 
ing  in  large  "ImJian"  tent^,  and  si»mer  to  conclude  negotiations  in 
revelling  in  grapes  .and  block-ice  at  lieu  of  Kweiliang,  who  was  pro- 
discretion,  soon  forgot  their  experi-  nounced  to  have  proved  himself  in- 
ence  of  three  weeks  of  hard  labour,  competent';  and  on  the  14th  Sep- 
salt-meat,  brackish  water,  and  ^ud  tember  Messrs  Parkes  and  Wade 
mattresses.  held  a  conference  with  the  Commis- 

A  convention  for  the  cessation  of  sioners  at  Tung-chow,   whereat,  all 

hostilities  was  to   be  signed  on  the  preliminaries   being  settled,  a  letter 

7th,  and  ground  was  actually  taken  was  written  to  Lord  Elgin  acceding 

up  for  a  review  of  all    the  troops,  in  terms  to  all  his  demands, 

which  was  to  be  held  for  the  editi-  It  was  arranged  that  Lord  Elgin 

cation  of  the    Commissioners,   afier  was  to  meet  the  Commissioners  in 

they  should  have  signed  the  treaty,  the  walled  city  of  Tung-chow,  eight 
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miles  short  of  Pekin,  where  ho  Tartar  forces,  supported  by  a  nume- 
would  feign  the  convention,  under  rous  artillery,  were  then  taking  up. 
escort  of  1000  men;  and  that  he  Seeing  this,  Parkes  tnrned  round 
sliould  imnie<liately  afterwards  pro-  and  rode  back  to  Tung-chow  to  de- 
cued  to  Pekin,  there  to  exchange  mand  a  cessation  of  these  hostile 
ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-  movements.  Loch  went  on  into  the 
tsin  (1858),  under  similar  protection.  British  camp  with  a  couj)le  of  men  to 
Our  Jinnies  meanwhile  were  to  en-  report  progress,  whilst  Col.  Walker, 
camp  four  miles  below  Tung-chow.  Thompson,    and     half-a-<lozen     dra- 

Nothing  remained    but    to    settle  goons,  remained  in   the  Tartar  |K)si- 

details,  and  t4ike  np  suitable  quar-  tion,   at  Parkes's   request,   until    he 

ters  for   Lord   Eljziri  at  Tung-chow,  should     return.      Having     reported 

For  this  purpose  Mr.  Parkes,  accom-  progress    to    the    Commander  -  in- 

panied  by  Messis.  Loch  (private  sec-  Chief,    whom    he    met    advancing, 

retary),    De    Norman    (attached    to  about  a  mile  from  the  TarUir  posi- 

Shnnt;hai      mission),     and     Bowlby  tion.    Loch    returned    towanls    the 

{Times'*  correspondent),  with  an   es-.  Tartiirs,    accompanied     by    Captain 

con.  of    Fane's  Horse,  under  Lieut.  Brabazon,   R.    A.,   with    ortlers    to 

Anderson,   wt;nt  out  on    the    17th.  Park**s  to  come  back  at  once. 

Lieut-Colonel     Beanchamp     Walker  Mr.    Parkes,    on    reaching  Tung- 

accompanie<l  the  party,  for  the  pur-  chow,   was,  rudely  received  by   the 

pose  of   in>pecting   the  ground   de-  Prince    of   Ee,   and  was    told   that 

signated    by    the    Chinese    for   our  until   the  questions  to  which  objec- 

encampmenr,    and    Mr.     Thompson  tions  had  been  made  the  day  previ- 

(Commissariai)    was   sent   to   gauge  ons  had    been    satisfactorily  deter- 

the    capabilities    of  supply    of    the  mined,     peace     could      not     exist, 

city  of  Tung  chow.  Thereupon    Parkes,    with    Bowlby, 

On   arrival    they   were    well    ro-  De  Norman,  and  all  our  people,  left 

ceived ;     but    in     discussing    aftairs  Tung-chow   for    the    British    camp, 

they  were   surprised  to    find    objfc-  Midway  they  met  Loch  and  Braba- 

tions  raised   on    several     points    to  zon,   who   turned    homewards   with 

which    the    Chinese    Comlni<^<ione^s  them,    and   all   went    on    together, 

had     before    consented.      However,  prece<led  by  a  flag  of  truce, 

alter   a    discussion    of    five    or    six  Before    they    came    in    sight     of 

hours,  the   Chinese  negotiators  gave  Colonel   Walker   and   his   few   men, 

way;    and   having  arranged  details,  Tartar  cavalry,  blowing  their  match- 

our  }>arty  slept  that  night  in  the  city,  es,   and    making  other  hostile  gea- 

th<*  guests  of  the  Commissioners.  tures,  came  galloping  along  the  high 

Next    morning    Colonel     Walker,  bank   on   either  side  of  our  peofile, 

accumf)anied  by  Messrs.  Parkes   and  who  were  in   a  hollow  way.     Pre- 

Locli,    and   attended    by    a  Chinese  sently  the  party  was  summoned  to 

ofhcer    deputed     by     the    Connnis-  halt;    being  surrounded,   and    igno- 

sioners,   jinct-td-vd    to    examine  the  rant  of  the  ground,  it  was  deemed 

ground   on  which  the  British   army  advisable  to  comply,  both  to  insist 

was    to   be    encaniped,    leaving    the  on  the  sanctity  of  the  flag  of  truce,  * 

larger  part  of  the   e>cort   at   Tung-  and   to  gain  an  opportunity  of  dis- 

chow,   where    Messrs.    Bowlby   and  covering  the  best  way  out  of  their 

De  Nonnan  also  remained,   f)ending  uncomfortable    position.     The    Tar- 

the  return  of  Parkes  and»Loch,  who  tar  officer  in   command  civilly  told 

had  yet  to  find  a  suitable  residence  th*ttn,  that  as  firing  had  commenced, 

for  Lord   Elgin  within    the  walls  of  he  wivs   unable   to    let    them    pass, 

Tung-chow.     On    the  way    out,  the  without    orders    from   his    General, 

parly  found  the  Tartar  army  in  bur-  to   whose    pre^ence   he   would   con- 

ried  movement   in  the   direction   of  duct  Mr.  Parkes.     Parkes,  Loch,  and 

our    lorces,    and     on     reacliing    the  one  Sikh,  rode  away  with  the  offi- 

ground    proposed    for    encampment,  cer.      Suddenly    turning    the    angle 

di-'Covered    it    to    be   entirely    com-  of  a  field  of  maize,  they  found  .them- 

manded   by   the  position  which  the  selves  in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  in- 
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fantry,  whose  uplifted  weapons  changed  for  heavy  chains  and  irons, 
their  guide  with  diflSculty  put  But,  from  this  time,  they  were  re- 
aside.  Further  on  stood  San-ko-  gularly,  though  most  scantily  and 
lin-tzin,  the  Tartar  General,  of  whom  miserahly,  fed. 

Parkes  demanded  a  free  passage.  Poor  Bowlby  died  the  fifth  day 
He  was  answered  with  derision ;  in  the  same  way  as  Anderson,  then 
and,  after  a  brief  parley,  in  which  De  Norman  and  several  of  the  men. 
Sanko-lin-tzin  upbraided  Parkes  as  All  appear  to  have  kept  noble  heart, 
the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  which  and  to  have  cheered  and  encourag- 
had  befallen  the  empire,  at  a  sign  ed  each  other,  but  no  less  than  thir 
from  the  General  our  men  were  teen  sank  under  the  horrors  of  this 
tossed  from  their  horses,  their  faces  captivity.  Brabazon  and  a  French 
m^  rubbed  in  the  dust,  and  their  hands  Abb^,  who  were  taken  with  the 
tied  behind  them,  and  so,  painfully  escort,  were,  still  unbound,  seen  to 
bound,  were  placed  upon  carts,  and  leave  the  party,  on  the.  way  to 
taken  to  Pekin.  Orders  were,  at  the  Pekin,  saying  they  were  going  to 
same  time,  sent  to  capture  the  escort,  the  Chinese  Commander  in-Chief  to 
which  had  been  already  surrounded  procure  the  release  of  their  com- 
by  ever-increasing  nunjbers.  Some  panions.  Their  mournful  fate  was, 
of  the  troofiers  suggested  the  pro-  we  rejoice  to  know,  less  horrible, 
priety  of  cutting  their  way  through,  They  were  beheaded,  by  order  of 
hut  Anderson  replied  it  would  com-  a  Chinese  General,  on  the  21st  Sep- 
promise  the  others,  and  refused  to  tember,  in  revenge  for  a  wound 
do  what  his  gallant  heart  desired.  which  he  had  received  during  the 
Soon,  however,'  the  whole  party  action  of  that  day ;  but  their  l)odies 
was  disarmed,  and  taken  to  Pekin  being  then  thrown  into  the  canal, 
on  their  horses  without  dl'^honour.  were,  unhappily,  never  recovered. 
Next  day  they  were  removed  to  Parkes,  Loch,  and  their  Sikh  or- 
the  Summer  Palace  of  Yuen-Ming-  derly,  had  been  taken  off  straight 
Yuen,  where  they  were  severally  to  Pekin,  and  never  saw  anything 
bountl.  Their  hands  and  feet  tied  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Parkes 
together  behind  their  backs,  they  was  known  by  sight  and  reputa- 
were  thrown  on  their  chests,  and  tion,  and  his  position  and  that  of 
kept  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  L'>ch  was,  in  a  manner,  recognised, 
cold  at  night,  and  the  still  consider-  Their  cords  were  unbound  after 
able  heat  by  day,  without  food*or  eight  hours,  when  they  were  heavily 
water,  for  three  days  and  nights,  ironed,  separated  from  each  other. 
From  the  first  their  bonds  were  and  each  put  into  ward  with  sixty 
wetted  to  tighten  them,  and  if  they  prisoners— murderers  and  fel(»ns  of 
attempted  to  turn  or  move  to  rest  the  first  class — with  whom  they  ate 
themselves,  they  were  cruelly  kicked  and  slept  and  lived.  By  day  they 
and  beaten.  On  the  third  day  poor  were  allowed  to  move  about  in  their  , 
Anderson's  fingers  and  nails  burst  wards ;  at  night  their  chains  were 
from  the  pressure  of  the  cords,  which  fastened  to  staples  in  the  prison 
were  not  even  then  relaxed.  The  roof.  They  represent  their  fellow- 
wrist  bones  became  visible,  and  mor-  pri«*oners  to  have  behaved  uniformly 
tification  ensued ;  the  vict'm  became  with  kindness  towards  them,  shar- 
delirious,  and  thus  mercifully  maUe  ing  with  them  any  little  comfoi'ts 
unconscious  of  the  horror  of  his  they  possessed,  and  carrying  their 
position,  this  gallant  soldier  died,  chains  when  they  moved.  But  they 
During  his  sufferin;jrs  his  men  made  were  treated  with  extreme  rigour, 
efforts  to  approach  him  and  to  gnaw  and  their  allowance  of  food  was 
liis  cords,  but  they   were    savagely  scanty. 

kicked    away  by    his  inhuman  jail-  After  the  29th  September  a  change 

ers.    The  condition  of   the  surviv-  of  treatment  was  adopted.     Parkes 

ors  was  only  ameliorated,  after  the  and  Loch  were  taken  from  prison, 

lapse  of  three    days,  by  the  bonds  and  confined   together  in  a  temple, 

on    their  hands   and  feet  being  ex-  where  they  were  treated  with  every 
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consideration.  Their  dinner  Tras  All  their  gun**,  Reventy-five  in  nam- 
furnished  by  the  Very  of  Pekin,  ber,  their  camps,  and  qaantities  of 
and  mandarins  visiteil  them,  bring-  arms,  were  ca))tured  by  our  troof>s, 
ing:  little  presents  of  fruit.  During  who  occupied  for  the  night  the 
this  time  the  diplomatist^  were  trying  walled  town  of  Chan  -  kya  -  wan, 
to  turn  Parkes  to  political  account,  which  gave  \u  name  to  tlie  battle. 
They  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  to  say  That  place  is  twelve  miles  from  Pe- 
that  the  prisoners  then  in  Pekin  kin,  in  a  direct  line,  and  four  from 
were  very  well,  and  that  the  basis  Tuugchow,  which  is  the  port  of 
of  a  treaty  was  being  arranged  with  Pokin  on  the  Peiho,  and  lies  to  the 
Mr.  Parkes,  which  would  no  douiit  rigiit  of  the  direct  road  from  Tien- 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.     And  tsin. 

thus  matters  went  on  until  the  joyful  But   the  victory  did  not  lead,  as 

day  came  of  the  prisoners'  release.  we  had  fondly  hoped,  to  the  iinnie- 

The  firing  spoken  of  its  the  im-  diate  recovery  of  the  prisoners,  vic- 
mediate  cause  of  the  detention  of  tims  of  treacherv  so  dark  as  to  have 
our  people  began  thus:  Colonel  been  unsuspected  even  by  the  ex- 
Walker  and  his  party  had  been  left  perienced  and  wary  Parkes.  The 
in  the  lines  of  the  Tartars,  who  were  night  bef«)re  the  foul  plot  was  car- 
at first  rudely  good-humoured,  as  he  ried  out,  the  Prince  of  Ee  had  en- 
moved  about  and  observed  how  tertained  our  people  at  dinner,  and, 
completely  the  guns,  now  in  posi-  smiling,  had  bidden  them  adieu, 
tion  behind  a  ridge  of  sandhills,  An  officer,  deputed  by  the  Prince, 
covered  the  ground  allotted  by  the  attended  the  party  in  the  mornin»r, 
Oonmiissioners  for  the  encampment  and  it  was  |>erhaps  not  unnatnnil 
of  our  forces.  Suddenly  AValker's  for  Parkes  to  believe  that  he  could 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  cry  induce  the  Prince  to  countermand 
uttered  close  to  him.  lie  saw  a  the  movement  of  tnK)ps  which  he 
French  officer  who  had  come  out  of  then  saw,  and  which  he  sup|K)sed 
Tungchow  during  the  morning,  and  to  he  unknown  to  the  High  Corn- 
had  attached  himself  to  the  English,  misMimer.  The  Prince's  reception 
in  the  act  of  being  cut  down  and  of  Parkes,  of  course,  dispelled  this 
pulled  oif  his  horse  by  a  party  of  expectation,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
soldiers.  Walker  rode  up  to  him,  returning  to  camp.  Even  then  there 
and  catching  hold  of  his  hand,  es-  w^s  no  appearance  of  immediate 
saved  to  drag  him  away.  A  mob  danger  to  the  party,  unless  from 
closed  round  Walker;  some  attempt-  pos.'-ible  excitement  of  the  rude 
ed  to  lift  him  off  his  horse ;  whilst  soldiery  through  whom  they  had  to 
others,  taking  advantage  of  his  i)ass;  for  both  Chinese  and  Tartars 
right  hand  being  engaged,  canted  had  up  to  this  time  invariably 
his  sword  out  of  its  scabbard  and  shown  the  fullest  respect  for,  and 
made  off.  A  mortal  blow  was  dealt  to  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  protec- 
the  poor  Frenchman ;  swords  were  tion  of  flags  of  truce,  under  which 
drawn  on  all  sides;  and  AValker,  officers  had  frequently  passed  be- 
calling  to  his  men  to  put  spurs  anil  tween  the  Allied  and  Ciiinese  camps 
ride,  galloped  for  his  lite  towards  during  the  war  then  waging, 
our  troops,  now  dniwn  up  within  The  soldiers,  however,  possessed 
sight,  about  half  a  mile  away.  The  t^iat  reverence  for  the  emblem  of 
party  was  pursued  ly  cavalry,  and  peace  which  animates  most  other 
fire<l  on  by  Tart-ir  infaiitry  and  guns  savages  ;  and  it  was  at  the  hands  of 
in  succession ;  but  they  reached  our  San-ko-lin-tzin,  the  Commander  in- 
lines  alive,  with  one  horse  severely.  Chief  of  the  Chinese  army,  and  the 
and  two  men  slightly,  wounded.  apostle  of  competitive  examination. 

An  immediate  advance  was  made  that   the   Cliiiieso  Government   was 

by   the   Allied    forces;     the    enemy  degraded  to  the  last  degree  by  the 

were  speedily  driven  from  their  guns,  deliberate  violation  of  a  flag  of  truce, 

and  their  cavalry  was  swept  away  and  by  the  capture  of   the  heralds 

by  successive  charges  of  our  horse,  whom  it  should  have  shielded. 
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Having  ascertained  that  a  oonsi-  pany    of    Brownlow's    light-footed 

derable  force    of   Tartars  was    en-  Puiijabees. 

camped    between     Tongchow    and  The  army  halted  in  the  position 

Pekin,   Sir    Hope    Grant    advanced  it  had  won  until  siege  guns  had  ar- 

on  the    21st    September  to    attack  rived  by  water  from  Tientsin ;  four- 

their  position.     Again   the    Tartars  teen  days'  supply  had  been  brought 

were  completely  beaten,  their  camps  up  tlie  river,  and  all  available  troops 

and  gons  all  captured,  and  great  loss  had   l^een   collected.     The   force    in 

inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  our  cav-  front  was  strengthened  by  all   the 

airy.      The  King's  Dragoon  Guards  infantry  of  the  garrit^on  of  Tientsin, 

made  a  capital  charge ;  and  a  squad-  which    was    replaced    by  the    19th 

ron  of  Fane's  horse,  under  Lieuten-  Punjab  Infantry  from  Tahlien   Bay, 

ant  Cattley,  attached  for  the  day  to  and  by  marines,  whom  the  admiral 

the  French,  after  driving  the  enemy  landed  from  the  fleet, 

into  a  village,  galloped  quickly  nmnd  Advancing  from  Pali  on  the  6th 

it,  and  fulling  on  the  enemy's  flank  October,  the   Bntish   took  up  posi- 

as   he   emerged   on    the    otiier  side,  tvm  on   the   northern   road   leading 

inflicted     signal    punishment.       The  from  the  gates  of  Pekin  to  Tariary, 

number  of  Tartar  troops  on  or  about  witliout  falling  in  with   any  6f  the 

the  field    this  day   is.  estimated    at  enemy,  except   a    picket,  which   re- 

80,000  men,   of  whom  80,000  were  tired  with  precipitation.    The  French 

actually  engaged.     The  Allied  forces  who  were  to  have  operated   on  the 

numbered   6200 — viz.  English,  8200  left  between   our  flank   and   Pekin, 

of  all   arms,  and   fifteen   guns;  and  marched,   through    some    misunder- 

Frencli,  8000,  with  twelve  guns.  standing,  across  our  rear,  and   took 

The    action     of    Pa-li-clu>w     left  possession  of  the  imperial  palace  of 

us  in   posses.sion   of   the    imjKirtant  Yuen-ming-Yuen,   "  the  Fountain  cjf 

strategic     point    called     the     Pa-li  Summer,"  six  miles  to  the  North  oi 

bridge,  whereby  the  paved  causeway  Pekin,  and  four  miles   away  to  our 

from    Tungchow    to    Pekin    crosses  right.      AVe  heanl  nothing  of  them 

the  canal  constructed  between  those  all  night;  but  Sir  Hope  Grant  found 

places.      It    further     gave     us    the  them    the   next  morning,  when   ar- 

Jine    of    the    canal    on   which    the  rangements  were  made  for  the  divi- 

enemy  had    rested,  and  left  the  ap-  sion  between  the  two  forces  of  the 

proach  to  Pekin  open  to  our  troops.  treasures  which  the   palace  contain- 

Our  success  wtis  immediately  fol-  ed.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  Bri- 
lowed  by  a  letter  from  the  Prince  tish  troops  the  arrangements  broke 
Koung,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  through,  and  our  prize  agents,  find- 
heir  to  the  throne,  announcing  to  ing  the  princi|)al  valuable.'*  appro- 
the  Ambassadors  that  he  had  been  j>ri;Ued  by  the  French,  abandoned 
appointed,  with  full  powei-s,  to  con-  their  functions.  Thereupon  on  the 
elude  a  p.ace,  in  the  room  of  Prince  Sth  indiscriminate  plunder  was  al- 
Tsai.  lowed ;  but  as  of  the  British  a  few 

After  the  fight  of   the   18th,  Sir  otficers  only  had  access  to  the  palace, 

Hope  Grant  had  sent  an  express  to  and   none  of  ttte    men,  our   officers 

summon    General    Napier,   with   as  were   ultimately  desired   to  give  up 

nmch  of  the  2d  Division  as  could  be  all  they  had  brought  away,  ami  the 

spared  from  Tientsin.     The  General^  proi)erty    they    had     collected     was 

had   already  succeeded  in  procuring  ultimately  sold   by   auction  for  the 

from  the  Chinese  authorities  carriage  benefit  of  the   troops   actually   pre- 

for  his  troops,  which   the   Commis-  sent  in  the  field  before  Pekin. 

sariat   was    unable  to  furnish.     The  A   most  spirited   sale    ensued     of 

order  found  them  ready  to  move,  and  china,  enamels,  jade,  furs,   silk,  &c., 

General   Na[)ier    readied  headquar-  which    realised     £5000;     and     this 

ters  on  the    24th,   having  marched  som,  added  to  the  amount  of  gold 

seventy  miles  in  sixty  hours,  with  a  and  silver  bullion  which  had  been 

supply    of    ammonition   which   was  brought  in,  enabled  the  prize  agents 

much  required,  escorted   by  a  com-  at    once    to    make    a    distribution 
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amonpst  tlie    troopv**,   rangiiifr    from  cemetery,  with   all   the  hononr  and 

£3  f<»r  a  piivat^  soldier  to  £00  for  solemnity  that  coiiM  be   jiai'l.     The 

a  first-clafc«  field   officer.      All    our  Amb.'i'^sadors    of    Enacland,    France, 

generals  surrendered  their  shares  to  and     Ku-isia,     the     C<)mman!er3-in- 

the  troops.     The  arrangement  made  Chief,   and    the   Allied    officers   not 

was  perljaps   the  fairest  that   could  on    duty,    attended.      The     Roman 

bo  arrived  at  under  t'le  actual   cir-  Catholic  and  Greek  prelates  showed, 

cumstances  of  the   time;    but  of    a  by   tlu'ir    presence,    generous    Ryin- 

booty    worth   at  least  a  million   of  pathy  in   the   untimely  fate   of  oar 

money,    belonging   to   the    imperial  countrymen. 

crown — therefore  ])nze  of  the  fairest  IJut  as  the  complete  falfilment  of 

character — the   l^riti-^h    troops   have  the  demands  was  still  uncertain,  bat- 

profired     only    to    tlie    amount     of  teries  were  erected  against  the  city 

£25,000.     Tlie  baljinc^i  hns  gone   to  wall  at  a  distance  of  150  yards,  by  the 

the   French,  who  take   the  broadest  British  and  French  respectively,  and 

view  t»f  the  <piestion  of  halves,  or  to  arrangements  were  made   for   opcn- 

tho   Chiner^e    peasantry,    who   piun-  ing  fire  at  noon  of  the  13th  if  the 

dered  as  they  pleased,  after  the  de-  gate   was   not   by   that  time    given 

parture  of  the  French  on  the  third  up.      Every   one   agreed   in   hoping 

day  of  occupation.  that   tlionsan<ls   of    inoflfensive   peo- 

On    the    8th    OcJober,   the    first-  pie  might  be  spared  the  misery  of  an 

fruits  of  our  advance  on  Pekin  wvre  assault;  but    the   2d   Division    must 

realised,  in  the  surremler  to  us,  by  have  felt    something    like    a    pang 

the  Chinese,  of  Messrs.  Parkes   and  when,  at   the   app(>inted  hour,  the}' 

Loch,   and   the    Sikh    orderly   who  saw    their    General    ride   with    an 

had    been    taken    with    them.      A  e>cort   throu-h  the  gate,  and  found, 

Freficli  savant  and    three  men  were  by   the  display  of  the   ensign   from 

given   up   at   the  same   time.      Our  its  to[>,  that  the  Tartars  had  sorren- 

poor     fellows      looked     wonderfully  dered    to    us   the    command   of  the 

well ;    but     M.     d'K>cayrac's    han<ls  Imperial  city. 

Were  still  contorted  by  the  pressure  Yes,  we  were  there,  masters  of  the 

to  which    tiiey    had   been  subjected  capital  of  China — at  the  very  end  of 

during   the   twenty  hours   in  which  the  map  of  the  world — at  the  poiHt 

he   was    bound.      The    delivery   of  wliich  ap[)ears   to   scho<»lboy  minds 

prisoners  was  the  direct  result  of  an  the  limit  of  creati^m.     We  held  the 

intimation    sent   to   the  Cliinose,  on  massive     four-storied    keep     which 

the  7th  October,  that  unless  all  the  frowns    like    a    line-of- battle      ship 

prisoners  still  in    their   hands   were  above  the  Gate  of  Peace ;  our  troofw 

delivered*  up  immediately,  a  gale  of  and    field    artillery    were    actually 

the   city   i)lace<l   in    our    possession  <»n    the    walls   which   command  tlie 

without   opp<>sition,   and    competent  whole   of  the   interior  of  the   city, 

persons  dej)Uted  to  conclu«le  a  i>eace,  and   they  could  move  to  any  point 

Pekin    would    be   taken    by  assault;  along  the  fifty    feet  road  which  the 

but.  if  all  the  prisoners   were  given  summit  of  the    wh.11  pre-^ents.     The 

up,  our  troops  would  not  be  allowed  walls   and   ga^es  adjoining,  together 

to  enter  the  city,  ami  tlie  livcs  and  with  some  tew  larger  double-storied 

property  of  the   inliabitants   should  buildings,    were     the    only    objects 

be  respected.  visible   from    our    position   varying 

Saturday    the    13tli    October,    at  the     universal     dun-colour    of    the 

noon,    was   the   period    fixed  on  for  city     houses    and     enclosing    walls. 

compliance  with  our  demands.     Be-  Tije  broad  street  which  leads    from 

fore  the  time  elapsed,  eleven  of  our  our  gate  into  the   city  was    packed 

Sikh  horsemen   who    had  boen   pri-  with    a    dense    crowd,   anxious    to 

s<^ners,  were  <lelivered  up  aliw,  and  make  out    the   foreigners,    and    in- 

the  remains  of  all  who  had  perished  dulging    in     sonorous    "  Ei     Yaws" 

(save  poor  Brabazon  and  the  Abbd),  at  every   novelty   which   met   their 

were  received  in   coffins.      On   the  wondering     eyes.      Electrified     in- 

17th  they  were  buried  in  the  liussian  deed   were  the  celestials  when  the 
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bands  of  a  French  regiment,  and  of  the  morning  of  the  20th,  whether, 
our  67th  and  99th,  struck  up  within  after  paying,  as  a  necessary  preli- 
the  gateway,  and  guards  presented  minary  to  further  negotiations,  a 
their  clanging  arms  as  the  Generals  sum  of  money  in  atonement  for  the 
rode  by;  but  the  climax  was  reach-  murders  committed,  he  would  on  an 
ed  when  Desborough's  guns  were  early  day  sign  the  convention  al- 
spurted  up  the  steep  stone  ramps  ready  agreed  upon  ?  His  Excellency 
which  lead  from  the  base  to  the  sum-  was  told  that  the  Summer  Palace, 
mit  of  the  wall,  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  had  been  partially  plundered 
drawn  by  six  horses  of  fabulous  before  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was 
stature,  and  driven  by  the  terrible  known,  would  now  be  entirely  de- 
barbarians  who  eat  their  enemies.  stroyed,  that  its  ruins  might  present  a 

The  surrender  was  carried  out  in  lasting  mark  of  the  abhorrence  of  the 

good  faith ;    but  the  appearance  on  British  Government  at  the  violation 

the  walls  of  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  of  the  law  of   nations  which    had 

evidently   recently   moved   into  po-  been  committed.     He  was  also  told, 

sitions   whence    our  batteries  were  that  in   case  of   refusal   to  comply 

observed,   spoke  either    of    divided  with    the   demands   now  made,  the 

counsels  or  of  tardy  resignation   on  Imperial  Palace  of  Pekin  would  be 

the  part  of  our  enemies.           "  captured,  plundered,  and  burned. 

Still  our  success  was   insufficient.  In  su[)port  of  the  ultimatu§i,  the 

No  retribution  had  been  exacted  for  1st   Division   of    the. British    force, 

the  violation  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and  with  cavalry,  proceeded  on  the  18th 

for  the  murder  of  our  countrymen,  and  19th    to    complete   the   plunder 

and  no  one  seemed  to  feel  certain  and     destruction    of    the    Summer 

whetlier  a  treaty  was  to  be  obtained  Palace,  whose  snjoke,  driven  by  the 

or  not.      It  was  useless  to  demand  northerly   wind,   hung    over  Pekin, 

the  surrender  of  the    persons   who  whilst  its  ashes   were    wafted    into 

had  instigated   the  barl)arous  treat-  the  very  streets  of  the  capital    The 

ment  of  the  prisoners,  fur  they  were  French  declined  to  take  any  part  in 

known  to  be  very  near  the  person  this  act  of  punishment — first,  because 

of   the    Emperor,    and    there    was  they  thought  the  palace  had  already 

therefore  no  chance  of  our   getting  been  destroyed  on  their  quitting  it; 

the  real   offenders.      An  atonement  and   further,   they  feared    that  this 

in   money,  fd'r  the   iniquities  perpe-  demonstration    would    frighten    the 

trated,    tljough    repugnant    to    our  Chinese  out  df  all  hope  of  making 

feelings,   appeared   to    be    the  only  any  treaty  at  all.                                 • 

kind    of   demand    with    which    the  The  result  showed   that  not  one 

Chinese      Government,      humiliated  fourth    of    the    Imperial    pavilions 

and  beaten  as  it  was,  could  be  ex-  which  constitute  the  Summer  Palace 

I>ected    to    comply.      The     readiest  had   been   even    visited   in   the  first 

means  of  obtaining  a  treaty  was  ob-  in>tance,   much    less    burned  ;    and 

viously  to  remain  at  Pekin  until  we  great    booty   was    acquired    by  the 

got  it;    but  the   French  commander  troops   employed,  as  well  as  by  the 

refused     positively     to     detain     his  members  of  the  embassy,  navy,  and 

troops   at   the  capital  after  the   1st  siaftl,  who  were  able  to  accompany 

November,  and   the  English  General  the  force.     And  so  salutary  was  tlie 

was  greatly  indisi»ose<l  to   incur   the  effect   produced   on  the  advisers  of 

risk     of    keeping    his     force    there  the  Imi)erial  crown,  that  a  letter  ac- 

throngh  the  winter,  in  the  absence  ceding  to  ail  demands  was  received 

of  complete  and  timely  arrangements  at  daylight  on  the  20th,  to  the  re- 

for  provisionment,  which  it  was  con-  newed     disappointment    of   the    2d 

sidercd  the  advanced  period  of  the  Division,    who    again    were     under 

season  rendered  impracticable.  arms  for  the  assault 

Accordingly,   on    the   18th   Octo-  On  the  22d,  the  atonement-money, 

ber,    an    ultimatum    was    addressed  amounting  to  £100,000,  was    paid ; 

by  the   Plenipotentiaries    to    Prince  and    on    the    24th,    her    Majesty's 

Koung,  requiring  him  to  reply  by  Plenipotentiary,      accompanied      by 
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the     Commander-in-Chief,    and    es-  managed,   observed    that    as    their 

corted  by  a  division  of  the  army,  administration  was   now  exclusively 

entered  in  state    and    triumph   the  placed  in  his  hands,  he  had  no  doabt 

fmtes  of  the    dim,  mysterious  city.  tlit>ir  future  Tuanagement  would    be 

The   Ambassador  was  received  by  a  more  satisfactory, 

deputation    of   Mandarins,  who    ac-  Tfie    Franco- Chinese    treaty  was 

Gompanied   Liord  Elgin  to  the  hall,  ratified     by    Baron     Gros    and    the 

three  miles  distant,  at   the  far  side  Prince  Koung  on  the  following  day. 

of  the  Tartar  city,  where  the  Prince  The   Ambjissadors    now  took   up 

Koung,  surrounded   by  the  principal  their  residence  in  Pekin,  where  they 

officers  of  state,  awaited  his  arrival.  purposed   to    remain  a  fortnight,  in 

At  five    o'clock    that    aftern(M>n,  order  to  organise  and  regulate  sub- 
ratifications   of    the   treaty   of  1858  sidiary  arrangements  with  the  Chi- 
were  duly  exchanged  by  the  repre-  nese  Govermnent. 
sentatives   of  the   sovereigns,  and   d  Measures    were    then    taken    for 
convention  signed,  which,  connnen-  breaking  up   the   British    force,  and 
cing  with  a  recital  of  the  Emperor's  for  embarking  the  troops  who  were 
regret  at  the  occurrences  at  the  Peiho  not  to  winter  in   North    China,  im- 
Forts   in   1858,   declares   Tientsin  a  mediately  on  their  arrival  at  Tien- 
free   port,   and    thereby   opens    the  tsin   at>bnt    15th    November.      The 
Peiho  fto   witliin    seventy   miles    of  despatch  to  the   rear  of  heavy  guns 
Pekin  for  the. traffic  of  the  world,  and  warlike  stores  was  commenced 
The  provisions    of    the   convention  at  once,  as  the  season  had  now  ar- 
permit   free   emigration  <)f  Chinese,  rived  when  the  river  above  Tientsin 
with  their  wives  and  families,  to  all  might  at  any  time   be   frozen  and 
parts  of  the  world,  and   transter  a  closed  f«)r  traffic, 
territory  at  Cowloon,  opf)osite  Hong  The  garrison  at  Tientsin  will  con- 
Kong,   where   our  troops   were  en-  sist  for  the  winter  of  three  regiments 
camped    in    1860,    to     the    British  of  iiifmitry — the   31st,  2d   battalion 
Crown.     An     indemnity     of    three  00th   Kifies,   and    G7th;    10th  com- 
milli(ms    sterling   to   the   British    is  pany      lloyal      Eugineers,      Desbo- 
guaranteed;      and      stipulation      is  rougii's    and    Govan^s    batteries    of 
made    fi>r    the    estahlishment   of   a  Koyal  Artillery,  and  Fane's  Horse; 
British   force  at   Tieiitsifi,  until   the  the  whole  undt-r  command  of  Briga- 
terms  are   fulfilled.      A   iK>rt,ion    of  dier  Stavely,  C.B.     The   remainder 
the    indemnity   is   to   be   paid    3 1st  of  the  force  is  dispersed  to  England, 
[gecember    1800,    whereon     Chu<an  to  India,  and  in  relief  of  regiments 
is  to  be   evacuated    bv  the   Enjrlish  whose  peritxl  of  service  in  Southern 
and   French   troojjs.     J5ut  no  provi-  China  had  elapsed, 
sion  is  made  for   the    ovacnation  of  The   Chinese   expedition    of   1860 
Canton,  to  wliich  tlie  French^are  at  has   c  )nie   to  an  end.      It   will    bo 
present  unjlerstot)d  to  he  disinclined  kindly  remembered   by  all  who  took 
to  agree.     The  reruMinder  o\'  the  in-  part  m  it  for  the  gixnl  feeling  and 
deranity  is  to  be  paid  by  periodicil  felIow«<hip  which  animated  all  men- 
instahnents  of  one-fifth  of  the  gross  hers  of  u  very  well  appointed  force; 
revenue  of  the  customs  of  China.  and  it  will   be  remembered  by  the 

After    signing     the     conventit)n,  public  as  a  distant,  difficult,  and  com- 

Lord   Elgin   ex[)ressed   a   hope   that  j'licated    operation    brought,    under 

the  treaty  would  inaugurate  .'riendly  God's  blessing,  to  a  successful  issue, 

relations  between  the  powers.  Piince  by  a  combination  of  naval,  military, 

Koung  replied   that  lie   hiinsell  had  and  diplomatic   efficiency  and   skill, 

been  about  to  utter  the  same  words  ;  which    England   has   most  cordially 

and  acknowledging  that  f«^reign    at-  jicknowledged,   and    of    which    she 

fairs  had  hitherto  been  greatly  mis-  may  be  justly  proud. 
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SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

In  the  year  1725  the  Siear  Millet  men  reported,  od  evidence,  that  the 
of  Rheims  rejoiced,  or  sorrowed,  in  cause  of  death  was  spoataoeoos  com- 
a  wife  who  was  almost  daily  Id-  bastion.  Sospicion  having  fallen 
toxicated.  One  eveoiDg,  as  he  on  one  of  the  serTints,  Stanff,  he 
deposed,  he  retired  to  b^  at  eight  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  io  1850 
o'clock,  leaving  her  in  the  kitoten.  the  long  investigation  ceased  with 
About  two  in  the  morning  he  was  the  conviction*  of  Stanff,  who  sob- 
awakened  by  a  stench  :  he  ran  sequently  confessed  his  ^uilt,  and  was 
down    to   the    kitchen,    and    there  executed. 

found    the    body   of    his    wife,    or  Between  19^5  and  1850  the  con- 

rnther   the    remains    of    her    body,  dition   of  aeieiitiflo   knowledge   had' 

lying  at  a  foot  and  a  half*s  distance  been    much   changed;    yet   even  io- 

from  the  fire.    A  part  of  the  head,  1850   the   laws  of  nature   and   the 

a    few    of    the   vert^brse,    and    the  laws    of    evidence    were    so    little 

lower  extremities,  were  all  that  re-  understood    by   the   mass   of    men, 

maioed    uocoosomed.     A   foot   and  that    Spontaneous    Ck>mba8tlon  con- 

a  half  of  the  flooring  was  buffed,  tinned    to   find    believers,  and   oon- 

but   a    knead  log    tub    and    trough  tioues  to  find  tiMsfti  stilL    We  pro- 

which    were    very    near    the    body,  pose,   therefore,    to   lay    before   our 

were  untouched.     This  was  Millet's  readers   a  full    account  of  the  evi- 

statement  on  his  trial ;    for  (owing  dence,  and  the    arguments    adduced 

to    his    having   a  very   pretty  ser-  by  those  who  believe  in  the  pheno- 

vaot-maid  in  the    house,  for  whom  menon ;  and  to  examine  these  by  the 

he  was  thought  to  have  an  attach-  light  of  positive  knowledge.    There 

ment)  a  suspicion  had  fallen  on  him  are  few  subjects  that  better  illustrate 

of  having  murdered   his  wife,   and  the  facility  with  which  theories  are 

burnt  the  body  to  avert  snspicion.  formed  and  accepted,  even  by  men 

The  defence  set  up  for  him  was,  that  whose   scientific,  training    ought   to 
the  woman  died  of  "  spontaneous  com- '  have  taught  them  more  circumspec- 

bustion  ]^  and  this  was  the  verdict  tion  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  evi- 

returned.  dence.    For  the  belief  is  not  merely 

In  the  year  1847  the  Countess  of  a  vulgar  error,  it  is  an  error  counte- 

Gorlitz    was    found    burned    in    her  nanced  by  many  scientific    authori- 

private.  apartment,  and  two  medical  ties ;  and  although,  when  we  come 
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to  examine  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded.    There  is  also  a  great  readi- 

founded,  and   the  gross  violation  of  ness   to    believe    in    the  marvelloo9. 

chemical    and     physiological     laws  Our  first  object  will  therefore  be  to 

which     it     implies,    the    value    of  examine  the  evidence, 
that   authority    will    disappear,    yet       After  noticing  the  incredulity  ez- 

the    fact    that   such    authority    can  cited  by  the  narratives,  M.  Breschet 

be    cited    for    so    preposterous     a  says  /  *^  Les  nombreuses  observations 

liypothesis    is    in    itself    instructive,  que  Ton  possdde  de  la  combostion 

and    justifies    our   particular   consi-  humaine,  et  les  historiens  qui  nous 

deration  of   it.    "We  give    below  a  les    ont    transmises,    ne    permettent 

list    of    authorities.""      It    is   unne-  pas  de  porter    Tincr^dulit^   josqu^a 

cessary   to    cite   authorities   against  nier   I'existence   de   oe   pbenomene. 

the  hypothesis :   we  shall  have  the  II    nous   sufiSra   de   nommer  Lecat, 

far  higner  authority  of  positive  laws  Vicq  d'Azir,  Lair,  Kopp,  Dnpuytren, 

to    adduce,    and  will    only  mention,  et  Marc,  pour  ne  plus  conaerver  de 

in  passing,  that  no  chemist  of  any  doute    sur   la    realit6    des    combos- 

eminence   now   sanctions    the    possi-  tions      humaines.'*       In      Hooper*8 

bility  of  the  phenomenon.     Indeed,  Medical  Dictionary  we  find  a  aimi- 

chemistry  must  relinquish  her  best-  lar    statement  :    "  The   number    of 

established  truths  before  the    hypo-  cases  on  record  is  so  considerable  as 

thesis  can  be  accepted.    But  as  this  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of 

kind  of  argument  is  more  satisfao-  some  process  of  igneous  decompoei- 

tory  to  the,  scientific  world  than  tq  tion    appearing    during    life    under 

the  general'  public,  we  shall  reserve  circumstances   quite    dififerent    from 

it  till  the  evidence  of    the  alleged  those  of   ordinary  combustion  from 

^'  cases ''  has  been  disposed  of.    In  the  apf^ication  of  fire."     Now  it  is 

minds   not    long    familiarised    with  clear    from    these    statemeDts    that 

the  certainties  of   science,  and   the  the    writers    are    very    imperfectly 

grounds  upon  which  its  conclusions  acquainted    with    the   laws   of  evi- 

are   established,   there   is   always  a  dence.     They   speak   of    '*  obserm- 

lurking  disti^st  with  regard  to  the  tions  "    and  *'  cases "  when  nothing 

conclusions  of  science,   and    a   pro-  is    more    certain,   or    indeed    more 

portionate  readiness  to  reject   them  generally    admitted,   than    thai    no 

in    favour   of    the   observations    of  single    observation    has    ever    been 

some     ''eye-witness."      There     is  made,  no  single  case  c^  spontaneous 

in    general    but    little   appreciation  combustion    has    been     established, 

of  evidence,  and  none  at  all  of  the  otherwise     all     incrednlity     would 

thousands    of    observations,    scruti-  vanish.      The    recordb    referred    to 

nised     and    verified    with     anxious  are  not  records  of  observations  and 

care,  upon  which  a  scientific  gene-  cases,  but  are  stories  purporting  to 

ralisatioo,    or    law    of     nature,    is  be  cases  —  stories  of  events   which 

♦Alberti:  Ob  ein  Mensch  von  selbsi  lebendig  entziindet,  1756;  Philosot^ieal 
Transaciions,  1774.  Lkcat:  Relation  de  trois  cos  de  combustion  AumatiM  (Precis 
des  Travaux  do  TAcad.  de  Rouen,  ii.)  Dupont  :  Diss,  de  corporis  humani  incendiis 
sponianeis^  1763.  Lair:  Essai  sur  Us  combustions  humaines  produites  par  uh 
Jong  abus  des  liqueurs  spiritueiises,  1800.  Kopp:  Diss,  de  causis  comlwtionis 
spontanece  in  corp.  hum,  faclce^  1800.  Koester  :  Diss,  de  coinbustione  torpor,  hum. 
spont.y  1804.  CuiRAC :  Consideiaiions  sur  la  combust,  humaine  (Theses  de  Paris, 
An.  xiil)  Charpentier:  Becherches  physiol.  paCluol  ei  chimiques  sur  les  phe- 
nomhies  de  la  comb,  humaine  (Bulletins  de  la  Fac.  de  Med.  de  Parls^  viL) 
FoNTEXELLE :  liecherchcs  chimiques  et  med.  sur  les  combust,  humaines  span- 
tanees,  1828.  Fodi^.re  :  Mediciiie  Legale^  iii.  Orpila  et  Devbrgik:  Cbmft. 
humaine  (Encyclopedie  Moderue,  vii.)  Brescbet:  Combustion  humaine  (Nouveau 
Diet,  de  Mt'*dicine.  Marc  :  Comb,  humaine  (Diet,  dea  Sciences  MMksales). 
Apjohn  in  Cychpcedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  Hooper's  Medical  Dietionaryt  by 
Grant,  1848.  Beck:  Med i<xil  Jurisprudence.  Strubel:  Die  SeWsiverbrennwt^ 
d^s  Menschlichen  Korpeis,  1848.  Briand  et  Chaud6:  Manuel  Complet  de  Midieine 
Legale,  1858. 
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are  explakied  on  the  assumption  of  same  an  extraordinary  process.  The 
Bpontaneous  combustion,  because  basis  of  their  argument  is  flat  igno- 
tbe  ordinary  explanations  are  at  ranee.  They  know  nothing,  and 
fault.  After  thns  oonfoanding  the  infer  all  On  a  similar  basis  many 
guess  of  a  reporter  with  an  observa-  equally  absurd  explanations  are 
tian,  the  writer  continues  :  *'  Little  daily  erected  unsuspiciously.  The 
is  distinctly  known  concerning  these  mind  in  its  impatience  cannot  rest 
mysterious  cases ;  for  it  is  a  re-  without  an  explanation  of  some 
markable  fact,  that  in  no  instance  kind.  When  men  see  huge  boulders 
?ias  any  witness  been  present  at  the  heaped  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
precise  moment  when  the  patient  rude  pulpit,  they  invent  an  ^^expla- 
took  fire."  The  stories  of  ghosts  nation/'  and  we  have  the  legend 
and  spirit-rappings  have  a  better  of  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  because  they 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  evidence,  are  not  content  to  sit  down  in 
since,  absurd  as  the  interpretations  quiet  ignorance.  When  men  see 
may  be,  the  facts  are  vouched  for  tables  moving,  and  hear  strange 
by  eye-witnesses.  In  the  storiee  of  noises  which  they  cannot  *'  ex- 
spontaneous  combustion  there  is  no  plain,"  they  straightway  begin  ex- 
eye-witness,  there  is  only  a  guess  plaining  them  as  the  work  of  spirits, 
in  the.  dark.  When  M.  Breschet  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  we 
refers  with  emphasis  to  the  histo-  hear  on  all  sides  confident  explana- 
rians  who  have  transmitted  the  tions  of  it  from  gentlemen  who 
stories,  and  thinks  that  the  reality  have  attended  chemical  lectures, 
of  the  phenomenon  is  established  and  attribute  it  to  ''ozone"  or  to 
because  respected  names  can  be  the  ^'  want  of  ozone."  In  these 
cited  among  the  believers  in  it,  he  and  a  hundred  similar  examples,  no 
forgets  thfit  these  authorities  are  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  pre- 
only  repeating  the  reports  of  igno-  sence  of  the  assumed  cause,  or  to 
rant  and  unscientific  people  narrat-  prove  that  the  particular  cauee,  if 
iog  what  they  saw  and  inferred  present,  would  necessarily  produce 
ajter  the  event.  A  list  of  names  this  particular  effect.  But  for  a 
far  more  imposing  might  be  drawn  scientific  hypothesis,  one  at  least  of 
up  as  historians  of  witchcraft  and  these  preliminaries  is  indispensable, 
apparitions.  But  the  question  is  If  observation  had  detected  any 
not.  Who  believes  the  phenomenon?  casual  relation  between  ozone  and 
it  is.  Who  has  any  direct  evidence  the  epidemic,  there  would  be  a 
to  offer?  Who  saw  the  rise  and  scientinc  justification  for  the  infer- 
progress  of  the  combustion  ?  And  ence  that  ozone  was  now  actually 
the  answer  is  simple:  The  evidence  at  work;  we  might,  provisionally, 
id  never  of  a  direct  and  positive  assume  the  presence  of  ozone,  be- 
kind.  No  one  has  ever  seen  the  cause,  if  present,  it  would  account 
phenomenon ;  no  one  pretends  to  for  the  epidemic.  Or,  on  the  other 
nave  been  present  when  the  liv-  hand,  if  the  presence  of  ozone  in 
iog  body  spontaneously  burst  into  unusual  abundance  were  proved, 
flame  ;  no  one  even  pretends  to  be  we  might  infer  that  this  was  one 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circum-  cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  then 
stances  and  conditions  preceding  proceed  tb  test  the  inference.  But 
the  event.  That  the  phenomenon  to  assume  the  presence  of  the  agent, 
ever  did  occur  is,  therefore,  wholly  and  also  to  assume  its  casnal  re- 
hypothetical.  It  is  an  ii\ference  lations,  and  to  make  both  these  as- 
called  upon  to  explain  appearances  snmpiions  merely  as  an  alleviation 
which  otherwise  do  not  seena  ex-  of  our  impatience,  may  be  the  prao- 
plicable.  Not  knowing  how*  the  tice  of  the  vaigar  —  it  is  not  the 
body  in  question  toas  burned — not  method  of  a  philosopher, 
understanding  by  what  ordinary  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  both  these 
means  it  cmdd  have  been  burned  assumptions  are  made  in  the  hypo- 
under    the    circumstances  —  men   as-  thesis   of  Spo^taneoos    Combustion. 
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Id  otter  ignorance  of  how  the  death  that   the   phenomenon   itself   is  im- 

was   caused,    men   assume    that    it  possible. 

was    caused    by   spontaneous    com-  As  we  are  addressing  the  general 

bostion  ;    and    they    imagine    they  public,  and  not  merely  a  public  of 

bring  evidence  in  proof  of  this  as-  scientific  men,  we  shall  coi^der  the 

sumption    when     they     show     how  alleged   evidence,  since,  if  we   can 

little  evidence  there  is  for  any  other,  show  that  this  evidence,  upon  which 

They  forget  that  there  is  no  evidence  so   much    reliance    is  placed,  is  ab- 

at    all.     Granting   that  it  is  abso-  solutely    worthless,    because     it     is 

Intely  impossible  to  suggest  any  ac-  never   direct,    and  never   establishes 

ceptable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  smallest   presumption   in  favour 

death,  this    impossibility    is   no  evi-  of     spontaneous    combustion     over 

dence  that  the  cause  was  spontane-  any  otlier  imaginary  cause,  we  shall 

ous    combustion :    there    is    simply  gam  a  more  willing  hearing  to  the 

absence  of  evidence.    We  cannot  ac-  scientific     arguments    which     prove 

count  for  the  phenomenon.     Nor  is  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis, 

this    difficulty  removed    by    our  in-  Liebig,  who  has  treated  this  ques- 

venting    an    explanation    which    has  tion      in      a      masterly      manner,* 

no   guarantee    of    evidence.      If    in  remarks    that    the     descriptions    of 

this  ignorance  we   must  guess   at  a  cases    which    belong     to    the    last 

cause,  the   guess  should   at  least  be  century  do  not  proceed  from  highly 

one  of  probable  or  possible  causes ;  cnltivated      physicians,      but     from 

and    spontaneous  combustion  is  im-  ignorant  persons    unpractised  in  ob- 

possthle,  servation,   and    the    descriptions    all 

The  matter  stands  thus  :   A  body  bear  the  stamp  of  untrust worthiness, 

is  found  burned  ;    the   circumstances  ^'  In  these  accounts  it  is  usually  stated 

attending  the  burning  are  unknown  ;  that    the    body    entirely  disappears 

they  have  to  be  inferred  ;    but,  in  down  to  a  greasy  stain  on  the  floor 

the  absence    of    the    usual    indica-  and  some  ^remains  of  bones,    livery 

tions,  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  one  knows    tins  to    be    impossible, 

of  the  ordinary  causes :    a  hundred  The  smallest  bit  of  bone  in  the  fire 

suppositions   are  possible,  but  there  becomes  white  and    loses   somewhat 

is  no  direct  evidence  for  any  one ;  of  its  bulk ;   but  of  its  weight  there 

each  most,    therefore,  be    tested    by  remains  from    GO    to    64   per   cent 

its    inherent     probability.     If     we  of   earthy  matter,  commonly  retain- 

said  that  the  body   was  burned   by  iog  the  original  form  of  bone."    So 

the    hot    breath    of    a    dragon,    we  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 

should  have    as    much    evidence  for  reports  of  persons  unaccustomed   to 

the  assertion  as  if  we  said  the  body  scientific    observation,    that    in    the 

spontaneously    ignited  —  that    is    to  Gorlitz  trial  the    female   attendants 

say,  we  should  have  no  evidence  at  who  had  washed    and    clothed    the 

all.      Oar    opponents),     in     refuting  dead  body  deposed  that  there  were 

the    dragon    hypothesis,     would    not  neither    arms    nor    head ;    another 

trouble    themselves    about    the    evi-  witness  saw  one  arm,  and  a  head  of 

dence,  but  would  point  out  the  high  the  size  of  a  man's  fist ;  a  third,  a 

degree  of   improbability   ig    the  as-  physician,  saw  both  arms  and   bead 

sumption  of  a  dragon,  and  the   want  of  the  usual  female  size, 

of  any   warrant  for  supposing  that  Let  us  now  examine  the  chief  cases 

the   dragon's    breath    could    burn  a  more  nearly. 

man.     In    like    manner    the  philo-  Mary    Clues,   of    Gosford    Street, 

sopher    troubles    himself    but    little  Coventry,  aged  fifty-two,   and  much 

about  the    evidence  *  of  spotitaneous  given  to  drinking,  was  found  burned 

combustion    contained    in    the    re-  to  death  one  morning.    The  following 

corded  stories,  becanse  he  can  prove  is  the  description  of  the  room  and 

*  Ltebig  :    Zv.r  Beiirtlieilvng  der  Selbstverbrennungen  des  MensclUichen  KorperSj 
1850  ;  and  in  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  xxiv. 
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the  appearance  of  the  body,  sent  to  carved  direction,  so  that  she  ap- 
the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Wilmer,  peared  to  have  been  barnt  on  her 
tjie  sargeon  :  "  Her  bed-room  was  right  side  with  %  her  back  towards 
.  next  the  street  on  the  ground  floor,  the  grate.  When  the  flames  were 
the  walls  of  which  were  plastered  extingaished,  it  appeared  that  very 
and  the  floor  made  of  bricks.  The  little  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
chimney  is  small,  and  there  was  a  farnitore  of  the  room,  and  that  the 
grate  in  it,  which  from  its  size  coald  side  of  the  bed  next  the  fire  had  sof* 
contain  bnt  a  very  small  quantity  fered  most  The  bedstead  was  super- 
of  fire.  Her  bedstead  stood  parallel  ficially  burnt;  but  the  feather-bed, 
to,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  sheets,  and  blankets  were  not  de- 
from  the  chimney.  The  bed^s  bead  stroyed.  The  curtain  on  the  other 
was  close  to  the  wall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  was  untouched,  and 
side  of  the  bed  was  a  window  open-  a  deal  door  near  the  bed  not  in- 
ing  to  the  street  One  curtain  only  jured.  I  was  in  the  room  about  two 
belonged  to  the  bed,  which  was  hung  hours  after  the  mischief  was  dis- 
on  the  side  next  the  window.  She  covered.  I  observed  that  the  walls 
was  accustomed  to  lie  upon  her  side,  and  everything  in  the  room  were 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bedstead  coloured  black.  There  was  a  very 
next  the  fire ;  and  on  Sunday  morn-  disagreeable  vapour  ;  but  I  did  not 
ing,  March  the  1st,  tumbled  on  the  observe  that  anything  was  much 
floor,  where  her  helpless  state  oblig-  burnt  except  Mrs.  Clues,  whose  re- 
ed her  to  lie  some  time,  till  a  neigh-  mains  I  saw  in  the  state  just  de- 
bour  came  accidentally  to  see  her.  scribed.  The.  only  way  I  can  ac- 
With  some  difficulty  she  was  got  count  for  it  is  by  supposing  that 
into  bied.  The  same  night,  though  she  again  tumbled  out  of  1^  on 
she  was  advised  to  it,  she  refused  to  Monday  morning,  and  that  her 
have  any  one  sit  up  with  her,  and  shift  was  set  fire  to  either  by  the 
at  half-past  eleven  one  Brooks,  who  candle  on  the  chair  or  a  coal  falling 
was  an  occasional  attendant,  left  her  from  the  grate ;  that  her  solids  and 
as  well  as  usual,  locked  the  door,  fluids  were  rendered  inflammable 
and  went  home.  He  had  placed  by  the  immense  quantities  of  spirit- 
two  bits  of  coal  quite  backward  nous  liquors  she  drank,  and  that 
upon  the  fire  in  the  grate,  and  put  when  she  was  set  fire  to,  she  was 
a  small  rushlight  in  a  candlestick,  probably  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  for 
which  was  set  on  a  chair  near  the  the  room  suffered  very  little^'*  The 
head  of  the  bed,  but  not  on  the  side  only  objection  to  this  account  is  the 
where  the  curtain  was.  At  half-  hypothesis  that  the  woman*s  body 
past  five  the  next  morning  a  smoke  was  rendered  inflammable  by  the 
was  observed  to  come  out  of  the  liquors  she  had  drunk,  a  hypo- 
window  in  the  street,  and  upon  thesis  we  shall  hereafter  show  to  be 
breaking  open  the  door  some  flames  utterly  at  variance  with  fact  Take 
were  perceived  in  the  room,  which,  that  away  and  the  case  is  simply 
with  five  or  six  buckets  of  water,  one  of  a  woman-  burnt  to  death,  and 
were  easily  extinguished.  Betwixt  being  at  the  time  either  too  drunk 
the  bed  and  the  fireplace  lay  the  re-  or  too  helpless  to  make  an  alarm 
mains  of  Mrs.  Glues.  The  less  and  which  would  have  brought  assist- 
one  thigh  were  untouched.  £xcept  ance.  We  have  cited  the  case  be- 
those  parts,  there  was  not  the  least  cause  it  is  one  constantly  referred 
remains  of  any  skin,  viscera,  or  mus-  to  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous 
cles.  The  bones  were  completely  combustion  ;  and,  for  the  same 
calcined  and  covered  with  a  whitish  reason,  we  will  give  another,  also 
efflorescence.  The  skull  lay  near  the  taken  from  the  same  source, 
head  of  the  bed,  the  legs  towards  Grace  Kett,  the  wife  of  a  fishmonger, 
the    bottom,    and    the    spine  in    a  aged  sixty,  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving 

*  Fhilos.  Transactions,  IT 74,  p.  S40. 
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ber  bedroom,  half-dressed,  to   smoke  son  who  called  him  Into  his  apart- 

a  pipe.    This  habit  cobtiDaed  seve-  ment,    which    lay   onder   Mrs.  P^a- 

tal  years.    On  the^  9th  April  1744,  cock's  room,  he  foand  a  dead  body 

she  qnitted  her  bed  as  usual :    her  lying  on  the  ground,  bnminff  with 

daughter,  who   slept    with    her,  did  fire    and    red     as     copper,  liaTiDe 

not   perceive    her    absence   till    the  dropt   down    from   the    loft,  which 

morning.     On  going   into    the   kit-  was  on   fire.     Examining   the   loft, 

ohen  sne  found  her  mother*  stretch-  he  saw  a  large  hole,  the  size  of  the 

fd  on  her  right  side  with  her  head  dead     body,    burned     through    the 

bear  the  grate.     The  body  was  ex-  boards    and    ceiling.    Having,  with 

tended  on  the  hearth,  with  the  legs  assistance,  quenchea   the   fire  aboot 

on  the  deal  floor,  and  it  had  the  ap-  the    hole,    he    examined    by    what 

pearance  of  a  log  of  wood  consum^  means  the  body  had  taken  fire,  but 

by  fire  without  apparent  flame.    On  could  find  no  cause.    There  was  do 

beholding  the  spectacle,  the  girl  ran  candle  or  candlestick  near  the  place, 

in  great  haste,  and  poured  some  water  no  fire  in  the  grate  but  what  was 

over  the  body  to  extiogaish  the  fire,  raked  in  the  ashes,  as  is  the  manner 

The   fcBtid  odour  and  smoke  which  of  preserving  fire  by  night   The  room 

exhaled  from  the  body  almost  sufib-  was    examined,    and    nothing     had 

cated  the  neighbours  who  had  hast-  taken  fire  but  that  part  of  the  floor 

ened  to  the  girl's  assistance.     The  through  which  she  had  fallen.    Even 

trunk  was  in  some  measure  incine-  a  small  basket  made  of  twigs,  and 

rated,  and  resembled  a  heap  of  coals  a  small   trunk  of  dry  wood  which 

covered    with    white    ashes.       The  lay    near    the    hole,    had    escaped. 

head,  the   arms,  the   legs,  and    the  This  phenomenon  was  the  next  day 

thighs  had  also  participated  in  the  examined  by  the  mayor,  clergymen, 

burning.     This   woman,  it   is   said,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the   city, 

had  drunk  a  large  quantity  of  spirit-  The     impossibility    of   ascertaining 

uous  liquor,  in  consequence  of  being  the  cause  of  the  fire^  the  «ctraordi- 

overjoyed  to  hear  one  of  her  daugh-  nary  circumstance  (?)  of  no  part  of 

ters    had    returned    from    (ribraltar.  the  room  being  burnt  but  the  centre 

There    was    no    fire    in    the    grate,  of  it,  through  which  she  had  faUen, 

and    the  candle   had    burnt  entirely  added  to  the  tcdl-authentieated  eir- 

out  in  the  socket  of  the    candlestick^  cumstance   of    her   recent   diabolical 

which  was  close  to  her.      Her  dress  imprecations  and    lies,  obliged  every 

consisted  of  a  cotton  gown.      These  observer  to  resolve  so  awfhl  an  event 

final  details  are  surely  sufficient    to  into    the    visitation    of   Ood^s  j«>dg- 

lead  to  a  conclusion  ?    In  a  stupe-  ment  in  the  punishment  of  so  dar- 

fied  state   of   drunkenness    she    had  ing  and  persevering  a  sinner."    That 

probably    fallen    over     the    candle,  the      Methodist     Magazine     shoold 

which  had  ignited  her  cotton  dress,  record   such   a    case   is  conceivable 

But,  even  if  this  were  not  the  cause,  enough ;  but  that  Professor  Apjobn 

it  is  certain  that  the  recorded  evi-  should,  in    the  pages   of  the  CydO' 

dence  gives  no  hint  of  spontaneous  pcsdia  of  Practical  Medicine,   repro- 

combustion.       The    old    woman    is  duce  it  as  evidence  of  spontaneoiis 

found   burned  —  cause  not  apparent;  combustion,    adding    that    lie    does 

so  that  the  verdict  might  have  been  not    solely   rely   on   the   Magazine, 

"  died  by  the  visitation  of  God,'^  as  but  has  received    confirmation  firom 

in   the   following  case,  recorded    in  '^  an    intelligent     lady    residing     in 

the    Methodist  Magazine  for    1809 :  Limerick    who    had    personally   io- 

"  Mr.  O'Neil,  keeper  of  the  almshouse  epected  the  floor  through  which  the 

in  Limerick,  was    awakened    about  hole  had  been  burned,"  is  a  oorioos 

two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a  per-  example   of  what    even   profeasiooal 

son    knocking    at    his    room    door ;  men  will  at  times  accept  as  evidence 

upon    which    he    arose,  and,  having  in  favour  of  preconceived  ideas.    It 

inquired    who    knocked,    be    opened  is  true  that  Professor  Apjohn  is,  or 

the  door ;    and  going  with  the  per-  was,  a  chemist     But  how  little  tde 
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laws  of  diemical  aoiion  were  im-  to  assert  that  the  flame  of  spoD- 
pressed  npoa  his  miod,  may  be  taoeoos  combostion  is  a  peculiar 
jadged  bf-  the  followiog  preposter-  flame,  ''  not  readily  commoDicable 
OQS  story,  which  be  also  gives :  to  ioflamiDable  bodies  placed  in  its 
A*  B.,  a  woman  of  aboat  si^ty  years  vicinity" —  an  assertion  founded  on 
of  age,  retired  one  evening  to  bed,  some  misinterpreted  facts,  and  in  glar 
with  her  daughter,  both  being,  as  ring  contradiction  with  many  other 
was  their  constant  habit,  in  a  state  facts  and  with  chemical  laws  —  yei 
of  intoxication.  A  little  before  day  he  mast  be  perfectly  aware  that,  in 
some  members  of  the,  family  were  the  recorded  cases,  while  some  ob- 
awakened  by  an  extremely  offensive  jects  escape  combustion,  there  are 
smoke,  which  filled  their  apartment ;  always  other  objects  which  Tiave 
and  on  going  into  the  chamber  where  been  burned  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult 
the  old  woman  and  her  daughter  for  him  to  show  why  the  old  wo- 
slept,  they  found  the  smoke  to  pro-  man's  night-dress  <should  ignite, 
ceed  from  the  body  of  the  former,  and  not  the  sheets  in  contact  with 
*'  which  appeared  to  be  burning  that  dress.  We  assert,  that  if  the 
with  an  internal  fire.  It  was  as  body  were  on  the  floor  there  is 
black  as  coal,  and  the  smoke  issued  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ej>cape 
from  every  part  of  it.  The  com-  of  the  bed-clpthes ;  if  the  body 
bustion  having  been  arrested,  which  were  in  the  bed,  the  escape  of  the 
was  effected  with  difficulty,  although  bed-clothes  is — a  fiction.  **  Accord- 
there  was  no  flame,  life  was  found  ing  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
completely  extinct."  Up  to  this  the  relations,  who  is  represented  as 
point  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  a  woman  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
but  we  must  call  attention  to  one  there  was  no  fire  whatever  in  the 
important  detail :  no  mention  is  room.''  Perhaps  so;  but  were  there 
made  of  the  position  of  the  body ;  no  matches  ?  no  lighted  candle  ?  no 
we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  on  means  of  setting  combustible  bodies 
the  floor,  at  some  distance  from  the  alight  ?  On  this  point,  silence.  '*  The 
bed,  or  in  the  bed.  Yet  the  absence  subject  had  been  grossly  intempe- 
of  this  statement  vitiates  what  fol-  rate  for  several  days  before  her  de- 
lows :  "  Her  daughter,  who  slept  in  cease,  having  drunk  much  more 
the  same  bed,  sustained  no  injury;  ardent  spirit  at  this  period  than 
nor  did  the  combustion  extend  to  the  usual.''  Thatt  according  to  the 
bed-elotlieSy  which  exhibited  no  other  professor,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
traces  of   fire  than  the   stains    pro-  case. 

duced  by  the  smoke."  This  pre-  Yet  it  is  **  from  the  cases  just  re- 
servation of  the  bed-clothes,  which,  lated,  and  from  several  others  which 
Professor  Apjohn  is  careful  to  in-  might  be  quoted,''  that  a  grave  pro- 
form  us,  was  confirmed  by  the  Bev.  fessor,  in  a  medical  treatise  of  aatho- 
Mr.  Ferguson  of  Dublin,  is  either  rity,  which  would  be  looked  op  to 
the  most  irrelevant  detail  a  scien-  by  hundreds  of  practitioners,  con- 
tific  man  could  possibly  adduce^  or  ceives  it  to  be  '*  fully  proved  that 
is  a  miracle  which  must  have  stag-  the  human  body  is  capable  of  being 
gered  a  chemist :  it  is  utterly  irrele-  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  to  nnder- 
vant  if  the  body  were  not  tn,  or  •  go  spontaneously,  or  upon  the  con- 
close  to,  the  bed,  since  in  that  case  tact  of  flame,  rapid  changes  ana- 
there  could  be  no  reason  to  expect  logons  to  those  which  may  be 
the  bed-clothes  to  be  ignited ;  and  effected  by  the  agency  of  fire." 
he  might  as  well  have  laid  stress  on  More  worthless  evidence  was  never 
the  fact  of  some  curl  paper  on  the  bronght  forward  to  support  a  more 
table  having  escaped.-  It  is  a  miracle  improbable  hypothesis 
if  the  burning  body  were  in  *  the  Let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  cases  ad- 
bed,  and  the  bed-clothes  escaped;  duced  by  other  writers.  The  Coun- 
for  although  Professor  Apjohn,  in  tess  Cornelia  Band!,  of  Cesena,  in 
common   with  some  others,  chooses  Italy,  aged    sixty-two,   in   excellent 
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health,   and  not  given    to   iotoxica-   iog,    when   the    yonng   woman    re- 
tion,  was  accostomed    to  bathe  her   turned  to .  her  work.    After  knook- 
body  in  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,   ing  and  calling,  and  having  waited 
One     evening,    having     felt     very   till   half-past  eleven,  this  person,  by 
drowsy,   she  retired    early   to    bed.   the  aid  of  a  man  who  lived  below. 
Her   maid   remained    with    her   till   got  in  throngh  a  back  window,  and 
she  fell  asleep,  and  then  quitted  the   opened  the  door.    On  looking  within 
room  to  return   the   next   morning,   a  screen,  which  went  right  across  the 
and  find  the  remains  of  her  mistress   room,  and  was  fitted  to  the  ceiling, 
in  a  horrible  condition.    At  the  dis-   she    discovered   Hannah,   or   rather 
tance    of    four    feet   from    the  bed   her   mutilated  remains.     The   bonee 
was  a  heap  of  ashes,  in  which  the   were  lying  near   the  middle  of  the 
legs  and  arms  were  alone  untouched ;   floor,  wherein  a  hole  of  about  four 
between  the  legs  lay  the  head.    The   feet  in   diameter    was   quite    burnt 
brain,  together  with   half  the  pos-   away,  and    the   bones  were  on  the 
terior  part  of  the  craniom  and  the   ground,  about  a  foot  beneath   that 
whole    chio,    had    been    consumed ;   part   of  the   floor.    The   flesh    was 
three  fingers  were  found  in  a  state   entirely  burnt  off  the  bones  of  the 
of   coal,  and  the  body  was  reduced   whole  body,  except  a  small  part  on 
to  ashes,  which,  when  touched,  left   the  skull,  a   little   on   one   of    the 
on  the  fingers  a  fat  and  foetid  mois-   shoulders,    the    lower    part    of    the 
ture.     A  small    lamp    which    stood    right  leg  and  foot,  which  was  burnt 
on  the  floor  was  covered  with  ashes,    off  at  the  small,  almost  as  if  cut  off 
and  contained    no    oil.    The   tallow   and  left  lying  there.     The  stocking 
of  two    candles  was  melted  on   the   was  burnt  ojf  as  far  as  the  leg,  ana 
table,  but  the  wicks   still  remained,    no   farther.     The    howels    remained 
and    the    feet    of    the    candlesticks   unconsumed.     One    of    the    sleepers 
were    covered    with   moisture.     The    which  lay  under  the  shoulders,  was 
bc^    was    not   deranged;    the   bed-    burnt  almost  through.    Part  of  the 
clothes  and  coverlid  were  raised  up,   head  lay  on  the  planks  at  the  edge 
as  is  the  case  when  a  person  gets   of    the    hole,    and   near    it   was   a 
out  of  bed.    We  do  not  profess  to    candlestick,  with  a  part  of  a  candle 
expl&in  the  cause  of  death  in    this   in  it,  thrown  down,  but  it  did  not 
case.     As  in  so   many  other    cases,    appear  to  have  touched  any  part  of 
the  details  are  too  scanty  for  jadg-    the  body,   or  to  have  set  anything 
ment.    But  there  is   no   one   detail   on   fire(?)    The    leg   of    the   rnsh- 
which  points  to  a  spontaneous  igni-   bottomed  chair,  and  about  half  the 
tion  of  the  body.  bottom,  were  bumt|  so  far  as  they 

Dr.  Beck  quotes,  with  great  con-  were  within  compass  of  the  hole  in 
fidence,  the  following  case,  for  which  the  fioor,  and  no  farther.  Is  it  jus- 
he  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  tifiable  to  see  any  evidence  of  spoo- 
W.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  New  York :  taneous  combustion  in  this  story  ? 
Hannah  Bradsbaw,  aged  about  How  can  any  one  assume  that  the 
thirty,  was  a  lieallhy,  hearty -look-  candle  did  not  set  anything  on  fire? 
ing  woman,  neat  in  her  person  No  one  was  present  from  the  com- 
and  manner  of  living,  but  not  re-  mencement  to  the  close;  no  one, 
markable  for  sobriety  or  chastity,  'therefore,  could  say  what  had  been 
On  the  evening  of  the  31^  Decem-  the  course  of  events.  A  similar  ob- 
ber  she  desired  a  young  woman ^  jection  falls  upon  the  next  case : — 
who  worked  for  her,  and  was  going  ,  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^aiiam 
home,  to  come  again  early  the  next  shepherd,  it  appears  that  on  the  16th 
mormng ;  and  about  Feven  o  clock  ^arch  1802,  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  same  evening  another  acquam-  Massachusetts,  the  body  of  an  elderly 
tance  parted  from  her,  at  which  woman  disappeared  in  the  space  of 
time  she  seemed  to  have  drunk  a  about  one  hour  and  a  hal£  Part  *of 
little  too  freely.  She  was  neither  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  and  the 
heard  nor  seen  till    the   next  morn-    rest  wore  gone  out    The  old  woman 
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remfiined   awake    to  take  care  of  the  and  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  head.    The 

Loose.    Soon  after,  one  of  the  grand-  skin  and  celhilar  tiasue  of  the  body  were 

children  came  home,  and  diBCovered  the  much  chaired :  the  thighs  not  to  the  same 

floor  near  the  hearth  to  be  on  fire.     An  extent;    and  the  burning    had  ceased 

alarm  was  given,  a  light  brought,  and  about  midway  between  the  knees  and 

means  taken  to  extinguish  iL     While  feet,   where  there  was  a  reddish  and 

these  things  were  doing,  some  singular  slightly  blistered  line.    The  back  was 

appearances  were  observed  on  the  hearth  not  so  much  destroyed.    The  pharynx, 

and  contiguous  floor.    There  was  a  sort  oesophagus,  &a,  exhibited  no  appearance 

of  greasy  eoot  and  ashes,  with  the  re-  of  burning.    The  villous  coat  throughout 

mains  of  a  human  body,  and  an  unusual  was  much  congested,  and  that  of  the 

smell  in  the  room.    All  the  clothes  were  stomach  presented  those  cherry-red  ap- 

consumed.     The  fire  had  been  small"  *  pearances,  With  thickening,  which  are 

CI      11  o     -n      •     1.  •  sometimes  noticed  in  the  stomachs  of 

Small  ?    But  is  there  any  necesBity  drunkards.    It  was  almost  empty,  gave 

for  its  having  been  large  ?    One  «park  out  no  smell  of  alcohol,  nor  did  the  con- 

Boffices  to  kindle  a  hage  flame  id  a  tents,  on  after  examination.    On  open- 

Bubstanoe  readily  combostible.  ing  the  peritoneum,  there  was  a  great 

We  will  not  repeat  Liebig's  analysis  escape  of  fetid  gas.    The  bowels  were 

of   the  case  reported   by   Battaglio,  healthy,  but  dry  from  heat    The  state 

which  he  has  completely  exposed.    Let  of  the  heart,  blood,  and  lungs,  could  not 

us  rather  quote  the  very  modern  exam-  ^  examined. 

pie  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal       "  On  mqmry,  T  found  t^ie  wretdied 

of  Medical  Science,  December  1852,  P^^^ »  ^''^''^  ^^  ^  the  followmg:  He 

the  renorter  beinir  a  medical  man  •—      ^^  ^®^^  ^  ^^^^^'  ®®  '^^®  ^^^^^  ^^ 
ine  reporter  oemg  a  meaicai  man  .—     ^^^^^j  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July  ardent  spirits,  daiiy,  on  an  average,  a 
last,  the  body  of  John  Anderson,  set  50,  a  common  botUefUl,  besides  porter,  beer, 
about  five  feet  four  ioches  in  height,  and  &c. ;  left  Nairn  on  the  day  of  Ms  death 
of  a  spare  habit,  a  carter  of  wood  from  intoxicated ;  in  passing  an  intermediAe 
the  forest  of  Darnaway  to  the  pier  of  village,  was  seen  coming  on  *  all  fours ' 
Nairn,  and  a  notorious  dram  -  drinker,  out  of  one  of  those  many  '  publics*  whicli 
was  found  dead  by  the  road-side,  seven  are  the  opprobria  of  our  smaller  towns 
miles  from  Nairn,  and  in  a  state  of  com-  and  villages  in  the  norUi  of  Scotland, 
bustion,  the  process  having  proceeded  so  He  was,  however,  one  of  those  '  soaking' 
far  as  blackening  and  charring  of  the  individuals,  who  much  sooner  lose  the 
body  and  head,  and  complete  dis6gura-  locomotive  balance  than  a  knowledge  of 
tion  of  the  features — so  much  so,  that  his  situation  and  work ;  hence,  when  on 
the  person  was  only  recognised  from  his  his  cart,  he  could  talk  and  manage  his 
horses  and  carts  being  known.  The  case  horses  tolerably  well.  He  had  a  brother 
was  taken  up  medico  legally  by  the  Pro-  carter  with  him,  a  neighbouring  toll- 
curator-Fiscal  of  the  county  of  Nairn,  keeper,  who  was  sober ;  and  they  parted 
and  I  was  requested  to  inspect  the  body,  compary  at  the  toll-gate  of  Harmu>r, 
and  report  On  approaching  the  unfor-  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  Where  the 
tunate  man's  dwelling,  on  the  forenoon  body  was  found.  Before  this,  however, 
of  8U t  July,  I  found  that  the  funeral  had  Anderson  wished  his  pipe  to  be  lit  and 
passed  on  to  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  handed  to  him ;  but  his  friend,  thinking 
of  Dyke ;  and,  after  a  little  explanation  that  ho  had  no  need  of  a  smoke,  merely 
to  the  attendants,  I  succeeded  in  getting  put  a  little  fire  on  the  old  tobacco  ash, 
a  hurried  autopsy  within  the  church,  when  ho  drew,  and  immediately  said, 
On  removing  the  grave-sheet,  I  foun(jl  a  '  She  is  not  in.'  The  conversation  went  • 
black,  incinerated,  and  stiffened  body,  on  for  ton  minutes,  when  the  poor  man 
The  legs  and  arms  were  crossed,  the  turned  hie  horses'  heads  homewards, 
latter  raised  from  the  chest.  The  posi-  All  this  time  the  pipe  was  in  his  hand, 
tion  was  one  of  ease ;  and  the  body  had  The  tollman,  who  was  much  on  the  road 
not  been  touched  since  first  rolled  up.  with  him,  declared  that  Anderson  seldom 
The  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  were  burned  lighted  his  own  pipe,  and  never .  almost 
away,  teeth  clenched,  and  from  the  knew  him  to  carry  lucifert.  The  dress 
mouth  bubbled  out  some  white  fix>th  was  a  woollen  shirt,  canvass  fVock,  cordu- 
and  gas.  The  lining  membrane  on  the  roy  trousers,  and  a  'wideawake.'  The 
inside  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  was  quite  weather  was  very  warm  and  dry.  When 
burned ;  also  the  edges  of  the  tongue,    a  little  &rtber  on  bis  way  homewardSi 

"*"  Beck,  p.  577. 
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smoko  was  seen  rising  up  from  the  cart  Continental  physiologists  of  cminenoe. 

in  which  the  man  was,  and  which  con-  Such  a  state  of  matters  I  know  has  been 

taincd  a  good  deal  of  hay,  by  a  herd-boy  regarded  by  many  as  almost  fitbulous; 

on  a  neighbouring  rising-ground,  about  but  the  numbers  of  general  instances 

one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant    The  man  from  good  authorities,  and  from  all  parts 

was  next  seen  to  descend  from  the  cart^  of  the  world,  of  spontaneous  oombnfition, 

to  stand,  then  to  stagger  and  fall.    The  or,  as  Beck  more  properly  terms  it,  pre- 

horses  stood  still.    In  a  few  minutes  tematural  combustibility  of  the  human 

smoke  again  appeared  from  the  ground,  body,  and  written  on  by  Dr.  Mason  Good, 

when  the  boy  ran  down,  and  found  the  and  received  into  the  Statistical  Nosology   * 

body  lifeless,  black,  disfigured,  and  burn-  from  the  General  Register  Office,  now  in 

iog.    He  hurried  to  a  cottage  close  by,  the  hands  of  most  medical  practitioneEB, 

and  returned  with  a  woman  barring  a  under  the  appellation  of  cai€tcaun8  ebri' 

water-pai],  with  which  they  drew  water  osa^  show  that  the  doctrine  cannot  be 

several  Jimes  from  a  rivulet  almost  at  wholly  set  aside." 
their  feet,  and  thereby  extinguished  the  •  i      i.         i. 

burning  body  and  garments.    The  posi-       First  remark  the   reliance  placed 

tion  was  on  the  back,  inclining  to  one  on  the  numbers  of  •*  iostanceB  from 

side;  arms  and  legs  as  before  mentioned,  good  authorities"  —  instances  which 

The  time  tliat  elapsed  between  the  boy  the  reader  has  been  able  to  appre- 

seeing  the  man  come  down  from  his  cart  ciate  —  and   then  examine  the    evi- 

and  the  water  being  dashed  on,  is  repre-  dence    here    offered.     In    the    first 

sented  as  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  place,  the  testimony  is  that  of  a  toU- 

The  body  was  wrapped  into  a  sheet,  and  keeper  and  a  herd   boy,  surely  not 

removed  home.    The  pipe  j-as  found  the  most  reliable  sources   to  which 

lymg  below  the  tK)dy  with  the  cap  on,  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  accuracy  in  de- 

apparently  as  it  had  been  put  mto  his    a^,;^*:^^      ti>^«   o^k^a.^^  »i;o4   i»a«a 
\Xx.A»    fvu^  «i«frK«o  ™^««  oil  «/N««„«.«/i    ficnption.    Inen  observe  wnat  were 

eSt  tl^^^^^^^^^  ^^  V^ii^^*."?^'- K '''S  "^^ 

tftusers,  where  the  burning  had  ceased,    ^^^  cAarrcd  — that  is.  burned,  as  it 

and  a  small  portion  of  the  shirt,  frock,  ajways    is    superficially    when     Uie 

and  hat,  immediately  between  the  body  clothes  take  fire.    The  mans  clothes 

and  the  ground.    There  was  none  of  the  were    woollen    shirt,    canvass    frock, 

hay  burned.  and    corduroy  trousers,  which,  once 

'^Remarks.  —  The  case  at  first  sight  ignited,  would  in  the  open  ahr  burn 

appeared  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  well  enough.     He   was  drunk.      He 

clothes  having  by  some  means  caught  fire,  had  a  lighted  pipe,  which  was  found 

and  the  smoke  therefrom  producing  death  under  bis  body.    The  cart  was  full 

by  asphyxia— the  subject  being  much  in-  of  hay.     The  clothes  were  consumed, 

toxicated ;  but  second  thoughts  demon-  ^^^^^    where    the    burning    of   the 

strated  a  few  points  not  reconcilable  to  ^^^^  ^^  ceased -or,  to  state  the 
my  mind  with  this  view,  such  as  the  ^  accnratelv  the  burning  of 

position  on  the  back,  &c.-the  event  ?hT  b^S^  S  whe^^^^^ 

takmg  place  in  the  open  air — ngidity  of  ^"^   »'""/  *^*»o'^  wu«w   wi«   •^^u.^^ 

the  limbs— no  trace  of  fire— and  the  ra-  ^^  i^^.  clothes  ceased. 
pidity  and  extent  of  the  combustion,        *t  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  «- 

whilst  this  latter  (compared  with  the  amples.    One  more  case,  that  of  the 

accounts  of  martyrs,  suttees,  and  others  Countess  Gdrlitz,   shall  suffice.     On 

who  have  been  consumed,  and  the  great  the  13lh  June  1847,  between  three 

quantity  of  fuel  and  the  time  that  have  and  four  in   the   afternoon,  on    her 

been  required),  and  no  apparent  struggle  husband's   going  out   to  dinner,   the 

or  attempt  having  been  made  to  cast  ofiF  Countess,  a    healthv    active    woman 

the  burning  garments,  or  to  (fuench  the  q{   forty-six,    rethred    to    her    apart- 

flames  in  the  brook  running  alongside,  ^g^t    ^^    arrange    some    household 

whilst  the  man  was  not  at  all  in  a  state  matters,  as  was  her  wont.    The  ser- 
of  insensibility  from  his  potations,  led  ^    ^        ^  ^^^^   ^^  permission 

me  to  the  belief,  that  it  was  no  ordinary  .         *      ,  ^X     rrv.^     «.v<..f  JL»f     ^w^ 

combustion  from  the  application  of  fire.  ^PJ^    .««'•    ^he    apartment    oon- 

I  have,  then,  been  induced  to  regard  it  8^^^^^  <>f  .  ^^    antechamber,    and    a 

as  a  case  of  progressive  igneous  dccom-  chamber,  into  which  opened  a  BOrt 

position,  commencing  during  life  without  of  closet,  large  enough  to  conUm  aa 

the  application  or  approach  of  any  hot  or  ottoman,    on    which    she    commonly 

burning  body,  aa  believed  in  by  several  took  her  siesta.     In  one  corner    of 
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the  room  was  a  Hassian  stove,  and  and  nearly  in  its  centre  was  an  almost 
in  another'  her  schreibpulty  a  writing-  oval  hole  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
desk,  which  those  unacquainted  the  hair  mattress  and  stuffing.  On 
with  German  furniture  may  form  proceeding  to  view  the  body,  Dr. 
an  idea  of  by  imagining  a  large  Graff  observed  the  remaining  slipper 
chest  of  drawers,  with  a  folding-  on  one  of  the  feet,  and  uninjured, 
board  to  serve  as  writing-table.  The  dress  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
On  his  return  in  the  evening,  the  body  was  almost  wholly  consumed. 
Count  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  The  head  exhibited  the  form  of  a 
anteroom,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  in  which 
he  went  out  again.  This  was  about  the  mouth  was  imperfectly  distin- 
seven.  He  came  back  at  nine.  Dur-  guished,  with  the  charred  tongue  pro- 
ing  his-absence  a  bright  light,  which  trnding  from  it.  The  body  lay  on  its 
speedily  disappeared,  had  been  no-  left  side,  the  head  and  chest  retracted, 
ticed  at  the  closet  window,  And  a  the  neck  everywhere  blackened  and 
thick  smoke  from  the  chimney  which  charred,  as  were  the  skin  and  mus- 
corresponded  with  the  stove  in  the  des  on  the  fore  and  upper  parts  of 
parlour.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Count  the  chest,  the  former  being  thus 
ordered  the  servants,  who  had  then  affected  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
returned,  to  go  in  search  of  their  mis-  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  marks  of 
tress :  they  not  obtaining  entrance,  the'  action  of  fire  did  not  extend 
workmen  were  sent  for  to  break  quite  so  far  along  the  back  part  of 
open  the  doors,  which  were  locked,  the  trunk.  The  joints  of  both  np- 
The  keys  were  afterwards  not  to  be  per  extremities  were  flexed,  and 
found.  The  smoke  which  issued  their  surfaces  charred,  except  at  the 
from  the  rooms  prevented  their  hands.  The  left  shoulder  and  the 
being  entered  till  one  of  the  win-  right  elbow-joints  were  laid  open, 
dows  was  forced.  On  this  being  From  the  former  of  these  the  black- 
done,  flames  burst  out  simultane-  ened  humerus,  and  from  the  latter 
ously  from  the  hangings,  the  writ-  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
ing-desk,  and  the  floor  underneath  protruded.  The  skin  in  the  vicinity 
it.  The  dead  body  ,of  the  Conn-  of  the  left  knee  was  slightly  acted 
'tess  was  found  a  foot  from  the  on.  The  body  exhaled  an  empyreu- 
writing-desk,  with  the  feet  towards  matic  odour.  The  further  exami- 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  the  nation  of  it  was  objected  to. 
head  towards  the  window.  There  u  considering  (1)  that  the  deceased 
was  no  appearance  of  fire  about  had  been  in  fuU  bodily  vigour ;  (2)  that 
It,  or  at  the  part  of  the  mlaid  she  had  been  seen  by  her  servants  the 
floor  on  which  it  rested.  On  its  evening  before  in  good  health ;  (3)  that 
removal  a  few  buckets  or  water  ghe  had  not  gone  to  bed,  but  must  have 
sufficed  to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  been  occupied  at  her  writing-desk ;  (4)  • 
this  being  effected,  a  rush  of  smoke  that  in  case  of  the  fire  having  been  acci- 
issued  from  the  open  door  of  the  dental,  she  might  have  escaped  from  it, 
closet,  which  was  found  to  proceed  or  at  least  have  called  for  assistance,  of 
from  the  ottoman  being  on  fire,  which  there  was  no  indication,  though  she 
No  other  object  in  this  apartment  was  close  to  a  window;  and  (5)  that  as  the 
was  touched,  and  in  front  of  the  traces  of  the  fire  and  the  carbonieation  of 
ottoman  lay  one  of  the  Countess's  ^®  ^^^  ^®'®  chiefly  about  the  head, 
slippers  uninjured.  On  the  follow-  and  that  the  open  mouth  and  protruded 
ing  morning.  Dr.  Graflf  was  called  *^°8^«  ^^f?   indicative  of  suffocation 

in    officially,  and    found    the  apart-  ^°V>P^''k°^.i*''^^I^k,'  Vi^'^^/v^v,"^ 

V    vi«  .J,            .v«  SM     ««  »p  .V  ^^  ^^  ^g  highly  probable  that  this  had 

ments  m  that  state  of  disorder  usual  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  inBt^nces  of  what  is 

after  a  fire.     The  wntingd^k  had  termed  spontaneous  cmibustion ;  a Bnppo- 

been    mostly    consumed,    and     the  gition,  in  his  opinion,  which  alone  could 

papers    it     had     contained,    partly  explain  the  circuaistaQces  that  the  de- 

burned,     lay    scattered    about     the  ceased  had  been  unable  to  call  for  assist- 

room.     The  ottoman  was  displaced,  anoe  or  to  save  herself,  as  she  must  have 
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done  had  the  light  on  the  writiog-desk   and  on  a  part  of  the  floor  to  which 
caught  her  hair  or  head-drees."  the    fire    had    not    extended.    The 

This   opinion    Dr.    Graff   so   far   doors  and  windows  were  closed,  so 
qnalified    next    day,   as    to    report   that  the  desk  and  floor  were  rather 
fortlier  that   his   conclosion    in   re-   charred    than   barned.    Besides,  the 
gard    to    the    high    probability   of  disffroportwn  between  the  extent  of 
death    by   spontaneous   combustion,   the   burns   on   the    body   and    the 
in    this   instance,  was  a   hypothesis   quantity   of    the    oombnstibles   con- 
only   admissible   in    the   absence    of  sumed  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
indicationa  of  violence  on  the  hody^   to  admit  that  they  bad  been  caused 
the  abstract  possibility  of  which  he   by   the    burning   of  the    furniture, 
was' not  prepared  to  deny.     Another   Dr.  Siebold  further  contended,  that 
report  was  furnished    by  Dr.  Steg-   spontaneous  combustion  alooe  could 
mayer  in  December  1847,  in  which   satisfactorily    explain     the    circum- 
be  could  not  say  whether  there  had   stances    of   the    case :   such*  as   the 
or  had    not    been    anything  in    the   limitation    of    the    burning   to   the 
mode  of  life  or  constitution  of  the   upper  part  of  the  body  and  of  the 
Countess  which   supported    the    by-   dress,  while  it  had  extended  to  the 
pothesis  of  spontaneous  combustion ;   upper  extremities ;  the  greasv  coat- 
but  Dr.  Siebold,  on  the  12th  April   ing  on  the  mirror  and  the  oil-paiot- 
1848,  sent  in  a  report  decidedly  to   ing ;    and    the   appearance   of    the 
the   effect   that   the    Countess    had   burned   parts.    Supposing   that   the 
perished     by    spontaneous    combus-   combustion  had  begun  at  the  head, 
tion ;  and  in  proof  of  the  occasional   and    that   the  eyes   had   only  been 
occurrence    of  such  a   phenomenon,   partially  involved    in   it,  the  Coao- 
he    referred    to    the  cases  collected   tess  might  at  the  moment  have  been 
by  Devergie  in    his  article    in    the   in  a  state  to  run  to  the  bell-pall, 
hidionnaire  de  Medicine.    He  view-    and  in  her  agony  to  pull  it  till  it 
ed   the  body  on    the  night   of   the   gave  way.     The  flame  seen  from  a 
fire.    The  surface  of  the  head  and   house    opposite    the   closet   window 
neck    had    a   phining   fatty  appear-   showed  that  she  had  been  lying  on 
ance,  as  if  covered  with  a  coat  of  the    ottoman    when    the    head    had 
varnish.     Tliere  toere   no    marks  qf  taken  fire  [not  a  bad  example  this 
fire  an  the   clothes  anywhere  beyond   of  the  way  events  are  shoum !] ,  which   _ 
ike  margins  of  the  bums  on  the  body,    accounted    for   the    hole   burned   in 
Although  the  death  of  the  Coun-    the  ottoman,  as  well  as  the  finding 
tess  took  place  in  June,  it  was  not   the  slipper  in  this  room.     He  fur- 
until  the  26th  November  that   the   ther  conjectured  that   the  Countess 
Count    intimated    that    an    inquest   was  in  the  act   of  running  to   the 
would  be  held.    Next  day  the  cook   window  to  call  for  assistance  when 
*    detected  a  quantity  of  greenish  mat-   she  had   fallen    before   the  writiog- 
ter  (verdigris)  in  a  sauce   intended   desk  and  set  it  on  fire, 
for   the    Count.      About   the   same       This  case  is  of  great  interest,  as 
time  suspicion  was  awakened  against  presenting   many   of    those   inexpli- 
the    man-servant,    Stauff,    from    the   cable   details  which   in   other  cases 
discovery  of  some  jewels  belonging   have  led  to  the  inference  of  spon- 
to  the  Countess   in   the   possession   taneous     combustion.     Indeed,     the 
of  one  of  his  relatives  at  a  distance,    account  of  the  position  of  the  body 
Yet,  in  ^pite  of  the  suspicions  against   and  the  state  of  the  ejects  in  the 
Stauff,  Dr.  Siebold  considered,  from    room  is  snob  as  to  baffle  every  at- 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  burn-   tempt    at    explanation.      Neverthe- 
ing  of  the  Countess  could  not  have   less,    there    was    evidence     against 
been  the  result  of  design  nor  of  ac-   Stauff  sufficient  to  convict  him,  and 
cident.     The     combustion     of    the   he    confessed    the    crime.    His  con- 
desk  and  the    portion  of   the   floor   fession  makes  us  fully  alive  to  the 
could  not  have  done  it    The  corpse   facility  with  which  our  guesses  mav 
was  found  out  of  the  reach  of  these,   shoot   wide    of    the  mark,    though 
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seeming     probable.      Read      again  eKperience  to  believe  that   dranken 

Siebold's   conjectures,   and    compare  persons ,  or  persons  stupefied  by  the 

it  with   this  confession  of  the  mar-  smoke,  may  have  perished    without 

derer.    StaofiT  declared  that  he  had  raising    any  alarm.    The    foUowing 

entered  the  room  of  the  Countess  to  case,  given  in  the  Journal  of  a  NaJtii- 

announce    that    he    was   going    out,  rcdisi^  will  show  this:    A  travelling 

when,  finding  no  one  in  the  room,  he  man,  one  winter's  evening,  laid  him- 

was    tempted    by    eome   articles    of  self   down  upon  the  platform  of   a 

value   he    saw  there   to   commit   a  limekiln,  placing  his   feet,  probably 

robbery.      While     doing     so      the  numbed  with  cold,  upon  the  heap  of 

Countess  came  in  :    a   struggle   took  stones  newly  put  on  to  burn  through 

place,    and    he   seized    her    by    the  the  night    Sleep  overcame  him  in 

throat  and  strangled  her.     He  after-  this  situation,  the  fire  gradually  ris- 

wards  placed  the  body  on  a  chair,  ing  and   increasing,  until   it  ignited 

and,  putting  around  it  a  quantity  of  the  stones  upon  which  his  feet  were 

combustible  articles,  set  fire  to  them,  placed.     Lulled   by  the  warmth,  the 

We  here  see  the  value  of  Siebold^s  man  slept    on  ;    the    fire    increased, 

induction,   that  the   body  could  not  until  it  burned  one  foot  (which  was 

have  been  burned  by  accident,  nor  probably  extended  over  a  vent-hole), 

by  design,   because  there  was  not  a  and  part  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle, 

sufficient    quantity    of    combustibles  entirely  off,  consuming   that  part  so 

to  account  for  so  great  an  extent  of  effectually,  that   a   cinder-like    frag- 

barning.    This  induction  is  one  con-  ment  was    all  that  remained  —  and 

stantly   made  ;    the    fact    being,    as  still  the  wretch  slept    on  1    and    in 

Liebig    remarks,   that  the   cause    of  this  state  was  found  by  the  kiln-man 

death    by  burning  has    this    pecnli-  in  the  morning.     Insensible  to  any 

arity,    that    it    consumes    the    fuel  pain,  and  ignorant  of  his  misfortune, 

which  supports  it,  so  that  the  fuel  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  missing  his 

does  not  remain  unaltered,  like  the  shoe,  requested  to    have    it    found; 

knife  with  which  a  man   has   been  and  when  he  was  raised,  putting  his 

murdered.    Had  there  not  been  the  burnt  limb  to  the  ground  to  support 

discovery  of  the  jewels   in  Stauff's  his  body,  the  extremity  of  his  leg 

possession,    and    some    other     facts  bone  crumbled  into  fragments.    Still 

tending  to  criminate   him,   and  had  he  expressed  no  pain,  and  probably 

the  cause    of   the  Countess's    death  felt  none.     Had  the  fire  extended^fur- 

remained  a  mystery,  we  should  have  ther,  this  man  would  have  been  burnt 

seen    this    story    quoted    in    cyclo-  to  death  slowly  while  sleeping,  and 

paedias     and     treatises    as    one    of  would  have  never  made  an  effort  to 

the    striking    "cases"    of    spontan-  escape. 

eons     combustion      And      certainly,  We  close  here  that  part    of   our 

until    the    murderer    confessed     his  argument  which  relates  to  the  evi- 

guilt,  the  *'  evidence''  was  of  such  a  dence    of     cases.      Eeviewing    this 

character  as  to  lend    itself   to    the  evidence,    we    find    that,   even    on 

wildest  suppositions.    It  is  the  same  the    very    questionable     assumption 

with  the  other  cases.    Had  any  one  of  the  testimony  having  been   both 

been  present  during  any  of  the  re-  accurate  and  exhaustive,  there    has 

corded  esses,  he  would  doubtless  have  been    nothing    whatever    to    prove 

been  able  to  clear  up  all  its  seeming  spontaneous    combustion    over    and 

contradictions ;    but  as  nobody  ever  above  the  presumption  which    may 

was  present,  we  are  left  to  the  wide  arise  in   its  favour    on    account    of 

field  of  conjecture.  the  difficulty  of    otherwise  account- 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  ing  for  the  deaths.     The  exclusion 

in  all  the  other  cases  a  murder  had  of  ordinary  causes  may  lead  to  the 

been  committed,  and  the  dead  body  inference     of     some     extraordinary 

burned    to   conceal   the    fact.    This  cause,  but  it  do^  not   prove    that 

may    have    been    sometimes    done ;  this    extraordinary  cause    is    spon- 

but   it    is   perfectly  consistent  with  taneous  combustion  rather  than  any 
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other.  If  I  place  a  china  vase  upon  ooosists  of  three-fourths  of  water, 
the  mantelpiece,  and,  on  qaittiog  the  which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  acta 
room,  lock  the  door,  having  ascer-  as  a  damper  on  the  propaga- 
tained  that  no  one  is  in  the  room,  tion  of  flame.  This  fact,  however, 
and  find,  on  my  return,  the  vase  does  not  damp  the  ardoar  of  the 
shattered  on  the  floor,  I  shall  advocates  of  spontaneous  combos- 
certainly  be  puzzled  "to  account  tion.  They  admit  that  under  or- 
for  it"  No  one  has  entered  the  dinary  circumstances  the  body  is 
room ;  no  cat,  dog,  or  bird  was  not  easily  combustible ;  but  ^  they 
shut  up  in  the  room.  The  ordinary  assume  that  under  extraordinary 
causes  seetn  therefore  excluded ;  circumstances  it  may  become  so. 
but  shall  I  be  justified  in  conclud-  Two  hypotheses  are  Mvanced  which! 
ing  that  the  vase  spontaneously  are  supposed  to  render  this  pro-j 
leaped  from  the  mantelpiece?  You  bable.  The  first  is,  that  the  bodies 
would  laugh  at  such  a  supposition,  of  habitual  drunku^ds  are  so  satu- 
and  would  declare  that  it  was,  in  rated  with  alcohol  that  they  be- 
the  nature  of  things,  an  absolute  come  preternaturally  combustible, 
impossibility  that  china  vases  should  The  second  is,  that  **  oertain  modi- 
spontaneously  leap.  Now,  although  fications"  take  place,  **  owing  toj 
the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  diseased  conditions,"  by  which  thei 
combustion  in  a  living  organism  is  body  becomes  preternaturally  combos- 
not  so  obvioris,  it  is,  to  the  well-in-    tible. 

formed  physiologist,  little  less  certain.  When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the 
than  the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  stomach,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
movement  in  a  china  vase.  Having  blood-vessels,  and  is  carried  by  the 
shown,  therefore,  that  the  phenomenon  torrent  of  the  circulation  to  the  va- 
is  merely  inferred  in  order  to  explain  rious  tissues,  especially  to  those  of 
certain  appearances,  we  will  now  show  the  liver  and  nervous  centres,  for 
that  the  inference  is  one  which  is  ut-  which  it  seems  to  have  a  marked 
terly  unjustifiable,  because  it  contra-  preference.  But  elementary  know- 
diets  the  well-established  laws  of  ledge  of  physiology  ought  long  ago 
nature.  to  have  taught  men  that  the  idea  of 

Professor  Apjohn,  believing  that  the  living  tissues  being  saturated 
his  stories  prove  the  reality  of  the  with  alcohol  is  absurd.  The  thing 
phenomenon,  asks,  ^*  Whence  arises  cannot  be  done.  If  life  is  to  con* 
that  extreme  degree  of  infiammcibil'  tinue,  only  a  very  slight  quantity 
ity  of  the  human  body,  in  virtue  of  indeed  can  be  carried  to  any  one 
which  its  combustion  is  so  readily  tissue;  and  that  slight  quantity 
produced,  and  occurring  at  any  does  not,  and  cannot,  remain  there, 
point,  is  propagated  tritk  rapidity  Tlie  blood  which  carried  it  there 
to  distant  parts  ?  We  answer  carries  it  away  again.  It  is  thrown 
that  the  human  body  cannot  be  out  of  the  body,  at  each  moment, 
rendered  inflammable  while  living;  by  the  breath,  through  the  skin, 
and  that  a  chemist  should  not  only  and  through  the  kidneysi  If  more 
know  this,  but  know  that  the  rapid  alcohol  be  taken  than  can  be  rapid- 
propagation  of  flame  in  the  living  ly  got  rid  of  in  this  way,  death  en- 
iKxiy  is  as  utterly  impossible  as  the  sues  from  alcoholic  poisoning:  Few 
enclosure  of  space  by  two  parallel  men  could  survive  after  drinking  a 
linef.  ^The  humau  body,"  he  bottle  of  brandy;  and  sappoaing 
says,  *'is  a  combustible  compound."  this  all  to  remain  in  the  b^jdy,  it 
True  enough ;  and  a  diamond  is  would  be  far  from  *'  saturaUog  the 
combustible.  But  the  human  body  tissues"  of  a  man  whose  body  con- 
is  not  a  compound  easily  combus-  tains  ninety  pounds  weight  of  water. 
tible,  and  cannot  propagate  its  com-  Indeed,  to  suppose  the  tissues  eatn- 
bustion  like  in^mmable  bodies,  rated  with  alcohol,  is  to  overlook 
Its  combustion  is  hindered  by  the  all  physiological  conditions  —  the 
water  it  contains.    The  living  body   incessant     chemical     changes    npon 
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which  life  depends  would  all  be  awaj  from  coDtact  with  the  original 
rendered  iropoBfiible  by  alcoholic  cause  of  ignition.  Light  a  piece  of 
saturation.  It  is  when  we  wish  to  paper  at  one  ^  end,  and  the  whole  is 
preserve  the  tissues  against  chemi-  quickly  destroyed.  Light  a  piece 
cal  change  that -we  place  them  in  of  flesh  at  one  end,  and  it  will  only 
alcohol — and  these  are  dead. tissues.       be   the  end    in    contact   with    the 

So  unfortunate  is  the  hypothesis   flame  which  will  burn :    remove  the 
we  are   combating,  that  if  even  its   flame,  and  the  flesh  ceases  to  burn, 
premises  be  grantedr  its  conclusions   To  prove  that  alcohol  will  not  make 
must  be  rejected.    We  might  grant   this  flesh  an  iota  more  combustible, 
the  possibility  of  the  tissues  being   the   following   experiment  will   suf- 
saturated   with    alcohol,   without  in   fice.    We  placed  three  small  strips 
the  least  relinquishing   our  position    of  uncooked    beef  in    brandy,   and 
that    the    living    body   cannot    be   left  them  to  soak  there  for  several 
thereby     rendered     easily     combus-    weeks,  in  a  well-corked  bottle.    The 
tible.    Make  the  body  a  mere  living   first  piece  was  removed,  and  held  in 
keg  of  brandy ;  let  its  ninety  pounds   the  flame  of   a  candle ;    it  at  once 
of  water  be  changed    into    brandy-    caught  fire,  and  blazed :  the  alcohol 
and- water ;    nay,  kt   the  water    be    was  burned  away ;    the   flame  then 
entirely  removed  ;    saturate    the  tis-    ceased,  and  the  meat  remained.    The 
sues  with   alcohol,  soak  them  in  it,   second  piece  was  left  in  a  vessel  with 
and  bring  a  lighted   candle  into  di-    the  whole  of  the  remaining  alcohol, 
rect  contact  with  it—even  then  the   On  applying  the  flame,  there  was  a 
body   will   not   flame !  •  the    brandy    blaze,  which  lasted  as  before,  while 
will  blaze  away,  but.  not  the  body,    the  alcohol  lasted;  the  meat  would 
When   all    the    brandy   has    burnt   not   burn.      Thei   third    piece    was 
away,  the  body  will  be  found  black,   then  held  in  the  flame,  and  as  long 
dry,   and    charred,  but   not  flaming    as  it  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
nor  destroyed.    The  truth  of  this  is   flame  it  burned,  but  no  sooner  was 
seen    every    Christmap,    when    oar   it  removed  from  this   contact  than 
children    shout    around    the    snap-    the    burning     ceased.      It    is    thins 
dragon.    The  raisins  are  steeped  in    clear  that,  supposing  the  druokard*8 
brandy,  the  brandy  is  lighted,    and    tissues  to  be    thoroughly  soaked   in 
blazes  with  blue  and   joyous  fury ;    alcohol  (which  they  cannot  be  dur- 
but  the  raisins  are  so  little  affected   ing  life),    and    supposing    a    flame 
by  all  this  flame,  that  the  children    brought    into    direct    contact    with 
pop  them  into  their  mouths  as  fast    his  body,  that  would  only  be  a  local 
as. they  can.    The  reason  is  simple:    burn,  there  could  not  be  a  propaga- 
it  is  a  chemical  law,  admitting  of  tion  of  the  flame  from  one  part  to 
no  exception,  that  a  body  which,  is   another.      To    burn    a    body    there 
in  itulf  difficult  of  combustion  can-    must  be  the  direct  contact  of|Com- 
not  be  rendered  less  so  by  the  presence   bustible  substances   at  a  very  high 
of  a  body  easily  combustible.     The   temperature  —  even    fat    cannot    be 
raisins   are   not   easily  combustible,   kindled  at  less  than  800°  Fahrenheit 
and  are  not    rendered  more  so    by    If,  therefore,  it  is  a  fact  that    the 
the  presence  of  brandy,  which  burns   body  is  difficult  of  combustion,  and 
readily.    In  the  brandy  or  out  of  it,    if  it  is  a  law  that  such  bodies  can- 
the  raisins  are  equally  slow  to  burn.       not    be    rendered    less    difficult   of 

The  same  is  true  of  the  living,  or  combustion  by  the  mere  presence 
moist  tissues.  They  are  not  made  of  alcohol,  or  any  other  easily  com- 
of  asbestos  ;  they  will  burn  if  a  bustible  substance,  but  only  by  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  be  applied,  removal  of  that  which  makes  the 
which  will  first  evaporate  their  combustion  difficult,  then  we  are 
liquids;  but  they  are  slow  to  born,  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
and  are  not  inflammable  like  paper  to  render  liviJSg  bodies  preterna- 
or  straw,  which,  when  once  ignited,  turally  combustitne. 
propagate  the  flame  to  distant  parts,       We  have  used  this  word  '^  impos- 
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Bible"  several  times,  and  may  per-    tioD,  we  must  assame  that  an  extefi- 
haps  to  many  readers  have  seemed   sion  of  knowledge  would    not  only 
rash  in  using  it.    Whg  can  pretend    be    an    addition    of   positive   tmtb, 
to  assign  the  limits  of  possibility  ?    bot  the  destruction  of  positive  truth 
Does  it  not   seem  presnmptnons  to   — that  when   We  learned  something 
decide  beforehand  on  what  is  poesi-    more  of  the  properties  of  an  object, 
ble,  what  impossible  ?    As  a  general   it  woold  necessarily  force  ua  to  nn- 
rale,  it  is  so ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few   learn  what  we  already  knew.  But  this 
cases  in  which  the  word  impossible   is  not  always  the  case.    That  water 
may  in  all    modesty    and  with    all    will   dissolve  salt,  and  that  oxygen 
firmness   be  prononnced.    Whatever   will  combine  with  iron,  are  positive 
contradicts  a  law  of  nature  will  at    troths  which  will  survive  when  our 
once  be  admitted  as  coming  under   knowledge  of   the   other    properties 
this  category ;  and  the  only  hesita-    of  water  and  oxygen  are  multiplied 
tion  which  can  be  felt  in  so  classing   a   thousand-fold ;     and    as    positive 
it,   is  hesitation  as   to  whether  the   facts    they    are   unassailable.     That 
law  be  really  a  law  of   nature,  or   water  may  be  so  saturated  with  salt 
only     an     empirical     generalisation,    as    to    be    unable    to  dissolve  fresh 
It    is    clearly  impossible    that    two   salt  thrown  into  it,  is  not  a  fact  de- 
parallel  lines   should   enclose  space,   stroyiog    the    absoluteness    of    the 
It  is    impossible  that   the  angle  of  proposition,    ''  water    will     dissolve 
reflection  should  be  other  than  the   salt  ;'*   nor  is  the  proposition  *^  oxy- 
angle  of  incidence.    It  is  impossible   gen     combines    with    iron"    affected 
that  gravitation  should  act  inversely    by  the  fact  'that  a  coating  of  paint 
as  the  mass.    It  is  impossible  that   will  protect  the  iron  from  oxidation, 
animals    should    continue    to    grow    Mr  Mill  seems  to  us  to  be  confining 
and    exercise    their   vital    activities   himself  only  to   a  certain    kind    of 
without    the  agency    of   oxygen,  or   propositions    when  he    says,  ^'Tliat 
without    exchanging    carbonic    acid    no  variation  in  any    effect  or  con- 
for  that   oxygen.    It   is   impossible   sequent   will    take  place   while  the 
that    a    tissue    in    which    nitrogen   whole   of    the    antecedents    remain 
forms    an    integral    element    should    the  same,  may  ^e  affirmed  with  full 
continue  to  be  nourished  without  a   assurance.      But   that    the  addition 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  its  food.    We   of  some  new  antecedent    might  not 
might  multiply  examples    indefinite-    entirely  alter  and    subvert    the    ac* 
ly,  bot  enough  have  been  cited    to   customed    consequent,  or  that  ante- 
indicate  the  nature  of   the  warrant   cedents  competent  to  do  this  do  not 
which     may    sometimes     exist    for   exist  in  nature,  we  are  in  no  case 
the    use    of    the    word    impossible ;   empowered    positively  to  conclude." 
and    we    conceive    that    Mr    Mill    Now  it  is  surely   impossible    for    a 
has  failed  to  seize  the  real  logical    vertebrate    animal    to    continue    to 
conditions  when    he    objects   to  all    live  in   an  atmosphere  of  carbonio 
propositions    that     assert     impossi-   acid,  or  oxide  of  carbon.    Ignorant 
bility,  except  those  of  number  and    as  we  are  of  many  causes  and  forces, 
extension.      '' The    nonexistence    of  we  have  positive  knowledge  of  two 
any  given    phenomenon,"    he    says,    facts :   first,  that  a  vertebrate  animal 
*M)owever  uniformly  experience  may    cannot     continue    to    live    without 
have  testified  to  the  fact,  proves  at    breathing ;     and,    secondly,    that   it 
mo:it  that  no  cause  adequate  to  its    cannot    breathe    in    an    atmosphere 
production  has  yet  manifested  itself;    of   carbonic  acid.      Some  new  ante- 
but    that  DO    such    causes  exist    in    cedent    may    be    introduced    which 
nature   can  only  be  inferred  if   we   will  greatly  alter   some  one  of  the 
commit  the  absurdity  of  supposing    accustomed   effects — as  damping  the 
that  we  know  all  the  forces  in  na-   gunpowder  will    alter   the  eff^  of 
ture."  *      To  make  good  this  posi-   applying  to  it  a  lighted  match.     But 

*  Logic,  b.  v.  c.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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although   the   process  of  respiratioD  gheea     abaodant     and    coDvenieDtly 

may  be  altered  or  prevented,  it  can-  distributed,  as  these    hypotheses  de- 

not  be  sastained,  except  by  an  ex-  mand,  the  body  is  not  thereby  ren- 

change  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  dered     more    combnstible.      Distend 

A   new  animal  existing    under  new  the  cellular  tissue  with  the  most  in- 

conditions  may  be  conceived  as  cap-  flammable   of   gases  —  phosphuretted 

able  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  —  and  the  gas  will  flame, 

carbonic  acid  ;    but  not  the  animal  but  not  the  tissae. 
known  to  us  as  vertebrate.    If  we       Some  writers  avoid  the  danger  of 

know   anything  positively,  we  know  assigning  a  particular  cause,  and  rely 

that ;  and  no  extension  of  our  know-  on    general     vague     assertions.     A 

ledge  of    the  forces  in    nature    can  clamorous  appeal   is  made  to  Igno- 

overturn  that.  ranee  :  "  How  little  we  know  I   hqw 

In  the  case  of  Spontaneous  Com-  many    phenomena     baffle     explana- 

bustion,  it    may  be    asked    whether  tion !    chemistry  and    pathology  are 

some    extension    of    oar    knowledge  as  yet  in  their  infancy  !*'    There  is 

may  not  render  it  probable.    It  is  nothing  like  the  respect  of  ignorant 

certain   that  we  have  much  to  learn  men    for    ignorance.      Credulity    k 

about  the  living    organism    and    its  always    rampant  when    it    can    get 

possible  changes ;    yet  that  any  ex-  On  such  a  pedestal.     Wholly  unae- 

tension    of    knowledge    should    set  quainted     with    the    chemical     and 

aside  what  is  positively  known,  we  physiological  processes    of   vital  or- 

cannot  admit.     The  law  that  a  body  ganisms,  men  have  the  most  perfect 

not    easily    combustible    cannot    be  reliance    on    any    wild    supposition 

rendered  more    so    by  the    presence  they    may  invent    or    hear.     "  May 

of  another  body  which  is  easily  com-  there  not  be  certain  conditions  pro- 

bnstible,  is  a  law  expressive  of  the  duced  by  disease  which  would  set  ftt 

very  nature  of  combustion  ;  and  the  defiance  all  that    chemistry  teaches, 

fact  that  living  bodies  are  not  easily  or  produce  a  state  of  preternatural 

combustible,  is  a  fact    which    must  combustibility?"     In      asking      this 

remain  as  long  as  living  bodies  are  question,  men  imagine    they  display 

what  they  are.     To  render  the  body  philosophic    caution.      It    is     igno- 

easily  combustible,  we  must  remove  ranee  of  philosophic    method   which 

the  obstacle ;    but    that    obstacle  is  they  display.     Their  pretended  c^- 

an   integral  constituent  of  the  body:  tion  is  founded    on  the  wildest  fie* 

without   water    the    tissues    are    not  tions.      Had  the  fact  of  spontaneous 

capable  of  forming  part  of  a  living  combustion  been  proved,  there  would 

organism,  and  with  water  tliey  can-  be  some   warrant    for    supposing    it 

not  be  made  easily  combustible.  due  to  morbid  conditions.      But   it 

And   this  leads  us  to  the  second  is  an  outrage  on  logic  to  assume  the 

hypothesis   by  which  certain  modifi-  possibility  of  a  cause  as  a  proof  of 

cations  of  the  body  under  diseased  its    exUtence.     A    body     is     found 

conditions,  are    supposed    to    render  burned,  the    cause    of    the    burning 

it    preteroaturally     combustible.      If  is    not    apparent.      Men    choose    to 

these  conditions  removed   the  water,  explain    this    by   assuming  that  the 

life  would    cease ;    if   tbey  did    not  body  spontaneously  ignited.      When 

remove  the  water,   the  body   would  others  deny  that  there    is  any  evi- 

not  be    inflammable.      There    is    no  dence  for  such  an  assumption,  a  re* 

escaping    this   dilemma.      We    need  ference    is    made  to  historical  testi- 

not  pause    to    repeat   Liebig's  deci-  mony.     On  inspection,  this  testimony 

sive   refutation  of    the  various  sup-  turns  out  to  be  not   by  any  means 

positions    respecting  the  gases    said  testimony  to  the  fact  of  spontaneous 

to  be    generated    in  the    body  and  combustion,  but  only  to  the  fact  that 

diffused     throughout      the     tissues,  bodies    have     been     found     burned 

Only    crass    physiological    ignorance  under      unexplained     circumstances, 

could  in  our  day  rely  on  such  hypo-  Science,    therefore,    disregards      this 

theses.      For    if     we    suppose    the  testimony,  and  aseerts  that  the  pre- 
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tended   explanation    is    inadmiosible,  evidence  which  conld  make   ns   btf- 

becaose  it  involves  contradiction  to  lieve  that  it  had  ever  actaallj  taken 

the  most    positive    laws  of  nature,  place.     Between  a  possible  or  pro- 

Wherenpon  the    advocatefi    wish    to  bable  event,   and    an    event    which 

be    cantionp,  and  ask,   May  it  not  has  passed  from  probability  to  fact, 

be    possible,  under    peculiar    condi-  the  gulf  is  wide.     The  suppoeition 

tions  ?    and    with    similar    caution,  that    Spontaneous    Gombas-tion    did 

they  conclude  that    because  the  re-  occur  because  it  might  fiave  occurred, 

suit  is  possible  we  are  to  believe  it  becomes   all    the    more  preposterous 

actual,  when  we  learn  that  the  only  reason 

To  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the  re-  for  supposing  that    it    might    have 

suit    of    the    preceding    paragraphs,  occurred,   is  a  desire  to  prove  that 

we  may  say  that  Spontaneous  Com-  it  did  occur.     Neither  Logic,  on  the 

bnstion  in  the  living  organism  is  a  one  hand,  testing  the  evidence,  D(»r 

fiction    adopted    to    explain   circum-  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  testing 

stances    which    do    not    carry    their  the    inferences,    gives    the    slightest 

explanation  with  them.      As  a    fie-  countenance    to    Spontaneous    Gom- 

tion  it  is    discredited    by  its    open  bnstion;   and  the  continuance  of  its 

contradiction    to    all    known    truths,  advocacy    in     dictionaries,    cyclope- 

It  is  impossible ;  and  if  it  could   be  dias,   and   works    on    medical   jnria- 

shown  to  be  possible,  nay,  eminently  prudence,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  science 

probable,  there  would    still    be    no  of  our  day.* 

*  It  is  maintained,  though  with  some  qualification,  in  one  of  the  latest  works  of 
medical  jiirisprndet'ce  which  have  fallpu  in  onr  way — v'z,  the  6tb  eo'tion  of  Briaud 
&  CbautuVd  Mediclnti  IJgale,  1858.  But  in  Taylot'a  Medical  Jurisprudence  it  U  do- 
cisivelv  condemned. 
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It    19  a  toachiog^    castom    among  fact,  Dothiog  to  B^h^^w  io  the  way  of 

the  Florentines  to  go  every  year,  on  intellect  or  wisdom  except  a  roll  ot' 

the  2iJ  of   November,  to  visit    the  names   which   the  dasc  of   centariea 

graves  of  their  friends.    A   French-  had    made  iHegible.      Bat    oar    au- 

man,   brimfol   of   genias  and   entha-  thor  had  devoted   himself  to   Italian 

siasm,  went  to  the  Charch  of  Santa  literature    for    many   years.      Some- 

Croce  on  that  stored   aoiversary  in  thing  told  him  all  these  depreciating 

1S59  to   bend   before   the  tombs  of  remarks    were    very    harsh,    an<l    a 

the    Italians   whom    he    had    known  proof  of  folly  and  ignorance ;  and  he 

longest  and  .loved   the    best     'i^hese  resolved   to  make  a  start  for  Italy, 

Were  Dante,  Michael  Aogelo,  Machi-  not  for  the  parpose  of  doinQ  Rome 

avel,  and  Galileo.     Ttiey  all   lay  in  and    Naples,  visiting    the    Coliseum 

that  great  Pantheon;  and   M.   Marc  by    moonlight,     und     describing    an 

Moonier,  from   Pariii,  paid  his  devo-  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  of  making 

lions    to    the    illustrious    men   of  a  himself  acquainted   with  the  men  of 

mightier    time.      Unluckily    a    gen-  the  present  day,  judging  for  himi^elf 

tiemao,    whose  country   he  conceals,  of  tbe  capabilities  of  the  nation  by 

but   who   was    evidently   a    bagman  observing  its  greatest  intellects  ;  and 

from    the    Strand,    on     his    travels,  in^stead  of  a  stmtimental  journey,  or 

walked     with     a     party     of     ladies  a  tour  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 

through   the  solemn    aisle.     lie   was  devoting  himself  to  iUd  out  whether 

frightt'u'ly    severe    on    the    architec-  in  that  land  where  it  has  so  ofieo 

tute    of    the   building  ;    he   despised  been  said  that  all  save  the  spirit  of 

the    taste    of    the    monuments ;    he  man    is    divine,  there   was    not    left 

became    immensely   jocular    on    the  some  spark   of    that  apparently  ex- 

Litin    epitaph    on   Aifi^ri,  and   was  tinguisbed  glory  which   might  again 

positively  irresistible  in  bis  assault  on  be  stimulated  into  a  flame.    A  bold 

Popery   and    tbe   Divina   Commedia  and    almost    hopeless    undertaking  ; 

and   Italy   itself.     He   concluded   his  for  the  Italiansi  themselves  had   been 

oration  to  tbe  crinolines  who  accom-  nearly    persuaded     U)     believe    that 

pauied   him,  by  exclaiming,  whether  they    were    indeed     the    fallen    and 

as  an  original  remark  or  a  quotation  miserable  race  they  were  so  univer- 

from   Guisti   and   Limartine,  '^  This  sally    supposed     to     be  ;     and     had 

is  the  land  of  the  dead."     It  is  on  luournfully     mide      the      confession, 

this   hint   M.  Monnier  speaks.     This  that  on   looking  round  from  Dan  to 

opinion,    he  says,   is   not  limited   to  Beersbeba,    all    was    barren.       They 

persons    like    his     facetious    friend  ;  could     sing,    they    said«    and     they 

he  had  often  heard  it  before.     Wit<),  could  comp  »8e  delightful  music ;  but 

novelists,    essayists,    had    dinned     it  it  is  not  with  songs  or  operas  that 

into   hi^  ears  during  dinners  at  the  the   face  of    the   world   is  changed. 

Trois  Freres  and  walks  on  the  Bonle-  A  nation  is  not  made  of  artists,  but 

vards.     Every  wretched  little  scrib-  of  men.     *'  We   have   the    names   of 

bier  of  a  feuilleton  had  had  his  gird  things,   but  no  realities.     We   have 

at  the  decayed  condition  of  the  laud  m>nks    and    ecclesiastics,     but      np 

which    had    done    nothing    for    four  priests.       We    have    patricians,    but 

hundred  years  ;  which  had  produced  no  nobles.     We  have   plebeians,  but 

nothing  in   art  like   Gerard  and  Le  no   people."     This  epigram   of  self- 

tirun  ;  nothing   in   fiction  like  Alex-  acco^atiim  was  uttered  by  Ugo  Fos- 

audre    Dumas  ;     nothing    in    pjetry  colo    forty    years    ago,    and    seemed 

like  Victor  Hugo  ;  no  scholars,   his-  adapted   to   perpetuate   the  state    of 

toriaus,    philosophers  ;    and    had,   in  things    which     called     it     forth     by 
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givlDg    up    the     straggle    as    lost.  Anstrians  by  Rome — Similia  simi- 

Bat    great    things    bad     h'appeaed  lihus.    The  others  felt  the    maDlier 

sioce  tbea.    A  new  generation  had  inspiration  of  Antiqaity;  they  were 

arisen,  who  derived  a  hope  of  better  classicists.     They  lived  at  Florence 

days    from    the    very    power    and  nnder  a  relaxed  and  easy  despotism, 

energy  with  which  Foscolo  professed  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  nonri^h 

his  hopelessness.      Efforts  had  bden  either  their  hopes  or  fears.    As  loDg 

made  —  orators  had  arisen  —  heroes  as   they    were   qaiet   subjects,   they 

bad  appeared  —  poets  had  barst  into  might  be  fis  classical  as  they  plea!>ed. 

song,    and    historians    had    unrolled  Thus  there  were  two  well-dedned  lite- 

the  past  .with  no  misgivings  as  to  rary  movements,  that  of  Milan  before 

the  fatare.    Those  forty  years    had  1820,  and  that  of  Florence  before  and 

been  filled  with  life  enough  to  have  after  1830. 

animated  all  the  centuries  of  stag-  A  rapid  sketch  of  Manzoni  gives 
nation.  And  even  if  the  efforts  ns  the  characteristics  of  the  MiUn 
shoald  fail,  the  orators  be  silenced,  school.  Poetic  Catholicism  and 
the  poets  enchained,  the  histori-  political  apathy  are  not  apparently 
ans  banished,  the  fact  of  their  exist-  dangerous  qualities  to  the  most 
ence  cannot  be  denied.  The  long  suspicious  of  governments  ;  yet  we 
reign  of  lifelessness  and  apathy  is  find  that  Austria  had  the  faculty  of 
broken.  Italy  may  be  the  land  of  discovering  hostile  allusions  in  the 
prisons  and  tortures,  of  poverty  and  most  innocent  or  the  most  erudite 
oppression,  but  she  can  no  longer  be  of  books.  Nor  was  punishment 
called  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  proportioned  to  the  inherent  light- 
Armed  in  this  way  ae^ainst  the  ness  of  the  offence.  An  author  who 
political  reverses  which  may  yet  be  wrote  a  hymn  to  Brutus  was  treated 
in  store  for  Italy,  M.  Monnier  estab-  as  a  po>Bible  assassin  of  the,  em- 
lishes  his  position  of  the  unimpaired  peror  ;  and  all  the  caution,  and  all 
intellectual  activity  of  the  Italians  the  impracticability  of  the  wise 
by  interesting  biographies  of  recent  men  of  Milan,  could  not  soothe  the 
or  existing  celebrities,  with  notices  terrors  of  the  police^  Born  in  1764, 
Of  their  works  and  styles.  One  Manzoni  united  the  judicial  calm- 
observation  he  makes  at  starting,  ness  of  his  grandfather,  the  Mar-  ' 
which  requires  a  little  explanation,  quis  Beccaria,  the  author  of  the 
Dividing  the  whole  literature  of  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punuh^ 
late  years  into  Catholic  and  Pro-  mentSj  to  a  poetical  temperament, 
testant,  he  defines  those  terms  so  which  drove  him  into  verse  from 
as  to  exclude  the  theological  idea  his  earliest  years.  At  twenty -two 
generally  conveyed  by  them,  and  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Ugo 
claims  both  divisions  as  liberal.  No  Foscolo,  who  foretold  his  future 
author,  he  says,  whether  Catholic  fame,  for  he  saw  in  the  youthful 
and  defending  the  Pope,  or  Protes-  poet  the  dash  of  an  original  talent, 
tant  and  opposing  his  authority,  and  the  fire  of  a  patriotic  fancy, 
has  departed  for  a  moment  from  The  dash,  however,  restricted  itself 
the  hope  of  progress  and  freedom,  to  rhymes  and  similes  ;  the  patriot- 
Tbe  former  adhered  to  the  Romantic  ism  was  limited  to  lamentationa 
school.  They  restored  the  Middle  over  the  good  old  times,  and  glori- 
Ages  with  their  Catholicism  of  fications  of  the  boisterous  freedom 
Gothic  stateliness  and  dignified  re-  of  the  Bepublics  and  smaller  States, 
signation.  Living  at  Milan,  under  At  this  time  his  religious  beliefs 
the  oppression  of  the  stranger,  and  were  in  absurd  opposition  to  hie 
caring  for  nothing  bat  to  deliver  historic  retrospections,  for  he  was 
themselves  from  it  at  any  price,  a  sceptic  after  the  manner  of  Vol- 
they  were  like  patients  at  the  last  taire,  if  not  an  atheist  in  full  flower, 
gasp,  who  throw  themselves  into  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
the  hands  of  the  homoeopathist,  at  Greneva,  and  suddenly  the  soar 
and    hoped    to    be    cured    of    the  Calvinism  of  his  bride  produced  its 
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Dataral  effecU  by  driving  him  for  thiDkers,  dreamerci,  believers  in 
shelter  agaiost  the  logical  coocla-  the  past  and  utterly  regardless  of 
sioDS  of  that  remorseless  theology  the  fatore.  Milan  accordingly  Saw, 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  for  the  first  time,  under  their  gaid- 
Gharch,  wliere  logic  is  considered  ance,  a  review  strictly  devoted  to 
a  sio,  and  the  prostration  of  the  literature  and  criticism,  in  which 
undertitandiog  the  highest  sacrifice  Rome,  Yienn4  Paris,  and  Londop 
of  the  faith.  Mapzoni  gratified  his  were  geographical  expression?,  and 
taste  for  mediaeval  orthodoxy,  re-  nothing  more.  It  was  called  the 
taining  only  the  right  of  judgment  ConcUiatort  and  was  so  romantic 
in  poetry  and  the  arts ;  and  Pope  that  it  was  certain  to  be  Pdpist ; 
and  Cardinals  were  enraptured  with  so  erudite,  not  to  say  pedantic,  that 
the  conversion  of  so  powerful  an  it  was  certain  to  be  safe;  and  half 
ally.  His  faith  and  works  were  the  authors  of  the  north  were  elected 
now  in  exquisite  keeping.  He  shut  on  its  staff,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
his  eyes  to  the  century  he  lived  in,  troubles  and  forebodings  of  their 
and  saw  the  statelier  days  of  the  actual  existence  to  a  region  of 
triumphant  Church,  when  her  light-  speculation  and  repose.  But  with 
est  word  made  kings  tremble  on  a  censorship  like  the  Austrian,  no- 
their  thrones,  and  ambitious  pon-  thing  could  be  safe.  There  was 
tiff:!  commanded  emperors  to  hold  another  review  at  Milan  called  the 
the  stirrup  of  their  mules;  yet  he  Italian  Library;  and  as  it  was  pro- 
could  not  exclude  the  new  thoughts  tected  and  inspired  by  the  Govern- 
which  grew  almost  unconsciously  ment,  the  assaults  on  its  classical 
round  the  ideal  Church  he  pictured  c>inoQS  became  insults  to  the  throne, 
to  himself;  and  in  his  celebrat-  Shake^ipeare  an^  Goethe  were  cast 
ed  novel,  T/ie  Affnnced  (Promessi  by  the  Conciliator  in  the  teeth  of 
Sposi),  he  drew  bo  charming  a  re-  those  ofUcial  believers  in  the  eternal 
presentation  of  the  priesthood  as  unities  and  the  perfection  of  Rapine, 
it  ought  to  be,  that  thousands  re-  But  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  were 
tained  their  fidelity  to  St.  Peter,  in  considered  enemies  of  all  well-regu- 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  descrip-  lated  state  authority,  as  well  as 
tions.  The  religious  fervour  of  his  of  Aristotle  and  Bjileau.  Bitter 
writings  affected  many  of  the  great-  was  the  fight,  vast  the  amount  of 
est  minds  of  his  country.  The  his-  learning,  pungent  the  wit  of  the 
torian,  Carlo  Troya,  was  so  carried  young  Italiaus  who  were  tired  of 
away  that  he  avowed  himself,  in  Alexandrines  and  invocations  to 
spite  of  documents  and  proofs,  the  the  Muses.  The  new  Guelfs  had 
champion  of  the  Church.  Better  energy  on  tbeir  side,  and  hopes, 
to  lie  in  so  holy  a  cause  than  to  and  even  memories,  and  all  Italy 
speak  truth  which  might  endanger  at  their  back.  .  But  above  them 
tbe  perfect  ideal  his  friend  had  and  against  them  was  Austria*  ThQ 
formed.  The  philosophic  Rosmini  end  of  that  sad  story,  says  M.  MoQr 
was  a  disciple  fof  equal  ardour,  nier,  is  soon  told.  The  Concii* 
Silvio  Pellico  soon  joined  the  band  iator  was  suppressed ;  Porro,  Ber- 
— more  simply  literary,  more  pro-  chet,  and  others  put  to  flight;  Ro- 
fouudly  Catholic,  than  hit!  illus-  mignosi  arrested;  Silvio  Pellico, 
trious  chief.  Men  of  another  epoc^  Maroncelli,  Gonfalonieri,  Pallavi- 
both,  they  were  falsely  placed.  ^They  cioo,  condemned  to  prisons  worse 
knew  nothing  of  the  terrifying  than  the  galleys,  to  tbe  Leads  of 
espionage  of  Austria,  and  the  op-  Yeuice,  and  the  dungeons  of  Spiel- 
rising  of  a  whole  nation  to  new  burg.  Manz  >ui  himself  was  passed 
desires  and  objects.  They  had  over,  perhaps  in  consideration  of 
neither  desire  nor  object  except  to  his  helplessness  and  his  fame, 
be  guileless  men  and  faithful  ser-  The  delightful  little  volume  writ- 
vants  of  their  Church.  No  poll-  ten  by  Pellico  in  his  cell  {My  Im- 
ticiansy     they     were      but     writers,  prisonment)  shows    the  character  of 
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the  roan^  and    tbe  froits    by   wbich  by  a  courtier  id  a  drawiog-room  in 

the  tree  of  bis  Catholic  faith  were  the  shape  of   coropliments  and  epi- 

IcDOWD.       Uncomplaining,    unembit-  grarofi,  or  by  a  great  poet    id  tbe 

tered,   resigned   to  all    that    Heaven  form  of  satire,  ode,  or  <]rama;  and 

bad  decreed,  be  brought  more  shame  accordingly,    within    a    stone-tbrow 

on  the  neeless  cruelty  of   his  perse-  of   the    Pitti   palace,  there  arose  a 

cutors,  than  if  he  hm  sounded  his  school    of    poets,    historians,    poHti- 

wrongs    with     the    divine     rage    of  clans,  and  philosophers  SDcb  as  Italy 

Dante ;   and    when    he  was  at    last  had  never  seen  in  one  spot  before, 

leleased,   life  had   lost  tbe  few  iUu-  Among  these,  community  of  suffer- 

sions    it    bad    ever    possessed.      He  ing    effaced    tbe    paltry    provincial 

sank    willingly    into    obscurity  —  be  animosities  by  which  they  bad   been 

became  as  Catholic  in  politics  as  in  divided,  and   taught  tbem  that  they 

religion,  and  abdicated  his  rights  as  were    enslaved     only    becaose    they 

a  citizen,  as  be   had  abdicated   his  were  uncombined.      Milan,  we  saw, 

reason  as  a  Christian.     He  carried  had  so  long  been  trampled  on,  that, 

bis  Spielburg  with  him,  and   never  even  in  its  aspirations  for  freedom, 

looked    through  its  grated   windows  it  rather  desired  a  change  of  masters 

into  the  sunny  world  beyond.  than    the    management    of    its    own 

^filan,  therefore,  was  not  the  ua-  affaii-s.      It  fled   from  tbe  sword  of 

tnral   headquarters  of  an  opposition.  CflB>ar,  to  crouch  under  the  crosier 

For  that  we  must  turn  to  Florence  of  St.  Peter.     But  Florence  through 

tbe    Beautiful,  where    the    air    was  all    its    history  had    beeo  avowedly 

purer,  and    German    gutturals    were  hostile  to  tbe  temporal  power.     In 

unheard.     It  seamed    as  if   a  bluer  spite  of  its  pride  in  tbe  tiara  of  the 

sky    and    more    musical     language  De  Medicis,  it  never  deserted  its  tra- 

awflkened    a    more    national    spirit,  ditions ;  and  after  all  the  oppressions 

and     Italy   had    its    fullest    life    on  it  bad  gone  through,  and  the  terrible 

the  hauks  of  the  Arno.  penalties  exacted  by  both  prient  and 

But    is    curious    to    observe    bow  emperor,  who  seemed    always  ready 

far  this  extraordinary  fulness  of  live  to  unite  against    a   population  who 

extended.    It  was  only  thought  life  asserted  an  opinion  of  its  own,  to 

at  all  in  comparison  with  tbe  sepul-  v^liicbever    of     the     caudidates     it 

chra)  dulness  imposed   on  the  other  might  be  favourable,  it  argned   and 

portions    of   the    Peninsula,  by  the  reasoned    and    poetised    in    a    quiet 

arms  of  the  despotic  powers  in  1821.  though    very    determined     manner. 

In  spite  of  a  noble  protest  from  Cas-  lind  was  looked  on  either  as  a  focus 

tlereagh — whom,  howgrer,  it  pleased  of  sedition  or  a  watch-tower  of  hope, 

our  pseudo-patriots  at  home  to  con-  according  to  tbe  point  from  wbich 

sider    an    enemy  of   liberty    in    the  it  was  viewed.    A  very  interesting 

abstract,  and    of   our  own    freedom  account  is  given  of  the  gathering  of 

In   particular — the    legitimate  jailors  the  proscribed  to  this  haven  of  rest, 

of  Vienna  and  Naples,  and  the  little  They  hurried    hither  from    the  ten- 

coroneted   turnkeys  of   Modena  and  der  mercies  of  the  King  of  Naples, 

tie   other    duchies,    introduced    the  who    murdered    or    imprisoned    the 

silent  system  in  all  their  states,  and  men  who  bad  hcrved  him  best;  from 

from  Turin   to  Sicily  the  rack  and  Sardinia,   where   tbe   Crown    Prince 

gibbet    were    the    administrators    of  (afterwards     Charles    Albert)     had 

justice    and    evidences    of    a    pater-  been  forced    to  expiate  his  compli- 

nal  government.     A  small  oasis  ap-  city  with  the  Carbonari   by  a  cam- 

peared   in   the  midst  of   this    intel-  paign  against  the  Liberals  of  Spain, 

lectual  Sahara ;  and  tbe  Grand  Duke  — from  the  duchy  of  Modena,  where 

of  Tuscany  was  too  idle,  too  good-  a    bloodthirsty  dukeling  took    Ner«> 

natured,  or  too  contempt uous  of  his  for  bis  model  in  the  infamy  of  bis 

subjects,  to  interfere  wiih  their  pur-  morals,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  his 

Fnits.     He  thought  words  were  only  heart;   in  short,  it  seemed  a  parlia- 

words,    whether    thev    were    uttered  ment  of  the  best  intellects  and  most 
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injared  citizena  of  all  Italy,  to  which  which  can  look  back  on  thirty 
every  district  sent  its  representa-  ceoturies  of  nobility." 
lives.  And  the  St.  Stephen's  in  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Jean 
which  they  met  was  the  saloon  of  Pierre  Yieasseax  carries  on  bis 
a  publisher,  printer,  and  editor,  who  literary  toils  at  the  present  moment, 
was  not  even  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  lives  in  the  well-earned  rever- 
but  made  up  for  his  Genevese  ori-  eoce  of  tlie  wise  and  celebrated, 
gin  by  being  more  Italian  than  any  whom  his  services  first  brought  into 
of  the  othera  fame.  To  some  of  them,  indeed, 
This  Jean  Pierre  Yiensseux  had  his  acquaintance  was  more  nseful 
converted  the  Palace  Buondelmonte  still ;  for  it  revealed  to  them  the  ex- 
into  an  enormous  literary  workshop,  istence  of  powers  of  which  they  had 
The  ground-floor  held  his  printing-  hitherto  been  unconscious.  Among 
presses ;  the  next  was  a  litirary  of  the  exiles  from  Naples,  for  instance, 
great  extent,  with  magazines,  re-  whs  a  brave  old  soldier  who  had 
views,  and  newspapers  from  all  Ferved  under  Marat,  and  had  made 
Europe  spread  upon  the  tables,  to  himself  celebrated  as  an  engineer, 
which  the  entrance  was  free  to  Neglected  for  some  years  by  the 
every  man  in  Florence.  The  np-  Government,  he  was  at  last  banished 
per  stories  were  devoted  to  cor-  in  1820,  when  the  counter-revolu- 
rectors  of  the  press,  secretaries,  sub-  tion  gave  free  course  to  the  absolu- 
editors,  clerks,  and  accountants,  and  tism  of  the  Court,  and  found  his 
all  the  stalf  of  an  extensive  publish-  way  to  the  Palace  Buondelmonte. 
ing  business.  The  Antologia^  a  lie  had  never  read  anything  bat 
review  similar  and  prior  to  the  Tacitus,  nor  written  anything  but 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  bad  a  pros-  a  dull  and  ill-composed  history  of 
perous  career,  and  first  initiated  the  the  fall  of  Joachim.  As  all  his  com- 
youth  of  Italy  in  the  glories  of  pnnions  were  celebrated  authors,  be 
periodical  discussions ;  but  was  sup-  determined  to  be  a  celebrated  au- 
pressed  in  its  thirteenth  year,  at  the  thor  too,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
request  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  pen  with  an  energy  which  filled  a 
thought  he  was  insulted  in  one  of  volume  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
its  Dumbers.  Yiensseux  took  re-  the  language  was  stiff,  the  facts  un- 
fuge  in  a  monthly  publication,  called  interesiiogly  stated,  and  the  criti- 
tlie  TiUoi''8  Guide,  where  points  of  cisms  of  Giordano,  Nicolioi,  and 
grammar  and  education  were  the  I^opardi,  were  adverse  to  his  hopes, 
only  subjects  of  debate ;  and  con-  Again  he  went  to  work,  recast  his 
sidered  himself  equally  safe  when  narrative,  altered  his  style,  and  gave 
he  started  liis  next  venture,  under  a  strikingly  vivid  and  excellently 
the  name  of  Archivio  Storico,  or  a  written  description  of  the  wrongs 
-colieciion  of  unpublished  documents  his  country  had  suffered  from  the 
connected  with  the  past.  "  But  Bourbons  from  1734  to  1825.  He 
Italy,"  says  M.  Monnier,  **  in  order  is  now  famous  throughout  Italy  as 
to  hope,  has  only  to  rememt)er.  Her  the  historian  CoUetta.  Bat  Yieus- 
traditioos  are  more  seditious  than  seux,  cautious  and  moderate,  dared 
her  Utopias.  To  drag  these  monu-  not  publish  it  himself,  it  was  so 
ment",  therefore,  from  oblivion,  is  terrible  an  exposure  and  so  true ; 
to  work  for  the  future.  If  it  were  and  Geneva  had  the  honour  of  giv- 
possible  to  bring  out  only  one  ing  to  the  world.  The  effort  was 
quarter  of  the  manuscripts  on  re-  perhaps  too  great  The  author  died 
form,  Italy  would  be  Protestant  before  the  publication ;  but  not  be- 
within  a  century.  The  French  fore  he  had  raised  the  alarm  even 
blame  the  Italians  for  devoting  of  the  careless  Graud-Duke.  He 
themselves  too  much  to  history  ;  but  was  ordered  to  leave  the  territory 
in  this  they  know  not  what  they  immediately,  when  at  the  point  of 
say.  It  is  the  reproach  of  parvenus,  death.  *'  Give  me  a  delay ,'^  said  he 
and  has  no   bearing    on  a  country  "  of  an  hour,  and  I  shall  depart  for 
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an  exile  where  do  police  will  trouble  to  the  Beotian  region  of  the  March 
me  again."  of  Ancooa.  Many  of  the  names  in 
We  mast  pass  over  the  catalogae  these  glowing  pages  are  to  be  taken 
of  distiogoisbed  names,  merely  cit-  with  a  certain  allowance  for  the  en- 
ing/  that  of  the  Marqnis  Gino  Cap-  thasiasm  of  the  chronicler  of  their 
poni,  as  proof  that  the  highest  of  works  and  ways.  We  may  entertain 
the  aristocracy  were  the  leaders  in  a  sort  of  doabt  whether  his  heroes 
the  insnrrection  against  the  reign  are  all  sach  faultless  monsters  as 
of  ignorance  and  submission.  This  they  are  described.  But  with  re- 
brave  old  Florentine,  who  is  still  gard  to  his  picked  examples  we  most 
alive,  though  blind  and  feeble,  re-  confess  that  his  estimate  is  not  too 
presents  one  of  the  noblest  families  high.  No  language  possesses  greater 
in  the  land.  When  an  ancestor  of  masters,  and  few  biographies  are 
his  resisted  Charles  YIII.,  who  more  interesting  than  those  of  the 
tried  to  impose  insulting  terms  authors  of  the  most  powerful  dramas 
upon  the  city — ''  Sign,"  cried  the  and  most  inspiring  poems  this  ceo- 
irritated  King,  **  or  I  will  sound  my  tury  has  produced.  M.  Monnier 
trumpets."  "  If  you  found  your  dwells  at  some  length  both  on  their 
trumpet-,"  replied  Capponi,  "^  we  acts  and  writings.  Niocolini  lived 
will  sound  our  tocsin  bells."  More  an  obscure  life  from  17d5  till  after 
ancient,  and  at  one  time  more  power-  1849.  He  gained  no  battles  and 
ful  than  the  ^edicis,  the  Cappouis  overthrew  no  states,  but  he  wrote 
have  aiwHys  opposed  the  preten-  such  verses  as  had  not  frequently 
sions  of  Bome,  and  will  probably  been  heard  before,  and  awoke  a 
oppose  it  as  the  national  capital,  new  life  in  the  audiences  of  the 
The  Home  of  the  priests,  they  will  theatre  by  giving  a  double  sense  to 
say,  has  always  been  a  mere  imita-  the  most  harmless  of  his  expres- 
tioQ  of  the  Rome  of  the  emperors,  sions;  and  eluded  the  criticism  of 
Its  poutiffd  are  dwarfed  Caesars — its  the  Cens^or  by  leaving  the  boxes 
official  language,  a  corrupted  Latin  and  pit  to  fill  up  the  endings  of 
— its  Vatican,  a  connterleit  of  the  hie  lines  for  themselves.  Under 
Capitol.  The  true  Italian  river  is  the  Babylonian  robes  of  Nebucbad- 
the  Arno,  not  the  Tiber.  The  true  nezzar  they  immediately  detected 
Italian  city  is  Florence,  not  Rome,  Napoleon  ;  and  in  the  tragedy  whieh 
**  Look,"  says  our  author,  *^  at  the  first  established  his  reputation,  he 
statues  lining  the  gullery  of  i  the  brought  forward  a  heroine  who  ao- 
Town  Hall.  You  will  see  Argagna,  counted  to  her  affianced  lover  for  the 
Niccola  Pisano,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  fatal  ucd  hateful  marriage  into  which 
Boccaccio,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  she  was  forced  during  his  absenoe, 
Amercio,  Vespuccio,  Galileo,  Ben-  by  saying  **My  mother's  last  words 
venuto  Cellini, — all  Tuscans ;"  "  and  were  *  Be  obedient  to  your  father.' 
yet,"  cries  the  astoniwhed  French-  I  swore  it.  My  father  took  me  one 
man,  ^'  tlie  whole  cnnntry  has  not  day  into  the  room  where  she  had 
the  population  of  Parit? !  Nay,  I  died,  and  reminded  me  of  the  oath. 
will  venture  to  say  that,  take  the  Then  he  said,  'Marry  Contarini  if 
twenty  dve    Italians  who   have   been  you  would  save  me  from  those  secret 

most    distinguished    in   science,  liter-    dungeons,    from ' '*      At    these 

ature  and   the   arts,  three-fourths   of  words    a   cold   shudder  ran   through 

them    will    be  found   to   be   Floren-  every     frame,     and     the     spectators 

tines"     There    seems,    however,     a  needed    nothing    more;    they    knew 

more  equal  distribution   at  the   pre-  she    would    have    added    the    Leads 

sent   time,  for   the    two    men    whom  and  Wells  (Piombi  e  Pozzi),  and  peo- 

M.    Monnier   places   at    the    head  of  pie    shook    with  terror    at   the   uo- 

moderu  literature   are   Niccolici  and  spoken      names.       Gathering     coor- 

Leopardi,    neither     of     them     born  age  as  he  went   on,   he  published  a 

within   the  sound  of  the   Arno,  and  drama,  in  1843,  on  the  life  of  Arnold 

the  latter,  indeed,  owing  to  his  birth  of  Brescia.     Guelf  and  Gibelio  were 
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fairly  brought  face  to  face,  and  had  Irresistible    weapoD    in    the    twelfth 

a  boat  of  several  hundred   lines  on  century,   and  successful   against    the 

each   side,  for  and  against  the  tern-  reforming  monk  :    Church  and  State 

Eoral  power  of  the  Popes.  Nor  did  combined  against  him,  and  Frederic 
e  delegate  this  great  discussion  Barbarossa,  the  Emperor,  on  pro- 
to  the  inferior  personages  of  the  iiiise  of  being  crowned  by  the  Pope, 
play,  but  by  one  of  those  coinci-  put  the  laws  of  the  Empire  in 
dences  known  only  in  that  wondrous  force,  and  entered  the  Eternal  City 
world  where  a  prompter's  whistle  at  the  head  of  his  German  legione. 
can  change  a  prison  into  a  paradise.  The  schismatic  priest  was  declared 
and  unite  shipwrecked  dukes  and  a  rebel,  and  died  a  victim  to  the 
injured  brothers  on  the  shores  of  reconciliation  between  Cajsar  and 
deserted  islands,  Adrian  lY.  and  the  Church.  But  the  following  scene 
Arnold  hold  high  conference  iete-  brings  us  only  to  the  incidents 
d-titey  and  plead  their  respective  which  preceded  the  catastrophe, 
causes  in  speeches  of  enormous  Arnold  is  summoned  to  the  sacred 
length.  The  critics  of  the  South  pre^ei^ce,  and  Adrian  receives  him 
like  the  display  of  eloquence  and  \vith  a  burst  of  pride, 
passion  without  the  trap-door  sur- 
prises and  crowded  incidents  in  "  f^"  ^«^»  ^^^  kiss  my  feet  i  Bend  low  thy 
which  we  consider  dramatic  perfec-  ^^**"^   .  ^    ,         ,^        , 

tion     to     consist       They     prefer     the  That J- ay  plant  rny  heel  upon  thy  neck. 

writer  to  the  posture- master  or  the  fr/V'"''   i%     '.TwL^rw 

,..,  ^i       ^m        •  •  If  I  (leijrn  speech  to  one  so  lost  and  low, 

machinist       M.    Monnier    gives    a  ,^,^   ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^p^^^  „^  y,,  t,,^ 
short    abstract    of    the    play,    and  gcourge 

translations    of    some    of    the    dia-  ^^^^^^^  t^y  flesh,  and  thy  white  hairs  be 
logue,   and    it  will,  perhaps,  be    in-  covered 

teresting   to    follow    his   example,  and  ^Yith   ashes.      Answer   me  —  but    from    the 

see  wliat  was  said  so  long  ago  on  dustr 

the  great  question  which  is  at  pre-  aruold. 

sent  the  knot  of  the  Italian  difficulty. 

First,    we    must    remind    our    readers  "  The  humble  God  whose  image  here  thou  art 

that  Arnold,  a    monk   of   blameless  ^^^-^^^^^  ^»«  ^'^^^p^^^'  ^'^^    ^"'^  '''^''^''^ 
and    even    ascetic    life,  protested   so  ^  ^'^^^^  , ,  ^  ^.        „,  .^ 

I  n  «A     ^    ,:J««.     ♦u^    »^«,»..  Thy  feet  for  kisses,  and  thy  swelling  words 

early    aa    lUO    against    the   power       f,^^ ,,,,,  ,,e  pride  by  which  the  angels  fell. 

and     corruption     Of^    the     priesthood  ^^..^i^ou  hast  denied  thy  Lord !    Kepent! 

Arriving  at  Rome  in  114.0,  he  found  repent  r 

great(rr    cause    than     ever     for     his 
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opposition,     in .    the     venality    and 

oppression      of     the      Pontiffs     them-  "  Back  to  thy  cloister,  monk !   and  fright  no 

selves.      Reminding  the  Romans    of  °*"''® 

the  great  days  of  old,  he  contrasted  ^^^  «"°^«  ^'^'^  »^^«  ^''^"^^  ^"^  '^^""^  "^■ 

the  show   and    infamy   of    cardinals  _  ,.^^^!^\       ..v  **.  .      ♦•    « ^ 

J  I   4  'i-u     *ul       •        1-     Ai^  Shaking  its  ruins  with  their  antique  sound. 

and    prelates    with     the    simple     dig-  rpi.^^  ^^^t  forsworn  the  world.    Back   to  thy 

jiity  of  the  Republic,  its  senate,  its  cein 

knights     and      consuls.       The      recur-  Hide  the.-e  thy  humble  birth   and  name  oh- 

rence    to    those    ancient    institutions 

he    thought    more    easy,  i  from    the  abnold. 

slightly       altered       paganism       which  "  "-^s  thy  tiara  hid  thine  own  descent, 

»     .•'       ,     \  ',.  *:  J  And  pa  try  arts  by  which  thou  galn'dst  thy 

constnuted    the    religion    and    wor-  "^       place? 

ship  of  Rome.      But   Adrian   I Y.,  the  But  truce  to  outrage.    Art  thou  Priest  or  King? 

I       X?      i:«u ^.,     «.u.»     «..^«    on*-     in  If  KinK,  that  title  is  unknown  in  Rome. 

only    Englishman     who     ever    sat    in  Jf  vicar  of  our  Lord-bethink  thee,  Priest ! 

St     Peter's    chair,    was     resolved     to  The  only  crown  He  wore  was  one  of  thorns !" 

restore  those   other  periods  of   Ro-  adbian 

man  history,  when  there  were  dicta-  ^^         .      ,  *».        .^ 

.  J  :    »: „^j    ..„4.    ♦u«  »*  He  gav**  to  me  the  empure  of  the  world 

t«)r8   and   proscriptions,  and   put  the  ^j^^^  \^^j,  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^  p^^p^i  robe.   God's 
city  under  the  terrors  of  an  interdict.  word 
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Created  earth.    I  rule  It    Thou  wooldst  have 
The  soul   slave    of  the   body.     When    thou 

speak'st 
Of  liberty,  th^u  vnrrest  on  the  Church 
Which  stand-*  twcen  peoplea  and  their  tyrants. 

Arnold, 
Renember  this,  thy  words  disperse  In  air. 
And  die  ara*id  the  .oolitudos  of  Rome — 
JlSne  are  the  only  cries  that  wake  the  world.** 

ARNOLD. 

*'  Oh,  were  they  ever  cries  of  Libeity  ? 

The  \'hurch  butween    the    people    and    their 

lor.13? 
'Tis  cruel  to  ihe  «eak,  and  to  tlie  strong 
Gi'ovelling  and  base.    Thou  sprcal'st  the  papal 

pall 
Over  the  •  rlm^a  of  klng^,  and  all  i3  night. 
Prorn  thy  high  throne  up)n  the  acvjn  lulls, 
Thou  candt  not  see  Uio  lowly  Golgotha." 

ARRIAK. 

"Thoa  lie^t.  Monk!    The  oppressed    receive 

our  aid, 
Our  succor,  Home  subdued  her  conqueror. 
She  wa3  hLT  own  sad  tomb.     Th2  lirfroe  bar- 
barian 
Measured  her  rjlns  with  his  sword.    Whoje 

voice 
Mile  of  t  ja   t^ii  a  8U>j-;ct,  leading  him 
Not  to  th?  grave  of  some  heroic  king, 
But  of  a  Fixlierman,  and  cried,  '  Kaeel  d6wn  I ' 
And  the  birbariaa  knelt !     Then  Iloma  roie 

up, 

Lifting  th-i  cro?3  above  her  crumbling  ruins. 
And  pa'.|>it:iting  with  a  mightier  life, 
She  saw  a  nobler  capitol  take  rlsL*. 
Immense,  eternal,  from  the  roc*  of  Faith, 
And  scorns  the    narrow    bound-*    of   earthly 

king<«, 
For  Home  is  rnistre-ss  of  tie  Infinite  !" 

ARNOLD. 

"Then    wherefore  join  the  sword   to    Peter's 

slafT 
If  thy  mere  voice  Is  irreaislible  ? 
But  Peler  drew  the  sword,  in  that  alone 
The  pattern  of  thy  life.    From  apre  to  age 
Oae  only  tiiought  is  thine,  to  mate  thn  priest 
A  soldier,  and  to  re'gn.    Thou  figut'st  aw  king, 
As  priest  thou  cursest ;  yot  art  neither  priest 
Nor  king *' 

A  very  pretty  qnarrel  as  it  sian  U, 
and  illustraave  of  the  cut  and-dried 
apjfuriieiits  by  which  the  tvvo  partips 
mtiotaioed  thtiir  opiuion?.  We 
might  fancy  we  heard  Milan,  by  the 
mouth  of  Manz)ni,  defeoding  the 
poDtiScal  cause  in  answer  to  the 
Floreniiue  accusations  of  Niccolini. 
The  play  had  a  success  such  as  only 
can  be  obtained  by  a  work   from  a 


previous  iDcliDatioD  oo  the  part  of 
the  reading  public  to  find  good  in 
everything  contaiDed  in  it.  People 
were  astonished  to  see  their  own 
seniimeots  so  beaatifally  expressed, 
and  wondered  the  pope  was  not 
convinced  by  the  eloquence  of  hta 
accuser.  Other  dramas  followed 
and  showed  no  falling  off  in  the 
au thorns  power,  though  none  reached 
the  popularity  of  this  Gibeline  ma- 
nifesto. But  to  Niccolini  himaeif 
the  success  of  bis  work  was  nearly 
fatal.  The  whole  theory  on  which 
it  was  founded  was  the  impossibil- 
ity of  combining  freedom  with  the 
Papacy.  They  were  contradictory 
terms,  and  must  destroy  each  other. 
But  when  1848  came  with  its  decU- 
ratiofis  of  Pio  Nono — when  all  the 
youth  of  Italy  gathered  to  the  call 
of  the  Holy  Father,  and  be  pro- 
mised to  leud  the  democracies  of 
Europe  against  their  oppressors 
with  only  bis  pare  bands  held  up 
ill  prayer,  Niccolini,  now  old  and 
feeble,  wandered  about  the  streets, 
nncoDsotous  of  all  external  objects, 
and  muttering  to  himself,  '*A  liberal 
Pope!  a  liberal  Pope!"  His  pro- 
phecies, denunciations,  reasonings, 
were  all  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
the  surprised  and  increduloai  poet 
was  pointed  at  as  mad.  But  when 
1849  came,  with  its  reaction  and  its 
scaffolds,  wiih  the  Yicar  of  Christ 
trampling  liberty  under  foot,  the 
people  changed  their  opinion  ai^ain, 
and  thought  Niccolini  the  only  wise 
man  among  them.  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia regained  its  popularity,  and  Pio 
Nono  became  Adrian  IV. 

But  the  acted  plays  of  Niccolini 
yielded  in  power  and  influence  to 
the  publi>hed  works  of  the  other 
great  Italian  whom  our  author  de- 
lights to  honor.  This  was  Gia- 
como  Leopardi, 

"  A  man  so  varied  that  he  8eeme<1  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  inanklDd's  epitome. 

lie  was  as  exquisite  in  his  command 
of  language  as  Voltaire,  as  trenchant 
in  his  denuQ^'dations  as  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  as  perfect  a  Grecian  as 
Andte  Chenier,  and  as  wild  and 
impassioned  a  poet  as  Lord  Byron, 
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with    more  vitality   in   the    fervour,  He  teoded  od  bim  as  a  nurse,  pro- 

either    of   bis  love    or  hatred,  tban  tected     him    as    a    champion,    reve- 

tbe  author  of  Don  Juan,  more  ear-  reoced  him  as  a  divinelj-constituted 

nestnees  than  Voltaire,  more  classi-  miud,    warded    off  all    his    eueniies, 

cat     sentiment    tban     Ohenier,    and  and  closed  his  e}e8  in  death.     Both 

more  loltiness  of  invective  than  the  devoted    to    the    cause    of   freedom, 

pamphleteer     of     the     Restoration,  which  in  that  country,  and .  in   those 

Yet  none  of  these  illustrations  give  times,    was    not    the    mere    holiday 

the  English  reader  so  true  an  idea  profession    of   a    generous  desire    of 

of    this    distinguished    man    as    the  amelioration,  but   the  wilful  sacrifice 

perusal    of    his    biography.      Never  of  peace    and   safety   to  what    they 

did    so    many  contradictions    go    to  con>idered    the    holiest    of    duties ; 

the    formation    of    an    extraordinary  they  exposed   themselves,  after  leav- 

characier.    Of  noble  birth  and  wretch-  ing   the    literary   Goshen    of  Vieus- 

edly  poor;  of  soaring  ambition  and  seux,  to  the  vengeance  of  Rome  and 

miserable      health ;     with    a    heart  Nupies,     the    two     worst    tyrannies 

formed    for    love,   and   a  person    so  which  even  It«ly  has  ever  seen.     At 

ungraced   by  nature  that  it  repelled  Rome    the    enemy    of     unbelieving 

the  warmest  admirers  of  his  geoius;  priests    was    excommunicated    us    a 

u  wrapt  student,  thinking  bis  chair  renegade;  and  at  Naples  the  pitiless 

at   the  open   window,  and   his  table  denouncer    of    abuses    was    watched 

covered  with   books,  the  highest  of  by  the  police  as  a  rebel  against  the 

earthly  joys,  yet  driven  into  a  world  divine    right   of  the   Bourbons.     In 

which   be  feared  and  was  unfit  for,  the    midst    of    all,    nourishing    that 

from  a  home  which  was  made  into-  sickly    frame,    enconraging    that    al- 

lerable    by   the    uncongenial   dispoi-i-  most    despairing     intellect,    Ranieri 

tions    of    his    family :  —  this    poor,  shared  the  shame  and   peril,  divided 

generous,     humpbacked,      blear-eyed  his  scanty  income,  sat  at  his  feet  as 

dreamer  of  romance,   sagacious    cri-  a  disciple,   and   finally  defended   his 

tic,    fiery    patriot,    and    hack    to    a  fame    when   evil    tongues   spit   their 

bookseller  at  weekly  wages,  was  the  ineffectual    malice    over    his    grave. 

Tyrtacus  of  the  land,  and  more  dun-  For  no   sooner   had   the  publication 

gerous  to  the  oppressor  than  a  thou-  of    his    collected    works,    to    which 

sand     swords.      Tiie    Italian    phrase  Ranieri   devoted    himself  for  several 

is,  **  To   the   Church  with    Manzoni !  years,  put  the  seal  upon  his  reputa- 

To  the  batile  wiih  Leopardi!"    We  tion,   and    attracted    the    admiration 

will    not    follow    our    guide    in    his  which  would    have   been   a  consola- 

dissertations  on  the  prose  and  verse,  tion  during  bis  life,  than  the  Jesuit«, 

the    dialogues    and    philosophies,    of  who    had    anathematised    and    fear- 

tbis    sceptical    yet    reverent  -  minded  ed    him   all    his   days, .  claimed   him 

phenomenon,   of  whom   it   was  said,  as   one   of   their   society,   and    pub- 

with   the  persistent  contradiction  of  lished    accounts    of   his    recantation, 

all  his  qualities,  that  his  aberrations  repentance,    and    desire    to    be    re- 

from   orthodoxy  reconciled    many  to  ceived    into    their    order,!      Thi8    is 

the  faith  ;  but  we  will  take  a  glance  a     curiously    characteristic     display 

at   the   more  interesting   portions  of  of  the   state  of   feeling   and    modes 

his    career,    in   which    a    friendship,  of    proceeding    in     the    Church     in 

unequalled  since  the  days  of  Py lades  1846.     Leopardi,   after    his    lift-long 

and    Orestes,    compensated     for    his  sutiVrings,    died    in     R&iiieri's    prt- 

bodily  sufferings  and   mental  disap-  sence  in   1837.     Within   three  hours 

pointments.      Not     altogether      un-  of   his    decease    he    had    dictated   a 

happy  is  the  man  who  can  gain  the  poeni|^cotifirmatory  of   all    his    pre- 

affections   of  so  true   and   manly   a  vious  opinions.     Yet  the  censorship 

Keart    as    that    of  Antonio  Ranieri.  of   the    press   would   allow   no   coo- 

From    the    time    their   acquaintance  trsdiction  to  the  lying  narrative  of 

began,   Antonio   was    all   the  world  the  Reverend  Father  Scarpa,  which 

to  the  pennikss  noble  of  ReoanatL  accordingly    received    the    imprima- 
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tur  of  aathority.    Nothiog,  however,  depeodent    meotion    in    thb    gallery 

could    resist    the    intern hI  proofs    it  of    Italian    worthies.    Iq    the   ye^ra 

contained   of  forgery  and   invention,  he  spent  in   England  he  stadied  the 

and   Yincenzo    Gioberti,    whose    ac-  adnainistration  of  onr  hospitals  and 

qaaintance    we    shall    soon     make,  asylams,     and     perceived     in     this 

and   who  was  at  that  time  writing  Protestant     country    a    traer    seii- 

his    Modern    Jesuit,    had    an    easy  timent    of    charity    and    a    greater 

task    iu  demonstrating  the  nnblosli-  tenderness    in    the    management    of 

ing    falsehood    of   every    line.      Tlie  pablic    institutions    than    at    home, 

poet    was    described    as    a    constant  With   pitiless   hand   he  ezpoeed  the 

visitor  of  the  Church  and  attendant  abuses     of     the      Annuoziata«      or 

at  the  confessional,  as  having   been  Foundling      Hospital,     at     Naples, 

educated  at  a  public  school,  as  hav-  He     described      its     ill  -  ventilated 

ing  been  torned  out  of  doors  by  his  room«,    its     barbarous     nurses;,    its 

father,    as    having    died    of    cholera  venal   '*  sisters/'   its    faulty   adminis- 

in    the    Hospital    of    Incurables    at  tratioo,    an     insolent    manager,    the 

Gasteilamare,    as     having     received  manners    of     a    prison,    a    charity 

numerous  visits   from    his   converter,  which    looked   like   puuishmenty   and 

and,  last  of  all,  as  being  of  a  state-  an    affectation     of     maternal •  care 

ly    presence,    well    made,    and    with  which    in     reality    was    infanticide ; 

brilliant    eyes.      He    was    crooked,  and  the  book,  which  appeared  as  a 

insignidcant  -  looking      and      nearly  romance  under  the  title  of  GituvrOj 

blind.       He    had     never    seen     the  made     a     profound     sensation.      Ic 

priest,     nor     entered      the     Jesuit  reached    even    Bamba  himself,  who 

church.    He    died    in    his    friend's  was    not    displeased     to     tee     the 

cottage    at    Capodimonte,    and     lies  public  attention  attracted   to  abases 

under  a  marble  tomb  in  the  chapel  with    which    he    had    no    concern, 

of   San  Yitale,  near   the   grotto    of  One  day,  at  a  council,  the  minister, 

Pausilippo.     But    in    spite    of    all  who    felt  aggrieved    by  this    attack 

this,   he    is   Btill   quoted    with    pride  on     his     department,    proposed    to 

in   the  eleventh  volume  of  the  col-  send  the  author  either  to  the  dan* 

lectiun    called     Scienza    e    Fede    as  geons    of    the    islands    or    to    the 

a    penitent    of   Father    Scarpa    and  public  madhouse.'    "  Yes,"  said    the 

a    neophyte    of     Ignatius    Loyola !  king,   *'  that  he    may   write  another 

"  Leopdrdi     a     Jesuit !"    exclaimed  novel    exposing    the    dishonesty    of 

his   vindicator,  in  conclusion ;   "  you  the  governor  of  Bedlam  as  he  has 

may  as  well  tell  me  that  iKapoleun,  done     of     the     Annunziata."      The 

on   his  return  from  Elba,  performed  point  of  this   royal   remark  is,  that 

his    novitiate    at    St.    Andr6,    and  the  otfeoded   minister   was   governor 

afterwards    took    the    habit    in    the  of    both.     Ranieri,    therefore,    only 

monastery     of     Charles     Eoianuel."  got  a    gentle    intimation,   that    pro- 

Tbe    monk    of    Elba     would    hnve  bably    change    of    scene    would     be 

been  a  fit  companion   for  the  Jesuit  benetioial    to    his    health.      Having 

of   Recunati  ;    and    as    the    Cburch  turned   his  mind   for  many  years  to 

had    discovered    a    new    method    of  historical    subjects,   this   Howard    of 

increasing    her    Hock     by     pronely t-  the    Eufants    Trouvei   started    from 

ising   the  dead,  we  do  not  see  why  Naples,    in    company   wiib    his    fel- 

she  should   not   have    put  cowl   and  low  -  student,       Carlo       Troya,      to 

scapulary  on    Frederick  of    Frusyia,  search    for    old    archives    wherever 

and    suug     trinmphanc     pa3.ius    over  they     might     be     found  ;     to    ran- 

the    posthumous    conversion  of  Vol-  sack    the    libraries    of    monasterie-', 

taire.                                         ^  capitals,    and    castles,    and    thereby 

Antonio    Ranieri,    howeveiy    ^^9  to  decide  the  great  question  of  the 

not    merely    the    weed    that    gained  day.     The  d'iy  was  IB46 ;   the  quee* 

beauty   and   perfume   by  living    near  tiou   was.  Who  and    what   were  the 

the  rose.      He  had  qualities  of  his  Lombards  of    the    year    800?      On 

own  which  give  liitu  a  right  to  iu-  this  depended,  iu   the   eyes   of   the 
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two  historians  and  of  almost  all  the  Carlo    Troya   and  Antonio    Kanieri 

educated    classes    of   Italy,    the   de-  came    to    directly    opposite    conclu- 

cisioD    between    Charch   and    State,  sions — Carlo,    that    the    Pope    was 

The  temporal    power  of   St   Peter,  the    only  undeniably    Italian    poten- 

or  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  gov-  tate    between    the    mountains    and 

ernment,     was     debated      on    what  the  sea,   and  the  fittest    centre    for 

appears    to    us    the  ridiculously  pe-  the    rally    of    all    the   nationalities 

dantic    groond,  of   whetid^r  or  not,  which  hated  the  foreign  yoke ;   and 

at  the   beginning  of  the  ninth  cen-  Hanieri,  that  he  was  the  sole  cause 

tury,   the  .Lombards    were    Italians,  why    the    Italians    inhabiting    Lom- 

If    they    were    strangers,    even    the  bardy  in  the  ninth  century  did  n(»t 

most    anti-papal     disputants    would  'bonsolidate  the  unity  of  that  glori* 

agree    that    the    Pope    was  justified  ous    and    powerful    land — one    law, 

in  inviting  the  assistance  of  Charle-  one  tongue,   one  standard  from  the 

roagne    and    the    Franks    to    expel  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 

them    from    the  soil.      If   they  had  Rboetian  Alps  to  the  point  of  Sicily, 

assimilated  with    the  original    popu-  It  was  a  Lombard    chief  who    first 

lations  and  had  lost  the  Lombardo-  gave  voice    to    this    great   thought 

Gothic    element,    with    which    they  He  cast  his  spear  as  far  as  it  would 

had  descended  on   the  plains    three  go  from    the  southernmost    part    of 

hundred     years    before,    even     the  Italy,  and  cried,  '^Thus  far  extends 

greatest    supporter    of    the    pontiff-  the       kingdom       of      Lombardy ! '' 

king    confessed     that      an      Italian  Though  this  debate  was  not  carried 

priest  had  no  right  to  suilimon   the  on  in  Westminster  Hall,  nor  likely 

sword   of  transalpine    barbarians  to  to    be    settled     by    precedents    and 

oppress  and  exterminate  an    Italian  genealogies,  we    cannot    help  seeing 

people.     Carlo  Troya  went  into  the  that  the  statement  of   the  Guelf  or 

heart    of    things.     He    traced    the  Papist    is    totally    unfounded.     Less 

Lombards    from    their   native    seats,  than    eight    generations    surely    has 

followed    them    on    their    march    to  always    sufficed    to  amalgamate   the 

the     south,    established      them     at  soldiers    of    a    conquest    with    the 

Pavia  and   Milan,  and  saw  nothing  native     millions.     Lombards     were 

in  all  their  actions,  thoughts,  or  in-  speaking  Italian,  and  proud  of   the 

stitutions,  but  the  types  of  an  alien  hereditary    glory    of    Italian     kings 

and     conquering    race.     They    con-  and    consuls,    in    a    hundred    years 

tinned    men    of   the    north,    savages  after  their  irruption  from  the  north, 

of   the    woods,    and   the    oppressors  Our  excellent  Archbi^hop    of   Can- 

6f    a    true    indigenous    population  ;  terbury    might    as    well    invite    the 

and  therefore  blessed    be    Leo    HI.,  Gauls  of  the  present  day  to  deliver 

who    smote    them    with    the    Gallic  England  from  the  Normans,  on   the 

sword,     and     placed     the     imperial  promise    of    putting    the    crown    of 

crown  on  the  conqueror's  brow ;  and  Edward     the     Confessor    on      their 

blessed  be  Carlo  Magno,  who  created  leader's  kead,  provided   he  was  pre- 

the    Vicar    of    Christ    a    temporal  sented   in   full   sovereignty  with  the 

prince  in  reward  for  his  freeing  the  county    of    Kent      Troya's    history 

sacred  soil    from    those  Tedeschi  of  was  a  laborious  and  exhausting  ex- 

an  earlier  date  I     It  shows  the  per-  position    of    all    the    monastic    and 

sistence  of  the  old   Boman  legality  pontifical  annals   which  the  zeal  of 

and  respect  for  antique  rights,  that  Guelfic  forgers  and  panegyrists  had 

two  clever  men  and  a  deeply-agitated  produced.       Rauleri      was     equally 

people  should  discuss    this  antedila-  minute    in    exhuming  all    the  argu- 

vian  subject  as  if  it  were  a  disputed  ments    and    statements    amassed    by 

title  to  an  estate  in  which  they  had  patriots    and    lawyer^    against    the 

all  an   interest.     It  shows  also    the  aggressions    of  the    priesthood,    and 

strength  of   their  preconceived    opi-  plodding    students     toiled     through 

uions,    that    from    the   same    mano-  the  contradictory  evidences  in  those 

scripts  and  the  same  printed  records  interminable     tomes     with     nerves 
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tiDgliDg  and  hearts  on  (ire.  Yet  bottom  of  'the  Fea,  and  here 
Troja  was  not  a  mere  Dryasdust  seol  Giuseppe  Poerio,  the  moe^t 
He  perceived  an  inner  life  in  those  eloqnent  of  the  Neapolitans.  There 
dead  parchments ;  and  when  the  seems  a  strength  of  Titality  ib  the 
question  raised  itself  out  of  the  political  |>risoner8  c»f  the  sotttb, 
domain  of  books  and  documents,  which  must  be  extremely  pnniiog 
the  champion  of  the  Papacy,  the  to  our  Sanitary  Oommissioiiav. 
enemy  of  the  Lombard,  the  believer  YentilatioD,  cleanlioeaB,  light,  ex- 
in  the  resurrection  of  Italy  with  a  ercise,  food,  and  warmth,  appear  to 
crowded  priest  at  its  head,  felt  after  be  matters  of  perfect  iodiiference 
all  that  he  was  a  man  and  an  Italian,  to  the  occupants  of  those  dismal 
and  died  a  convert  to  the  national  cells ;  and  the  addition  of  irons 
cause,  and  opposed  to  the  temporal  round  the  legs  and  neck,.  sleejdeN 
power  I  The  silence  imposed  on  nights  and  solitary  days, .  have  no 
the  Catholic  historian  by  death,  was  perceptible  effect  on  their  longefity 
enforced  on  his  Liberal  rival  by  or  even  their  health.  In  that  land 
imprisonment  and  despair.  After  of  sudden  changes  and  freqnent 
tasting  the  mie^ertes  of  incarceration  revolutions,  the  prisoner  has  al- 
for  his  Erastian  dissertations,  he  ways  hope  to  console  him.  The 
dived  no  more  into  the  intricacy  sentence  of  perpetual  carcere  daro 
of  Roman  rights  or  Lombard  coo-  is  like  a  long  lease,  which  breaks  at 
quests.  He  bighed  for  safe  repose,  five  or  twelve  years;  and  accord- 
and  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar.  ingly,  Giuseppe  was  released  when 
He  gained  fees,  but  no  glory,  and  ttie  French  obtained  the  mastery, 
so  devoted  himself  to  briefs  and  He  was  Attorney- General  under 
consultations  that  his  name  as  a  Murat,  and  an  exile  under  the  Be- 
political  leader  died  away.  Men  storation  in  1815.  In  1820  he  was 
struggled  as  hard  to  gain  obscurity  a^ain  in  power,  as  most  moderate 
io  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  as  iu  of  the  Constitutional  party,  and  in 
other  lands  to  gain  fame.  He  left  1821  he  was  sent  out  of  Ital?  alto- 
the  joy  of  battle  and  the  energies  of  gether,  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
endurunce  to  men  of  firmer  mould,  undertook  the  dignified  office  of 
and  we  are  next  introduced  to  a  being  jailer  to  the  Neapdlitans  at 
family  where  the  crown  of  martyr-  Gratz.  Yet  Austria  is  far  from  the 
dom  seems  as  hereflitary  as  its  cruelest  of  despots,  and  only  waited 
name— the  Foerios  of  Naples.  a  decent  time  to  open  her  prison 
The  life  and  sufferings  of  Count  door ;  and  in  1822  Gmseppe  and  his 
Carlo  are  sufficiently  known  through  family  found  their  way  to  Florence, 
the  revelation  of  his  prison  ex  peri-  Vieu:)seux  was  ready  with  open 
fnces  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  heart  and  hand — the  congregated' 
his  father's  fate  is  less  celebrated,  exiles  from  all  the  states  strength- 
though  it  displays  an  equal  amount  eued  their  Liberal  convictions  un- 
of  cruelty  io  the  rulerp,  an4  heroism  der  the  teachings  of  adversity ;  and 
iu  the  victim.  In  1799,  mfter  the  the  suds  of  Poerio,  Alexander  and 
massacres  which  inaugurated  the  Charles,  prepared  themselves,  in  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  king,  some  midst  of  that  learned  and  earnest 
of  the  more  moderate  Liherals  were  society,  for  whatever  future  might 
condemned  to  a  prison,  which  made  be  in  store.  The  eldest  was  of  a 
the  royal  clemency  a  severer  punish-  high  poetic  and  romantic  tempera- 
ment than  the  scaffold.  There  is  a  ment,  which  carried  him  into  the 
lofty  cone  on  a  small  island  on  the  Guelfic  school  of  hoi>e8  and  faith, 
west  of  Sicily  called  Favignana,  and  he  became  a  Catholic  of  the 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  is  sect  of  Manzoni  and  Gioberti.  A 
built  a  fortress.  From  the  top  of  patriot-pontitf  was  the  vision  of  bis 
the  fortress  a  stair  leads  down,  step  life,  and  when  it  took  shape  and 
by  step  in  the  well- 1  ike  excavation,  became  a  reality  iu  1848,  he  re- 
till    \i  reaches  a  cavern    below   the  solved    to    die,   if   needful,   at    the 
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feet    of   Pius    IX.,    and   joined    bis  had    an  enormons    inflaence   in  ele- 

couDtr^man    Gatriei  Fepe  us  simple  vating    and    inspiring    his    country* 

volunuer.     Constant  to  the  last,  he  men.     He  was  no  ksa  useful  to  them 

aided«    in     the    gallant    defence    of  in     making     their    better    qaalities 

Venice,  and   was  slain   in   the  fight  known  in  the  lands  of  bis  exile,  and 

at   Mestre.     The  women    of  Venice  doing    away    with    the    strongly-es- 

raieed   a    modest    tomb  to    his  me-  tablislied   belief   among  the   French, 

mory,    and     his    mother    wrote    to  no  less  than  the  EngtiBh,  that  their 

his    commander    in    1850    that    she  national    life    was    vanif^hcd  —  that 

thought    it    a    blessing    that    Alex-  the  educated  Italians,  like  the  Athe- 

ander    bad    been    spHred    the    8ight  nian     sophists    under    the    Empire, 

of   the  renewed    degradation  of  his  had    peaceably  accepted    their  poM- 

country.       Happier      in     this,    she  tion    of    dependence    on   a  superior 

thought    than    his    younger   brother  race,  and  were  the  victims  as  much 

Charles,  who  lived   to   feel   the  ven-  of   their  own   over-civilieatitm  as   of 

geance  of    the  king  lie  had  served,  their   foreign  masters.      A  Pindaric 

and   wasted    nine    jears  of   his    life  loftinefs    ran  through    his    writings 

in  fetters  and  darkness.  and    his    life,    and    when   he  joined 

From   whatever    quarter    our    an-  the  ranks  against  the   Auetrians   so 

thor   commences    his    researches,    in  lately   as   in   18d9>,   it  was   felt  that 

that  great    old   library  at  Florence  th^  soldier    was  the    natural    com- 

they  are  sure   to  end.     From  Milan,  plement    of  the  lyrist,  and   that  he 

Rome,   Naples,  and    even   from  the  was  only  translating  his  poems  into 

Tjrol,    men,     despairing    of     their  action. 

country,  hurried  to  the  only  spot  But  Guerrazzi  is  of  a  more  com- 
in  Italy  where  speech  was  mode-  plex  character,  and  is  f>ketched  by 
rately  free.  An  occasional  out-  M.  Monnier  at  greater  lengtl'.  If 
break  on  the  part  of  the  Grand-  Montanelii  is  a  combination  of  the 
Duke  against  the  Jesuits  (whom  he  l3rre  and  sword,  Guerrazzi  is  an  em- 
expelled),  with  a  counter-blow  at  the  bodiment  of  earthquake  and  vol- 
surue  time  against  the  Protestants,  cano.  A  torrent,  a  tornado,  a  con- 
such  as  the  Madiai  (whom  he  im-  fiagration,  seem  the  fittest  emblems 
piiponed),  was  the  only  sjmptnm  of  of  a  man  of  such  furious  impulse 
vigour  with  reference  to  religion ;  and  resistless  sway.  He  throws  off 
aL(l  the  expulsion  of  a  satirist  or  a  novel  like  the  Sieffs  of  Florence 
caricaturist,  at  the  request  of  Home  {UAssiedo  di  Firenze),  which  s'irs 
ur  Vienna,  the  only  interference  the  heart  of  all  Italy  as  the  sound 
with  politics  or  philosophy.  And  of  a  trumpet, — evidently  in  a  fit  of 
thik*  pleasant  reign  of  King  Lr»g  was  rage  which  threatens  apoplexy  and 
coiitiniKrd  (though  with  a  difference)  sudden  death.  The  same  P^thinn 
alter  the  revolution  of  1848.  After  inspiration  reigns  in  bis  tragedies 
his  return  from  Gueta  there  was  a  and  poems.  He  shoots  his  execra- 
taiut  of  Naples  in  his  heart.  He  tions  on  Iiis  enemies  like  Ajax  in 
shut  his  eyes,  indeed,  to  the  arrival  his  madoess,  and  shakes  bis  fist  in 
of  fugitives  from  the  neighbouring  their  faces  with  the  contortions  of 
states,  but  gave  no  word  of  recall  to  a  Berserker  foaming  for  blood.  He 
the  baniFbed  natives  of  his  own.  To  says  himself  that  he  writes  a  book 
save  himself  and  his  people  from  only  because  be  cannot  deliver  a 
the  horrors  of  a  public  execution,  battle ;  and  the  book  is  like  a 
he  purdoued  the  notorious  murderer  death-struggle  hand  to  hand.  N«> 
Fabrino,  but  kept  in  pitiless  exile  cold,  faint-hearted  doublings  te^i.«<e 
the  two  most  celebrated  of  bis  suh-  him.  He  has  no  thought  but  ho«v 
jects,  MontaLelli  and  Guerrazzi.  Of  to  kill  two  at  a  blow.  Xo  produce 
these  MontHuelli  is  pronounced  of  his  effects  he  does  not  care  for  the 
a  higher  range  in  the  poetic  and  artistic  excellence  of  his  wofk.  He 
ideal.  A  man  of  too  much  imagi-  knows  very  well  that  a  blow  while 
nation  to  be  practically  wiee,  he  yet  the  iron  is  hot  is  worth  ail  the  alter- 
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polishing  id  the  world.    "  No  doubt/*  metal.    Gioberti*s  great  book  Is  the 
be  eayp,  '*  the  writings  elaborated   by  Primato,  or    Primacy,  in  which   be 
the  hand  of  art  endare  longer  than  asserts  the  doctrine  —  at   one  time, 
those  created  by  the  force  of   pis-  we  have  seen,  accepted  by    all  the 
sion.      Passion,    like    Jupiter     with  Catholics — of   the  freedom  of   Italy 
Semele,    reduces    the   object  of    its  under    the    supreme    presidency    of 
mad  desires  to  ashes.    Art  proceeds  the  Pope.    It  was  accepted  as  tbe 
with  the    masterly    science    of    the  answer    of    the    orthodox    to    tbe 
sculptor,  and  its   has  reliefs,  minute-  Arvold     of    Brescia    of    NiccoUni, 
ly  finished,  defy  the  touch  of   time,  publiabed   in   the  same  year  (1843). 
The  production  of  the   one  lives  a  This  was  a  date  made  memorable  in 
life  of  fever;  the  work  of  the  other  Italy  by   three    events,    which    are 
may  last  —  a  thing  of   beauty,  sur-  only  now  arriving  at  their  final  re- 
viving   monumental    stone.      It    is  suits;    these    two  publications,    and 
thus  that  tho  money  of  Etruria  and  the  insurrection    of    the    Romagna 
Rome,  after  ceasing  to  be    current  avowedly  against  the  temporal  ptneer. 
coin,  became  medals."     In   another  Tbe  revolt  was  easily  put  down,  bat 
passage    he    says,  *^  that    a    person  the  Essay  and    the    Play  fongbt  a 
has  no  right  to  prefer  the  form  to  more    protected  combat,    and    held 
tbe  substance,  except    in    countries  victory     undecided    almost    to    tbe 
where    assured    freedom    gives  time  present  day.      Fortunately   for    tbe 
and      opportunity      for     perfection,  papal     supporters,     a    work     once 
With    us    it    would    be    feebleness  published    remains    unchanged ;    its 
and  apathy.     To  write  slowly  and  words     continue      nnmodified ;     its 
coldly  in  our  time  and   country,  for  argnments     unweakened,      and     its 
the  express  purpose  of  achieving  a  opinions    beyond    the    influence    of 
masterpiece,    would    be    almost    an  any  external    cause.       The    author 
impiety.      I    write    to    spread    my  may  diverge  into  strange  paths,  or 
ideas.    If  I  gain  my  object,  let  the  even  pass  over  to  the  hostile  camp, 
work  be  destroyed  like  the  batter-  but  he  cannot    carry  bis  reasoning 
ies  of    a    siege  when    the    city  has  with  him.     The    armoury   remains, 
surrendered.      What    care    I  if   my  though  the  collector  of  the  weapons 
writing    passes  away  like   a  storm,  has    turned    a    Quaker ;     and    tbe 
provided  that  in  its  progress  it  has  Primnto  is  still  a  book  of  aatbority, 
overthrown  the  wicked,   terrified  the  though    the  time    came    when    the 
timid,  and  purified  the  air  ?'^  author  saw  its    fallacies,    and    pro- 
The  usual  education  of  a  literary  claimed    the     impossibility    of     ft- 
man  in  Italy — four  or  five  years  of  ducing    its    piiociples    to    practice. 
college,  and  six  or  seven  of  prison ;  Almost  as  impetuous  as  Guerrazzi, 
occasional    gleams    of    repose,    and  he  equalled    that    great    master  of 
long  periods  of  exile — ^has  been  tbe  objurgation    in  the    Billingsgate   of 
fortune  of  Guerrazzi  as  of  the  rest  his      assaults     on    his     opponenta 
He  has  been  Demagogue    of    Leg-  Before  he  discovered  the  true  char- 
horn.     Constitutional     Minister     of  acter  of  the  notorious  Mazzini,  thai 
Tuscany,  Dictator  of  Florence,  and  Brutus  by  deputy  and  Graccbos  at 
what  fate  may  be    in  btore  lor  so  safe    distance    from    the    forum,  be 
fiery  and  im[)racticable  a  poet  and  wrote  poems    in  his   honour  as   an 
politician,    is    hard    to    say.      His  apostle    of    the    faith    of    freedom, 
biographer  is  wise  enough  to  give  But    when   he  saw  the   real  quali- 
no  guess  at  what  the  end  may  be.  ties  of   the    cold-hearted  apostle   of 
It     is     impossible    to    foretell    tbe  assassination  after  the    massacre    of 
course  of  a  meteor,   though  it  be  as  the    Bandieras,    he    denounced    bim 
brilliant  ,and    large    as  a  comet, —  in  terms  which  would    have    glad- 
and  so  we  are  led   on  to  Gioberti,  dened  tbe  heart  of  old  Gobbett  in 
almost   as    helmless    an    argosy   as  his  most  plain-spoken  moods.    "Tbe 
Gnerrazzi,    but  of    far    more   solid  world    ought    to   know,**    be    said, 
material    and     superior    weight    of  'Hhat  Joseph  Mazzini  is  the  great- 
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est  enemy  of  Italy,  greater  than  men,  have  their  infancy  and  matnr- 
Aastria  herself,  who  without  him  ity.  Tlieir  infancy  has  need  of  a 
would  be  defeated,  but  with  his  guardianship  to  eaucate  and  pro- 
aid  will  be  victorious.  He  is  not  tect  them.  That  guardianship  be- 
less  a  coward  than  a  fool.  It  would  longs  to  the  priesthood.  The  Bar- 
be  well  for  so  vulgar  a  demagogue  barians  destroyed  the  Empire;  the 
that  his  memory  should  perish  Church  in  her  turn  must  destroy 
along  with  him.  But  the  evil  he  Barbarism,  for.  it  is  she  who  suo- 
has  done  assures  him  the  mournful  ceeded  to  the  heritage  of  the  Empire, 
privilege  of  renown,  and  his  name  The  priesthood,  therefor^,  has  a 
will  be  abhorred  by  our  children's  political  part  to  fill.  But  that  poli- 
children."  Purifying  himself  from  tical  part  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
the  contact  of  these  base  traffickers  times.  A  period  arrives  when  the 
in  apparent  j)atriotism,  he  fell  foul  nations  emerge  from  infancy  and 
of  the  other  enemies  of  his  country,  entef  man's  estate,  with  all  its 
and  among  them  he  assigns  the  place  civil  rights.  This  happens,  for  ex- 
of  honour  to  the  French.  "I  have  ample,  when  some  great  innovating 
more  fear  of  the  French .  as  friends,  genius  appears  outside  of  the  priest- 
than  of  the  Germans  as  enemies,  hood,  such  as  Dante.  Then  the 
To  be  a  man  of  genius  in  France  priest  disengages  himself  from  the 
one  must  be  greedy,  vil^,  insolent,  world,  and  accepts  from  his  former 
boastful,  false,  and  above  all,  an  pupils  the  lessons  which  in  their 
egoist"  And  yet  the  worthy  and  childhood  they  received  from  him. 
universally  elected  head  and  repre-  Ceasing  to  be  Dictator,  *he  becomes 
sentative  of  this  delectable  race  was  an  arbiter  between  princes  and 
the  last  of  the  undoubting  believers  peoples  —  arranges  their  differences, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Frimato,  maintains  the  balance  of  power  and 
Here  is  the  -substanoe  of  that  work  the  peace  of  the  lirorld.  That  pen- 
in  a  few  lines : —  tifical  arbiter — ^impossible  for  Eu- 
*'  The  Italians  have  been,  are,  rope  —  is  possible  in  Italy.  Italy 
and  will  he  the  first  people  in  the  desired  three  things,  national  unity, 
world.  Tliey  have  had  the  sup^eri-  territorial  independence,  and  politi- 
ority,  both  moral  and  political,  of  all  cal  liberty.  The  Papacy  answers  to 
other  nations.  Thev  have  retained  those  three  demands:  to  the  two 
the  moral  superiority  by  preserving  first,  by  placing  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  Papacy,  and  by  the  Papacy  their  a  political  confederation ;  to  the 
political  superiority  must  now  be  third,  by  its  influence  on  the 
restored.  If  Italy  is  the  first  of  different  rulers  of  the  country, 
nations,  it  is  because  she  has  placed  This  position  is  .attainable  without 
on  an  Italian  throne  the  chief  of  Ca-  revolution,'  for  the  pontificate  would 
tholicism.  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  demand  nothing  'new;  it  wonM 
his  followers^  up  to  the  last  century,  merely  be  a  restoration  to  its  anoient 
have  been  wrong.  The  Papacy  did  prerogatives.  Tlnjre  would  be  re- 
not  dissolve  the  political  unity  forms  and  no  revolts.  Princes  and 
which  was  the  work  of  the  Barba-  peoples,  under  the  spiritual  sove- 
rians,  except  in  order  to  re-establish  reign ty  of  the  Pope,  f^would  be  re- 
it  morally.  The  Pontifical  Dicta-  conciled  and  satisfied.  And  Italy, 
1p[)r8hip,  especially  from  Gregory  which  had  preserved  her  moral 
Yil.  to  the  Lombard  I.<eague,  had  supremacy,  would  regain  her  poU- 
no  other  object  but  the  produo-  tical  primacy."  Q.E.D. 
tion  of  Italian  nationality — a  con-  The  success  of  the  woric  was  im- 
federation  of  princes  and  peoples  mense,  but  the  author  b^^n  to 
under  the  standard  of  the  faith,  in  have  his  misgivings  when  he  heard 
the  hands  of  a  venerable  elective  of  the  opposition  to  it  in  Tuscany, 
prince,  without  arms,  aqd  only  and  more  than  all  when  he  was 
powerful  through  his  age,  his  wis-  apprised  of  the  rapturous  approval 
dom,  and  his  piety.     Nations,  like  of  the  Jesuits.     That  holy  society 
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adopted  him  as  an  honorary  mem-  the  hour.  He  threw  off  the  Capn- 
her,  and  called  him  one  of  the  chinas  cowl  which  had  concesied 
fathers  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  him  for  so  many  years ;  and,  finding 
To  he  sneered  at  hy  satirists  and  his  enterprise  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
landed  by  Jesnlts,  was  too  much  for  and  assisted  with  men  and  money 
Gioberti.  He  published  an  Intro-  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  of  Tus- 
duction  to  the  Frimato,  which  cany,  he  exchanged  the  narrowness 
terrified  the  orthodox,  but  rallied  and  bigotry  of  a  Spanish  inqnisi- 
all  Italy  to  his  side.  Oesare  Bolbo,  tor  for  the  personal  courage  of  a 
the  celebrated  historian,  wrote  un-  Prince  of  Savoy;  and  only  found 
der  its  inspiration  The  Hopes  of  out  the  hollowness  of  the  cause  he 
Italy^  in  which  a  bolder  course  was  had  undertaken  when  the  guns  of 
recommended,  and  a  crusade  preach-  Kovara,  on  the  23d  of  March  1849, 
ed  against  the  stranger.  ^^  Right  P'  showed  him  that  his  royal,  serene, 
cried  Gioberti,  ^^you  have  hit  the  and  holy  accomplices — ^the  King  of 
true  note  at  last.  In  theory  the  Kaples,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
Pope  is  on  excellent  chief,  in  prac-  cany,  and  Pio  Nono— -were  as  nn- 
tice  we  want  something  more  sub-  deniably  traitors  to  the  Italian 
stantial ;  we  must  have  a  man  and  a  patriots  as  they  had  been  to  their 
sword — ^a  soldier  king."  The  only  Austrian  supporters.  Undeoeived, 
soldier  king  in  1846  was  Charles  brokeu-hetirted,  and  perhaps  re- 
Albert  of  Sardiaia,  and  all  eyes  pentant,  he  rode  from  that  stricken 
were  turned  to  Turio.  A  terri-  field,  in  which  he  had  vainly  at- 
ble  price  t!iat  unhappy  prince  had  tempted  to  meet  a  wanrior's  oeat^. 
to  pay,  for  the  second  tifne,  for  the  Yet  great  is  the  power  of  self-de- 
sins  of  his  youth.  Carried  away  by  ception  in  a  people  who  wish  to  be 
tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  he  had  deceived.  Charles  Albert,  reeigniag 
been  the  Prince  C^arbonaro  of  many  his  crown,  and  dying  in  a  lew 
a  noble  ballad  in  1820.  He  had  months  in  exile,  was  elevated  into 
betrayed  his  brother  conspirators,  a  hei*o  and  mar^r  of  the  fight  for 
and  sunk  into  a  bigot  and  i)ersecu-  freedom.  His  fanltfi,  especially 
tor,  under  the  doable  dread  of  the  those  against  the  tenth  command- 
daggers  of  his  outraged  companions,  ment,  were  forgotten.  To  praise  the 
and  the  chocolate  of  the  Jesuits;  Sardinian  was  to  protest  against 
making  his  realm  the  most  retro-  the  German ;  and  there  was  so  muoh 
grade  and  priest-ridden  in  the  pen-  vitality  in  Italian  hatred,  tha^  the 
insula.  The  man  who  had  de-  defeated  sovereign  was  looked  on, 
nounced  his  associates,  was  not  even  by  the  thinkers  and  politicialks 
likely  to  be  deterged  by  any  high  of  Italy,  as  the  representative  of 
feelings  of  honour  from  availing  him-  tlie  ^^  battle,  once  begun,^'  wliich  is 
self  of  the  weakness  of  his  friends,  always  in  the  end  successful.  There 
When  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  was  but  a  death  the  more  to  avenge, 
gave  a  prospect  of  universal  revolu-  and  a  soldier  to  replace.  Yiotor 
tion,  the  hero  of  the  Xrocadero  Emanuel  was  fondly  thought  fit- 
attempted  to  renew  his  connection  ted  for  the  great  cicisis,  and  oom- 
with  the  Liberals  of  every  class,  and  menced  his  reign  with  the  de- 
accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  by  termination  to  avoid  the  dangers 
the  shouting  populations  of  Turin  of  his  predecessor's  career,  and 
and  Florence,  of  the  rich  fields  and  not  to  face  the  enemy  till  he  had 
cities  of  Lombardy  to  be  added  to  stilled  the  jarring  passions  of  his 
his  ancestral  states.  Not  inquiring  friends.  When  the  Italians  were 
too  anxiously  into  the  right  by  united,  he  felt  sure  of  a  united 
which  those  generous    citizens  be-  Italy. 

stot^ed  the  territories  of   a  neigh*  The  plan  of  M.   Monnier's  w<)rk 

bouring    sovereign,    the     Sardinian  prevents  a  larger  notice  of  the  poli- 

King  yielded  to   the   temptation   of  tical  or  warlike    incidents    of    the 

his  position    and    the  meetness   of  last  two  years.     He   is   forced  to 
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pass  over  the  railitary  achievements    from  oironlation  as  evidently  heing 
previoQs  to  Magenta  and  Solferino,    prompted  by  the  devil.     The  last 
and  only  allndes  to  them  in  passing,    work    he   wrote    oontaioed    these 
His  thesis  was,  the  life  Of  Italy  as    words: — *^Tbe    temporal    reigpi    of 
proved  by  the  intellect  of  its  edn-    the   Pope  was   useful  in  the  past, 
oated  class,  not  by  the  conrage  of   daring  the  reign  of   force.     It   is 
its  soldiers,  or  the  assistance  of  its    hnrtfol  now  when  the  new  era  of 
powerful  allies.     He  dwells,  there-    internationid  rights  has  begun.    It 
fore,  with  firmer  hope  on  the  writ-    ie  manifest  that  the  Pope,  inert  and 
ings    of     snch    men    as    Massimo    powerless,    cannot     be     sovereign.^' 
d'Azeglio,  Oesare    Balbo,  and  Gio-    One  night  this  great  Italian  went 
berti,  as  illostratiye  of  the  feelings    to  sleep  after  reading  Manzoni  and 
of  the  hitherto  divided  populations,    the  Bible.     Next  morning  he  was 
than  on  the  motley  contributions  of   found    dead  with  these  two  books 
volunteers   and  mercenaries  to  the    open  upon  his  bed.    Was  it  disease  ? 
national    cause.      The    position    of   Kobody  knows.     *^  Remember,"  says 
Gioberti  after  the  accession  of  Pius    M.    Monnier,  ^^what   fear    Obaries 
IX.  was  one  of  unexampl^  popu-    Albert  entertained  of  the  chocolate 
larity.    The  Prmato  was  the  fav-    of  the  Jesuits."    The  review  of  the 
ourite  study  of  the  new  pontiff,  and    intellectual    condition    of  Italy   for 
gave  rise  to  the   political  amnesty    the  last  forty  years  ends  with  the 
which    first    showed    he  was  more    list  of  the  foremost  names  of '  the 
tolerant  than  his  predecessors.    The    present    time    in    Piedmont.      And 
clergy  became  liberal,  and  preached    certainly  no  nation  can  show  a  more 
what  princes  and  Austrians  thought    illustrious  catalogue  of   public  men, 
treason     in     every    church.      The    the  youngest  of  whom   can  say  he 
multitudes  hearing    the    clergy  de-    took   the  pen  in  hand  at  the  risk 
claim  in  favour  of  liberty,  thought    of   death    or  exile.     I^    Marmora, 
it  must  be  a  very  excellent    com-    D'Azeglio,   Lanza.  Mamiani,   Farini, 
modity,  and  shouted  vivas  in  hon-    Broflferio,    Pallavicino,   and    Oavour 
our  of  the  Pope,  till  that  astonished    himself,    though    travelling   by    di- 
potentatOffound  himself  the  idol  of    verse    roads,   havc^    all    arrived    at 
all  the  country.     Radetsky,  on  the    the  great    central    point  of   Italian 
other  hand,  issued  an  order  of  the    unity  under   a    liberal    government 
day  against  the    soldiers    going    to    and  constitutional  king.    They  have 
hear  the  subversive  doctrines  of  the    all  reached  the    only  starting-point 
Italian  clergy ;  and  Gioberti,  author    for  future    improvement, — the   con- 
of   all    this    unanimity,   and    prime    viction  that  the    Political    Pope  is 
mover  of  a    pontiff  who    professed    an  incubus  to  be  shaken  off,   that 
himself    a    radical     reformer,     was    priests  and  monks  are  to  be  elevated 
looked    on    as    something     greater    to    the    rank    of   citizens,    and    no 
even  than  the  father  of  the  faith-    longer  to  be  the  blind  instruments 
ful.      He  was  received  with  arches    of  oppression,  or  idle  consumers  of 
and  ovations    in    all    the    cities  he    the    national    resources,   under    the 
entered,    and  •finally    received    his    pretence  of  mendicancy  being  a  re- 
croWning   reward   in    the    acclama-    ligious  duty.     "  What  constitutes  a 
tions   of  Turin,  and  his  nominattbn    greaf  country,"  says  our  author,  in 
as  Minister  of  State.      Afterwards,    conclusion,   "  is  the  greatness  of  its 
when  the  tide    began    to    turn,  he    writers,   and    I    have    proved    that 
was  named    Ambassador    to    Paris,    since    the    time    of    Foscolo    great 
But  the  play  was  finished — the  gas    writers    have    abounded    in   Italy, 
was    extinguished.      Gioberti,    who    Studying  them  in   their  actions    as 
had  been  the  right  band  of  the  re-    much  as  in  their  works,  I  have  de- 
forming Pope,  was  now  pronounced    monstrated    that    these    models    of 
schismatic   and    heretical;    and    his    style  have  been  exemplars  of  hon- 
books,  in  whatever    tongue   or    on    curable  conduct.      The    attitude    Ox 
whateijer    subject,     were    debarred    Italy  at  present,  so  firm,  yet  so  re- 
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galated  by  law,  is  a  proof  that  there  pies  of  their  prevloDS  11768,  is  an 

is  life  in  every  part  of  her  frame, —  intimation  of  how  easily  they  may 

her   aristocracy,  her    mtmcipalities,  be    whistled    back    again.     If    an 

her  people;^*    and  with  all  the  em-  eloquent  book  jirodnced  the  revolt, 

phosis  of  capital  letters  he  eoncludes  another  eloquent  hock   may  so  far 

— *^  Italy  is   not   the   Land  of  the  reverse  their    Ibrmer   feelings   that 

Dead/'  they  may  rise  in  favour  of  an  in- 

We  should  close  the  volume  with  fallible  Pope,  or  a  French  Emperor, 

as  much  admiration  of  M.  Monnier's  or  a  despot  of  theh*  own.    For  what- 

political  sagacity  as  of  his  literary  ever  may  be  the  power    of    plays 

powers,  if  he  could  persnade  us  that  and  poems,  we  are  afraid  the  power 

resurrections  of  national  spirit  are  of  local  prejudice,  of  dimate  and 

caused    by  books    or    speeches,  or  tradition,  is  greater, 
that  the  students  and  authors  of  a        Yet  it  wiU  be  wise  In  m  to  fbl- 

perioil  have  a  paramount  influence  low  M.  Monnier's  example,  and  not 

on  its  actions.     Nobody  will  deny  deviate    into    political    specolatioi^ 

the  effect  of  the  verses  of  a  song,  a  or  questions  which  will  so  soon  find 

favourite    tune,  or    unlucky  phrase,  a  solntioq   for  themselves.    AU  we 

But  we  do  not  hear  in  this  work  of  require  for  Italy  is  a  firm  and  oon- 

a  Lillibullero  or  a  Marseillaise.    The  sistent  conduct  on  the  part  of  other 

whole    influence    ia    attributed    to  powers — liberal     yet     conservative, 

dramas   of   the   loftiest  order,   and  favourable  to  f^reedom,  yet  mindful 

disquisitions   on    government,    com-  of  the  rights  of  ancient  allies — ao- 

posed     in     philosophic      language,  cepting  her  triumph  if  she  peaceably 

Smith's    Wealth   of  Nations  never  works  it  out  for  herself;    r^ecting 

could     overthrow    a    dynasty,    nor  it,  if    she    owes    it   foreign  assist- 

Cato  (in  five  acts)  make  us  long  for  ance,  at  the  price  of  dishoDonrable 

a    republic.      The    literature    with  sacrifices,  either  of  territory  or  self- 

which    wo    are    made     acquainted  respect.     At  all   events,    the   least 

by    our    author    is    too    high    for  enthusiastic  reader  of  this  exoellent 

the    success    he    attributes    to    it.  little   volume  will  come  to  the  same 

It    is   even    to    be  feared  that  the  conclusion  as  its  author,, that  if  a 

facility     with     which     the     great  nation  is  to  be  saved  or  regenerated 

mjgority  of   the    Italians  were  led  by  the  pen,  the  liberties  of  Italy  are 

to  throw  off  the  habits  and  princi-  secure. 
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A  YEBY  doll  man,  and  a  pertina-  it,  perhaps :    the  materials  are  too 

oious   reader — the   terms  are  by  no  modern  to  present  maeh  interest  in 

means  incompatible^— is  said  to  have  a  philological  point  .of  view,  nor  do 

had    Johnson's    Dietioriary  lent   to  we  think  that  the  most  has  been  made 

him  by  some  mischievous  friend  as  of  them  in  this  respect ;  but  the  col- 

an    interesting  new  work,  and    to  lection  of  queer  turns  of  thought  and 

have  read  it  through  from  beginning  odd  perversions  of  language  which 

to  eud,  qaite  unconscions    that  he  find    favour  with  our    transatlantic 

was    doing  anything   unusual     He  cousins    are     sufficiently    amusing, 

observed,  whan  he  returned  it,  that  Our    own   conversational    language, 

the  author  appeared  to  him  a  person  and  even  some  of  our  modern  popular 

of     considerable     information,    but  literature,  is  more  leavened  with  them 

that   his  style  was  slightly  uncon-  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of — certain- 

nected.    The  remark,  like  other  ac-  ly  not  to  the  credit  of  our  popular 

cidental  remarks  of    great    readers  taste. 

and  stupid  people,  had  a  good  deal  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  is  or 
of  truth  in  i(.  A  dictionary  is  not  is  not  an  Americanism ;  the  more 
bad  reading  on  the  whole.  It  is  so  because  it  is  becoming  every 
much  more  endurable  than  a  good  day  less  easy  to  lay  down  rules 
many  of  what  are  called  lighter  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  good  £ng- 
books,  and  not  much  more  uncon-  lish.  Oar  Anglo-Saxon  on  this  side 
nected.  Take  Richardson^s  English  the  water  is  but  a  happy  oonglomer- 
Dictionary  for  instance ;  you  could  ate  at  best,  and  if  the  Philological 
hardly  make  a  choice  of  a  pleasanter  Society ^s  new  list  is  to  be  trusted, 
coinpanion  for  an  hour  or  two  on  a  is  receiving  daily  additions,  more 
rainy  day.  In  the  hands  of  a  patient  or  less  valuable.  Such  verbs  as 
reader  it  would  form  almost  a  course  ^^  to  amnesty  ^'  and  ^^  to  colleague  ^ 
of  study  in  itself,  and  very  far  from  (which  come  from  Mr.  Carlyle's 
a  dry  one :  he  would  make  acquaint-  mint)  would  look  much  more  na- 
ance  in  its  pages  with  a  good  many  tural  in  Mr.  Bartlett^s  pages  than 
English  authors  to  whom  no  one  some  which  he  has  placed  there, 
else  is  very  likely  to  introduce  him  ;  If  by  an  Americanism  were  to  be 
and  although  this  acquaintance  meant  strictly  a  word  born  in  the 
would  certainly,  in  one  senle,  be  country,  or  used  in  a  sense  peculiar 
very  superficial,  it  would  not  in  that  to  the  country,  the  list  might  pro- 
respect  differ  from  popular  knowledge  bably  be  comprised  in  a  very  few 
in  general,  and  would  at  least  have  columns.  In  the  book  before  us 
the  advantage  of  being  accurate  and  there  are  very  few  words  of  this 
critical,  so  far  as  it  went,  in  point  of  class — not  nearly  so  many  as  we 
style.  should  have  been  inclined  to  expect. 

But   a    dictionary  of    American-  Tlie  words  and   phrases  which  are 

isms,  which  offers  us  a  bit  of  comic  here   collected    under    the   general 

dialogue  or    a    Yankee    story    on  term    Americanisms  may   by  fiufly 

every  other  page,  must  be  allowed  classed   under    three    heads.     (Mr. 

to  be  rather  tempting  reading  than  Bartlett    makes  a    more    extended 

otherwise.     Mr.   Barrett's   volume,  division,  but  the  following  is  accu- 

at  all  events,  may  be  read  through  rate  enough   for   present  purposes.) 

easily  and  pleasantly  enough.    There  1.  Genuine  English  words,  but  which 

is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  from  in  England  are   obsolete  or  provin- 

A  Olonsary  of  Words  and  Phrases  usually  regarded  as  pectUiar  to  the  United 
States.  By  J.  R.  Bastlett.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  A  Co,  London :  Trilbner  A 
Co.     1869.  \ 
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cial,  either  altogether  or  in  the  term,  even  with  onr  English  me- 
Ameriean  sense.  This  class  is  by  chanics,  for  the'  '*^  master."  The 
far  the  largest  of  the  whole.  2.  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Words  introduced  from  other  Ian-  the  colonisation  of  ilorida  have  in- 
guages  than  the  English — Prench,  trodnced  Spanish  words,  not  only 
Dntch,  Spanish,'  Grerman,  Indian,  &c.  into  the  latter  province,  bat  into 
S.  Americanisms  proper  —  words  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Califbnua. 
coined  in  the  country,  either  repre-  Oavallard,  a  string  of  mnles  or 
senting  some  new  idea  or  peenliar  horses ;  chaparral^  a  saeoession  of 
product,  or  pnrely  grotesque.  All  thickets ;  itamp^de^  a  scampering 
the  provincialisms  of  our  own  off  of  beatfts  of  burden  in  aaarm ; 
northern  and  western  counties  have  and  ^2t5t/«^,  which  requires  no  ex- 
been  naturalised  in  the  New  Eng-  planation — are  all  corruptions  firom 
land  States,  settled,  as  they  were,  the  Spanish.  And  there  is  a  siagular 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  "  Pil-  verb  common  in  the  sooth-west — to 
^m  Fathers  "  who  ha<l  left  the  va^no^d— which  is  nothing  more  than 
banks  of  Trent  and  Huraber,  and  a  convenient  adaptation  of  ^am^ 
by  the  later  colonists  who  followed  "  let  us  go."  Pennsylvania,  again^ 
from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Their  is  full  of  Germans,  of  whom  there 
American  descendants  retain  not  are  also  many  settlements  in  Texas 
qnly  very  many  provincial  words  and  Ohio :  they  still  speak  their  own 
current  to  this  day  in  those  dis>  language, *and  publish  their  own  al- 
tricts  of  England,  as  well  as  many  manacs,  newspapers,  &c  Possibly 
peculiar  senses  of  common  English  for  that  reason  we  find  fewer  words 
adjectives^  bnt  also  to  some  extent  of  German  extraction  in  Mr.  Bart- 
the  mode  of  pronunciation.  The  lett^s  pages.  There  is  one,  how- 
"  New  England  di*aWl " — Eend  for  ever,  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
end,  Kyow  for  cow — is  merely  a  American  politics  or  literature,  that 
modification  of  the  ^^  Suffolk  whine,"  it  deserves  some  explanation.  It  is 
which  is  the  proverbial  annoyance  the  term  "loafer,"  a  word  whieb 
of  strangers  from  "the  shires."  The  common  as  it  is,  like  many  other 
peculiarities  of  the  New  England  common  words,  gives  the  learned 
dialect — the  form  of  Americanism  much  trouble  about  its  derivatioDb 
which  has  become  most  familiar  to  It  means  an  idle  lounging  vagabond ; 
us  through  the  popular  pages  of  but  how  or  why  it  came  to  mean  ao, 
Sam  Slich—hare  extended  more  or  is  the  question.  The  PMladtUpkia 
lees  to  their  neighbours  of  New  Vade  Meeum  says  it  is  a  new  word, 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  but  one  "  much  needed  in  the  Ian- 
Illinois.  New  York  and  Albany,  guage,"  but  decKnes  etymology, 
colonised  originally  from  Holland,  The  probability  is  that  it  is  the 
have  ineoriTorated  a  good  many  Gennan  "  fcit(/>r,"  a  runner^  with 
Dutch  words  into  their  language  :  which  Mr.  Bartlett  fairly  eompares 
these  consist,  in  most  cases,  of  the  the  Dutch  landhoper  and  the  Span- 
names  of  certain  articles  of  dress,  ish  gallofo ;  but  ho  quotes  a  oorre- 
or  terms  connected  with  the  kitchen,  spondent  of  Kote9^  and  Queries^  who 
"  Cookies  "  (koeJcje),  "  little  cakes  "  deduces  it  from  an  irate  old  Dutefa- 
which  are  still  in  vogue  on  Christ-  man,  who  complained  of  his  daugb- 
mas  and  New- Year's  day;  "cold  ter's  h/er  as  an  idle  good-for-no- 
slaa"  {kool  saladey,  ma(\e  of  cahh&ge  •,  thing  fellow,  always  hanging  about. 
"  speck  and  apfJejees  "  (spek  en  ap-  Neither  the  Norwegian  settlements 
peltjes)^  fat  pork  and  apples  cut  up  in  Illinois,  nor  the  Swedes  in  Penn- 
together,  and  still  popular  in  New  sylvania,  nor  the  "Welsh,  who 
York — are  instances  of  the  enduring  abound  in  that  State  and  in  New 
reminiscences  of  the  good  works  of  York;  appear  to  have  contributed 
the  Dutch  vrows.  "  Boss "  (D.  much  to  the  national  vocabulary. 
&aa«)has  reached  us  through  Ame-  The  reason  probably  is  that  they 
rica,  and   is   now   a   common   cant  have  maintained  their  own  separate 
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langaage  and  nationality.  The  lat-  an  evil  taste  for  modernising  set  in ;  . 
ter  people  especially  are  the  most  and  sBsthetio  loyalists  in  the  mother 
tenacious  nation  npon  earth  on  these  country  jnnst  have  felt  half  avenged 
points.  la  Oneida  County,  K  York,  for  their  defeat  in  the  substitution 
"  one  may  travel  for  miles,'*  says  of  soch  names  as  "  Adams  '*  and 
Mr.  Bartlett,  "  and  hear  nothing  but  "  Gates "  for  the  romantic  syllables 
the  Welsh  language:  they  have  which  had  formed  the  aboriginal 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  name  of  the  town  or  village  which 
native  tongue,  and  support  many  it  was  sought  to  make  historical, 
churches  wherein  their  language  Even  Pawcatnck  and  Wnt-a-qnt-o 
alone  is  preached.^'  He  goes  on  are  less  grating  upon  civilised  ears 
to  prognosticate  that  this  state  of  than  such  names  as  Ovid  and  Pal- 
things  cannot  last  for  any  length  of  myra — to  say  nothing  of  Sodom 
time,  in  which  respect  he  is  likely  and  Babyion,  which  the.old  Puritans 
to  be  mistaken.  But  he  is  quite  inflicted,  they  alone  know  why,  npon 
correct  in  the  remark  that  they  are  some  places  in  their  new  dominion, 
not  likely  to  ^^  produce  any  sensible  The  Indian  names  for  plants  and 
dialectic  change "  in  American-Eng-  animals  are  in  most  cases  retained, 
lish,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  as  we  should  expect  to  flud ;  and 
structure  of  the  language.  Oentu-  the  words  canoe^  wigwam^  squmo^ 
ries  have  passed  in  the  Anglicised  mocassin^  Umahamh^  wampum^  pern- 
counties  of  Wales  without  a  dozen  mican^  Ajc. — all  applied  to  articles  of 
words  having  been  adopted  by  the  the  red  man^s  invention — have  be- 
Saxon  from  the  Oymry — his  mouth  come  so  familiar  to  us,  thanks  to  the 
abhors  their  fluent  gutturals.  novelist  and  the  traveller,  that  they 

Nor  have   the    French,  notwith-  may  be  considered  to  belong  almost 

standing  their  occupation  of  Louisi-  as  much  to  our  own  as  to  the  Amer- 

ana  and  Canada,  grafted  many  words  lean   vocabttlary.    One    use   of  the 

on  the   Anglo-Saxon    stock,  except-  word  ^^  Indian''  as 'an  adjective  is  a 

ing  geographical  names    and  terms  sad    index    to   much    of   the  white 

in    natural    history.       Such    other  man's  dealings  with    that    unfbrtu- 

French  words  as  are  in  use  in  the  nate  race :  "  Indian  liquor  "  is  whisky 

Southern  States — such  as  cache^  por-  largely  adulterated  with  water,    to- 

tage^  ^ooyageur^  &o. — cannot  fairly  be  bacco,   red  pepper,  &c.,  for  sale  to 

called  Americanisms,  any  mor^  than  Indian   .cn8tx>mer9.      But    we    must 

those  which  we  are  borrowing  every  pass  now  from  these  foreign  introduc- 

day  from  the  same  source  can  be  tfons  to  what  may  be  called  the  Eng- 

called  Anglicisms.  ^  lish  Americanisms. 

Indian  terms  of  course  abound  The  compiler,  in  his  preface,  can- 
throughout  all  the  States.  Half  the  didly  states  the  difiiculties  which  he 
geography  and  natural  history  of  found  in  the  selection  and  rejection 
the  country  is  Indian,  as  might  be  of  words,  and  admits  ^^the  defi- 
expected.  With  regard  to  the  first,  ciencies  and  imperfection "  which 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were  he  found  unavoidable.  We  are  not 
more  so— -that  the  unfortunate  race  inclined  to  criticise  his  shortcom- 
who  are  the  victims  of  Anglo-Saxon  ings  with  any  severity.  The  truth 
enterprise  had  in  a  larger  sense,  so  is,  that  every  work  of  this  kind,  in 
far  as  terminology  went,  taken  their  order  to  have  any  chance  of  being 
conquerors  captive.  There  is  a  music  really  complete  and  accurate,  ought 
even  in  the  roughest  of  the  old  to  be  under  a  doable  editorship.  It 
Indian  names ;  and  some  of  them —  is  almost  impossible^  for  any  one  man 
Sosquehanna,  Ontario,  Hochelaga,  to*  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Wyoming,  Minnehaha,  &c. — are  very  the  vocabulary  and  idiom  of  two 
amooth  and  meljwlious.  They  were  countries.  The  remark  will  apply  to 
at  one  time  more  largely  distributed  every  possible  dictionary  of  moaern 
than  at  present ;  but  after  the  sue-  languages,  where  one  is  rendered  by 
cessfal    straggle    for   independence,  the  other;  and  it  may  serve  to  ac- 
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count  for  the  absard  mistakes  and  isms  I  wby,  Sally  was  a  Bath  pastry- 
omissions  which  are  foand  even  in  cook;  and  if  anything  in  the  world 
the  best.  In  the  present  case,  there  is  English,  that  ancient  mannfactare 
sboold  have  been  an  American  js.  Mr.  Bartlett  will  be  trying  to 
editor,  i>erfectly  at  home  in  the  persuade  ns,  in  his  next  edition, 
peculiar  words  and  idioms  of  his  that  it  was  the  Americans  who  dis- 
own country  generally,  and  furnish-  covered  England,  and  that  the  corn- 
ed (as  Mr.  Bartlett  appears  to  have  mon  version  is  an  invention  of  oar 
been  to  a  very  fair  extent)  with  pro-  geographers. 

vinoial  glossaries  carefully  compiled        The  book  is   swelled  to  an  nmie- 

by  others;    and  an   English   editor,  oeesary  size  by  the  insertion  of  ab- 

who  could   have  assured   him  that,  breviations   and   corruptions,  which 

unless   he   intended   to   include  the  are  neither  American  in  their  origin, 

whole  English  language  as  an  Amer-  nor  peculiar  to  that  country  in  b^ng 

icanism,  he   might   have  omitted  a  commonly  used  by  the  lower  classes, 

good  many  words  which  are  here  in-  Such  elegancies  of  language  as  ^*  Let 

troduced.     Such  a  coadjutor  might,  on,"  "  Lather,"  "  Larrup,"  "  Mizzle,** 

at  any  rate,  have  secured  the  editor  &c.  &c.,  are  not  in  the  least  peculiar 

from  the  strange  assertion  that  veni-  \o    our    kinsmen    over,  the    water, 

son,  which   *^in  the   United  States  ^^Let  be"  is   a  good   old   formula 

means  exclusively  the  flesh  of  deer,  common,  we  beHeye,  to  this  day  in 

is  in  England  applied   to   the   flesh  every    county    in    England.     ^^He 

of   deer,   haresy   and    certain    game  ain't"    and    "he    don't"   are    vile 

hirdsV     Ue  would  also  have   been  modern     Anglicisms,    which    were 

in  a  position    to    assure    him  *  that  used    not  very  long   ago   by  those 

"  coal-hod "    is    undeniable    English  who  ought  to    have  known  better, 

for  a  wooden  conveyance  for  coals,  "You    should   ha'  went"   is   good 

and   that  few  people  except  Cock-  Cockney-English  still;  "seen"  does* 

neys  talk  of  "coals"    being  put  on  duty    as   a   preterite  for  "saw"  in 

the    fire.     Mr.   Pickering's    remark,  rustic     conversation      everywhere; 

quoted  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  "Eng-  "stop"  for  "stay,"  and   "Jay"  for 

lish  writers,  in  speaking  of  Amer-  "lie,"    you    may    hear   oontinually, 

ican  aflfairs,  generally  say  *'  the  Con-  not  only  from  illiterate  people,  but 

grese,'  using  the  article,  is  quite  in-  from  those  who  would  be  yery  angry 

correct  as    applied  to  the  Uisage  of  indeed  if  they  were   oonsidered   so. 

the   last  twenty  years   at    least,  as  "Your'n,"    "her'n,"    and    "hia^n'* 

might  have    been  ascertained  by  a  (and   even  $hWn*  according  to  the 

glance  at  any  newspaper  or  printed  author  of  ihe  Scouring  of  the  White 

book    of   repute.      A    half-educated  Morse,    who    should    be    competent 

person  may  talk  of  "  the  Congress  "  evidence),  are  as  good  Berkshire  as 

as  he  may  of  the  Parliament,  but  New  York,  any  day.    So  is  "ne'er 

such  is  not  even  the  conversational  a   one  "—or   "  nary,"   as  both   Mr. 

practice    of  well-informed    English-  Bartlett    and     the    authority    just 

men.      "  Mock    auctions,"   we    fear,  quoted  chooi^  to  spell  it ;  though  it 

are  not  peculiar  to  New  York ;  and  may  be  doubted  whether  suoh  an  an- 

there   was  no   neyed   to  go   to   Mr.  nouncement  as  the  following  would 

Hartshorn(«Vs    Shropshire     Glossary  be    intelligible    if   put    forth    by    a 

for    "  Hop- Scotch,"   which   may  be  Berkshire   banker.    (A  "  reil  cent," 

seen    playe<l,  under  the  very   same  it  should  be  premised,  may  be  Eng- 

name,  in  the  streets  of  any  Midland  lished  by  a  "  copper  farthing.") 
county-town  where    the    police    are        « Our  citixens,  last  week,  adopted  a 

indulgent.       And     "  Sally     Lunns  I"  new  plan  for  protecting  their  banks  from 

They  to  be  set  down  tis  American-  being  run   by  the  brokers.    Leamiog 

♦  "  But  t'other  young  maiden  looked  sly  at  me, 
And  from  her  seat  she  ris'n — 
*  Let's  you  and  I  go  our  own  way, 

And  we'll  let  she  go  shU^nJ  —Berks  ditty. 
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that  a  broker  had  reached  town  from  a  political     conyalsion.       Some     few, 

neighbouring  city  to  run  the  bank  for  however,    may    be    worth     noting, 

coin,  they  promptly  placed  on  one  side  Whiggery  .is     nsually     known     as 

of  the  bank  a  bucket  of  tar%nd  a  brush,  4;  'ooonery,"   the  Dictionary  informs 

and  upon  the  opposite  a  long  rou^h-  ^^  because  that  party  adopted  the 

ooknig  fonce-rail,  bearing  this  mscnp-  ^^^^   ^   ^„    ^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^ 

tlOO — 'NARY  RED   TO   NARY    BROKER.'      As  „,     ,„^     „^^     ;««i:«^^     ♦^     ♦^:«1-     ^..™ 

the  broker  approached  the  bank,   he  «f   ^®  ^  ^f  ^"^^   to   tbmk,  from 

read   the   inscription,  glanced    at  the  ^^®  ^".^^  character  of  the  animal 
bucket,  and  retreated.     The  bank  went '  --»noving,    as     the  ^   natural-history 

on  as  mnaV'-^Spriiiafield  (Ohio)  Non-  ^^^    mforra    us,    m    a    somewhat 

pareil^  1858.  oblique    and    sidelong    fashion,  and 

up  to  all  manner  of  shifts  in  self- 
Some  of  the  new  preterites  formed  defence.  What  confirms  us  in  the 
for  verbs  are  ingenious,  if  not  ele-  impression  that  we  are  correct  in 
gant.  If  the  Sheriff  fines  a  man  preferring  this  aerivation,  is  the 
ten  dollars,  he  is  said  to  be  "  found"  fact,  tliat  in  the  Southern  States 
in  that  sum.  If  a  ball  is  holed  at  we  meet  with  a  whimsical  corrup- 
billiards,  an  American  player  will  tion  of  the  word  "chicanery," 
prefer  to  call  it  "  held."  And  it  is  which  they  have  travestied  into 
strange  to  meet  with  the  word  "  «^6-coonery" — as  though  it  were  a 
"  dove,"  in  such  ^a  writer  as  Long-  sort  of  mild  and  femining  Whiggery. 
fellow,  as  the  past' tense  of  "dive:" —  The      great  ,  "Republican"     party 

(called  by  their  opponents,   "Free- 

"  straight  Into  the  river  Kwasind  soilers"),  who  go  upon  the  platform 

—Son{;  of  mawcuka,  canto  vii.  of  opposmg  the  extension  ot  slavery 

into  the  territories,  have  a  term  of 

Though,  when  wo  have  such  an  contempt  for  those  Northern  mem- 
expression  as  "Zii.a  flame"  used  in  bers  of  Congress  whom,  as  abettors 
a  Times  leader — that  popular  model  of  slavery,  they  look  upon  as  truck- 
of modern  English — we  feel  that  we  lers*  to  Soutliern  policy:  they  call 
have  i\o  right  to  complain  of  our  tbem  "Dough-fiwes" — L  e.  knead- 
neighbours'  eccentricities  of  gram-  able  politicians.  One  section  of 
mar.  Sometimes,  indeed,  if  they  their  opponents — ^the  Democratic 
err,  it  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  party — are  more  familiarly  known 
scrupulous  correctness,  as  in  the  as "  Loco-fooc«8."  The  origin  of  this 
preferring  to  say  that  a  man  writes  term  is  carious;  and  as  Mr.  Bart- 
over  instead  of  under  a  particular  lett  tells  us  it  has  never  been  given 
signature ;  for  undoubtedly  the  in  print,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
usual  place  for  the  signature  is  at  the  'condense  his  account  of  it.  It  was 
bottom.  originally  applied  to  a  self-ligbting 

The    political    slang    terms    alone  cigar,  with  a  composition  match  at 

might  claim   a  dictionary  to    them-  the    end.    The    inventpr,   one  John 

selves.     We  are  not  going  to  weary  Marok  of  New  York,  was  anxious 

our  readers  by  an  attempt    to  dis-  to  give  tbem  a  classical  name.     Ho 

cuss  the  various  shades  of  political  knew   that    locomotwe  (which    was 

opinion  which  may  be  represented  then,   1884^  ratlier  a  new  word  as 

by     Old     Hunkers,      Barn-burners,  applied   to  railway   engines)    meant 

BUck-tails,   Silver-Greys,    Hard  and  "self-moving;"    and    toeo-Joco    was 

Soft    Shell    Democrats,    Fire-eaters,  coined   to  express,  as    he    thought, 

Plug  UgUes,  &c.,  which   have  been  "self firing."      The     name     pa^^d 

either  adopted  in    bravado  by  the  apparently  (for  here  Mr.  Bartlett  is 

})arties  themselves,   or    fastened    on  not  clear)  from  cigars  to  matches ; 

them    in    derision   by    their    oppo-  and     it    became     politioal    in    this 

nents,    and    which    have    probably  way.      A    division    having    arisen 

already  passed  away  to  make  room  in    the    Democratical     party    as    to 

for  other  growths  of  the  same  kind  the    nomination    of   a    candidate,  a 

springing   from    the    present    great  grand  row  took  place  at  Tammany 
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Hall,  daring  which  the  gas  was  words  of  Congress,  with  their  bis- 
pot  out.  One  of  the  sections — the  torv  and  denvation^  are  already 
**  Equal  Rights"  party — had  been  well  known  to  English  readers.  The 
provident  enough  to  bring  some  of  instructive  parable  which  explains 
the  matches  with  them,  and  the  the  origin  of  "  Bunkum"  will  hardly 
room  was  ^^  relighted  in  a  moment"  be  forgotten  as  long  as  that  style  of 
They  were  dubbed,  in  consequence,  eloquence  continues  to  adorn  our 
Jjoco-focos;  and  the  name  has  since  English  House  of  Commons,  and 
passed  to,  and  been  retained  by,  would  form  a  very  useful  text  to  set 
the  main  body  of  Democrats,  up,  handaomely  illuminated,  over  the 
Those  who  advocate  the  exclusive  Speaker's  chair.  "  Caucus" — ^with 
claim  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  its  very  questionable  derivation  from 
States  to  public  offices,  and  pro-  a  ship-caulkers*  meeting  at  Boston — 
claim  "  war  to  th«  hilt  against  Ro-  is  sufficiently  understood.  "  Plat- 
manism,"  were  known  at  first  as  form"  (of  which  we  have  already 
"  Native  Americans ;"  and  fonned  been  glad  to  avail  ourselves),  in  the 
a  counter-movement  against  an  or-  sense  of  a  general  code  of  principles, 
ganisation  of  the  Irish  Romanists  we  should  certainly  have  set  down 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own  as  strictly  American,  and  are  in- 
peculiar  interests.  They  were  sue-  debted  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  pointing 
ceeded  on  the  same  platform  by  the  out  its  use  in  a  aunilar  sense  by  no 
"Know-nothings" — so  called  be-  less  an  authority  than  Hooker,  who 
cause,  i[i  order  to  keep  their  politi-  speaks  of  the  bent  of  people^s  minds 
cal  movements  as  secret  as  possible,  being  "conformable  to  the  plat' 
their  invariable  reply  to  all  trouble-  fomi  of  Geneva."  Wo  have  since 
some  inquirers  on  that  subject  was,  met  with  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in 
"Don't  know."  The  Germans  of  Bacon,  where  he  speaks  of  " the  Ex- 
Pennsylvania  translated  them  into  eraplar  or  Platform  of  G«)d."* 
Sag  nichU^  on  the  principle  that  An  expressive  tenn  applied  to  that 
those  who  professed  to  know  no-  kind  of  political  neutrality  which 
thing  had  better  say  nothing.  They  is  ready  to  join  the  strongest  side 
were  also  termed  "Sams;"  and,  is  "fence-riding" — t.  «.,  sitting  on 
derisively  by  their  opponents,  "  Uin-  the  fence  between  two  properties, 
doos ;"  a  report  having  been  spread,  ready  to  jump  down  on  either  side 
in  disparagement  of  their  claims  to  as  circumstances  may  invite;  a 
peculiar  nationality,  that  a  candi-  position  better  understood  in  Ame- 
date  whom  they  had  put  up  for  the  rica  than  here,  inasmuch  as  friend 
Presidencv  had  been  born  at  Cal-  Jonathan  will  sit  on  the  rail  of  a 
cutta.  The  Irish  party  in  New  neighbour's  fence  "whittling"  for 
York  "assumed"  the  name  of  hours,  to  his  own  immense  satisfoo- 
"Dead  Rabbits;"  as  to  their  rea-  tion.  To  desert  a  man's  party  or 
sons  for  the  choice  of  such  an  un-  principles  goes  with  os  by  the 
pleiisant  sobriquet  Mr.  Bartlett  name  of  "ratting;"  the  Amerioans, 
does  not  enlighten  us ;  but  no  doubt  by  a  similar  figure  of  speech,  call  it 
it  has  a  history.  The  Americans  to  "crayfish,"  because  that  little 
are  exceedingly  ready  (it  inventing  animal,  which  abounds  in  some  of 
and  applying  those  political  nick-  their  swampy  lands,  is  in  the  habit 
"names,  more  or  les^  happily ;  the  of  "  backing  out"  of  his  position  under 
Peace  Congress,  which  is  or  was  disturbing  circumstances, 
sitting  at  Washington  under  ex-  Each  of  the  States,  and  nearly 
President  Tyler,  and  which  consists  every  town  of  any  mark,  has  a  sort 
chiefly  of  elderly  notabilities,  was  of  slang  alias^  either  complimentary 
at  once  dubbed  by  Young  America  or  otherwise.  New  York  claims  to 
"the  Fossil  Convention."  be  the  "Empire  State,"  to  which  iU 
Most  of  the  long- established  cant  great  wealth  and  population  ^ve  it 
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some  title.  The  city  itself  is  'known  the  occupants  -  themselves  say,  be- 
as  ^^  Gotham" — a  satirical  aoknow-  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
ledgment  of  the  snperior.  wisdom  while  their  satirical  neighbours  refer 
of  its  citizens.  !N'ew  Hampshire  is  it  to  the  mental  ^^  darkness"  which 
the  ^^  Granite  State,"  and  Arkansas  prevails  there.  The  natives  of  this 
the  ^^Bear  State;"  their  natnral  state  are  nicknamed  ^^Snckers," 
prodnctions  being  considered  in  for  the  following  curions  reason: 
some  degree  typical  of  the  charao-  These  western  prairies  are  in  some 
ter  of  the  popnlation.  ^^I  never  places  iull  of  holes  made  by  the 
knew  a  man  from  Arkansas,"  said  crawfish,  which  always  bore  their 
a  friend  to  the  compiler,  "but  he  way  down  to  water.  Travellers 
wns  a  &ar,  and  in  &ct  all  the  peo-  who  made  the  jonrney  across  in 
pie  are  barish  to  a  degree."  An  early  times  nsed  to  provide  them- 
anecdote  in  another  part  of  the  selves  with  long  reeds,  with  which 
work  certainly  appears  .  to  indicate  they  stteked  the  water  (usually  pare 
a  slightly  off-hand  manner  on  the  and  good)  oat  of  the  little  well 
part  of  the  ladies  there.  A  young  which  the  crawfish  had  sank  for 
Bostonian  of  the  first  water  (and  his  own  enjoyment.  Missouri  ob- 
the  Boston  folks  claim  to  be  "the  tained  the  name  of.  the  "Ballion 
brain  of  the  Uew  World")  made  State,"  from  one  of  its  senators 
his  first  appearance  in  polite  society  having  been  a  determined  advocate 
in  Arkansas  at  a  ball.  He  saw  a  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  and 
most  attractive  young  lady  sitting  being  therefore  known  in  Congress 
in  a  window  for  some  time  without  as  "  Old  Bullion."  South  Carolina 
a  partner.  After  much  modest  hesi-  is  the  "  Palmetto  State :"  it  bears 
tation,  and  some  anticipations  of  a  that  tree  in  its  amis;  and  the 
possible  refusal,  he  ventured  to  say  "Palmetto  flag"  is  again  obtaining 
to  her,  in  his  best  style,  "  Will  you  an  evil  notoriety  as  the  emblem  of 
do  me  the  honour  to  grace  me  with  neizro  slavery.  Connecticut  is  the 
your  hand  for  the  next  set?"  The  "Blue  State" — unquestionably ■  from 
lady  jumped  up  in  a  state  of  de-  its  being  the  onginal  strotigbold  of 
light  (of  which  the  provincial  news-  the  Presbyterians,  who  are  known 
paper  gives  a  very  glowing  descrip-  in  the  States  by  the  contemptuous 
tion),  and  made  a  reply  which  must  term  of  Blue-skins — "  from  their 
have  staggered  the  youug  exquisite :  alleged  grave  deportment,"  says  Mr. 
"  Yes,  sir-ree  I  for  IVe  sot^  and  sot^  Bartlett,  stib  voce.  But  this  explana- 
and  8ot^  till  IVe  about  tuk  root  I"  tion  is  neither  satisfactory  *in  itself, 
Ohio  is  the  "  Buckeye  State,"  from  nor  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
a  tree  (.^Eseulus  glohra)  which  grows  elsewhere  in  the  volume  (and  oor- 
thero  in  abundance ;  and  an  Indian  rectly)  as  to  the  association  of  hlu$ 
chief  has  left  his  name,  "Hawk-  with  Puritans  and  Presbyterians. 
eye,"  long  a  terror  to  western  We  have  the  authority  of  But- 
pioneers,  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  ler's  Hudibraa  (which  the  compiler 
Connecticut  is  known  as  the  "  Nut-  quotes)  for  "  Presbyterian  True 
meg  State,"  from  the.  famous  specu-  Blue ;"  and  the  old  Scotch  ballad 
lation  in  wooden  spices,  immortal-  of  Shirramuir  records  the  "Cove- 
ised  by  Sam  Slick;  or,  as  a  face-  nant  True  Blue"  who  fought 
tious  native  prefers  to  explain  it,  there.  The  "Blue  Laws  of  New- 
"  because  vou'll  have  to  seek  for  haven,"  if  they  ever  existed,  which 
a  grater,  Illinois  is  called  the  is  very  doubt^l,  owed  their  name, 
"  Prairie  State,"  and  the  western  no  doubt,  to  the  same  associations.* 
districts  go  by  the  name  of  Egypt —  It  is  probable  that   the   colour  was 

^  *  These  Blue  Laws  of  Newhavrai  have  obtained  a  notoriety  from  a  book  pub* 
lished  by  one  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  a  loyalist,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Connecticut 
for  poliucal' reasons,  and  in  revenge  published  a  book  iu  1781,  wbich-be  called  a 

General  History  of  Connecticut.    It  oontaioa  a  atrange  code  of  laws,  no  doubt ;  but 
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adopted,  in  their  zeal  for  the  literal  plied  with  amtnunition  and  other 
following  of  Scripture,  from  the  necessaries  of  war;  great  exertions 
'*  ribbands  of  blue"  enjoined  upon  became  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
the  Israelites.  Philadelphia  is  almost  these  deficiencies  at  once ;  and  Wash- 
better  known  in  newspaper  phrase-  ington  found  such  valuable  aid  in  the 
ology  as  the  "Quaker,  City;"  and  zeal  and  judjjment  of  the  governor, 
we  hav'e,  besides,  amongst  others,  that  in  all  difficulties  of  the  kind  be 
the  "Queen  City,"  Cincinnati;  the  was  in  the  habitof  ^<aying, "We  must 
"Spindle  City,"  Lowell;  and  the  consult  Brother  Jonatkan,^^  which 
"  Forest  City,"  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  thus  passed  into  a  by- word  with  all 
Mississippi,  in  bar-room  parlance,  is  parties.  The  other  story,  as  given  in 
the  "  ]3ig  Drink."  The  term  "  Blue-  Frost's  N(M)ai  History  of  the  United 
nose,*'  applied  to  a  NovaScotian,  is  States^  runs  briefiy  as  follows :  One 
derived,  as  Sam  Slick  has  informed  EU)ert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  an 
us,  from  a  celebrated  kind  of  potato  army  contractor,  had  purchased  a 
which  is  much  grown  there ;  but  why  large  quantity  of  provisions  at  Troy, 
the  Canadians  are  called  "  K^nucks,"  on  the  Hudson.  The  Goverunient 
or  "  Cunnucks,"  is  left  a  mystery  even  inspectors  at  that  place  were  Messrs. 
in  the  work  before  us.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson — the 
The  reputed  origin  of  the  ex-  latter  invariably  known  among  the 
pressions  "Brother  Jonathan"  and  workmen  as  "Uncle  Sam."  Each 
"Uncle  Sam,"  so  commonly  ap-  provision  -  cask,  as  examined  and 
plied  to  our  transatlantic  relatives,  passed,  was  marked  E.  A. — U.  S. 
is  possibly  already  well  known  to  (Elbert  Anderson,  United  States.) 
many  readers.  At  the  risk  of  being  The  first  initials  were  easy  to  un- 
tedious,  we  will  give  the  stories  derstaud — not  so  the  two  rayste- 
briefly  according  to  Mr.  Bartlett.  rious  letters  which  followed;  for 
He  dates  them  both  from  the  the  new  republic,  it  must  be  re- 
Revolutionary  War.  At  the  com-  membered,  had  scarcely  yet  learned 
menceinent  of  regulaj*  ha«(tilities,  one  to  answer  to  its  name;  so  the  work- 
Jonathan  Trumbull  was  Governor  of  men,  after  a  little  puzzling,  said  in 
Connecticut.  General  Washington,  joke  that  U.  S.  must  stand  for 
when  appointed  to  the  command  of  "  Uncle  Sam" — i.  «.,  Mr.  Sainoel 
the  army,  found  it  very  badly  sup-  Wilson,  the    inspector ;  to  them    a 


a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Qmries  (vol.  xL  p.  321),  who  dates  from  the  "State 
Library,  Hnrtford.  Connect,"  and  should  therefore  be  well  informed,  says  that  no 
Bucli  laws  ever  existed,  and  that  Dr.  Pet^fs^'s  book  is  a  libel.  And  such  would  appear 
to  be  Mr.  Bartlett's  opinion,  though  he  says  very  little  on  the  subject  (see  p.  88). 
They  are  quoted,  however,  by  Judge  Haii burton  {^English  in  America^  i.  814)  as 
authentic,  and  probably  from  Pctera's  book.    Amongst  them  are  the  folIowiDg  :-~ 

**Ko  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  iu  his  garden  or  elsewhere, 
except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 

''5io  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  woman  shall  kiss  her  child,  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fusting-day. 

"No  one  shall  read  Common-Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  saints*  days,  mak^ 
mince-pies,  dance,  or  play  any  instrument  of  mu^ic,  except  Uie  drum,  the  trumpet; 
and  the  Jew* a  harp. 

*'  Evorv  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  according  to  a  cap." 

These  Lear  a  suspicious  absurdity  on  the  face  of  thcni ;  but  an  *'  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  of  New  England,"  as  published  in  Governor  Hutclynson's  Collection  of  Papers 
(London,  165o),  shows  that  the  Puritan  discipline  went  pretty  far.  Not  only 
blasphemj'^  and  witchcraft,  but "  heresy  with  obanracy,"  "  profajiing  the  Lord's  day 
io  a  careless  and  scornful  contempt  thereof,'' and  "'rebellion  against  parents,"  were 
to  be  punished  with  death.  Rash  or  profane  swearing  subjected  the  guilty  party 
to  }(tfA  of  all  civil  rights,  and  corporal  punishment.,  either  by  *' stripes,  or  branding 
with  a  hot  iron,  or  boring  through  the  tongue."  Well  might  old  Blackstone  of 
Shawmut  say,  that"  he  had  left  England  because  he  did  not  like  tlie£x>rd  fiishops, 
but  that  he  could  not  live  under  the  Lord  Brethren.''*  * 
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much  more  historical  personage,  covers  the  remains  of  Lawrence 
The  joke  took,  and  spread  fiur  and  Washington,  helieved  to  be  an  an- 
wide,  as  jokes  will,  and,  as  Uncl^  cestor  of  the  great  American.  Bot 
Sam,  the  United  States  Goremment  the  original  flag  of  the  United  States 
has  been  personified  by  irreverent  was  merely  thirteen  stripes,  red  and 
Englishmen  ever  since.  Mr.  Bart-  white  alternately,  adopted  by  resolu- 
lett  thinks  that  both  stories  rest  tion  of  Congress,  June  14th,  1777 : 
npon  good  authority.  They  are  at  and  even  this  was  probably  a  modi- 
least  very  circamstantial ;  yet  the  fication  of  the  old  repnblican  flag  of 
reiatioriship  implied  in  both  expres*>  Boston,  which  retained  the  colours 
sions,  and  the  foot  that  while  they  of  the  old  St.  Gorge's  ensign,  though 
are  familiar  terms  in  every  English-  the  cross  had  been  abolished  by 
man's  month,  and  apposite  enough  Governor  Endicot  as  the  badge  of 
for  that  very  reason,  they  seem  Antichrist.  The  stars  on  the  blue 
comparatively  inappropriate  when  ground  were  not  added  until  after- 
used  of  his  own  country  by  a  native,  wards.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  thought 
seems  strong  primd  facie  evidence  that  a  new  republic,  in  the  first  flush 
of  an  English  origin.  "Yankees,"  of  its  liberty,  would  adopt  as  its 
or  ^^  Yengheese,'*^  is  of  course  merely  ensign  the  heraldic  blazon  of  an 
^  the  Indian's  attempt  to  bring  out  English  house, 
the  word  English  ;  it  was  first  One  family  of  phrases  which  &tt 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hud-  here  claimed  as  American,  and  no 
son,  and  applied  contemptuously  doybt  correctly,  has  conmiended 
to  the  New-Englanders.  The  tune  itself  at  once  to  the  commercial 
now  known  as  "Yankee  Doodle"  mind  of  the  mother  country,  and 
is  not  of  American  birth,  but  has  has  been  adopted  wholesale  into 
several  cTaimants  for  its  paternity.  popular    writing    and    conversation 

"  la  England  the  air  has  been  traced  amongst  ourselves.      It  is  what  we 

back  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  and  it  may. call  "shop  slang;"  the  language 

appears  that  the  doggrel  verses  that  are  which  the  shop,  or  rather  the  store, 

sung  to  it  can  claim  nearly  as  respect-  has  manufactured  for  its  own  use ; 

able  an  antiquity.      This,  however,  is  the    terminology    of    the    countings 

not  all.    The  song  is  said  to  be  identical  house.      We  hear  often  enough,  in 

with  one  sung  by  the  agricultural  la-  passable  London  society,   of  a  man 

bourcrsm  the  Netherlands      Kossuth  ^^^  jg   ^^^^^   "posted    up"   on   any 

and  his  fellow-Hungarians,  when  in  this  g       j^j   ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^h^      ^^^^^1 

country,  are  said  to  have  recognised  it  x^^i^^  ^x-  ♦uL  aI„      v^^,^  ^^k^^ik^., 

as  one^^f  the  old  national  airs  of  their  f^P  f  ^^  ,**!?  ^^J'     ^Tf7  »<^hool»>oy, 

native  land.      And  recently,  Mr.  Buck-  ^  these  latter  days,  if  he  wants  to 

inghain  Smith,  our  then  Secretary  of  ^"i^  ^^ort  the  bonnjg  oj  the  banter 

Legation  at  Madrid,  has  asserted  that  it  ^f  a  companion,  tells  him  to      shut 

is  the  ancient  sword-dance  of  the  Bis-  "P-       But  we  have  scarcely  as  yet 

cayans."  carried  these  commercial  tropes  to 

The    aDtiqnarian   history    of  the  Jhe  pitch  which  our  friend  Jonathan 

"Star-Spangled    Banner"— the    na-  ^^^    ^^    ^^    conversation    and    his 

tional    blazon  of   the    Americans—  newspaper   article.      '*  Balance"    is 

modern  as  its  date  comparatively  is,  ^?°»*^  ?  convenient  word  m  many 

remains  yet  an  open  question.   .Mr.  ^^^  ^^  England;  but  we  are  not 

Bartlett  hesitates  to  refer  the  stars  7®*  prepared  to  read  m  the  Ttmee, 

and  stripes  to  the  commonly-assigned  ?»  yon  may  in  the  Albay  Journal, 

derivation,  the  arms  of  tie  family  ^J  ^^^  description  of  a  shipwreck  and 

of  Washington.     There  is,  indeed,  the  rescue  of  the  survivors- 
no  question  but  that  an  escutcheon       .y^        j  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^y^^  ^^t 

with  very  similar  beanngs   (argent,  toof  ten  or  eleven  persons  and  landed 

two  bars  gul^,  m  chief  three  mullets  them,  and  then  went  and  got  the  bal- 

of  the  second)  may  be  seen  to  this  ance." 
day  on  a  stone  in  Great  Brington 
Church,    Northamptonshire,    which        Or,  again : — 
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"  Most  of  tlie  respectable  inhnbitaDtfl  "  Clever,"  in  the  eastern  counties  of 

held  commissions  in  the  armv  or  govern-  England,     means      "  good-looking ;" 

merit  offices;  the  Waww  of  the  people  Jn  Lancashire,  and  the  English  dis- 

kept  little  shops,  cultivated  the  ground,  trfcts  of  South   Wales,  it  expresses 

Ac. '-Williams 8  i^on(fa,  p.  115.  ^  ^^^  ^f  sound  health;  in  some  of 

A  gentleman  who  travels  is  said  the  southern  counties,  clearness  and 

to    "  circulate"— as    if   he    were    a  completeness ;  and  in  others  (as  in 

bank  note;   voters,  whose  presence  some    ports    of  America^   courtesy 

is  required  at  an  election,  are  ear-  and    affability ;    while    m    Norfolk 

nestly  requested  by  the  New   York  (pronounced   eldver)    it    has   nearly 

Tribune    "to    be    on    hand    next  the  New  England  sense  of  "honest 

Tuesday;"  and  at  an  Anti-Sabbath  and    respectoble."       "Smart'*    has 

meeting,  held  at  Boston,  the  Nevj  almost  as  many  varieties  of  nsage. 

York     Express     informs     us    that  But    certainly    the    following    will 

"about  three  hundred  females  were  seem  a  complete   inveraon  of   the 

on  hand:''     It  is  right  to  explain  two  words  to  most  English  ears  :— 

that    this    conve\'s    no    insinuation  „*,:,,.,,,         .  .      .     «• 

that  this  large   "balance"  of  ladies  "An  English  lady  jmviDg  m  New 

were  damaged^goods,  or  that  for  any  ^^^^l^j^T^^^^^^^ 
other  reason  there  was  a  difliculty  being  » r/^..r,  but  not  Bmart;  answered 
in  getting  them  off;  but  simply,  as  ^^^^^  g^ch  a  maid  would  suit  her  admi- 
Mr.  Bartlett  interprets  for  us,  that  ^bly.  But  she  soon  learnt  that  her 
they  were  there  present.  It  maj  be  new  acquisition  was  merely  inoffensive 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  there  and  dull;  whereas  she  had  expected 
is  perhaps  no  American  newspaper  one  brisk  and  intelligent,  without  being 
idiom  more  offensive  to  English  showy  or  dressy." 
taste  than  the  constant  use  of  this  _,  ,  » ^  ,,  .  i_  .^  .  ^ 
word  "female''  to  denote  a  woman.  .  The  veji  "fix,  with  its  substan- 
The  late  lamented  Sir  Morgan  tive,  dj^AU  immense  amount  of  duty 
O'Dogherty  laid  it  down  as  one  of  over  the  water,  as  all  readers  know, 
his  maxin.s,  that  it  was  never  used  '}  g«^s^  ^^^^  wheel  can't  do  nothing 
in  this  sense  "  by  anv  man  above  .«^f  f^an  go  round  now,  says  a 
the  rank  of  a  chimney-iweep."  Mr.  wh^hvnght  complacently,  "for  I've 
Bartlett  notes  the  constant  recur-  J^ed  it."  Gentlemen  dress  in  their 
renco  of  the  term  in  the  popular  Sunday  fixings,  and  eat  their 
press  with  very  just  reprobation :  it  ">P"«"  ^ith  "  currant-jelly  fixings." 
sounds  unpleasantly,  as  he  observes.  And  the  articles  in  this  Mfl«azme 
"as  if  referring  to  an  animal."  It  is  would  be  described  as  "literaiy 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  House  f^^ng^-  „  Vegetables  ore  called 
of  Dele^'ates  in  Maryland,  in  the  "  sauce ;"  beet,  carrote,  parsnips 
year  1889,  in  the  discussion  of  a  &o.,  are  'long  sauce;'  onions  wid 
"Bill  to  protect  the  reputation  of  o^l^^r  Imlbs,  ^^ short  sauce.'*  TWs 
unmarried  females''  (though  one  is  H^ir  s^",  P""^^^?/!!  >"  ,o"r  own  county 
sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  bill  was  of  Norfolk.  "Keep"  is  used  m  the 
necessary),  struck  out  the  offensive  same  technical  sense  as  in  our  Urn- 
word,  and  inserted  "  women."  I^J?^?^ ^"^^  Cambndge— 1.«.  to  lodge. 
Strange  revolutions  in  the  sense  Hoist  —or  in  American  phonetic 
of  common  words  occur  here  and  Bpelling,  "hysf -generally  means 
there  ;  although  in  most  instances  w'i?t  an  Irishman  might  call  an  ele- 
—perhaps  in  all,  if  carefully  traced—  jation  downwards;  a  gentieman, 
the  same  use  still  obtains  in  some  ^r  instance,  complains  of  an  awk- 
of  our  ErifTlish  counties.  "  Clover"  ^ard  entrance  to  his  house  :— 
and  "smart"  are  favourite  words  "I  can't  see  the  ground,  and  every 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  everywhere,  dark  night  am  sure  to  get  a  Ay««— either 
It  is  very  difficult  to  attach  to  either  a  forrerd  hytt  or  a  backerd  hysi^  or  some 
word  either  an  undoubted  deriva-  sortofaAv^^butmorebackerdsthanfor- 
tion     or     a     distinctive     meaning,  rcrds.'* — J.  C  Kkal,  Charcoal  SUtehss, 
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We  meet  with  some  rather  qoaint  Tuesday,  although  most  abominably  of- 

verbs,  too,    here   and   tliere,  formed  fensire  and  unhealthy.    A  similar  intH- 

from     familiar    substantives.     ^"  To  ^m«o»i  has  occupied  a  site  on  the  com- 

piece"  is  to  take  an  irregular  snack  ™?"»  for  some  time  past  filling  the  air 

betwU    meals.     A  ch?d    "baan't  with  noxio^  odors. --IfiwAinflr^on  ^. 

eaten    much    dinner,    because    he'n  nmg  Star,  July  IS6S. 

been  a  piecin'  on't  all  the  morning."  j^  g^^^lett  shows  that  we  are  not 

To    *;  eat"    and  to    "  sleep"    have  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^l„^  ^f  ^^e  word 

technical  senses  ;    aUd  it    is  rather  ^^^^  ^^  England ;  for  he  finds  in  the 

startling  at  first   to  hear  a  landlady  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Timen'  Indian  Oorrespon- 

declanng  that  she    "  oonld  eat  fifty  ^^^^  ^^    j,  ^ggg)  ^y^^^  "the  camels 

peope     m    her    hous^   though  she  form  an  t/wttiw^wn  of  India."    It  is 

could   not  sleep  half  the   number.  jnteresUng  fo  find  some  old  senses  of 

To  "  egg,"  again  18  to  pelt  with  rot-  ^ords  retained,  which  are  perfectly 

ten  eggs,— happily  not  so  common  an  legitimate,  but  fast  growing  obsolete 

occurrence  as  to  require  Its  special  in  the  mother  country.     ^rSide,"  for 

verb  with  us.   We  sincerely  trust  that  example,  as  expressing  conveyance  in 

«  Wery"  will  never  be  so  rampant  ^  carriage,  has  been  d^ed  as  an  Ame- 

m  Ldinburgh  as  to  place  the  Editor  ncanism-very  unfairly,  as  Mr.  Bftrt- 

ofi%a  m  such  an  uncomfortable  lett  observes.    "  Sick"  is  still  the  com- 

predicament  as  the  following  :—  ^^^^  expression  for  indisposition  of  any 

"  W.  J.  Bailey,  the  abolition  editor  of  kind,  as  in  our  English  liturgy ;  whilst 

the  Newport  (Ky.)  News,  was  epped  out  "  ill,"  which  has  taken  its  place  in  our 

of  Alexandria,  Campbell  county,  in  that  modem  parlance,  retains,  at  least  in 

State,  on  Monday."— 5a/<.  Sun,  August  Texas,  much  more  of  its  original  mean- 

^»  ^^^^'                                »  ing.    "Is  your  dog  »W?"  would  be 

^..    ,.       .     „    «          .^.        ,.^  understood,  not  as  a  tender  inquiry  as' 

This  "  egging"  of  opposition  editors  to  his  health,  but  as  a  preoautioiiary 

IS  p  ainly  what  our  Amen  can  fnends,  investigation  of  his  moral  character-! 

in  their  land  of  liberty   caU      an  in-  u  i^  ^e  given  to  bite  ?"    E v^n  the  po- 

^tjtation  v^'  a  wo"^  T^?^^  has  a  variety  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^3  ^^^^  u  ^^^^  ^^. 

of  the  oddest  apphcations.    Here  are  ^^^^j             ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^lief  or  cer- 

a  few  instances :-.  *^.^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  p^j^j  of 

"  Oarotting,  as  an  institution,  may  be  dispute   between  American  philolo- 

said  to  be  almost  extinct  in  New  York,  gers,  and  which  Mr.  Bartlett  himself 

It  went  out  of  fashion  in  a  desperate  seems  disposed  to  give  up  as  an  Ame- 

hurry.immediately  after  a  sensible  judge  Hcanism  pure,  simple,  and  indefensi- 

sentenced  three  garotters  to  the  State  y^    ^^  ^^^  prevalent  in  England, 

prison,  one  for  life,  the  other  for  twenty-  ^  5^                 ^          ^j^l,            ji^tje 

nL^Y^Ic  7^7 -^'^^'  ^'*^  ^^^'  ^-^  more  limitation.     The  very  firet  ex- 

"  Whatever  small  thinkers  and  small  ?'nP^®.  ^^^«^  ^%  V^^^  ^'"^"^  Oliauoer 

actors  may  attempt^  woman  cannot  be  '*  ^^  instance  Of  it : 

counted  out  and  classified  as  a  mere  ai^  u  ner  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 

pendage.      She   is   an    mstittUion,    and  Behind  her  bade,  a  yard  long,  I  auessy 

hereafter  must  receive  the  most  generous  — CiiAucaa's  ntroins. 

culture    and   recognition.''— i^r^rw   York  ^     ,       ,     ,        .,            .            ^ 

Tribune,  August  1 1,  1858.  ^^?®  *^  '^  ^°®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^, 

^«  once  m  a  sense  corresponding  still 

But  as  a  caution  to  American  fliir  ""o^o  nearly  with  the  present  Ameri- 

ones  not  to  be  too  much  elated  by  this  can  colloquial  use,  as  in  the  following 

chivalrous  declaration,  they  will  find  Passage : 

other  and  less  divine  preeenoes  recog-  «  ^^  ^y^^  design  it  is  to  excel  in 

nised  as  "  institutions"  also:—  English  poetry  would  not»  I  guess,  think 

that  the  way  of  it  was  to  make  his  first 

"  A  very  unwholesome  object,  the  essay  in  Latin  verses.** 
carcass  of  a  larse  dog,  has  been  suffered 

to  lie  in  NinSi  Street,  near  I>,  since  So  also  the  verb    "reckon,"  used 
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in    much    tho   same    sense  in    the  here  given  as  "  used  in  Nantacket 

United  States  and   in  tho  northern  for    visiting    among    relations    and 

part  of  England,  appears  with  the  friends."      There  is  no   attempt  at 

same  meaning  in  our  version  of  the  explanation  ;   and  the  compiler  was 

Bihle  *    So  with  r^ard  to  the  use  of  prohahly  not  aware  that  it   allades 

the  term  "slick"  (which  is  nothing  to    the     old     English     festival     of 

more  than  a  form  of  **  sleek,  or  slihe  Mothering-Sunday  (Mid-Lent),  when 

as  used  by  our  older  poet*),  a  word  servants    and    young    people    were 

whose  very  sound,  to  our  modefn  ears,  allowed  to  go  home  for  the  day,  and 

implies  Americanism ;  such  it  is  un-  when  (at  least  in  the  west  of  Eng- 

doubtcdly,  so  far  as  common  usage  land)    "  white-pot"— something   like 

goes ;  but  it  has  still  the  same  adver-  hasty  -  pudding  —  fonned    a     staple 

bial  sense  of  "clearly  and  entirely"  dish.    There  is  also  a  phrase  quoted 

in  some  of  our  western  counties.    The  from  an  account  of  the  early  customs 

verb  is  used  by  Chapman  in  his  trans-  of  New  England,  called   "  whipping 

lation  of  tlie  Odyssey —  the  oat,"  applied  to  the  annual  visit 

^,.  ,.     „     .  ,          ^    .,  »  of  a  travelling  tailor  to  repair  the 

"  Sleek  t  all  with  sweet  oil ;  ^^^^.^^   ^^    ^^^    household.  .  Of  its 

and  bv  Beaumont  and  Fletcher—  origin  Mr.  Bartlett  professes  himself 

unable  to  give  any  account,  nor  can 

"Who  will  our  palfreya  «/«cA- witii  wisps  ^^  .  b„t  the  identical  phrase  is  still 

of  straw."                 •»!*••  known  in  England  with  the  sairfe  ap- 

^Knight  of  the  Baring  Pestle,  ^ct  il,  plication  :  it  is  possible  it  may  be  con- 

^*^"*^  *•  nected  with  a  rough  practical  joke 

"  Monstrous,"    which  Mr.   Bartlett  which  bears  the  same  qame  in  Hamp- 

gives  as  "  much  used  by  the  vulgar  shire,  of  which  the  tailor  may  have 

<for  *  very,  exceedingly,' "  was  much  been  the  subject 

used  by'  the  fashionable  in  the  same  There  are  a  good  many  terms,  of 

sense  in   Horace  Walpole^s  day,  and  course,  of  genuine  American  mana- 

there  has  been  some  tendency  to  re*  Picture,    and    which  boldly  set  all 

vive  it  of  late,  like  other  question-  senso    and    derivation    at  defiance, 

able    idioms    of    the    same   period.  We  need  not  introduco  our  old  ao- 

"  Awful'' — another  intensive  adjecr  quaintances    "  al)squatulate,'*  "  cat«- 

tive   which   our   schoolboys  of  late  wampousl}',"    "  slantindicular^^  &Q., 

very    much    atfect — is    at    least  as  which  have  a  certain  force  in  their 

much  a    Scotticism    as   an   Ameri-  very  absurdity.     In  this  dictionary 

canism.      *^  Bound,"    in    the   sense  there  are  a  few  of  this  class  wb!c(} 

of   "  resolved,  determined,"    which  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  as  moat 

is    here   inserted    with    the  remark  of  them  are  to  us.    Ladies  are  said 

that  it    is    ^^  a  vulgarism  of  recent  to  get  into  a  "  conniption  fit"  when 

origin,''    is    of   very    old    standing  any  little  matter  goes  wrong.    The 

in    some  parts    of    England   at  all  lexicographer    here     prudently    de* 

events,  and  may  be  heard  in  com-  dines  not    only  etymology  but  ex- 

mon  use  to  this  day  in  the  English  planation,     and      contents     himself 

districts   of    S(mth   Wales,  where  a  with  humbly  suggesting   that,   ^'  as 

good  many  primitive  terms  and  ox-  £eu*  as  he  can  judge,"  it  may  have 

pressions  survive.    An  English  nhi-  the    same    mysterious    meaninff   as 

lologist,   well    read   in  the  folk-lore  "  tantrums."      A    "  karimption '    is 

of  the  mother  country,  might  pro-  what  we    should    call    a   "  sqaad.^ 

bably  find  in  the  New  England  pro-  *^  A    whole    karimption    of    Dutch 

vinces  many  tcnns  in  use  connected  emigrants  were  landed  here  yester- 

with  old  customs  which  have   dis-  day,"    writes    the    Cairo    (lUiiiois) 

appeared  on  oui*  side  of  the  water.  Times,     A  *' contraption'*  is  a  oca- 

We    havo    a    hint  of   one    in    the  trivance.      '^  Caboodle"    appears  to 

tenn     ^^  whit  -  potting "     which    is  be  a  strengthened  form  of   bondle 

♦  Romans  vi  11,  viiil  18. 
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« the     whole     lot."       "  Sloshing  thinj?  more  or  less  than  a  corrnption 

about"— a  western  term— can  only  of  doxohgy^thQ  signal  of  dismissal 

be  explained  by  the  bit  of  evidence  at  the  close    of   religious    services, 

which  is  quoted  in  illustration :—  "  Bogus '»— applied  to  forged .  bills  or 

,,,^            ..            ,    ,,„,!  Ml.  Q.1  notes— is  an  easy  form  of   "  Borg- 

''    Come  Witney  what  had  Mr.  Sal-  individual  of  that  name, 

tonstall  to  do  with  the  affair  f  \         *.                          u^-.*..     j 

" '  AVell.  I've  told  you.  they  clinched  some  twenty  years  ago,  havmg  done 

and  paired  off.  but  SaltonstaU  he  jest  f  very  large  bnsmess  m  the  forgery 

kept  slo!ihing  about:  Ime,   whence  all  paper  of  that   de- 

"•  That  isn't  legal  evidence,  niy  j?ood  scription  became  known  as  ''*' Bogus 

fellow,  in  the  8hai)e  you  put  it.    Tell  me  currency."       The    ^rm    Las    sicoe 

what  you  mean/ by ''sloshing  about."'  been   figuratively   applied    to    coan- 

"♦I'll    try,*   answered    the   witness,  terfeits  of  any  kind.     It  also  serves 

*You  see,  Brewer  and  Sykes  clinched  (jq  distinguish  one   of  the   favourite 

and  tout     That's  in  a  legal  form,  am't  "drinks,"    composed    of    rum    and 

it?'                                                      ^  molasses.      Bat    the    nomenclature 

•"  Oh  yes  I' said  the  judge— *  go  on  ^^    American    drinks    is    almost    a 

-'Abney  and  Blackman  then  pitched  ^^.^^^^^    j^    .^g^l^^      Under  the  word 

iritx)  one  another  and  Blacknian  bit  off  a  ,  j^.          » ^^  ^^is  volume,  the  reader 

ain'Tit^f'          ^^'  bp-thuts  legal  too,  ^^^^  g^Jj    ^    ^^^    ^^    „^   1^33    ^^an 

'"  Proceed  r  sixty    varieties,    said    to    be    taken 

•"  Simpson  and  Bill  Stones  and  Mur-  from    a    single    bar    advertisement, 

ray  was  all  together  on  the  ground,  a  The   thirsty  soul   has  an  almost  be- 

bitin',  goiigin',  and  kickiu' one  another  wildering     choice;     but    unless    he 

—that's  legal  too,  is  it?'  should   be   a  political   teetotaller,  it 

••  *  Very — but  go  on.'  is  hard  if  he  does   not  find  some- 

" '  And  Saltoristtill,  he  made  it  his  thing  to  suit  both  his  taste  and  his 

business  to  walk  backward  and  forward  principles.     If  "  Vox  Populi  "  is  too 

through  the  crowd,  with  a  big  stick  in  strong  for  him,  he  can  try  "  Moral 

his  hand,  and  knock  down  every  loo^e  Suasion  ;'*     if    he    cannot     swallow 

man.     That's    what    I    call    sloshing  u  p^ik  ^nd  Dallas."  the  "  Slip-tlcket " 

aboutr -Cairo  (Itltnots)   limes,  Nov.  ^^^j^    promise  'to    go   down    easy. 

^^^^'  We  are   sorry  to  say  Mr.  Bartlett 

In  the  South  and.West  they  have  does  not  give  the  receipts  for  these 

enriched  their  vernacular  of  late  by  compositions ;   but  they  seem  from 

a  queer  kind  of  onomatopoeia--^X'  their  names  to  be  adapted  to  tempt 

presbive  of  all  varieties   of  falling;  q]\  classes  of  tipplers — ^from  "Peach 

a  body  is   said   to    go    '^kerslosh,"  Gobbler"    and    "Citronella    Jam," 

or   "kesouse,"  or    "cachunk,"   into  which   must    be  ladies'    fancies,  to 

the   water,  or   ^'keswalop"   over  a  "Chain-lightning"    and    "Ne    plus 

horse's    head,    or    "kelnmpus"    on  ultra,"  which  must  be  reserved  for 

something  hard.     But  these   words  more    advanced    disciples.      Indeed, 

are  spelt   and    pronounced  yfjth  all  the  diflScult  point  seems  to  be,  to 

manner    of   varieties,    according   to  know  what  name  a  drink  does  not 

the  speaker  or  writer's  fancy.  go  by.    Servants  who  live  in  fami- 

Of  the    many   words   which    are  lies  where  it  is  the  habit  to  *' liquor 

strangely    metamorphosed    in    their  up  considerable "  are  ai)t  to  fall  into 

metaphorical     apfdication,     perhaps  awkward  mistakes  from  not  being 

the   most  ludicrous    instance  is  the  thoroughly  up  in  the  terms  of  the 

slang  term  "  socdolager."    It  stands  science.      Here    is    the    illustration 

for  a  conclusive  argument,  physical  given    by  Mr.    Bartlett,   under  the 

or  otherwise;  **  the  winding-up  of  a  word    **Pnpelo,"   which   is   a  New 

debate,  a  settler ;   and  figuratively,  England  name  for  oider-brandy : — 

in  a  contest^  a   heavy  blow,  which  "Han't  they  got  any  of  the  retf^n  at 

shall  bring  it  to  a  close."     "I  gave  your  house T  tinquires  a  pious  lady- 

the  fellow  a  soedolager  over  the  head  visitor  of  the  '*help."] 

with   the   barrel   of  my  gun,"  saith  .  "  No,  ma'am ;  they  drink  jmpelo  and 

Colonel  Crockett.     The  word  is  no-  ni»i."^JuDD'8  Margaret,  p.  52. 
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gnlated  by  law,  is  a  proof  that  there  pies  of  their  previous  lives,  is  an 

is  life  in  every  part  of  her  framc^ —  intimation  of  how  easily  they  may 

her   aristocracy,  her    mnncipalities,  be    whistleil    back    again,     if    an 

her  people;"    and  with  all  the  em-  eloquent  book  prodoced  the  revolt, 

phasis  of  capital  letters  he  eonclades  another  eloquent  book   may  so  far 

— ^^  Italy  is   not   the   Land  of  the  reverse  their    former   feelings   that 

Dead."  they  may  rise  in  favour  of  an  in- 

We  should  close  the  volume  with  fallible  Pope,  or  a  French  IJmperor, 

as  much  admiration  of  M.  Monnier's  or  a  despot  of  tbeh*  own.    For  what- 

political  sagacity  as  of  his  literary  ever  may  be  the  power    of    plays 

powers,  if  he  could  persuade  ns  that  and  poems,  we  are  afraid  the  power 

resurrections  of   national  spirit  are  of  local  prejudice,   of   dimate  and 

caused    by  books    or    speeches,  or  tradition,  is  greater, 

that  the  students  and  authors  6f  a  Yet  it  will  be  wise  in  us  to  fol- 

period  have  a  paramount  influence  low  M.  Monnier's  example,  and  not 

on  its  actions.     Nobody  will'  deny  deviate    into    political    specalaiioni 

the  effect  of  the  verses  of  a  song,  a  or  questions  which  will  so  soon  find 

favourite    tune,  or    unlucky  phrase,  a  solutioq   for  themselves.    All  we 

But  we  do  not  hear  in  this  work  of  require  for  Italy  is  a  firm  and  oon- 

a  Lillibullero  or  a  Marseillaise.    The  sistent  conduct  on  the  part  of  other 

whole    influence    i^    attributed    to  powers — ^liberal     yet     conservative, 

dramas   of   the   loftiest  order,  and  favourable  to  freedom,  yet  mindful 

disquisitions   on    government,    com-  of  the  rights  of  ancient  allies — ao- 

posed     in     philosophic      language,  cepting  her  triumph  if  she  peaceably 

Smith's    Wealth   of  Nations  never  works  it  out  for  herself;    r^ecting 

could     overthrow    a    dynasty,    nor  it,  if    she    owes    it   foreign  asast- 

Cato  (in  five  acts)  make  us  long  for  ance,  at  the  price  of  dishonourable 

a    republic.      The    literature    vrith  sacrifices,  either  of  territory  or  sdf- 

which    wo    are    made    acquainted  respect.     At  all   events,    the   least 

by    our    author    is    too    high    for  enthusiastic  reader  of  this  excellent 

the    success    he    attributes    to    it.  little   volume  will  come  to  the  same 

It   is    even    to    be  feared  that  the  conclusion  as  its  author,, that  if  a 

facility     with     which     the     great  nation  is  to  be  saved  or  regenerated 

migority  of  the    Italians  were  led  by  the  pen,  the  liberties  of  Italy  are 

to  throw  off  the  habits  and  princi-  secure. 
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A  VERY  doll  man,  and  *  > 
oions   reader — the  terms  t^  t~  m 
means  incompatible— is  sud  ic  .av^ 
hnd    JuhnsoD's   Dieti&it^ty  tm:  -^ 
hiui  by  some  miscbieYOw  ircesk.  a 
an   interesting  new  work,  . 
Lave  rend  it  throngh  fron  k 
to  end,  qaite  anooasGloiia   ' 
was   doing  anything  vaaam 
observed,  whan  he  ntoiic  .l^ 
the  author  appeared  to  lam,  &  i      ■. 
of    considerable     in&oMlii 
that  his  style  was  fiGjditir 
nected.    The  remaik,  fiki:  m       *• 
cideutal  remarks  of   cme 
and  stupid  jteople,  had  *  9  ■. 


cu 


of  truth  in  it    A  d: 
bad    reading  on  the 
maoh  more  endnraUa 
many  of    what    are 
boob),  and   not  moeb  tmm 
nected.     Take  BiohndHsV. 
Dictionary  for  instaoofr :  ym. 
hiurdly  make  achoieeef  ftfii 
companion  for  anbonr 
rainy  day.    In  the ' 
readier  it  would  foTM 
of  study  in  itselfl  §m 
a  dry  one :  he  woold 
anoe  in  its  pages  wT 
English  antnors  to 
else  Is  veiy  likely  to 
and     although     tUi 
wonid   oertunlj.  ia 
very  superficial,  it 
req>eofc  diflbr  front 
in  general,  and 
the  advantMe  of  „ 
critical,  10  firaiik 
style. 

But  a 
isms,  wldoh 
dialogue  or    a 
evwy  other 
to  be  rather 
otherwise.     Ife 
at  all  eveBlii  MpM^ 


modernising  set  in ; 
'.lists  in  the  mother 
.•e  felt  half  ftv^-nged 
u  in  the  substitution 
as   "Adani*^"   .ind 
le  romantic  syllables 
)rmed    the    aboriginal 
town  or  villngc   which 
it   to   make   historical. 
tuck    and    Wut-aqnt-o 
ing  upon  civilised  ears 
names  as  Ovid  imt\  Pal- 
say    nothing     of    Sodom 
>n,  which  the  old  Puritans 
liey  alone  know  why,  upon 
3es  in  their  new  dominion, 
lian    names  for  plants  and 
are  in  most  cases  rotained, 
'   should    expect    to  find ;  and 
^ords    eanoe^  wig^ram^   squaw ^ 


easily  and  pleagnr 
is  not  a  gxeat  ijlh 
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1**7*,  iomahawh^  irampujn,  pem- 
ii,  &o. — all  applied  to  articles  of 
red   man's  invention — have  be- 
iie  so  familiar  to  u**,  thanks  to  the 
..f/elist  and  the  traveller,  that  they 
lay  be  considered  to  belong  almost 
,»s  much  to  our  own  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican  vocabulary.     One    use   of   the 
word  "Indian"  as  an  adjective  is  a 
...    sad    index    to    much    of    the  white 
;r    man's  dealings   with    that    unforta- 
le    nate  race :  "  Indian  liquor  "  is  wliisky 
^r-    largely  adulterated  with  water,    to- 
l»e    bacco,   red  pepper,  &c.,  for  sale  to 
.  Jian    Indian   .customers.      But    w^e    must 
J  very    pass  now  from  these  foreign  iiitroduc- 
.   be    tfons  to  what  may  bo  called  the  Eng- 
lish Americanisms. 
abound        The  compiler,  in  his  preface,  can- 
lalftho    didly  states  the  difticulties  which  he 
ir    lory    of    found  in  the  selection  and  rt-jectioii 
a    night  be    of  words,    and    admits    *'the    defi- 
L     the  first,    ciencies    and    imperfection "    which 
■  it  it  were    he  found  unavoidable.     We   are  not 
.  aiiate  race    inclined   to    criticise    his    shortcom- 
Ji  .(iglo-Saxon    ings  with   any  severity.     The   truth 
"^     er  sense,  so    is,  that  every  work  of  this  kind,  in 
.  caken  their    order  to  have  any  chance  of  being 
■  vTeisamusic    really  complete  and   accurate,  ought 
of  the    old    to  be  under  a  doable  editorship.     It 
lie  of  them —    is  ahnost  impossible  for  any  one  man 
yj^     Hochelagn,    to    l)o    thoroughly  acquainted   with 
I,  Ac. — are  very    the  vocabulary  and    idiom    of   two 
i^-    -us.     They  were    countries.     The  remark  will  apply  to 
.irgely  distributed    every  po.ssible  dictionary  of  modern 
t  after  the  sue-    languages,  where  one  is  rendered  by 
lur   independence,    the  other;  and  it  may  serve  to  ac- 
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poker.  He'8  got  a  sucker  there,  and  he'a  tleman  alights  from  ft  stage  ooach  and 
flare  to  ekin  him  if  he  only  has  time,  takes  a  dram  at  an  hotel,  he  calls  it 
He*8  got  the  thing  all  set  to  ring  a  eold  a  **  leg-stretcher ;"  that  inDOoent  re- 
deck,  in  which  case  he'll  deal  liimself  laxation  being  the  professed  porpo8e 
four  aces  and  his  opponent  four  queens;  of  hjg  getting  down.  One  tenn  of 
•  go  that  your  honour  will  perceive  he  ^jjjg  ^|q^j  deserves  honourable  men- 
must  raA:«  Me  jpcmm^nofi*.'  tion  for  its  delicate  ingennity.     Few 

-* Dear  me!   eaid  the  judge,  with  a  ^^^      ^^^  probably  know  what 

.igh,'thatstoobad!    ^^  happens  at  a  ^^^ia  is.     It  is  produced,  Mr.  Bart- 

very  unfortunate  time  ;lmveiy  anxious  ^,,^     volnntarv  ntval- 

to  get  on  with  the.«e  cases'  !«"  tells  us,      D\  a  yoinntai^  piyai 

*•  A  brown  study  followed,  and  at  "m  ''—which  will  not  make  die  mat. 
length  a  happy  i.iea  struck  the  judge,  tor  much  clearer.  But  when  we 
*  Bill,' said  he,  addressing  the  friend  of  add  that  it  is  the  result  of  tobacoo- 
thealwentPilkins,  who  had  spoken, 'you  chewing — that  a  spittoon  would  be 
understand  poker  about  as  well  HsPilk  ins.  required  in  our  uncomfortable  corn- 
Suppose  you  go  over  and  playhis  hand?'"  pany  fbr  its  reception — and  that  the 

-^ord  itself  is  a  ccfrruption  of  amh&r 

The  euphemistic  shifts  to  which  --we  hope  the  whole  poetry  of  the 

delicacy  is  compelled  to    resort    in  expression  will    be  recognised,   and 

American  society  are  too  notorious  that  we  may'  be  spared  any  more 

to    require    much    illustration.     All  particular  explanation, 

our  readers  have  heard  of,  and  ad-  ^  Wh^t-,  barley,  oats,  &o.,  always  go 

mired  the  scrupulous  modesty  which  by  the  name  of  grain,  and  the  word 

speaks  of  the  "  limb  "  of  the  piano,  **  corn  "  is  applied  to  the  maize  only, 

and  even,  as  we  have  been  assured,  The  pecnliarities  of   this  important 

insists  in  some   cases  upon  potting  plant  were  the  occasion  of  a  bit  of 

little  frilled  trousers  upon  it.    Some  nigger    wit,    reported    in    Virginia, 

allowance  is  to  be  made,  no  do^t,  which,  as  in  a  certain  sense  histori- 

for  travellers'    stories;  but  what  is  cal,   may   be  worth    quoting.      The 

to  be  baid  of  Mr.  Bartlett^s  evidence,  cob  is  the  spike  on  which  the  kernels 

given  with  all  the  stern  impartiality  of  the  Indian-corn  grow,  and  from 

of  a  philologer  I     "  Stockings,"    he  which  they  are  stripped  when  eaten ; 

assures  us,   are    considered    unmen-  while  the  kernels  are  attached,  it  is 

tionable  in  the  west ;  "  long  socks "  called   the  ear.     After  Lord  Ck>m- 

being  as  far  as    any  refined    mind  wallis's  surrender  at  York  Town  in 

can  go  witli  safety..    The  Washing'  1782,  one  negro  remarked    to    an- 

ton    Union — whose    subscribers    are  other — "  He  no   (7(?r»walli8  now,  he 

no  doubt  very  select — tiares  not  for  (Toftwallis ;    Gen'I   Washington  sheU 

its    life    advertise    such    necessary  all  the  corn  oflf  him  too  slick."    "To 

articles  as  shirts  and  drawers  under'  acknowledge  the    com" — ^which   is 

any   bolder  heading    than   ^*  gentle-  a  popular  slang  expression  for  oon- 

men's    belongings.'^  *      A    bull     is  fessing  to  the  truth  of  any  acooaa- 

called  a  **  cow-creatore  "  or  a  '*  gen-  tion — ^is  only  intelligible    when    its 

tleman-cow" — which  latter  is  a  bull  history  is  told.    A  raw  Yankee  from 

in    a    double    sense,    certainly.     He  the  upi)er  country  went    down    to 

assares  us  in   his  preface,!  on  the  trade   at    New    Orleans    with   two 

authority  of  a  friend,  4hat  a  ^^  grey-  boats,    one    laden    with    com,    the 

headed  man  of  sixty  doffed  his  hat  other  with  potatoes.    He  went  into 

reverently     and     ai>ologised     to     a  a  gambling-house  on  his  way,  and 

clerg}'inan  for  having  inadvertently  lost  all  his  money.    He  then  staked 

u^ed  in  his  hearing  the  plain  Saxon  his  cargo,    and  com    and    potatoes 

term."    These  refinements  of  speech  followed     the    dollars.      Wnen    be 

are  not  confined  to  the  class  of  sub-  went  back  to  the  wharf,  he  found 

jects  just  lUluded  to.    A  small  glass  of  that  the    flat   boat   containing   the 

spirits  is  termed  a ''  smile."    H  a  gen-  corn  was  sunk,  and  a  total  loss.    He 

*  We  observe  that  this  substantive  appears  on  the  Philological  Society's  List 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Ruskio. 
\  Pref ,  xxvl 
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went  to  sleep  off  his  troubles  as  well  "  there's  a  imart  sprinkle  of  rattle- 
as  he  could ;  and  before  he  was  well  snakes  on  Red  Ran,  and  a  powerful 
awake  in  the  morning,  the  success-  nice  day  to  sun  themselves."*  If 
ful  party  made  his  appearance  to  a  fair  lady  loses  her  temper,  or  if 
claim  his  winnings.  ^"  Slowly  a-  she  breaks  a  tender  promise,  she  ifl 
wakening  from  sleep,  our  hero,  rub-  said  to  "  fly  off  the  handle,"  like  a 
bing  his  eyes  and  looking  the  man  faithless  axe — as  serious  a  disap- 
in  the  face,  replied,  *  Stranger,  /  pointment  as  a  lost  love  to  many  a 
acknowledge  the  com — take  'em ;  but  settler.  This  appears  to  be  a  fav- 
the  potatoes  you  can^t  have,  by  ourite  metaphor,  for*  we  have  it 
thunder!'"  otherwise  applied  in  a  New  York 
Tlie  words  and  phrases  which  are  paper,  where  a  poor  man  is  an- 
really  the  most  interesting,  and  nonnced  as  having  succeeded  to  a 
which  may  with  most  propriety  be  fortune  from  a  distant  relative, 
classed  as  genuine  Americanisms,  are  ^^  who  went  off  the  handle  in  England 
those  which  bear  in  their  origin  the  rather  unexpectedly."  ff  thore  seem 
impress  of  a  new  country — which  a  little  affectation  of  demureness  on 
come  to  us  with  all  the  racy  flavour  the  lady's  part,  she  is  said  to  be 
of  the  backwoods  and  the  prairie,  "  playing  'possum  ; "  that  animal 
the  settler's  log-hnt,  and  the  free  having  a  trick  of  feigniner  death,  and 
hunter  life.  These  are  not  slang,  so  cheating  the  dogs.  If  a  gentle- 
however  much  they  may  «eem  t^  man  gets  into  difficulties,  he  is  said 
resemble  it.  They  are  the  lawful  to  be  "  up  a  tree  " — that  being  the 
coinage  of  a  new  world,  expressive  .  uncomfortable  position  in  which  the 
of  new  combinations  and  new  wants,  racoon  or  opossum  sometimes  finds 
Like  many  wbrds  and  phrases  in  himself,  with  his  enemies  looking* 
the  '^  oM  country,"  they  carry  a  out  for  him  at  the  bottom.  Ther« 
little  history  in  themselves.,  A  was  a  little  paragraph  circulated 
"  cordnroy  "  road  could  exist  no-  some  time  ago  from  an  "  American 
where  but  in  a  forest  clearing.  In  paper,'*  in  which  this  phrase  was 
no  other  country  could  a  traveller  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  rather 
strike  a  "  bee  line."  It  may  sound  ingeniously,  by  a  preacher  of  th« 
lik^  a  strange  inversion  of  meaning  Spurgeon  stamp,  to  attract  the 
at  first  to  find  that  to  "  save  "  means  more  worldly  of  his  congregation ; 
to  "  kill  " — "  Tve  shot  three  men,"  he  announced  as  the  subject  of  his 
says    a    notorious    Western    duellist  next  sermon — **  How  to  rise  in  the 

iJudge  W of  Texas),  "  and  two  of  world— Zaccheus    up  a    tree."     So, 

ihem  I  saved^^ — until  we  remember  when  a  person  acts  under  a  mistaken 
that  to  the  hunter,  whose  subsist-  impression,  or,  as  we  should  saj^,  gets 
ence  might  depend  upon  his  rifle,  ^^  on  a  wrong  scent,"  he  is  said  to 
every  wounded  animal  that  escaped  be  "  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  " — 
was  a  shot  waste!.  Western  talk  is  a  mistake  into  which  the  trapper's 
full  of  these  metaphors,  always  with  dogs  occasionally  fall  when  the 
a  touch  of  the  picturesque  even  in  game  has  "  tree'd,"  and  thereby 
their  inost  ludicrous  adaptations.  If  delude' their  master  into  straining 
a  man  changes  his  quarters,  he  is  liis  eyes  to  no  purpose.  Of  the 
t^aid  to  *'  pull  up  stakes,"  or  to  same  birth  aud  parentage  <Jome  a 
"  make  tracks  " — phrases  which  are  whole  family  of  expressive  phrases, 
in  themselves  vivid  reminiscences  A  man  whose  energy  and  pluck  can 
of  a  nomad  life  amid  the  pathless  be  depended  on  is  said  to  be '*  a  whole 
wildernesses  of  a  new  country.  To  team,  and  a  horse  to  spare  '* — some- 
move  off  in  a  hurry  is  to  "  wake  times  with  the  ornamental  addition 
snakes  " — a  highly  probable  result  of  '^with  a  big  dog  under  the  wag- 
in  a  country  where  a  traveller  about  gon."  A  person  gets  a  hint  to 
to  start  in  the  morning  is  pleasant-  mind  his  own  business  by  being 
ly  informed    by   the    landlord    that  requested  to  "  hoe  his  own  row,"  or 


*  Cablton  :  New  Purchase^  L  85. 
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^^  paddle  his  own  canoe  ;^  and  the    many  additions  of  this  kind  to  bis 
folly  of  meddling  ivith  other  people's    dictionary. 

quarrels  is  expressed  in  the  pithy  One  cannot  tarn  over  many  pages 
proverb,  *'  Let  every  man  skin  his  of  this  amosing  volnine  without 
own  skunks/'  whicli,  as  the  skunk  observing  that  there  seeras  to  be  a 
is  something  worse  than  a  pole-eat^  good  deal  of  fun  goidg  on  amongst 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  operation.  Uncle  Sam's  young  j)eople,  which 
This  vermin  has  been  "  improved  ''  we  miss  here  in  the  old  country  : 
by  the  Americans  into  another  harmless  fun  enough,  we  will  be 
maxim,  as  g6od  as  it  is  original —  bound  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  up- 
"  Vice  is  a  skunk  that  smells  awful  lifted  eyelids  of  modem  refinement, 
rank  when  stirred  up  by  the  pole  of  Parties  of  pleasure  are  actually 
misfortune.'*  We  cannot  help  think-  called  "  frolics " — imagine  such  a 
ing  that,  with  a  little  pains,  an  amus-  terra  applied  to  our  well-behared 
ing  collection  might  be  made  of  stupidities !  Probably  most  readers 
these  essences  of  new-world  philo-  know  what  a  "  bee "  is :  when 
sophy  ;  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  neighbours  meet  together  to  do  one 
Mr.  J3artlett's  book  is  very  short  and  of  their  friends  a  good  turn,  and  to 
poor,  and  contains  none  except  this  have  a  social  laugh  and  gossip  over 
last  which  is  worth  quoting.  it  at  tlie  same  time.      Some  of  these 

An  English  coadjutor,  as  has  l)oen  gatherings  are  of  a  'comparatively 
said  before,  might  have  been  useful,  grave  and  business-like  character : 
and  might  have  contributed  a  good  as  when  the  farmers  for  twenty  or 
many  phrases  which  would  strik-e  thirty  miles  round  meet  with  their 
an  English  reader  as  decided  teams  at  a  raising-bee — to  help  a 
Americanisms,  though  they  pass  new  settler  "  raise  ■■  his  log-hoose, 
unobserved  by  those  who  are  ac-  often  by  this  united  strength  in 
customed  to  meet  with  them  and  a  single  day ;  or  at  a  stone-bee,  to 
even  use  ihem  continually.  One  clear  the  stones  off  his  land.  But 
in  particular,  which  is  a  great  the  most  common  and  most  amus- 
favouri;e  both  with  Mrs.  Stowe  and  ing  are  those  in  which  the  young 
Mrs.  Wetherell,  certainly  deserved  folks  get  together,  when  tongues 
a  place  in  any  collection.  When  and  fingers  move  aU  at  once. 
young  ladies  enjoy  themselves,  they  Quilting-bees, — where  the  young 
are  said  to  have  "  had  a  good  time."  women  sit  round  a  large  frame  to 
'•  Have  you  had  a  good  time,  dear?"  make  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  where 
says  one  to  the  other  on  her  return  the  young  backwoodsmen  find  their 
from  a  party.  Neither  of  tho.^e  ^ay  in,  on  what  pretence  is  per- 
lady- authors,  of  course,  has  the  fectly  impossible  to  say,  except  on 
slightest  conception  of  the  odd  the  Irishman's  principle  that 
etlVct  which  it  has  upon  English  ,  j^  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  the 
ears ;  not  at  all  because  such  an  »ex-  water, 

pres.sion  is  not  a  familiar  one  with       U'b  thin  the  young  men  would  lump  in  and 
'         .^    .      .  1      '     •*!     »i  .  swimater, 

US ;  It  IS  m  use  every  dav  with  tlie  i .  i.   • 

good  folks  in   our   English   Villages,  hut    the   consequence   of  which  is, 

nrtd  is  a  favourite  one,  we  believe,  that  when  the  qudt  is  finished  the 

with    the    ladies— only   not  exactly  fiddling     and    dnncmg    begin;     or 

in  the  American  sense.      A  careful  ^'  husking  frolics,"   where  the  bus*- 

reading  of  some  of  the  most  popular  ness  is  to  strip  the  husks  from  the 

books    (which   ure   not    always  the  year's  crop  of  maize  (m  which  the 

best  written)  published   in  America,  gentlemen  may  be  of  some  use),  and 

would   enable    an  English  critic  to  where  the  lucky  finder  of  a  red  ear' 

supply    Mr.   Baitlett  with    a   good  is  rewarded  with  the  privilege  ot  a 


*  This  is  an  Indian  superetition,  according  to  I^iigfellow 

^'  And  whene'er  some  Incky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  tbc  husking. 
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ki83  all   roand,  or,  if  of  the  fairer  "Chowder,"  we  have  understood,  is 

sex,   is  expected   to  make  her  elec-  excellent;   it  coDsists  of  fish,  pork, 

tion    of    some   one   to    the   honour,  onions,  and  biscuit,  stewed  together; 

Even    a   "  basket  meeting," — an   en-  cider  and  champagne  are  sometimes 

tertainment    peculiar 'to    the  West,  added.     The 'least  desirable  of  these 

and  describe  as  "a  sort  of  pic-nic,  undress     festivals    is    a     "surprise 

generally  with   religions    exercises,"  party,"  which,  ic  must  be  confessed, 

would   be  preferable,  in   the   month  wov.ld    be    rather    embarrassing    to 

of  May,  to  onr  Exeter  Hall  gather-  most     English      housekeepers— "a 

ii)g^_ccrtainly  more  airy,  and  pro-  party  of  persons   who   assemble  by 

bably   more    good-humoured.       The  agreement,   and  without   invitation, 

inosr.    determined    polemical    divine  at   the   house  of  a  nnitual   friend." 

could   har<ily  venture  upon   a  very  There  is   a  deli^jhtful    freedom   and 

l(.ng  harangue,  when  the   means  of  absence    of    form    in    the    notion, 

escape  lay  open  to  his  victims  in  all  certainly ;    but  the   mutual    friend's 

directions;      and     the     prospective  wife  must  be  an  angel  if  she  can 

"opening    of    the    baskets"    would  appreciate    the    joke.      But    what 

keep  an  audience  in  good  humour  degree  of  social  perfection  may  not 

under  any  moderate  infliction.     The  be  expected  in  a  land  where  such  a 

Avorst    harm    likely    to    happen    on  feast   of   reason   as  the  following  is 

such  occasions  would  be  some  such  possible? — 

mistake    as    that    iuto    which     the        "  Squantum.— The  name  of  a  species 

young   Kew-Englander    fell,    in    the  of  fun  known  to  the  Nantucket  folks, 

hcus     dassleus     with      which     the  ^J^'^^  II  **'"^  described   by  the  Aeij 

present  compiler  has  illustrated  the  ^'^^^^;  ^^'''''"-  ,^  1'^'^^,^^^!^^  *"^. 

*  I  ^ *  geiitleinen   go   to   one   of    the   famous 

purase.  watering-places  of  resort,  where  they 

"There   wns   a  corn-husking,  tnd  I  fish,  dig  clams,  talk,  laugh,  sing,  dance, 

went  along  with  Sal  Stebbins.     Tliere  [)lay,  bathe,  sail,'eat,  and  have  a  genei*al 

was  all  the  gals  and  boys  sitiin' round,  'goad  time.'     Tiie  food  generally  con- 

and  I  got  sot  down  so  near  Sal  Babit,  Rists  of  chowder,  baked  clangs  and  fun. 

that  I'll  be  dar2ie<l   if  I  didn't  kiss  her  2so  one  is  admitted  to  the  tsacrcd  circle 

iifine  I  know'd   what  I  was  about."—  who  will  take  offence  at  a  joke,  and 

Traits  of  American  Humour.  every  one  is  expected  to  do  his  and  her 

There  aro    certain    sacred    dishes  9'''^  towards  creating  a  general  laugli. 

proper   to   be  eaten  on  these  occa-  ,^">'  "'f "  ^}'?  'P"","' ;.1^"":if„l?5"!r 

^     ^  -„r,  ..  c    .\  (except  matrimonv)  is  immedmtely  re- 

eioi.s.  ^    When     the     scene     of    the  ^poved,  and  on  a  second  offence  publicly 

gathering  is  the  sea-shore,  as  is  often  ^iij^^tised.     Care  is  thrown  to  the  wini 

the  case,  tlie  chief  attractions  m  the  polities  discarded,  war  ignored,  pride 

bill   of    fare    are   "clam-bake"    and  humbled,     stations     levelled,     wealth 

**  chowder,"  prepared  upon  the  spot,  scorned,    virtue   exalted,    and— this  is 

For  clam-bake  we  confess  we  have  *  Sqnantum.^  "  # 

no    particular    longing.      The    clam        Nodes  cosncBque  Dedim  I    "  If  there 

(not  a  pretty  name,  but  its  scientific  be  an  Elysium  on  earth,"  it  lies  in 

alia^,    Venus    inercenaria^   does    not  N.intucket,   which   Tom   Moore   did 

sound    much    better)   is   a   common  not   know.      The   lost  Atlantis,   the 

mollusc   found  in  the  sand  of  tidal  fabled    Islands    of    the     Idlest,    the 

rivers,  and. baked  in  an  impromptu  vanished   Golden    A^je,    the    "good 

oven  made  of  stones  and  sea- weed,  time  coming," — are   but  shadows  oi 

We    cannot    help    associating    this  this.      To  think    that   the  ideal  of 

food    with    the     "  whelks"    of    the  happiness,     which     philosophers    of 

Loudon    costermonger     stalls — eight  all  ages  have  so  long  vainly  sought, 

a    penny,    Mr.    Mayhew     tells    us,  "  should   be  found   at  last — and  that 

pepper      and      vinegar       included,  its  name  should  be  Squantum  !    . 

_  ^— -  ■  — -  ■  1 1  ■  ■  -  — ■ 

Fonnd  a  inaizc  ear  red  as  blood  is, 
Nushka  1  cried  thoy  all  together, 
Noshkal  you  shall  hare  a  sweetheart. 
Yoa  shall  have  a  handsome  hnsband/' 

Song  of  Hiawatha^  cant  xlli.  and  note. 
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The  gentlemen  of  England  who  tamer  of  savages  and  explorer  of  on- 

sit  at  home  at  ease    and    read   of  trodden  regions.     Yet  we  like — and 

hardships    in    their     rocking-chairs  probably  the  general  public  also  will 

most    think    with   no  little   amuze-  like— his  book    all    the    better    for 

mcnt,  and  "some  little  envy,  of  the  the  absence  of  those  very  qaalities 

physical    and    moral    qualifies   con-  which  would  be  demanded  in  Grub 

btantly  displayed    by  such    advent-  Street      Fine  writing  is  really   cot 

urers  as  Mr.  Pfcthcrick.      Esptcially  the  end  and  aim  of  literature.     Grood 

susceptible  to  such  motions  are  we,  books  are  impressive  by  their  mat- 

the    "slaves    of    the    desk"  —  poor  ter    more    than    by   their    manner, 

devils,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  that  And  Mr.  Petherick's  book  is  good 

respects  physical  energy,  because  of  what  it  has  to  say,  and 

not  because  of  how  he  says  it.     It 

"oveJmli'^birwfs--"'"'"'^  i«  Straightforward,   pertinent,   brief. 

unafil'CU'd,   like  its  author — a  maa 

and"  quite    incapable    of    ^^  catching  without   sbum   sentiment,  sham  en- 

the    wild    goat  by   the    hair,"    but  thusiasm,     sham     beliefs  —  a     man 

thinking  very  strong   beer  of   cmr-  with  an  open  eye,  a  strong  hand,  a 

selves  when  we  can   catch  a  good  good    digestion,  a  happy    temper — 

hypothesis  by  the  hair;    men  with  not  without  a  spice  of  the  devil  at 

painful    consciousness  of  possessing  times — and  rare  self-command.     He 

stomachs  and   livers;    men   advent-  can    endure    hardships    gaily,  with- 

vrous  enoQgh   in   the  realms  of  im-  out  boasting ;  and,  recklessly  adven- 

agination,     but    not    in     the    least  turofs  as  he  is  at  times,  he  can  be 

disposed  to  "  rough  it"  in  the  bush ;  cautious  and    prudent    in   emergen- 

daring  enough   in    drawing    conclu-  cies.     He  is   the  very  man  to  sub- 

sions,  but  too  delicate*  and  timid  to  due  savages  by  a  mingled  audacity 

sustain  long  fastings,  or  to  encoun-  and  prudence — a  man  not  given  to 

ter  buffaloes.     As  to  our  power  of  threaten  when  he  does  not  mean  to 

dealing    with    hostile    savages    and  strike,  nor  to  strike  when  he  does 

keeping    them    in   awe,   it   may   be  not  mean  tp  conquer, 
estimated  by  our  equanimity  in  the        In    one    reasonably-sized    volume 

presence  of  critics  I     We   read  Mr.  he  has  given  the  cream  of  sixteen 

Petherick's     adventures    with    per-  years'  experience  of   countries  and 

haps  all  the  greater  delight  because  tribes    of    whom    little    is    known, 

we  feel  that  we  should    have    cut  Compare     this    reticence    with    the 

a  very    poor    figure    under    similar  sprawling      comnmnicativeness      of 

^ircwmstances.      Ho     is     no     great  other  travellers,  who  have  so  much 

hand  at  turning    a    sentence;    and  less   to  say,  and    require    so  many 

many  a  literary   critic   will  observe  volumes  to  say  it  in?    Mr.  Pether- 

with    com[)assion    that    the    art   of  ick  might  have  made  a  volume  (had 

making  one  small  adventure  cover  he  been  unwise)  out  of  his  voyage 

a  sheet  of  letterpress,   and  the  art  to  Egypt  in  1845,  when  he  entered 

of  "  word-painting,"  as  it  is  called  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  niin- 

(dreadfully    abused    nowadays,    and  ing  engineer;  and  separate  volumes 

becoming  very  cheap) — not  to  men-  of    his    other  voyages.     Instead  of 

tion    the   art  of    ^'giving    a   comic  this,  he  has  rejected  everything  not 

turn"    to    useful    information — are  interesting    or  novel    in  itself,  and 

but    imperfectly    mastered    by    this  has    produced    what  may   emphati- 


Eyypt^  the  Soudav,  and  Central  Africa,  With  Explorations  from  Khartovm 
on  th£  Wh'Ui'  Nile  to  tJic  llajionx  of  the  Equator.  Being  Sketches  of  Sixteen  Year** 
Travel.     By  John  rEinKiacK,  F.  K.  G.  S.     William  Blackwood  &,  Sons. 
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cally  be  called  a  good  book.  Me-  deep  impressions,  the  marks  became 
hemet  AH  wanted  to  make  himself  wider  than  usual.  He  said,  if  the 
independent  of  England.  For  this  man  were  allowed  to  walk  oyer 
purpose  it  was  necessary  he  should  the  ground  in  his  usual  way,  he 
establish  manufactories  for  guns  and  could  identify  him.  No  sooner  said 
steam-engines;  but  for  these  it  was  than  done.  The  guide  lay  down; 
necessary  he  should  have  coal,  and  on  being  called,  and  seeing  the 
Coal  had  to  be  found  sompohere  in  two  first  marks,  he  laughifigly  called 
the  Turkish  dominions;  and  he  out  the  man's  name,  and  asked 
judged  Mr.  Petherick  to  be  the  right  for  hachshish.  On  another  Ocea- 
nian to.  seek  for  it.  Seek  for  it  our  sion  this  Arab  showed  his  re- 
energetic  countryman  did,  but  none  markable  skill  in  the  observation 
was  to  be  found,  and  none  was  \)f  minute  particulars  still  more  con- 
found.   Nevertheless,  travelling  with  vincingly. 

such   an   object,  and  under  the  im-  «« j  had  been  talking  to  Karag  about 

mediate  care  of  the  Government,  the  his  family,  saying  it  was  strange  that,  in 

engineer    had     the     very    best    op-  neither  of  my  journeys,  had  we  fallen  in 

pprtunities  of  observing  the  country,  with  them,  to  which  he  replied,  that  his 

and      laying     the      foundations     of  wife  and  cliildren  were  with  his  brother 

that     experience     which   was    after-  and  family  some  distance  to  the  east ; 

wards  to  serve  him,  when  he  set  up  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^«n  ^^^'"  goats  and  camels 

as  a  trader  on  his  own  account,  and  (t-he  latter  the  joint  oroperty  of  himself 

explored    the    districts    of    Central  5"^  ^'l'  ^""^^^^^^j)  ^"J  t«*«°  ^P  ^^'l  ^^^' 

A  ,f .  der,  they  would  probably  remove  to  the 

a'i.i*  1-  at-  •  i.  1  11  vallev  through  which  we  were  now 
Although  there  is  not  a  dull  travelling.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the 
page  m  the  book,  we  shall  pass  Jast  word,  when  he  sprang  to  the  ground, 
lightly  over  the  earlier  chapters,  and  went  through  a  series  of  absurd 
which  treat  of  countries  already  antics,  brandishing  his  whip  in  Irish 
described  by  several  travellers,  fashion,  exclaiming,  *  Ana  achou'l  Be- 
merely  noticing  by  the  way  the  con-  nat  l'~literally,  *  I  am  the  boy  for  the 
firmation  given  ot  the  extraordinary  girls!'  Ills  frightened  young  dromedary 
power  the  Arab  guides  have  in  dis-  had  gone  off  unheeded  at  a  gallop ;  and 
criminating  the  slightest  indications  I  thought  his  senses  had  left  him,  as  1^ 
when  they  are  tracking  the  foot-  could  not  get  a  reply  to  the  questions  I 
steps  of  man  or  beast.  To  us  the  P^^  ?»  him.  At  length  his  excitement 
impress  of  one  naked  man's  foot  abating  he  pomted  to  a  footstep  in  the 
would  be  undistinguishable  from  sand  and  said, 'Here  is  the  track  of  my 
.1  ,  /.  .V  1  xi-  —  *on,  and  that  of  his  dog.  Incredulous,  1 
that  of  another,    unless  there  were  ^j,^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^J        ^j,^  bracks, 

some    marked    peculiarity   to    guide  promising  to  wait  his  return  under  the 

us.     To  the  Arab  each  impress  is  as  ghade  of  a  tree. 

individual  as    the  face    or    figure  of  "Karag  in  as'hort  time  returned  at  the 

the  man.     Mr.  Petherick  tested  this  top  of  his  speed,  but  unaccompanied  by 

power    by  having   his    guide    blind-  either  boy  or  dog;  this  he  explained  by 

folded,  then  laid  on  the  ground,  and  saying  that  he  had  followed  the  tracks 

a  guard  placed  over  him  to  prevent  out  ofthe  valley  through  a  ravine  leading 

his    removing    the     bandage.      This  on  to  the  table-land,which  convinced  him 

done,  a  clear  sandy  spot  was  selected,  that  the  boy  was  going  to  his  home  in  an- 

upon     which     nine    of    the    camel-  other  fertile  spot,  about  an  hour's  walk 

men  left   good   impressions ^)f  their  l*euce.             >            .  .  ^     -  , .            , 

feet.     The    guide    was    then   called,  •' He  now  caught  sight  of  his  camel 

his  bandage   removed,   and  he  wa^  «^™«  ^,^«^**"«f  ^^i  *"^  ^^.V"     if^A'' 

.,,.        °           ,        I'j          jxu  pursuit.     Returning  with  the  sulkv  ira- 

told    to  ^ay    who    had    made    the  ^^^^^^  ^         ^^  f    i^  continued  our 

marks.  He  identified  one  Irom  the  j^^^^  .  ^^^  had  scarcely  ridden  a 
other  immediately,  calling  out  the  "[nile  when  two  little  girls  and  a  boy 
owners'  names  as  he  passed.  Only  came  running  from  an  opposite  direc- 
once  did  he  hesitate ;  and  here,  from  Uon  up  the  valley  towards  us,  crying, 
the  fineness  of  the  sand,  and  the  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  'Karaij:!  Ra- 
man's having  moved  his  feet  to  make  log!'  a  cry  which  was  responded  to  by 
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the  honest  fellow  leaping  from  hia  sad-  rubbed     the     doDgh     well     on     the 

die  and  enibraeiniif  each  in  turn.  bare     skin,    and    then     finished     off 

*'  It  appeured,  as  soon  as  Kara":  could  -vvitli  the  oil.     **  The  following'  moni- 

explain  himself  that  the  children,  who  Jq^"     gj^^j,  ^^j.  traveller,   "I  awoke 

now  ran  back  to  their  mother,  were  his  j^^     revived  ;      the      feverishness 

iveraal 

tbroagh 

.,,,,.              ,                  ,  ..ly  limbs  and  b(>d\\"    This  bath  is 

AH    London    is    at    the     present  5,^      ^^^^.^,,1    ^^    y^     ^^^   im^^^  of 

*rV"i'^u^f%''^'''\'''^''"'®"'''^T^  the   Soudan,    when  they  can  afford 

the  Turkish  bath,  and  many  are  the  j^     j^„j    j^    ^^^^en    every     evening. 

eloquent    assurances   that    you  can-  ^^  jj,  beneficial  effects  are  ascribed 

not  be  clean  unless  you  have  taken  ^,^^    ^^^j^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^     cutaneoM 

one  of  these  baths ;  that  you  do  not  diseases,    and   the   indifference  with 

know    what    a    bath   is  unless   you  ^j^j^j^    ^j,^    ^^^j^^g    l^^ave  the   cold 

Ipow   the  lurkish   bath;    and   that  ^,^^     cutting  winds   of  winter,  with 

the  real  Turkish    bath    is    not    the  no  other  protection  than  a  slight  calico 

thing  you    ii^norantly   imagine,    but  gbirt  or  scirf 

is    to    be    f()und     onlv    in    Golden  Many  and' horrible  are  the  stories 

bquare   or  Pimico      Mr.  Pethenck  told  of  the  summarv  justice  of  Eastern 

has  a  Turkish  bath  to  describe,  but  potentates;  but  the  following  story 

It  IS  certainly  7J(>«    that    known  in  ^^  ^j^^  Defterdar  will  not  easilv  be 

Pimlico,  or  elsewhere  in  the  JJntish    gnrp^ssed* 

dominions.     On  his  arrival  at  Berbe-  ./  ^,      in-         •    •  j    *.        t-  i. 

^1.       •    .^  1 1          1  *'        -1   ^c.^^  The    following     incident,     which, 

ra,  feeling  irrit^ible  and  teverisb  after  ^          ^^,^^,^  ^^  ,^*'^j^j^,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^. 

the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  told  his  ^^,^^\^  ^^  ^„  ^od  authority,  may 
companion,  Ibrahim  Lffendi,  that  he  g^^^g  ^^  illustrate  the  despotic  nature  of 
thought  a  Turkish  baUi  would  be  this  rude  commander's  government  A 
a  great  luxury.  Whereupon  the  gtcrn  disciplinarian,  and  determined  to 
Effendi  quietly  Siiid  he  would  order  enforcerigid  justice,  he  liad  issued  strict 
one ;  and  ]>resently  returned,  saying  ordei-s  to  his  troops  against  pillage  of 
that  one  would  be  brought  in  the  every  kind  on  the  now  subjugated  in- 
evening.  A  Turkish  bath  brought  habitants  of  the  ik)udan.  One  day,  ut- 
in  the  eveidng!  What  would  they  ting  in  his  divan  at  Khartoum  (the  go- 
say  in  Golden  Square  and  Pimlico  vtrnment  office)  for  the  transaction  of 
to  tepidarium  and  cululaHum,  with  business,  a  poor  Arab  woman  from  a 
the  whole  shampooing  ai)paratus,  neighbouring  village  pi^eDte<  herself 
being   cpdetly   carried   To   a    atijrued  to  him  complaining  that  a  soUi.er  had 


,_-      _        _  _   piastre. 

landlady    appeared,  accompanied  by  Being  asked  if  she  could  recognise  the 

a  damsel  black  as  night,  and  dressed  rnan,  and  answering  in  the  affirmative, 

in    a    large    scarf  of    white    muslin  an  official  was  sent  with  her,  who  soon 

trimmed  with    red  borderings,  who  returned  with  the  offender.  The  Pacha, 

lield   in   one   hand    a    small  wooden  addressing  him,   demamled  if  he  had 

bowl,    in   the   other   a  teacnp.     The  boon  guilty  of   the  frauil,   which    he 

old  lady   then   retired  after   wishing  stoutly  denied ;  he  then  turned  to  the 

Lini  a  j:ood  iiit;ht,  and  answering  his  woman,  and  romarkod  that,  as  one  sol- 

question  as  to  the   bath   by  pointing  dier    much    re.e.nbled     another,     she 

tTthe  articles  in  the  damsCd's  han<]s,  ''''^}^'}'^,C^\^^^^^^ 

.  ,«,                    ^.        ,    ^,  „     ,p      1    i.1  replied  that  she  knew  the  man  persou- 

;aiiese  are  the  batl..^  To  bathe  allV  and  could  swear  to  him.  Hereupon, 
in  a  wooden  bowl  and  a  teacup,  ^.if|,o„t  further  proliminarv.  the  Def- 
IS  surely  novel  enough.  Ihe  novelty  terdar  told  her  that  he  would  couviuce 
turned  out  a  preat  luxury.  The  inm^elf  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion, 
bowl  contained  dough,  and  the  cup  which,  if  false,  she  would  answer  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sweet-oil  scent-  the  los^  of  her  head.  To  this  she  lin- 
ed with  aromatic  roots:  the  damsel  hesitatingly  agreed,  little  dreaming  of 
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the  m«an8  to  be  employed  for  the  detec-  we  may  use  the  phrase,  for  so  many 
tion  of  the  theft.  A  word  from  the  days  in  the  week.  When,  there- 
Pacha  to  his  officials  sufficed  to  place  fore,  the  mother  hears  this  ques- 
the  prisoner  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  tjon  gravely  put,  and  considers  the 
obedience  to.a  n.ovoment  of  h.s  finger,  ,„  ^^e  niilch-oow,  or  even  a 
•he  was  turned  over  on  Ins  back,  when  a  ^^,^^\L  ^r  k.,ii-.^u  u-  i  u 
Mameluke  was  ordered  to  cut  open  his  ""f^^  ^^  bullocks  which  can  be 
stomach-an  order  no  sooner  uttered  J^/,^^^  *5>  ^^^  purchase-money,  she 
than  carried  into  execution  with  his  ^'^"^  ^^^k  upon  her  family  traditions 
kanjar.  The  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ("^^  unaided  by  imagination)  for 
milk  was  undeniable;  and  the  Pacha,  circumstances  corroborative  of  the 
coolly  throwing  a  dollar  to  the  terrified  importance  of  her  connection  ;  and, 
woman,  remarked  to  the  bystanders  referring  to  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
that  the  soldier  had  richly  merited  his  the  bride,  winds  up  with  a  lofty 
fate,  by  having,  in  the  fiist  instance,  contempt  at  the  idea  of  such  charms 
committed  a  theft,  and  afterwards  told  arid  such  a  connection  being  pur- 
a  deliberate  lie— both  of  which  acts  chased  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  Pressed 
were  disgraceful  to  a  soldier."  t^    give     her    answer,    she    weighs 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice —  everything,  and  replies  that,  having 
and  the  more  so  at  this  time,  since  due  regard  to  the  "feelings  of  her 
Manchester  is  trembling  at  the  pros-  family,"  she  could  not  think  of  bind- 
pect  of  a  deficiency  of  cotton — that  ing  her  daughter  for  more  than  two 
the  country  round  Khartoum  is  pecu-  days  in  the  week, 
liarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Two  days!  The  indignant  bride- 
cotton,  which  is  indigenous,  and  it  groom  and  his  indignant  father  and 
is  only  the  absence  of  any  proper  friends  start  to  their  feet,  adjust 
means  of  transport  which  interferes  their  scattered  garments  round  their 
with  large  exports.  waists  and  shoulders,  and  refuse  the 

Let  us  accompany  Mr.  Petherick  proffered  drink,  threatening  to  break 

up  the  White  Nile,  and  pause  with  up    the   match.     To   a   stranger,  it 

him    among    the    Haasanyeh    tribe,  seems  as  if  a  row  must  be  coming, 

whose  customs  ai'e  in  some  respects  One  or  two  elders,  however,  always 

peculiar.    For  examjde,  the  marriage-  retained    for    the   occasion,   after   a 

contract   is   not  only  a   commercial  good    deal   of  apparent    resist*ince, 

transaction,   as    among    most    semi-  succeed    in    pacifying    the   offended 

civilised  nations,  but   h^s  a  clause  or  part\%  put  an  end  to  the  vapourings 

two  wliioli  make  the  European  stare,  and  threats,  and  finally  induce  them 

When  the  preliminaries  of  a  match  to   reseat   themselves.     The  bowl  is 

are  completed,  and  the  highest  bidder  once  more    handed    round,  and   an 

takes  I  lis  place  as  the  favoured  suitor,  old    peacemaker  rises.     His    speech 

the  parents  of  both  suitor  and  damsel  is   a   laudation  of  the  bridegroom's 

meet    in   the   tent  of    the   damsel's  ])urse   and   family ;    he   enlarges   on 

father;  and  a  large  gathering  of  rela-  the     splendour     of     the     proposed 

lives  assembles  to  witness  the  mar-  dowry  ;    and  while  amply  acknow- 

riage-drticks,    some   of    which    are  ledging   the    value    of     the    bride's 

written  down.     The  favourite  drink  family,  and  the  beauty  of  the  bride, 

— merissa — is  served  round,  and  the  insists   that  two  days    more  should 

amount  to  be  paid  by  the  bridegroom  be   added,   and    a  suitable   addition 

is   settled,  as   well  as   the  times  of  to  the  dowry  be  fixed  upon  by  both, 

payment.    Then  comes  the  important  Two    days    adderf?      What  I     four 

clause.      All    ears    are'  open    while  days    in   the  week  ?    The  proposal 

the    bridegroom's    father    asks    the  creates  another  storm.     The  motlier 

mother  of  the  bride  how  many  days  of  the  bride  is  heard  eloquent  above 

in  the  week  the  bride  is  to  be  con-  the  yePs.     But  peaoe  is,  after  some 

sidered    a    v/ife  ?      The    notion    of  squabbling,    again    restored.      It    is 

"  faithful  for  ever"  is  too  romantic  then  proposed  that,  in  consideration 

for  their  minds.      The  wife  is  not  of    a    four-year-old     milch-cow,    a 

bought  out  and  out,  but  "jobbed,"  if  heifer,  and  a  pair  of  yearling  bulls 
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ill  addition  to  tho  twenty-fivo  dollare  crable  dish ;  and  calling  out  at  the  top 

offered,  and  fifty  more  payable  in  case  of  his  voice  bismillah  (in  the  name  of 

of  divorce,  the  niarrijige   shall   hold  God),  plunged  his  hand  into  the  reeking 

good,  as  is  customary  among  tho  "  first  '"«'»»'  ,^hjcU  he  conveyed  to  his  mouth 

families"  of  the  tribe,  for  full  four  days  ^«  .f  f  ^»^^  ;r^"^^  *"  "^'^  TS •  '      *    .1 

in  &nr\i  week— Mondiiv  Tuesdav  Wed-  ^^^"^  Gadoum,  m  obedience  to  the 

meacii  weeK     Mon(ia},iuesaay,>vea  i^.-it^^ion  ^f  ^^^^  j^l,    ^ff^^ji  ^^^ 

nesday,  and  Tlmrsday.     Dunng  the  ^^j^  ^^^^^  my  plac;  at  the  feast,  for  such 

three  remaining  days  the  wite  is  free  j^  ^^^y^^    it  appeared  to  both  of  them. 

to  act  [)recisely  as  she  chooses,  either  ^xhe  carcass  of  the  sheep  was  now 

staying  with  her  husband  at  home,  or  being  flayed  in  order  to  supply  us  with 

enjoying  independence  from  all  mari-  our  dinner." 

taf  claims.  This  ultimatum  is  accept-  _,  ,  ^  .  i.  .  v  ^1  />  1 
ed,  and  a  general  shaking  of  hands  They  also  eat  the  ostrich,  the  flesh 
and  congratulations,  moistened  with  of  which  resembles  beef.  Their  usual 
drink,  keep  up  the  hilarity  of  the  mode  of  capturing  theSe  huge  birds  is 
meeting.  An  early  dav  is  fixed  for  the  ^^  »»^°ting  them  down  though  snares 
payment,  and  the  guests  remain  drink-  »«•«  »^^8o  employed.  Whqn  bmls  are 
ing  and  feasting  until  the  wedding  seen,  the  horsemen  set  out  in  pursuit, 
takes  place.  Mr.  Petherick  observes  »"<^  ^^"V^  °"'*^  ambush  is  found, 
that,  altii'ough  the  men  wear  amulets  ^j'^^l.^^i^y  ^J".  f«<?*«^^  themselves. 
to  secure  the  love  of  the  one  most  Th«  birds,  which  have  easily  out- 
dear,  "  the  married  men  felt  them-  d^f^anoed  the  riders,  finding  them- 
selves  highly  flattered  by  any  atten-  ^^^^^^  "^  J""^^  pursued,  stop,  and 
tions  paid  to  their  better-halves  then  turn  back  over  the  same  ground, 
daring  their  free-and-easy  days,  at  the  utmost  speed,  in  search  of  their 
They  seem  to  take  such  attentions  as  P«»^«ers.  As  soon  as  they  have  de- 
evidence  that  their  wives  are  attrac-  ^^cted  them,  they  turn  again  and  seek 
tive;  nor  is  tho  legitimacy  of  a  child  f^^^ty  in  flight,  flapping  their  wings, 

ever  called  in  question-tiiegoodman  \\"f  "T*"  T^*"^  ^^"^   ^^^  ^'"'T*^- 

of  the  house  hailing  every  increai>e  to  When  they  have  got  over  a  consider- 

his  family "            ^         ./  ^^1^  distance  without  pursuit,  they 

Alter  this  glimpse  of  their  court-  again  stop,  and  foolishly  run  back  at 

ship,  lot  us   see  them  feasting.     A  ^^\«  same   pace,  to    convince  them- 

sheep  has  been  purchased.  f®^^^  «^  t*J«  ^^sence  of  danger.    The 

hunters,  who  have  not  moved  from 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  paid  for,  Said,  the  the  spot,  allow  the  birds  to  tire  thein- 

effendi's  slave, in  a  trice  turned  it  over,  selves  out,  and  then  gallop  after  tliem. 

and,  kneeling  on  it,  severed  its  throat  ^  ^ouij  ]^q  ^  ^ain  attempt  to  run 

^uwT*!"  I    .  .        1   .1    I     r  down  the  untired  bird. 

With  the  last  struggle  the  knife  was  ^.,,^    commercial    notions  of    this 

run  into  the  abdomen,    r.ppmg   open  j                  enlightened,  and  they  ' 

which,  he  withdrew  the  stomach,  liver,  S  1.*  1  ^  •     i          .   .®             '                 ^ 

and  lights  aiul.  cutting  open  the  for-  delight  in  bargaining :- 

mer,  and  cleansing  it  by  simply  turning  "  A  bargain  for  any  kind  of  animal  is 
it  inside  out.  and  shaking  it,  he  then  pro-  seldom  or  never  completed  b>  tiie  |>ar- 
ceeded  to  cut  it  and  its  accompaniments  ties  immediately  interested  without  the 
into  small  pieces  in  a  wooden  bowl  pro-  aid  of  a  third  person,  often  an  occasional 
vided  for  the  purpose  from  the  nearest  observer,  and  unknown  to  either.  The 
hut  Then  taking  the  gall-bladder  ns  a  vendor  does  not  name  a  price,  but  on 
substitute  for  lenij^n,  and  squeezing  it  about  half  the  value  being  offered,  re- 
over  the  whole,  and  adding  a  co[>ious  j)lies,  '  Efr,ah  Allah,'  meaning,  *  God  is 
supply  of  the  hot^red  pepper  of  the  bountiful.'  A  trifling  increase  is  th«ii 
country,  he  served  it  un,  still  warm,  by  proposed,  which  being  met  by  the  same 
placinir  it  on  the  ground  before  us,  look-  reply,  another  bid  is  made;  and  so  00, 
ing  like  a  man  well  pleu.sed  with  the  with  various  interruptions :  the  pur- 
feat  he  had  performed.  The  etlendi  chaser,  retiring  and  again  returning, 
had  alnady  tueke<l  up  the  sleeves  of  his  recommences  the  proceedings  from  the 
right  arm  over  the  rlbow,  piei)ared  to  point  at  which  he  left  off,  until,  after 
lose  not  an  instant  in  the  etijoyment  of  the  refusjl  of  several  offeiB,  the  bai^atu 
what  to  me  at  that  time  scemt;d  an  cxe-  is  at  such  a  stage  that  it  cannot  be  pro* 
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ceeded  with  unless  aided  by  an  inter*  leisure  hours,  constituting  his  instruc- 

mediator.     This  third  party  encourages  tion  in  writiiig ;  no  composition  ever 

the  purchaser  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  being  expected  of  him, 
beats  down  the  vendor  on  the  other,  ap-        **  After  two  or  three  years'  such  in- 

parently  equally  supporting  each  indi-  struction,  they  have  finished  their  edu- 

yidual's  interest.     If  he  perceives  a  real  cation,,  which,  however,  they  generally 

intention  to  do  business,  after  a  deadlock  contrive  to  forget  in  a  yet  shorter  time, 

he  takes  the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  knowledge 

both;  names  a  medium  price  between  of  straggling  verses  of  the  Koran,  are 

that  orteied  and  that  which  he  has  a  pretty  much  in  the  same   position  as 

shrewd  suspicion  would  be  agreeable  to  when  they  commenced  their  studies, 
the  vendor;  and,  placing  the  hands  of  the         "The    fakeer,   generally    a    t-hrewd 

parties  in  each  other  s  grasp,  he  conipels  man,  and  awake  to  his  own  iijterests,  is 

the  apparently   reluctant  seller  to  say,  both  the  letter  reader  and  writer  of  the 

'Allah  iberak  Pack' (may  God  prosper  it  community,  for  which  he  charges  4c- 

witii  you),  and  the  bargain  is  concluded."  cording  to  the  importance  ot  the  docu- 

We  must  also  take  a  peep  into  the  "^^"*    .^^  \  **^«  oracle  of  the  Ullage, 

school,  where,  as  will  be  seen,   the  and  uni versa  ly  consulted  upon  all  occ&. 

instruction  given  is   not  such  ^   to  8'on»of  weighty  consideration,  but  more 

overwork  the  brAin  •—  particularly  by  mothers  wishing  to  marry  - 

overwork  tde  brain .—  ^j^^j^.  daughters  as  to  the  amount  of  the 

"The  male  children  •are  instructed  in  dowry  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
the  Koran :  this  they  must  learn  by  with  regard  to  the  advantages  or  other- 
heart;  and  when  this  is  attained,  and  wise  which  may  accrue  to  them  from 
they  can  read  and  write,  their,  education  the  connections  they  propose  forming, 
is  completed.  Very  few,  however,  at-  *'  A  stern  man  draped  in  a  long  white 
tain  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  robe,  with  a  scarf  thrown  over  his  head, 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book,  or  and  nearly  covering  his  face,  a  rosary 
even  to  master  the  art  of  writing  so  far  worn  around  his  neck,  or  suspended 
as  to  concoct  a  letter.  A  fukeer,  whose  from  his  righ^  hand,  through  which, 
province  it  is  to  study  the  Koran,  and  to  with  the  forefingerand  thumb,  he  quietly 
comniuiiicate  its  contents  without  com-  passes  bead  after  bead,  whilst  mentally 
ment  to  the  people,  is  the  schoolmaster,  ne  is  supposed  to  repeat  some  form  of 
for  which  the  parent  of  each  boy  pays  his  reli^n — he  never  permits  a  smile 
him  two  piastres  (5d.)  a  month.  They  at-  to  appear  upon  his  countenance, 
tend  school  from  4  to  6  in  the  morning,  "  Another  source  of  income  is  the 
and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening,  in  order  writing  of  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  or  some 
that  their  instruction  may  interfere  as  unintelligible  jargon  of  his  own,  on  slips 
little  as  possible  with  other  pursuits,  of  paper;  these,  contained  in  leather 
The  twilight  coming  to  an  pnd  very  soon  cases,  form  amulets,  and  are  worn  on 
after  sunset,  and  the  evenings,  unless  some  part  of  the  person.  The  men  in 
during  moonlight,  being  dark,  every  boy  general  wear  them  on  the  arm,  mostly 
isexpected  to  bring  a  log  of  wood  where-  the  right  one,  above  the  elbow;  the 
with  to  make  a  bonfire,  around  which  women  wear  whole  bundles  of  them, 
they  all  sit  in  the  evenings.  The  fakeer  slung  by  a  long  twisted  leather  cord 
recites  a  sentence  of  the  Koran  from  me-  around  their  necks,  hanging  down  be- 
mory  ;  this  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  each  low  their  waists.  They  are  made  up  in 
boy's  voice  several  times ;  and  having  all  sorts  of  shapes,  square,  triangular, 
mastered  it,  another  sentence  is  recited,  and  oblong;  some  of  them  in  long  round 
and  so  on.  Every  lesson  is  commenced  cylindrical  forms  resembling  so  many 
by  repetition  of  the  whole  of  the  verses  telescopes,  of  which  their  wearers,  al- 
and chapters  which  they  may  have  pre*  though  they  cannot  but  be  an  encum- 
viously  learnt,  by  all  the  boys  at  the  brance,  are  exceedingly  proud.  If  a 
same  time,  in  dififerent  keys,  and  as  loud  person  is  suffering  pain  m  any  of  his 
as  they  can ;  and  to  a  stranger  unac*  members,  he  has  recourse  to  the  fakeer, 
customed  to  such  proceedings  it  seems  who,  for  a  consideration  in  piastres,  sup- 
like  Bedlam  let  loose.  Each  boy  has  to  plies  him  with  a  written  piece  of  paper, 
furnish  himself  with  a  piece  of  board,  which  he,  never  thinking  it  necessary  to 
eight  incites  wide  by  a  foot  in  length,  decipher  it,  attaches  to  the  part  affect- 
on  which,  with  a  reed,  a  sentence  of  the  ed ;  thusa  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
Koran  is  written  in  ink.  This  is  taken  headache  will  suspend  an  amulet  to  the 
home,  and  copied  by  the  boy  during  his  hair ;  but  this  loses  its  virtue  if  givea 
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to  another  person  subject  to  the  same  and  on  the  19th  November  he  started 
complaint  with  a  boat's  crew  of  twelve,  twenty 
"  Tlic  best  Biipporters  of  the  good  various-coloured  Arabs,  and  two  Din- 
man  are  the  young  of  both  sexes,  who  jj^  (negroes)  as  intepreters.  Such  a 
employ  him  to  write  amulets  to  secure  succession  of  adventures  as  he  met 
to  them  the  affections  of  those  most  dear  ^^j^  ^ju  rare! v  be  read  out  of  ro- 
to  them.     For  all   the  ills  that  flesh  is  •                         — 


enorts,  lus  character  or  ability  aoes  noc     ^   . 

suffer.    Fate,  the  uneoutroUable  destiny  ^^''Jf',®^*^'           ,                        ^.            ^, 

of  the  deceased  patient,  written  by  Pro-  The   French  are   sarcastic  on   the 

vidence  on  the  day  of  iiis  biI•tl^  which  it  subject  of  our  large  families ;  but  what 

is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  tq  coun-  would  they  say  to  the  Shillooks'? 

teract,  was  the  cause  of  death ;  this  is  *•  At  one  of  these  villages,  Gooa,  with 

equally  the  conclusion  of  the  friends  of  a  view  of  establishing  a  trade  in  hides, 

the  departed  and  of  the  spiritual  and  or  if  possible  in  ivory,  I  made  the  ac- 

medicinul  professor;  and  thus  his  repu-  quaintance  of  its  chief,  Dood,  who,  with 

'  tation  remains  untarnished.  Sometimes,  several  of  the  village  elders,  entered  my 

but  rarely,  he  will  stoop  to  the  use  of  hoat;   the   bank   being  crowded   with 

herbs  and  fruits  to  effect  cures  in  ordi-  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  vil- 

nary  cases;  but  in  serious  and  obstinate  lage.  The  chief,  a  man  past  middle  age, 

disease  he  has  recourse  to  higher  reme-  struck  me  by  his  intelligent  remarks, 

dies,  wherein  he  suffers  no  competition,  and  a  benring  as  straightforward  aa  it 

For   instance,   in   high   fever,    when   a  was  dignified  and  superior  to  that  of  his 

Satient  is  delirious,  he  is  possessed  of  the  companions.     A  few  presents  of  beads 

evil,  and  his  Satanic  Majesty  can  only  were  greedily  clutched  by  his  attend- 

be  driven  out  by  having  an  appropriate  ants — ^he,  however,  receiving  them  as  if 

verse  of  the  Koran  written  on  a  sheet  they  were  his  due ;  and  passing  an  order 

of  paper,  burnt  under  his  nose;  his  head  to  one  of  his  men,  the  trifle  1  had  given 

being  covered  to  prevent  any  escape  of  him  was  returned  by  a  counter-present 

the  precious  fumes,  he  inhales  them,  as  of  a  sheep.     On  his  leaving,  1  requested 

he  is  also  supposed  to  do  the  virtues  of  he  would  call  before  sunrise,  attended 

the  inscription.     As  a  matter  of  course,  hy  his  sons  only,  when  I  would  make 

a  severe  tit  of  coughing  ensues,  which  is  him  and  them  suitable  presents. 

attributed  to  tiie  struggles  of  the  evil  "  Long   before   the   appointed   time, 

spirit  while  suft'eriiig  under  forcible  ejec-  Dood  and  a  crowd  of  raen  and  striplings, 

tion.  Ill  various  internal  diseases  which  with  their  inseparable  accompaniment* 

balile  all  ordinaiy  measures,  a  verse  of  of  clubs  and  lances,  on  the  shore,  awoke 

the  Koran  is  written  with  a  broad-nib-  nie  from  my  slumbers;   and   as  I  ap- 

bed  reed  on  a  plate;  and  being  washed  off  peared  on  deck,  a  rush  took  place  to- 

w4ththeleastpossible<iuantity  of  water,  wards  me,  with  cries  of  "The   BenjI 

tlie  patient  is  made  to  drink  it,  saying  the  Benj!"  (the  chief)  followed  by  salu- 

gracc  before  and  after  the  black  draught."  tations  innumerable.     As  soon  as  the^e 

shouts  subsided,  Dood,  disembarrassing 

On  the  death  of  ^Nfehoniet  All,  Mr.  his  mouth  with  some  difficulty  of  a  quid 

Petherick  quitted  the  Egyptian  scr-  of  tobacco  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 

vice,  and  tried  to  establish  himself  as  sat  down  by  my  side.    My  first  remark 

a  trader  in  gum  at  11  Obeid.   In  1853,  -  was  astonishment  at  the  number  of  hia 

this  proving  no  longer  sulhciently  re-  followers,  having  expected- none  but  his 

iniinerativc,  ho  turned  his  attention  to  sons.      *Oli,   it's  all  right:  you  don't 

the  interior  of  Africa,  the  hi^h  road  kivow   my  family  yet;   but,   owmg  to 

to  which  is  the  stately  White  Nile.  >'«"'',  ^^^  promise.  I  sent  to  the  cattle- 

TT     •  111  K^««.   «„  1     kraals   for    the    boys;    and    with    the 

Having  i>urclKi..e<l  a  good  boat,  and  ^^  ^  ^  >  ^»  ^.^^   ,^^^  ^^ 

tons  ot  gUss  beads,  cowry-shells,  and  {       ^^^.       ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^        ^  ^^ 

other  tritles  in  request  among  the  ue-  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  to  me  against  the  Dinka, 

groes,  he  began  to  look  about  for  a  wliose  cattle  have  enabled  them  to  wed.' 

score  of  Arabs,  of  difFerent  tribes,  in  *«]SotwitksUridingaBlightntuowledge 

whom    he    could    place    confidence,  of  negro  families,  I  was  still  not  a  litUe 

When  these  wore  selected,  ho  had  to  surprised  to  find  his  valiant  progeny 

instruct  them  in  the  use  of  fire-arms;  amount  to    forty  grown-up  men   and 
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hearty  lade.     '  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  did  not  to    discriminate    the    intention    of 

like  to  bring  tlie  girls  and  little  boye,  as  what  he  witnesses.     Thus  Mr.  Peth- 

it  would  look  ns  if  I  wished  to  impose  erick   sees    ecores  of  negroes,  up  to 

up..n  your  generosity/  the   middle   in  water,  making  fruitj^ 

♦♦*  What  I  more  httle  boys  and  girls  I  j^gg  g^j  laughable  attempts  to  con- 

what  may  be  their  number,  and  how  ^^^^^^  ^^.j^j^  ,,^3  ^^^  j^^  the  boat.     At  ' 

many  wives  have  you?  1  „   .1     ^*u^«   ,.««♦.„    «:„, «    ,..ui, 

-Well.    I    have   divorced  a  good  l^^^'th   another  party    arrives,  with 

many  wives-they  get  old,  you  know;  \  ^^'^^'  /«  ^?  approaches  the  boat^ 
and  now  I  have  only  ten  and  five.'  But  ^ho  crowd  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
when  he  began  to  count  his  children,  he  <»"  ^^^^Q  iDVited,  he  chmbs  into 
w:i8  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  reed,  the  boat  with  three  followers.  Mr. 
and.  bieaking  it  up  into  small  pieces,  Petherick  seated  himself  in  his  cabin, 
said,  *  I  take  no  notice  of  babies,  as  and  beckoned  to  the  chief  and  his 
they  oftt'u  die,  you  know :  women  are  followers  to  sit  on  the  floor ;  but 
60  loolish  about  children  that  I  never  the  sight  of  the  firearms  and  hunt- 
care  for  them  until  they  are  able  to  lay  jng-knives  excited  the  chief's  atten- 
^  enare.'                                     ..  tion,  "  and  looking  meaniugly  at  his 

"  *  Like  all  negroes  not  heing  able  to  ,„e„  j^^  ^ose  on  one  knee  to  salute 
count  beyond  ten  he  called  over  as  ,,^^  Grasping  my  right  hand,  and 
n.any  names,  which  he  marked  by  ^^^^^.  *  ^^^^  ^  j^^  ^^  ;.  , 
plaeinc  a  piece  of  reed  on  the  deck  -  •  •,.  V.i.  i  1  •  •  r 
before  him\  a  similar  mark  denoted  spat  in  it;  then  looking  in  my  face, 
another  ten.  and  so  on  until  he  had  ^'^  elaborately  repeated  the  pro- 
named  and  marked  the  number  of  his  cess.'  Ye  gods  I  imagine  such  a 
children.  The  suni  total,  with  the  ex-  transaction—and  in  the  face  of  an 
ception,  as  he  had  explained,  of  babies  Englishman.  Can  we  wonder  that 
and  children  upnl)le  to  protect  them-  even  our  8elf-containe<l  traveller 
selves,  was  fifty -three  boys  and  twenty  was  staggered  at  such  audacity,  and 
girls — viz.,  seventy-three.  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  should 

"  After  the  above  explanation,  I  could  punish  it?  But  our  traveller  is  not 
MO  longer  withhold  presents  to  the  host  ^  man  of  rash  impulses.  Observing 
on  the  shore;  and,  pleased  with  my  ^j.^  chiefs  expression  to  be  all  kind- 
donations,  he  invited  me  to  l"s  liouse  ,^^^3  ^nd  no  contempt,  he  in  turn  spat 
where  I  partook  of  mer.ssa  and  broiled  .  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^-jj  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  j^j^  ^i^. 
fowi,  in  Aviueh,  as  a  substitute  for  fat.  .  t«  .^^  ^  ^g  ^  .u 
the  entrails  had  been  left.  Expressing  ^?« .  ^"^^^J' ,  ^}^^^^  9^  ^^^^,,  <Jf 
a  desire  to  see  his  wives,  he  wilhngly  ^^"f^  manifested  excessive  de  ight, 
conducted  me  from  hut  to  hut,  where  ^^n^l*  reseating  himself,  assured  his 
my  skin,  hair,  and  clothes  underwent  a  companions  that  this  was  a  very 
most  scrutinising  examination.  great  chief  indeed.     An  interchange 

"Each  wife  was  located  in  a  separate  of  saliva   between   traveller   and  at- 

batch  of  huts ;  and  after  having  distri-  tendants   established   a    firm  friend- 

buted  my  pocketfuls  of  loose  beads  to  ship.     From  which  it  appears   that 

the    lady   chieftains  and   their  young  the    lex    taUonia    should   be   rigidly 

famihes,   in   whose  good  graces  I  had  adhered  to  among  tribes  whose  cus- 

installed  myself,   I  took   leave  of  the  toms    are    not    understood.     Return 

still  sturdy  village  chiet"  j^g^jt   ^^^   jng^i^^    ^nd   if  it   liappen 

It  is  indispensable  in  every  career  to  be  a  compliment,  you  have  done 

that  a  man  should  keep  himself  free  the    utmost    that    w^as   expected  of 

Iroin  insult;  but  among  savages  this  you.      Ilad   Mr.  Petherick  "let  out 

is  peculiarly  the  case,  since  a  man  who  with  his  left,"  and  floored  the  moist 

submits  to  any  indignity  from  them  chief,  bloodshed  murft  have   follow- 

can     never    hope    to    prosper  with  edi     Indeed,   when  you  are   among 

them.     It  is,  however,   necessary  to  people  who  grin  and  rub  their  naked 

understand    the    point    of    honour,  stomachs  with   both  hands  in  ecsta- 

Wliat    one    tribe    thinks    an    insult  sies  if  you  spread  out  a  handful  of 

another    prizes    as    a   compliment,  glass  beads  before  them,  it  may  be 

What  from  one  would  elicit  a  stab,  presumed  that  the  amenities  of  Eu- 

from  the  other  binds  for  ever.    This  rope  will  be  but  imperfectly  under- 

reuders  it  diflicnic  for  the  stranger  stood,  and  that    a    new   code   will 
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have  to  be  followed.    That  it  is.im-    it  clear  that  if  all  these  tribes  had 
mensely  difficult  to  adapt  one^s-self  to    been  unable  to    impede    the  whito 
these  new  codes,  and  to  succeed  in    man's  progress,  it  was  the  height  of 
keeping  up  the  idea  of   superiority    absurdity  in  the  chief    to    suppose 
when    among     savages,    is    shown    that  his  small  tribe  could  do  it.     The 
by    the    rarity    of   any    continuous    logic  of  the  case  was  clear ;  and  Mr. 
success   with    them.     Mr.  Petherick    Petherick    reinforced    it    by  quietly 
had  a  perilous    task    of   it,    when,    adding,  that  if  there  was  no  ivory 
as   sometimes    happened,   he    found    to  sell,  the  thing  could  not  be  hel|>- 
himself    amid    hostile    tribes,    only    ed — no  hann  was  done;  but  if  the 
kept    from    plundering    and    mur-    chief  was  mad  enough  to  refuse  to 
dering  him  by  tha  belief  in  a  sort    sell    provisions,    there    would    arise 
of  supernatural  power  possessed  by    the  painful   necessity  of   the  white 
the  white   man.     For  example,   his    man's     helping     himself,     and     the 
reception  at    the  Wadj    Koing  was    chiefs  own  huts  would  be  the  first 
not   only    inhospitable,  but    seemed    to    be    sacked.    This   was    carrying 
likely   to  end   in    his    being    eaten.    things>A^ith  a  high  hand.    Bat  this 
Seated  under  the  shade  of  tamarind    regal  calmness  was  the   wisest   po- 
trees,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the    licy.      The    chief    showed    evident 
chief,    hearing  the    remarks  of  the    uneasiness,   and  knew  not  what  re- 
grinning    savages   who    surrounded    ply  to  make  to  this  seemingly  tre- 
him,   and  who  congratulated  them-    mendous    threat.    If   a    handful    of 
selves  (m  the  rich  prize  which  had    men  were  thus  calm  and  threaten- 
fallen  into  their  hands.     The  chief    ing  amid  a  whole  tribe  of  enemies, 
arrived,    and,    striking    the    ground    it    must    surely    be    because    they 
with  his  club,  demanded  what  had    knew  themselves  to  be  the  stronger, 
brought  the  white  man  into  his  ter-    Mr.    Petherick  asked   the    chief   at 
ritory.     With   great  composure,  the    what  distance  he  could  kill  a  man 
white  man   pointed    to  tlie  baskets    with  his  spear ;  and  the  answer  was, 
tilled   with  beads,  which  he  offered    about    twenty    yards;     whereupon, 
to    exchange    for  tusks  and   provi-    Mr.    Petherick,    pointing  to  a  tree 
sions.     Another  blow  of  the  club  fol-,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
lowed,  and  a  stern  command  to  quit    distant,  said  he  could  be  certaia  of 
the  territory  at  once,  as  there  was    killing  a  man  even  farther  off  than 
no  ivory  to  be  had  there,  nor  could    that.     The  chief  stared  like  an  idiot 
any  provisions  be  supplied.     Unless    at   this;    and,    after  a    pause,  said 
the  white  man  decamped   at  once,    that  provisions  should  be  sold,  but 
he     would     be    massacred.      Some    that  no  pennission  to  cross  his  ler- 
white  men — and  this  present  writer    ritory  could  be  granted      Mr.  Pethe-  # 
has  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  is  of    rick  laughed  scornfully  at  this  pre- 
the   number — would     have    packed    sumption,  and  told   him  to  provide" 
up  the  beads,  and  made  otf  with  all    the  food ;  which  was  done, 
speed    wliile    it    was    yet    possible.        Our  traveller  now  believed  that 
But  Mr.   Petherick  is  a   "diifferent    he  had  established  a    basis    for  an 
guess  sort  of  man"   (as  our  Eliza-    amicable  settlement,   and    requested, 
betban    fathers  and  Ainerican   cou-    that  he  might  have  a  hot  for  the 
sins  j)hrase  it) ;  and  instead  of  de-    better    security    of     his    proi>erty. 
camping,  he  quietly  asked  the  chief    After  some  demur,  this  w*as  granted ; 
if  he  knew  from  whence  he  came?    and   his    men  ciolly    began    felling 
Of  course  the  chief  dnl  not  know,    trees,  and  erecting    a    fence   round 
but  supposed   it  was    from  a    long    their  position,  to    keep  the  prying 
way  off,  as  he  had  never  before  seen    savages  at  a  proper  distance.     The 
a  white  face.     Upon  which  Mr.  Pe-    next  day  the  chief  and  some  of  bis 
therick   appealed  to  his    logic,   and    principal    men    went    out    banting 
asked   liiin   to  consider  how    many    with  their  guests,  and  were  awfully 
snch  tribes  as  his  must  lie  between    impressed     by    their    firearms.      At 
the  Wadj   Koing  and    that    distant    every  discharge  the  men  leapt  from 
home ;  this  consideration  would  make    the    ground,    stopping    their    eari 
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with    their    hands,    and    inqniring  raised    their    arms.    Farther    south 

whether  this   **  noise "   would  have  was  a  tribe  with  faces  like  monkeys 

the  same  effect  on  a  man  as  on  a  and  tails  a  yard  long.     Farther  still 

gazelle    at    a   hundred    yards.    The  was  a  tribe  of  dwarfs,  whose  ears 

firvearms    and    the    beads    gradually  reached  to  the  ground,  and  were  so 

altered    the    chiefs    opinion  of   his  wide,  that  when  they  lay  down,  one 

guest,  and   in   order  to  detain  him  served  as  a  mattress  and  the  other 

among    the    tribe,  he  pretended  to  as  a  blanket 

send  messengers  to  different  villages  After  a  fortnight's  stay  in  this 
in  quest  of  ivory.  He  also  threatened  periloas  position,  our  adventurer 
Mr.  Petherick's  negro  porters  with  sent  a  detachment  of  his  best  men 
death  if  they  remained  another  day,  and  a  donkey  with  beads  and  sun- 
which  made  them  decamp.  "From  dries,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
8unris«e  to  sunset  hundreds  of  sa-  another  tribe ;  and  should  they  find 
vages  braved  heat,  hunger,  and  one  favourably  disposed,  to  return 
thiret  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  with  their  assistance  and  remove 
staring  at  us,  and  only  waited  for  a  the  property.  After  another  fort- 
favourable  opportonity  to  attack  night  of  anxious  suspense,  being 
us."  The  loss  of  the  negro  porters  daily  in  expectation  of  attack,  he 
was  serious.  The  savages  boasted  despatched  another  detachment  of  a 
of  having  frightened  them  away;  dozen,  each  carrying  about  ten 
and  as  no  one  conld  be  found  to  pounds  of  beads.  These  started  in 
carry  away  the  merchandise,  they  an  easterly  direction,  amid  the  hoot- 
advised  Mr.  Petherick  to  consign  it  ings  of  the  villagers.  Hin  force  was 
to  them  and  depart  in  peace.  They  now  reduced  to  five  men,  and  yet 
had  not  measured  their  man.  They  the  fear  of  the  rifle  secured  them 
began  a  sort  of  siege,  by  stopping  from  open  attack.  But  many  were 
the  supplies  of  water  and  food,  the  ruses  necessary  for  defence  and 
Whereupon  our  traveller,  enticing  safety  ;  and  an  anxious  time  it  must 
the  chief  into  the  enclosure,  swore  have  been  to  all.  Curiously  enough, 
he  would  dhoot  him  and  sack  the  it  was  the  fact  of  his  reading  the 
village  unless  provisions  were  books  and  old  newspapers  he  had 
brought  The  terrified  chief  at  once  brought  with  him  to  which  he  really 
complied ;  and  in  half  an  hour  a  owed  his  escape.  The  chief  subse- 
market  was  once  more  opened,  qqently  confessed  that,  "had  it  not 
though  with  every  sign  of  relnc-  been  for  my  mysterious  dialings 
tance  on  their  part  But  although  with  the  little  black  marks  on  my 
provisions  were  purchased,  no  por-  paper,  his  tribe  would  long  since 
ters  could  be  hired  to  assist  in  have  annihilated  us;  they  were  not 
carrying  the  merchandise  to  the  so  afraid  of  our  firearms,  as  it  was 
next  tribe,  nor  to  return  to  the  the  destiny  of  all  brave  men  to  die 
boats.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Petherick  in  battle  .  .  .  but  they  feared  that 
attempt  to  glean  some  information  my  sorcery  might  result  in  the  ex- 
respecting  the  next  tribes.  An  old  termination  of  their  tribe."  The 
negro,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a  interesting  part  of  this  anecdote  is, 
perfect  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  that  the  chief  himself  was  a  sorcerer 
seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  Mun-  — and  so  far  from  this  making  him 
chausen  in  his  narratives ;  and  the  sceptical  of  the  other's  power  (as  it 
lies  he  gravely  told,  lead  to  a  sus-  would  were  the  sorcerers  of  savage 
picion  that  "  the  reports  of  natives ''  tribes  the  im  posters  we  are  apt  to 
are  not  a  very  reliable  source  of  infor-  imagine),  it  gave  additional  respect 
mation.  He  told  of  a  people  with  ■  for  the  superior  sorcery  of  the  white 
four  eyes — two  in  front  and  two  be-  man.  Recently  they  had  seen  a  lion, 
bind — who  could  walk  backwards  which  had  penetrated  the  camp, 
and  forwards.  The  tribe  adjoining  quietly  surveying  the  sleeping  men, 
them  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits,  as  if  revolving  which  to  choose  for 
!having  eyes  under  their  armpits,  so  supper,  but  was  so  alarmed  by  the 
that  when  they  wished  to  see  they  report  of  the  sentiners  musket  that 
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he  fled  at  onoe.    The  next  night  the  increaBiDg  persecutions,  I  at  length  was 

chief,  club  in  band,  pointing  to  the  reduced  to  a  ruse ;  and  after  a  reference 

bosh  where  the  lion  had  crouched,  *<>  «»  antiquated  Weekly  Times,  I  told 

made  a  long  speech,  threatening  the  t^**"  *^«^*  **^«  Supreme  Being,  wh«ee 

beast  with   all   sorts   of  disasters  if  power  it  wm  to  afford  them  the  so  much 

ever  he  dared  again  to  approach  the  required  rains,  withheld  them  in  conse- 

.illage  and  ordering  hinr'at  once  to  ^irThKh^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Cotected  ™''>eScf  tVom  P-curing1ncreasel  tempoi^rysupplie^^^ 
proieciea  mr.  reineriCK  irora  ^,^^^1^  ^^^  induce  them  to  furnish  me  with 
further  visits  of  the  lion,  he  begged,  porters.  Endless  were  the  straita  and  ab- 
as a  reward,  to  have  some  of  the  surditiesto  which  1  had  recourse  in  order 
white  man^B  drink,  since  it  must  to  obtain  a  respite,  but  the  one  creatine 
certainly  be  much  better  than  his  the  greatest  amusement  to  myself  and 
own.  "My  stock  of  brandy  being  my  followers  was  the  following: — 
very  limited,  I  could  ill  atford  to  "A  denutation  of  several  hundred  men, 
entertain  him.  Fortunatelv,  the  headed  by  a  sub-chief  from  their  kraala, 
bottle  being  in  charge  of  my  servant,  some  miles  distant,  in  the  most  peremp- 
I  ordered  him  to  bring  a  glass  of  tory  manner  demanded  rain,  or  my  ini- 
vinegar,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  niediatedeparture;  the  latter  they  were 

chief  it  was  a  medicine  I  was  taking,  ^''^'''''V^\^^J'^^1Z  Tl.'t'J^^Tn' 

J    -        J    1           .  ,  .         X    1-1       '^  force,     rlacing  my  men  under  arms  in 

and  feared    he    might    not    like    it.  ^„  enclosure,  and  with  a  pair  of  revolver 

Nothing  daunted,   he  drank  off  the  pistols  at  my  waist,  and  a  first-rate  Dean 

contents  of  the  glass  at  a  draught,  AAdnms's  revolver  rifle  in  my  hand,  I 

and  bolted  as  soon  as  he  had  acbiev-  ^gnt  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  seating 

ed  the  feat.     He  did  not  reappear  till  myself  in  the  centre  of  them  opposite  to 

noon,  and  declared  he  had  never  been  ihe  sub-chief,  a  man  fully  six  feet  six 

so  drunk  in  his  life,  and  would  never  inches  high,  and  proportionably  well 

again  drink  the  white  man's  beer."  made,   I  stated   that  no    intimidation 

Every  day  the  prolong**d  absence  could  produce  rain,  and  as  for  their  com- 

of  his   men   became  a  more  serious  pelling  me  to  withdraw,  I  defied  them  ; 

anxiety  to  him  : ^^^  ^^  ^  liked,  with  one  single  discharge 

of  my  gun  I  could  destroy  the  whole 
"The  rainy  season  was  now  approach-  tribe  and  their  cattle  in  an  instant;  but 
ing,  and  still  no  tidings  of  my  men ;  and  that,  with  r^ard  to  the  rain,  I  would 
the  Wadj  Koing  daily  continued  to  sur-  consult  my  oracle,  and  invited  him  to 
round  my  encampment,  and  attempted,  appear  with  the  whole  of  the  tribe  on 
sometimes  by  the  report  of  the  murder  the  morrow,  when  they  would  hear  the 
of  my  men,  and  at  others  by  night-at-  result.  Upon  which,  with  as  much  dig- 
tacks  upon  ourselves,  when  in  the  dark-  nity  as  I  could  command,  I  withdrew, 
ness  we  could  not  see  them,  to  induce  us  Various  were  the  feelings  of  the  savages : 
to  return  to  our  boats  and  abandon  our  sonieexpressedawish  to  comply  with  my 
property.  This  they  the  more  strenu-  desire,  whilst  others  showed  an  incHna- 
ously  insisted  on,  as  they  were  convinced  tion  to  fall  upon  me.  Although  I  was  eon- 
that  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  country  yinced  that  the  chief)  Tschol,  secretly  en- 
the  rain  would  not  fall,  and  both  them-  couraged  liis  men,  he  in  the  present 
selves  and  their  cattle  would  b^e  reduced  instance 'made  a  demonstration  in  my 
to  starvation.  This  idea  being  seriously  favour :  he  threatened  them  with  a  curse 
entertained,  I  one  day  plainly  stated  to  unless  they  dispersed.  Some  device  now 
the  chief  and  several  of  the  principal  became  necessary  to  obtain  a  further  rea- 
men  the  absurdity  of  their  assertions;  pite  for  the  desired  rains;  and  setting  my 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  that  God  wits  to  work,  I  hit  upon  an  expedient 
alone,  who  had  created  both  heaven  and  which  I  at  once  put  in  execution.  De- 
earth,  could  exercise  any  power  over  the  spatching  some  men  to  catch  half-a-dozen 
elements.  The  attention  with  which  my  large  flies,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
discourse  was  received  induced  me  to  a  horse-fly,  but  much  larger,  whieh 
prolong  it ;  but  to  my  discomfiture,  at  infested  a  temporary  shed  where  my 
Its  close  it  was  treated  as  a  capital  joke,  donkey  had  been  kept,  the  meii,  oon- 
and  only  convinced  them  the  more  that  fident  m  the  success  of  anything  I  ui^der- 
I  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  my  took,  set  about  the  task  with  a  wilL  Ja 
own  powers.  Finding  no  relief  from  their  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  were 
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fortunately  obtained,   and   were  eon-  tion  from  their  molestations.    I  was  not 

signed  to  an  empty  bottle.    At  the  ap-  disappointed." 

SSttppeTr,  ^^d,rkrg1  littl^Cr  ^t  length  the  joyous  news  of  the 

over  my  flies.  I  sallied  out  amongst  men's    return    was    announced    by 

them,  bottle  in  hand.  Referring  to  their  federal  musketrshote ;   and  the  don- 

wanta.  I  treated  ihem  to  a  long  harangue  ^ey  reappeared,  followed  by  a  score 

touching  the  depredations  which,  I  had  of  negroes,  carrying  large  tusks  of 

learnt  in  conversation  with  the  chief,  ivoiy.     The  men  had  fallen  in  with 

they  bad  committed  upon  the  cattle  of  a  tribe  whose  chief  invited  them  to 

neighbouring  tribes,  and  assassinations  return  with  fresh  supplies  of  beads, 

of  unoffending  men  who  had  fallen  into  and  sent  porters  to  carry  his  property, 

their  power;  also  to  several  abstractions  'VV'e  need  nc^  follow  the  aaventurer 

of  girls  from  poor  unprotected  families  further,  but  merely  state  that  when 

of  their  own  tribe,  witliout  the  payment  ^^^  traveller  arrived  safely  again  in 

of  the  customary  dowry  in  cattle;  and  Khartoum,  and  weighed   his  ivory, 

dwelt  upon  the  imrK,8sibility  of  their  ^    ^     ^  {        ,       j^  ^      ^^    ^^^ 

obtainine  ram    until    restitution    and  J  ,  .                                    \"  «««  www 

satisfaction  wefe  made.     They  nnani-  «^  his  expenses:   so  much  peril,  so 

mouslv  denied  the  charees ;  when  I  told  °^^<5h  labour,  so  much  ingenuity,  and 

them  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  I  had  ^o  profit  I     However,  he  had  gained 

expected,  but  that  I  was  furnished  with  considerable   knowledge,   and    made 

the  means  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  many  friends  among  the  chiefs;  so 

veracity  of  their  assertions.     The  proof  that  in   November   1856    he    again 

would  consist  in  their  restoring  to  me  started,  on  a  still  grander  scale.     We 

the  flies,  which  I  intended  to  liberate  have  no  space  to  follow  him,  and  shall 

from  the  bottle  I  held.    In  the  event  of  merely  borrow  a  couple  of  passages, 

their  succeeding,  they  should  be  re-  which  can  easily  be  detached  from 

warded  with  abundant  rain  ;  but  if  one  ^j^^  context 

fly  escaped,  it  was  ft  sign  of  their  guilt,  j^^  ^^^  ^f  j^jg  si^ooting  excursions, 

and  they  would  be  punished  with  a  con-  accompanied  by  a  chief,  he  encoun- 

tmuation  of  droueht   until   restitution  .       lu^ru^i             ji         u^ 

was  made :  therefore  it  was  in  their  own  <f  ^^^  «  l^'^  ''t^"|^^*?S^  *"?  H~  v^,^ 

power  to   procure  rain  or  otherwise.  i?^Vn^"^  bull  with  a  single  ball. 

Hundredsofclubsand lances werepoised  The  fall  ot   the   bull   brought   back 

high  in  the  air,  nmidst  loud  shouts  of  the  herd,  who  goaded  him  with  their 

*  Let  them  go  1    let  them  go  I*    With  a  horns,  until  convinced  of  his  death, 

prayer  for  the  safety  of  my  flies,  I  held  and  then   trotted  savagelv  off.     The 

up  the  bottle,  and,  smashing  it  against  delight  of  the  chief  at  this   exploit 

the  barrel  of  my  rifle,  I  had  the  satis-  was  expressed  by  frantic  gymnastics, 

faction  of  seeing  the  flies  in  the  enjoy-  and    by    hugging    and    kissing    the 

ment  of  their  liberty.     Man,  woman,  marksman.       The    buffalo    is    more 

and  child  gave  chase  m  hot  pursuit,  and  dreaded  than  any  beast  of  the  forest 

the  delight  of  my  men  at  the  success  of  ^^^^  ^^^  negroes  were  wild  with  joy 

the  stratagem  may  be  imagined.    It  was  ,  astonishment  at  the  Dower  of  the 

not  until  after  the  sun  had  set  that  the  ^"^  astonisnment  at  tne  power  oi  tne 

crest-fallen   stragglers  retumed-their  S^\  J^^y  ?^^°"?  ^uT'°^^  }u^ 

success  having  been  limited  to  the  cap-  ?™»^1  ^^]^.  ™^«  ^y  the  ball,  and  this 

ture  of  two  flies,  though  several  spurious  increased  their  wonder  at  so  insig- 

ones,  easily  detected  by  the  absence  of  nificant  a  wound^  causing  the  death  of 

the  distinctive  flour-badge,  were  pro-  so  large  an  animal.      They  danced 

duced.  round  the  corpse,  chanting  an  extem- 

"A  long  consultation  ensued;  and,  pore  song  in   honour  of  the  white 

in  the  firm  belief  of  my  oracle,  they  chief  and  his  gun.     Indeed,  we  have 

determined  to  adopt  measures  for  the  only  to  read  the  following  account  of 

carrying  out  of  its  requirements,  but  t^eir  mode  of  killing  an  elephant  to 

with  a  threat  that  if  the  promised  rains  appreciate  their  astonishment  at  the 

did  not  follow,   I  should  incur  their  white  man's  thunder :— 
vengeance.    Aware  of  the  dimculues  m 

atore  for  them  from  their  unwillingness  "  A  few  days  after  this,  a  herd  of 

to  part  with  cattle  under  any  circam-  elephants  was  announced  in  the  vicinity, 

stances,  I  promised  myeelf  a  long  oeesa-  Instantly  the  Djour  were  in  pursuit  of 
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them.  I  sallied  after  them ;  and,  oonfin-  It  will  have  been  evident  from  the 

ing  myself  to  witnessing  their  exploits,  few  extracts  we  have  made  that  Mr. 

I  did  not  regret  the  passive  part  I  had  Petheriok's  work  is  ftiU  of  entertain- 

taken     The  elephants  had  separated  :  ment,  and  that  he  himself  is  a  reraark- 

the  different  calls  of  the  negroes,  a  loud  ^^^^   specimen  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 

whistle  produced  by  blowing  in  a  small  ^^^  ^j^.^j,   -^  ^^^  strangely-mingled 

tt'buXSte^^^^^^  characterise  of  knight^e^ant  Ld 

going  on.    Joinmg  one  of  these  parties,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  victonoDS  children   to 

1  found  that  Pfing,  an  intimate  compa-  every   part  of  the  habitable   globe, 

nion  of  mine,  and  chief  of  a  few  Djour  The  observant  reader  will  not  fail  to 

villages  adjoining  my  station,  with  fifty  notice  with  pleasure,  that  throughont 

men,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  an  ele-  the  trying  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Pe- 

phant  to  bay,  around  which  they  stood  therick  fignres  as  chief  actor,  nothing 

in  a  circle;  whilst  the  furious  young  like   cruelty,  or  indifference  to  the 

beast,  with  tusks  about  one  foot  in  feelings  of  others,  accompanies  the 

length,   with  cocked   ears  and    raised  energy  and  daring  of  the  adventurer, 

trunk,  trumpeted  his  displeasure.    Turn-  u^  B\\oyr^  how  a  man  may  be  strong 

ing  round^  if  on  a  pivot  he  fronted  j^„^|  terrible  without   being  bmtaL 

to  the  partrjr  from  whom  he  expected  ^j^ji^  ^y^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^»^^  ^^^^ 

^o^L^eX^Xtheir^  -n^'^'S'    ^'-    1"?°'"^    ^'^^^ 

requested  to  do  so,  he.  with  his  nephew,  ^^J^VJ,  there  is  likewise  a  complete 

a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  nge,  sprang  into  absence    of    cynicism    and    defiant 

the  circle  towards  the  elephant;  when  coarseness.     His  followers  are  faith- 

within  about  ten  yards  of  him,  the  lad,  ful  to  him,  and  the  chiefs  whom  he 

under  the  direction  of  Pfing,  making  overawes   learn  to  feel  like  friends 

one  more  bound   forward,    threw  his  towards  him.     The  philosopher  will 

lance,  and  hit  the  elephant  on  the  foot,  find  valuable  detail  in  his  book,  and 

a  feat  entitling  him  to  the  animal's  tusks,  the  student  of  human  nature  will  find 

Retiring  as  c^uickly  as  they  had  advanc-  an  agreeable  study  in  his  character, 

ed,  the  infuriated  beast  withdrew  the  What    the    geographer,   ethnologist, 

lance  with  his  trunk,  and,  screeching  ^^^  ^^ader  may  find  in  the  book,  will 

with  rage,  he  broke  it  in  two,  and  darted  .ip^end  on  the  knowled^fi  and  insiffht 

at  the  party  who  had  injured  him.     At  Hf P®"/*  .^°  the  Knowledge  and  msignt 

the  same  time  the  negroes,  watching  the  ^^^^  ^['"^  ^'^^  ,!^^™:^      ^        ,        ^ 

event,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  ^,^S  ^f^®.^,^^,^^  «°  ^^^  character  of 

kis  left  side,  which  they  pierced  with  -^i^-  ^  ethenck,  because  much  of  the 

their  lances,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  chann  and  value  of  a  traveller's  work 

him  off  towards  them  from  the  object  of  »nust  depend  on  his  personal  qualities ; 

his  rage;  tliis  was  no  sooner  undertaken  but  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 

than  his  right  side  was  similarly  f>ierced  this   point   becomes   of   importance. 

by  half-a-dozen  lances,  thrown  with  such  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 

force  that  they  penetrated  to  the  socket,  proposed   that  a  public  subscription 

Tlie  maddened  animal  stood  for  an  in-  should   be  raised   which  will  enable 

stant  sliill,  squirting  water  on  his  wounds  ^p,  Petherick  to  fit  out  an  expedition 

from  his  trunk,  extricating  some  of  the  j^  ^id  of  that  now  undertaken  by 

lances,  and  breaking  them  ;    while  so  (.^^^.j,  g  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  discovery  of 

engaged  he  was  subjected  to  renewed  th^  sonrcps  of  thfi  Xil« 

attacks,  until,  losing  patience,  he  bolted  ^^1.    °      I?-     1     i    *  c              *x. 

off  at  a  hard  trot  with  several  of  the  ^  ^^^'}  ^^»^*^»»  ^\\1^*  ^^f  °^0°**»^ 

lances  sticking  in  his  body.    The  ue-  Goiulokoro   was    the    farthest  point 

groes  followed  at  their  utmost  speed,  o»  the  banks  of  the  Nile  that  was 

and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  a  second  known     to     geographers.        It     lies 

time  to  bay.    Before  I  joined  them,  the  about   1400    miles    by   river    above 

elephant,   after  repeated   attacks,  was  Khartoum,     which     is     itself    1900 

overcome.    Four  others  had  fallen ;  and  miles  above   Alexandria.      It  is  the 

during  this  and  the  following  day  both  seat  of  an  ivory-mart  during  Decem- 

men  and  women  found  ample  employ-  ber  and  January,  when  it  is  visited 

ment  in   securing  the  meat^  with  the  by  traders  from  Khartoum,  who  get 

skin  attached  to  It,  for  consumption."  j^jj^y   in    exchange    for    beads    and 
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grain.      Immediately     above     GK>n-  district,  and  to  effect  a  meeting  with 
dokoro    there    is    a    saooession   of  Captain     Speke,    and     assist     him 
rapids  which  prevent  farther  navi-  through  the  hostile  tribes  between 
gation.    During  the  remaining  part  the    Lake    and  the  Nile.    Many  of 
of  the  year  Gundokoro  is  deserted ;  these  tribes  are  known  to  Mr.  Pethe- 
the  scanty  and  barbarous  population  rick ;    and    it    fortunately    happens 
of  the  village  is  dispersed  over  its  that  it  is  precisely  in  those  localities 
barren    ueighboarhood ;    and    it   is  where  Captain  JSpeke  would  be  most 
therefore  to  be  feared  that  an  ex-  helpless  that  Mr.  Petherick  is  most 
pedition  such  as    that    of  Captains  at  home.    The  G^grapbical  Society 
Speke  and  Grant,  exhausted  as    it  traly  remarks  that  Mr.  Petherick  is, 
will  necessarily  be  of  all  means  of  beyond  all  other  Englishmen,  pecu- 
barter,  and    ignorant    of  the  negro  liarly  fitted  to  carry   out  'the  pro- 
languages  of  Northern   Africa,  will  posed  expedition.    For  this  the  sum 
be  in  great  danger.     If   it   fail    to  of  £2000  would  be  sufficient;   and 
reach  Gondokoro    in    December  or  this  small  sum  it  is  hoped  the  public 
January  its  position    there  will  be  will  willingly  subscribe.    As  it  is  of 
precarious,  and  ail   farther  advance  the    utmost   importance    that    this 
impossible.  should  be  done  at  once,  in  order  that 
With  this  brief  view  of  the  posi-  Gondokoro  may  be  reached  in  No- 
tion, let  us  glance  at  the  proposal  of  vember  1861,  we  beg  to  add   our 
Mr.  Petherick  which  the  Geographic  appeal  to  that  of  the  G^graphical 
cal  Society  has  so  warmly  seconded.  Society,   and  request   such    of   our 
He  pro{K)ses  to  make  G^udoroko  a  readers  as  may  favour  the  plan,  to 
depot  of  grain  under  charge  of  his  send    their     subscriptions     to    the 
own  men.    This  will  secure  Captain  Royal     Geographical     Society,     15 
Speke  against  the  danger  of  famine,  Whitehall    Place,    London;     or   to 
and  the  danger  from  hostile  tribes.  Messrs.  Biddulph^  Cocks  &  Co.,  48 
He  also  proposes  to  explore  a  hurge  Charing  Cross. 
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THE    WORLD  OP   WEIMAR. 
A  LETTKB  TO  IRSN.SU& 

Dear  Old  Bot,— Did  yon  think  I  recollect  a  song  of  Beranger's 
that  I  had  disappeared  in  the  rain,  which  details  the  practical  incon- 
hail,  thunder,  lightning,  sleet,  slosh,  veniences  which  St.  Peter  bad  to 
fog,  and,  lastly,  snow,  of  the  element-  endure  hy  having  them  stolen  by  a 
ally  eventful  year  1860  ?  The  faot  is,  mischievous  wench  called  Margok' 
I  have  settled  down  in  this  little  To  prove  that  I  do  Dot  exaggerate, 
capital  of  central  Germany,  on  the  I  must  mention  that  we  all  oooapy 
skirts  of  the  mountain  district  called  flats  as  id  the  old  town  <^  Edhi- 
the  Thuringian  Wood,  on  the  banks  burgh,  and  have  not  porters  and 
of  the  classic  IliD,  haunted  by  the  lodges  as  at  Paris;  that  every  oo- 
shades,  or  at  least  by  the  associa-  copant  of  onr  flats  has  a  boose 
tions,  of  the  Dioscuri  of  German  key,  whidi  he  is  sure  to  lose  onoe 
literature,  Schiller  and  Goethe.  As  a- week;  that  the  common  door  !» 
they  say  that  a  sliip  settles  down  rigorously  locked  at  ten  o'clock  by 
just  before  it  sinks,  I  will  try  to  order  of  the  police^  and  that  the 
avert  the  omen  by  endeavouring  to  locksmith  is  in  constant  requisition 
prove  that  there  is  life  m  the  old  to  manufacture  new  door-keys ;  item 
.  Weimar  (or  Wine  Market)  yet — that  that  the  said  door-key  is  liable  to 
I  am  in  a  manner  living  there,  be  lost  once  a  month  by  a  grddy 
though,  in  truth,  I  seem  to  have  servant-girl  at  a  ball  (which  she  wiU 
transmigrated,  not  c»nly  in  body,  but  go  to,  whether  you  forbid  it  or  not) ; 
iD  soul,  to  the  Fatherland  of  Ger-  item,  that  every  cupboard  and  cranoy 
mans;  by  endeavouring  to  show  you,  has  to  be  lockeid,  to  prevcDt  the  said 
in_fact,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  giddy  servaD^girl  from  what  the 
a  world  of  Weimar,  just  as  there  is  German  language  calls  "  turning 
such  a  thing  as  a  world  of  London,  away,"  not  herself  (as  she  deservesX 
in  a  somewhat  more  widely  extended  but  your  small  movables;  itetu^ 
sense;  and  that  men  and  women  that  if  these  keys  (which  jingle 
manage  to  live  there,  though  on  a  unpleasantly  in  the  pocket^  are  left 
scale  somewhat  smaller  as  regards  about,  they  are  systematically  spi- 
sayings  and  doings,  resources  and  rited  away,  and  have  to  be  renewed 
expectations.  As  to  the  eye  of  the  continually.  As  for  servanta— no* 
philosopher  there  is  no  such  thing  toriously  the  greatest  plagues  in 
as  greatness  or  littleness,  and  an  life  everywhere — they  are  here  peoo* 
ant-bill  or  a  bee-hive  is  as  complete  liarly  so  from  the  fact  of  their  re- 
a  world  in  itself  as  the  great  cosmos  ceiving  low  wages,  aDd  Saving  to 
of  which  we  all  form  a  part,  so,  indemnify  themselves  by  iD^iti- 
perhaps,  you  will  agree  wilh  me  that  mate  means.  But  if  we  add  to  these 
Weimar  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  a  twin  grievances  (and  we  all  must  have 
world  by  no  means  contemptible  to  our  grievances,  if  only  to  pronaote  a 
a  dispassionate  observer.  I  have  wholesome  irritation  of  the  system, 
heard  an  enthusiastic  admirer  call  which  is  said  to  be  the  final  cause  of 
Weimar  a  little  Paradise,  but  my  mosquitoes  and  their  congeners)  the 
chief  objection  to  the  high-flown  thir(l  grievance  of  the  Thurn  and  Tax- 
compliment  is,  that  we  are  syste-  is  monopoly  of  the  Post  Offioe,  which 
inatically  plagued  with  two  little  is  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  Imr- 
pests,  by  no  means  paradisaical —  therance  to  communication^  all  that 
yclept,  servants  and — keys.  I  have  can  be  said  distinctly  against  Weimar 
always  thought  that  it  was  a  deduc-  has  nearly  beeD  said.  It  is  a  plear 
tion  from  the  bliss  of  Paradise  to  sant  liftle  place  of  fifteen  thousand 
suppose  that  it  had  keys  at  all ;  and  inhabitants,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
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those    fifteen    thousand    woald    be  tical,  which  are  not  apparent  until 

better  off  by  being  packed  within  the  change  has  been  made  and  is 

the  same  boandaries  as  tv^o  million  past  remedy.    There  was  once,-  as  I 

others.  However,  the  existence  rather  have  /lad,  a  panic  among  the  far- 

than  the  non-existence  of  those  two  mers  of  some  state  in  North  America, 

million   others  might  be  considered  consequent    on    the    appearance    of 

an  advantage  to  themselves.      And  what  seemed  to  them  a  plagae  of 

amongst  these  fifteen  thousand  there  pigeons,  which  darkened  the  air  and 

are  probably  as  m^oy  persons  of  edu-  whitened    the    ground  ;    and    every 

cation  and    refinement,   pleasant   to  method  was  used  to  destroy  them, 

know,  as  in  any  community  of  the  The  pigeons  were  driven  away,  and 

same  size  in  Christendom.    This  is  then  it  appeared  that  their  presence 

a  state  of  things  solely  owing  to  one  was  occasioned,  not  by  greed  of  grain, 

circumstance,  the  existence  of   the  so  much  as  by  the  prevalence  of  a 

Grand  Ducal  Court    This  is  a  note-  real  plague  of  certain    blight-insects 

worthy  thing,  not  only  to  foreigners,  which    the    pigeons    were    busy    in 

but  to  Germans  at  the  present  time,  devouring.      The    pigeons    were    in 

who  seem  to  be  fast  drifting  into  reality  both  destroying  and  protect- 

the  vortex  of  centralisation  which  ing  angels.    Some  years  ago  I  w.a8 

has  revolutionised  and  imperialised  at  Florence,  and  thought  it  the  most 

France,    which    has    revolutionised  complete  little  capital  in. the  world; 

and   threatens   to  imperialise    Italy,  it  had  galleries,  public  shows,  the- 

and  of  which,  under  the  most  favour-  atres,  a  court,  a  crowd  in  straw  hats, 

able    circumstances,    the    sure    and  and  a  Grand  Duke — as  it  appeared 

certain  effect  is  the  deglutition    of  to    me,   a  most   inoffensive    elderly 

all     provincial     interest    by    some  gentleman,  who  seemed   to  live  for 

monster  metropolis,  which,  from  the  the  purpose  of   bowing  and    being 

rapidity  of  its  growth,  has  an  innate  bowed    to.      Well,    the    Florentines 

tendency  to  stifle,  day  by  day,  more  were  never  satisfied  till  their  Grand 

and   more  its  own   historical  recol-  Duke,  whose  only  crime  seemed  to 

lections,   and  to  become  in  aspect,  consist  in  being  Austrian,  was  ostra- 

as    time    goes  on,   more  and  more  cised.    They  have  got  rid  of  him,  and 

decidedly    Brummagem.      I     allow  are  shouting  for  Italian  unity.    But 

that  I  was  carried    away  like  the  they  find  that  their  Grand  Duke  was 

rest  of  the  world  by  the  fame  of  effecting,  though  very  quietly,  some 

heroic  Garibaldi,  and,  indeed,  sym-  public    works    of    great    utility    at 

pathise    strongly    in    the    wish    for  his  awn  expense,  one  of  which  was 

the  regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  it  is  the    drainage    of     the    pestilential 

impossible  to  shut  one^s  eyes  to  the  Maremma — a   work  which,   in    the 

danger  that  Italian  unity  may  pos-  present  undecided  state  of  responsi- 

sibly  crystallise  into  a  military  des-  bilities,.  is  likely  to  become  no  one's 

potisin  like  that  of  France,  especial-  business,  and  the  neglect  of  the  fur- 

iy  under  French  guidance,  and  that  therance  of  which  must  lead  to  the 

the  fable  of  the.  stag  and  the  horse  undoing  of  all  that  has  been  already 

may  find  an  unpleasant  realisation,  done,,  public  works  of  that  nature 

the  minor  cities,  like  Florence,  be-  which  have  the  elements  as  enemies 

coming  aware  that  they  have  sacri-  being  a  kind  of  web  of  Penelope, 

ficed  their  municipal    liberties    and  unless    vigorously    and     systematic 

great    material    advantages    for   an  cally    carried    out.      Let    Germany 

empty    name.      The    absorption    of  look  at  Italy,  and  be  wise  in  time, 

small    independent    states,  like   the  The  Italian  game  is  not  yet  played 

absorption    of   small  freeholders   in  out.    And  as  for  Weimar,  it  ought 

the  model-farming  system,  may   be  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  its  own  mind, 

attended    with    certain    commercial  that  Karl  Alexander  would  be  much 

advantages,  evident  at   first   sight;  happier    without     his     court    and 

but,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  attended  capital  than  his   capital  would   be 

with  disadvantages,  social  and  poli-  without   him   and. •his   court    For 
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Weimar  possesses  in  itself  none  of  are  no  more,  and  that  because  the 

the  springs  of  trade.    The  old  wine  happy    contingency    which     united 

market  is  a  mere  tradition.  ^It  has  a  literary  circle  in  Weimar  in  the 

no  mineral  waters,   or    even  strik-  time  of  Karl   August  does  not  fav- 

ingly   beautiful    spenery,    to    attract  our  the  times  of   Karl   Alexander, 

summer    visitJtti^  like    Liebenstein  that  that  prince  is  doing  nothing  to 

or  Eisenach.    It  is  simply  what  it  keep  up  the  Athenian  character  of  his 

is  because  it  is  the  Grand  Ducal  re-  tidy  little  capital.                                    ' 

sidence.      Everything  that  is    done  It  is  now,  if  not  the  metropolis 

in  it  of  public  importance  is  done,  of  literature,  at  least  the  metropolis 

if  not  immediately   by  the  private  of  music ;    by  no  means,  however, 

resources,  at  least  under  the  guar-  a  republican  metropolis,  for  the  60- 

antee  and   on  the  responsibility  of  vernment  has  become   a    perpetual 

his  Kuyal  Highness  and  his  illustri-  dictatorship  in  the  hands  of  Dszt, 

ons  lady.    All  the  public  charities  who  reigns  supreme   as   ever   over 

are  kept  up  by  them,  and  on  such  a  the  piano,  and  tells  the  prince  and 

footing    that    extreme    distress    and  people  of  Weimar  what  they  ought 

appalling    ignorance    are    unknown  to  believe  in  and  to  love.     Whether 

at.  Weimar.    The  Btlrger  Schule,  or  Liszt,  however  great  a  genius,  may 

free    school,    is    a    most    admirable  be  called  a    great    com|)Oser,  sonie 

institution,  and  it  possesses  so  good  may  be  inclined  to  doubt ;  for  the 

a  building  that   its    large  room   is  music  in  which  this  maestro  glories 

available    for    lectures    and    public  is  anything  but  composing,  and,  to 

exhibitions ;  and  then,  for  the  classes  uninitiated  ears  like  my  own,   the 

io  more  eB^y  circumstances,  there  is  nearest  idea  that  it  conveys  is  that 

the  Sophien-Stift,  or  ladies*  college,  of    a    melodious    and    harmonious 

kept  up  and  visited  by  the  Grand-  thunderstorm,    mixed    with     oooa- 

Duchess,  in  which  young  ladies  re-  sional  broadsides  from  half  a  dozen 

oeive   a  most  excellent  education  at  llne-of-battle    ships.      It    is    rausio 

a  very  reasonable  rate,  being  kept  which,  a  German    critic   has   said, 
in  order  by  governesses,  and  taught  •  would  make  a  deaf  man  hear,  and 

at  the  same  time  by  a  most  complete  a   hearing   man  deaf.    It  is   heard 

staff  of  professors.    If  we  pass  from  in    perfection    in    those    whirl¥nnd 

the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  there  is  operas    of   Wagner,    in   which    the 

a   theatre  which,  for    completeness  harmony  mounts  and   mounts    and 

and  compactness  and    self-sufficing-  mounts,  with  a  swing   and    sweep 

ness — both  as  regards  the  staff  of  which  seems  to  take  all  the  house  up 

actors,  the  scenery,   the  properties,  to  the  ceiling  with  it,  until  it  bursts 

and    the    management — ^is   probably  and  falls  about  our  ears  in  a  general 

second  to  none.    Its  prices  are  low,  explosion  of  hratoi^  scattering  olap- 

yet   the    actors    are    salaried,    and  pings  of  kid-gloves  like  crackers, 

those    who    have  retired    are    pen-  The    apotheosis    of    this    distino 

sioned.    One  piece  only,  as  a  rule,  guished  artist   has    taken    place  in 

is  given  each  evening,  the  perform-  his  lifetime.    He  is  eyei^wnere  the 

ance  beginning  at  half- past  six  and  oracle  on  matters  of  mosioal  taste, 

ending    about    nine.      The    whole  He  has  a  fine  house  on  a   hei^t 

affair  is  in  the  hands  of   a    court  commanding  the  city,  said  to  have 

official  called  the  intendant,  and  all  nine    pianos    among    its    frumit^re. 

deficiencies  are  made  up  from  the  Here    he   receives    the    homage   of 

purse  of   the  Grand-Duke,   who  is  torchlight     processions     and     gifts 

thus  as  disinterested  a  contributor  from  fair  maidens'  hands.    At  eyery 

to  the  recreations  of  his  people  as  a  musical     exhibition    he    alone,    by 

gentleman    who    keeps    a    pack    of  common    consent,   is    allowed    the 

hounds  in  England  is  to  the  health  privilege  of  a  ^*  bravo,"  while  his 

and  delight  of  the  mounted    00m-  silence  is  the  severest  censure  tbiA 

munity.     It  must  not  be  supposed  any  artist  has  to  apprehend.  nnKke 

that   because   Sehiller   and    Goethe  that  of  the  severer  ooont  in  Lord 
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Byron's  "Beppo."  For  Liszt  is  a  The  gentlemen,  also,  are  fully  ade- 
thorougbly  genial  genius.  When  quate  to  the  parts  they  have  to 
he  ap[)ears  in  a  roonj,  with  his  long,  sustain.  We  have  the  Heir  von 
laiye,  enthusiastic  face,  spare  figure,  Milde,  the  fortunate  husband  of  the 
flasliing  eyes,  and  streaming  hair,  all  prima  donna^  whose  imposing  face 
know  that  the  reign  of  matter-of-  and  figure  fit  him  well  to  sustain 
fact  and  daylight  disagreeables  is  the  parts  of  heroes  and  warriors; 
past,  and  the  advent  of  the  artist  Xnop^  a  Hungarian,  of  sweet  and 
is  hailed  by.  all  as  the  beginning  of  dehcately-managed  voice,  as  bary- 
enjoynient,  as  might  have  been  the  tone,  the  latter  gentleman  being 
coming  of  the  musical  sun-god  also  a  very  good  comedian;  Hotn 
Apollo,  when  he  shed  his  vocal  as  basso,  and,  from  his  portly  figure, 
beam  on  Memnon's  statue.  He  is  a  good  king  or  emperor;  Meffert  as 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  lesser  stars ;  tenor.  This  gentleman's  action,  at 
and  a  greater  treat  for  the  ears  can  first  somewhat  extravagant,  has  been 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  any  musi-  moderated  since  his  residence  in 
cal  etitertainment  at  Weimar  under  the  tasteful  Weimar,  and  he  often 
his  nui^pices.  He  is  in  his  glory  at  gives  great  satisfaction^  Schmidt 
the  court  concerts,  where  he  directs  and  his  lady  are  also  good,  both  as 
the  band.  If  Liszt  is  the  prince  actors  and  singers.  In  fact^  the 
of  tho  |)iano,  so  we  have  here  a  fair  whole  singing  staff,  including  the 
muse  of  vocal  melody  in  the  person  inferior  parts,  is  excellent.  When 
of  the  Frau  von  Milde.  This  lady's  we  pass  to  tragedy  and  '*  drame^^^ 
voice  seems  to  have  been  created  we  are  pleased  by  the  fine  acting  of 
expressly  for  the  Weimar  theatre.  Frauleiir  Daun,  especially  in  such 
It  is  never  astonishing  in  its  strength,  parts  as  those  of  Minna  von  Barn- 
like that  of  Grisi  or  Alboni ;  but,  helm  of  Lessing;  while  other  parts, 
without  the  exact  measure  of  fnl-  especially  those  where  maidenly 
ness,  it  ap[)roxi mutes,  in  its  weird  nditeU  is  a  characteristic,  are  ap- 
sweetness  and  delicate  flexibility,  to  propriately  rendered  by  Fraulem 
that  of  Jenny  Lind.  But  Jenny  Rockel,  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
Lind  would  have  been  too  much  for  daily  improving  actress, 
our  quiet  little  theatre,  as  we  wish  H^r  Grans  fitly  impersonates  the 
to  dine  pleasantly  every  day,  and  not  younger  heroes,  sucb  as  Max  Picool- 
to  feast ;  so  we  are  perfectly  pleased,  omini,  while  the  burlier  parts  are 
evening  after  evening,  by  the  sing-  more  fitly  rendered  by  a  new  ar- 
ing  of  our  sweet  prima  donna.  As  rival  of  stately  presence  and  com- 
an  actress,  she  is  not  demonstrative,  manding  mien  and  voice,  Herr 
and  rather  falls  short  of  than  over-  Lehfeldt.  Herr  Wiinzer,  also,  is  an 
leaps  the  mark  in  action;  but  in  admirable  coadjutor  in  the  same 
dignified  quiet  parts — the  parts  of  parts  as  Herr  Graus.  In  comedy 
princesses,  especially  in  the  roman-  Frau  Hettatedt  reigns  supreme,  the 
tic  operas  of  Wagner — she  is  quite  very  epitome  of  piquancy  and  per- 
at  home.  By  some  she  is  considered  feet  feminine  nature,  natural  at 
beautiful,  but  none  will  deny  that  once  and  artificial ;  while  the  very 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  appearance  of  her  extra  comic  hus- 
is  as  angelic  as  her  notes.  Perhaps  band  on  the  stage  is  sufiScient  to 
the  most  ]>leasing  of  all  her  parts  draw  a  roar  from  the  gallery.  Herr 
is  that  of  Fidelio,  the  lady  in  Franke  is  the  leau  ideal  of  a  come- 
page's  dress  who  rescues  her  hus-  dian,  without  being  farcical,  and 
band  from  death  in  prison.  She  Hermann  is  excellent  in  thoroughly 
is  supported  by  another  singer  of  Grerman  characters,  aa  his  name  de- 
very  higli  merit,  and  a  decidedly  notes;  while  Kaibel,  a  gentleman 
good  actress,  t)ie  FrSulein  Wolf;  now  suffering  from  denlorabie  ill- 
and  there  are  other  ladies  who  sing  ness,  makes  a  dignified  father,  a 
well,  as  wefl  as  some  who  look  very  Mephistopheles,  a  G^efl8ler,  a  Peter 
well — for  instance,  Fraolein   Baum.  the  Great,  wifch  equal  care  and  pro- 
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priety.     The  weakest  part  of  the  flourish     of     trumpets     and     load 

theatrical  repertoire   is  the  ballet ;  mosio    everywhere  —  in    front,    in 

the  strongest  is  perhaps  the  band,  the   middle,   and    behind — ^with   an 

as  would  be  expected  in  the  musical  echo  also,  if  an  echo  is  admissible 

metropolis.    This  is  generally  under  by    means   of   rocks   or    buildings, 

the   direction   of   Herr  Lassen,  the  The  spectacle  is  certainly  imposing 

composer  of  the  opera  of  Frauenloh^  on    these  occasions,  but   there   ap- 

in  the   style  of   Wagner.    Weimar  pears  to  be  a  proportionate  sacrifice 

has  to  lament  the  recent  death   of  of  individual  parts.    We  are  withal 

another  distingaished  resident  com-  strangely  reminded    of   the   decline 

poser.    Monsieur    Ohelard,   formerly  of  Roman  art,  as  complained  of  by 

"  Co/pel  meiater.'''*    His  opera  of  Mac-  Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus — 
'bet\   altered   from    Shakespeare,  is 

occasionally    given,    with    vociferous  ^^Quatuor   ant  plnres    wsxHxa   premnntar    in 

applause    from    those    who  love    the  D^JS^^^t^nt  eqnitnm  tnrm«,  peditumque 

romantic  opera,  or  Masic  of  the  r  a-  eaterys ; 

tare,    as    it    is    somewhat    quaintly  M*>*     trahitur     maniboa     regam     fortama 

called  by  its  admirers,  its  claims  be-  EaS^*'"*'fe8tiiiaiit,      pUenta,      petorrita, 

ing  modestly  allowed  to  be  not  fully  navea, 

admitted  at  present,  or  being  more  ^'''^;^?'  P°'***"  ^'^^  ~P"^*  ^'■^^" 
pretentiously    put   forward    as    too 

great  for  the  understandings  of  the  And,    strangely    enough,    what    we 

present  generation.  have  said  of  the  stunning  noise  of 

Whether    the   operas  of   Wagner  these      representations      foand      its 

will  ever  be    popular  in    England,  parallel  in  the  Augustan  age- 
depends  much  on    the  set    of   the 

tide  of  fashion — fashion  being  there  '*Nam   qme    pervinoere   voom. 

in    some     measure     independent     of  Evaluere     sonum    reforant    quem    nostra 

taste;      and     we     should     think     it  Oarganum     mnglre     pntes     nemus     ant 

highly    probable    that    before    long  mareTuscum, 

they  will  have  their  day,  and  keep  '^^^^^  "^   **'*P*^^  ^'^^^  tpectantur  et 

it  till  the    fashion  is    over   and    the  Divitieeqne      peregrinae,     qoibos     oblitns 

houses    cease    to    fill.     In    France,  actor                               _j*  ^i  _^ 

v^ T      V,     ij     J      ui.     -s;     xu  Quum  atetlt  in    scena    concnrrit  dextera 

•however,    I   should    doubt    if    the  i«vib." 
experiment,    which    is  to   be   tried 

shortly,  will  succeed,  French  taste  But  I  need  not  say  that  the  taste 
being  as  yet  too  strongly  wed  to  of  Horace  was,  of  course,  classical; 
the  classical  school  of  music;  and  and  I  rather  fear  I  shall  be  oon- 
French  taste  is  one  of  those  few  sidered  to  be  espousing  the  hereti- 
things  in  France  which  is  essen-  cal  side,  and  perhaps  be  burnt— at 
tially  conservative  and  unchange-  least  in  effigy  —  in  front  of  the 
able.  The  object  of  these  Wag-  Gothe-Schiller  statae,  for  the  Wag- 
nerian operas  is  the  reproduction  nerists,  like  all  new  sectaries,  are 
of  the  costumes  and  life  of  the  intolerant  of  opposition.  Their 
middle  ages  with  the  same  faith-  nobler  aims  consist  in  endeavoor- 
fulness  with  which  Kean  has  re-  ing  to  give  a  more  national  charao- 
stored  on  the  English  stage  the  ter  to  the  operatic  drama,  and  to 
periods  of  the  8hake8pearian  drama,  infuse  a  high  moral  into  it.  Per* 
This  object  is  effected  with  success  haps  the  most  popular  of  these 
at  Weimar  by  the  diligence  of  the  operas  in  Weimar  and  its  neigh- 
eo%tumier^  and  the  rich  state  of  bourhood  is  Tannhamer^  the  soene 
theatrical  properties.  Crowds  of  being  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
people  are  placed  on  the  stage,  till  Eisenach.  It  is  generally  known 
the  actors  nearly  outnumber  the  that  Eisenach  is  the  most  interest- 
audience,  and  long  and  splendid  ing  spot  in  all  Tharingia:  perhaps 
processions,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  it  may  be  the  most  interesting  in 
defile   round;    and    liiere   is   great  all  Germany.    It  nesUee  at  the  foot 
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of  that  chain  of  wooded  hills  whioh  tian  missionaries,  unable  to  obllter- 
is  called  the  TiiuriDgian  Forest —  ate  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
mountains  not  wild  or  Alpine  in  the  recollections  of  their  ancestral 
character,  hot  thickly  foliated,  and  gods,  out  the  objects  of  their  former 
presenting  scenery  best  described  worship  down  into  devils,  and 
by  the  term  idpUic  The  Wart-  sowed  the  good  seed  round  theqa, 
burg,  the  old  castle-residence  of  just  as  the  backwoodsmen  of  the 
the  Counts  of  Eisenach,  and  now  present  day,  nnable  to  root  up  the 
a  summer  retreat  of  the  Grand  trees  of  the  primeval  American 
Duke  of  Saxe -Weimar  Eisenach,  forest,  cut  them  down  to  the  ground, 
crowns  the  first  of  these  woody  and  plough  between  the  stumps, 
mountains,  commanding  fresh  air,  Holda,  amongst  other  divinities, 
fine  sun-risings  and  sun-sets,  and  a  thus  dispossessed  of  her  honours  as 
thorouglily  sylvan  panorama.  It  the  "  gentle  one,"  or  "  alma  Venus" 
is  hallowed  to  Prottstants  as  hav-  of  the  Teutons,  became  a  beautiful 
ing  been  the  protecting  prison  of  demon,  and  presided  over  what  a 
Luther,  whose  room  is  still  shown,  sect  of  American  ladies  please  to 
with  all  his  relics,  though  the  mark  call  free  love,  in  opposition  to  more 
on  the  wall,  which  was  occasioned  legalised  attachments.  This  being 
by  his  throwing  his  inkstand  at  was  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean 
the  devil,  has  become  an  intaglio^  country-seat,  furnished  in  the  style 
in  consequence  of  the  curious  hav-  of  Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art,  in  the 
ing  carried  away,  bit  by  bit,  the  heart  of  a  mountain  called  from  her 
stained  plaster  itself.  Their  Royal  the  Venusberg,  in  .the  neighbour- 
Highnesses  of  Weimar  appear  to  hood  of  Eisenach.  Tannhauser,  a 
take  great  delight  in  the  Wartburg ;  minstrel-knight  of  Thuringia,  in 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  love  with  the  beautiful  and  good 
present  Grand  Duke,  it  has  been  Saint  Elizabeth,  is  attracted  during 
restored  in  a  most  magnificent  and  a  moonlight  stroll  by  this  demon- 
costly  manner.  Its  style  of  archi-  goddess  into  her  enchanted  abode, 
tecture  harmonises  with  that  of  the  and  there  detained  like  Ulysses  in 
superb  Venetian  Grothic ;  and  its  the  Isle  of  Calypso,  spending  a  verv 
chapel  brings  to  mind,  on  a  small  pleasant,  but  withul  remorseful, 
scale,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  time  of  it;  until  one  morning  it 
Those  who  have  seen  the  handsome  occurs  to  him  to  say  his  prayers, 
interior  decorations  of  the  reception-  when  the  whole  of  the  enchanted 
rooms  of  the  president  in  Magdalen  palace  vanishes  in  a  thunder-clap, 
College,  Oxford,  may  form  an  idea  and  he  awakes  up  on  the  wet  ground 
of  .  the  nature  of  the  decorations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wart- 
thongh  those  at  the  Wartburg  are  burg,  amazed  and  confounded,  in 
naturally  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  midst  of  an  astonished  circle  of 
The  fresco  paintings,  composed  of  his  friends.  His  habits  from  this 
subjects  from  its  history,  would  be  time  forth  become  very  odd :  he  is, 
the  most  attractive  part*  to  the  however,  silent  as  to  his  adventure 
stranger.  In  the  opera  of  Tann-  or  dream,  until  the  time  when  the 
hdriaeT^  the  public  are  gratified  with  rival  minstrels  are  to  contend  for 
an  external  and  an  internal  view  of  the  laureate's  crown  in  the  hall  of 
this  gem  of  a  feudal  castle,  and  in  the  Wartburg.  In  the  singing  con- 
the  latter  case  with  a  fine  tableau  test  whioh  ensuses,  Tannhauser  bears 
representing  the  contest  of  the  min-  off  the  palm  in  the  poetical  descrip- 
strels.  The  interest  of  the  piece  tion  of  the  passion  of  love,  but  in 
turns  on  the  legend  of  Holda,  the  doing  so  inadvertently  admits  that 
Venus  of  the  Korth  in  days  of  he  has  been  in  the  Venusbei^.  The 
heathendooL  At  the  period  imme-  ladies  are  shocked ;  the  gentlemen 
diately  following  the  somewhat  cut  him  dead.  He  finds  huuself  a 
forcible  propagation  of  the  Gtwpel  moral  outlaw,  joins  a  set  of  pil- 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Qhris-  grims   who   are    ^^  going    over    to 
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Rome,'*  in  the  hopes  of  ohtaining  while  Fraalein  Rockel  is  a  perft>ct 
from  his  Holiness  penance  and  con-  impersonation  of  Cordelia.  On  the 
ditional  absolution.  The  saintly  occasion  of  the  representation  of 
princess  Elizabeth  remains  behind  that  stormy  and  exaggerated  piece 
and  prays  for  him.  In  dae  time  The  Hobhers  of  Schiller,  a  singular 
he  appears  again,  more  eccentric  and  scene  is  presented  in  the  Weimar 
miserable  than  ever.  The  Pope  theatre.  The  students  of  Jena  come 
has  refused  him  absolntion,  on  the  over  in  large  nambers,  and  sit  in  the 
ground  that  nothing  can  save  him  place  of  the  orchestra,  distinguished 
from  going  to  the  devil,  since  he  by  the  motley  caps  which  denote 
has  already  been  actually  there,  their  native  provinces.  Then  they 
In  a  fit  of  despair  he  calls  on  the  join  in  the  songs  which  occur  in 
lady  of  the  mountain,  who  appears  the  course  of  the  piece,  and  inter- 
with  outstretched  arms  in  the  back-  polate  one  or  two  of  their  own.  The 
ground.  At  this  juncture,  the  dead  full  burst  of  their  young  voices  is  a 
body  of  the  saintly  EKzabeth  is  fine  variation  of  the  usual  musical 
brought  in.  Her  prayers  have  saved  accompaniment.  This  eccentric  pri- 
him;  he  kneels  beside  the  corpse,  vilege  was  first  granted  to  the  stu- 
dies, and,  as  Venus  vanishes,  appears  dents  of  Jena  by  the  Grand  Duke 
hand  in  hand  with  the  fair  saint  in  Karl  August.  The  Weimar  theatre 
a  vista  of  glory.  The  moral  lies  in  does  not  correspond  to  its  world- 
the  triumph  of  the  prayers  of  a  good  wide  fame,  either  in  external  appear- 
loving  maiden  over  the  impractica-  ance  or  internal  decorations.  No 
bility  of  the  Pope,  and  is  considered  one  would  know  it  to  be  a  theatre 
to  imply  a  compliment  to  the  Re-  from  the  outside:  if  it  were  in 
formation.  In  this  indisputably  England,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
very  fine  opera,  the  part  of  the  be  a  kind  of  building  devoted  to 
princess  Elizabeth  is  most  appro-  the  miscellaneous  and  somewhat 
priately  sustained  by  the  quiet  and  incongruons  purposes  of  Exeter 
gentle  acting  of  the  ^rima  donna.  Hall,  or  perhaps  a  tabernacle  for 
Fran  Von  Milde,  while  the  very  g(X)d-  popular  Spurgeonism,  while  we  were 
looking  Fraulein  WolfiT  impersonates  ourselves  misled,  on  entering  Weim- 
the  Teutonic  Venus.  ar,  by  the  much  more  than  trivial 
The  practical  objections  to  these  appearance  of  the  pillared  building 
Wagnerian  operas  consist  in  the  ex-  of  the  Reading  Museum.  The 
pense  and  trouble  of  putting  them  on  double  statue  of  Schiller  and  Gkiethe 
the  stage,  as  contrasting  with  what  is  which  stands  before  it  in  the  Oari- 
required  for  those  of  simple  construe-  platz,  gives  it,  however,  a  dramatic 
tion,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  melody  character  which  it  does  not  possess 
to  harmony,  the  individual  voice  of  itself.  This  statue,  like  all  other 
being  generally  greatly  subordinated  statues  which  we  have  ever  seen  or 
to  the  tempestuous  music  of  the  heard  of  (except  that  of  the  superb 
band.  I  confess,  possibly  through  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin),  has 
ignorance,  that  Fidelio  and  the  Bar-  had  its  detractors ;  and  yet,  methinks, 
l^iere  di  Seviglia  give  me  more  plea-  it  is  a  work  of  art  which  improves 
sure,  even  when  sung  in  a  Gt^rman  upon  prolonged  acquaintance,  which 
translation.  What  is  called  in  Eng-  is  not  the  least  praise  which  can  be 
land  the  legitimate  drama  still  holds  given  to  a  work  of  art.  The  two 
its  own  at  Weimar.  Shakespeare  great  poets  are  plainly  clad  in  the 
reeeives  honours  which  are  seldom  usual  dress  of  the  period,  whose 
accorded  to  him  in  the  land  which  merits  are  of  a  negative  kind.  Oer- 
he  has  helped  to  make  immortal,  tainlv  a  Roman  toga  would  have 
The  adaptation  of  Winter's  Tale,  enveloped  them  more  grikcefaUy, 
translated  by  the  Intendant,  the  Herr  but  it  would  have  been  an  anachron- 
von  Dingclstadt,  is  truly  admirable ;  ism,  and,  so  far,  in  bad  taste.  The 
and  Lear  is  done  full  justice  to  by  statue  has  excited  ridicule,  because 
the  new  tragedian  Herr    Lehfeldt ;  GU)etbe  appears  to  be  taking  care  of 
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Schiller,  or  to  be  in  a  manner  his  woman  bom  of  woman  conid  poch 

keeper.     But  the  idea  is  perfectly  sibly  have  had  the  hard-headedness 

compatible  with  the  respective  char-  and   hard-heartedness  to  resist   the 

acters  of  the  poets,  and  with  their  fascinations  of  such  an  intelieotaal 

mutual  relations  while  alive.    Gk)ethe  Adonis. 

appears  master  of  the  world,  as  well  Besides  the  Goethe-Schiller  sta- 
as  thoroughly  at  home  in  it.  His  tue,  there  stand  in  the  public  spaces 
brow  is  open,  unabashed,  and  daunt-  of  th«  town  two  other  statues,  one 
less.  He  stands  well  qn  his  legs,  of  which  represents  Wieland  stand- 
and  his  portly  figure  indicates  a  ing  near  a  fountain  in  the  square 
sound  constitution,  good  lungs,  and  called  by  his  name,  a  kind  ot  anti- 
green  old  age.  His  manner  is  at  quated  beau  of  benignant  expres- 
once  composed  and  unrestrained,  sion,  and  otherwise  reminding  the 
Ho  stands  perfectly  upright,  and  beholder  of  Voltaire ;  and  the  other, 
yet  perfectly  at  ease.  On  the  Herder,  close  to  the  scene  of  his 
other  hand,  the  position  of  Schtller  labours,  the  large  church  of  the 
indicates  bodily  languor  and  weak-  town.  This  statue  appears  the  least 
ness,  combined  with  enthusiasm  remarkable  in  any  way,  but  it  pre- 
and  mental  vigour.  His  breath  ap-  sented  lately  a  very  quaint  appear- 
penrs  to  be  drawn  with  difficulty,  ance,  when  the  head  and  shoulders 
and  his  head  is  set  somewhat  for-  were  covered  with  snow,  being  as  a 
ward  on  the  shoulders.  His  brow  contrast  of  a  portentous  black 
and    face    appear   illuminated    with  aspect. 

intellectual    light,   while    the    traits        While    I    have    been  taking  yon 

betray    an    expression    of    physical  round   to  see  the  statues,   I   forgot 

pain.      He  is  in  the  world  but  not  the    interior   of   the    theatre.     The 

of  it,:  he  seems  to  be  stretching  out  Weimar  theatre,  though  not  beauti- 

of  it  in  endeavour   to  discover  the  fnl,   has  a  characteristic  which   has 

secrets    of   the    Infinite.     The    one  been  often  observed  before,  that  of 

just,  in  fact,  appears  the  complement  friendliness.      It  seems  by  its  con- 

of  the  other.     Tliey  typify  the  two  struction   to  make  the  whole  audi- 

schools    of    classical    and    romantic  ence  what  has  been  called    *'  cUUh 

poetry,    not    that    they  exclusively  gethery^     The  Grand  Duke's  box 

treated  of  subjects  belonging  to  one  par  excellence  is  in  the  middle,  op- 

or  to  the  other,  but  that  they  treated  posite  the  orchestra,  and  he  has  two 

all   subjects,  each  in   his  own  man-  other  private  boxes  at  ench  side  of 

ner  —  Goethe     sensuously,     Schiller  the  stage.     When  he  is  present,  and 

spiritually.     The   brotherly  embrace  supposed    to    be    present,     he    sits, 

of  the  group  denotes  that  there  can  as  also    the  Grand   Duchess    when 

be  no    sharply   drawn   division  be-  she  is  present,   in  the  exact  centre 

tween  the  two  schools;  and  in  fact  of  the  state  box.     The  right   and 

the  Word  schools  is  less  appropriate  left  balconies  diverge   on  each  side, 

than  that  of  tendencies  or  points  of  The  people  taking  places    in  them 

view.      On  the  whole,  there  is   no  are    supposed    to    be    in    the  oom- 

doubt  but  that  this  statue   greatly  pany    of    their    Koyal    Highnesses, 

ornaments  Weimar.     It  is  a  pity  that  and    therefore     in    evening    dress, 

there    are    not    more    resemblances  When  the  Grand  Ducal  party  arrive, 

of  Goethe  in  his  youth.      If  the  bust  they  all  rise  and  bow,  their    High- 

in  the  Weimar  library  be  an  authen-  nesses  bowing  to  the  right  and  left; 

tic  likeness,   and    not   an    idealised  and  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated 

one,   like  that  of  Lord  Byron    by  at  the  close  of  the    representation. 

Kossos  the    Greek,    he  must  have  When    their    Royal    Highnesses  are 

been  more  like  Apollo  than  at  least  present,   but    supposed    not    to    be, 

any  literary  man   who  ever  lived ;  they  sit  in  the  private  boxes,  and  in 

and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  like  manner  do  those    members  of 

able  to  turn  the  heads  and  hearts  the  audience  who  wish  to  be  incog ^ 

of  so   many    ladies,  but  how  any  taking  their  places  in  the  pit  or  the  or- 
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ohestra  stalls.  The  goda  in  the  gal-  public  enjoyment  of  the  Weimar- 
lery  are  the  best-behaved  Olympians  lans.  There  is  a  dab  called  the 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  tbrtane  to  ^^  Erbolang,''  or  Refreshment  So- 
know  of,  forming  a  perfect  contrast  ciety,  which  boasts  of  its  pleasure- 
to  the  screaming,  whistling,  bear-  garden  and  adjoining  builaings  on 
garden  of  an  English  gallery.  The  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the 
utmost  enormity  they  are  ever  guilty  barracks  stand.  On  fine  summer 
of  is  that  of  letting  fall  a  play-bill  evenings  the  members  sit  here  with 
or  two  on  the  heads  of  the  inhabit-  their  mniilies,  and,  once  a-week  at 
ants  of  the  nether  world.  As  for  least,  listen  to  tlie  band,  and  they 
the  actors  and  actresses,  they  are  may  dine  or  sup  in  the  shade  of  the 
personally  dear  to  the  spectators,  trees  in  the  open  air.  The  winter 
and  seem  more  like  private  friends  building  is  on  a  much  more  sump- 
than  artists  ministering  to  their  tnous  scale.  The  lower  story  is 
amusement.  If  they  do  not  sing  taken  up  by  a  series  of  rooms, 
well  or  play  well,  one  is  sorry  for  where  the  gentlemen  sit,  and  smoke, 
them,  but  there  is  not  a  thonght  of  and  play  billiards,  and  read  the 
expressing  disapprobation.  If  they  papers,  while  the  rooms  above  are 
surpass  themselves,  they  are  called  devoted  to  festive  purposes.  Of 
for,  and  receive  their  homage  grate-  them  the  large  ball-room  is  the  moet 
fully  and  gracefolly,  and  the  hearty  striking,  and  it  is  really  a  magniti- 
hand-clapping  expresses  less  sor^  cent  saloon,  fitted  up  in  exquisite 
prise  at  the  performance  than  love  taste.  The  walls  are  white  with 
of  the  performer.  In  connection  colon  red  cornices,  and  plafond^  and 
with  this  loving  relationship  be-  a  chaste  abundance  of  gilding, 
tween  the  stage  and  public  of  Wei-  White  casts  at  intervals  on  the 
mar,  is  the  entire  respectability  of  walls,  are  seen  in  delicate  relief  on 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  the  white  ground.  Musically  con- 
dramatic  body  at  Weimar.  Scan-  sidered,  there  is  rather  too  much 
dal  would  almost  as  soon  dare  to  echo  for  the  band,  but  the  human 
attack  the  established  clergy.  voice  is  heard  to  perfection.  In  a 
In  fact,  the  family- party  nature  smaller  room  are  given  those  quar- 
of  the  Weimar  theatre  makes  it  ,a  tet  concerts  which  are  probably 
not  much  greater  effort  to  feminine  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
feeling  to  appear  on  the  stage,  than  the  world,  and  seem  to  reveal  the 
to  act  at  private  theatricals  or  to  inner  mysteries  of  music — 
take  a  part  in  a  charade.    There  fs  »» untwisting  nil  the  cord*  that  tie 

so     much     good-feeling    that      Hett-  The  hidden  aool  of  harmony.*^ 

stedt,  the  favourite  comedian,  inter-  The  large   ball-room  was   never  so 

polates  jokes   on    his   fellow-actors,  glorious  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 

and  even  on   the    audience,   which  Schubert   festival  at  the  beginning 

are    invariably   well    received.       In  of  this  February.     This  was  a  very 

connection  with  all  this   good    be-  brilliant  affair.    It  opened  with  the 

haviour,  as  connected  with  the  per-  recitation  •f  an  ode  composed  for 

formances,  is  the  perfect  accessibility  the  occasion,    the    fair    tragedienne 

of  the  theatre.    Ladies  come  and  go  Fraulein    Rockel    being    chosen    as 

unattended  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the    officiating     muse.      This    was 

they  were  visiting    at    the    house  followed    by    a    concert,    in  which 

of  a  friend.    The  hats    and   cloaks  Liszt  himself  was  the  great    attrac- 

are  left  in  the  corridors  unticketed,  tion.     He  had  not  played  in  public 

and    nothing    is    ever    lost.      The  for     thirteen     years,    and    nothing 

theatre    at  Weimar  is  a  model  of  would  have  drawn  him  out  but  his 

what  every  theatre  ought  to  be  in  independent      good- nature     to     his 

everything  but  external  and  internal  brother-artists,     and    his    wish    to 

appearance,    which  might  certainly  make    the    festival    given    in    their 

be  improved.  honour  as  interesting  to  the  public 

And  the  theatre  is  not  the  only  as    possible.      The    Erl-Eing,    sung 
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by  Fran  von  Milde,  oonolnded  this  a  flat,  piney  raonntain,  oyerhaoging 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Sapper  the  basin  of  Weimar ;  the  Wartburg 
foHowed,  with  speeches  and  appro-  at  Eisenach,  and  the  country  villa 
priate  toasts ;  and  then  a  ball,  danc-  at  Wilfaelmsthat,  near  Eisenach, 
ing  being  kept  np,  as  is  nsaally  He  appears  to  inhabit  them  all  snc- 
said,  *with  great  spirit  till  a  late  cessively,  except  that  at  TieflPdrt, 
honr  in  the  morning.  Seldom  has  and  this  musi  leave  him  little  time 
it  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  for  foreign  excursions.*  There  are 
witness  so  much  talent,  wit,  and  other  small  places  which  belong  to 
even  beauty  concentrated  in  a  given  him,  and  where  he  occasionally 
space;  for  the  company  were  all  dwells — for  instance,  the  Roman 
artists  or  tlie  friends  of  artists.  House  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Wei- 
This  entertainment   was   chiefly  got    mar  park. 

np  by  the  musicians   and   theatrical        The  Court  at  Weimar  is  kept  up 
people.    But     the    painters    are,    I    with   all  the  ancient  etiquette,  and 
hear,  even   to  outdo  them   in  a  hal    a  full  staff  of  oflScials.    For  recep- 
costumiy  which  is  to  come  off  in  a    tions  the  palace  is  admirably  adapt- 
short  time.    The    painters   are    be-    ed,  forming  in  this  respect  a  great 
coming     also     an      institution      at    contrast  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Weimar.      The     Grand    Duke    has    palace  of  St.  James.    Everything  is 
succeeded  in  attracting  many  artists    conducted    here  with    the    greatest 
of  talent   to  his   little  cayntal,   and    order  and   decorum,  and   the  exoel- 
has    built    them    a    spacious    house    lence  of  the  arrangements  must  be 
in    a    quiet    situation,    where    they    chiefly  due  to  the  taste  and   tact  of 
occupy     convenient     studios.      Tho    the  presiding  nobleman,   the   Court 
central    situation    of   Weimar,   with    Marslial.     Through  him  all    the  in- 
respect    to    the    rest    of    Germany,    trod  notions    and  admissions  to    the 
favours    the    supposition   that,  with    Court  take  place.     Besides  the  more 
due     encouragement,     a    school    of    formal  receptions,  where  every  one 
painting    may    be    established    here    introduced    at  Court    is    bound    to 
which     will     almost    complete    the    appear,   if  not  prevented  by  illness, 
circle    of    the    arts.      Poetry    and    there    are    balls    and    concerts    on 
literature  is  an  exotic  of  more  deli-    stated    days,    to    which    the  Court 
cate    nature,    and  less   easily  trans-    Marshal      issues     invitations.      The 
planted.      Such      contingencies      as    concerts    are    either    given    in    an 
those  which   happened  in  the  time    obUmg  music  room  or  a  large  bjdl- 
of    Karl    August    are    raiv?,    when    room,  the  decorations  of  which  were 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Her-    superintended     by  Goethe     himself, 
der,  formed  an  unexampled  constel-    Liszt    is    the  presiding    genius   on 
lation.      All    that  a  prince  can  do    these  occasions,  and  a  repast  of  the 
under  the    circumstances    has    been    most  perfect  musical   enjoyment    is 
done,   and    is    done,  by   the    Grand    provided  for  the  assembled  guests. 
Duke  Karl  Alexander,  whose  means    In    the    intervals  of   the  entertain- 
are   of  course    limite<l,    and    in    all    ment,  their  Royal  Highnesses  make 
probability   do  not  exceed    those  of    a  tour  of  the  room,  and   address  a 
an  average  British    nobleman,  who    few  words  to  each  person  present — 
has    nothing    to    keep    up    but    his    a  self  imposed  duty  which  must  be 
pHck    of   foxhounds   and    his  yacht,    no  sinecure.     The  etiquette  chiefly 
and    his    town    and    country  resi-    consists  in    not   sitting  down  until 
dences.  their  Royal  Highnesses  are    seated, 

With  regard  to  residences,  the  in  never  turning  the  back  on  them. 
Grand  Duke  has  enough  of  them,  in  being  always  i  time  to  receive 
The  palace  at  Weimar ;  Belvidere,  them  when  they  c  ^me,  land  in  wait- 
two  miles  ofl^  commanding  a  view  ing  till  they  go.  Beyond  this,  there 
of  the  town ;  a  garden-house  in  the  is  little  formality. .  There  is  some- 
park  at  Tieffurt,  also  two  miles  off;  thing  in  the  arrangement  or  lighting 
the  sporting-box   on  the  Ettersbnrg,    of  the  rooms  which  gives  a  peculiar 
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bnlHanoy  to  the  company.    Nothing  becomes  a  mere  sign-boarc!,  with  no 
is  so  damaging  to  the  effect  of  most  house    of   entertainment  behind    it. 
social  assemblies    as    the    monoton-  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
ously  black  dresses    of    the  gentle-  bility  forms  a  caste,  whose  privileges 
men.     In  conseqaence  of  every  one  are   as  mysterious  as  those  of    the 
connected    witli    the  Court    in  any  Hindoo  Brahmins,  and   are  entirely 
way  wearing   a   handsome  nuiform,  unconnected    with    any  advantages 
almost  all  the  gentlemen  here  blaze  of  property,   education,  intelligence, 
with  colours,  stars,  and  orders,  and  or  evfen  good  looks.    Their  position 
vie  with  the  tasteful  dresses  of  the  with    respect  to   the    bourgeoisie   is 
ladies    in    pictorial    effect.     Uncon-  more  like  that  of  the  Romnn  Patri- 
nected    gentlemen    appear  in    plain  cians  vie-a-vis  of  the  plebeians  under 
evening  dress,  with  the  addition   of  the    republic,  when  the  latter    had 
a  chapeaU'hrds  and  sword.  obtained  a    share  of   all    privileges 
The  balls  are  conducted  much  as  but  certain   family  religious  ceremo- 
the  concerts  are,  except  that  at  a  nials.      Intermarriages    occasionelly 
certjiin  hour    a    number    of    round  take  place    between    the    vone   and 
tables  are  brought   in  with  marvel-  ^^  non-vona,''^  though    they  generally 
louB  celerity  by  the  staff  of  servants,  give    rise  to  some  family   bullying, 
ana  a  light   but  elegant    supper  is  except    in     cases    where     plebeian 
served   upon   them ;   the  appearance  wealth    is    a    compensation   for  the 
and  disappearance    of   these    tables  mesalliance.      In    such    cases,  if   a 
suggesting  the  rapidity  with  which  Eerr  von  marries  a  Fraulein   new- 
such   matters  are  managed    on  the  von^  the  daughter  is    admissible  to 
stage.     The  only  pt>s^ible  exception  Court,    but    not    the    mother;    the 
which  can  be    taken  to    the   Wei-  daughter      being      thus      accounted 
marian  Court  parties  applies  to  the  worthier  than   the    mother,  as    the 
preponderance     of    gentlemen    over  husband   is  worthier  than  the  wife, 
ladies,     which,    even    although    the  With   all  respect  for  feudal  institn- 
ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  present  tions,  I  cannot    help  tbinkicg    that 
fashion,   make    as  much    of    them-  this  arrangement    is  somewhat    un- 
selves    as     possible,     prevents     the  chivalrous,  as  although,  in  the  Latin 
rooms  from  being  thorouglily   filled,  grammar,  we  are  told  that  the  mas- 
This    is    i)artly  owing    to    the  fact  culioe  gender  is   more  worthy  than 
that  only  those  Gt'rman  ladies  who  the  feminine,   this  can    scarcely   be 
have  some  title  of  nobility,   includ-  said   to   be  the    case,   according    to 
ing  the  not  very  significant  "«<?7i,'*  the    usages    of    the    best    civilised 
are,  in    fact,,  admis^^ible    at  Court;  society.     It  must  be  a  disadvantage 
while  many  gentlemen  are  qualified,  to    every    society,    especially    in    a 
by  an  ofincial  rank,  wliich  they  seem  small    place,    to    find    any  artificial 
to  bo     unable    to   communicate    to  barrier  in   the   way  of  jieople  who 
their  wives  and  daughters,  notwith-  like    and     sympathise    with     each 
standing  the  fact  that  the^'  are  able  other  being    as    agreeable    to    each 
to  communicate  the  official  title  in  other  as  possible;  for,  after  all,  the 
all    its    fulness — ^sometimes,    indeed,  sole  object  of  society,  in  the  lighter 
to  an  extent  which   forms   the  sub-  meaning    of    the    word,    is   mutual 
ject  of  ridicule  on  the  stage.     This  enjoyment.    For    all   this,   however, 
JSo/'fdJiigkeit,  or    Court    cipability,  I    think    a  German    court   a    good 
is  one  ot  the   "  Coaas    de  Espana^^  thing.    A  circle  is  always  salutary 
of    Germany,  which   is  rather  ditfi-  wh^re   every  tme   is   obliged  to  ex- 
cult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand,  ercise  self-control,  and  where  people 
In   Enirland   nob  ity  is    a    personal  are  especially   obliged    to  discipline 
matter,  and  althc  agh  John  Bull  has  the  tongue,  that  root  of  almost  all 
no  particular  disrespect  for  the  con-  fan]ily  misery  and  social   bickerings. 
nectioris   of  peers,  yet   it   is  always  It  does  the  same  sort  of    good   to 
thought  that  a    title   requires    pro-  people  that  a  military  or  university 
perty  to  keep   it    up,  otherwise    it  education  does  to  a  man,  obviating 
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habits    of     slovenlines?,    and     un-  ing  in   tlie  presence  of    ladies.    It 

punctuality  in    manners,   dress,   and  seems  to  me  that  the  final  cause  of 

hours.     And  if  the  Courtcapability  the  use   of    tobacco  is,   consolation 

was   entirely  abolished,  a  little  do-  for  the  absence  of   female  society ; 

mestic  court   like  that  of  Weimar  unless  the  ladies  smoke  likewise,  it 

might  have  some  trouble  to  protect  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  intrude 

itself    against    obtrusive     vulgarity,  it?<elf. 

as  any  distinction  founded  on  real  The  principal  promenade,  where 
merit"  would  be  much  more  in-  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Weimar 
vidious  than  one  which  is  firmly  displays  itself,  is  the  Belvidere  Allde 
conventional.  One  only  regrets  in  the  Home  Park.  This  avenue 
that  some  method  cannot  be  found  connects  Weimar  with  the  Grand- 
of  equalising  the^  ladies  and  the  Ducal  villa  of  Belvidere,  which  is 
gentlemen,  and  thus  removing  a  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  the 
social  solecism,  and  giving  an  ad-  town  and  the  sunset  on  the  one 
ditional  reinforcement  of  lustre  and  side,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ilm  on 
loveliness  to  the  already  brilliant  the  other.  The  park  of  Weimar  is 
Court-circle  of  Weimar.  And  here  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Grermany. 
I  cannot  help  placing  myself  in  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  park, 
opposition  to  the  gifted  author  of  as  well  as  the  rest,  are  open  to  the 
the  Life  of  Goethe  with  respect  public,  who  are  admitted  close  to 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Weimarian  the  windows  of  the  residence  ;  the 
women.  Certainly  some  time  has  only  limitations  of  these  privileges 
elapsed  since  his  observations  were  consistin;^  in  a  code  of  rules  as  to 
made,  and  one  generation  of  female  deportment  in  general,  and  absti- 
bloora  only  too  quickly  follows  nence  from  pulling  the  feathers  out 
another,  so  that  matters  may  have  of  the  peacocks  in  particular — a  pro- 
in  reality  changed  since  his  resi-  viso  whicli  seems  as  nearly  to  indi- 
dence  in  Weimar.  The  girls  of  the  cate  the  prior  existence  of  a  colony 
labouring  classes  have  the  disad-  of  young  Englishmen  at  Weimar, 
vantages  which  in  most  countries  as  the  naked  footprint  on  the  sand 
they  labour  under,  making  beauty,  assured  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  oon- 
except  in  early  youth,  a  rare  excep-  temporaneous  existence  of  savages, 
tion  ;  but  in  the  classes  of  easy  Close  under  the  palace  the  river  Ilm 
means,  I  do  not  know  any  place  of  flows  under  two  bridges,  by  one  of 
the  size  where  there  is  more  pretti-  which  are  some  picturesque  mills ; 
ness,  if  not  positive  beauty,  than  then  expands  into  a  silent  reach  under 
at  Weimar.  And  this  I  attribute,  great  trees,  with  a  surface  only  bro- 
not  to  any  superiority  of  race  over  ken  by  the  leaping  of  trout  and  gray- 
other  German  towns,  but  to  the  ling — 
^''dolce  far  niente^^  of    Weimarian 

life.     The  case  would  be  better  still  "^  «^''«*°^  ^^<^  "^^^^  scarcely  Beem  to 

as  regards  beauty  and    her    sister  And^t\hej  pass,  like  happiness,  away ;" 
health    if    the    rooms   were  better 

ventilated    in   the  winter,   and  the  then,    as  we   follow  it    up,  rod  in 

tobacco  -  smoke    of    the    gentlemen  hand,    wind^   through    the  varying 

was  less  obtruded    on  the   delicate  scenery  of  the  park,  cutting  a  deep 

respiratory    organs    of    the    ladies,  channel  in  clayey  banks,  the  nature 

who  by  no  means  exercise  the  same  of    which  causes  the  water  to  be 

salutiiry    control    over    the    cloud-  seldom  quite  transparent,  or  even  in 

eompellers  that  they  do    in    Great  good  condition  for  fishing.  At  a  little 

Britain.     I    forgot    to    enumerate,  distance  on  one  side  is  the  garden- 

among   the  moral  advantages  of  a  house,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 

court  in  a  German  town,  that  it  is  great  Goethe,  and  still  belonging  to 

good  that  there  should  be  one  plaoe  his    grandson ;    on    the  other,   the 

where   gentlemen   have  to  stay  for  little  root-house  whence  Karl  August 

some  hours  together  without  smok-  is  said  to  have  tel^apbed   to  the 
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poet  when  he  wanted  him  to  pass  a  with  valour,  is  a  great  addition  to  the 

social    evening   with    him.    Higher  liveliness  of  the  town,  as  it  stands 

up  on  the  right  is  a  kind  of  chnrch-  and  plays  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 

like  building,  where  is  a  grand  sit-  excepting  when    the    frost    is    too 

ting  statue  of  Goethe,  the  only  sole-  severe  for  the  wind-instruments,  in 

cism  about  it  being  a  little  Psyche,  the  square  of  the   Grand-Ducal  pa- 

or  genius  of  poetry,  in  proportion  a  lace. 

full-grown  woman,  but  in  relative  The  markets  are  occasionally  a 
size  an  infant.  Higher  up,  the  river  scene  of  great  gaiety,  and  the  dresses 
becomes  more  rapid,  till  we  find  our-  of  the  country-people  may  then  be 
selves  at  the  village  of  Oberweimar,  seen  to  advantage.  The  most  re- 
distinguished  by  an  antique  church  markable  of  them  is  the  wool-mar- 
with  a  curious  porch,  and  a  pure  ket,  held  in  the  autumn  in  the  park 
stream  flowing  under  and  out  of  the  itself,  booths  being  erected  there, 
tower.  •  with  round-abouts,  and  temporary 
Then  we  follow  the  river,  up  shops,  and  every  otber  accessory 
through  a  succession  of  pretty  vil-  which  can  be  thought  of  calculated 
lages  and  deep  rich  meadows,  to  to  amuse  the  multitude  and  ruin 
Berka,  where  it  begins  to  out  its  the  grass.  This  would  form,  with 
way  through  steep  hills  that  de-  the  tower  and  remaining  walls  of 
serve  the  name  of  mountains,  and  the  old  scbloss  in  tbe  background, 
from  thence  to  Tannroda  and  Kra-  a  thoroughly  good  subject  for  a 
nichfeld,  places  conspicuous  for  the  painter ;  and  there  are  many  such 
remains  of  castles,  until  it  becomes,  scattered  about  the  park.  Amongst 
at  Ilmenau,  a  thorough  mountain  others,  that  place  under  the  bridge 
stream,  and  is  traced  to  the  source  where  the  limpid  brook  flows  into 
amongst  the  hiirhest  woodlands  the  Ilm,  and  the  washerwomen  con- 
of  tbe  forest,  wliich  rise  to  the  gregate  to  get  up  linen  and  gossip, 
heights  of  the  highest  Cumberland  To  come  to  more  practical  matters 
mountains,  but,  from  being  thickly  than  painting,  some  of  your  friends 
covered  with  trees,  are  far  less  may  wish  to  know  what  kind  of 
Alpine  in  aspect.  If,  on  the  con-  place  Weimar  is  to  live  in  for  emi- 
trary,  we  follow  the  Ilm  down-  grants  from  Great  Britain.  The 
wards  from  Weimar,  it  leads,  under  first  thing  is  to  find  room  or  rooms 
the  beautiful  wood  of  the  Webicbt,  there  ;  all  the  best  apartments  are 
to  the  village  and  park  of  Teiffurt,  instantly  secured.  The  flittings 
and  so  on  to  its  junction  with  the  generally  take  place  on  the  quarter- 
limpid  and  legendary  Saale,  the  days,  and  people  seem  to  change  their 
river  which  confers  so  much  beauty  residences  very  often :  this,  with 
on  the  sites  of  Rudolstadt  and  Jena,  the  fact  that  there  are  no  porters' 
The  park  at  Weimar  is  rendered  ac-  lodges  to  the  houses,  makes  it  ex- 
cessible  in  every  direction  by  wind-  ceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  any 
ing  and  well-ordered  walks,  some  of  one's  address ;  and  one  may  know 
them  overarched  by  fantastic  trees,  a  friend  long  and  well  before  one 
and  presenting  the  choice  of  com-  has   succeeded,   in  sporting  phrase, 

ry  or  solitude.    There  is  one  area,  in  running  him  to  earth.    It  is  a 

particular,  remarkable    for    its  part  of  Weimarian  etiquette  to  have 

stately  trees,  where  the  troops  are  no  address  on  a  visiting-card,  as  it 

paraded,  and   look  remarkably  well  is  considered   that   a  friend  compli- 

against   the  foliage   in    their    neat  ments    you    by  having    had  some 

dark-green  uniform,  set  off  by  their  trouble  to  find  you  out.    The  oom- 

brass-bound  helmets  and  their  glit-  mon  method  for  a  foreigner  to  get 

tering  arms.     These  troops,  though  into  society  is,  the  sooner  after  his 

most  of  them  rather  boyish  in  ap-  arrival  the  better,  to  hire  a  carriage 

pearance,  display  a  drill  which  re-  at  the    Erbprinz    (not  a  one-horse 

fleets    great   credit  on  the  officers ;  conveyance,  as  that  is  considered  to 

and  the   band,  which  inspires  them  convey  an  insult  as  well  as  a  visitor), 
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to  provide  a  commissionaire  with  all  classes  than  hy  the  association 
white  gloves,  if  you  have  no  ser-  of  painters  with  painters,  musicians 
vants,  and  to  leave  cards  on  the  with  musicians,  scholars  with  scho- 
whole  town.  These  cards  are  re-  lars,  and  the  like;  for  there  is  an 
turned  by  those  who  wish  to  form  inevitable  tendency  in  such  associa- 
your  acquaintance,  and  are  in  them-  tions  to  what  we  'commercially  call 
selves  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  talking  shop.  In.  this  respect,  how- 
than  an  announcement  of  your  ex-  ever,  I  should  fancy  that  Weimar  is 
istence.  Bat  the  ceremony  is  a  much  as  other  phices,  neither  better 
diflSicalty  to  British  pride,  which  nor  worse;  but  in  Weimar,  one  re- 
prefers  having  its  acquaintance  grets  more  than  elsewhere  the  exist- 
sought  in  the  first  instance.  The  ence  of  sets,  because  the  society 
society  of  Weimar  might  be  as  agree-  seems  to  have  exactly  the  elements 
able  as  any  other  to  be  found  in  the  which,  mixed  in  dne  proportion, 
world,  and  even  more  so,  from  the  would  make  it  perfect.  It  must  be 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  place,  recollected  that  Paradise  itself  only 
but  that,  from  the  inherent  perver-  contained  a  single  human  pair,  who, 
sity  of  human  nature,  or,  to  take  a  as  they  had  neither  children,  ser- 
more  charitable  view  of  the  matter,  vants,  nor  friends,  must,  at  least  dur- 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  ing  the  time  of  their  innocence,  have 
mind  to  classification,  it  will  divide  gone  far  out  of  their  way  to  find  a 
itself  into  sets,  just  as  a  Christian  cause  of  disunion.  With  regard 
community  cannot  consent  to  live  to  Weimar's  desirability  as  a  Con- 
together  in  nnity,  without  dividing '  tinental  residence  for  self-exiling 
itself,  according  to  certain  norai-  English,  I  have  only  to  repeat  the 
nal  difiercnces,  into  denominations  observation  of  the  ancient  sage, — 
or  sects ;  so  no  society  of  intelligent 

and    educated    people    can    be    found  "  Ccelam  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare 

who  will  be  consent  to  associate  with  currant"  ^  • 

one  another  merely  on  the  ground  of 

the  mutual  pleasure  derivable  from  Foreigners  have  the  advantage  of 
social  intercourse,  but  must  cut  it-  being  generally  well  received  by  the 
self  up  into  little  sections,  each  of  upper  classes  of  a  place,  partly  as  an 
which  plumes  itself  on  excluding  object  of  curiosity,  and  for  the  sake 
the  rest.  The  inferior  animals,  when  of  an  exercise  in  languages;  and  the 
suflSciently  fed,  though  by  nature  disadvantage  of  being  objects  of  dis- 
accustomed to  prey  on  one  another,  like  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated 
may,  by  some  trouble,  be  got  to  live  — a  dislike  which  expresses  itself 
together  in  one  cage,  and  to  be  partly  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
shown  as  a  happy  family ;  but  with  good  domestic  service,  partly  in  ex- 
the  human  race  it  is  unfortunately  posing  them  to  petty  cheating  in 
true,  that  increased  familiarity  dealings  with  tradespeople  and  ar- 
breeds,  if  not  contempt,  dislike,  and  tisans;  and  an  Englishman  always 
ends  sooner  or  later  in  disruption,  labours  under  the  peculiar  disad- 
One  social  division,  that  effected  by  vantage  of  belonging  to  a  nation 
similiarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  unpopular  from  its  wealth,  and  po- 
certainly  seems  natural  and  health-  sition,  and  supposed  haughtiness — 
ful ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whe-  faults  which  are  apt  to  be  visited  on 
ther  that  perfect  relaxation  from  the  very  humble,  and  by  no.  means  ar- 
labour  of  life  which  is  one  of  the  rogant,  individuals  like  your  loving 
ends  of  social  intercourse  is  not  to  friend 
he  attained  rather  by  a  mixture  of  Tlkpolemtjs. 
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PART  XV. 

CHAPTER  3LVII. — MR.   POCOCK   ON   SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 

Through    the    inflaence    of    the  and    here    and    there    some    lordly 

portly  Pocock,  who  was  immediately  mansion,   seen    through    a   vista  of 

recognised   hy   the  railway  oflBcials,  its    ancestral  woods.      Let    toDrista 

and  treated  with  a  degree  of  almost  and  romancers  and  adorers  of   the 

superstitious  respect,  we  obtained  a  wild  and  the  sublime  say  what  they 

carriage  for  ourselves,  and  were  soon  please,  there  is  nothing  that  recom- 

ia    full    career    towards    the  north,  mends  itself  more  to   the  eye    and 

The  great  man  did  not  appear  in-  heart    than    the     rural    scenery    of 

olined  for  immediate  colloquy ;  for,  England. 

having  drawn  a  travelling-cap  over        I  let  down  the  window  to  enjoy 

his  eyes  and  swathed   his  limbs  in  the  morning  air  that  blew  so  whole- 

a  thick  rug,  he  lay  back  in  a  corner,  somely    on    my    temples,    and    the 

and  in  a  minute  or  two  gave  token,  change    of     temperature     instantly 

by  a  nasal  melody,  that  the  muses  roused  Mr.  Pocock. 
were    haunting   him    in    Lis    sleep.        *' Morrow,  sir ?"  said  he.    "I  hopes 

Davie  Osett  was  disposed  to  be  lo-  you've  rested   well.      Pve  had    my 

quacious ;  but,   finding  that    I    was  forty  winks,  and  feel  all  the  better 

somewhat  niffgardly  in  my  replies —  for  it." 

for  my  thoughts  were  still  occupied        "  I  fear,  Mr.  Pocock,  that  I  have 

with  the  exciting  events  of  the  day  somewhat  disturbed  your  slumbers." 
— he  desisted,  took  a  hearty  pull  at        "Not  in  the  least  ways.    I  allers 

a  spirit-flask,  and   after  humming  a  like  to  look  about  me  a  bit  before 

stanza  or  two,  without  the  slightest  breakfast — specially  in  the  country, 

pretensions  to  a  tune,  in  honour  of  which  is  inwigorating.    There's  no 

"  bonnie  Jean,"  he  emitted  a  preter-  denying  that  it's  a  pretty  thing  to 

natural  yawn,   and  also    succumbed  see  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  green 

to  Morpheus.     It  was  long  before  I  fields,  fattening  up  before  they  come 

could    sleep.      My    brain    was    too  to  London,  which  is  their  especial 

much   excited  ;    and    yet,   somehow  destination ;   and   Pm   one  of  those 

or    other,   I    could    not  reduce  my  who  thinks  that  the  agricultural  in- 

thoughts  to  order.      When  ponder-  terest  ought   to   be  supported.    For 

ing   over    ray  interview  with    Mr.  all  that  the  League  chaps  can  say 

Beaton,  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  — and   a    precious    lot    of    gabblers 

Lumley  interposed  ;     and  then   the  they  are — it  is  the  bones  and  beef 

harsh   croak  of  Ewins  would  strike  of    the    nation ;    and    vot's    liberty 

in,  forming  altogether  a  most  strange  without    beef    and    beer  ?    I    hates 

and  disagreeable  medley.     At  last  I  innowations ;    and     though     I    am 

fell  into  a  doze;  and  when  I  awoke  town-bred,  no  .man  will  persuade  me 

the  sun    had    arisen,   and  we   were  that  the  whiff  of  a  hay-field  isn't 

speeding    through    a    country    un-  sweeter  than   the  smoke  of   a  fac- 

known  to  me,  but  very  beautiful —  tory." 

rich   meadows,  with  thick   irregular        "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Po- 

hedgerows,    wherein    kine,   such   as  cock  ;   but  I  should  have   expected 

Ouyp  miglit  have  taken  for  a  study,  that  gentlemen    of    your    profession 

were     ruminating — on    either    side  would  have  taken  a  different  view." 
picturesque      villages,     with      their        "Ah,  you  mean  because  the  best 

quaint  old  gables  and  church  spires ;  part  of  our  business  comes  from  the 
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other  quarter?  Well,  that's  true,  lip  with  more  delicate  sarcnsm  than 
It's  the  rogues  and  swindlers  that  did  Pocock  when  I  hazarded  the 
gives  us  work,  and  they  are  for  the  above  interrogatory, 
most  part  to  be  found  in  the  big  "  If  there  vos  oominon-sense  ^in 
towns.  I  don't  deny,  master,  that  the  world — ay,  as  much  as  there  is 
I  likes  to  see  trade  brisk.  It's  a  timber  in  the  head  of  my  valking- 
duU  thing  to  be  picking  one's  nails,  staff — I'd  be  sitting  tliia  blessed 
and  doing  nothing ;  and  I  allers  day  in  Parliament,  as  member  for 
likes  to  hear  of  a  good  bit  of  bur-  South wark  or  the  Tower  Hamlets ; 
glary  or  a  stunning  plant  that  re-  'stead  of  which  they  returns  fellows 
kvires  a  man  of  gumption  to  ferret  as  is  all  slack-jaw,  without  von  par- 
it  out.  It's  in  them  sort  of  cases  tide  of  gumption.  It's  there  I 
that  a  man  can  show  his  real  parts  ;  should  be,  master,  if  they  know'd 
and  it's  a  happiness  to  know  that  the  right  man  for  the  right  place; 
the  sporting  prospects  is  good,  as  and  I'm  blessed  if  I  wouldn't  asto- 
they  say  in  BelPs  Life  when  cob-  nish  the  big-wigs  I  See  here,  now. 
foxes  is  plenty.  I  ought  to  be  thank-  It's  the  fashion  nowadays  to  shove 
ful  for  the  blessings  vouchsafed,"  everything  else  aside  to  make  way 
added  Pocock,  piously,  "  for  I've  no  for  trade  and  commerce,  which  is 
end  of  covers  to  draw,  and  am  sure  about  as  sensible  a  thing  for  a  great 
of  a  find  in  each  of  them,  though  my  country  to  do,  as  if  I  vos  to  order 
district  does  not  extend  far  beyond  every  other  kind  of  wehicle  off  the 
the  liberties  of  London."  street    'cause  of   a  big  adwertising 

"  Then,  I  suppose,  you  know  most  van  that  goes  nigh  for  to  choke  up 

of  the  rogues  by  head-mark  ?"    »  the   thoroughfare.     Trade's  a  werry 

"  Lord  love  your  greenness,  no  I  goo<l  thing,  but  it  can  take  care  of 

I  leaves  that  to  the  regular  police,  itself,    and    doesn't    rekvire    a    vet 

I  takes  no  note  of  coves  that  has  nui^o,  which  is  vot  Sir  Bobby  pre- 

three    black    chalks    against    their  tends  to  be.     Fact  is,  people  are  in 

name,  and   is   to  be    conwicted    on  too  great  a  hurry  by   half   to  get 

common  evidence.     That's  subordi-  rich.     They  won't  allow  for  the  grow- 

nates'    duty.      In    coui-se,   I    knows  ingtime,  which  is  clean  contrary  to 

some  of  the  poor  things,  and  they  nature ;  and  that's  vot  makes  rascals, 

knows  me,  and  allers  touches  their  and  finds  work  for  gentlemen  of  my 

hats  to  me  in  the  street ;   but  they  profession." 

don't   bolt   round    corners,   as   they  **Then  you  don't  approve  of  the 

would  do  if   they  saw  a    common  go-ahead  principle,  Mr.  Pocock  ?" 

peeler.     They  say   to  von    another,  "Not  Avhen   the  devil   holds  the 

'  That's  the  great  Mr.  Pocock,  at  the  stakes,"  replied  the  detective  officer, 

head    of    his    profession  —  he's    on  **  In  my   young  days,  a  chap  who 

the  look-out  for  swells,   and    don't  expected   to    get    on    in  tlie  world 

trouble    hisself  with  cly-faking,    or  began  life  as  a  shopman  or  a  clerk, 

sich-like ;'    and    no    more    I    does,  worked  hard,  didn't  trouble   hisself 

If  a  gentleman  will  leave  his  baud-  about  finer3\  took  his  pint  of  beer 

kerchief  half  out  of  his  pocket,  it's  and   a    stroll    into    the   country  on 

ho  business  of   mine  to  look  after  Sundays,    and    if   his    master    gave 

it ;   and   I  don't  keep  an  insurance  him   a  rise  of   five   pounds  in    his 

office    for    tickers.      I    hates    low  salary  was  as  happy  as  a  king.     He 

practice,    and    leaves    that    to   my  didn't  know  what  debt  was,  but  was 

juniors."  allers    laying    by  a   little ;    and    in 

"  But  if  you  take  no  cognisance  of  process  of  time  he  got  on,  became  a 

the  outcasts  of  society,  Mr.  Pocock,  foreman,  or  mayhap  was  taken  into 

where  can  you  find  an  adequate  field  partnership,   and    might    be   chosen 

for  your  genius  ?"  Deputy  for  his  ward.      Other  lads 

Not  Aristotle,  in  reply  to  some  than  Dick  Whittington   have    risen 

rash   question  of  his  juvenile  pupil  to  be  Lord  Mayors  from   quite  as 

Alexander,   could  have    curved    his  small  a  beginning.    But    that    sort 
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of  living  don't  suit  the  young  chaps  cent  as  babbies ;  ami  a  real  clever 

nowadays.    They  mnst  needs  dress  cove  that  has  brass  enongh   abont 

out  like  tip- top  swells,  go  to  casinos  him  can  persuade  them  of   almost 

and  theatres,  smoke  cigars,  and  take  anything.      But    I  vos  speaking  of 

lip  with   the  blowens.     Them    sort  the  smart  young  merchants.    They 

of  diversions  mns  away  with  cash,  are  a  lovely   set  of  pups,  and  no 

if  a  man*  has  it;  and  if  he  hasn't,  mistake!     They  have  their  country- 

vy  he  must  find  it  somewhere,  and  boxes,    and    their    mistresses,    and 

the    till's    conwenient.      Then    the  their  horses,  and    their    sideboards 

upper  kind  of  clerks,  they  want  to  of  plate,  as  fine  as  any  nobleman 

set  up  in   business  for  theirselves ;  in  the  land  ;    and  how  think  you 

and  as  they  have  no  capital,  they  they  manage  that?    Why,  by  credit, 

get  credit  from  the  banks,  hooking  which  is  just  like  wine  or  spirits — a 

in  their  uncles,  or  some  stupid  old  good  thing  if  taken  moderately,  but 

^'t>g6y»  to  be  security.     Then  at  it  the  devil  and  all  if  carried  to  excess, 

they  go,  driving  a  roaring  trade —  Well,  there  comes  a  time  of  pinch, 

buying    here,    selling    there  —  and  Bankers  get  nervous,  and  insist  on 

working  away  with  bills,  'stead  of  advances    being    paid    up.      8ome 

hard  cash,  which  is  the  fountain  of  of  the  chaps — ^who,  mind  you,  are 

all   prosperity.    Lord  love  you  I     I  the  grand   exporters — quietly  walks 

know  them  that  would    think    no-  into  the  Gazette;  not  allers  without 

tiling  of  taking  up  goods  to  the  ex-  having  made  some  little    provision 

tent    of    twenty    thousand    pounds,  which   it  would  bother  their  credi- 

and  sending  them  on  speculation  to  tors  to  find  out.    They  are  the  best 

China    or    the    Sandwich    Islands,  of  the  whole  lot,  for  they  pnnish  the 

That's  vot  they  call  a  dashing  busi-  joint-stock  banks,  who  wery  richly 

ness ;     and    the     Parliament    folks  deserve    it.     But   some    hold    on — 

look    at    nothing    but    the    export  swindle,  cheat,  and   forge — till  they 

tables,   mske    a    song    about    them,  have  ruined  every  soul  within  their 

and  Ikk  themselves  all  over,  like  a  reach,  and  then  make  a  bolt  to  the 

cat  before  rainy  weather,  for  delight  Continent    or    America,    leaving    a 

at  what  they   call   the  progress  of  written  statement  to  show  that  they 

the  country !     Vot  sij^nifiea  exports  are  the  wictims  of  unmerited  perse- 

if  they  ain't  paid  for?    Eh,  master?  cution.      It's    a  rum   world,    sir — a 

Wouldn't  a  word  or  two  about  that  rum  world  !  and  the  more  I  sees  of 

do  more  good   in   Parliament  than  it,  the  more  conwinced   am  I  that 

them  flummery  speeches  about  the  no  kind  of  reform  will  be  worth  a 

grand  principle  of  competition  ?"  button  unless   it    specially  provides 

**  Decidedly,  Mr.  Pocock — some  of  that  the  detective    profession    shall 

our  leading  statesmen  would  derive  be'  represented    in    the    House    of 

no  small  benefit  from  your  experience  Commons." 
and  advice."  "The  claim,  as  you  set  it  forth, 

"  That's  it,  master !     They  wants  Mr.  Pocock,  is  certainly  a  strong  one. 

the  eyes  of  a  detective,  and  knows  But  here  we  are  at  a  station  where 

little  or  nothing  of  what  goes  on  a  little  time  is  allowed  for  refresh- 

among    the    middle    classes.      And  ment ;   and  we  may  as  well  have  a' 

then    they    are    easily    gammoned  1  cup  of  coffee.    As  this  is  the  race-day 

They    make    a    show    of    knowing  at  Tadcaster,  we  must  look  for  scant 

about  trade  when  they  are  as  inno-  attendance  there." 


CHAPTER   XLVm. — THE   RACE-DAY   AT   TADCASTER. 

I  defy  even  the  sourest    puritan  crowd  pouring  along  to  witness  the 

to  approach   a  race-course   without  most     popular    sport    of    England. 

feeling  a  touch  of  that  excitement  And    nowhere    is    the    passion    for 

and  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  racing     more     strongly    developed 
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ban  in  Yorkshire,  that  Thessaly  of  sure  I     Yoa  mind  vot  I  say — obalk 

Britain,  famons  from  time  immem-  ont  your  own  line  of  operation,  and* 

ori^l  for  the  excellence  of  its  steeds,  stick  to  it  in  every  case ;  and  youVe 

and  not  without   traditions    of  the  certain  sure  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 

Centaurs.    As  we  approached  Tad-  profession     when    I'm    below    the 

caster,  all  was    bustle    and  oommo-  roots     of    the     daisies !'       Heaven 

tion.       Carts,    carriages,    gigs,    and  bless  him  I  I  loved  him  as  if  he  had 

various  nondescript  kinds  of  vehicle  been    my  father.     He    left  me  this 

—  all     thronged     to    excess  —  were  watch    and    onions,  and  the  tidiest 

moving  towards   the  course,  amidst  pair  of   handcuffs    that    ever    were 

a  dense  stream  of  pedestrianism ;  and  fastened  round  a  wrist  I'' 

there  was  as  much  waving  of  flags  Such    an    argument,    of     course, 

and  beating  of  drums  as  would  have  was    irresistible.     So  Davie    and  I 

sufficed     for     a     respectable     skir-  separated    from     our    Mentor,    and 

mish,  or,  at  all  events,  a  contested  betook  ourselves  to  the  Falcon  Inn, 

election.  which,  we  were  informed,  was  the 

We  had  agreed  to  part  company  hostelry    in    Tadcaster    where    we 

at    the    station ;     Osett    remaining  were  most  likely,  in  the  then  orowd- 

with  me,  while  Mr.  Pocock  was  to  ed  state  of  the  town,  to  find  toler- 

pursue  his  investigations    after    his  able  accommodation, 

own    fashion,  ascertain  what    were  The    Falcon    was    one    of   those 

the  headquarters  of  the  enemy,  and  queer    rambling    old    houses    which 

report  progress    before    making    an  Dickens    delights  to  describe,  with 

arrest.  wooden    balconies,    long    ill-lighted 

"  You  sees,  sir,"  said  that  able  passages,  rooms  shaped  in  utter  de- 
and  judicious  officer,  *' three  is  too  fiance  of  any  recognised  georaetri- 
many,  and  is  apt  to  incur  obserwa-  cal  figure,  and  occasional  flights  of 
tion,  which  is  to  be  avoided.  This  steps,  most  perilous  to  the  progress 
here  chap  isn't  by  no  means  a  of  the  unwary  or  inebriated  in- 
simple  sparrow,  but  a  wery  wide-  mate.  To  obtain  a  private  parlour 
awake  hawk,  up  to  all  manner  of  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  the 
trap ;  and  if  he  were  to  twig  vot  we  common-room,  into  which  we  were 
are  after,  he'd  be  up  and  away  shown,  was  crammed  full  of  the  in- 
before  we  could  lay  hold  on  him.  ferior  sort  of  sporting  men,  mingled 
Besides,  I've  to  see  one  or  two  of  with  jocks,  snatching,  before  pro- 
the  police  here — stupid  dolts  they  ceeding  to  the  race-course,  a  hasty 
are,  no  doubt,  but  vot  can  you  ex-  repast,  in  which  the  decoction  of 
pect  from  them  country  bumpkins?,  the  Chinese  herb  figured  less  con- 
— and  I  allers  gets  through  business  spicuously  than  beer  and  brandy, 
best  when  1  am  by  myself.  •  The  The  general  tone  of  the  conversa- 
best  hand  I  ever  know'd  in  our  tion  was  not  of  a  kind  that  in- 
profession— he's  dead  now,  more's  terested  me,  referring  as  it  did  to 
the  pity  —  used  to  say  to  me,  horses,  with  whose  merits  I  was 
'Pocock,'  says  he  —  *  Pocock,  my  absolutely  unacquainted;  besides, 
lad,  it's  my  adwice  to  you,  if  you  the  Yorifshire  dialect  was  foreign 
expects  to  be  a  great  man,  never  to  to  my  ear,  and  I  could  hardly  follow 
diwulge  your  plans  to  anyone,  but  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers, 
keep  your  tongue  in  your  cheek,  One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  that 
and  stick  to  them  like  wax.  I  if  a  magistrate  who  was  determined 
never  know'd  no  good  come  of  to  enforce  the  statutory  fine  for  the 
axing  another  chap  to  think  for  utterance  of  profane  oaths  had  been 
you.  It's  degrading,  Pocock,  to  'a  present,  he  might  have  carried  home 
man  vot  has  confidence  in  hisself.  as  much  silver  as  would  have  made 
Bonaparte  never  did  that;  and  he  a  handsome  centre-table  ornament, 
was  the  long- head edest  cove  that  Close  to  us  were  three  Yorkshire 
has  been  in  my  time.  My  eye  I  vot  betting-men,  along  with  a  jock  who 
a  detective  he'd  have  made,  to  be  professed  to  have  the  last  inforina- 
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.tioa;  and,  ia  the  midst  of  their  as  a  darning-needle;  and  he  kept 
confused  colloquy,  I  heard  mention  spying  at  the  folk  as  they  came  out, 
of  "SpeedwelPs  Hippodrome."  I  just  as  a  herd  would  do  if  he  thought 
was  instantly  on  the  alert.  a  strange  sheep  had  got  among  the 

"  He    stands    to    win,"    said    the    hirsell.     He  didna  put  himself  for- 
jock;  "but    it's    no    go.    I've  been    ward  either,  hot  keepit  close  behind 
out  on  the  sly,  and  seen  him  twice    a  hurley.     Nae  sooner  did   be  see 
at    exercise.      He's     showy,    has    a    Pocock,  than  he  gied  a  kind  o'  lauch 
good  stride,  and  will  stand  out  of    which     I    interpreted     to    mean— ^ 
the    ruck    at    first ;    but  when    he    *  Aha,  billie  I   you're  the  chield  that 
doubles    the    corner,    he    won't    be    I'm  looking  out  for;'  and  I  noticed 
able    to  keep  np   the    pace.     He'll    that  he  gaed   after    the    blawn-up 
go    in,    though,     very   narrow;    for    policeman — for,   after    a',    he's   nae 
two  horses  that  could  lick  his  head    better  than   that — but    aye  keeping 
off  are  made  safe,  that  I  happen  to    the  other  side  of  the  causeway*,  and 
know;    but    the    real   winner's    be-    whiles  turning    himstl'   heels-ower- 
yond  him,  and  he's  been  preciously    head,   as  if  he  were  sair  kittled  by 
tenced."      Here   the    jock    lowered    some  funny  notion." 
his  voice,   and    nothing    more  was        "  And  why  did  yon  not  mention 
audible     than    such     snatches    as —    that  sooner  ?"  said  I. 
**Tried  the    old    trick — a  ball  you        "What  would  have  been  the  use 
know  —  grooms    wide-awake — chap    of  that ?"  replied  Davie.      "Pocock' 
sleeping  in  the  stall.     Fifty   pound    couldna   have  gripj/it  the  laddie  for 
offered  for  a  quiet  look — got  a  taste    looking  at  him ;   and  if  he  had  the 
of  the  pump  tor  his  pains.    Poison-    will,   I  defy  him   to  have  done  it 
ed    oats — vet.    there    who    stagged    for    the    callant    wonld    hae    slipt 
the    trick — no  go.      Back    Locomo-    through   his  fingers  like  quicksilver, 
tive,    he's    sore    to    win;    and    I'm    Besides,   ye  heard    the    blether   be 
glad  of  it,  for    I    hate  Jews,    and    made  about    carrying    out  his    ain 
never  like  to  see  them  in  the  bet-    plans;   and  was  it    for  the  like  of 
ting- ring.      They're  not  safe  uus  to    me  to  hint  that  he  might  be  walk- 
deal  with,  for  they  split  and  never    ing  on  a  slide  ?    He  as  good  as  said 
stump     up.      Solomon  ?      Well,     I    to  us  that  he  wanted  nae  counsel  • 
dessiiy  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot ;    and  I  ken  weel  tliat  it's  perfectly 
but  I  never  heard  the  parson  say    useless  to  nudge  a  conceited  gowk." 
that  Solomon  had  the  sense  to  get        **  Nevertheless,   Davie,  you   ought 
up  races  at  Jerusalem.'*  to  have  mentioned   the  circumstance 

"You  hear  that,  Davie?"  said  I.  tome  at  once.  You  are  aware  that 
"Speedwell  is  here  for  certain,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  tliis  bnsi- 
and  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  ness,  else  we  should  not  have  been 
Pocock."  here   to-day  ;     and  when  I  requested 

"  I'm  no  just  sae  sure  about  your  assistance,  I  did  so  in  the  full 
that,"  replied  Osett.  "Yon  Po-  assurance  that  you  would  help  me 
cock  is  a  conceited  body ;  and  for  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
a'  the  brag  he  makes  about  his  Whereas  now,  at  the  most  critical 
cunning,  it  wouldna  be  sae  dooms  moment,  you — ^from  some  wliim  or 
difficult  to  cast  glamour  in  his  een.  absurd  dislike  to  a  man  who  has 
And  it's  no  impossible  that  he  may  been  forced  upon  me  as  an  agent, 
meet  wi'  his  match ;  for  I  observed  but  in  whose  sagacity  I  have  no 
something  as  we  came  out  of  the  great  faith — delay  communicating  a 
railway  station  that  makes  me  think  fact,  which,  according  to  your  own 
he's  been  expected  here  by  folk  that  admis:>ion,  may  defeat  the  object  of 
have  nae  fancy  to  shake  hands  wi'  our  journey,  and,  I  must  al^o  add 
him."  subject  me  to  the  deepest    mortifi- 

"  Why,  what  did  you  observe  ?"         cation." 

"There  was  a  wee  ragged  laddie  "Not  a  word  mair,  Mr.  Norman 
at  the  outer  door,  wi  a  face  as  sharp    — not  a  word    mairl"  cried   Osett 
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almost  convulsively.  "  I  see  I  was  pears  to  be  very  ill.  Is  it  anything 
wrong ;  but  you  havering  creature,  more,  think  you,  than  a  temporary 
Pocock,  fairly  broke  the  back  of  attack  for  which  brandy  may  bear  the 
my  patience,    and    I    couldna    help    blame?'* 

wishin;,'  to  see  his  dowp  come  down  "  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  girl, 
wi'  a  thud  upon  the  ice.  I'll  atone  **  brandy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
for  it  as  far  as  I  can.  Til  gang  The  poor  young  gentleman  has  been 
down  to  the  race- course,  try  to  see  in  a  bad  way  for  these  three  days, 
the  body,  and  warn  him  that  liis  and  has  seen  the  doctor  twice — ^a 
coming  has  been  observed.  Not  very  nice  old  man,  but  not  over 
that  I  think  that  will  better  us  ;  bright — who  gave  him  some  stuff  to 
but  my  conscience  smites  me,  Mr.  take.  But  it  has  done  him  no  good, 
Norman,  that  I  have  been  some-  and  I  think  he  is  getting  worse  and 
jwhat  to  blame  in  this  matter  ;   and    worse.'* 

I'd  rather  be  doukit  to  death,  as  "  Is  there  no  one  here  to  look  after 
tJie  auld  witches  were,  in  a  quarry-    him  ?"  said  I. 

hole,  than  have  it  said  that  I  injured  *^  Yes  ;  he  has  a  friend  who  some- 
you  by  Avord  or  deed."  times  comes  to  see  him,  but  does  not 

"  Make  haste,  then,  Davie  ;  and  put  up  here.  But  he's  not  of  much 
tell  Pocock  not  to  delay  the  an'est,  use,  for  he's  a  sporting  man,  and  is  al- 
if  he  has  any  reason  to  suppose  together  taken  up  about  horses.  In- 
that  his  person  has  been  recog-  deed,  I  wish  he  would  stay  away, 
nized."  for   the  young  gentleman  seems  al- 

Osett  having  departed,  I  requested  ways  worse  after  his  visits.  But  I 
to  be  shown  to  my  bedroom,  which  must  go  down  stairs  and  fetch  hot 
I  found  to   be    nothing    more   than    water." 

an  exceedingly  ill-furnished  closet,  "Stay  one  moment,  my  girl!"  cried 
originally  intended  as  a  dressing-  I,  a  horrible  suspicion  darting  across 
room  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  my  mind.  "  This  friend — what  sort 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a  of  looking  man  is  he?" 
door.  Whilst  making  some  slight  "Lank,  sir  I"  said  the  girl,  "I 
change  in  my  dress,  somewhat  disor-  don't  heed  gentlemen  much,  for  I've 
dered  by  the  night  journey,  I  was  got  my  own  work  to  attend  to.  But 
surprised  to  hear  a  low  moaning,  as  the  man  is  remarkable  enough,  though 
if  proceeding  from  some  one  in  bodily  no  way  to  my  liking.  He's  one  of  the 
pain  :  then  the  bell  in  the  next  room  flash  gentry — thick-set,  swarthy,  and 
was  rung  violently  ;  and  there  were  very  like  a  Jew." 
othersoundsindicativeof  deadly  sick-  *'  Speedwell,  for  a  thousand!" 
ness.  muttered  I. 

*'  Some  unlucky  fellow,"  thought  "  That's  his  name,  sure  enough  1" 
I,  "who  has  been  exceeding  over-  replied  the  girl,  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
night.  It's  little  of  the  races  he'll  **  I  wonder  how  you  came  to  find  it 
see,  judging  from  those  convulsive  out,  for  I  do  suppose  you  are  none  of 
efforts.      I  hope,  though,  this  sort  of    his  set." 

thing  is^not  going  to  last,  for  it  is  not  "  You  are  right  there,  my  girl, 
pleasant  to  hear  a  man  crowing  like  a  And  now  tell  me — is  not  the  name 
cock,  with  nothing  but  a  board  to  of  this  poor  young  fellow  Little- 
divide  us."  woo  ?" 

The  voice  of  a  maid-servant,  who-  "  Well  1  I  declare  you  are  a  very 
bad  replied  to  the  summons,  now  clever  gentleman  indeed  1"  replied  the 
caught  my  ear,  and  I  heard  her  say  chambermaid,  who,  like  many  others 
something  about  a  doctor.  The  an-  of  her  calling,  was  not  without  a  touch 
swer,  if  any,  was  inaudible,  but  the  of  coquetry.  "  How  you  do  find  out 
distressing  symptoms  still  continued,  secrets,  to  be  sure  I  Littlewoo  is  his 
Leaving  the  room,  I  encountered  the  name,  at  lea^t  that  is  on  his  portman- 
girl  in  the  passage.  leau.    La,  sir!  I  hope  you're  not  a 

'*  That    gentleman,"  said  I,  "  ap-    conjurer." 
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*'  You  may  rest  easy  on  that  score,  "  No  fear  of  that,"  said  L  "  He 
I  assure  you.  Now  go,  like  a  jrood  has  other  •things  to  think  of.  He 
girl,  and  fetch  the  hot  water.  Poor  is  down  at  the  course,  looking  after 
Littlewoo  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  horse,  entered  for  the  principal 
mine ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  no  one    race." 

to  look  after  hira  just  now,  but  your-  **  Will  his  horse  win,  think  you, 
self — and  I'm  sure  you  are  a  kind  Norman  ?  I — put  your  ear  close  to 
nurse — I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  step-  me — I  hate  the  man,  but  I  hope 
ping  into  his  room,  and  see  if  I  can  be  his  horse  may  win  ;  for  if  it  does 
of  any  service."  not — O    God  !      these     convulsions 

"  That's  very  good  in  you,  sir.  I  again  !"  And  the  poor  fellow 
know'd  you  were  a  real  gentleman  as  shook  and  writhed  so  dreadfully, 
soon  as  I  saw  you,"  said  the  chamber-  that  I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but 
maid.  direct  demoniacal  possession. 

As  Nerissa  was  becoming  rather  "  Where  is  the  landlord  ?"  cried 
confidential— I  may  remark  that  she  I  to  the  girl,  who  now  entered, 
was  a  bouncing  black-eyed  lass,  with  "  Desire  him  to  come  here  instantly, 
cherry  cheeks  and  a  roguish  smile —  Mr.  Littlewoo  is  worse  than  I  sup- 
I  thought  it  wise  to  terminate   the    posed." 

conversation  by  a  nod,  and  w^nt  "  Master  has  gone  down  to  the 
straight,  without  even  the  ceremony  races,  sir,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  and  I 
of  a  knock,  into  Little woo's  bed-  don't  expect  he  will  come  back  before 
room.  evening." 

I  found  the  poor  fellow  lying  on  "Most  unfortunate  I"  I  said.  "But 
liis  back,  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  tell  me — is  there  no  other  doctor  in 
exhaustion ;  and  I  was  shocked  to  the  town  except  the  old  man  whom 
observe  how  emaciated  and  spent  was  you  mentioned  as  having  been  here 
his  appearance.  He  did  not  look  at  already  ?  We  must  have  immediate 
me  when  I  entered  ;  but  v^hen  I  medical  assistance." 
placed  my  hand,  rather  through  in-  "  Why,  yes,  sir :  there  be  a  young 
stinct  than  design,  upon  his  wrist,  he  man,  a  Dr.  Menelaws  ;  only  he's 
muttered  feeebly —  not    in    much  practice  yet,  though 

"  Doctor,  I'm  very  much  worse  they  do  say  he's  very  clever.  He 
— awfully  sick.  The  stuff  you  sent  lives  just  in  the  next  street,  and  I 
has  done  me  no  good.  Sick — sick  I  daresay  youMl  find  him  at  home,  for 
O,  dear  me,  I  hope  I'm  not  going  to  he's  quiet  and  steady  like." 
die  I"  and  a  shudder  passed  through  "Well,  then,  you  stay  here  and 
his  limbs.  take  care    of   Mr.   Littlewoo    till  I 

"  I  hope  and  trust  not  I"  said  I,  in  return." 
a  tone  as  soothing  as  I  could  assume.  I  had  not  much  trouble  in  finding 
"  But  I  am  not  the  doctor.  Don't  the  small  surgery.  The  doctor  was 
excite  yourself.  I  am  yonr  old  friend  within  ;  and  in  him,  to  my  no  small 
Norman  Sinclair,  who,  hearing  that  surprise  and  delight,  I  recognised  my 
you  were  ill,  have  come  to  see  you,  old  college  chum,  Willie  Menelaws, 
and  stay  with  you  if  need  be.  We'll  along  with  whom  I  had  madefy  first 
get  you  put  to  rights,  old  fellow —  unfortunate  attempts  at  chemical  ex- 
never  fear ;  only  you  must  not  be  peri  men  t. 
cast  down."  The  urgency  of  the  occasion  left 

"  Ah!  Norman,"  said  Littlewoo,  little  space  for  greeting,  and  none  for 
turning  on  me  his  eyes,  which,  alas,  those  inquiries  which  friends  are  so 
were  hollow,  and  showed  no  lustre,  eager  to  pursue  after  being  separ- 
"  this  is  kind — very  kind  I  You  ated  for  years.  I  explained  to  Mene- 
have  always  been  a  true  friend ;  laws,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  the  state 
but,  wo  is  me,  I  have  let  the  devil  in  which  I  had  found  Littlewoo, 
prevail.  Hush  I  what  noise  was  that  I  and  we  hastened  back  to  the 
Are  you  sure  Speedwell  is  not  list-  Falcon, 
ening?"  The  more  violent  oonvnlsions  had 
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passed    away,    and    Littlewoo  was  I  went  for  the  bitters;   bnt  before 

now    comparatively    qoiet,    bat    so  coming  4nto  the  room  again,   hear- 

feeble  that  lie  could  ^ve  no  articu-  ing  Speedwell  speaking  earnest-like, 

late    answers    to    the    questions    of   I — I " 

Menelaws.      The     latter     made    a  "  Well  ? — go  on,  my  girl.    I  think 

minute    inspection,    asked     to    see  I    know  what  joa    were    about  to 

what  medicines'  had  been  given,  and  say.    You  stopped  to  listen — a  very 

examined  these  closely.  natural  thing,   and  quite   justifiable 

"  When  was  Dr.  Sloman  here  ?"  said  under  the  circumstances."          ^ 

Menelaws  to  the  girl.  %  ' "  Yes,  sir,  that's  just  what  I  did ; 

"  Last  night,  sir,  just  before  bed-  for  I  never  coald  abide  that  man's 
time.  The  gentleman  had  been  very  face,  and  I  heard  him  say — '  Non- 
sick  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  doctor  sense,  my  good  fellow — you  must 
gave  him  a  draught — that's  it  in  take  the  pills.  It's  Sloman's  orders, 
the  bottle  you  have  in  your  hand —  He'd  have  been  here  himself,  but 
and  desired  me  to  give  him  some  of  it  he  has  been  called  away  to  the 
every  hour.  I  gave  him  two  spoon-  country.'  " 
fuls,  and  then  he  seemed  relieved  and  "  And  what  followed  ? " 
fell  asleep."  "Mr.    Littlewoo    said    something 

"  Hum  I  "  said    Menelaws,  putting  that  I  did  not   hear,  but  the  other 

the  mixture  to  his  lips.     "  Henbane,  persisted,  and    I    suppose    the    pills 

I    think,    with    a    little    laudanum,  were    swallowed,   for   I    heard    the 

and    probably  some  fluid    magnesia,  young   gentleman    ask  for  a  mouth- 

Oome — the  old  gentleman  is  not  in  ful    of    water.    Then'  I   went    into 

his  dotage  yet.    I  don't  know  that  the  room,  and  gave  Speedwell   the 

he  could   have  prescribed   anything  bitters,    which    he    tossed    off,    but 

better.    Pray,  did  you  hear  him  say  liis  hand    was  shaking   very  much, 

what  he  thought  was  the  nature  of  the  Shortly  afterwards   he   went  away, 

illness?"  and    I    went    to    my   work  in   the 

"  I  think,  sir,  he  said  it  was  bile,  other  rooms.    Presently  I  heard    a 

Mr.  Littlewoo's  friend  was  present,  loud    scream    like,  and,  running  in, 

and  told  him  about  the  sickness."  found  Mr.  Littlewoo  all   drawn  up, 

"He  called  it  bile,  did  he?"  said  beating  the  bed  with  his  hands,  and 

Menelaws.     "  I  fear  I  must  eat  in  my  looking  very  wild.      That  lasted  for 

words:  he's  but  a  fool  and  a  fbgey  a  good  while,  and   then   he  became 

after  all.     And  was  that  the  last  me-  mortal  sick." 

dicine  given  to  him  ?"  "  Show  me  the  pill-box,"  said  Mene- 

"  It  was  the  last  he  got  from  the  laws, 

doctor,  sir ;  but  I  don't  thing  it  was  "  I  don't  think  there  was  a  box,  sir 

the  last  he  took."  — at  least  I  saw  none  in  the  room 

**  How  was  that,  my  girl  ?     Who  after  Mr.  Speedwell  left." 

gave  him  anything  else  ? "  "  Well,  my  good  girl,  I  am  much 

"  Why,    sir,   this    morning    about  obliged  for  your  information.    Pray 

eight  I  came  into   the  room,  found  remain  here  till  I  speak  a  word  or  two 

Mr.   Littlewoo    awake,    and    asked  with  Mr.  Sinclair.    You  have  a  room 

him  how  he  felt.     He  said  he  was  here?" 

ranch  better,  and  thought  he  would  "  Yes,"    said  I :     "  the     next     to 

be  able  to  get  up  in  the  course  of  this." 

the  day.    Just  then  his  friend — that  '     **  And    what    think    yon    of  the 

was  Mr.  Speedwell,  you  know,  sir  cas?"   I   said,  «as  soon  as  we  were 

— came  in,  looking  rather  flustered  alone. 

like,  and  asked  me  to  go  down  and  Menelaws  looked  very  grave, 

fetch  him  a  glass  of  bitters  from  the  "  To  say  the  truth,  Sinclair,  I  am  not 

bar.     I  somehow  took   it    into  my  very  willing,  without  knowing  t^omo- 

head  that  he  wanted  to  get  me  out  what  more  about  the  parties,  to  1 41 

of  the  room,  for  he  always  spoke  you  what  I  think.    Who  and  what  is 

cross  wh6n  I  was   there ;   however,  this  Mr.  Speedwell  ? " 
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"lean  give  you  his  character  in  a  old    Sloman,   and    try  to    find    ont 

few  words.    He  is  a  oonsommate  and  whether    he    really  sent   any   pillfl, 

nnscrapulous  villain."  and    what    was    their    oomposition. 

*'And   this    poor  young  fellow —  But  he  is  a  pompous  superannuated 

whom,  by  the  way,  1  remember  well  blockhead,   who    honours    me    with 

enough,  for  I  have  seen  him  going  his  hatred  because   he  considers  me 

about  Edinburgh — ^how  comes  he  in  a  rival;    and   the   cliances  are  that 

such  company  ?  "  he  would  fly  into  a  passion  on  learn- 

"He  has  been  duped  and  made  a  ing  that  I  had  been   called   in,  and 

tool  of  by  a  sharper,  Willie."  positively  decline  to  give  any  informa- 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  object  that  tion." 

could  be  served  by  having  him  put  out'  "  But,    Menelawa,    do    you    con- 

of  the  way  ? "  sider  that    there   is  sufScient  proof 

"I  believe  there  is  such  an  object,  to  entitle  you  to  apply  to  a  magis- 

and  thnt  Speedwell  desires  to  get  rid  trate  ?  " 

of  him."  "No  doubt  that  is  a  serious  diffi- 

"  Then,  between  you  and  me,  my  culty.     We  can't,  you  see,  have  a 

firm  conviction  is   that   his  life  has  post  mortem;   and  as  there  are  no 

been   tampered  with.     There   is   no  materials    for    chemical   analysis,   I 

natural  cause   to  which  I  can  attri-  might  get  into  an  ugly  scrape.     But 

bute  those  convulsions.     The  symp-  then,  are  we  warranted  in  allowing 

toms    indicate    that    he   has    taken  this  scoundi*el  to  have  farther  access 

poison."  to  the  patient?" 

"  Good  heavens  1   And  do  you  think  "That,  I  think,  can  be  prevented, 

he  will  die  of  it?"  You    must   know    that    a   criminal 

"No.-     The  vomitinpj  has    saved  oflicer  is  at  this  moment   in   search 

him.     Though  he  is  miserably  ema-  of  him,  with  a  warrant  to  apprehend 

elated,  his  constitution  is  still  strong  him   on   another   charge;   and  it  is 

enough  to  throw  off  the  poison  ;  but  a  very  unlikely    that   he    can    escape, 

very  little  more  would  have  finished  But  if  he  should   return  and  renew 

him."  his    attempt,    there    are    means    of 

"The  thing  seems  hardly  credible!  baffling  him.     This  door  communi- 

yet    I    doubt    not    you    are    right,  cates    with    Littlewoo's    apartment. 

What  do  you  think  has  been  given  to  Fortunately  the  key  is  in  the  lock, 

him  ? "  and  there  is   no    other  kind  of  fas- 

"I  should   say  strychnine.      The  tening;   so,  by  maintaining  a  watch 

previous  illness  which    old   Sloman  here,  we  can  instantly  come  to  the 

mistook  for  a  fit  of  bile,  but  which  rescue." 

was  clearly  nothing  of  the  kind,  was  "  A  capital  notion  I     But  who  is  to 

probably  the  effect  of  some  other  drug,  bell  the  cat?    I  can't  stay  with  you 

The  sedative  draught  relieved  him ;  all  day." 

but  this  new  attack  is  quite  of  another  "Oh,  as   to  that  I  am  well    pro- 
character."  vided.      I    have   a    friend    here,  a 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  strong  fellow  on  whom  I  can  de- 

"  If   you   mean    with    regard    to  pend ;   and  one  or  other  of  us  will 

that   poor  fellow,  the   best   thing  is  occupy   this  room,   and    be  on  the 

to  leave  him  quiet  for  a  little — time  alert.     So,  till  we  have  further  news 

enough  for  medicine  an  hour  or  two  of  Speedwell  you  need  take  no  further 

hence.     There  is  no  greater  mistake  steps." 

than  to  precipitate  i^medies,  when  "  I    daresay    that    is    the  wisest 

nature  has  begun  to  operate  its  own  plan.    But,  Sinclair,  when  am  I  to 

relief.      But     here     is     something  have  a  talk    with    you    about    old 

amounting,   in    my  judgment,   to  a  times?    Ah  me,  man  I   I  have  often 

deliberate    attempt    at    murder,  and  laughed   heartily   at    thinking    over 

it  is  my  duty  to  make  the  authori-  the  fun  we  used  lo  have  at  college 

ties  aware  of  that.     My  only  doubt  in  our  daft  days,  though  since  then 

is,  whether  I   should    not  first   see  I  have  had  sorrow  and  nrisfortune 
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enough  to  weigh  me  down.    Can  you  "Be  sure  that  I.  will  not,  unless 

not  come  with  me  to  the  surgery  ?"  necessity  ijompels  me.    But  now,  take 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Willie  1    I  am  another  look  at   your    patient,   and 

on  duty  now  as  a  sentinel."  bring  the  medicine  with  you  when 

"Ah,  true!     But  you  won't  leave  you  return.    By  that  time  I  trust  we 
Tadcaster     without    giving    me    an  ehail  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
evening?    It  is    so    seldom    that    I  that  the  villain  is  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
chance  now  to  meet  with  an  early  tice." 
friend." 


CHAPTER  XLix. — THE   BDNNIXG  FOB   THE  QUEEN's  PLATE. 

More  than  three  hours  had  elapsed,  and  stance,  and  even  into  the  betting- 

during   which    time  Littlewoo    had  ring,  but  not  a  glimpse  of  the  creature 

fallen  into  a  slumber,  and  yet  there  could  I  get  anywhere.    I   wot   it'« 

was  no  appearance  of  Davie  Osett.     I  been  a  sair  search  to  .  me ;  for  the 

fretted   somewhat    at  this,   both  be-  silver  watch  that  I  won  at  a  raffle  in 

cause  it  was  irksome  to  be  cooped  up  Selkirk,  seven  years  syntf,  has  disap- 

in  a  close  room  without  even  the  peared   from  my  pouch  as  clean  as 

solace  of  a  book,  and  because  I  could  you  could  knock  the  head  off  a  syboe. 

not  help  being  apprehensive  that  our  Lass,   bring  me  a  jug  of  the  very 

plan  might  possibly  have  miscarried,  smallest  ale  I" 

Osett  had  promised  to  return  so  soon        **  This  is  most  unfortunate  I"  I  said, 

as  he  could  communicate  with  Po-  "  What — no    trace    of    him    what- 

cock;    and  tHJlt  functionary,    albeit  ever?" 

gifted     with    a    most    unexpressive        ^'Nae  mair  than  if  he  had  been 

countenance,  was  too  portly  in  figure  melted  down  for  candles — though  it's 

to  claim  the  privilege  of  fern-seed  and  like,   if  that  were  to  be  done,  they 

walk  invisibly.     No  donbt,  in  such  a  would  e'en  gae  out  wi'   a    sputter, 

crowd  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  But  lordsake,    Mr.    Norman,    what 

•  him,  or  be  might  be  lying  in  watch,  needs  ye  take  on  sae  about  that  man? 

and   keeping  himself  purposely  con-  He's  auld  enough  to  look  after  him- 

cealed — in    short,    a  whole  host    of  self;  and  he  never  would  thank  you 

"might    he's"     swarmed    up,     like  if  be  heard  that  you  had  sent  me 

hornets,   to  torment  me,  and  griev-  after  him,  like  a  nurse  to  ttiko  heed 

ously  did  they  disturb  my  equani-  that  the  bairn  disna  tumble  into  the 

mity.  water.     But  here's  something  better 

At  length  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the  than  water;   and  it  comes'  in  gude 

passage,   which    my    sharpened    ear  time,  for  my  throat  is  as  dry  as  a 

immediately  recognised  as  the  tread  cinder." 

of  Osett;  and  the  surveyor  entered,        "I   wish,    Osett,"    said    I,    "you 

out  of  breath,  and  in  a  state  of  heat  would   be  more  serious.    Since  you 

that  would  have  sent  up  the  thermo-  left  this   house,    circumstances  have 

meter,  had  there  been  such  an  instru-  transpired  which  render  this   unac- 

ment  in  the  room.  countable  absence  of  Pocock  doubly 

"  Hech,  but  it's  awfu'  hot  1"  ejacu-  hazardous." 
lated  Davie,  as  he  threw  himself  into        *^  Dear  me !  Mr.  Norman,"   replied 

a  chair.     "Let    me    ring    the    bell,  Davie,  "you're  no  just  yoursel'  the 

Mr.     Norman,      for    something    to  day.     Serious?    I  was    never  mair 

drink,    for    I'm    just    perishing  wi'  serious  in  my  life  I     A  man  that  has 

thirst!"  lost  his  watch  is  not  apt  to  be  in  a 

"  Order  what  you  please,  Davie,  joking  humour.     And,  mind  ye,  this 

only  don't  keep  me  in  suspense.  Have  Pocock's  what  they  call  a  detf  ciive. 

you  seen  Pocock?"  It's  no  his  business  to  show  himsel', 

"  I  looked  east,  and  I  looked  west  and     gang   majoring    about    like    a 

— I  gaed  through   tent,   and  booth,  seijeant  enlisting  recruits.      1  dinna 
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think  him  clever;  bat  IVe  a  better  the  probabilities  of  his  winning  the 

opinion  of   him    now    than    I    had  race?''  I  inquired, 

in  the  morning,  jast  becaase  I  conld  *^  It  had  not  come  off  when  I  was 

find     him     nowhere.      But     what  down  at  the  course,"   replied  Osett ; 

new    thing   is    this  that  you  speak  *^bnt  it's  looked  upon  as  the  grand 

of  ?"                                              •  event  of  the  day,  and  the  folk  were 

I  could  not  help  seeing  that  Osett,  betting  thick  for  and  against  Hip- 
in  the  main,  was  right,  and  that  my  podrome.  There  are  as  many  Jews 
anxiety  or  impatience — excusable,  I  yonder  as  you'd  expect  to  see  at 
venture  to  think,  under  the  circuni-  the  skailing  of  a  synagogue,  and 
stances — had  made  me  somewhat  un-  they're  a'  keen  tor  their  Barab- 
reasonable.    I  now  told  my  foster-  has." 

brother,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  "  The  chances,  then,  are  that  he 

what  had  taken  place  since  «he  left  will  not  return  till  late.     Before  that 

me.  time  we  ought  to  hear  of  Pocock; 

All  over  the  habitable  p:lobe  there  but  I  have  committed  a  sad 
are  zones  appointed  by  Providence  mistake  in  not  directing  him  to 
for  the  production  of  food  and  the  make  the  arrest  at  the  earliest 
making  of  ^beverages  suitable  for  the  possible  moment.  You  may  de- 
inhabitants  of  the  climate;  and  in  pend  upon  it'  that  Spee<lwell,  if 
like  manner  do  the  passions  of  the  still  at  liberty,  will  be  here  to-nigbt, 
people  vary :  for  that  which  in  one  and  force  his  way  into  Littlewoo's 
country  is  deemed  a  venial  offence,  or  room.  Such  a  miscreant  as  he  is  will 
at  lea«<t  so  common  as  to  excite  no  not  leave  the  work  half  done, 
thrill  of  horror,  is  in  another  regarded  and  a  foul  murder^may  be  com- 
as a  most  hideous  atrocity.  In  Scot-  mitted  if  we  are  not  Tiere  to  prevent 
land,  open  assaults,  though  rare,  are  it." 

judged  perhaps  too  leniently,  but  a  ^^Manslaughter  there  may  be,  but 

case  of  poisoning  excites  a  degree  of  not  murder,"   quoth  Davie ;  "  for  if 

horror  which  a  native  of  Italy  pro-  he  offers  but  as  much  as  to  lay  a 

bably  could  not  comprehend.     As  I  finger  on  the  puir  lad,  I'll  thraw  his 

spoke,  the  veins  swelled  on  Davie's  neck    with    as    little    compunction 

forehead.  as    I    would    that    of    a    hoodie- 

" The  villain!"   he  said— "the  in-  craw!"      v 

fernal  scoundrelly  villain  !     I'd    be  "  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,"  I 

content,  for  ance,  to  take  the  office  of  continued,  "that  what  he  may  do  can 

hangman    to    have  the    pleasure  of  hardly   escape  our  observation ;  and 

sending  such  an  unredeemed  black-  more  fortunate  still  that,  through  this 

guard  out  of  the  world !     Na !  that  door,  we  can  pounce  upon  him  at  any 

beats  everything  I  ever  heard  o' !    To  moment.     It  is    not  .likely  that  he 

make  away  in  sic  a  fearsome  manner  will  attempt    anything    during    the 

wi'  the  puir  lad  that  he  has  brought  day  ;   still  I  wish  you  to  ^y  here, 

to  ruin,  and   fling  him,  without  an  and  receive  Dr.  Menelaws.      I  shall 

hour's  warning,  headlong  into  the  pit  go  for  an  hour  or  two  to  the  course, 

of   perdition — it's  a  thing  that* the  and    possibly  may  fall   in   with  Po- 

muckle  deil  himsel'  would  hardly  hae  cock." 

the  heart  to  do !     And  then,  to  think  Just  as  I  reached  the  course,  the 

that    he    could    gang  down   to  the  bell  rang  preparatory  to  the  start ; 

races,  and  bet,  and  drink,  and  swear,  and  there  was  an  immediate  commo- 

kenning  a'  the  while  that  the  unfor-  tion  and  crash  among  the    people, 

tunate  creature  he  had  seduced  and  who  eagerly  crowded  to  the  rails.  By 

plundered  and  poisoned  was  screech-  paying    a  few  shillings,    I   obtained 

ing  in  the  agonies  o'    death !     It's  a  place   on    a    stand,    which    gave 

no  ttre  ordinary    Tophet    that    will  me    a    full    view    of     the     scene, 

be  made  hot  for   sic  a  ruthless  sin-  and  it  certainly  was  a  very  striking 

nerl"  one.    On  the  curving  line  of  broad 

"  Did   you    hear  anything    about  green  turf,  walled  on  either  side  by 
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a  living  throng,  some  eight  or  ten  the  course.  Still  no  change  in  the 
noble  animals  were  displayed :  some  relative  position  of  the  leaders ;  but 
urged  into  a  gallop  by  their  riders,  Locomotive  has  crept  into  the  third 
as  if  to  abate  a  little-  of  their  super-  place.  ^^Fll  lay  a  hundred  to  shixty 
abundant  mettle ;  others  pacing  on  Hippodrome !"  bawls  the  He- 
leisurely  towards  the  starting-post,  brew.  "  Done  with  you,  Mr.  Moss  1" 
husbanding  the  strength  to  be  pre-  says  the  quiet-looking  man  who 
sently  put  forth  to  the  uttermost.  gave  me  the  information  about  the 

'^Oan  you    tell    me  which    race    horses;  and  he    makes    a    note  of 
this  is  V    I  asked  of  a  bystander,    the  transaction  in  his  tablets, 
who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  less        But  here  they  come,  still    at    a 
under  the    influence    of   excitement    distance,  but,   as  it  were,  right  to- 
than  most  of  those  around  me.  wards  us,  men  and  horses  balking 

"  The  Queen's  Plate — the  great  larger  at  every  stride.  Messalina  is 
race  of  the  day."  he  replied.  "  Do  behind — yes,  clearly  behind ;  no 
you  not  know  the  horses,  sir?  chance  of  her  winning  now — and 
That  black  horse  just  going  by,  Hippodrome  and  Locomotive  are 
ridden  by  the  man  in  the  crimson  running  neck  to  neck, 
jacket,  is  Mr.  Truck's  I^ocomotive.  '^  Hippodrome  has  it  yet  I  "  — 
That's  the  horse  I'd  lay  ray  money  "  No,  it's  Locomotive  I "  And 
on  if  I  was  a  betting  man.  Black  there  is  a  regular  roar  among  the 
and  green  is  Lord  Darlingford's  multitude.  Now  they  are  at  the 
mare,  Messalina.  She  was  rather  distance-post.  The  rider  in  the 
a  favourite  a  week  ago,  but  has  blue  and  white  lashes  furiously 
since  gone  down  on  the  list.  And  with  his  whip  —  the  other  only 
that,  with  the  blue  and  white  touches  his  horse  with  the  spur, 
coloui-s,  is  Speedwell's  Hippo-  And  it  is  enough.  The  mighty 
drome:  he's  said  to  be  a  very  stride  seems  to  lengthen  out.  Lo^ 
good  horse  too.  The  others,  it  is  comotive  shoots  forward  like  an 
thought,  have  little  chance."  arrow  fron^  the  Parthian  bow ;  and 

And  now  they  are  ranged  in  line  a  tremendous  cheer  proclaims  his 
—  the  bell  rings  —  the  signal  is  victory  1  '*  O  vat  a  terrible  dish- 
given — and  on  they  come,  sweep-  aster  dish  ish  I"  groans  the  Be- 
ing like  a  whirlwind  through  the  brew,  whose  countenance  has  as- 
throng  of  eager  and  gesticulating  suraed  the  hue  of  a  decayed  orange, 
spectators.  So  close  are  they  to-  "Sh'help  me  Moses,  I've  losht  a 
gether  that  the  colours  are  massed  tboushand  poundsh  I" 
as  in  the  field  of  a  kaleidoscope.  "Sol"  thought  I,  as  I  descended 
You  cannot  tell  which  is  first ;  nor  from  the  stand,  "  it's  all  up  with 
does  that  matter  now,  for  ere  long  Speedwell.  But  what  could  poor 
the  squadron  will  be  broken,  and  Littlewoo  mean  when  he  said  that 
superior  strength  and  speed  will  he  hoped  his  horse  might  win? 
assume  their  proper  place.  An  in-  Can  he  have  fathomed  the  depth 
equality  in  the  intervening  ground  of  this  scoundrel's  villany,  and  be- 
conceals  them  for  a  little  from  the  come  aware  that  his  own  life  de- 
view  ;  but  now  they  emerge  —  ])ended  upon  an  issue  so  precarious  ? 
Hippodrome  leading,  the  mare  a  Yet  why  should  Speedwell  have 
length  or  two  behind,  then  two  made  this  diabolical  attempt  if  he 
other  horses,  then  Locomotive,  the  expected  that  the  success  of  his 
remainder  dropping  behind.  "  That  horse  would  relieve  him  of  his  pre- 
ish  beautiful!"  shouts  a  hideous  sent  difficulties?  That's  an  enigma. 
Hebrew  by  my  side.  "  I  alwaysh  Can  it  be  that,  with  fiendish  calcu- 
said  Mishter  Speedwell  was  sure  to  lation,  he  has  so  tempered  the  dose 
win!"  And  he  thrust  his  hand  as  to  bring  his  wretched  dupe  to 
into  the  breeches  pocket,  as  if  the  very  gates  of  death,  without  ab- 
counting  the  anticipated  shekels.  solutely  thrusting  him  in   whilst  a 

Now  they  approach  the  turn  of   chance    remained    in    his    favour? 
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The  insurance  I  Ay-4f  such  a  on,  and  I  kept  him  in  view,  until 
thing  does  really  exist,  that  would  he  turned  abruptly  into  a  small 
explairn  the  mystery.  The  more  public-house,  and  disappeared.  I 
need  for  watchfulness  just  now  I''  looked  back  with  some  curiosity  to 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  Pocock  see  if  Pocock  might  not  be  on  his 
amidst  the  hubbub  which  now  pre-  track,  but  there  was  no  appearance 
vailed,  aud^I  resolved  to  return  to  of  that  vigilant  oflScer.  Neverthe- 
the  town.  As  I  wended  my  way  less  there  was  a  watch  upon  Speed- 
thither,  a  man  pushed  past  me  in  well,  as  he  knew  in  his  guilty  con- 
excited  haste.  I  caught  a  glimpse  science;  for  close  behind  him  trod 
of  his  countenance.  It  was  Speed-  the  Avenger  of  Blood — the  presence 
well ;  and  the  expression  of  his  felt  but  unseen — as  He  has  followed 
face  was  that  of  a  demon  I  lie  saw  every  nmrderer  on  earth,  since  Cain 
me  not;  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  firht  raised  his  hand  against  his 
he  saw  anything  —  but  he  pressed  brother  I 

OHAPTEK  L. — MURDEE  WILL   OUT. 

Littlewoo,   I  was    informed,    had  "  I  know  that  he  is  a  very  wicked 

expressed  a  most  anxious  wish  to  fellow,"  I  replied,  "and  that  he  has 

see  me;  and  as   Menelaws   reported  acted   a  villain's   part  towards  you. 

that  he  was  decidedly  better,  though  But    why    do    you    fear    him    so 

still  very  nervous,  I  went  at  once  to  much  ?" 

his  apartment.      He  was  sitting  up  "  Because — because,    Norman  — I 

in  bed,  propped  by  pillows,  and  ex-  feel—  I  am  sure — that  he  is  trying  to 

tended  to  me  a  clammy  hand.  poison  me  I" 

"It    is    you,     Sinclair— God    be  "Xow,    collect    yourself,    James, 

praibcd!     I  was  afraid  you  had  gone  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  8[)eak  out; 

away  altogetlier.     Promise  that  you  you  are  under  my  protection  now. 

won't  leave  me  I    It  ij^  a  terrible  thing  What  grounds  have  you  for  thinking 

to  lie    here   alone,   thinking  of  the  that?" 

past ;   but  I   could   bear  that,   if    I  "  I'll  tell  you,  Norman,  as  well  as 

were  sure  that  he  would  not   come  I  can.    You  must  know  that  before 

again  to  scare  me  out  of  my  senses,  he  brought  me    down  to  this  place 

I  was  asleep  just  now,  and  had  such  he  contrived  to  got  from  me  all  the 

a  horrible  dream.      I    thought    he  money  I   could    raise — some  of   it, 

stood  at  the  bedside  and  told  me  I  Heaven  help  me!   was  not  my  own 

must  die,  for  he  knew  I  intended  to  — and  when  he  found  that  I  had  no 

betray  him.      I    tried    to    cry   for  more,  he  tried   to  persuade    me  to 

mercy,    but    I    could    not    utter    a  forge  my  father's  signature  to  a  bill 

word;  and  then  he  clutched  me  by  for   a  thousand    pounds,   which   he 

the    tlu-oat,    and    my   eyes    became  said  he  could  easily  get  discounted, 

full    of    blood,    and  I  beard    awful  because  the  old  man  would  certainly 

sounds  like  the  rushing    of   flames  retire  it  rather  than  suffer  his  only 

and  the  bowlings  of  the  damned  I"  son  to  be  convicted  as  a  felon?      I 

"Be  calm,  my  poor  friend!      No  know  that  I  am   a   reprobate,  Nor- 

one  shall  hurt  you.      Is  it  Speed-  man,  and    that   I   have  done   some 

well  you  mean  ?"  very  bad  things,  but  I  was  not  so 

"Ay — who  else?     Speedwell  who  far  lost  as  to  consent   to   that.     I 

led   ine   into    folly — Speetlwell   who  told  him    I  would  rather  rot  in  a 

tempted    me    to    crime — Speedwell  jail  than  do  what  he  proposed." 

who   has  made  mo  a  rogue  and  a  "My  poor  James!  there   is   hope 

beggar,  and  who  is  now  driving  me  for  you  yet     And  what  said  he  to 

to   perdition!      0  Norman,  you  do  that?" 

not  know,  you  cannot  know,  what  a  "  He    replied    with    a    sneer  — jt 

fiend  incarnate  he  is !"  makes   my  blood   curdle  to  remem- 
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ber   it,  for   it   was   more   like   the  r^lar   whirl   of  disBipation.     One 

BDarl  of  a  wolf  —  that  if  I  wished  to  night,  when  we  were   alone,  seeing 

ffo  into  jails,   I  had   ample  chdce.  that    I    had   drank   too   much,    he 

My    creditors    woald    provide     me  renewed    the    proposal    aboat    the 

with  one,  and  he  coald  lodge  me  in  forgery,   bat    I    was   still    resolnte. 

another   from  which  I   coald   only  *0,    well/   said   he,   'my   fine   fel- 

paas  into  the    criminal   dock  I    It's  low,  I  see   yoa  are   becoming   too 

no  use  making  concealments  now  —  holy  for  mei  altogether.    Since  you 

the  monster  had  me  ntterly  in  his  won't  make   yourself  useful,  there's 

power.     Bat  I  remained  quite  firm,  nothing  for  it  but  breaking  up  the 

It   seems   to   me  wonderful   that   I  connection,  for  I  can't  go.  on  pay* 

did   so,    considering    how    deeply    I  iog   your   shot   for   ever.    But   we 

had  sinned  already;  but  yon,  Nor-  needn't    talk    about    that    till    the 

man,  were  the  means  of  saving  me."  races  are  over.    In  the  mean  time, 

"  I,  my  dear   James  ?   you    most  to  show  you  I  hear  no  malice,  let 

be    labouring    under   some   strange  us  have  one  more  glass  of  brandy* 

delusion."  and- water.'    Norman!   I  am  as  oer* 

**Not  at  alL  You  may  have  for-  tain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
gotten  it ;  but  when  you  first  called  that  some  poisonous  drug  was  put 
on  me  in  London,  you  warned  me  into  the  liquor,  for  I  no  sooner 
against  Speedwell  ;  and  when  I  swallowed  it  than  1  felt  a  burning 
told  you  what  was  my  real  inten-  sensation  in  my  throat,  and  pre- 
tion  then  —  that  I  would  shan  his  sently  became  very  sick.  Speed- 
company — you  bade  me  not  trust  to  well  affected  great  concern,  got  me 
my  own  streogth,  but  pray  for  power  to  bed,  and  next  day  fetcbed  an 
to  resist  temptation.  0  that  your  old  doctor,  who  made  light  of  my 
words  had  impressed  me  earlier !  illness,  saying  that  such  things 
But,  when  this  devil  in  a  human  would  happen  when  young  men 
shape  prompted  me  to^  a  deed  of  lived  too,  freely.  But  I  know, 
villany  that  would  have  broken  Norman,  that  my  illness  was  not 
the  heart  of  my  kind  old  confidiog  caused  by  that;  for,  the  day  after, 
father,  what  you  then  said  flashed  I  saw  Speedwell  with  my  own  eyes 
across  my  memory ;  add,  for  the  pour  something  from  a  phial  into  a 
first  time,  I  offered  up  a  prayer  to  cup  of  broth  that  had  been  sent  to 
God  to  help  me.  And  it  was  me;  and  when  I  declined  taking  it, 
answered  on  the  instant.  All  the  alleging  that  I  was  too  sick  to 
terrors  of  the  rack  would  not  have  swallow  anything,  his  face  grew  as 
made  me  commit  so  detestable  a  dark  as  night,  and,  with  a  muttered 
crime."  curse,    be   ^hrew  the   broth  out  of 

''And  was   he  incensed  at   your  the  window.    And  that  is  not  all; 

refusarr"  for,   last   night,    he   forced    me    to 

**  Dread fally.      He     ground      his  take  a  couple  of  pills,  after  which 

teeth,    swore    that   I    should    have  I    was   seised   with   those   frightful 

cause  to  repent  my  obstinacy,  and  convulsions." 

went  away.    When  he  returned  he  "Now,   tell    me,    Littlewoo,   and 

seemed    to  be  in  a  better  humour,  tell    me    candidly,"   said    I;    "has 

talked  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  this    fellow    any   interest    in    your 

no    disagreement    between   us,   and  life?" 

proposed  that  we  should  come  down  ^  Not  in  my  life,  Norman  ;    but 

iiere,  as  it  was  not  safe  fbr  me  to  he  has   an   interest   in    my  death  I 

remain  in  London.     That  was  true  Tou  have  divined  the  cause  of  my 

enough ;  for  I  had  debts,  and  there  terror.    For    the    last    three    days 

were  other  matters  which  I   feared  that  thought  has  haunted  me;  and 

might   be   brought  up  against  me.  when  I  hear  the  step  of  Speedwell 

Here  lie  had  a  numbor  of  acquaint-  in    the  passage,   it    soands   to   me 

ances,   sporting    men    like    himself,  like  the  tread  of  a  murderer.    He 

and  for  a  few  days  I  was  kept  m  a  holds  a  policy  of  insanuice  on  my 
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life   to   the   amonnt   of   two   thou-   Speedwell,    whose    voi^    I    reoag- 
saDd'poQnds;  and  if  his  horse  fails   nised.     **  Better,    I    hope,    for    we 

to  wm  this   race O,  Norman,   most   be   oat   of    this   place   earlj 

can  jon  tell  me  how  it  has  gonel"         to-morrow.     It's   all   up   with  .  me  I 

''Don't  agitate  yourself,  Little-  That  brute  of  a  horse  came  id 
woo.  My  life  for  yours,  in  so  faF  second  —  I  suppose  the  infernal 
as  this  scoundrel  is  concerned  I  rascal  I  employed  to  ride  him  was 
Hippodrome  was  not  the  winner."  bribed  —  so    there's   an  end  of  the 

*'Tben  he^l  try  to  murder  me,  stakes,  bets,  and  all!  I  can't  show 
Norman  —  do  you  hear?  —  he'll  try  to  settle,  for  I  haven't  a  stiver  — 
to  murder  me  I  I  know  that  he  is  so  this  is  my  last  venture  on  the 
hard  pressed,  and  has  nothing   else   turf." 

to  looK  to.    0,  dear  Norman,  won't       *'  I  am  very  sorry,'*  said  littlewoa  ' 
you  save  me  T"  ^  *'  O,  confound  you  and  your  sor- 

"  Yes,  James,  I  will ;  but  you  row !  Don't  lie  snivelling  there,  but 
must  collect  your  senses,  and  not  sit  up  and  listen  to  me.  It's  all 
give  way  to  unnecessary  terror,  d — d  nonsense  and  humbug  to  tell 
Listen  to  me.  If  your  suspicions  me  that  you  are  ill.  Sloman  says, 
are  well  founded  —  and  I  think  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  yoo, 
they  are  —  Speedwell  will  be  here  only  that  you've  been  lushing  too 
to-night.  Nay,  don't  be  alarmed,  freely.  I've  just  seen  him,  and  he 
I  shall  be  in  the  next  room  with  thinks  you  will  be  quite  able  to 
two  friends;  and  if  he  proceeds  to  travel  to-morrow,  after  taking  a 
threaten  you  or  to  offer  any  vio-  couple  of  opiam  pills  that  he  has 
lence,  we  shall  rush  in  tbrongh  that  made  up.  Gret  a  sound  sleep  and 
door,  which  is  unfastened,  and  se-  you'll  be  all  right." 
cure  him.  But  you  must  not  let  "  I  can't  leave  this  to-morrow, 
him  see  that  you  sospect  him,  or  Speedwell  —  I  can't  indeed  I  I  am 
cry  out  for  assistance  before  you  so  weak  and  faint." 
are  menaced,  otherwise  we  can  do  ^  Don't  try  to  come  over  me  with 
nothing,  and  you  will  still  remain  your  gammon,  idiot!"  replied  Speed- 
exposed  to  his  attempts.  Do  you  well.  ''Confound  you!  you  were 
thoroughly  understand  me  ?"  as  strong  as  a  rhinoceros  when  you 

"  Yes,  Norman,  I  think  I  do ;  came  here,  and  would  have  been 
and  I  shall  try  to  restrain  myself,  so  still,  only  that  you  can't  see  a 
But  you  won't  fail  to  be  at  hand  ?"         brandy  -bottle    without     making    a 

"  Be  assured  of  that.  I  shall  beast  of  yourself.  You've  a  touch 
not  leave  that  room  tonight  ex-  of  the  horrors  on  you,  but  the 
cept  to  enter  yours."  opium  will  put  that  to  rights.    80 

I  had  engaged  Menelaws  to  join  swallow  these,  and  be  done  with  it" 
our  watching  party,  in  order  that,  "  No,  I  won't  take  them,  Speed- 
should  Speedwell  again  attempt  to  well.  The  last  you  gave  me  made 
administer  any  of  his  infernal  drugs,  me  much  worse." 
they  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  "  But  I  tell  you  you  must  take 
of  a  competent  scientific  witness,  them,"  said  the  other.  "ListeD  to 
Our  arrangements  were  quite  simple  me!  I  must  be  ofif  to-morrow,  else 
— we  bad  merely  to  keep  quiet,  and  I'm  done  for.  If  I  leave  you  htat^ 
leave  the  door  of  communication  what  is  to  become  of  you?  You 
slightly  ajar,  taking  care  that  there  haven't  enough  money  even  to  pay 
no  light  should  enter.  As  for  wea-  your  bill;  and  how  are  you  to  nuikie 
pons,  we  required  none.  We  had  good  the  bets  you  have  lost  upon 
not  long  to  wait.  About  nine  o'clock  Hippodrome  ?  There's  nothing  for 
a  footstep  was  heard  approaching,  it  but  to  cut  and  run.  And  how  do 
I  instantly  extinguished  the  candle,  I  know  but  that  this  is  a  dodge  of 
and  some  one  entered  -  littlewoo's  yours  to  give  me  the  slip  ?  You  have 
apartment  too  many  secrets  of  mine   in  your 

"How    are   you   to-night?"   said   keeping  for  me   to   part  with   you 
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jast    yet.     Safe^s     the    word    with  of  Datch  Sam  or  M^Ddoza,  be  had 

8am  Speedwell!      You  think  your-  no    room    to    plant    a    blow.     The 

self  mighty  canning,  but  you  don't  struggle  did  not  last  more    than  a 

get  the  better  of  me,  my  lad !    Ill  minute,   for    a    back- trip    prostrated 

or  well,  you  go  with  me  tdnmorrow  the  Jew,  and  Davie  held  him  down 

— 80  make  no  more  woi^s  about  it."  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant 

*'If  you  insist  upon  it,  Speedwell,  *' Lie    ye    there,  my  man!^'    said 

I  suppose  I  must — at  any  rate,  I'll  Osett    "  Now  if  ye  offer  to  stir,  I'll 

try.    But  leave  roe  now.     If  I  can  gie  you  a  mark  that  you'll  carry  to 

get  a  good  night's  rest,   perhaps  I  the    gallows  1      What?    you'd    bite, 

shall  be  stronger  in  the  morning."  wad  ye,  yon    brute  ?    Mr.  Norman, 

''Come,   that    shows    some  sense!  clap  a  spoon  across  his  mouth,  and 

You  are  not  a  bad  fellow,  after  all,  gie  a  towel  a  turn  round  his  head ! 

Littlewoo ;   only  you  should  not  be  That  will  settle  him  till  we  can  get 

so    confoundedly    obstinate — it    pro-  a  rope.    My  certie,  he's  s^ure  o'  aoe 

vokes    one.     Here — take    the    pills,  some  day!     I'm  laith  to  knock  the 

and  I  warrant  you  will  sleep  sound.''  life  out  of  him,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  No — I    can    sleep    well    enough  By  this  time    the   sound    of   the 

without  that."  scuffle  had  alarmed  the    inmates  of 

*'  Bah,    man !      Don't    trifle    with  the    house,    and    the    landlord    and 

me.    Do  you  pretend  to  know  bet-  others     appeared.      Menelaws,    who 

ter  than  the  doctor  ?    Take  them,  I  was    personally    known     to     them, 

say."  desired  a  constable  to  be  summoned 

'* Once  and  for  all,  I  tell  you  that  immediately;       and,      seeing      that 

I  won't  do  it,  Speedwell ;  and  I  de-  further    resistance    was    of    no    use, 

sire  that  yon  will  leave  my  room  ! "  Speedwell  gave   in,   and    ceased    to 

'V Heyday!  So  you  are  going  to  struggle.  I  observed,  however,  that 
rebel,  are  you  ?  My  fine  fellow,  I'll  he  put  bis  hand  into  his.  waistcoat- 
soon  let  you  know  which  of  us  is  pocket  as  if  to  withdraw  something ; 
the  master.  Don't  you  wake  the  and  it  was  not  without  using  ez- 
devi^  within  me,  for  I  can  tell  you  treme  force  that  we  wrench^  it 
he's  stirring  already !  Do  as  I  bid  open,  and  found  in  the  palm  what 
you,  or "  had  been  the  pills,  now  crushed  into 

"Or    what.    Speedwell?     Would  a  shapeless  mass.    I  made  the  land- 

you  venture  to  use  violence  ?  "  lord    and    another   witness   specially 

"  You  hell's  baby !    If  you  don't  mark  what  we  had  discovered,  and 

take  them  quietly  I'll,  thrust   them  the  substance  was  then  put  into  a  box 

down  your  throat,  though  I  ^should  and  sealed  up  for  future  analysis, 

have  to  wrench  your  teeth  open  with  All    this    while    Speedwell     had 

my  knife ! "  never  uttered  a  word  ;   but  now  he 

It   needed    not   the  cry   for  help  addressed    himself   to    Ohurton,    the 

from  Littlewoo  to  summon  ns   into  landlord. 

action.     We  dashed  open  the  door,  "  There  will  be  a   heavy  reckoD- 

rushed  into  the  room,  and  Osett  and  ing  for  this  outrage,"  he  said ;  *'  are 

I  simultaneously  prappled  with  the  you,  Mr.  Ghurton,  ready  to  take  the 

Jew.    Well  was  it  for  ub  that    he  responsibility?      It  has  occurred  in 

had  no  lethal  weapon  in  his  hand ;  your  house,  and,  as  you  are  present, 

for   he    instantly    comprehended    his  I  hold  you  liable.     You  know  me 

peril,  and,  though    taken  unawares,  fur  a  gentleman  of  means-— owner  of 

fought  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger-  one  of  the  best  horses  that  ever  ran 

cat,  displaying  a  muscular  strength  at  Tad  caster — and  a  person  of  cbar- 

which    certainly    would    have    pre-  acter.    I  come  here  to  visit  a  sick 

vailed  had  I  been  the  only  assail-  acquaintance    whom    I    find    to    be 

M)t     But    Davie    was    an    expert  delirious,    and    I    am    suddenly    as- 

wrestler,  and  had    closed  with    him  saulied    by    a    Scotch    savage    and 

so    suddenly    that,    had    Speedwell  his   confederates,    and    overpowered, 

been  possessed  of  the  fistic  science  Will  yoo,  who  are  an  Englishman, 
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and,  DO  doabt,  a  lover  of  fair  play,  hither  this  eyenin^  to* put   an  end 

permit  this  7  '*  to   a   life  made   miserable   throagii 

^  Whoy,  I  doan^t  know,  Measter  his  accarsed  ioetigations !  ** 

Speedwell,''  replied  CbartoD.    "  Sore  ''  Liar  I  "     roared      Speedwell  — 

enoogh  I'se  seen  thee  afore ;  bat,  as  ''  drivjelliDg  dotiog  Kar  I  —  bat  I  am 

for  character,  that's  neither  here  nor  a  fool  to  bandy  w^rds  with  sach  a 

there.    It's    spiggot    law    that     he  sot!    Once  for  all  I  ask  yon,  Ghnr- 

what  pajs  for  his  beer  is  an  honest  ton',  will  yon  soffer  such  an  outrage 

man;  bat   as   thee   doan't   pat   np  to    be   committed    in    your  honse? 

here,  nor  troable  my  tap,  I  can  say  Speak  oot,  if  yoa  have  the  pinck  of 

nothing  one  way^  or  other.     It's   a  an  Englishman.*' 

ooDBtable's  matter  now,  and  I  wash  **  And  once  for  all  I  say,  Measter," 

my  hands  on't.*'  replied    Gharton,    "  that    I     know 

**  Then  what's  the  charge  against  nowt  o'  the  bnsiness,  and  wash  my 
me  ?  Why  am  I  detained  ?  By  hands  on't.  Bat  here  be  the  consta- 
GK— ,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  ble — best  speak  to  him." 
pass,  if,  in  a  free  coantry,  a  gentle-  Bat  Speedwell,  being  probably 
man  is  to  be  laid  in  limbo  becaase  aware  that  his  eloqaence  woaM  be 
be  has  b^n  trepanned  by  a  loosy  utterly  thrown  away  apon  the  pro- 
Soot  whom  he  could  have  settled  vincial  Dogberry,  abstained  from 
in  five  minates,  if  the  fellow  had  any  further  pleading,  and  was 
the  manliness  to  stand  up  for  a  fair  marched  off  to  the  station-hoose, 
fight  1  What  have  I  done  ?  I  tell  therein  to  be  detained  for  ezaminatioa 
you,  Churton,  this  is  a  serious  mat-  before  a  magistrate  on  the  following 
ter,  and  may  be  your  ruin  ;  for  as  morning. 

sure  as   you  stand    there,  Til    bring  The    doctor  having  ministered  to 

an  action  againet   you  at  the  next  Littlewoo,   whose   nerves   had    been 

assizes.     Ask  even  that   poor  piti-  sadly  shaken  by  the  foregoing  scene, 

fill  devil  in  the  bed  there,  who  is  we  retired   to  my  room  for  a  little 

labouring    under   delirium    tremens^  refreshment,  of  which  we  stood  very 

and  sees  no  end  of  rats  and  snakes —  much  in  need.    I  congratulated  OseU 

ha  won't  tell  you  that  I  laid  a  finger  on  the  prowess  he  had  displayed, 

on  him.    He  dare  not  1"  ^  It  wssna   muckle   to   brag  t>V' 

Speedwell  overshot  his  mark.    The  replied     Davie,    modestly,    "  for    I 

last   words,    though    most    emphati-  kenned    weel    enough    that    if    we 

Daily  uttered,  and  intended  to  con-  ance  came  to   grips   I   could   fling 

▼ey  to  his  victim  a  si^ificaoce  dif-  him.     There's    no   many   that    can 

ferent  firom  that  intelligible  to   the  stand    the    auld    Border   back-tripi 

others  present,  entirely  failed.     Lit-  Haith  I  he's  a  Strang  deevil,  though  ; 

tlewoo  raised    himself  in    the    bed,  and  |he  would  have  given  that  body 

and    spoke   thus  with    a  calm    and  Pocock  an  awful  kemping  if  they  had 

distinct    utterance,    that    contrasted  yoked  thegither.    I  should  hae  liked 

strangely  with  the  vehement  ravings  wed  to  have  seen  that  sicht.    It  wad 

of  the  other  : —  hae  been  grand  fun.*' 

^  That  man  has  dared  me  to  tell  **  But   what   on   earth   can   bave 

the  truth,  and  tell    it   I  will,  what-  become  of  Pocock?*'  sud  I.    "His 

ever  the  consequences  may  be.    Let  disappearance   is   an   utter  mystery, 

all  present  listen  to  my  words,  and  One    thing  alone   seems   clear,  thai 

mark    them ;    for    Heaven    is    my  he  never  has  been  on  the  track  of 

witness  that  they  are  true!    Would  Speedwell,  else  the  sooundrel  wovid 

yoQ  know  why  I  am  now  lying  on  not  have  been  kereu    I  wish,  thongk, 

a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  crushed  we  had  him  ba^ ;  for  the  warrant  in 

and  tortured  like  a  worm  that  has  his  possession  might  save  na  froa  a 

been    trodden    under    foot  ?    It    la  great  deal  of  pefplexU^  and  trouble 

because    poison    has   been   adminia-  whiob,  I  foresee,  may  anee  oat  of  iMi 

tared   to  me   by  that  crael  wretdi,  horrid  attempt  at  poiBonivg.** 

m^  himself  my  friend,  who  eaine  "*!!   is  n  Tery  nas^  affiOr,**  nid 
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Menelaws.      '*  The  evidence  against  be  of  anv  use  to  make  inquiry  aboat 

Speedwell,  so  far   as  I  can  see,  is  him  at  the  police  station  f' 
scanty  to  fonnd  a  criminal  proeeca-       Scarcely     had    I    uttered     these 

tion.    Yet  it  woald  be  a  great  pity  words,   when    the    door   flew   open, 

if  snch  a  monster  should  escapa"  and     the     indiyidaal    in     onestion 

*'  I  think  it   highly  improbable,'^  rolled  into  the  apartment.     We  all 

said  I,  '^that  he  will  escape  convic-  stood  aghast  at  the  apparition.    Not 

tion  on  the   charge   of   forgery,  in  Hector's  ghost  when  it  appeared  to 

which   case   the    sentence    will    no  Eneas    on   the   night   of    the   con- 

donbt   be   a   severe   one.     Bat   we  flagration    of    Troy .      Bat   the 

really    cannot   do   without  Pocock.  adventures   of  Mr.  Pocock   deserve 

Do  you  think,  Osett,  that  it  would  to  be  recorded  in  a  separate  chapter. 


GENERAL  PATRICK  GORDON,  THE   RUSSIAN  SCOT. 

In  a  few  recent  sketches   of  the  like   many   other   human    functions, 

services  of    our  countrymen  in  for-  may    be   done   in  more   ways  than 

eign    lands,  groaped   under  the  col-  one.    Some   reviewers  of  Dr,   Car- 

lective   title    of    The    Scot    Abroad^  lyWs     Autobiography     have      com- 

we    mentioned,    and    merely    men-  plained  of  it  as  ill  suited  for  the  ex- 

tioned,  the  name  of  General  Patrick  bibition  of  their  powers,  because  the 

Gordon.    His  Diary  was  then  lying  author    himself    treats    every    topic 

before  us,  translatea  into  four  sturdy  with  such .  exquisite  felicity,  that  a 

German  volumes;   and  as  we  knew  writer  going  over  the  same  ground 

that  the  English  or  Scottish  origi-  is   afraid    of    exciting    disparaging 

nal   was  shortly  to  come    forth,  it  comparisons.     There     is     no    such 

appeared    to   us,    without   reference  difficulty  in  dealing  with   the  8ty]e^ 

of  coarse  to  any  question  whether  and   method    of    tne    old    caviller, 

the  one   language  came  as  easy  to  The  room   for   improving   on  what 

hand   as    the   other,  that   it   would  he  says  is   abundant     The   matter 

be   more    satisfactory    to   read   the  is  by  no  means  vijueless,  however, 

original  Diary,  as  set  down  by  the  It  is  rough  ore,  to  be  sure,  whieh 

writer,   than    a   German    trandation  may  need  smelting  and  working  ap 

of   it,  however   faithfully   and   skil-  to  make  trinkets  of  it,  but  it  is  a 

fully   executed.     A    fair   sample   of  rich  ore  fulh  of  precious  metal.     It 

the  style  and  method  of  the  original  is   not    attractive    however,  in    its 

manuscript,  and  doubtless  the  most  present  conditioq.     The  editor  tells 

valaable  portion  of  it  as  historical  us,  with  unnsual  candour,  that 

material,   is    now    accessible   to    all  ^  When  his  diary  really  becomes  sudi 

who    belong    to,  or   are  acquainted  — when  the  InoideDtB  of  each  day  are  re- 

with,  the  Spalding  Club,  the  mem-  corded  as  it  passes— it  too  often  becomes 

bers   of    which    have   received    this  lamentably  tedious.     It  is  not  merely 

valuable  volume  as  a  present  from  that  his  piaige  is  fiUed  with  tiifles— dry 

Mr.   Beriah    Rotfield  — a   name   re-  interminable  lists  of  rivers  crossed  or 

nowned  in  bibliographical  fame.    It  stages  passed,  letters  received  Mid  an- 

is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  swered,  visits  made  or  bills  paid;   but 

w  |jt V v»ura  »ij«»»  uj«iuj  V.  v«»  Avwuv^e  whou  histoncsl  fiffures  appear  upon 

have  not  falten  m  with^this  volume,  ^^l           .^  j^^^^  ^^J^^^^  p^itonlfto 

and   even   possible   that  some  who  ^^^^^  expectation,  which  is  lef7un. 

have  bad  it  m  their  h^nds  have  not  satisfied.    We  have  seldom  more  than  a 

taken  full  advantage  of  their  oppor-  bare,  balji  note  of  their  names.    Then  we 

tunity    by    devouring   its   contents,  are  told  of  meetings  at  London  in  1666, 

For  the  advantoge  of  both  classes  we  with  Prince  Rupert,  with  Clarendon, 

offer  the  following  cursory  notice.  and  with  ][iauderda]e;   but  nearly   all 

The    writing    of    autobiography,  that  we  learn  of  them  is^  that  the  first 
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was  very  sick,  that  the  second  was  oon-  worse ;    their  diaries   are  a  sort  of 

fined  by  the  gout  in  Berkshire  House,  oootinnoos    record    of   sto^-taking, 

and  that  the  third  gave  Sunday  dinners  and  are  Che  iDstramentB  for  recaUing 

in  his  house  at  Highgate,  and  one  even-  the  gains   they  have  made  and  the 

ing  kept  the  author  waiting  half-M-hour,  josgeg  they  have  got  over.     Diariea 

and  did  not  see  h.m  after  aU.    So.  of  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^f^^  ^  ^  brief  and  ca- 

oonyersation  ^t^  Hamburg  with  Queen  ^^^,53^5      ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^,  ^            y^^^^ 

Christina  of  Sweden,  we  are  informed  „^  -.k;»«.,«  «;««    ^^il.  ^JJITtksJ^ 

that  it  lasted  thirty  minute.,  but  have  f °  Y»>itrary  sign    recalls  eva7thmg 

not  a  syllable  of  what  was  said.    So,  ^^  ^}ft  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  not  waot 

again,  all  the  stegeaofa  journey  on  horse-  ^  ^"  >^^^  ^^7  ^^  ^"  ^^*"?^ 

back  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  oom-  8?ch    books    being    coinalted     with 

panyvrithLocheU  are  carefully  recounted,  difficulty,     and      not    ofttm      wortti 

but  we  gather  nothing  more  of  the  re-  decipheriDg    when    that    is    practi- 

nowned  Sir  Evan  Dbu  than  that  his  cable,  find    their   way    Dataraily    to 

nair  broke  down  at  Huntingdon."  the  lumber-garret,  and  next  to  the 

But  Gordon    had    fought    in    the  flames ;    nor  in   this  is   there   often 

most  memorable   battles  of  his  day  much  to  grieve  for,  since  it  is  rare 

— had  marched  with    Charles    Gns-  enough    that    such    methodicsi    re- 

tavos,   had    negotiated    with    John  oorders  of  their  own    history  have, 

Sobieski,  and  had  become  the  trusty  like    Gordon,    passed    through     so 

frieod  and  right-hand  man  of  Peter  much  of  that  which  is  the  oistory 

the  Great,  for  whom  he  put  down  of  the  work]. 

those  tronblesome   janissaries   called  Gordon  was  a  native  of  Badian. 

the  strelitzers;    and  it  wonld  be  an  Washington    Irving   attributed    that 

almost  soperhoinan  exertion  of  per-  genial    and     imaginative     torn     of 

Terse  ingenuity,  if  a  maq  who  had  mind    which    has    made    his    own 

seen    all    this    conM    set   down    the  works  so  pleasing  in  a  .great  mea- 
daily    incidents   of  his  life  without'  sore  to    the    influence    of    the    fine 

preserving    something     that    might  scenery    of  the    Hadsoo.      Perhape 

be  turned    to  instmction    or   enjoy-  the  scenery  of   Bnchan  had  its  in- 

ment      In   truth,  however,  Greneral  floence   in    toning    the    intelleet   of 

Patrick  neither  mtended  to  instruct  Patrick  Gordon.    The  staple  of  the 

nor  to  please  throogh  his  daily  ta^  district    is    a    flat  cake   of  granite. 

It  was  something  between  his  con-  which    nature    has    clothed    inland 

science   and    himself,    pursued    with  with    Leather    and    seaward     with 

the  arid    zeal    of   a  long-protracted  sand,     although     the      indomitable 

TOW.    He  wrote  for  no  eye  but  his  poseverance     of     the      iohabit^ta 

own.     There  are  more  of  such  dia-  has    made     many     an    acre     smile 

ries  in  existence  than  the  world  is  in    grain   and    pasture.    How    hard 

aware   of,  for  most    of  us    like   to  their  straggle  has  been  is  exeiqilified 

diew  the  end  ef  sweet  and    bitter  by    one    parish,    which,    aftor    be- 

fimcies,  and  to  hang  them  on  some  ing    reseoed    £rom     barrennesB^  was 

peg  of  actual  reminiscence.    It  was  again,   in   one   nighty  covered   deep 

at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  in    sand — the   waUs   of   the   dMren 

that  our  fortunes  took  such  a  turn  may  be  seen    peepii^    throogh    tbe 

^-00  the  anniversary  of   that  same  yellow   waste.      And   yet    Ihie   nn- 

day  came   another   event,    good    or  lovely    district    8%naily    cootradietB 

wL     It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  theory  that  gnnd  scenery  is  ne- 

the  man :  in  some,  the  faintest  asso-  cessary  to  the^  production  of   gienl 

etation  will  recall  a  flood  of  tender  men.    We  are  not  aware  thai  it  has 

recoUectioos,    not    perhaps    the    less  given    moch  to  the    world    in    the 

sweet  that  they  are  tinged  with  sad-  shape    of  xs^elics    or   the    ^re — 

ness ;  for  others,  again,  there  is  the  thoi^h  there  are  a  set    of  cniio— 

nere  material  interest  of  the  posi-  poems  in  *^  broad  Bn^aaV      Bnl 

tion  of  their  workily  fortune  at  soch  it  has  snpj^M  men  of  tbe  cIsMit 

a  date,  and  the  epochs  at  which  it  brains,  the  slroo^teet  aims,  and  Ibe 

baB  taken  a  turn  for  better  or  for  nosl  dtbrnbed  wUli,  l»  n  eo— toy 
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ID  whioh  these  commodities  have  hoase,"  as  he  calls  it— for  it  was  not 
never  been  wanting.  Arida  nutrix  becoming  to  apply  the  hnmble  word 
leonum ;  among  her  whelps,  not  the  family  'to  his  illostrioas  ancestors — 
least  strong  and  brave  was  oar  who  followed  the  old  faith,  the  pro- 
friend  Patrick.  spects    of    which    were     becoming 

There   is  something  Eavooring  of  darker   every   day.      "I    resolved," 

granite  and  east  wind  in  the  harsh  be    says,    ^partly    to    dissolve    the 

Domenclatare    of    his    surroundings,  bonds  of  a  youthful  affection  where- 

The    paternal    estate  —  dreary    and  in    I    was   entangled,    by   banishing 

sterile  enough,  no  doubt — bore   the  myself  from   the   object,   partly    to 

name   of  Auchleuchries,    of    old    a  obtain  my  liberty,  which   I    fondly 

dependency  of  the   Barony  of  Ar-  conceited   to    be   restrained    by  the 

dendraught.    Then  we   have   among  careful    inspection    of      my    loving 

his  ancestry  Ogilvy  of   Blarac,  and  parents;  but  most  of  all,  my  patri- 

the  Qordons  of  Pitlurg,  of  Stralocb,  mony  being  but  small,  as  being  the 

and  of  Coclarachy,  and  their  feudal  younger  son   of  a   younger    brother 

foe,    Strachan    of    Achoagat,    and  of   a  younger   house,  I    resolved,  I 

Patrick's     neighbour,     Buchan     of  say,  to  go  to  some  foreign  country, 

Aucbmacy,  with  whom,  after  be  has  not  caring  much  on  what  pretence, 

become  a  great  man,  he  has  a  merry  or  to  which  country  I   should    go, 

rouse,  and    Iei    reminiscence   of  auld  seeing  I  had  .no  known  friend  in  any 

langsyne,   at  my  Lord    Chancellor's  foreign    place.*'      However    strange 

table.     To  such  topographical  cha-  it  may  now  seem,  it  was  not  an  un- 

-racteristics   might    be   aaded    Both-  common  thing  then  for  a  youth  of 

magoak,  Ardendracht,  Auchmedane,  his  age,  come  of  any  of  the   best 

Auchmj^liny,     Kynknoky,    Auchqu-  ''houses"    in    the    north,    thus     to  . 

horteis,      Oreichie,      Petuchry,    and  throw    himself     abroad     upon    the  ' 

others  equally  adapted    for    pronun-  world  in  this  random  manner.    Pat- 

ciation  by  Cockney  lips.  rick  being  obstinate,  his  father  and 

Patrick  was  born  in  1635.     His  uncle   accompanied    him    to    Aber- 

father  was  not  the  laird    but  ''tl^e  deen,   where,    with   a    provision    in 

guidman''  of   Auchleuchries,  an  im-  clothes    and    money,    he    went    on 

Eortant  distinction  in  the  homely  board , a  merchant  ship  belonging  to 
ierarchy  of  ranks  beyond  the  Dantzic,  David  Bartunan,  skipper. 
Grampians.  An  estate  held  di-  The  vessel  touched'  at  Elsinore, 
rectly  of  the  Crown  was  a  laird-  where  "we  went  ashore,  and  dined ^ 
ship;  when  lands  were  held  of  in  a  Scotsman's  h^use  very  well  for 
any  of  the  great  families,  such  as  twelvepence  a  man,  and  at  night 
the  Dukes  of  Gordon  or  Earls  of  returned  to  the  ship."  On  reach- 
Sutherland,  they  were  but  a  guid-  ing  hia  destination  at  Dantzic,  he 
mansbip.  In  1640,  on  Lammas-  *Modged  in  a  Scotsman's  house,  in 
day,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  the  Holy  Ghost  Street,  our  landlord 
kirk  of  Grochdan,  "and  put  to  being  called  John  Donaldson.*'  As 
lodge  and  dyet  by  a  widow  called  he  began,  so  he  went  on,  finding 
Margaret  Allan."  Four  years  after-  fellow-countrymen  dotted  here  and 
wards  he  migrated  to  a  school  at  there  at  convenient  posting  dis- 
Achridy ;  and  then,  the  great  trou-  tances,  on  through  Austria  and  Bus- 
bies of  the  seventeenth  century  sia,  to  the  very  extremities  of  Euro- 
having  broken  out,  "all  public  pean  civilisation.  He  set  off  for 
schools  were  abandoned ;"  so  he  Konigsberg  With  another  cctdntry- 
went  to  live  with  his  father  at  man  of  his  own,  Thomas  Menzies, 
Achmade,  the  genius  of  the  Buchan  and  on  the  way  met  with  Father 
guttural  seeming  still  to  guide  his  Blackball,  also  a  native  pf  Scotland, 
steps.  In  1651,  being  sixteen  years  eminent  among  the  Jesuits.  An- 
of  age,  he  entered  on  the  great  re-  other  countryman  and  Jeiiuit  priest, 
solution  which  decided  his  destiny,  named  Alexander  Michael  Menzies, 
He  belonged  to  a  family,  or  to  ^'a  now   casts   up;    and    Gordon   finds 
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himself,  how  he  does    not    explain,  upon  him.    After  a  while,  he  eame 

nor  does   he  seem  to  have  himself  to   that    ^tablished    onrse   of    the 

known,  in  the  toils  of  this  schem-  pedestrian's   existence — a  severance 

ing  and   zealous  order.      !pe  found  of  the  roads  to  right  and  left,  with 

himself  a  stndent  at  a  college  they  nothing    whatever   except   a   Ibrta- 

had  at   Braneosbnrg,  near   Konigs-  nate  gness  to  indicate  the  one   he 

berg;    but,   tbongh   a   zealons   Bo-  ongbt  to  take.    To  add  to  the'nn- 

manist,  this  was  far  from  being  the  pleasantness    of    the    difficnlty,    he 

destiny   he    desired  :    ^  albeit,^'    he  had  entered  a  forest ;  bat  there  was 

says,  *'I  wanted    not   for  anything,  nothing   for  it  save   to  choose   the 

the  Jesnits  always  bestowing  extra-  likelier  of   the  two  ways.     It  was 

ordinary    pains,    and    taking    great  then    that    the    first   dond    paaed 

care  in  educating  youth ;  yet  could  over  the  boy's  heart, 

not  my  humour  endure  such  a  still  "  After  I  had  gone  a  pretty  way  into 

and  strict  way  of  living."    He  re-  the  wood,  and  doubting  whether  I  was 

solved  to  be  off     It  is  evident  that  right    or   not,  I    began  with   serious 

a    feeling  of    respect    prevents    him  thoughts  to  consider  my  pr«8ent  condi- 

from    explaining    that    he    was    in  *»on,  calling  to  mind  from  whence  I  was 

some    shape    under   restraint,    since  come-from   my  good,  loving  parents 

the  method  of  his  departure  was  an  f  ^^  ^^ff^^*  ^^  ,^^«f^  ^  ^«  °«^' 

~T;.p^"-"^"^'\Vtir^Tr  d^dS^vSrm^k^^^^^ 

avoid  the  vigilance  of  Father  Black-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  having  but  seven  doUare 
haU.  Not  seeing  any  other  path  ^y  me,  which  could  not  last  long,  and 
open  to  him,  it  was  his  intention  to  ^hen  that  was  gone  I  knew  not  where 
return  home  —  an  intention  in  which  get  a  farthing  more  for  the  great  jour- 
he  was  frustrated  by  his  destiny.  ney  and  voyage  virhich  I  intended.  To 
He  thus  rather  picturesquely  de-  serve  or  work  I  thought  it  a  disparage- 
ecribes  his  departure :  "  On  a  Tues-  ment,  and  to  beg,  a  greater.  With  these 
day,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  took  my  and  suchlike  thoughts,  I  grew  so  pen- 
jonrney  on  foot  to  save  expenses,  sive  and  sad,  that,  sitting  down,  J.  began 
Ibr  I  had  no  more  money  left  than  ^  lament  and  bewail  my  miserable  con- 
seven  rix  dollars  and  a  half,  and  one  *'i?n.  Then,  having  my  recourse  to 
suit  of  clothes,  which  I  had  on.  So,  ^^d  Almighty,  I  with  many  tears,  im- 
taking  my  cloak  and  a  little  bag  V^f^^  ^l^  ^ff^'S'»  cra^ng  also  the 
wherein  were  my  linens  and  some  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all 
u\S-  ZZ  /af"  u  J  T  the  saints  m  heaven.  Then,  gettmg  up, 
books,  with  a  staflf  m  my  hand    I  j  ^^„^  ^^^^^^^  continuing  hi  p^ySr 

pilgrim  d  it  awaj  all  alone.     I   had  ^^^  g^eat  fervency,  when,  on  a  sadden, 

not  learned  any  Dutch,  by  reason  of  f^^  the  right  hand  came  an  old  man 

our  speaking   Latin  in  the  college,  riding,  whose  grey  hairs  might  exact 

but  had  acquired  and  written  down  and  force  reverence  from  the  haughtiest 

some  words  necessary  for  asking  the  heart.     He  seeing  me  crying  in  cross* 


did  see  nobody ;  but,  coming  to  any  astonished  at  his  sudden  appearance  and 
village  or  meeting  anybody,  I  took  ^o^<^s,  and  also  ashamed  that  anybody 
it  under  my  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  I  »^°^^,  s®®.™®  '^  such  a  plight  How- 
went  privately  round  the  old  town,  T^i^^Tyir^^ItJlLl^^^^ 
P.  Menzies  only  convoying  me  j^ad  sent  this  old  man  of  purpose  to 
to  the  highway.  I  walked  the  ^jrect  me  from  such  passionate  fits,  the 
well-known  way  through  the  wood  conceit  whereof  made  me  rouse  up  my- 
to  Frawensberg,  pleasing  myself  self  and  walk  on  more  cheerfully." 
either  with  trifling  fancies,  or  such  Even  when  be  feels  himself  sub- 
objects  as  offered  on  the  way."  dned  by  the  overwhelming  condi- 
It  was  all  very  pleasant  at  first,  tions  he  is  surrounded  by,  the  natn- 
and  until  the  hardships  and  dangers  ral  pride  and  self-reliance  of  the 
of  such  an  enterprise  began  to  press  Scot  break  forth.    Far  from  seeking 
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help  or  protection  from  the  angvBt  reign  than  a  robject    Nor  was  such 

stranger,  he  is  ashamed  that  human  a    history    uncommon     among    hia 

eyes  should  have  beheld  him  in  his  countrymen  —  a  history  that,  in  its 

moment     of     transitory     weakness,  realities,  far  outshines   in  brilliancy 

At  night  he''  comes  to  a  village,  and  of  contrast  the  romance  of  the  des- 

lodges   in    the    crue,   the   term   by  tined  lord  mayor    hearing  the  wel- 

which    he  almost  always  designate  come  of  the  bells,  and  returning  tired 

an  ale-house  or  village  tavern  :  it  is  and  foot-sore,  till  he  beholds,  *'  o'er  his 

a  variation   of  the  low-Dutch  krcBg,  head  the  lights  of  London  flaring  like 

which    has    the    same   signification,  a  dreary  dawn." 
The    landlord    asked     him    various       In  his  next  day's  journey  he  fell 

questions,  to  which  he  returned  no  in  with  two  '*  sturdy  fellows,"  both 

answer,  for    the   satisfactory  reason  professing    to    be,  like   himself,   on 

that   he  did   not   understand    them,  their  way  to   Dantzia      They  pet* 

However,   they  sat  at   meals   toge-  tered    him    with    questions,    against 

tber,    and    he   indulged   in    half    a  which  he  had  his  old  defence ;  and 

stoup  of  beer.    When  he  asked  for  though    he  seems   to  have  believed 

a  sleeping-place,  he  was   shown  an  that  they  had  evil  designs,  and  was 

empty  waggon    in    the   stable,    and  warned  against  one  of  them  as   a 

then    he   laid    his   cloak    one   half  professed  robber,  he  seems  to  have 

above  and  one  half  under  him,  with  thought  that  the  meagreness  of  his 

his    coat    and    portmanteau    under  purse    would   protect    him    against 

his  head  ;  and  so^  being  exceedingly  this,  as    his  deficiency  in    language 

wearied,  he  laid  him  down.    A  good-  protected  bim   from  the  lesser  evil, 

natured  maid  of  the  inn  had  already  Two    days    being    passed,    he   says, 

shown  the  boy  some  kindness  ;  and  **  The  next  morning  I  was  not  able 

ere    be    went    to   sleep,    **  by-and-  to  go  farther.     My  feet,  not  being 

by    came    the    maid,    and,  reaching  used  to  such  hard  travel,  were  fuu 

him  a  pillow  began  to  laugh  down-  of  blisters,  and  the  skin  off  in  many 

right,   then    jumped   away  in    such  places."    He  got  a  cast  in  a  waggon, 

haste,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid  of  and  at  last. reached  Dantzic,  where 

some    infection.     I    made   but   one  he  found    his    old    landlady.     Poor 

sleep  the  whole  night,  and  got  up  comfort  awaited  him  here,  however: 

half  an  hour   before  the   sun,  and,  he  was  told  that    the  last    ship  of 

bringing    my    pillow   to    the    room,  the    season    bound    for   the    British 

asked  what    I   had    to   pay.     The  Isles  had  sailed,  and   he  must  have 

landlady  told  me  a  stoup  of  beer,  to  wait   some  ten    months   for  the 

which  I  paid ;  and  then  asked  what  next    year's   fleet     What    was    he 

I  had  to  pay  for  victuals,  and,  she  to  do  ? 

answering   nothing,  I   thanked,  and       His    countrymen    seem    to    have 

went  on  my  way."    The  full  signi-  swarmed  in  the  district,  (or  his  land- 

ficance  of  such  a  picture  of  so^id  lady  had  only  to  let  it  be  known  that 

hardship  can  only  be  felt  by  keep-  she  had  a  Scottish  youth  on  her  hands 

ing    in  view    the  climax   to  which  who    seemed    in    great    perplexity, 

the   narrative   is  gradually   coming,  and  was,  as  she'  feared,  in  need  of 

The    poor  youth,   who   endures    all  money,  to  bring  a  crowd  of  them 

that    is   endured    by   the    beggar's  to  her  table.     They  offered  aid  to 

brat,  except  that  be  will  not  beg,  their    countryman,  but   not    in    the 

rises    to    an    eminence    which,    in  direction  of  his  ambition,   for  they 

power  and  external  pomp,  far  out-  had  followed  the  arts  of  peace,  but 

shines  that  of    the   greatest   nobles  his  selected   destiny  was  war.    Yet 

in  his  own  poor  but   free  country,  they   were   kind    in    advising  him. 

Covered    with    the    many    honours  and  it  was  his  interest  as  well  as 

and   decorations    of    the    barbarian  his  desire  to  be  civil  to  them.    "  So, 

court  of  the    Czar — invested    with  the  next  day  at  dinner,  these  mer- 

vast  estates  and  feudal  powers — he  chants  began  to  persuade,  me  to  turn 

becomes    more  like   a    petty  sove-  nierchant,  to   the   which    I,  finding 
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my  Datore  averse,  answered  in  fair  PoseQ    is   one   of    the    few   places 

terms  however,  not  beiDg  willing  to  which  have  tempted  him  out  of  his 

disoblige  any."  Spartan  or  Bachao  brevity : — 

The  practical   conclosion    of  the 

advice    1*   received    wos,    that    his  *'^®  buildings  are  all  brick— more 

best  chance  was  in  Poland  :  and  be  ^^  *^®  ancient  form,  but  very  oonve- 

set  out,   consequently,  on  a  devious  S.'®^*'  especially  those   lately  builded. 

journey  to    wlrsawf      He  was    re-  ^^"^  marketplace  is  spacious,  having  a 

*  it^ww^^^A^A   f^  Vt,«          u'  pleasant  fountain  m  each  corner;   the 

^^n?™    nf  1?^  ""^    ^''   ''t/r  ""  «b0P«  »U  ^^  «>W8,  each  trade  apari  and 

countryman,   of  his  own  clan.  «hv-  ^  stately  Radthouse,  Ac.     There  are 

wg  in  a  town   dalled   Culm,  about  divers  monasteries  of  both  sexes  and  sev- 

twenty  miles  o%  who  was    a    very  eral  orders,  and  a  vast  cathedral,  which 

civil  man,  and  would   be  very  glad  make  a  stately  show.    The  suburbs  are 

of  my  company.''  large,  and  decored  with  (lurches  and 

He  sailed  along  the  Vistula  in  a  monasteries.    The  city  is  fortified  with 

flat-bottomed  barge  or  Shute.     There  b  brick  wall,  yet  very  tenable  by  reason 

was    no  room   for    stepping  about;  of  its  vastness.     But  that  which  sur- 

he  could    only    crouch  in  one  posi-  pasaeth  all  is  the  civility  of  the  inhabi- 

tion  ;    and  his  only  relaxation  was  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  occasioned  by  its  vicinity 

an  occasional  walk  on  the  bank,  as  ^  Germany,  and  the  frequent  resorting 

the  lazy  vessel  sweltered  along.    But  ^^  si^^gers  to  the  two  annual  fairs,  and 

S^Ttl^wK^  "^^^   ''!  ^r  -^^-   orZ-  s^g^e^dt^in^ 

^fln^   f^  Af  P-**^'  ^^  v^'Ia'"'^'!:  ^<>^^^  tbem,  strive  to  tnmscend  onl 

eeting,  for  the  river  was  lined  with  a^othtr  in  civility." 
Digb     embankments,     over      which 

nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  occa-  There    he     immediately    met     a 

sional  top  of  a  house.      At  Onlm  fellow-countryman   named   Lindsay, 

his    countryman    received    him,  and  whose     conduct     put     the    youth's 

harboured    him    during    the    winter  pride  and  sagacity  both  to  the  test 

months,    when    travelling    was    im-  **  He    was     imperiously     inqalsitive 

practicable.       His     impatience     to  of    my    parents,   education,    travels, 

start    for  Warsaw   was   excited    by  and  intentions."  -   On   being  told  of 

the  welcome    news    that    the  Duke  his  birth,  the  stranger  exclaimed — 

Ivan    Badzevill    *'  had    a   life  -  com-  ''  Gordon    and  Ogilvie  1 1    these    are 

pany,  all  or  more  Scotsmen,''  which  two  great  clans;  sure  yoa  must  be 

he    might    pretty  securely  calculate  a    gentleman."      Patrick    knew  this 

on  entering.      He  arrived  at  War-  to  be  said  in  derision  of  his  sordid 

saw    when    the    Seym,    or    national  condition;   but  he  sagaciously  made 

{)arliament,  was  sitting,  and  took  a  answer,  that  he  hoped  he  *^wa8  not 
edging  in  the  Lescziniski  suburb,  the  worse  for  that"  The  kindness 
There  was  no  Badzevill  with  his  he  received  at  Posen  probably  g^ve 
life-company  of  Scots  there,  how-  him  his  favourable  impression  of 
ever  ;  and,  bitterly  disappointed,  the  place,  for  he  was  seized  on  by 
Gordon  again  thought  there  was  no-  a  swarm  of  his  fellow  Soots — **  Bo- 
thing  for  it  but  to  ilturn  to  Scotland,  bert  Farqohar,  James  Fergusson, 
There  were  many  of  his  countrymen  James  Lindsay,  James  White,  James 
in  Warsaw,  but  his  pride  would  not  Watson,  and  others."  They  recom- 
permit  him  to  approach  them  in  mended  him  to  the  good  gpraoes  of 
his  penury  and  dejection,  for  he  a  young  nobleman  named  Oppalin- 
had  but  eight  or  nine  florins  left,  ski,  with  whom  he  travelled,  in 
wherewith,  as  he  justly  remarks,  what  capacity  does  not  clearly  ap- 
he  was  not  able  to  subsist  long  in  pear,  to  Hamburgh.  It  was  now 
Warsaw,  nor  travel  far  either.  He  the  year  1655.  and  Hamburgh,  like 
got  an  opportunity  of  being  franked  many  towns  in  Northern  G^many, 
to  Posen,  by  a  man  who  went  was  filled  with  emissaries  recruiting 
thither  in  charge  of  several  horses,  for  the  great  Swedish  army,  and  all 
and  seems  to  have  worked  his  way  the  inns  were  full  of  cavaliers 
by  assisting   in  driving   the  horses.  **  ranting  and  carousing." 
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He  evidently  felt,  though  he  does  respects  to  him  ^ith  a  visit,  hoping 
not  tell  as,  that  as  this  Rreat  mns-  that  he  would  pardon  iny  abrupt 
teriog  and  marsballiDg  afforded  va-  intrudiog  myself,  &c.**  There  was 
rions  opportunitie?,  differiDg  great-  much  comiog  and  going  of  military 
]y  from  each  other,  for  effecting  people,  and  tranupling  to  and  fro,  in 
his  design,  he  most  be  cautious,  the  Hittmaster's  house.  At  a  carouse 
and  pick  his  .footing  warily.  He  where  they  ''  were  all  pretty  well 
was  strongly  tempted  by  the  talk  warmed,"  the  important  question  was 
of  two  recruiting  officers,  a  cornet  opened ;  but  he  was  still  cautious,  and 
and  qaartermaster,  who,  knowing  mumbled  something  about  his  inten- 
whence  he  came  and  what  his  views  tion  of  returning  homa  They  laughed 
were,  showed  him  much  kindness  at  him,  and  insisted  that  his  friends 
and  attention,  he  permitting  them  would  say  he  had  gone  to  the  Conti- 
no  opportunity  for  fixing  their  so-  nent  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  and 
ciety  upon  him  save  at  mealtime,  returned  as  wise  as  he  went.  "But 
The  recruiter  is  probably  much  the  what  needed,"  he  says,  **  many  persua- 
same  all  the  world  over,  and  the  sions,  it  being  a  course  to  the  which 
following  id  as  good  a  specimen  of  I  was  naturally  inclined ;  so  thai, 
him  as  Sergeant  Kite  :  '*  In  all  without  any  further  circumstance,  I 
their  discourses  they  extolled  a  sol-  gave  my  promise  to  go  along,  so 
dier's  life,  telling  that  riches,  ho-  ignorant  I  was  of  such  matters  at 
nours,  and  all  sorts  of  worldly  that  time."^  His  career  at  this  junc- 
blessings  lay  prostrate  at  a  soldier's  ture  was  interrupted  bv  a  remittent 
feet,  wanting  only  his  will  to  stoop  fever,  which  threatened  abruptly  to 
and  take  them  up ;  then,  falling  close  it.  On  the  15th  of  July  1665 
out  in  commendation  of  our  conn-  he  joined  the  Swedish  army,  en- 
trymen,  than  whom  no  better  *80-  camped  on  a  large  meadow  near 
jers*  were  of  any  nation  to  be  found,  Stettin.  •*  It  consisted  of  thirty 
and  that  albeit  nature  had  endowed  brigades  of  foot  and  7000  Belters, 
them  with  a  genius  fit  for  anything,  being  in  all  about  17,000  men,  with 
yet  did  they  -despise  the  ease,  ad-  a  gallant  train  of  artillery.  It  was 
vantage,  or  contentment  any  other  a  most  delightful  and  brave  show, 
trade  might  bring,  and  embraced  the  Reiters  beine  very  well  mounted, 
that  of  a  soldier,  which,  without  all  and  the  foot  weU  clothed  and  armed, 
dispute,  is  the  most  honourable."  and,  above  all,  the  officers  in  extra- 
No  compliments  could  be  more  ordinary  good  equipage." 
skilfully  put,  and  no  sentiments  Our  young  hero  now  held  a  corn- 
could  have  been  expressed  more  in  mand  in  that  foolish  invasion  of 
harmony  with  those  which  were  Poland,  the  first  of  those  aggressive 
fermenting  in  the  mind  of  the  ana-  acts  of  Sweden  which  gave  her  a 
bitious  young  Scot ;  but  he  believed  bad  character  throughout  Europe, 
he  could  make  a  better  bargain  for  and  brought  her  ultimately  to 
himself  than  these  men  could  give  grief.  The  Buchanite  youth  had 
him,  and  he  held  on  till,  one  day  at  perhaps  as  much  right,  in  consideir- 
d inner,  the  quartermaster  electrified  ation  of  his  pay  and  rank,  to  plead 
him  by  the  information  that  there  an  honest  espousal  of  the  cause  he 
was  in  the  city  a  Scotsman — a  was  fighting  for  as  any  other  of  its 
neighbour — in  fact  one  of  the  Banff-  promoters,  from  the  King  of  Sweden 
shire  Gardens,  holding  the  rank  of  downwards.  Professing  no  devotion 
Bitt master.  This  was  conclusive,  to  any  higher  motive  for  his  own 
and  away  the  youth  hied  to  pay  conduct  than  a  selfish  ambition — 
his  respects  where  they  were  an  aspiration  after  military  renown, 
so  eminently  due.  '*I  told  him  rank,  and  pay,  combined  in  large 
that,  hearing  of  a  person  of  soch  and  due  proportions — be  took  the 
quality  as  he  was  t>eine  come  to  measure  of  his  master's  conduct  in 
this  city,  I  could  not  be  satisfied  the  following  terms,  which  embrace 
wit^   myself  until  I  had   paid  my  his  own  private  optnion,  as  distin- 
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gaished  from  the  views  adopted  by  ofEk^ra  were  oome  from  Elbing  to  the 

the  philoBophers    and    politicians  of  ambassador,  and  some  forty  dragoons 

the  age  : ^^^  ^^®  ^^  guard  and  oonvey  him  to 

*  ,  ,  „  .  Marienburgh,  which  made  us  despair  of 
"But,  to  toll  you  briefly,  the  mam  doing  any  good,  and  so  we  returned.  We 
reason  was  this.  The  Swedwh  King  ^ad  resolved  to  make  our  addresses  to 
having  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  having  him^  ^  g^nj  ^^^  ^  commission  from  Field- 
now  obtained  the  crown  by  the  resigna-  A^arshal  VonDerLinde  to  him;  and  lieing 
tkm  of  his  cousin,  Queen  Christiana,  admitted,  seven  or  eight  of  us,  to  have  gone 
would  needs  begin  his  reign  by  some  in  and  stabbed  him,  the  rest  guarding  our 
notable  action.  He  knew  that  the  re-  Worses  and  the  door ;  and  so,  being  come 
membrance  of  the  honours  and  nches  ^  horije,  make  our  escape  to  Danzia" 
obtained  by  many  cavaliers  in  the  Ger- 
man wars;  under  the  Swedish  conduct,  gyen  if  they  had  been  saocessfol, 
would  bring  great  confluence  of  soldiers  they  would  have  found  that  they 
to  him  when  it  shonJd  be  known  that  he  ^^  ^^^  done**  any  good"  in  their 
wastoarm,  which,  by  reason  of  the  late  ^  .y^f  J  *  y^ 
universal  peace  in  Germany  and  the  ?,  j  sense  oi  me  lerms,  lor  ine 
many  for«i  lately  disbandedf  would  be  Bradshaw  they  were  to  pat  to  death 
more  easily  effectivated.  Having  in  "^^  ^JJ^/'i?  Bradshaw  who  had 
his  conceit  already  formed  an  army,  there  committed  the  mortal  offcnoa  If 
was  no  prince  or  people  except  Poland  they  had  slain  him,  no  doobt  they 
to  whi<^  he  could  have  the  least  pre-  would  have  been  disappointed  thai 
teiioe— albeit  princes  indeed  never  want  they  had  thrown  away  their  exertions 
pretensions  to  satisfy  their  ambition,  and  peril  in  extingnishing  the  wrong 
and  will  have  their  pretences  looked  life ;  bnt  Gordon  has  not  the  a£feeto- 
upon  as  solid  and  just  reason."  tion  to  express  a  word  of  thankfolnesB 

•nr  u  II  lu  *  T>  *  •  I  r^  J  for  not  having  done  it  He  seems,  od 
We  shall  see  that  Patrick  Gordon  ^^^  ^^,^^  rather  to  regret  that  a 
practised  and  avowed  a  code  of  project  so  wdl  phinned  shoold  have 
political  ethics  which  responded  Some  to  nothing, 
prettr  accarately  to  th(we  of  the  g^,  i^^g  as  it  remains  a  fixed  princi- 
ambitions  king  Bat  first  we  give  p^^  that  Ivery  writer  of  biography  is 
a  pasMge  which  tells  in  a  few  ^o  brmg  bis  hero  throngh,  attribottng 
words  ito  own  story  and  furnishes  ^  him  all  the  virtues  under  heaven, 
a  powerful  exemplification  of  the  ^nd  fighting  with  sptenetio  bittemess 
ferocity  generated  by  the  «)ntem.  ^^^^  ^^e^y  accusation  against  him. 
porary  civil  conflicts  in  Britain,  h  is  fortunate  tiiat  we  have  antobiogra- 
The  date  is  1658 :—  p^ieg  in  which  people  speak  aboat 
"  Whilst  we  lay  in  this  Werder,  an  their  own  conduct  in  a  sensible,  prae- 
EngUflh  ambassador  called  Bradshaw,  ^<»>»  bnsiness-like  way,  withoot  atr 
having  been  on  his  journey  to  Moscovia,  tempting  to  make  themselves  better 
and  not  admitted,  returned  this  way,  than  the  best  men  of  their  day,  or  even 
and  was  lodged  in  Lameband'a  tavern,  very  mach  better  than  they  are.  It  is 
We  getting  notice  thereof,  and  judging  from  good  sort  of  fdlows — not  wiser 
him  to  be  that  Bradshaw  who  sat  presi-  than  their  neighbours,  and  not  pretend- 
dent  in  the  highest  court  of  justice  upon  vag  to  be  better — telling  a  few  lisets 
oar  sovereign  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  without  much  oonscioosnesB  of  their 
memory,.were  resolved,  come  what  will,  gignificance,  that  we  know  the  tnith 
to  make  an  end  of  him ;  and  beine  about  ^y^^  y^^g^^  ^nd  the  condition  of  gov- 
hfteen  with  servants,  six  whereof  might  emmente  and  peoples.  Take  np  any 
be  accounted  trusty  weight  men,  the  o-dinftrv  hiatArv^d  see  what  itmA 
others  also  indiflferent,  we   concluded  o™»Da^  history,  and  see  wnai  iisaja 

that,  doing  the  feat  in  the  evening,  we  **>o^^  "fi^P^T  '\^  ^^ 

could  easily  make  our  escape  by  bliefit  ^^  ^^  the  seventeentii  centofy,  for 

of  the  strait  ground,  and  daiknei  of  the  iMtanoe.      There  are  sentences,  dnly 

night,  and  so,  being  resolved,  we  took  tamed  and  balanced,  abont  ravaging  a 

our  way  thither.    Being  oome  near,  and  territory  from  one  extremity  to  the 

asking  a  boor  oome  fVom  thenoe  some  other,  sweeping   away  the  firnlts  of 

questioner  he  told  us  that  jost  now  some  the  soil,  and  the   aocamolated  proi: 
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dace  of  indiutry,  snbjeotiDg  the  the  Swedish  caDse  was  not  likely  to 
people  to  the  horrors  of  military  havoc^  be  a  propitious  ooe,  aod  being  a  prl- 
withoat  respect  for  age  or  sex,  &c. ;  soner  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles, 
and  yet,  if  we  read  a  memoir  of  any  who,  somewhat  conveniently,  re- 
actor in  snch  scenes,  we  find  him  ac-  fused  in  this  instance  to  exchange 
credited  to  the  world  by  his  biographer  him,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
as everything  that  is  disinterested  and  posals  made  to  him.  He  was  offer- 
gentlemanly,  according  to  our  mo-  ed  by  John  Sobieski,  whom  he 
dern  notions  of  *'  an  officer  and  a  gen-  calls  ^  a  hard  bargainer,  but  oour- 
tleman.*'  teous,"  the  command  of  a  body  of 

Hence  the   use  of  people  telling  troops     permanently     stationed     on 

their  own  story  in  their  own  way,  the   Sobieski    domains  —  a   sort   of 

and    according    to   the   lights   con-  household      regiment       apparently, 

ferred  upon  them.    If  Gordon  ever  This  offer   did    not   suit  bis  views, 

perpetrated  what  would   have  been  as    he    found    that,   however   high 

a  crime  in  his  own  social  circle,  of  and      lucrative      the      appointment 

course  he  would  not  tell  of  it,  for  might  be,  it  shelved  him  out  of  the 

his   autobiography  is   not  a  confes-  way   of  promotion.     He   preferred, 

sion  ;  and  except  an  occasional  hard  therefore,     the     next     appointment 

boose,  with  its  consequent  headache,  offered    to    him,    that    of    quarter- 

told  with  an  apologetic  explanation  roaster.    He  had  not  been  long  in 

that  it  was  against  his  nature  and  the    Polish    service '  ere    he    heard 

forced  upon  him,  he  sets  forth   his  of  the   restoration   of   the   Stewart 

practice  like  a  man  who  has  noth-  dynasty,   and   naturally   thought   of 

iog  to  be  ashamed  of.    The  editor  Britain  as  the  proper  field  for  his 

of  the  volume  justly  remarks   that^  ambition.      "  But,"   he   says,    '*  my 

in   some   instances,    he   appears    to  father  informing  me  that  the  armies 

have   aided  the  natural  rapacity  of  were  disbanded,  and  that  only  a  few 

the    German    mercenaries    by    what  troops  were  continued  in  pay,  Mid 

might  be  called  **a  wrinkle"  from  that  the  charge  of  these  was  given 

Highland  practice.     Thus  he  levies  to  the  nobility,  and  to  such  persons 

a  sort  of  black-mail  by  engaging  for  as  had  extraordinarily  deserved  and 

certain    dollars    to    protect    certain  suffered   for   his   majesty,  and'  that 

cattle  ;  and  in  other  instances,  with  without  a  good   stock   it   was  ver^ 

the  fall  knowledge   that  the    beasts  hard   living   in    Scotland."     So    he 

have    been    driven    away    by   men  remained    where   he   was,    but    not 

under  his  own  command,  he  claims  contentedly,    for    the    Polish    army 

aod  pockets  tribute  for  their  restitn-  and    the   Diet   were   at    feud,   and 

tion.  Gordon's  sagacity  taught  him   that 

The  way  in  which  Gordon  dealt  the  service  was  not  one  of  sufficient 

with  employers  for  his  services  as  a  force  and  compactness  to  offer  scope 

military    commander    would    shock  for  the  genius  of  a  great  commander 

''the  service*"  at  the  present  day;  — an    outlook   in  the  direction   of 

but  it  is  nevertheless   as  v^ell  that  ambition,  rare,  it  may  be  supposed, 

we  should  know  it  fh>m  the  state-  among  young  soldiers   lust  entering 

ment  of  one    who   practised   in  it,  on  their  career,  and  glad    to   have 

and  was  so  little  ashamed  of  it  as  secured  the  first  step.    He  had  an 

to  be  very  explicit  about  his  method  eye  then  on  the  service  in  which  he 

of    transacting   business.      He   was  finally    distinguished     himself :     ^  I 

repeatedly   taken    prisoner    by   the  had  great  temptation  from  the  Mue- 

Poles,  and  on  each  occasion  tempt-  kovitish    ambflbssadors ;    for    having 

ed  to  serve  with  them ;    but  he  al-  by  order   conducted   some  of  their 

ways   declined,   and  went   back   to  chief  officers   to   them   about  their 

the   Swedes   on    exchange    of   pri-  ransom,   as  also   they   having   ran- 

soners.    At  length,  in  1659,  after  he  somed   two   officers  firom   me,  they 

had  been  four  years  in  the  service,  very  earnestly  desired  their  colonels 

having  ooiqe  to  the  conclusion  that  to  engage   Bie   in   the  Tzar's   ser- 
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vice,  to  ^bicb  I  seemed  to  give  in  the  Rervice  he  had  adopted,  hot 
half  a  williog  ear.  So  they  pro-  not  in  a  shape  sailed  to  bis  ambi- 
mised  that  I  sboald  not  be  longer  tion.  He  was  to  hold  a  eecoodary 
detained  nor  three  years  —  one  year  rank  on  a  peace  establisbmeot,  io- 
whereof  to  serve  as  major,  and  two  stead  of  casting  his  lot  into  the 
for  lieutenant- coloneh  Yet  did  I  chances  and  changes  of  the  mighty 
not  accept  of  these  offers,  bat  only  contest  with  the  Turks,  which  was  nn- 
kept  them  in  hand  to  have  another  fortunately,  as  he  laments,  coming  to  a 
string  fur  my  bow.'*  close. 

Meanwhile  a  prospect  opened  up,  He  lets  us  into  his  secret  est!- 
seeming  to  be  far  more  brilliant,  mate  of  his  position,  and  it  seems 
The  traditions  of  the  old  supremacy  to  have  been  sagaciously  taken, 
of  Eome  still  so  far  lingered  in  the  "  Soldiers  of  fortune,''  he  says, 
European  continent  that  the  house  "  unless  of  great  merit  and  long- 
of  Hapsburg,  which  in  name  repre-  standing  in  that  service,  would  be 
sented  the  empire,  was  the  most  illus-  hardly  admitted  and  little  regard- 
trious  service  in  the  world.  Patrick's  ed  ;"  and  thus,  if  he  were  at  last  to 
course  was  clear,  then,  when  "  the  obtain  a  company,  he  would  be 
Boman  emperor's  ambassador,  the  thrown  an  unoccupied  stranger 
Baron  D'Isola,  got  orders  from  the  among  "  men  of  great  birth  and 
emperor  to  engage  officers  to  levy  a  rents,  or  well  •  stocked  and  ac- 
regiment  of  horse ;  to  which  pur-  quainted  with  the  ways  of  that 
pose  be  engaged  Lieutenant-Colonel  country,  where  quarters,  accidenoes, 
Gordon,  commonly  called  Steelhand,  iind  shifts  are  the  greatest  part  of 
who,  using  all  the  pressing  reasons  their  subsistence." 
he  could  to  persuade  me  to  engage  He  then  bethought  himself  of 
with  him,  telling  me  of  the  honour-  the  proffers  which  had  been  made  to 
able  service,  the  good  pay,  with  the  him  by  his  friend  Zamiaty  IB'iodororo- 
advantage  and  easiness  of  the  levies  vitz  Leontiuf,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
at  this  time  ;  wherewith  being  over-  dor,  and  resolved  to  join  that  service, 
come,  after  mature  consideration  I  if,  on  close  examination,  he  should 
resolved  to  engage  ;  and  so  we  entered  find  it  adapted  to  his  views.  But  he 
into  a  stipulation,  four  of  us,  to  levy  was  ordered  by  the  imperial  authori- 
a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  horse."  ties  to  go  to  Vienna,  on  duty,  with 
The  person  called  Steelhand  was  an-  despatches  ;  and  the  question  was, 
other  Patrick  Gordon,  who  frequent-  "  how  to  come  handsomely  off  "  from 
]y  figures  in  his  namesake's  narrative,  the  service  he  had  so  adopted.  It 
He  was  excommunicated  in  Scot-  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  to  de- 
land  by  his  title  of  "  Patrick  Gor-  scribe  bis  method  of  cooling  "  hand- 
don  of  the  Steelhand  "  —  a  designa-  somely  off"  in  any  but  his  own  words : 
tion  which  he  obtained  doubtless  so  here  it  is  —  a  very  fair  type,  oo 
not  without  fitting  reasons,  though  doubt,  of  the  ethics  of  the  better  sort 
they  are  not  explained ;  he  was  to  be  of  Dagald  Dalgettys : — 
the  colonel,  and,  besides  our  hero,  the 

other  two  field-officers  were  to  be  John  *'  So,  having  made  use  of  the  Russian 
Watson  and  Major  Davidson  —  Scots-  Ambassador,  and  let  off  the  most  of  my 
IQ^Q  ai],  servants,  I  went  to  the  Roman  Emperor's 

This  brilliant  prospect  was,  how-  ambassador,  an^  desired  to  know  how 
ever,  immediately  blighted.  '*  The  long  it  would  be  before  his  despatches 
♦or.*i  ^f  T«i«  K«  o«  ««.r»»..nofl  f../^«»  would  bo  fcady.  He  told  me  that  it 
^nth  of  July,  by  an  express  from  ^^^jd  be  eight  days-  Then  I  t«ld  him 
Vienna,  the  Roman  emperors  am-  ^^.^^  j  ^ad  fll  my  best  things  lying  at 
bassador  received  an  order  not  to  Th^ran.  thirty  mDes  from  hence,  and 
engage  any  officers,  or  to  capitulate  that  he  would  permit  me  to  go  and 
for  the  levying  of  men;  and,  if  be  fetch  them,  promising  to  return  precisely 
bad  engaged  any  already,  to  ,di8-  against  that  time ;  which  ho  granting, 
charge  them  the  handsomest  way  and  desiring  me  not  to  delay  nor  disap* 
he   could."      Gordou    was    retained   point  him,  I  took  my  leave. 
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**  I  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  pre-  of  his  departure  from  the  Emperor'a 

pare  for  my  journey;  so,  having  got  Co-  service,  he  might  have  soppoeed  that 

lonel    Craufurd    and    Captain    Menzies  a  judgnteDt   had  been  prepared  for 

ready,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends;  and,  him,  since,  pretty  exactly  at  the  time 

to  make  clear  with  the  Roman  Empe-  ^hen  his  anticipatory  letters  were  to 

*  ItvTrlTon;  dnt..^^^^^^^^  "°o«°«^  ^^^  '^ck  at  Thorn,  he  has 

trusty  inend,  one  dated  three  days  be-    x^     • *u'-  ^    *  l»     *     j*^" 

fore  the  time  I  had  promised  to  return,  ^  «J^®  th  s  accoant  of  bis  condition 

giving  him  notice  that,  upon  my  coming  ^^  the  small  town  of  Kiadany,  beyond 

to  ThoruD,  I  was  falling  into  a  heavy  sick-  ^°®  Niemen :     **  Being  welcotaied  by 

ness,  being  a  hot  fever,  so  that  I  could  some  of  onr  conntrymen  with  a  hearty 

not  be  able  to  come  at  the  appointed  cup  of  .strong  mead,  it  did  so  influence 

time,  promising  how  soon  I  we]%  re-  niy  blood,  that  the  same  night  a  hot 

covered,  to  make  all  possible  haste — 4he  fever    seized    me.      The    next    day 

letter  not  written  by  myself,  but  sub-  I  caused  blood  to  be  let.     Towards 

scribed.    The  other  letter,  dat^  a  fort-  night  I  got  ease,  and  slept  indiffer- 

night  thereafter,  from  the  same  place,  ent  well.     The  next  day,  Sunday,  I 

informing  his  Excellency  that  the  viol-  went    to    church,    where    the    fever 

ence  of  sickness  was  relented,  but  that  I  ^gain  seized  me.  so  that  I  was  not 

was  taken  with  a  sort  of  quotidian  fever  ^gi^  ^o  hear  out  the  devotion,  and 

and  want  of  appetite,  which  had  weak-  „ul    ^„„u  ^a       ^*  *  "^^"*y"»  »"" 

ened  me  so  that  I  was  out  of  hopes  of  Zr  T^^  a<3«^got  to  my  lodging. 

being  able  to  travel  in  haste— making  a  ^?®    ^^"^f,,  continoed    very    f lolent, 

great  regret  that  by  this  misfortune  I  with  a  delirium  ;     and   so  on   until, 

had  lost  the  honour  which  I  thought  to  "<^°  Thursday,  we  dined  with  Major 

have  had  to  serve  his  Imperial  Majesty  Carstairs— -were    very    kindly    enter- 

— and  such  expressions  more."        •  tained,  and   not  pressed  with  drink* 

Of  coarse,  a  man  in  so  precarious  log-" 

a  state  of  health,  interrupted  in  an  He    reached    Kiga,    still     feeling 

important  mission  by  a  severe  and  bis    way    before     committing    bim- 

prutracted  attack  of  illness,  was  by  self  to  the  Russian  service.    E^was 

no  means  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  in  search  of  General  Donglas,  who 

little  or  no    inqoiry  seems  to  have  had  jast  marched  onwards ;  and  the 

been  made  after  him.    Having  thus  next-  statement  shows,  in  a  charac- 

laid   his  plans,  he  went  off  in  an-  teristic    light,  how    bis    countrymen 

other  direction,  crossed  the  Vistula,  swarmed    wherever    he    went      **  1 

''and  the  next  morning,  after  break-  was  very  sorry,  and   so  went   into 

fast,    and    a    merry    cap    with    the  the  town  to  look  for  acquaintance, 

friends    who    had    conveyed    us,   we  Coming    to  the  marketplace,   I  did 

began    onr  joarney."     There    were  meet    with    my    old    comrades    and 

eight  of  them — all  Scots  apparently,  friends,     Alexander     Landells     and 

among     whom     he    names    Colonel  Walter  Airth,  with  whom    I    went 

0  ran  ford,  Lord  Henry  Gordon,  and  to  a  tavern  and  took  a  glass  of  wine. 

Colonel    Paul    Menzies.      It    hap-  to  whom  I  revealed  .my  intentions, 

pened,   owing    to   the   croes-services  These   being   oat   of  service   them- 

in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  selves,  having  been  lately  disbanded 

the  position  of    Craafard  was   that  by  the  Swedes,  were  in  a  poor  con- 

of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Lord  Henry  dition,  and  willing  to  engage   any- 

Gordon  ;   bat  no  kindly  Scot  woald  where ;  and  told  me  that  no  service 

take    improper   advantage    ef    such  was  to  be  had  among  the  Swedes ; 

an  accident  to  ill-use    his    country-  and    besides,  that  it  was   so    poor, 

man,   and   Craufard  "  was  not  only  they  having   but    pitifnl    allowance, 

maintained    by   him    at   a   plentifal  that  it  was  not  worth  the  seeking; 

table    at    Warsaw,    bat    dismissed  that  they  had  heard  that  the  Mns- 

ransom-free,  and   gave   him  a   pass  covites^  pay,  though  not  great,  was 

for  a  captain  of  horse.*'    If  oar  hero  duly   paid,   and    that   ofi&cers 'were 

had    been    saperstitioos,    and    sap-  soon    advanced    to    high    degrees ; 

posed   that   there  was  anything   to  and   many   of   oor   conntrymen,    of 

afifect  his  conseience  in  the  mauoer  great  quality,  were  there,  and  some 
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gone  thidier  lately;  that  they  theni;  institatioDS  ooramemomted  in  his- 
selves,  with  many  others  of  our  tory — were  evidently  so  &r  the  pre- 
ooontrymeD,  and  fitnmgers,  were  re-  dominant  power,  that,  had  they  been 
solving  to  go  thither,  not  knowing  led  by  a  few  great  men,  they  might 
how  to  do  better ;  so  that  the  con-  have  kept  out  the  empire,  and  pre- 
sideration  of  a  certain,  at  least,  served  a  role  over  Bonia  more  like 
livdyhood,  preferment,  •  good  com-  that  of  the  East  India  Company's  in 
pany,  and  my  former  promises  and  Hindoetan  than  perhaps  any  other 
engagements,  confirmed  me  in  my  method  of  government  on  reoocd. 
rewlotion  ,to  go  to  Moskow."  It  was  to  be  otherwise,  however ; 
So  onwm^  they  went,  .having  and,  as  history  tells  os,  the  great 
aettled  among  each  other  the  rela-  men#came  on  the  side  of  the  empire, 
tive  ranks  they  were  to.  accept  not  of  the  corporate  rq>ablie.  When 
in  the  service,  nntil  at  last  *'we  €k>rdon  joined  the  service,  the  cob- 
came  to  Moscow,  and  hired  a  test  with  the  corporations  was  nearly 
lodging  in  the  Slabod,  or  village  over.  His  **Tzaric  Majesty"  was  in 
where  the  strangers  live.  We  a  state  of  transition  from  ''theDite 
were  admitted  to  kiss  his  Tzarasky  of  Mascovia"  of  old  to  *'the  Em- 
l^jesty's  hand  at  Colnminsko,  a  peror  of  Rossia"  of  onr  own  day. 
eonntry-hoose  of  the  Tzaar^  seven  It  was  not  long  since  the  power  of 
versts  from  Moscow,  below  the  vil-  the  corporations  had  been  so  gieat, 
lage  of  the  same  name.  The  Tsaar  however,  as  to  give  significance  to 
was  pleased  to  thank  me  for  having  the  old  Russian  proverb,  **  Who 
been  kind  to  his  subjects,  who  had  can  resist  the  great  God  and  Nov- 
been  prisoners  in  Poland ;  and  it  ^orod  ?*'  The  annual  nurket,  draw- 
was  told  me  that  I  should  have  his  mg  its  traders  from  the  extremity 
Majesty's  grace  or  favour,  whereon  of  the  empire,  and  from  other  em- 
I  might  rely."  It  was  on  the  6th  pires,  is  the  only  existing  relic  of  its 
of  ^ptember  1661  that  the  event  greatness.  When  Gordon  and  his 
look  place  which  not  only  decided  companions  passed  through  it,  be 
the  fiite  of  the  poor  wandering  Scot,  jotted  down  the  following  memor- 
but  had  no  little  influence  on  the  andum — ^''The  town  of  Kovgorod, 
subsequent  destinies  of  Europe ;  called  *  the  Great,'  having  been  one 
since,  after  his  friend  and  master  of  the  greatest  market  -  dties  of 
Peter  the  Great,  it  may  be  questioned  Europe,  giveth  name  to  a  laige 
if  any  other  one  man  did  so  much  dukedom,  the  greatest  of  all  Bns- 
for  the  early  consolidation  of  the  sia,  where  Ruriok,  from  whom 
Bu8sian  empire  as  Patrick  €U>rdon.  all  the  Russian  princes  and  dukea 
His  great  services  date  at  a  far  later  draw  their  original,  did  reign ;  ** 
period ;  but  at  the  very  beginning  and  then  he  refers  to  the  ordintfy 
we  find  him  engaged  in  the  faint  histories  for  thie  cruelties  wUeh 
remnant  of  a  contest  which,  though  Ivan  the  Terrible  inflicted  on  the 
he  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  inhabitaatB  when  he  got  aoceM  to 
of  it,  was  really  a  life  and  death  the  town.  Another  manicipal  relic 
struggle  of  the  imperial  power  for  which  had  *'been  a  fipse  prinei* 
predominance  in  its  old  domain  of  pality  in  former  times,  luitil  aub- 
Musoovy.  It  is  a  phase  of  European  dued  by  the  Tiar  Ivan  YasilioiTiis,'* 
history  not  often  kept  in  view,  that  attracted  him  by  its  fided  Umm^ 
the  corporate  influence  of  the  great  not  entirelv  mined  spleoioiir* 
towns  maintained  a  long  contest  ** About  mid-day,"  he  says,  "we 
with  the  predominant  royal  houses  had  a  sight  of  Plesko  or  Opsko^ 
of  Europe,  and  that  this  contest  which  had  a  glorious  show,  beioff 
had  its  very  highest  devek>pnient  eovirooed  with  a  stone  wall  and 
in  Russia.  The  corporations,  in-  many  towers.  There  are  maDy 
deed,  with  Novgorod  at  their  head  diuraies  and  monaateries,  aone 
^>now  that  we  look  bade  on  their  whereof  have  three,  aooie  tva  alee- 
power,  and   compare  it  with  other  pies  or  towers,  whereon  are  roand 
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globes  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  iathome  selves  ;   and  where   a   free   passage 

eurcamference,  which,  being  covered  for  all   deserving  persons   lay  open 

with  white  iron  or  plate,  and  tbefo-  to  all   honour,  military  and  civil  ;**     i 

on  great   crosses   covered  with  the  and  coming  to  a  land  where  he  per* 

same,  make   a   great   and    pleasant  eeived  *' strangers  to  be  looked  upon 

show.    One   of  these   globes,  being  as  a  company  of  hirelings,  and  at 

the  largest,  is  over-gilt"    That  the  the  best  (as  tbey  say  of  women)  hot 

mnnicipid     spirit,    thongh     broken,  necessaria  mala :  no  honour  or  de* 

still   lingered  among  the   people,  is  gree  of  preferment  here  to  be  ez- 

shown  by  snch  incidents  as  the  fol-  pected  but  military,  and  that  with 

lowing,    in    which    Gordon    showed  a   limited  command,  in  the  attain- 

an  early  appreciation  of  the  approv-  ment  whereof  a   good   mediator  or 

ed  Itassian  method  of  treating  diffi-  mediatrix,  and  a  piece  of  money  or 

enlties   with   the   ordinary    citizen :  other  bribe,  is  more  available  as  the 

*'  Some    contentions    did     fall    out  merit  or  sufficiency  of  the  person ; 

betwixt     the    officers    and     sojours  a  faint  heart  under  fair  plumes,  and 

with  the  rich  burgesses,  who  would  a  cuckoe   in  gay  clothes,  being  as 

not  admit  them  into  their   houses,  ordinary  here  as  a  counterfeited  or 

Among    the   rest,   a   merchant   by  painted   visage."    A  certain    Boyar 

whom  my  quarters  were   taken  up  to    whom   he   made   bis   complaint, 

whilst    my  servants   were  •  cleaning  '*  being     vexed,    caused     stop   .  his 

the  inner  room  ;  he  broke  down  the  ooaoh,  and  caused  call  the  Diack ; 

oven  in  the  utter  room  which  served  whom  being  come,  he  took  by  the 

to  warm  both,  so  that  I  was  forced  beard,  and  shaked  him  three  or  four 

to  go  to  another  quarter.    But,  to  times,  telling  him,  if  I  comj^ned 

teach  him  better  manners,  I  sent  the  again  he  would  cause  knout  him.*^ 

profos  (provost- marshal)  to  quarter  Notwithstanding    thi?     broad    hint, 

by  him,  with  twenty  prisoners  and  the  Diack  showed  no  great  improve- 

a  corporalship  of  sojours,  who,  by  ment  either   in   civility  or   honesty 

connivance,    did    grievously    plague  when  the  Boyar's  back  was  turned  ; 

him  a  week  ;  and  it  cost  him  near  but  when  he  heard  one  man  in  the 

a   hundred   dollars   before  he  could  rank  of  a  gentleman  talk  to  another 

procure  an  order  out  of   the  right  who  happened  to  be  his  inferior  in 

office  to  have  them  removed,  and  was  this   fashion,  the  Scot  was  fain  to 

well  laughed  at  besides  for  his  incivil-  suppose  that  there  was  an  intention 

ity  and  obstinacy."  to  propitiate  him  according  to  the  na- 

This  was  very  early  in  his  career,  tional  manner, 
and  shows  how  quickly  he  had  learn-       We   shall   conclude   our   extracts 

ed  that  in  Russia  there  was  no  jus-  from  this  part  of  the  Diary  with  his 

tioe  to  be  got  but  what  could  be  notandum  of  the  way  in  which  he 

taken  or  bought.    His  proud  Scot-  entered     on     his     duties :    '*  1661. 

tish    spirit     revolted     against     the  September  17. — I  got  orders  to  re- 

slights  and  impositions  he  was  sub-  ceivi^  from  a  Buss  700  men  to  be  in 

ject  to,  and  nothing  but  a  threat  to  our  regiment, 'being  runawav  sojours 

leave  the  service  would  bring.  **  the  out  of  several  regiments,  and  fetched 

chancellor,    being   a    most    corrupt  back   from   divers   places.     Having 

fellow,"    and    his    subordinates,    to  received  these,  I   marched   through 

acknowledge  his  position  and  claims,  the  Sloboda  of  the  strangers  to  Gras- 

The  Kussians  had  not  yet  Jt>een  much  na  Cella,  where  we  got  oar  quarters, 

accustomed   to   see   the  adventurers  and   exercised    these   soldiers   twice 

from   Scotland  step  in  among  them  a-day    in    foir    weather.    September 

as  their  natural  lords  and  masters;  20. — I  received  money — twenty-five 

and  Gk)rdon  spoke  of  the  calamity  roubles — for  my  welcome,  and  the 

of  leaving  those  countries,  *'  where  next    day    sables,    and     two    days 

strangers    had    great    respect,    and  thereafter  damask  and   cloth.    Sep- 

were  in  a  great  reputation,  and  even  tember  25.  —  I   received  a  month's 

more   trust   as    the    natives   them-  means  in   carsed  copper  money,  as 
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did    those   who    came    along   with  by  taking  the  labour  and  retponsibi- 

me."  lity  of  pnDishment  ont  of  bis  hands, 

Gordon  had  roughed  it  for  a  and  knonting,  shooting,  or  hanging 
qdatter  of  a  centnry  in  the  service  those  officers  who  had  liot,  in  their 
before  he  met  his  illostrioas  master  opinion,  acted  faithfally  in  the  dis- 
Peter  the  Great,  with  whose  name  charge  of  their  doty  to  the  Czar, 
his  later  achievements  are  histori-  It  was  a  corollary,  and  a  very  for- 
cally  connected.  Characteristically  midable  one  to  snob  principles  of 
enoQgh  for  one  who  became  no-  doty,  that  it  lay  with  themselves  to 
torioQS  in  later  life  aa  a  lover  of  decide  who  was  the  proper  Czar 
strong  drink,  the  young  prince  pre-  from  whom  they  were  to  take  their 
sented  him,  at  their  first  meeting,  instructions.  Such  was  the  body 
with  a  glass  of  brandy  —  at  least  it  with  whoiu  Peter  had  to  deal  io  the 
is  likely  that  no  smaller  measure  of  early  and  unstable  period  of  his 
the  liquid  is  referred  to  in  the  fol-  reign.  Immediately  before  its  com- 
lowiug  notandnm  :  **  1686,  Jann-  mencement,  they  had  performed  one 
ary  26,  was  at  their  majesty's  bands  of  their  mo»t  terrible  outbreaks  o^' 
— receiving  a  charke  of  brandy  ont  loyalty,  ending  in  the  slaughter  of 
of  the  youngest  his  hand,  with  a  several  officers ;  while  others,  prob- 
command  to  return  speedily.''  Peter  ably  to  save  their  lives,  were  knout- 
was  then  a  boy  fourteen  5 ears  old  ;  ed  in  the  presence  of  the  Strelitzers 
but  three  years  only  were  to  elapse  t«  appease  their  just  indignation, 
ere  a  crisis  in  which  events,  di-  which,  like  that  of  tlie  sepo^g,  arose 
rected  by  the  sagacious  old  Scot  to  out  of  a  religious  difficulty  :  their 
whom  he, presented  a  dram,  were  to  consciences  had  been  violated  by 
secure  to  him  the  throne  he  made  so  their  being  ordered  on  dury  during 
renowned.  Easter    week.    Gordon's   first   affiiir 

The  service  by  which  Gordon  set  with    them    appears    to    have  given 

his  mark  on   the  history  of  Russia  its   turn  to  the  memorable  struggle 

and  of  Europe  was  the  subjugation  between  Peter  and  his  sister  Sophia 

of    the    Strelitzers.    These    were    a  for    the    actual    government,    while 

power  more  immediate  and    menac-  their    imbecile     brother    Ivan    still 

ing  than  the  corporations,  if  not  in  lived    and    held    nominal    office    as 

reality    so   deeply  founded  ;    and   it  senior  Czar.    The   princes;)  got  the 

was  nece^sary  that  this  power  should  ear  of  the  Strelitzers,  who  promised 

be   broken    before    the  autocracy  of  to    surprise    and    slay    her    t>rother. 

the  empire  could  be  fully  developed.  According     to     Gordon's     account^ 

The-  Strelitzers  were  the  guards  or  they  were  as  close  to  success  as  fail- 

household    troops   of   Muscovy,  and  ure  could  well  be.     He  describes  how 

in  their  constitution  and    fate   they  his  young  master — he  was  then  but 

have  often  been  compared  with  the  seventeen — hearing  at  dead  of  night 

janissaries    of    Turkey.      They    had  that  the  bloody  band  were  surround- 

t>een  created   by  Ivan  the  Teri^le,  ing    him,  sprang  out    of   bed,  and, 

in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  without    waiting    to    dress    himself, 

tury,  for    the    purpose   of   breaking  leapt  upon  a  horse  and  gaUopi^l   to 

the  power  of  the  independent   Boy-  the  nearest  wood.    There,  waiting  a 

ards.     Their    distinctive    peculiarity  short  time  for  clothinsr,  he^  pursued 

—  that  they  were  solely  under  the  bis  flight,  and   reached    the  roonaa- 

command  of  the  Czar  himself — io-  tery  of  thoTroitzca,  or  Holy  Trinity, 

tended  to  make  them  potent  agents  about    six  o'clock    in    the  morning, 

of  despotism,  enabled  them  in  real-  Here  he  was  protected  by  the  sano- 

ity  to  set  up  on  their  own  account  tity   of   the    place,    and    issued    his 

In   their  desire  to  take  their  orders  orders  to  the  officers  of  M^e  Strelit- 

immediately  from   their  master,  they  zers,   and  to  the  foreign   officers  in 

refused  obedience  to  the  offiirers  set  the    Russian    service.     The    former 

over  them  ;  and  on  some  occasions  had  taken  their  course ;  the  critical 

showed  their  zeal    for  their  master  point  lay  with  the  foreigners.    Gor- 
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don  took  a  short  time  to  consider  parleyed  with  and  exhorted  them 
and  icqaire.  He  then  said  he  had  over  and  over  again  to  retaro  to 
made  up  his  mind  :  whatever  orders  their  duty,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
came  from  the  Kremlin,  he  was  to  that  he  was  sincere  in  recording  the 
march  to  Troitzca,  and  take  his  own  sorrow  he  says  he  felt  in  the  con- 
orders  there.  This  decided  the*  templation  of  their  fatal  obstinacy, 
others ;  and  the  foreign  officers,  When  he  was  driven  to  action,  he 
with  their  troops,  made  their  wel-  took  that  most  humane  of  all  courses 
come  appearance  at  the  gates  of  when  an  irrational  and  helpless  mass 
the  monastery.  The  contest  was  of  men  are  to  be  brought  to  a  sense 
thus  decided.  Two  days  after-  of  their  position — he  made  quick 
wards  the  youth  who  became  Peter  and  sharp  work  of  it.  His  own 
the  Great  entered  Moscow  in  tri-  brief  and  practical  account  of  the 
timph  ;  and  then  of  course  came  the  conclusion  is — 

nsnal    conclusion    of    the    drama    in        »i  brought  up  the  inf-ntry  and  twenty- 

torturiD^s  and  executions.  g^e  cannon  to  a  fit  position,  surrounded 

1  he  btrehtzers,  as  a  body,  conform-  ^heir  camp  on  the  other  side  with  cavalry, 

ed  outwardly  to  the  new  order,  and  and  then  seLt  an  officer  to  tummon  and 

remained  composed  And  powerful   as  exhort  them  once  more  to  submit.    As 

ever.     It  was  in  the  yenr  1697  that  they  again  decUntd,  I  tent  yet  another 

Peter  left  his  home  on  hU  celebrated  to  demand  a  cafpgorical  deciskjn.     But 

ramble  among  the  working  districts  of  they  reje  ted  all  proposals  of  coropro- 

Europe ;  and  if  he  had  not  left  Gordon  niise,    and   boasted   that  the^  were   as 

with  four  thousand  troops  under  his  ready  to  defend  themselves  by  force  as 

separate  command  to  guard  the  Krem-  ^®  ^e^e  to  attack.    Seeing  that  all  hope 

lin,  he  would  probably  have  found  a  ^^  their  submission  was  vain,  I  made  a 

change  of  occupancy  on   his   return,  round  of  the  cannon  be  fired.    But  as  we 

and  I  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  his  ^^f,  T/J^^'L  «   .'k  ^/'.h  "'^k'""^^^?" 

own  houcp     Thfl  main  armv  of  Rassia  ®°^^  '^®"^  ™°'^®'  ®°  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^**8'*n  to 

own  house,    ine  mam  army  or  Kussia  ^^^^  ^^^^^  colours,  and  throw  up  their 

was  then  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  ^^^^^  ^nd  prepare  for  resisteuce.     At  the 

Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  ng^t  discharge  of  the  canuon,  however 

the  election  of  a  king  to  succeed  John  seeing  their  comrades  fall  on  all  sides, 

Sobieski.     A  rumour  spread  through  they  began  to  waver.    Outof  despair,  or 

tb«  ranks  of  the  Streliizers  that  the  to  protect  themselves  froqi  the  cannon, 

Czar  had  died  abroad ;  and  as   they  they  made  a  »ally  by  a    lane,  which, 

always  felt  it  their  duty   to  see  the  however,  we  had  occupied  by  a  strong 

right  person  placed  on  the  throne,  they  body.    To  make  yet  surer,  1  brought  up 

resolved,  without  consulting  the  Com-  several  detacbmems  to  the  spot,  so  aa  to 

mander-in-Chief,  to  march  to  Moscow,  command  the  hollow  way  out  of  which 

for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  heir,  ^^^y  ^f  ®  i^suiog.      Seeing?  ihis,  they 

Alexis  Petrowich,  and  appointing  a  ,T^'°^®^,  ^  }^^''  ?*°^P»  *°^  »°°°®  «/ 

i.    1     •         1  •        •       >:        riiP  tbetn  betoot^  themselves  to  the  barns  and 

regent  during     us  minority,      there  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^  J^j^J^^ «°^ 

were  thus  eight  thousand  troops,  in  ^^e  third  discharge  ot  the  Muns.  many  of 
high  discipline  and  compact  order  ap.  t^em  ru.hed  out  of  the  camp  towards 
preaching  the  capital^  and  four  thou-  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  Af.er  the 
sand  to  defend  it.  Gordon  seems  to  fourth  round  of  fire,  very  few  of  them  re- 
have  at  once  resolved  to  save  the  town  mained  in  their  waggon  rampart;  and  I 
the  horrors  of  a  siege  by  meeting  the  moved  down  with  two  battalioi  s  lo  their 
enemy  at  a  distance.  He  had  an  ele-  camp,  and  posted  guard:)  round  it.  Dur- 
ment  which  compensated  the  inequal-  ing  thts  afi^ir,  whiob  lasted  ab  ut  an 
ity  of  numbers,  in  the  possession  of  hour,  a  few  of  our  men  were  wounded, 
twenty-seven  field  pi^es  —  six  to  The  rebels  hadl  twentj -two  kilUd  on  the 
ten  pounders.  He  intrenched  him-  ^P^^  and  about  foity  wounded,  mostly 
self  strongly  on  tjje  road  which  the  m^r^^'y-" 

mutineers  must  psss,  never  hesitat-  So  far  as  open  contest  was  con- 
ing in  the  resolution  to  subdue  them,  cerned,  the  affair  was  at  an  end.  The 
or  doubting  his  ability  to  do  so.     He  conquest    was    obtained,    one   would 
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say,  at  a  small  sacrifice  of  life.     Bat    and  the  earth  above  the  heights  of  the 
while,  io    ordioary  warfare,   slaugh-  ramparts  rolliDg  in  over  them,  which 
ter  is  at  an  end  for  a  time  when  the    obliged  the  governor  to  put  out  the  white 
battle  is  over,  and  the  victors  are    ^^«'    Though  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
then  occupied  in  saving  the  lives  and  extraordinary  and  uncommon  method  of 
alleviating    the    sufferings   of    their  >^^°«  ,^^°^j  yf  ^fj«/'  P^^^  ^P'T 
enemies- in  such  an  affair  as  this  ?ucc^ul  and  safe ;  the  lc«  of  men  dur- 
«u^uii«>      lu  ouvu  «u  ^*«.t    *»  J*""  iDg  the  Siege  not  amounting  to  above 
the    slaughter    and    suffering     were  ^^^  y^^^^      According  to  General 
only   m    a    manner    inaugurated  by  Gordon's    plan,  there  were  oonstanUy 
the  battle ;  and  the  subsequent  jour-  twelve  thousand  men  at  work,  who  threw 
^  nal  which  records,  not  the  victorious  the  earth  from  hand  to  hand,  like  so 
generaPs  doings,  but  other  people*s,  many  steps  of  a  stair.    The  greatest  dan- 
has  such  entries  as — ^'  To-day  seventy  ger  was  upon  the  top,  the  earth  being  so 
men  were  hanged,  by  fives  and  threes,  loose,  especially  as  they  advanced  nearer 
on  one  gallows."  the  town,  that  the  enemy's  small  shot 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  killed  and  wounded  several ;  for  which 
desirable  to  pull  the  reader  through  cause,  they  were  relieved  every  half-hour, 
the    successive    events    of   Gordon's  '^e  uppermost  rank  falling  down  and  be- 
long professional    career.      We  can-  coming  the  lowermost,  and  so  on." 
not   leave   it,  however,  without   re-  Patrick  Gordon  died  on  the  29th 
commending    engineer    officers    who  Xovember  1699 ;  and  we  are  briefly 
want  to  hear  of  operations  entirely  ^ut   effectively  told    by    the    editor 
out  of  the  way  of  any  of  the  routine  of   the  Diary  that  *•  the  Czar,  who 
^stems  of  any  age  or  nation,  to  read  ^ad  visited  him  five  times  in  his  ill- 
the   accounts  —  he    gives    none,    by  ^ggg^  ^jj^j    ^ad  been  twice  with  him 
the  way,  himself— of  the  method  of  ^^^^^^  the  night,  stood  weeping  by 
his  capture  of  Azof  m    1696.     The  ^ig  ^yed  as  he  drew  his  last  breath- 
necessary  data  for  his  peculiar  sys-  ^od    the  eyes  of  him  who  had  left 
tem  of  enfeineeriog  are— a  strongly  Scotland    a    poor    unfriended    wan- 
fortified  place,  with  a  small  but  well  ^erer  were    closed  by  the   hand  of 
disciplined    and    officered   garrison  ;  ^q  Emperor 

a  large  unsoldierly  horde  of  an  at.  Having  drawn  so  extensively  on 
tacking  for(»  ;  and  a  surrounding  t^jg  volume  for  our  own  special  par- 
boil deep  and  friable.  Ihese  being  poges,  it  might  be  expected  that^e 
the  conditidns,  and  the  question  ghould  eay  a  word  or  two  in  worthy 
what  engineering  alternative  should  commendation  of  the  manner  in 
be  adopted  after  the  repeated  failure  ^h|cb  ^^  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Robert- 
of  every  effort  according  to  the  gon,  has  performed  his  functions, 
ordmary  rules  of  attack,  the  method  vVe  shall  not  do  so.  To  say  that 
proposed  by  Gordon  was,  Io  bury  the  the  piece  of  work  before'  him  could 
fortre89.  He  proposed  that  twelve  ^ot  have  been  better  executed  would 
thousand  men  by  day,  and  as  many  ^^  ^o  commendation  worthy  of  such 
by  night,  should  raise  a  circumval-  ^  masteriy  hand.  He  frequents  a 
lation  of  earth,  ever  increasing,  until  n,noh  higher  department  of  arcb»o- 
the  place,  if  it  did  not  surrender,  jogjcal  learning,  and  we  would  re- 
should  be  actually  buried.  His  son-  ^^^^^  to  come  upon  him  in  the  midst 
in  law,  m  the  Life  of  Peter,  says :—  of  some  critical  disentanglement, 
"So  to  work  they  went  with  such  dignua  vindice,  to  have  the  op- 
cheerfuhiees,  that  within  the  space  of  portunily  of  speaking  about  him  as 
fire  weeks  the  fos?e  was  actually  full,  he  deserves. 
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THE  PUNJAB   IN    1857. 

The  Sepoy-War  of  1857  is  a  fine  and  a  delicate  hand — the  clearness, 

sabject  for   tl)e    historian.    Bat   its  the     steadiness,    the     delicacy,    all 

treatment  is  far    from  easy.    There  being  the  growth  of  skilled  labour 

are  abundant  materials  of  the  best  — can    weave   so    many    threads    of 

kind :    incidents,  nnmerons    and    ex-  narrative  into  a   smooth    consistent 

citing — records  of  doings  and  of  snf-  whole.     Whether  it  can  be  done  at 

fering  almost    nnparalleled    in  their  all  with  success  may,   indeed,  be  a 

magnitude ;     varied     characters    of  question,  so   difficult  will    it  be  in 

every    shade,    from    the     brightest  many  instances  to  find  the  connect- 

chivalry    to    the     darkest    villany ;  ing  link  between  concurrent  events, 

and  copious    food    for  philosophical  and  to    distinguish    aright    between 

investigation    into     the    motives    of  mere     coincidence    and     cause-and- 

ha  man  action,  national    and    iodivi-  effect. 

dual ;  —  all  are  there  to  render'  the  But  there  are  episodes  in  the 
subject  an  attractive  one  to  th^  great  epic  of  the  sepoy  war  which 
workman,  and  to  beguile  him  with  have  a  unity  and  completeness  of 
a  flattering  promise  of  success.  To  their  own  —  all  the  incidents  con- 
the  uninitiated,  therefore,  in  the  verging  to  Q|e  common  centre.  Of 
mysteries  of  historical  composition,  these  the  mdl  conspicuous  is  that 
the  task  may  appear  as  easy  as  it  is  which  has  for  its  catastrophe  the 
inviting ;  bul  the  difficulties  fore-  fall  of  Delhi.  In  official  lanp^uage, 
seen  by  the  practised  writer  would  it  is  the  mutiny  in  "  the  Puojati 
rise  up  before  the  novice,  if  he  were  and  its  dependencies."  This  is  ex 
to  attempt  the  work,  at  every  stage  post  facto  nomenclature  we  know, 
and  every  turn,  and  tlirow  him  into  for  it  was  not  until*  after  the 
hopeless  complexity  and  confusion,  mutiny  that  the  Delhi  country  be- 
Tbe  total  want  of  unity  of  action  came  a  dependency  of  the  Punjab, 
would  be  his  grand  stumbling-  under  a  common  Lieutenant- G over- 
block.  Distracted  by  the  multi-  nor.  But  the  Punjab  C6mmission 
plicity  of  concurrent  event  scat-  made  all  that  country  its  own,  and 
tered  over  a  vast  area,  and,  in  the  Delhi  was  conquered  from  the  Pun- 
newest  critical  cant  of  the  day,  jab.  A  narrative  of  events,  there- 
'*  cropping  up"  unexpectedly,  with-  fore,  starting  from  the  outbreak  at 
out  any  apparent  connection  with  Mcerut  and  culminating  in  the  cap- 
each  other,  he  is  likely  to  go  grop-  tnre  of  Delhi,  would  necessarily 
ing  and  sprawling  about  in  a  frag-  embrace  all  the  momentous  events 
mentary  incoherent  manner,  utterly  in  the  Punjab  upon  which  the 
bewildered  and  overwhelmed  by  means  of  wresting  the  imperial  city 
the  multiplicity  of  details  pressing  from  the  hands  of  the  Mogul  were 
upon  him  for  simultaneous  atten-  dependent.  In  such  a  circle  of 
tion.  It  is  no  easy  thjng  to  hold  events  there  is  a  unity  and  sue- 
in  hand  so  many  different  threads,  cinctness  which  recommend  it  to 
and  to  wind  them  off  at  the  same  the  historian.  There  is  neither  too 
time  into  one  compact  historical  much  nor  too  little.  It  has  a  be- 
body.  Some  will  snap;  some  will  ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
slip  between  one^s  fingers  ;  some  There  are  grand  central  figures 
will  get  knotted  and  entangled,  round  which  the  interest  clusters. 
Only  a  clear    brain,  a.  steady    eye.  Even    the    wretched    old    Mogul    is 

The  Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Measures  by  which  the 
Punjab  was  Saved  and  Delhi  Recovered  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Cave  Browne,  MA.,  Assistant-Cbaplain,  Bengal  Presidency,  Chaplain  of  the 
Parjab  Moveable  Colamn  iu  1857.     2  vols.     Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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great  id  history  by  reason  of  the  the  anthor  commences  his  work.  It 
associations  with  whicti  he  is  sar-  is  his  opinion  that  the  main  object 
ronnded.  The  fall  of  Delhi  and  of  the  movement  was  the  restora- 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  'of  tion  of  the  House  of  Timonr — that 
Timour,  form  a  suitable  catastrophe  this,  indeed,  was  the  fons  et  origo  of 
upon  which  the  curtain  may  well  all  the  evil.  Artistically,  this  ebould 
descend.  There  is  nothing  more  —  no  be  the  beginning  of  the  story,  as  the 
feeble  anticlimax  —  after  that,  the  strangling  failure  of  the  MoguV  is 
Deluge.  its  close.     But  Mr.  Caye-Browne  is 

Of  such    a    series    of   events    we    not  a  writer  to  sacriOce  one  particle 
have  now  before  us  a  record,  in    a   of   truth  to    dramatic   effect.     And 
work    written    by    the    Rev.    John    we  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  it  is 
Cave-Browne,  a  chaplain  in  the  old    his  deliberate  conviction,  arrived  at 
Company's  service,    who  was   in  the    after  much  investigation  and    much 
Punjab  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,    study  of  the  subject,  that  the  move- 
and   who    writes,  therefore,    of  that    ment  was  primarily  a  Mohammedan 
with  which  he  was  either  person^Jly    movement,  and  that  the  restoratiQD 
acquainted,  or  concerning   wliich   he    of   the  Mogul    dynasty  was  its  pri- 
bad   means  of   derivin?    information    roary    object.      There    is,    doubtless, 
irom  the  chief  actors  themselves.     It    much    to    favour    this     hypothesis, 
will    be    remembered    that,   two    or   There  had   been,  for  months  before 
three    years   ago,    we^ublished,   in    the  first    manifestation    of   rebellioo 
this  journal,  some  pa^ws  under  the    among     the     sepoys,    symptoms    of 
title  of  the  "  Poorbeah    Mutiny    in    feverish    inquietude,    giving    out    do 
the    Punjab."     Those    papers,    writ-    loud  signals    of   any  kind,  but    not 
t^n    whilst     the     events     were    yet    the  less  certainly  felt  throughout  all 
fresh,    were  recommended   to    us   by    the  strata  of   Mohamnoedan   society 
an   apparent    fidelity,  the    reality  of   in  Upper  India.     It  would  be  more 
which   has    ^ince     been    abundantly    properly,    perhaps,    described     as    a 
tested.      The     veracity,    indeed,     of   state  of  restless  expectancy — a  look- 
those      statements     has    been    con-    ing   for  something  strange  and  por- 
firmed    by  a  variety    of   concurrent    teutons,   the  nature    of  which    none 
evidence  of   the    best    kind.      They    could  define.    There   are  some  who 
were  chapters    of  authentic    history    think  that  it  had   its    origin    in    a 
well    worthy    of   preservation    in    a    Zenana  intrigue  —  that  the  desire  of 
separate  form,  even  if   nothing  had    the    Begum    Zeenut    Mehal    to    set 
been  added   to    them,    But,  encour-    aside    tiie    rightful     succession      in 
aged  by  their  reception,   Mr.   Cave-,  favour  of  her   son    not   seeming  to 
Browne  *  bethought     himself   of   en-    be  in    a    fair    way  towards   accom- 
larging     his    original     design,    and    plishraent,  owing    to    the    oliiuracy 
working    these    scattered      chapters   of   the    British    Government,  a    de- 
into    a    continuous    historical  narra-   sign  was  formed    for   the  establish- 
tive    of   the    scope  wnich  we   have    ment    of    a    new    state    of    things, 
already     indicated  ;    and     we    have    under  which  the  will  of  the  Mogal 
now  before    us     the     result    of   his    would  be  the  law  of  the  land.    All 
labours.      The    original    matter    has    this     is    very     probable.      Perhaps 
been  carefully  rewritten    and    redis-    there  has  seldom  or    never    been  a 
tributed ;    and    so    much    has    been    period  of  our  history  during  which 
added,  that  the  volumes  may  be  said    some    undercurrent    of   intrigue    has 
to    constitute    substantially    a   new    not    flowed    out    from    the    Delhi 
work  ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  elab-    palace.     But  the  object  is  generally 
orate   work    on    the  subject  of   the    so  unattainable,  the  means  proposed 
great  Indian  mutiny  that  has  yet  ap-    so    vague    and    impracticable,    that 
peared  :  indeed,  the  only  example  of   the    stream    soon    runs    itself    dry ; 
legitimate  history.  and  then  another  begins  to  flow  in 

With    a    few    pages    of    inquiry    the  same  channel,   to   be  exhausted 
into  the  causes  of  the  great  mutiny,    with  equal    r^)idity.    A    vast   deal 
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of  treason  is  talked  and  written,  into  a  revelation — the  author  carries 
circulated  by  post,  placarded  even  his  readers  by  rapid  stages,  and 
on  the  walld,  of  which  Eoglishmen  there  halts  beneath  the  walls  of 
have  really  no  knowledge,  and  of  the  imperial  city.  The  stream  of 
which,  if  they  had,  they  would,  in  rebellion  is  just  flowing  in  from 
ordinary  times,  take  no  account.  Meerut :  *^  On  that  eventfol  morn- 
The  Begum  may  have  had  her  ing  all  seemed  as  usual.  The  daily 
emissaries,  and  they  may  have  morning  service  of  the  church  was 
sown  sedition  here  and  there;  and  over,  and  the  little  congregation  had 
so  it  may  have  happened  that  dispersed  to  their  homes  or  their 
everything  was  ripe  at  Delhi,  and  duties.  The  weekly  guards  had 
even  beyond  Delhi,  when  the  op-  been  relieved  at  the  main  guard,  the 
portunity  came.  Bat  we  do  not  treasury  and  the  palace;  the  civil 
very  distinctly  see  that  unity  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Balfour,  had  gone  his 
completeness  of  design  —  that  co-  round  of  dispensary  and  jail ;  the  ^ 
hesiveness,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  hum  of  native  litigation  had  begun 
several  parts — which  would  lead  us  in  the  various  kutcherees^  and  the 
to  believe  in  ||the  existence  of  a  hum  of  native  barter  and  bargain 
comprehensive  plot  for  the  restora-  in  the  Chandree  Chouk  and  the 
tion  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  smaller  buzaars  of  the  city.  Tet 
The  absence  of  cohesion  and  co-re-  all  bespoke  peace  ;  there  was  no 
lation  may  be  more  apparent  than  unusual  bustle  that  morning ;  no 
real.  It  may  be  the  result  only  of  appearance  of  excitement  among 
our  own  ignqr&Dce.  All  the  several  the  natives  ;  no  prognostic  of  a 
parts  of  the  watch  may  be  there —  coming  storm  ;  nothing  to  give 
all  its  springs  and  wheels  and  warning  of  an  approaching  tempest, 
chains  complete  —  though  we  know  which  in  a  few  hours  shoald  sweep 
not  how  to  put  them  together,  down  half  a  century^s  growth  of  civili- 
Bat,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  at  sation,  and  saturate  the  ground  with 
present  disposed  to  think  that  the  the  blood  of  murdered  Christians !" 
causes  of  the  mutiny  were  not  one,  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  the  old 
bat  many  —  that  there  was  concur-  King,  though  he  may  have  long  been 
rence  and  coincidence  rather  than  brooding  over  the  thought  of  recover- 
co-relation  between  them — that  not  ing  the  lost  empire  of  the  Mogul,  was, 
one  of  the  many  alleged  causes  was  at  the  last,  taken  by  surprise.  Doubt- 
sufficient  to  produce  such  results,  less  he  did  not  think  that  the  qfisis 
but  that  they  all  aided  each  other,  would  have  been  precipitated  so  soon  ; 
and,  in  tlieir  aggregation,,  wrought  and  when  it  oame,  he  could  hardly 
out  the  great  calamities  which  we  are  believe  in  the  successful  activity  of 
still  deploring.  the  rebel  cause  and  the  torpor  of  the 
But  ir.  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  British  power.  It  was  not  like  the 
place,  however  tempting  the  subject  English  to  be  paralysed  in  this  way. 
may  be,  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  Could  it,'Jndeed,  be  paralysis?  or  was 
examination    of    these    several    con-  it  but 

current  causes,  but  to  follow  out  the  ''  The  letting  go 

results  as  developed  in  Mr.  Browne's  ?^l,«^»^Tl«''®.i;'^  ^^  •'"*  ***®^*  ^  'P'*°» 

.    ^         . .  ,  "^  -r,  •    -r*  At  tba  foe's  throat** — 

interesting  volumes.  From  Bar- 
rack pore,  where  the  first  symptoms  the  quietude  dt'  preparation  that 
of  revolt  manifested  tliemstflvts,  to  precedes  the  striking  of  the  decisive 
Oude,  where  the  disaffection  be-  blow?  We  will  let  the  author  here 
trayed  itself  with  far  deeper  signifi-  speak  for  himself.  The  following 
cance — to  Meerut,  where  it  received  passage  has  a  double  int^lest,  for  it, 
the  first  fearful  baptism  in  the  blood  tells  also  of  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and  tears  of  women  and  children —  incidents  of  the  outbreak  at  Delhi 
to  Delhi,  where  it  swelled  into  the  — the  explosion  of  the  powder-maga- 
proportions  of  a  national  or  dynastic  zine  by  Willoughby  and  his  little  band 
movement,  which  might  have  grown  of  warriors : — 
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"  The  King  had  at  flret  been  taken  by    memorable  day  of  rebelliw  in  DclW, 
surpriae :  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which    It  came  to  an  end  at  last  Night  cloeed 
hfe  had  evoked  had  broken  out  before    upon  the  scene;  and  what  a  night. — 
the  preconcerted  time.    The  thought  of        « what  scenes  were  enacted  during 
the  strong  European  garrison  of  Meerut,    ^^^  ^^^^  jjq^upb  of  that  night,  with  all 
and  of  the  dire  retribution  which  might    ^y^^^  harrowing  details  of  woe  and  soil- 
come  from  that  quarter,  made  him  cauti-    pg^gp^  ^ho  can  attempt  to  describe? 
ous.    He  hesitated  before  compromising    ^^^i  survivor  has  his  tale  of  borrow,  of. 
himselt     Messengers  were  despatched    mental  trials  worse  than  bodily  suflferinfr, 
on  camels  along  the  Meerut  road  to  give    ^  haunt  him  with  ever-recurring  vivid- 
immediate  intimation  of  the  advance  of    ^^^  ^  ^^^  j,our  of  his  death.    Some 
any  European  force.     About  the  middle    ^j^^^.^  ^^^^^  struggling  away,  footaoreand 
of  the  day  they  returned  to  the  palace,    ^^^^   hoping  to  find  shelter  in  some 
and  reported  that  not  a  soldier  was  with-    ^^j^^  lorking-place,  or  protection  from 
in  twenty  milep.    The  old  King  now    yiUagers  around:   but    many  of  them 
took  courage.    Another  and  a  stronger    ^Qo^ed  to  prove  that  the  village  demons 
guard  was  sent  down,  under  a  son  and  a    ^^^  ^^^^  fiendish  than  the  monsters 
grandson  of  the  King,  to  demand  the    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  behind  in  Delhi    Here  a 
immediate  surrender  of  the  magazine  in    p^rty,  driven  from  the  suspected  shelter 
the  King's  name.    On  this  being  refused,    ^^  f^^  ^j,  ^^jj^j  friendship  of  a  native 
scaling-ladders  were  sent  out  from  the    ^j^j^  ^^^  hurrying  on,  wounded  and 
palace  and  planted  against  the  walls    ^^^^    through    gangs    of    marauding 
along  the  main  road.    Danger  threatened    Q^QJore^  Another  group,  dragging  them- 
also  froQQ  another  quarter.    Under  the    ^ly^^  along,  with  buggy  br<*en  and 
south  wall  of  the  magazine  stood  the  old    ^^^^  exhausted,  over  fields  and  dit(diee» 
Chiistian  burial-ground,  with  its  wonted    ^^jQugh  brooks  and  morassec — at  one 
airay  of  unchristian  monuments,  stoic    ^me  scarcely  eluding  a  party  of  vagranU 
pcvches,    broken    shafts,   and    obeliBka,    greedy  for  plunder,  at  another  skirting 
towering  up  even  above  the  level  of  the    ^^^^  village  bounds,  fearing  to  atk  for 
magazine  walls.    The  sepoys  and  King  s    5^3^^^^  dreading  lest  every  step  might 
guard,  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  effect    yy^^j^y  ^^ir  presence  and  seal  their  fiite: 
an  entrance  at  the  gates,  climbed  up  to    Q^heii  again,  heartbroken  and  fiimisbed, 
the  tops  of  these  tomhe,  and  from  thence    ,iirowing  themselves  down  on  the  road- 
fired  in  upon  the  little  garrison  as  they    ^j^^  -^  despair,  courting   their  doom, 
stood  at  their  guns,  and  were  unable  to    p^^ying  that  they  might  die  and  be  re- 
defecd    tbemselvee   against    this    new    i^^ged  from  their  misery  I     Others  thete 
enemy.    Then,  the  scaling-ladders  once    ^^^  ^^j  penned  up  within  the  city 
fdirly  planted,  up  swarmed  the  rebels,    y^^j^  unable  to  escape,  sheltered  by 
On  iMching  the  tops  of  the  w^lls,  they    f^^^^f^x  domestics— or  even  by  atrangeri 
were  greeted  with  volleys  of  grape^  and    j^^y^  ^^^  svmpathy—paasing  thoae  hours 
swept  off;  but  more  cro#d€d  up.    Xobly    .^  agoniang  fear  within  bearing  of  the 
were  the  guns  worked  by  the  few  English-    ^^^^jigh  orgies;  a  few,  a  very  few,  en- 
men,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.    As  a  last    ^^j^  ^  escape,  and  through  perils  and 
hope,  Willoughby  rwhed  to  the  small    trials  brought  at  length  to  safely  and  rest, 
bastion  on  the  river  face :  one  more  look    g^^  ^^^  g^j^^  ^  ^^  scenes  on  which 
—a  lone,  anxknia  look— towards  Ueerut,    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^J^^  night !"—ToL  L  pu  89. 

but  not  a  sign  of  «»^.f  ?^"^- J^  Such  is  the  opening  of  the  story 

was  dear  that  Meerut  had  tailed  them.  ^^"^f "  T!      thr„roIo«ML  as  it 

WiUourfiby  returned  to  bis  gum*.    For  now  ^^J^^^  "^T^of  U« 

above  five  hours  had  that  noble  little  ^e^^/  of  the  ^^y*n^_^V^  ^™ 

bMd  defended  their  fortfeasi    Buckley  Punjab  that    these  vohunes    m^ 

bad  been  wounded  in  the  arm:  Forrest  treaL     Every  reader  ™>7S  its  geo- 

had  two  shots  in  the  hand.    Further  de-  graphical  position,  and,  knowinc  Ut 

feoce  was  hopeless.    Wilkwghby  pawed  must    fed    that    humanly   tpMw^^ 

the  fetal    yord    to    Buckley,   Buckley  the    safety    of    the    Bntfih    lodiaB 

raised  his  hat, ScuUy  fired  the  train:  the  Empire    mainly  depended   npoo   the 

whole  buflding  seemed  to  be  hurled  into  i^^titode     aasnawd     by    the    nuxed 

the  air.  and  hundreds  of  the  rebels  wrre  ^j^jpoi^tioo  oC    that  great  coantry — 


We  need  not  enter  into  the  deUiis    ite   t«   of  thocea»k   ^  J^^^ 
of  horror  which  distinguished  the  fir^t    nised  »Wkw  —  by  its 
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sepoys,  and  by  its  Sikhs  and  Pathans.  We  have  said,  however,  that  there 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and  per-  is  little  profit  in  such  specalationa 
haps  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  in-  as  these.  The  rebellion  broke  out 
qaire,  what  might  have  been  the  in  Upper  India,  and  found  the  Pan- 
resnlt  if  the  Punjab  had  still  been  jab  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  the  British, 
under  the  Sikh  government.  Had  ^'  The  sepoys  have  come  in  from 
the  battalions  which  confronted  our  Meerat,  and  are  burning  everything. 
British  troops  with  such  courage  We  must  shut  up."  Such  was  the 
and  resolution  at  Ferozshuhur  and  brief  epigrammatic  language  which 
Sobraon  swept  down  upon  us  in  the  telegraph  wires  addressed  to  the 
the  hour  of  our  tribulation  in  that  author ities  at  Lahore.  Sir  John 
disastrous  summer  of  1857,  we  Lawrence  was  then  at  Bawul  Pindee. 
might  have  been  driven  into  the  Before  his  return  to  the  capital  he 
sea.  But  had  the  Sikh  government  might  find  it  in  a  blaze.  But  Mr. 
been  our  faithful  ally,  and  the  Sikh  Montgomery,  the  Judicial  Commie- 
army  held  well  in  hand  by  a  power-  sioner,  was  at  Lahore,  and  he  was 
fui  ruler — such  as  was  Bunjeet  in  his  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tidings 
prime — it  might  have  been  led  down,  which  had  arrived,  says  Mr.  Browne, 
in  such  a  conjuncture,  to  our  aid,  were  **  such  as  might  well  appal  the 
careless  whether  it  went  against  the  stoutest  hearta  in  the  strongest  and 
Mohammedans  or  against  the  Ferin-  least  exposed  stations  of  India,  but 
ghees,  so  long  as  it  went  to  the  on  Lahore,  where  we  will  first  fol- 
plunder  of  Delhi,  of  which  its  day-  low  them,  they  fell  with  portentous 
dreams  had  been  long  and  alluring,  meaning.  This  vast  city — the  poli- 
By  such  an  incursion,  the  Mogul  tical  capital  of  the  Punjab,  peopled 
might  soon  have  been  crushed;  but  by  hereditary  soldiers,  Sikh  and 
would  our  danger  have  ended  there.  Mohammedan,  from  the  former  of 
or  would  it  have  commenced?  whom  the  spirit  of  their  Singh 
Would  the  Sikh  army,  gorged  with  the  GooroOj  and  the  *  baptism  of  the 
plunder  of  the  imperial  city,  have  re-  sword,'  had  not  wholly  passed  away ; 
tired  quietly  to  its  trans-Sutlej  home  ?  while  of  the  latter  class,  rising  up 
or  i^ould  it  not  rather,  with  stimulated  under  British  protection  and  favour 
appetite,  have  turned  the  aspiration  of  from  the  degradation  and  thraldom 
its  greed  towards  the  sack  of  Calcutta,  to  which  the  Sikh  rule  had  reduced 
and  longed  to  glut  itself  in  the  me-  them,  and  waiting  only  the  oppor- 
tropolis  of  the  Feringhees  ?  This  tunity  to  change  their  present  state 
last,  it  appears  to  us,  under  the  cir-  of  seeming  content  and  quiet  into  a 
cumstances  supposed,  would  have  more  genial  course  of  marauding 
been  no  very  improbable  contin-  and  bloodshed; — this  city,  with  its 
gency;'  and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  90,000  inhabitants,  could  at  a  word 
therefore  (although  we  willingly  ad-  give  forth  hundreds  who  would  be 
mit  the  advantage  which  we  derived  only  too  ready  to  emulate  the  atro- 
during  our  recent  troubles  from  the  cities  of  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Nor 
existence  of  the  few  remaining  was  it  from  the  city  alone  that  dan- 
Native  States  of  India),  that  the  fact  ger  was  to  be  apprehended.  At  the 
of  the  Punjab  being  British  terri-  military  cantonment  of  Mean-Meer, 
tory  was  a  gain  to  us  when  the  six  miles  off,  were  quartered  four 
crisis  aroee.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  native  regiments  —  three  of  infantry 
however,  upon  the  other  side,  that  if  and  one  of  cavalry — and  who  could 
our  frontier  had  not  been  thus  extend-  say  they  were  less  traitors  than  their 
ed,  we  should  have  had  European  troops  bhaibunds? — while  there  was  but 
nearer  at  hand.  But  then  it  may  be  comparatively  a  small  force  of  Eu- 
said,  and  truly,  that  we  might  not  nave  ropeans,  consisting  of  the  Queen's 
had  the  Lawrences,  the  Montgomerys,  81st,  with  two  troops  of  horse- artil- 
the  Ed  wardses,  the  Nicholsons,  and  the  lery  and  four  reserve  companies  of 
Chamberlaines,  to  help  us  in  the  hour  foot-artillery.  Such  was  Lanore.'* 
of  our  need.  Of     the     military     arrangements 
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mnde  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  there  is  every  source  at  your  disposal;* — advice 

a  very  clear    and  complete  account  whicb  his  own  example  so  admirably 

in   these  pages ;    and  then  we  have  enforced,  eliciting  from  the  Chief  Com- 

the  following  general  tribute  to   the  missioner,  in  an  offijial  form,  the  fol- 

vigonr    and    sagacity    displayed    by  lowing  well-merited   testimony;     *Mr. 

the  Judicial  Commissioner  :—  Momgoraery,  neglecting  no  precaution. 

admits  of  no  alarm,  and    inapires   all 

*Nor  was  it  only,  or  indeed  chiefly,  with    confidence    and    zeal/"— Vol.  L 

in  concurrence  with  the  brigadier  that  pp.  133^  134. 
the  Judicial  Commissioner  disiinguisbed 

himself:  the  mantle  of  Sir  John  Law-  ^  .  y^..  j^-^.^ 
rence  rested  indeed  for  tbe  time  on  one  ,.  ,?  P^^i?  ^nf  Lf  !:I?I  ^u 
worthy  to  take  bis  place-one  whose  ^^  ]^^F  ^^"-  ?«*  "^^  ""P^f  ^  ^^ 
every  act  bore  testimony  to  bis  English  resolution  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
energy  and  hU  Christidn  courage.  He  c°^^^  civil  officers  at  the  sUtiOD 
saw  that  it. was  not  merely  in  the  larger  ^oeB  the  historian  ascribe  tbe  safety 
military  cantonments  that  danger  of  Lahore.  The  possession  of  the 
threatened,  but  that  the  peace  of  tbe  Fame  high  qualities  by  the  chief 
whole  country  was  at  stake.  Dotted  military  officer,  Brigadier  Corbett, 
over  the  fisice  of  the  Punjab  were  small  is  acknowIedge<l  with  befitting  com- 
civil  stations,  with  perhaps  little  more  mendations.  The  disarming  of  the 
than  a  handtul  of  PunjAbee  police  lo  native  infantry  regiments  was  a 
cbtck  the  Poorbeah  deiachments  on  grg^t  achievement  performed  in  a 
guard.  Close  by  the  native  city,  masterly  manner.  Mr.  Browne  speaks 
crowded  with  a  population  whose  innate  ^^  -^  ^  u  ^hg  fi^st  move  in  the 
awes.ne.s  and  oisqmet  can  hardly  in  ^^.^  ^^  ^  Panjab-if 
the  time  ot  peace  be  kept  under  by  the  ^  j  ,.  „  ^.  ,  waa  donht- 
strong  arm  of  English  law,  there  wati  the  °°^  ^°^**-  l^e  danger  was  doubt- 
treasury,  almost  unprotected  (so  entire  ^^88  great  and  if  there  had  beeo 
was  the  feeling  of  security),  lo  tempt  ^^7  .jracillation  at  the  outset,  the 
the  loot '\ny\iig  Hiudostani;  there  was  game  would  have  been  lost.  Never 
the  jail  teemiug  with  it3  crnvictR,  ready  was  it  more  emphatically  true  that 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  burst  forth  and  the  right  man  was  in  the  right 
jiin  ia  tbe  work  of  plunder  and  massacre;  place;  and  jet,  in  whatsoever  direc- 
and  in  tbe  midst  ot  these  were  tbe  civil  tion  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  Pan- 
oflScers  with  t  leir  wives  and  children,  jab,  still  it  seems  that  there  was  the 
from  whom  only  a  merciful  Providence  right  man  just  in  the  place  where 
could  avert  the  fate   which  had  over-  ^^    ^^ui^j    ^ig^   ^q  ^q   JjIq,  .   j^jj^ 

^'^t^.^^lu'^®   ^^^^"^^^^.'^L^®"^*  ?'  Lawrence    being  everywhere,  preeid- 

Deihi     The  cry  oLce  raised,  the  tocsin  -        ^^^^   ^^^    directing  the  whole, 

of  rebellion  once  sounded,   one  single  ^\       ^^  g ^  ^  ^       ^^     ^ 

(tation  sacrificed,  and  station  after  kta-       .    ,,.  «    v«  »    ^ 

tion   must  have  gone  1      All  this  Mr.  "f'H'T  ^ff^^*  .'T^^^  }^  pqpBessioo 

Montgomery  foresaw.    While  the  mes-  ^^   ^^^^^'^    ^^^  ^^hief    Commissioner 

sengers  were  hastening  to  the  east  and  ^as  at  Kawul  Pundee,  on  bis  way  to 

tbe  west  to  put  tbe  cantonments  and  ^  ^^^^  sanatarium,  where  his  failing 

forts  on  their  guard,  other  messengers  health   compelled   him   to   spend   the 

were  speeding  u  the  civil  stations,  with  hot    weather.     But    there    could    be 

instructions  as  wise  as  they  were  peremp-  no  such  indulgence  now:  though  his 

lory :  '  Send  in  all  tbe  treasure  to  the  life   might    be   jeopardised,   he   most 

nearest  military  statioo,  under  escort  of  do   his   work   on   the   plains — where- 

Pui.jabee   police;*    'Dun't    trust   your  soever,  indeed,  his  presence  might  be 

Hindustani    guards  — stop   all    sepoys'  m^gt  needed.     He   appears  to   have 

letters    passing     through    your    post-  ^^^  g^me  prevision  of  the    coming 
offices;'    and  be  summed  up  with  the  ^^  ^^n  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^  ^^ 

foUo^ring      advice:         Whilst      aaing  ^  j   ^j^j » collected   as   if 

vigorously,  and  bemg  alive  to  the  great  "^        ,  exnectinff   its    advent 

imporunce    of    this    crisis,    I    would  J®   '^^^    °^^    ®fP®f"°ff   *^.  ^^f^^' 

earnestly  suggest  calmness  and  quiet-  ^here  were    not  at  that    time    two 

ness ;  there  fshouJd  be  no  signs  of  alarm  more  remarkable  men  in  India  than 

or  exate/7jcn^-  but  BB  PBEPARED  TO  ACT,  Henry    and   John    Lawrence  —  men 

and  have   th^  ^best  iufjrmation   from  resembling   each    other    in    coarage, 
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sagacity,    and    fertility    of   resonrce,  when    we    might    righteoasly    hew 

but   in    many    traits    of    indiv'idaal  men  to  pieces  before   the    Lord,  it 

character   widely  dissimilar.^    Every-  was  when,  in  that  early  sommer  of 

one  bad    faith    in    them  —  English-  1857,    the    native    army    of    India 

men,  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  broke    into    bloody    revolt.    It  was 

other,  rejoiced   to  think  that,   when  our  stern  duty  to  shed  blood  to  stop 

the  storm  burst,  the  one  was  in  Oude  the  shedding  of  blood — by  the  sacri- 

the    other    in    the    Punjab  ;    whilst  fice  of  one  guilty  life,  a  hundred  in- 

at  home,   all   who  knew  the  recent  nocent  lives  might  be  saved, 

history  of  India  congratulated  them-  On     the     subject    of    *^  responsi- 

selves  with  equal   confidence   on  the  bility"  a   few   more  words    may  be 

fact.     Such,   indeed^    was    tl\e    faith  said.     It  has  been  often  bitterly  re- 

of    the    home    Government    in    the  marked,  that   India  was    preserved, 

wisdom,     the     firmness,    the     high  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need,  by 

chivalrous  character  of  Henry  Law-  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  wires— 

rence,  tihat  they  sent  him  out  a  com-  that    if   messages    could    have  been 

mission    to   succeed   provisionally  to  flashed     from    Oalcntta    to    Lahore, 

the    Governor  -  Generalship    in    the  John    Lawrence^p    arm    would    have 

event   of   the   death   or  removal   of  been  paralysed,  and    that  he    could 

Lord    Canning.     And    it  is   not   to  not  have  done  what  he  did.     We  are 

be   recorded  without  tears,   thnt   he  not  quite   sure    of   this.     It  is  ob- 

did  not  live  to  receive   this  tribute  vioiis    that    the    tendency    of    teie- 

to  his  worth.  graphic    intercourse    is   towards   exr 

But   our    business   is    with    John  cessive  centralisation.'*'    To  use    the 

Lawrence,  who   did    live   to   receive  telegraph  without  abusing  it,  is  an 

the  honours  which  he  bad  so  nobly  art  of  government  that  has  yet  to 

earned.      Colossal,    adamantine,     he  be    learnt.      Bureaucratic    selfsuffi- 

bestrode    the    Punjab    with    a    step  cieocy   is  proverbial ;   and   the  man 

that  never  faltered  and  a  heart  that  of  action  may  be  so  fettered  by  the 

never    quailed.    His    trumpet    never  man  of  office,  that  neither  the  strong 

gave    ab    uncertain    sound  ;    so    all  arm    nor   the    powerful   brain    is  of 

men    under    him    armed    themselves  any  use  to  him — he  might  as  well 

for   the  battle.    Only  on   one   occa-  be  a  babe  in  swaddling-clothes.     We 

sion — of  which  we  shall  speak  pre-  may  play  games  of  chests   by  tele- 

sently  —  was  his  counsel  other  than  graph,  but  we  cannot  fight   battle?, 

the  , counsel  of   wisdom.    The    dan-  If  the  Government  of  India  had  in- 

ger  was  imminent,  and  he  confront-  sisted,  in   1857,   on   continual    refer- 

ed  it  with  a  sternness  suited  to  the  ences  from   the  local  rulers  of  dis- 

occasion.      There    were    two    things  tant  provinces  to  the  supreme  Go- 

which     might    have    brought    ruin  vernment    in    Calcutta,   the    fire    of 

with  them  in  that  conjuncture  —  a  rebellion    might    never    have    been 

fear  of  responsibility,  and  a  maud-  trodden  out.      But  the  danger  was 

lin  short-sighted  humanity  —  John  too  great,  and  the  agents  of  Govern- 

Lawrence  had  neither.    It  was  not  ment  were  too  good,   for  any  such 

a  time  for  a  nice  scanning  of  official  trammels    to    have    been     imposed 

proprieties,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  upon  them.     **Give  me  full'  powers," 

the    refinements  of    a    sensitive    na-  telegraphed      Henry    Lawrence      to 

ture.    There  is  a  time  to  be  merci-  Government ;    **  I    will    not    abuse 

ful    and    a    time    to  be  unmerciful,  them."      Government     knew     their 

if  ever   there  were  a  period  in  his-  man,  and  the  powers  were  granted, 

tory,    under    the    new    dispensation,  To    John    Lawrence   the    same   full 


*  We  cannot  fay  that  we  are  among  those  who  deplore  the  failure,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  the  attempt  to  establish  telegraphic  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  or  who  desire,  one  line  having  failed,  to  witness  the  success  of 
another  now  in  progress.  We  believe  that  there  are  more  elements  of  danger  than 
of  safety  to  our  Indian  empire  in  the  aooomplisliment  of  the  project 
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powers  would  have  beeo  graoted  join  the  Chief  Coinmiaeioner  at  Bawul 
if  the  telefH'&ph  wires  bad  played  Pindee,  leaving  Brigadier  Sydney  Cottcm 
aointerruptedly  from  Galcatta  to  ii^  command  at  Peshanniff  thus  effecting 
Lahore.  It  is  preposterous  to  sap-  »  concentration  of  the  chief  civil  and 
pose  that  Lord  OanniDg  would  have  military  authority,  and  insuring  vigor- 
jeopardised   bis  own   reputation   and  2,??  i'^dependent  action  for  the  PunjaU 

the   safety   of  the   empire   by  mis-  ^^"^  ^«^  ^^\?  f ^*'  P°'f!.'^^!f^  ""  ^* 

trusting    such    men    as    then   repre-  «>unca."-Vol.  i.  pp.  143,  U4. 

sented  him  in  the  Punjab. 

Mr.  Browne  has  devoted  a  page  This  is  not  very  intelligible,  aad, 
or  two  to  this  subject ;  but  be  has  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  it  appears 
scarcely  spoken  out  with  his  usual  dis-  to  us  to  be  not  very  loijrieaL  What 
tinctness.  Speaking  of  the  council  of  was  the  "  bold  stroke  ?"  In  what 
war  held  at  resbawur — the  members  manner  did  the  Chief  Commissioner 
being  General  Reid.  Brigadier  Sydney  ''cut  the  Gk>rdian  knot?'^  One  ex- 
Cotton,  Colonels  Herbert  Edwardes,  pects,  after  the  preamble,  |to  be 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  John  Nich-  told  that  he  out  the  telegrajA 
olson,  the  Chief  Commissioner  being  wires,  and  severed  all  communica- 
as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  that  con-  tion  with  Calcutta.  Bat  we  are 
clave,  for  ^  the  telegraphic  wire  carri-  only  informed  that,  at  the  saggee- 
ed  to  and  fro  each  plan  and  project" —  tion  of  the  Chief  CommissioDer* 
our  author  says  :  "  Here  was  a  goodly  General  Reid,  *'  as  senior  ofiScer .  m 
array!  India  might  have  add^  to  the  Punjab,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
their  number,  but  could  scarcely  mand."  Of  what?  Not  of  the 
have  increased  their  strength.'*  He  army  of  India  (althoogh  the  pie- 
then  goes  on  to  observe : —  vious  mention  of  Army  Headqaar-- 

'*  To  iHMinitcd  in  purpose  was  felt  to  ^^'^.   °»*g*»'    ^^^    ^    such     a    ooo- 

U?  only  half  otTtxMive:  they  must  also  be  cl'asion),    but    of    the    army  lo    the 

pivMMpt,  and  fr«e  to  act  promptly.    To  Punjab.     But   who   was  to  have  — 

»i*uro  ihiawHiuiniHlaboldsirokc-^iwas  who     had,     indeed,     already — the 

ncco^inr  to  i^.M  froo  of  tliose  drags  on  the  chief  command,   but   the    sedior  of- 

whtvls  ot  gx^vorunient^  whidi  in  time  of  ficer  ?      Then,  if   the    theory  to   be 

peace  are  woll  enough  to  koep  ail  straight  maintained     is     that     oentraliaatioa 

and  in  i;s  oourj*,  but  in  emerv^>ncios  was  an  evil,  and  that  danger  might 

J:ko  Cus  tvould  pivne  the  most  fat;U  bar  ^jg^  exen  from  the  loss  of  vdi^a, 

lo  its  jMv  j.^ss  and  saf^y.    To  bo  dei^a-  ^^^  was  the  "  conceotiatioo  of  the 

dent   ou  tuo  toH^pino  wirxx   or  Uio  ^^f   ^yjj         ^^    ^^    anthori^ 

ix>st,  whioa  wr.cM  K^  out  v>!l  anv  hour;  .»    ,„^   .^;«;  _  «-^Ij  *^L  ^ r 

Jo  W  kept  wx:;:.^'  for  Anuv  lU^idquar  *1,.^"«  ^\  ~  P?f^.  *.  8*«k«  ^ 

ter^  «i>;t;on  fv^r  o>x^rT  aot  and  move:  t:»  P^**'^  •^    H^,,f«^  ^L?"™     P" 

be,  !v.Nrxvxx  r,  at  t:.e  awr  ot"  the  mill-  <*pF*»*«>J  acUoo?'      PreeMwa   mui. 

tan-  a^u^u^n;;.^  wV.o  had  fvallv,  though  ^^^'^  »*?n^  «»  '^^^  ^J  refewooea  to 

v>4"  .\v.:rf»o    i:ti;ntearv^nAl.y,    aiw^'iattM  R*wnl    Pindee,    and    the    iadepea- 

iho  o\utTy^k  by  ind  tfoiyiKw  and  omj-  dene?   of   men  of  aetioB    ai^t  be 

«M»I^  )V>r  :tx^l;n^  whvh  ihoy  bad  tendtd  filtered  by  a  central  board  at  that 

t^  «>\o:ie  —  a  delay  of  hours,  perhaps  place,  as  w^  as  by  the  exateaee  of 

d^Yi^  >ir)H'at  m:nuiet$  only  remained  Kv  one  at   Odeatta.    ***What  is  aaaee 

>wv\>ss*u:  aoWv^K  with  uhe  utH\«taiQty  for    the    gow«     W    «•»«     for     the 

bx^w  ur  -the  ^U'xv.-'j:  v:p»vxjs  nxMsuiv^  cacderr     We    most    aav    ~>^hiig 

whK-^h  alA-^e  .vuU  uK<un?  «itVty  ii4^.t  ^    th»-oas*.  i«WQA   OHitralintioa 

i*e  *y:"Cv'Vtv,  or  vvoaeriotx;. — j?;ioii  ae-ay  ^^  ij^^  eie<trie 


*r«d  suv-^>,  uaAriAinvy  w,>aAi  have  rea- 
*>f^y»d  v^\\/.  r,.At  Oouixxl  in  *U  i^^  la- 

Tt^e  irsNT.  xi\i   ar.i  ;^'^v:ii:  aras  of  the  m^  _^.>^^    ^    ^^    

!>.;:•:'  O.v.ri.'ssKXvr  v-ci    ;J.^  i^vwiiaa    ^■•^      ivftmJ   i[»f    ta^    mraw    ai 


Lv  that  Joha  LavTvocie  kaew  the 
<>Manuy  win):  he  knew  x^  ptefyk; 
and    he    kaew    ibe    «6oien 


ai^  ^.\r  >\    vv  ,">!^;-vrT  ir,  l^e  lV.?n\  *j^    ^^     »^^    'W*^    «•    h»     <aw« 
stt»;>i  ;:.•  .-^■cf  v\xr.-.:nrsi ;  A::>i  ,;  »:a*   *5f>ftwah$a>y ;    Kut  w*  wawM>l 
wo:%\\:  :-^Jm*  .V  s  XL^ah*s^«i  d»^w:i  V    %Naw»(vxx*    V     Kt^^t    t^uiV    if    th« 
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telegraphic  wires   had   been    id    foil  tribes  whose  collected  strength  could 

action,    the    Governor  -  General    and  have  brooght  ten  times  tbat  Dumber  into 

his  coancil  would  have  had  the  mad-  the  field — ^yet  there  they  were,  irritable, 

nesB  to  paralyse  him  by  asserting  their  excited,  yet  provideniially  inactive.  Had 

saperior  authority,  and  binding  him  *^°^  ^^^®  foVmed  a  combination,  the  val- 

by  the  strict  roles  of  official  procedure.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^°"^    ^^^  ^*^^y  closed  in  on  It 

But  central  boards  may  err  even  fcarce  a  man  would  have  escaped  to  tell 

in  the  Punjab ;  and  local  officers  may  ?^°  ^^\,  Yet  there  stood  Pc^hawur,  girt 

have    a  cLr;r  perception   of   loca^  L^^ic^t^^^  ^fd^w^^^^^ 

exigencies  even  than  the  one  great  double  tide '-they 
directing  mind.    Geographically,  we 

are    now    at    Peshawar.     We    have  Yet  paused  and  crouch^^'^VeXhei  feet.'" 

seen  the  council  of  war  there  assem-  ^  ,  .        ,««  ,^/v 

bled  ;  and  we  would  now  say  some-  ~^°^- ''  PP*  ^^^'  ^^^• 

thing  about  the  importance  of  the  Nor  was  this  the  whole  danger,  in 

place.  ^  Every    one    knows    that   it  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Browne.    He  goes 

was    our    extreme    frontier   station,  on  to  show  that  we  had  an  old  enemy 

tbat  we  there  rubbed  shoulders  with  in    Afghanistan    supreme    over*  the 

the  Afghans.    Nothing  can  be  better  whole  country  : — 

than  Mr.  Browne's  description  of  the  "Beyond  the  Khyber,  too,  still  lingered 

place-of  its  geographical  and  eth-  jy^^  Mohammed,  the  notorious  ruler  of 

nological    peculiarities   and    political  Cabul.  successively  the  open  foe,  the  pris- 

importance.    After  speaking  ot  the  d if-  oner,  and  the  ally  of  the  English.    Al- 

ferent  tribes— the  Momunds,  the  Afree-  though  the  recent  treaty  with  the  English 

dees,  the  Eusofzaies,  &c.,  commanding  had  seemingly  healed  up  the  old  wounds, 

the  passes  into  Afghanistan,  he  says  : —  and  effaced  all  remembrance  of  the  Cabul 

massacre  and  its  retribution — ^although  he 
*•  In  the  month  of  May  1857,  the  as-  was  so  lately  supplied  with  arms,  and  a 
pect  of  all  these  tribes  was  singularly  monthly  subsidy  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  was 
unfavorable.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  still  pouring  in  to  the  Cabul  treasury, 
poUtical  horizon  looked  darker  or  more  nominally  in  support  of  the  Herat  expo- 
threatening  along  the  whole  frontier,  dition — still  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
There  was  hardly  one  tribe  that  was  into  what  course  the  Dost  might  be  driv- 
not  what  is  technically  called  in  a  state  en  by  the  fanaticism  of  bis  followers, 
rt/  blockade ;  some  crime  or  other  had  "Whatever,  too,  might  have  been  his  own 
brought  nearly  every  one  of  them  under  personal  feelings  and  convictions,  in  his 
a  ban  scarcely  leps  potent  than  the  dread  durbar^  and  still  more  in  his  own  family, 
interdict  of  medieval  Rome.  One  had  were  troublous  spirits,  ever  striving  to 
murdered  an  English  officer;  another  goad  him  on  to  a  course  of  treachery  and 
bad  assassinated  one  of  ftir  native  police ;  ingratitude — wh-ch  in  the  eyes  of  an  Af- 
a  third  was  giving  asylum  to  noted  out-  gh-Jn  was  neither  treacherous  nor  un- 
laws; others  had  been  guilty  of  raids  in  grateful  —  and  its  turpitude  would  be 
the  district,  or  of  robberies  in  canton-  forgotten  in  its  success.  At  such  a  time 
ments;  and  each  was  suSerinfi:  its  block-  the  Khyber  Pass  would  have  presented 
ade.  AH  intercourse  with  Peshawiir,  no  obstacle  to  his  progress;  he  might 
all  trafiBc  with  the  ciiy,  all  trading  have  recovered  Peshawur  almost  without 
through  the  valley — ^the  very  privilege  a  struggle,  and  thus  have  won  back  the 
of  entering  the  vaUey — was  forbidden;  province  which  had  been  the  glory  of  the 
the  luckless  member  of  any  such  inter-  old  Douraneo  empire,  tne  loss  of  which 
dieted  tribe  who  dared  to  force  this  had  evtr  been  a  n*itional  grief  and  re- 
blockade  was    instantly  captured    and  proich." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  161,  152. 

rsulmisron'?;  ^^^TZJ^  ,\-  -^  ,^-  --t  the  progre. 

must  it  seem  to  an  Englishman  that  2f  the  narrative  to  observe  that  Mr. 

such  a  state  of  things  could  exist;  yet  Browne  is  sometimes  a  little  opjust  to 

such  it  was.    Here  were  tribes,  any  on©  the  Mohammedan  princes  of    India, 

of  which  could  have  called  to  arms  a  He  can  see  no  good  in  them.     It  ap- 

force  of  clansmen  numerically  stronger  pears  as  though,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

than  the  whole  garrison  of  Peshawur —  Christian   minister,   Mohammedanism 
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werOi  of  very  necessity,  so  saturated  lowiog  significant  illustration  of  the 
and  sodden  with  evil,  that  nbthiog  hot  stress  laid  by  the  Sikhs  upon  obr  re- 
baseness  can  ever  emanate  from  a  fol-  tention  of  our  frontier  post : — 
lower  of  ihe  Prophet  He  had  not  a^  ^,g  ^^^  ^j^^,^  ^f  j^„^  ^h^ 
completed  the  farst  ten  pages  of  his  Moveable  Column  was  at  Umritsur. 
book  before  he  falls  foul  of  the  Nawab  ^ews  had  come  m  that  (General  WUson, 
Nttzim  of  Bengal.  After  stating  that  after  his  two  glorious  victories  on  the 
the  <leposed  King  of  Oude  had  perhaps  Hindon.  had  eBected  a  junction  with  the 
been  bribed  by  the  Delhi  emperor  to  Umhalla  troops,  and  that  the  united 
join  in  the  movement  against  the  forces  had  driven  the  rebels  oot  of  their 
British^  the  historian  says :  *•  Probably,  intrenched  position  at  Budiee  Serai,  and 
too,  a  similar  bribe  was  held  out  to  carr  cd  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  other  richly- pensioned  representa-  ^1^®  city  of  Delhi.  .  That  very  morning, 
live  of  a  fallen  house,  the  Nawab  of  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  inauential  of  the  Sikh 
Bengal,  the  descendant  of  Surajah  sirdars  was  {.aying  his  usual  visit  of  cour- 
Dowlah,  who  has  been  immortal-  fsy  to  the  head  civihan  of  the  station. 
ised  by  the  pen  of  MacauUy  as  ll^lY''''''^  °^  conversation  t^  latest 
thP  -hpro  of  the  *  Black  Hole  '  and  "!^^  ^^^^  tarapwas.exultmgly  menfou- 
tbe  nero  or  ine  l5lacK  Hole  and  ed,  when  the  Sikli,  seeming  to  jay  little 
the  victim  of  Plassey ;  but  he  seems  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^at  was  generally  r^eived 
to  have  lacked  either  the  courage  ^1,11  p^  j^u^^  j^y^  ^sked,  *  What  news 
or  the  time  for  action."  That  tbe  frpm  Pcshawur?'  ^Excellent;  m11  quiet 
Nawab  Nazim  lacked  everything  there,' he  was  tod,  ^That,' Sdid  h'\  'is 
but  the  will  to  strike,  is  a  perfectly  the  best  news  you  can  give  me.'  *  Why 
gratuitous  assumption.  It  is  the  do  you  aUays  ask  so  anxiously  ai^ out 
opinion  of  the  officers  who  repre-  Pe^bawur?' t»e  civilian  said  Thosirdar 
sented  the  Governor  -  General  at  did  not  at  oi;ce  reply,  but,  wito  much 
Moorsliedabad  during  the  period  of  eigniticauco  of  mauutr,  took  up  ihe  end 
our  troubles,  that  the  Nawab  con-  of  his  scbrt;  and  beg>in  ro  ling  ii  rp  from 
ducted  hiius-elf  id  a  manner  enlir-  tlio  corner  bet  a  eeu  his  finger  and  thomb. 
ling  him  to  all  confidence  and  all  '^.^.^'^^^'*^,"'J  ^^^f'  ^^®  ^y^^'®,/  T\» 
praise,  that  the  safety  of  Bengal  ^l^  S?/^^^'^  ""P.  ^,"  re^^ellion  /i^  this^ 
was  in  his  keeping,  and  that  he  J^^  ^^^'^  '"'^^  nghtj.  Had  the  sepoys 
1  *.-..<•  *u  u  ui  u  n^«  ..  o:.ce  made  as )coe8-ful«7ieu/«  there,  and 
kept  It  for  the  Br  ti^h  Government,  ^^^  Kuropeau  force  even  f  r  a  while  been 
as  a  firm  and  faithful  ally;  and  surely  ,,verpower.  d,  the  f«te  of  ihe  Punjab 
we  have  nothing  to  t^ay  uguicst  the  ^oud  have  bc^en  sealed.  The  c»ty  of 
conduct  of  Dost  Mohammed  in  that  Pebhav^ur  woud  have  risen;  Eut.of/.ai, 
conjuncture.  If  he  had  turned  against  AnVeedte,  Mohinund,  Khuttiu  k,  Su  attee, 
us,  'ingratitude"  would  hardly  have  and  At^bau  would  have  rushed  do*n. 
been  a  word  fitted  to  the  occasion.  The  Euiopean  %rce,  strong  as  it  was 
We  knocked  Do^t  Mohammed  dowu  and  ably  headed,  w*  uld  have  suuk  be- 
when  it  suited  our  purpose  ;  and  neath  the  united  a'tacjc  of  «h--  traitor 
when  it  suited  our  purpose  we  set  him  withia  and  the  foe  without.  T  at  flood- 
up  again.  We  imprisoned  him,  us  gate  once  forcei,  the  toirent  of  rtbt^lli-n 
we  ihouffht,  for  our  own  good,  and  Y  "^^  ^V^  ^''"^^^  ^"  ^^^h  resis  less 
for  our  own  good  we  subsidised  him  ;  ^o^?^»  kathenng  strength  at  each  station 
and  now  that  we  no  longer  need  his  as  it  pu8sed,unta  it  had  swe.t  through 
.  I  u-  .  I  iv  f  the  lenffih  of  t^e  Piiniat>,  up  to  the  walls 
services,  we  leave  him  to  shilt  for  of  Del  In  itself  I"- Vol.  i.pp  163,  164. 
himself. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  a  digression  from        And  yet  it  was  from  thin  frontier, 

which  we  willingly  return.     We  are  cx()oseil    to  such   great  dangt  r,  that 

writing   now   of    the    importance   of  much   of  the  available  strength   was 

Peshawur.     If  we   had    been   driven  to   be  drawn    tor  the    recipturt*    of 

from  that  post,  it  is  not  improbable  Delhi.    It  is  the  glory  of  8»r  John 

that  the  game  would   have  been  up  Lawrence,    that,    surrounded     hs     it 

with    us.    Mr.     Browne,    who     was  was   with  all   the  elements  of  eom- 

at     Umritsur    with     the     Moveable  bust  ion,    girt    with    peril    mi    every 

Column  at  the  time,  gives  us  the  iol-  side,  great  responsibilities  cast  upon 
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him,  tbe  safety  of  the  Paojab  hra  prl-  "  Another  point  there  was  of  momen- 
mary,  and  it  might  excnsably  have  been  toua  importance/ which  about  the  same 
his  sole,  care,  he  could  yet  take  a  large  time  preesod  on  the  Chief  Commismoner's 
imperial  view  of  the  great  interests  at » ™^'^^'  ^^^  ^^  which  the  line  he  was  pre- 
Btake,  and  weaken  himself  for  the  pre-  P^^^'  *^  ^"^^n  to  extremities,  to  adopt, 
eervaUon  of  others.  To  improvise  an  ^f  ^^^'^  misunderstood.  It  was  the 
«•«,«  ♦«  «„;««  «^™.  i««;«-  ««^  B«  ♦/%  abandonment  of  all  our  ^rarw-Indus  ter- 
Tl  r  K  f  ♦  K^  fl  ^  M  •  ^  ritorr.  Now,  what  were  the  facts  of  the 
absorb  much  of  the  imflammable  spirit  ^^-^  He  was  being  constantly  reminded 
around  him,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  own  that  the  advance  on  Delhi  had  been  ori- 
uses  m  Hindostan,  was  pound  and  ginally  made  solely  at  his  instigation, 
most  intelligible  policy.  Bat  to  drain  that  the  personal  advisers  of  General  Aii- 
the  frontier  of  its  European  troops  —  eon  had,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  send,  indeed,  one  single  English  nearly  all  opposed  it.  Sir  H.  Barnard, 
soldier  from  the  Punjab  —  involved  a  then  commanding  tbe  Sirhind  Division, 
self-sacriOce  of  the  most  heroic  kind,  had  strongly  condemned  ir,  and  now  that 
Bnt  whut  was  to  be  done?  The  siege  circumstances  had  placed  him  in  com- 
of  Delhi  was  languishing.  Tq  have  ™a°d  of  the  force,  he  seemed  to  main- 
drawn  our  reliable  strength  from  tain  the  siege  ijnder  protest ;  and  hints 
Peshawur  would  have  exposed  it  to  ^'®^®  constantly  thrown  out,  that  unless 
the  incursion   of  the   trib^,  and   to  ^"^  reinforcements  could  be  sent  down 

have  been  driven  out  of  it  would  have  ^'*°"   ^^®  Punjab,   the  siege    must    be 

nave  oeen  ariven  out  oi  it  woum  nave  abandoned,  and  the  force  withdrawn  un- 

been   a  gigantic   calaq|ty.      In   this  tn  succours  could  arrive  from   below, 

dilemma  bir  John  Lawrence  seriously  frequently  did  Sir  John  Lawrence  re- 

considered  whether  it   might  not  be  monsirate  against  so  fatal  a  Ftep;  tho 

expedient     voluntarily     to     abandon  siege  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazard, 

Peshawur,    rather    than     risk     the  even  though  the  Punjab  could  not  sparo 

failure   of   the  siege.       Of   the    two  another  maw.    Even  now,  in  mcnients 

evils  —  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  of  calm  security,  one's  heart  sinks  at  tho 

army    from    Delhi,    and     the     relin-  thought  of  all  that  a  retreat  might,  and 

quishment  of  the  Peshawur  valley  ~  most  probably  would,  have  involved  — 

the  latter  may  have   been  the  least  the  certain  loss  of  the  Punjab,  and  tho 

But  the  extremity  was  not  such  as  »""os*  ^^^^^i^  f^T^^®M°^  ^Z^^T  T°' 

to   render   it  expedient   to   make  so  ^^"'f'    and    chfid    still    left    m    the 

larire   a   oositive    sacrifice    to    avert  ^^^^^^"^y-    Retreat  is  the  one  uial  an 

*u            'u'l-*       c              4       J*      4  English   soldier  cannot  endure :    it    is 

the^  possibility  of  a  greater  disaster,  ^^^^j  ^^  subordination-fatal  to  the  mor- 

It  IS  true  that  we  are  wise  after  the  ^^^  ^^  g^my:  both  subordination  and 

event,   and   that   the  contingency   of  ^^^ale  were  already  shaken,  atid  a  ic- 

the     withdrawal     from     Delhi     may  treat  would  have  ruined  all.     Corunna. 

not  have  been  so  remote  as  now,  to  ofchivalrous  yet  bloody  memories,  speaks 

eyes    dazzled    by    the    splendour    of  to  us  of  the  tffectsof  aretreut  on  Eng- 

the   after-triumph,   it    commonly   ap-  Ush  troops,  even  under  a  Sir  John  Moore, 

pears   to   be.      At  all  events,    it    is  We  may  point,  indeed,  to  Busaco,  where 

right   that   the    argument    in    favour  Arthur  Wellesley,   with   his    retreating 

of  a   measure,   the  consummation   of  columns,  repelled  the  pressing  foe,  and 

which    would    have    done    much    to  ^'allied  around   him  in  redoubled  force 

mar   the   completeness  of   Sir    John  his  wavering  allies;  or  to  Torres  Vedras, 

Lawre6ce's  euccess,  and  would   have  ^^r*  dunng  long  weeks  of  firm  dis- 

detr^ted   not  a  little  from^  his    re-  ^^^^.T::^  ^.^tan^nenV; 

putation,     should     be     fairly    stated,  why  not  re-enact  a  Busaco  at  Kurnanl, 

bir  John   has   no  need   to  complain  and  a  Torres  Vedras  at  Umballa?    For 

of  the   manner  in  which  the  case  is  ^ue  reason,  among  others :  perhaps  in 

here  laid  before  the  reader.     The  state-  nothing  does  Asiatic  warfare  differ  more 

ment  of  it  derives  its  chief  value  from  widely  from  European  than  in  this,  that 

the  fact,  that  it  is' the  statement  of  iothecnearetreatmaybeucknowkdged 

one  who  would  have  sided  in  council  as  masterly  strategy,  in  tho  other  it  is 

with  the  opponents  of  the  contemplat-  suro^  to  bo  regarded  as  an  admission  of 

ed  coarse: defeat.    At  tho  first  sight  of  a  retrograde 
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move,  our  native  allieB,  who  were  still  so  make  a  present  of  the  vallej  to  Doet 
nobly  fighting  for  us,  would  have  gone —  Moliammed.  to  give  back  to  the  Door- 
it  Would  have  snapped  the  last  link  of  anee  empire  its  long'lost^  loDg-moumed 
tlie  chain  of  loyalty,  or  of  interest,  which  province,  if  at  such  a  price  he  might 
held  them  to  our  side.  Jheend  could  no  save  the  rest.  It  was  a  desperate  step ; 
longer  have  breasted  the  tid^  of  rebellion  one  only  to  be  attempted  when  all  else 
which  surged  around ;  Puttiala  even  should  fail.  Cotton,  £dwardes,  Barnes, 
could  not  have  stood,  and  with  him  and  other  of  his  roost  trusted  friends,  to 
would  have  gone  Nabha  and  every  Sikh  whom  he  had  most  confidentially  broflucfa- 
chief.  And  bow  would  our  army  have  ed  the  subject,  strongly  opposed  it; 
fared  ?  Had  we  once  given  up  the  van-  abandon  Delhi,  but  don't  give  yp  PMlia- 
tage-ground  on  that  ridge — had  wo  moved  wur.  Still  Sir  John  remained  undianged 
one  single  march  from  camp— our  native  in  bis  opinion,  that  in  this  step  m^ht 
troops  would  doubtless  have  turned  lie  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  tlioa- 
against  us  en  masse ;  our  irregular  cavalry  ^ands  of  women  and  children,  by  briog- 
would  have  harassed  the  rear,  and  cut  log  them  down  under  strong  escor^  and 
up  all  the  sick  and  stragglers ;  the  city  then,  that  achieved,  the  three  regiments^ 
would  have  poured  oat  its  50,000  armed  if  ozily  mastering  1000  bayonets  among 
men  and  its  multitude  of  budmashes  ;  them,  would  have  been  above  all  value 
the  whole  country  aroiftd  would  have  at  Delhi  Nor,  despite  the  stroi^y- 
risen ;  the  vUli^rs  would  have  mobbed  expressed  opinions  to  the  contrary,  did 
and  clubbed  the  wom-^ut  famished  sol-  the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  calmly  re- 
dieri) ;  the  sun  of  Hindostan  would  have  viewing  the  struggle  of  that  time,  mo^fy 
proved  as  deadly  as  the  snows  of  Cabal,  his  own  opinion.  '  In  that  extremity,' 
and  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  have  wit-  ho  wrote  in  May  1858,  'the  only  diance 
nessed  the  annihilation  of  an  English  for  the  British  of  efen  preserving  ezisi- 
anny  stronger  than  that  which  perished  ence,  would  have  been  to  collect  the  £a- 
in  the  Kbyber.*  Nor  was  this  ^;  with  ropean  troops  into  one.  solid  msss,' 
Delhi  abaodoned,  there  wquld  be  little  though  he  still  admitted  that,  at  best^  it 
hope  of  saving  the  Punjab.  Between  the  was  but  a  doubtful  cJiance,  Providen- 
Sutiej  and  the  Indus  were  only  four  Eu-  tially  the  extremity  never  arose.  The 
ropean  regiments— -one  with  Nicholson's  siege  still  held  od,  and  Peshawur  re- 
column,  and  the  other  three  weak  in  mained  untouched. — Vd.  iL  p.  43-46. 
numbers,   and  weaker    still    by    being 

broken  up  into  detachments  over  seven  It  is  00  secret,  we  believe,  that  it  is 
stations :  with  three  more  beyond  shut  mainly  to  the  remoDStranoes  or  persua- 
up  in  the  Peshawur  valley ;  while  above  sions  of  Herbert  Edwardes  that  we 
10,000  women  and  children  had  to  bo  owe  the  retention  of  Peshawur.  Too 
cared  for  and  protected.  At  Lahore  it  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  ihe 
self  above  30OO  had  been  coacentrateil  m»inner  in  which  this  officer,  with  true 
from  the  neighbouring  8taiions;a«  many  wisdom,  and  with  a  chivalrous  hero- 
more  were  at  ^mballa  and  the  hiUs ;  at  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^ 
Murree  were  above  1500,^d  quite  ih«t  „^^j^^^j  ^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^ 
number  at  Peshawur;  and  how  was  their  ^.  ".  ;  r  u  •  ♦  ^  ^  ,.^"  **I™. 
safety  or  their  escape  to  be  provided  for?  tjer  of  Afghanistan  We  belwve  that 
*'  All  this  the  Chief  Commissioner  saw,  »^T.^  »*  his  soggestion  that  the  treaty 
and  when  the  subject  was  again  revived  ^*^"  ^^^  Mohammed  was  Ilegotla^ 
by  General  ^Yilson  with  the  possibQity  ^»  which,  when  the  storm  burst  over 
of  the  retreat  from  Delhi  being  attempted,  ^  was  foaod  to  cODtribate  so  much 
his  only  hope  lay  in  bringing  into  use  to  our  strength.  Reared  in  the 
the  three  regiments  at  Peshawur.  He  great  school  of  Henry  Lawrence,! 
was  prepared,  if  the  exigency  arose,  to  he  has  shown  himself  to  be,  in  peace 

*  Mr.  Browne  here  falls  into  a  mistake,  which,  in  one  so  accurate  and  well  in- 
formed, wo  must  regard  as  a  cleric^  error,  tlioogh  it  is  one  repeated  by  writer  after 
writer,  in  every  possible  shape  of  book,  pamphlet,  and  article.  No  British  army 
ever  perished  in  the  Khyber.  General  EiphiDstone  s  tbrce  was  destroyed  between 
Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  not  between  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur,  where  Ues  the  Khjber 
Pass.  But,  even  as  we  write  this,  we  re^id  in  a  Times  leading  article  (March  2 1)  of 
the  44th  Queen's  Regiment  perishing  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 

f  With  no  common  interest  and  pleasure  do  we  loam  that  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
who  is  now  in  England,  is  devoting  his  furiougb  to  the  coraiKwatiou  of  a  life  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  woit)^  alike  of  the  subject  and  of  his 
own  reputation. 
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and  in  war,  the  model  of  a  Ghriatian  Gooroo  (religiona  or  spiritual  guide):   He 

hero ;  and  it  will  be  well  indeed  for  ha9  flogged  them  on  every  occasion,  and 

India    if,    nnder    her    new    political  sometimea  imprisoned   them;   but  the 

dispensation,  England  sends  her  such  sect  of  the  Nikkul  Seynees  remains  as 

men  as  that  master  and  that  pnpil.  ^ejo^ed  as  ever.     *  Sanguis  marlyrorum 

Ay,  and  as  others,  who  took  part  est  semen  ecdesi®.  ,,„.., 

in  that  struggle  for  dear  life  in  the        ^'i  the  fest  whipping,  John  Nichol- 

countrynpa^lveDelhi-.^chmen,f^^  Zyl^ ^^^^''^rl^^L^^^ 

example  as  John  Nich^son,  who^  is  j^^^  Berber ;  but  arrived  at  their  mon- 

one  of  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Browne  s  his-  ^stery  in  Huzara,  they  once  more  re- 

tory,  and  of  whose  remarkable  career  gumed   the  worship  of  the  'relentless 

there  is  no  more  remarkable  phase  than  Kikkul  Seyn.' " 
that  embodied  in  the  following  tribute       rp^^  ^  ^  extracted  by  Mr. 

to  his  worth,  written  by  Colonal  Ed-  Browne  from  a  very  interesting  volume 

wardes  before  the  mutiny :--  ^^itten  by  Mr.  Charles  Raikes,  of  the 

*!,   i°°L  iSSf  T  H^'Vil^^^^  Bengal  Civil  Service,  whose  work  on 

the  Bunnoo^to,  John  Nicholson  has  the  Wth  -  Western    Provinces    we 

since  reduced  the  people  (the  most  igno-  •"«  ^  ^   "        «»i«.u    *  *  w^  iuv«i    wc 

rant,  depraved,  and  blookthirsty  in  the  quoted  with  commendation  in  our  last 

Punjab)  to  such  a  state  of  good  order  and  ^^  has  been  stated  in  some  Indian  jour- 

respect  for  the  laws,  that  in  the  last  year  ^als,  that  on  learning  the  death  of  Ni- 

of  his  charge,  not  only  was  there  no  mur-  cholson   before  Delhi,  some  of  thwe 

der,  burglary,  or  highway  robbery,  but  fakeers  committed  suicide,  partly  in 

not  an  attempt  at  any  of  these  crimes.  grief,  partly  with  an  earnest  longing  to 

"The  Bunnoochees,  reflecting  on  their  join  their  G-ooroo  in  regions  beyond 
own  metamorphosis  in  the  village  gather-  the  grave..  We  doubt  whether  there 
ings  under  the  vines,  by  the  streams  they  is  anything  to  parallel  this  in  all  oar 
once  delighted  so  to  fight  for,  have  come  history— great  as  have  been  the  tri- 
te the  conclusion  that  'the  good  Moham-  ^mphs  of  intellect-great  the  influence 
medans  of  hwtoric  a^s  must  have  been  of  individual  mindl  overnncivilised 
'just    hke    Nikkul    beyn'  (Nicholson)  1  ^ 

They  emphatically  approve  him  as  every  ^.         .                     intPreKtinff   bM 
inch  a  hdkim  (ruler)— and  so  he  is.    It  ^°?^®  "  °°  ™°'^®  interesting  pas- 
is  difficult  to  describe  him;  he  must  be  fjgf  ]^  ^°e.  volumes  before  iw  ttan 
seen.    Lord  Dalhousie— no  mean  judge  ^^at  m  which  the  death  of  Nichol- 
— perhaps  best  summed  up  his  high  mi-  Bon    is    related.     We   need    scarcely 
litary  and  administrative  qualities  when  apologise  for  giving  it  in  exlenso:— 
be  called  him  *•  a  tower  of  strength.'    I  "  It  has  often  been  the  misfortune  of 
can  only  say  that  I  think  him  equally  fit  England  to  have  the  lustre  of  her  bright- 
to  be  Commissioner  of  a  Division  or  Gre-  est  achievements  dimmed  by  the  death 
noral  of  an  Army.    Of  the  strength  of  of  the  victor.   Wolfe  fell  at  Quebec,  Aber- 
hi)  personal  character,  I  will  only  tell  crombie  at  Alexandria^  Nelson  at  Tralal- 
two  anecdotes.  gar,  and  now,  no  unworthy  comparison, 

"  1.  If  you  visit  either  the  battle-field  Nicholson  at  Delhi    The  fame  of  John 

of  Groojerat  or  Chillianwalla,  the  country-  Nicholson — the  choice  of  the  Lawrences 

people  begin  their  narrative  of  thd  battles  — ^had,  perhaps,  hitherto  scarcely  reached 

thus,  'Nikkul  Seyn  stood  just  <^0r0/"  beyond  the  Peshawmr  frontier,  at  fur- 

"2.  A  brotherhood  of  fakeers  in  Huzara  thest  the  Punjab.    But  he  was  so  well 

abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic  monach-  appreciated  there  that  men  who  knew, 

ism,  and   commenoed   the  worship   of  admired,  and   loved   him,  augured  for 

Nikkul  Seyn,  which  they  still  continue!  him  a  bright  career  of  honour,  should 

Repeatedly  they  have  met  John  Nichol-  he   ever   have  a  field  worthy  of  his 

son  since,  and  fallen  at  his  feet  as  their  master  mind.*    In  curbing}  and  taming 

*  The  following  anecdote,  which  the  author  heard  Edwardes  himself  relate,  wil 
illustrate  this:  In  the  beginning  of  186*7,  Colonel  Bd wardes  was  asked  by  Lord 
Canning,  at  Calcutta,  to  state  his  real  opinion  of  Colonel  Nicholson's  character  as  a 
public  servant  After  entering  at  some  length  into  his  high  qualltiee,  Colonel 
Ed  wardes  wound  up  his  account  with  these  words : — '*  If  ever  there  is  a  desperate 
deed  to  be  done  in  India,  John  Nicholson  is  the  man  to  do  it."  Before  the  year 
was  over,  the  necessity  arose— a  desperate  deed  had  to  be  done.  John  Nichc^n 
did  it,  and  fell  in  the  act  35 
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the  fierce  spirits  of  a  wild  frootier,  be  feat  of  arms,  and   Qeneral   Nicbolaon 

displayed  powers  capable  of  the  highest  dangtrooslj  wounded,  it  did  not  souDd 

emprise — ^powers  which,  should  the  op-  like  victory.    And  day  by  day,  as  gate 

portunity  offer,  would  place  him  scarcely  after  gate  and  quarter  after  quarter  of 

second  among  Indian  generals.    The  day  the  rebel  city  was  mastered  by  tint 

did   came;    and  Trimmoo  6ha1^   Kuj-  band  of  heroes,  the  questioQ  still  waa, 

ju%hur,  and  Delhi,  showed  that  he  had  /•  Nicholson  any  better  f    On  the  20th, 

been  rightly  judged.    Bis  bourse— brief,  Delhi  was  completely  in  our  possoosiott, 

brilliani^  meteor-like— fVilflUed  all    tiiat  and  every  English  heart  thimked  God 

had  been  hoped  of  him,  and  then  closed  for  it.    There  seemed  a  hope,  too,  thai 

in  gloiy.  Nicholson  might  liva    On  tiie  23d  that 

**  From  the  first,  little  hope  was  enter-  hope  was  extmguished ;  and  with  a  grief 

tained  of  him  when  once  the  wound  was  unfeigned,    and   deep,  and  stem,  and 

carefully  examined ;  indeed,  considering  worthy  of  the  man,  the  news  was  wbis- 

the  course  the  ball  had  taken,  the  vital  pered,  Nicholson  is  dead, 

regions  it  had  traversed,  it  was  only  "  Five-and-twenty  years   before^  Dr. 

wonderful  he  survived  so  long.    He  was.  Darling,  the  schoolmaster  of  Duogon- 

however,  spared  to  know  that  aU  was  non,  had  declared  that  John  KidK&m, 

t6eU — Delhi  occupied,  the  King  a  pri-  tiien  a  small  boy,  would  one  day  main 

soner,  the  princes  killed — and  then  he  himself  heard  of  in  the  world;  and  on 

could  say,  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  *  I  the  page  of  history  the  name  of  John 

die  contented.'    Nor  had  those  days  of  Nichol^n  will  ever  be  interwoven  with 

sufiering   been  improfitable;   his  mind  the  records  of  the  fall  of  DelhL    Ten 

was  active  as  ever;  and  though,  ftom  years  after,  the  Dungannon  Schoolb(^ 

the  nature  of  the  wound,  it  was  agony  had  grown  into  a  stripling  soldier,  ana 

to  him  to  speak,   his   pencilled   notes  was  giving  promise  of  a  ceureer  of  chi* 

passed  about,  and  his  wish — though  his  valry  by  deeds  of  prowess  within  the 

voice  no  longer — was  ever  listened  to  in  walls  of  Grhuznee.    For  the  bitter  tears 

council.    So  widespread  and  deep  was  he  then  wept,  when  forced  to  give  up 

the  interest  which  centered  in  bim — ^not  bis  sword  to  the  overwhelming  foe*  be 

in  camp  only,  but  throughout  the  Pun-  now  received  the  tears  of  a  sorrowing 

jab— that  with  each  day's  bulletin  of  the  army." — Ydl  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

S^ft^ST'^riSni;.:  J^,^'-  "»'<*  i«»edl.tely«.- 

days,  he  sank  on  the  23d,  at  the  early  ^  ^^  ^f^  we  confeae.  in  oar  eitl- 

age  of  thirty-five  yeara    The  next  day  nmtion  of  a  character  of  which  we  baya 

his  remains  were  followed  to  their  rest-  fe'  less  reason  to  be  proud.    Among 

ing*place  in  the  new  cemetery,  dose  to  the  minor  heroes  of  the  war,  "  Hodaon 

the  spot  where  he  formed  up  the  columns  of  Hodson's  Horse**  occapies  no  nndto- 

for  the  assault  on  the  14th,  by  sorrowing  tingaished  place.    That  he  was  a  dash- 

hundreds ;  chiefest  among  those  present,  log  sabreur — a  brave,  bold  man— -everj 

his  long-tried  fnend  and  brother-in-arms,  one  willingly  admits.    His  pablished 

Neville  Chamberlain;  while  all  the  Pun-  letters  abondantly  testify  that  he  waa 

jab  felt  the  shock  of  grief;  and  hearte  Bomething  better  than  thia    Bat  there 

bled  at  the  whupered  tidmgs,  'Nichol-  jg  ^^  page  in  the  whole  history  of  the 

^riT^nce^wen  ^^ThS  offiJS   -PP^T"^  .f,  *^«  «^*  P^^^  ^^ 
T^  i    V-  u  o<««  "*"•«>  ^  y,M^         ^^      Q^  more  pam  than  that 

Sr^nk^'  "^  '''^''  "^  '"^  ^^<^^  '«?^?  HodsoK  execotioa  of 
»'  *  Anxiety  and  suspense,'  wrote  Oolo-  ^^^  ^^^^^  princes.  It^  is  thus  tfaat| 
nel  Bdwardes,  *  about  Delhi,  reached  its  ^^^  »  graphic  description  of  the  can- 
cKmax  on  the  14th  September,  the  day  ture  of  the  old  King,  Mr.  Browne  telw 
fixed  for  the  storm ;  and  when  the  tele-  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  the  Shah- 
graph  at  last  announced  that  desperate  zadas : — 

-  ■  »  '  m 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  record  any  act  of  individual  heroism :  Nicholson,  then  quite 
a  stripling,  when  the  enemy  entered  Qhuznee,  drove  them  thrioe  back  beyond  the 
walls  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  before  he  would  listen  to  the  order  given  him  to 
make  his  company  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  at  length  obeyed  and  gave  np  his 
aword  with  bitter  tears,  and  accompanied  his  comrades  to  an  almost  hopelesB  im- 
prisonment"— Katb's  Afghanistan, 
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"Theoextdajeaw  a  further  ruin  of  the  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had 

boaseofTimour.  Twoof  thelOug'gsoDB,  calmly  coDdemned  the  act    Perhaps 

and  a  graDdson,*  learDiog  that  the  King  ^e  are  not  in  a  positioD  to  measure 

had  surrendered  under  guarantee  of  his  aright  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  but 

life,  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  ^  jj^g  always  appeared  to  os  that  there 

clemency,  dictated,  as  they  thought,  by  ^^  really  nothing  approaching  an  at- 

a  senpe  of  weakness,  would  extend  to  ^     y^  ^^  ^  ^^^    ^^^  j^.  ^^g  only  under 

ihem     They  were  a^  sheltering  in  an  a  pressure  of  this  kind  that  a  British 

l^^atCpLTIh^li  TreX  ;^  f  ^  Ti"  ^  "".Ht  f^  ^°tT 

wholly  unconditional ;  the  only  assur-  fta»ing  the  law,  and  turning  execu- 

ance  asked  for  and  given  by  Hodson  was  "Oner  bimseir.              .     *  ^v    j 

that  the  old  King  was  still  alive.    Once  I^  ^^  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 

master  of  their  persons;  he  deprived  them  The  curtein  descends  upon  the  English 

ofall  arms  and  ornaments,  and  made  them  in  the  Dewan  Khas  —  "the  hall  in 

sit  in  a  small  native  vehicle,  'and,  sur-  which,  three  centuries  before,  the  great 

rounding  them  with  his  trusty  sowars,  Akhbar  had  received  in  solemn  state, 

moved  ofif  towards  the  city.    They  pro-  and  welcomed  Sir  Thomas  Boe'* — and 

ceeded  a  considerable  distance  without  no^  the  crystal  throne  of  the  Mogal 

interruption,  when  a  crowd  of  natives  has  come  to  England,  and  next  year 

who  followed  began  to  close  up,  and  Hod-  ^jn  jn  ^11  probability,  be  among  the. 

8on»s  suspicions  were  aroused  that  an  at-  wonders  of  the  great  Exhibition. 

T?l^^''TT"^^l\^/''^^V^^  Our  space  is  well  nigh  exhausted, 

In^'fw  w^n'TJ  n^2^  but  wc  L\  that  wc  halo  very  inade- 

ana  then  hastened  on  to  th^  city.    On  .  ,  4*^^.1.  '^     #*!. 

reachiDg  the  Kotwallee,  the  probessioa  qnately  represented  the  ment»  of  th^ 

drew  up,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  were  interesting  volumes.   To  have  followed 

thrown  out  on  the  chalnUra  in  front    It  ^D©  author  through  all  the  momentous 

was  a  dire  retribution !   On  the  very  spot  events  which  crowd  upon  os  as  we  pe- 

where,  four  months  before,  English  wo-  ruse  his  history,  would  have  filled  not 

men  and  children  had  suffered  every  form  one  but  many  such  articles  as  thi&    We 

of  indignity  and  death,  there  now  lay,  find  ourselves  now  dwelling  thonghtfol* 

expoeed  to  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  ly  upon  his  closing  chapters,  which 

avenging  army,  three  scions  of  the  rojal  treat  of  the  causes  and  resulto  of  the 

house  who  had  been  chief  among  the  Mutiny.    In  these,  he  takes  a  larger 

fiends  of  Delhi!     To  the  Sikhs,  who  ^^d  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 

crowded  round,  ^at8<»ne  appeared  mall  f^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  the  commencement  of 

the  solemnity  of  a  fulfilled  propheqr.  ^jg  ^^^k ;  and  reading  now  what  he 

^^^r.::^^n^^P.^^^^  haswrittenattheend,'wefindthathia 

rtlentle&s  hate ;  ^d  their  race  had  ever  ^F^^^J^s  are  more  m  harmony  with  our 

since  treasured  up  the  hope  that  on  that  « JJ °  ^han  we  had  reason  to  suppose.  At 

self-same  spot  condign  vengeance  would  *"»  evente,  we  concur  m  very  much  of 

one  day  fall  on  the  imperial  house,  until  the  following,  though,  for  reasons  which 

the  hope  had  grown  into  a  prophecy ;  we  have  already  stated  with  reference 

and  in  that  scene  they  now  saw  the  hope  to  Mr.  Browne's  opinions  respecting  the 

realised,  the  prediction  fulfilled.    Their  Mohammedan  origin  of  the  war,  we  ob- 

oational  Nemesis  was  appeasedl" — ^VoL  ject  to  the  use  of  the  word  *^  entirely" — 

ii.  pp.  193,  194.  «i  mainly,"  perhaps,  would  better  re- 
present the  realities  of  the  case : — 

.  This  story  has  been    told  before  c^The  late   mutiny  establishes   this 
with  more  painful  circumstantiality  of  ^  ^^Lfit  the  active  form  which  it  as- 

detail.    It  IS  plain  that  the  present  his-  ^y^ned  in  1867  it  owed  entirely  to  re- 
torian  does  not  much  like  this  part  of  Hgious  fears  and  suspidons ;  some  per- 

his  task.    He ''appears  to  hurry  over  haps,  not  all^  unreasonably,  others  most 

it,  on  the  principle  of  **  the  least  said  causelessly  aroused.     Those  fears  and 

the  soonest  mended."     But  we  should  suspicions  are  not,  by  any  means,  yet 

*  Mirca  Moghul,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  forces,  Mirza  Khejoo  Sultan* 
and  Mirza  Aboo  Buker,  son  of  the  late  heir-apparent 
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allfljod.      Indeed    now.   perhaps,   more  Christian  and  tbo  heathen,  be  restorod 

than  ever,  each  act  ox  Government  is  and  bleaeed." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  305,  306. 

watched  with  anxiety  and  mistruat ;  and  Tbi8  is  written  in  a  roirit  of  eDUrged 

unfortunaUrty,  Oovemment  proteata  and  toleration    very    creditable    to    the 

aaaurancea  have  loBt  much  of  their  weighs  ^.j^^      ^^  ^^  commend  it  with  all 
on  the  mass  of  the  native?.     Moreover,  hearla 

l^SiiTd^y^l^^pLftK^^^^^^^^^^  The  book  is  altogether  very  b^^^^^^ 

by  heedleis  and  inconsiderate,  often  un-  ^ble  to  our  nationality.    Eoglusham 

intentional,  offences  to  that  very  feeling.  ^1  ^e"  ^  P«>"a  of  the  great  deeds 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  ">»*  ^^e  recorded  in  it  —  the  deeds 

natives,  especially  the  Hindoos,  are  of  a  of  the  Lawrences,  the  Montgomerys, 

deeply  reUguma  turn  of  mind.    We  may  the  Edwardeses,  the  Nicholsons,  the 

look  down  with  eoom  on  a  mind  so  con-  Chamberlains,    and    other    Paojabee 

stituted  as  to  regard  caste  as  the  sum  and  heroes.      Never  surely  was  EoglisU 

substance,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  pluck  and  English  resource  more  nobly 

religion ;  yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  in  our  inter-  illustrated  than  in  this  chronicle  pf  tb^ 

course  with  such  a  people  the  fact  should  great  events  which  occurred  in  the 

be  borne  in  mind.    It  need  involve  no  country  above  Delhi  in  that  sammer 

compromuie  of  our  own  religious  pnDciple  ^^  igST.    Every  week  of  that  sammer 

.to  have  respect  to  the  feelings,  while  we  ^^a  as  a  vear  of  another  efde  •  and 

reprobate  the  tenets,  of  other  creed*   It  ^^  ^  *  Je^^^fj  -  .tf  J?V?  '•*„ 

ne^  involve  no  sacrifice  of  Christian  how  men  ripened  into  fulness  of  vigour 

truth  to  deal  cautiously  and  considerate-  '^'^.^^r  that  fierce  blazing  sun  of  diffi- 

ly  with  superstitions  error.    It  is  not  ne-  culty  and  danger !      Great  qualities 

oossary,  for  instance,  to  recognise  in  the  ^cre  then  drawn  forth  from  some ;  in 

ranks  of  the  army,  in  Government  offices,  others  they  were  only  developed.^    Bat 

or  in  Government  schools,  any  priority  of  heroism  truly  was  contagious  in  the 

ciste,  such  as  is  assumed  by  natives  Punjab.    It  was  impossible  to  resist 

among  themselves.    It  is  enough  that  we  the  influence  and  example  of  John 

treat  all  alike;  promote  worth,  reward  Lawrence.      One  fool  makes    many. 

merit,  punish  delinquency,  in  the  CAwmor  One  coward  makes  many.     But  one 

as  well  as  in  the  KuUn  Brahmin.    This  i^q^q  makes  many  too.     Nothing  does  • 

inay  be  done  without  wounding  their  re-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  mutiny  in  the  Pau- 

hgious  sensibdities.     And   all  this  is  j,b  more  clearly  demonstrate  than  this; 

o?:^^rren\^^h^r^^^^^  ^f^,^l  these  Sero^they  were  ^ 

tionexereisesoveraheathencolony;  and  «f  ^hat  now  despised  local  aervioe.  sol- 

it  i«  by  such  a  course  alone  that  India  ^^ers  and  civilians,   whom  the  East  . 

can  be  well,  wisely,  and  safely  ruled.  Ina^a  Company  bad  reared  and  fos- 

This  wamuag  has  the  mutiny,  in  its  reli-  tered.  Stay— there  was  one  exception, 

gious  phase,  given  us.    Let  the  English-  a  notable  exception  ;  Sydney  Cotton 

man,  by  even-handed  justice  and  wise  was  not  a  Gompany*s  officer ;  bat  be 

liberality,  by  truthfblnesB  and  probity,  by  had  served  many,  many  years  in  the 

gentleness  and  courtesy,  by  sobrietj  and  Company^s  territories,  and  was  almost 

chastity,  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  as  much  a  local  officer  as  Nicholsoo 

life,  show  his  real  superiority,  not  merely  and  Chamberlain.    He  had  ripe  In- 

as  the  result  of  Western  civilisation,  but  ^ian  experience;  and  he  differ^Jd  only, 

as  the  frmt  of  a  practical  Chn^toanity,--  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^       f^^^  ^iia  comrades 

and  the  warnmg  may  not  have  bpen  sent  ^  ^  ,      j  ^      j^^j^  ^j^^^ 

in  vain.    That  breach  so  much  to  be  .„„^  „„  .    «.«„  r  iLr.»  •!«<.  ^m^M  ^f 

lamented  between  the  two  races  may  yet  !^*^®  ""°**  ""^.iL    May  the  officers  of 

be  graduaUy  lessened,  the  mutual  anti-  ^he  ^ine  army  become  orientalised  like 

pathy  now  existing  be  removed,  con-  Sydney  Cotton— may  they,  like  htm, 

tempt  on  the  one  hand  and  suspicion  on  ascend  the  ladder  step  by  step,  honoar- 

ihe  ot^er  be  mitigated  and  allayed,  and  ably  and  meritorionsly,  and,  of  a  race 

confidence  between  the  ruler  and  the  of  soldiers,  find  their  way  to  the  front  by 

ruled,  the  white  and   the   black,  the  the  impetus  only  of  their  own  deserts. 
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Not  very  long  ago,  id  coDDection  fiance   of    the    maxim   which    they 

with   the    sabject    of   admiDistrative  upheld. 

reform,  the  cry  of  ''The  right  man       Now,  however,  it  appears  that  a 

in  the  right  place"  was  taken  up  by  large    section   of  that    beterogeneoos 

almost   every  joarnalist  and   pablic  mass  which  used  to  be  denominated 

writer  in  Great  Britain,  as  if  it  em-  **  the   great  Liberal  party,*'  has  se-, 

bodied    some    new   principle  hereto-  parated     itself    entirely     from    the 

fore    undiscovered    or    unrecognised  Whigs ;  and  loud  and  bitter  are  the 

by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  na-  taunts  and  recriminations  which  are 

tion.     We,  in  our  Boeotian  ignorance,  interchanged    by    the   former    allies, 

had   taken  it  for   granted  that  the  With  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 

apothegm    was   at    least  as    ancient  quarrel   we   have   nothing   whatever 

as  the  days  of  Solon,  and  that  the  to    do,  and   we    certainly  shall   not 

great   majority  of  mankind    had    in  volunteer    our     services    either     as 

all  ages  tacitly  admitted    its  truth,  umpires   or  mediators.     It   may  be 

and    shaped    their    conduct    accord-  true,    as    the  Radicals    allege,   that 

ingly,  at  least  so  far  as  their  private  the    ministerial  Whigs   have  broken 

interests  were  concerned.     Certainly  some  mysterious  and  illicit  compact, 

we   were    not    disposed    to    admit,  and  thereby  forfeited  their  right  to 

judging  from  the  complexion  of  the  insist    upon    allegiance — or    it   may 

present  Administration,  that  the  rule  be,   as   the  Whigs    retort,  that   the 

had  been  adopted  by  the  Whigs  in  said    Radicals   are   so    unreasonable* 

their  political  arrangements;  but  in  and    democratic    in    their    demands, 

the  simplicity  of  our  hearts  we  con-  that    further    compliance   would    be 

ceived  that  the  people  of  this  country  alike  impolitic  and  dangerous.      We 

must   long   ago  have  been  satisfied  cannot  enter   into  any  such  discus- 

that   good   government  was   incom-  sion  because    we  neither   know  nor 

patible  with  Whig  ascendancy ;  and  care    what   were  the  terms  of  the 

that,  by  giving  their  support  either  private  bargain.     It  is  no  gratifica- 

to  the   Family  Alliance,  or  to  the  tion  to  us  to  be  informed  from  the 

Ooalition  which    succeeded   it,  they  mouths   of    the   angry    malcontents, 

were,  at   no  small  rbk  and  cost,  in-  that,  if  they  had  then  known   what 

dulging  a  political  preference  in  de-  they   now  know,  they   never  would 
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have  lent  themselves  to  the  displace-  iog  whom  and  how  mach  he  has  to 
ment  of  Lord  Derby's  AdmiDistra-  defend,  a  champion  nndoabtedly  he 
lion.  It  is  JQst  possible  that,  in  is.  Hereafter  it  will, be  related  as 
their  present  state  of  exasperation,  a  marvel,  that  a  man''  in  the  seventy- 
they  may  deceive  themselves  into  seventh  year  of  his  age  ehoald  be 
such  a  belief — for  retrospective  re-  able  not  only  to  cope  in  the  House 
pentance  costs  nothing,  and  some-  of  Commons  with  the  master  intel- 
times  carries  with  it  a  show  of  mag-  lects  of  the  age,  bat  on  the  pablic 
nanimity  which  people  who  are  not  hustings,  to  confound  and  put  to 
habitually  magnanimoas  are  very  silence  the  very  Shiinei  of  the  de- 
glad  to  assume;  but  the  facts  re-  mocracy  —  pelting  the  discomfited 
main  written  upon  the  broad  clear  Radical  with  his  own  missiles,  and 
page  of  history  ;  and  we  do  not  stoning  him  back,  amidst  the  cheers 
court  even  a  temporary  alliance  with  of  a  delighted  aadienoe,  to  his 
the  men  whose  Radical  tendencies  noisome  and  polluted  Bahurim. 
and  demands  have  shocked  even  the  Age  has  not  diminished  one  jot  of 
unsusceptible  and  somewhat  callous  his  energy,  subdued  his  vivacity, 
conscience  of  the  Whigs.  or  even  weaned  him  from  a  certain 

Nevertheless  the  cry  which  they  recklessness    more    befitting   a    Dio- 

have    raised  —  for    it    is    mainly    of  mede  than  a  Nestor.     Perhaps  wis- 

their  getting  up  —  about  the  ''right  dom,    in   the    highest  sense   of  the 

men  in  the  right  places.''  is  of  na-  word,  is  not  the  attribute  to  which 

tiooal      importance     and     deserves  he  can  lay  claim  ;  but  he  has  a  quick 

consideration,     as    applied     to    the  and  ready  perception,  keen    natural 

higher  offices  of  the  State ;  and,  as  sagacity,     thoroogh    knowledge     of 

we    are    firmly  convinced    that   the  character  in  its  weakness  as  well  as 

great    bulk    of   the    electoral    body,  its  strength,  and  is,  moreover,  inti- 

who  virtually   command    the   repre-  mately  acquainted  with  the  tone  aod 

aentation    of  the    coontry,  are   sick  tactics   of  every  section  of  politiiad 

of  mere   party  discussions   and    in-  party.    For  it  most  be  remembered, 

trtgues,    and    desire     nothing     else  that  not  even  Dugald  Dalgetty,  that 

than    that    her     Majesty's    Govern-  sage   and   unscrupulous  soldado  who 

ment,   whoever    may    be    in    power,  took    service    successively  with   the 

should    administer    aSUirs     for    the  Scoto-German    legion,    the    Swede, 

utmost    advantage    of    the    nation,  the  Imperialists,  the  Spaniards,  the 

and  pursue  a  wise  and  soand  policy.  Datch.  the  CavaJiers,  and  the  Bound- 

whicn  may  secure  us  against  foreign  heads,     displayed     more    versatility 

intrigue  and  combination,  and  allay  than    our    admired  and    remarlohle 

heart-burnings     and     discontent    at  Palmerston.   who.    almost    from    the 

home — we    must,  acknowledging   the  time  when  he  first  handled  a  rasor, 

propriety  of  the  saying,  apply  it  to  has    maintained    himself    in    office, 

the    present  Ministry ;  and  that  we  high  or  low.  in  connection  with  all 

shall    attempt    to    do  without    any  sorts    of    adminbtratipns.  and    now 

rancour  or  misrepresentation.  occupies  the  proud  position  of  Pre- 

Lord    Palmerston,   whatever    may  mier  of  the   United  Kingdoms,  and 

be    his    faults     or     inconsistencies,  autocrat   of  the  oligarchical  Whigs, 

stands    in    advance    of    hi^    whole  a    troublesome    faction    to    subdue. 

Cabinet,  a  noble  "  stag  of  ten.''    To  but  whom  he  has  cowed  into  abject 

those  who,  like  the  late  Lord  Mac-  submission.     No    unapt   simile,   ap- 

aulay,  still    recognise    Whig    tradi-  plied  to  him,  is  that  of  the  Stag  of 

tions    as    an  article    of   faith  —  and  Ten.      In    the   House   of  Cobuboos, 

to    many   others  who    despise    such  before  his  fbUowefs,  to  what  cao  he 

6hredwi>rk    notions    of  t.he    past    as  be  more  fitly  compared  than  to  the 

more    preposterous,  applied    to  men  monarch   of  the    forest   marshaDing 

cf  our  time,  than   the  unintelligible  the  subordinate  herd,  standing  forth 

jarron  of  heraldry  —  he   appears  as  in  their  front,  emitting  the  sole  of 

a   British    champion ;   and  consider-  defiance^  and  lowering  hb  antlen  to 
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meet  the  rash  of  the  rabid  assailant  ?  and  treaties  are  repudiated  and  cast 

Yain  is  the  hope  to  circumvent  or  aside — fills  the  office  of  British  Fo- 

bamstring  that  veteran  sire  of  veni-  reign  Secretary?    Fearful  it  is,  and 

son,  for  the  scythe  of  Death  is  not  shameful   alike,    to    know    that    the 

more  deadly  than  the  sweep  of  his  honour  and    influence  of   this  great 

unerring  tines ;  and  with  each  toss  country,   in    regard    to  its    interna- 

of  bis  magnificent  head,  when  bait-  tional  relations,  is  intrusted  to  that 

ed  by  Radical  curs,  most  unfortunate  scribe,   whose  itch 

for  letter-writing  amounts  to  a  posi- 
''  He  adds  new  monsters  to  the  startled  sky !"  tive  monomania,  and  who  yet  can- 
not pen  a  despatch  without  commit- 
Nor  is  it  less    pleasing  to  observe  ting  himself  by  some  serious  blunder 
how  he  asserts   his  supremacy  over  or  contradiction.     Who    has  forgot- 
his  own    species.      It    will    happen  ten    that     most    woeful    document 
that  some  stunted   and  ill-condition-  which  misled  the  late  Czar  as  to  the 
ed  deer — who  has  a  notion  that,  by  real  intentions  of  England,  and  ac- 
rights,  he  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  celerated,    if   it   did   not    altogether 
the  herd,  and  have  the  first  choice  bring  on,  the  war  which   terminated 
of  the  hinds  —  thrusts   himself   for-  with    the  reduction    of   Sebastopol? 
ward,  and  offers  a  blunt  and  frushy  Who  has  perused  his  later  brochures 
horn  to  the  meditated  charge  of  the  on  the  Italian   question    without  an 
hound,    which,  were  he    to     abide,  involuntary  shudder  at  the  thought 
the  fangs  would  instantly  be  in  his  that  the  penner  of  such   platitudes 
crunkled  throat,   and  the  poor  ani-  should    have    charge    of   our    whole 
mal,  unsaleable  even  at  the  rate  of  foreign    policy    at   a    period    which 
twopence    per    pound,    would    give  might  have  taxed  the  iron  will    and 
up    the    ghost  among  the   heather!  masculine  understanding  of  a  Grom- 
Beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  quick  turn  well  ?      Will   any    one    out   of   the 
of   the    head,    and    the    admonitory  Family  Alliance  have  the  hardihood 
prog  on  the  ribs    which    the  royal  to  assert  that  the  destinies  of  mag- 
stag  bestows  on  the  'pretender,  driv-  nificent  India  are  safe  in  the  hands 
ing  him  back  to  his  proper  place  and  of    Sir    Charles   Wood,  even    with 
function,   which  is   that  of   superin-  the  local    assistance   and    advice  of 
tendent  of  the  calves.    But  we  shall  the    ingenious    Mr.    Samuel    Laing  ? 
not  pursue  the  simile  further.     There  These  instances  we  specially    select, 
stands  Palmerston  —  in  this  year   of  because  they  are  really  public  scan- 
God  1861 — the    first,  foremost,  and  dais,  so  notorious  and  flagrant  that 
best  bulwark    of    Whiggery,  which  every  man  who  wishes  well  to   hia 
faction    he    has  at  last  adorned   by  country  has  a  right  to  protest  against 
becoming    its    leader  —  the    elderly  an  apportionment  of  high  offices  so 
Hector  of  a  beleaguered  Troy,  main-  hazardous    to    the    national    prospe- 
taining  his  post  at  the  Scxan  gate,  rity.    Therefore  most  emphatically  do 
and     breathing    defiance     to    every  we    say     that     neither    Lord    John  ' 
adversary.       Whatever      we      may  Russell  nor  Sir  Charles    Wood    are 
think  of   his  followers,  he  at   least,  the  right  men  in  the  right  places; 
so   long    as  Whiggery    obtains    the  and  we  hold  it  to  be  a  monstrous 
rule,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  thing  that  interests  of  such  magnitude 
place.  should      be     made    subservient     to 
But  which  of  the  sons  of  men  will  the  needs  or  rapacity  of  an  exclu- 
be  so  daring  as  to  say  the  like  for  sive  oligarchical  faction. 
Lord  John   Russell,    that   caricature  With    the    other    ministerial   ar- 
of   a  statesman,  who,  at  the    hoar  rangements — one     alone     excepted, 
when    war  and   insurrection   appear  to  which    we   shall  presently  refer, 
inevitable  —  when   state  is  conspir-  and    which   seems   to  us   peculiarly 
ing  against  state,  and  nation  against  objectionable— ^  we  have  no  fault  to 
nation  -*-  when    old    landmarks   are  find,  or,  to    sp>eak    more   correctly, 
being  swept  away,  and  old  alliances  see  no  especial  reason  for  condemn- 
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ing  them.  They  are  Dot  obDOxioas  itself,  and  very  pleasant  to  listen 
to  the  pablic  or  the  pablic  interest ;  to,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a 
and,  that  beiog  admitted,  it  would  necessary  consequence  that  the  most 
be  mere  railing  and  wanton  vita-  accomplished  orator  shoold  be  a 
Deration  to  assail  them.  Therefore  sound  thinker  or  a  wise  and  care- 
let  them  pass  unchallenged — a  mea-  ful  administrator.  Oratorical  skill, 
sure  of  lenity  which,  however,  we  though  based  upon  the  poesesBion 
cannot  extend  to  the  gentleman  who  of  a  natural  gift,  may  be  greatly 
now  fills  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  improved  and  enhanced  by  s^nlous 
the  Exchequer,  and  has  charge  of  study  find  practice;  while  by  that 
the  national  finances.  process  neither  the  judgment  of  the 
We  cannot  with  truth  aver  that  orator  is  matured,  nor  his  capability 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  conduct  for  the  execution  of  other  mental 
and  career  have  been  such  as  to  labour  enlarged.  Nature,  though 
win  for  him  our  esteem,  or  to  sometimes  most  bountiful  in  her 
engage  our  sympathies.  Far  other-  gifts,  always  stops  short  of  absolute 
wise.  He  has  been  untrue  to  the  prodigality.  Thus  we  find,  as  in 
creed  of  bis  early  adoption ;  and  we  the  case  of  Cicero,  that  extreme 
must  express  our  conviction  that  he  fluency  and  persuasiveness  of  speeah 
behaved  towards  the  Conservative  may  be  incompatible  with  firmness 
leaders,  when  they  offered  him  the  of  character,  and  even  with  poet- 
right  hand  of  reconciliation,  in  a  ical  accomplishments.  Demosthen- 
most  shabby  and  unhandsome  man-  es,  grand  in  the  rostrum,  was  about 
ner.  These  things,  however,  are  be-  the  most  unfortunate  administrator 
tween  him  and  bis  own  conscience,  that  Athens  ever  knew.  The  Ad- 
and  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  mirable  Crichton,  who  challenged 
now.  Though  be,  more  than  any  to  public  discussion  all  the  sages  of 
other  living  statesman,  has  given  the  European  universities,  wonld 
point  to  the  lines  of  Cowper —  have    broken    down    if   called   upon 

to  contend  in  figures  or  numeration 

"  The  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past,  with  the  Calculating   Boy.    Out  of 

And  we  are  deep  In  that  of  cold  pretence ;  the     thousands     who    have    thronged 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere,    tO   the   tabernacle    of   Mr.    Spurgeon, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them"-  ^ould    it    be   possible   to   find' One 

infatuated     enough     to    crave    his 

we  shall  in  the  first  instance,  waive  advice     upon    a    merely     mundane 

all   question    of   his    sincerity,    and  matter? 

apply  ourselves  solely  to  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  beyond  all 
most  concerns  the  pablic  —  viz.,  Mr.  doubt,  a  very  accomplished  rheto« 
Gladstone's  innate  capability  for  rician  and  orator.  Not  Belial  him- 
rightly  and  wisely  discharging  the  self  had  a  tongue  more  cunning  to 
duties  of  the  ofiBce  which  he  has  win  over  and  persuade ;  —  there  is 
assumed.  no  trick  of  the  trade  which  he  does 
No  one,  we  think,  can  have  at-  not  know,  no  artifice  which  he  does 
tentively  watched  the  progress  of  not  habitually  practise.  He  would 
events  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  absolutely  be  perfect  could  he  but 
century,  without  perceiving  that  go  one  step  further,  and,  by  con- 
oratory,  or  the  power  of  public  cealing  artifice,  achieve  the  crown- 
speaking,  has  come  to  be  generally  ing  triumph  of  making  hb  audience 
accepted  as  the  best  criterion  of  thoroughly  believe  in  his  sincerity, 
talent  in  the  general  estimate  of  That,  however,  he  cannot  do.  It 
public  men,  and  has,  in  numerous  is  impossible  to  listen  to  one  of  his 
instances,  been  the  foundation  of  wonderful  speeches  without  feeling 
the  fortunes  of  those  who,  tried  by  your  admiration  of  his  eloquence 
any  other  standard,  would  have  cut  somewhat  impaired  by  a  suspicioQ 
but  a  sorry  figure.  Now,  although  that  a  vein  of  sophistry  runs 
oratory   is   an    excellent    thing    in  through    the    whole    of   his    argu- 
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ment.    Yoa    may   be   for   the   mo-  well   aware,  be   foand    in  combioa- 

ment    too    dazzled    and     bewildered  tion  with  practical   bosiDees  talent; 

to  be  able  to  poiot  it  oat,  jost  as  yoa  bat   the   anion   is  not   a    common 

cannot  immediately  explain  the  man-  one,    and    the    great     majority    of 

ipalations  of  a  very  clever  conjarer ;  mankind     iDstioctively     prefer,    for 

bat  yoa  are  satisfied  of  this  much,  the  transaction  of   ordinary   affairs, 

that  somewhere  or  other  there  has  men  of   staid    habits    and   plodding 

been  deception.     Therefore,  even  in  thoaght,    to    visionaries    and    elec- 

oratory  there  is  a  point  of  excellence  trical  declaimers.     Nor  are  they  to 

beyoDd  the  reach  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  be    blamed    as    narrow-minded    and 

and     one    which    he     never     can  illiberal  exceptioniets  for  this.    Per- 

attain.  haps    the    cleverest    financier    that 

That  h^  has  a  most  highly  caiti-  the  world  ever  saw  was  John  Law 
vated  mind  every  one  mnat  allow,  of  Laariston,  the  projector  of  the 
He  has  cnltivated  it  to  the  fallest  Mississippi  scheme,  who  nearly 
extent  that  the  soil  will  bear ;  bat,  rained  France ;  and  he,  according 
apart  from  the  golden  pippins  of  to  popular  tradition,  wad  a  man  of 
oratory,  the  trees  of  his  orchard  are  much  the  same  calibre  as  Mr.  Glad- 
not  remarkable  for  the  richness  or  stone,  having  an  appetite  for  china 
flavour  of  their  fruit.  He  is,  we  monstrosities,  indulging  in  vision- 
must  needs  say  it,  an  indifi^erent  ary  talk,  and  able,  by  the  magic  of 
artist  with  the  pen.  Put  that  little  his  tongue,  to  wile  a  bird  from  off 
implement  into  his  hand,  and  the  a  tree,  as  the  adder  is  said  to  do  when 
animation  which  is  so  conspicuous  it  desires  to  batten  upon  the  brooding 
in  his  speeches  instantly  disappears  sparrow  and  her  callow  yoang  ones  in 
— he    becomes   vague,   dreamy,    and  the  nest. 

monotonous  —  crotchets  turn  up  and  We  desire  that  we  shall   not  be 

explode,     not    fiery    and    sparkling  misunderstood.     Law     probably  — 

like      crackers,      but      fizzing    like  nay,  certainly — was  a  swindler.    Mr. 

squibs    that    have   been    kept   since  Gladstone  is  nothing    of  the    kind, 

the    last    Queen's    birthday    in     a  Within    the    memory  of   those    still 

damp    cellar — and    you,   the  reader,  living,  his   house    was   elevated,   by 

become    wearied    and    mystified    as  untiring     industry,    and    wise     yet 

though  you  had  been  perusing  the  not    contracted    prudence,    from    a 

tome    of    an    antiquated    scholiast,  humble  situation  to    one  which  is  a 

and  lay  aside  the    book,  with  half  legitimate   source  of  pride;   atid  he 

the    pages    still    uncut,    marvelling  now  stands  before  us  all  as  the  best 

exceedingly    that    a    man,    able    to  and  most  practical  refutation  of  the 

shake     the     senate,    should     prove  often-repeated  assertion  of  his  Badi- 

himself   to    be,    in    another    mental  cal  allies — alas,  that  a  man  so  gifted 

department,  as    helpless  a  visionary  should  stoop  to  such  ignoble   pom- 

as  Sweden borg.  panyl — that,  for  those  unconnected 

There  is  sense  in  the  vulgar  old  with  the  hereditary  aristocracy, 
adage,  that  ''fine  words  butter  no  there  is  no  chance  of  rising  in  the 
parsnips."  Nevertheless,  we  have  world.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  corn- 
handed  over,  or  have  had  handed  plain  of  having  been  overlooked 
over  for  us,  the  care  of  our  purses,  or  undervalued.  He  had  scarce 
if  not  our  parsnips,  to  Mr.  Glad>  emerged  from  boyhood  when  he  was 
stone,  in  respect  of  his  fine  words  marked  as  a  young  man  of  great 
alone ;  and  we  have  a  clear  right  to  promise,  certain  ere  long  to  take  a 
scrutinise,  with  extreme  minute-  distinguished  place  among  politi- 
ness,  the  arrangements  of  our  cians ;  and  from  his  onward  path 
financial  manager.  That  his  ante-  all  the  obstacles  and  impediments 
cedents  were  such  as  to  qualify,  or  which  so  often  retard  the  progress 
rather  to  recommend  him  for  sach  of  genius  were  carefally  removed, 
a  post,  we  broadly  and  distinctly  Thus  he  reached,  without  external 
deny.     Genius     may,    as    we     are  care,  though  no   doubt   by  dint  of 
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patient  etudj,  a  position  which  very  when  the  appointment  to  the  office 
few  attain  without  a  severe  and  ex-  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  a 
hanstiDg  struggle.  The  bent  of  his  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
mind  is  specalative  and  theoretical,  fame,  without  any  violation  of 
Like  other  fine  scholars,  his  capacity  metaphor,  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
for  the  discharge  of  ordinary  busi-  rived  from  his  flightiness,  would 
ness  is  limited ;  but  distrust  of  his  have  filled  the  public  with  consterna- 
own  powers  is  a  sensation  which  he  tion.  Ehetoric  is  not  an  accom- 
never  felt,  and  his  ambition,  fos-  plishment  which  the  shrewd  dealers 
tered  by  vanity,  has  become  so  exorbi-  of  Lombard  street  profess  to  com- 
tant,  that  he  considers  himself  emin-  prehend ;  nay,  it  is  quite  possible 
ently  well  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  that,  by  a  natural  inductive  pro- 
of any  office  within  the  wide  range  ces?,  they  may  have  formed  a  sus- 
of  administration.  picion  that  the  very  brilliant  orator 

We  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  who  can  play  such  dexterous  tricks 
distinguish  between  the  qualities  with  words,  might  possibly  do  the 
which  make  a  man  a  dexterous,  like  with  their  purses,  if  unforta- 
keen,  and  fluent  debater,  and  those  nately  they  were  committed  to  his 
which  recommend  him  to  the  pub-  charge.  It  is  a  very  natural  feeling, 
lie  trust  and  confidence  as  a  wise  No  one  likes  to  hand  up  his  watch 
and  provident  steward.  Beyond  all  to  a  conjurer  to  have  it  apparently 
question,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  pos-  smashed  to  pieces,  even  though  he 
session  of  the  one ;  but  that  he  can  receives  an  assurance  that  at  the 
lay  claim  to  the  other,  we  broadly  end  of  the  juggling  feat  it  will  be 
and  unhesitatingly  deny.  Men  of  returned  to  him  uninjured.  Con- 
genius,  especially  when  it  happens  jurers  sometimes  contrive  to  get 
to  be  of  an  erratic  and  discursive  hold  of  a  deal  of  money ;  but  it  is 
kind,  are  not  always  successful  in  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  no  one  in- 
the  management  even  of  their  own  stance,  have  they  ever  been  known 
affieiirs.  The  failure  is  not,  even  to  retain  it.  The  "Wizard  of  the 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  North  has  not  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  carelessness  or  inattention,  but  of  the  Pactolus ;  and  even  the  incom- 
rather  of  the  sanguine  tempera-  parable  Barnum  did  not  possess  a 
ment,  which,  while  it  prompts  spell  for  making  fortune  his  slave  for 
them     to     undervalue      difficulties,  ever. 

gives*  a    bright  but   fictitious   col-  I'he  old  impression,  and  we  think 

ouring    to    their   schemes,  and    in-  it  the  right  one,  was  that  the  Cban- 

sensibly  lures  them  on  to  rash  and  cellor    of    the    Exchequer,   who   Is 

hazardous    speculation.      Jack    Tib-  the    national  steward,  should    be   a 

bets,  the  uncle  of  Pisistratus   Cax-  hard-headed,     cautious,      unspeoola- 

ton,  who  was  never  without    some  tive   man,    averse    to     unnecessary 

colossal    project    for    realising    un-  changes  and   experiments,    and   not 

bounded    wealth,    and     whose    cal-  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  theories, 

cnlations  were  as  minute  as  ingeni-  as  children  go  hunting  after  batter- 

ous,  is  the  type  of  a  certain  class  of  files.      Finance   must   be  regulated, 

modern   financiers,  among  whom  we  more  or  less,  by  the  state   of   the 

must   reckon  Mr.  Gladstone.     They  commerce  of  the  country,  and  will 

lack    neither    invention    nor   plausi-  vary  with  any  changes  that  may  be 

bility,    and    arithmetic   is  ready   at  made    in    the    commercial    system ; 

their    call.     Grant    their    premises,  but  it  is  not,  or  at  all  events  sbonld 

and  they  will  prove  to  demonstration  not  be,  the  function  of   the   Chan- 

that  certain  results  must  follow ;  but  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  tiy  ex- 

thcir  premises  are  never  based  upon  periments    with    commerce.     It    is 

unquestionable  facts  —  they  rest  upon  not  for  him  to  decide  between  op- 

the  insecure  foundation  of  speculative  posing   systems,  such    as    those    of 

theory.  free  trade   and   protection;    to   ne- 

The  time  has  not  long   gone  by  gotiate    commercial    treaties   whidi 
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are  truly  matters  of  oational  policy ;  has  a  right  to  complain.  Bat  it  is 
or  to  interfere  directly  with  the  wholly  impossible,  wnen  we  have  to 
operations  of  trade,  which  are  plac-  deal  with  such  a  variety  of  interests, 
ed  under  diflferent  guardianship,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  con- 
Those  are  matters  reserved  for  the  flicting,  to  devise  any  scheme  by 
united  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  means  of  which  taxation  shall  be 
in  whose  deliberations,  doubtless,  distributed  with  absolute  impar- 
he  takes  a  share  ;  but  his  particular  tiality.  Political  economists,  who 
and  especial  duty  is  to  adjust  the  have  this  much  in  common  with 
finance  to  the  policy,  not  to  arrange  the  venders  of  quack  medicines 
the  policy  so  as  to  suit  his  ideas  that  they  always  recommend  their 
of  finance.  A  simple  enough  dis-  own  specifics  as  infallible,  and  ridi-  * 
tinction  this,  but  one  which  has  cule  the  pretensions  of  their  rivals, 
unfortunately  been  disregarded  ;  have  not  yet  been  able  to  invent 
yet,  unless  it  shall  be  again  recog*  any  scheme  of  taxation  under  which 
nised  as  a  principle,  and  rigidly  ad-  no  man  can  aver  with  truth  that  he 
hered  to  in  practice,  we  must  pre-  is  called  upon  to  disburse  one  penny 
pare  ourselves  for  a  series  of  those  more  than  his  righteous  share  of  the 
annual  sleightof-hand  financial  ope-  reckoning.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
rations  which,  more  than  anything  hoped  for  is  an  approximation  to 
else,  disturb  the  sobriety  and  per-  justice  ;  and,  considering  that  taxa> 
plex  the  operations  of  the  whole  tion  in  the  aggregate  —  that  is,  the 
mercantile  community.  The  Chan-  amount  which  must  be  annually 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  raised  —  mu^  increase,  as  the  coun- 
proceed  upon  real  not  hypothetical  try  increases  in  population,  wealth, 
data.  When  the  policy  for  the  year  and  development,  the  problem  which 
has  been  finally  arranged  by  the  naturally  would  present  itself  to  a 
Cabinet,  then,  and  not  till  then,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be 
should  he  address  himself  to  the  solved  is  this — '*  What  new  tax  ought 
all  -  important  labour  of  constructing  I  to  impose,  to  bring  up  the  revenue 
his  Budget  From  each  department  of  the  coming  year  to  the  level  of 
of  the  State  he  receives  estimates  the  estimated  expenditure  ?"  But, 
of  the  sums  that  will  be  required  under  the  recent  arrangement,  which 
for  the  public  service,  and  for  pay-  not  only  allows  but  encourages  the 
raent  of  the  interest  of  the  public  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ex- 
debt,  and  these,  on  the  aggregate,  hibit  as  a  professor  of  legerdemain, 
constitute  the  whole  expenditure,  the  question  comes  to  be  — "  How 
which  is  to  be  provided  for  by  shall  I  best  display  my  ingenuity 
taxation.  He  is  not,  in  bis  capa-  by  remitting  old  taxes^  whilst  pro- 
city  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  viding  for  an  increased  expeudi- 
answerable  for  the  amount  of   that  ture  ?" 

estimated  charge  ;    for  it  is  not  the       For  an  explanation  of    this  phe- 

function  of  a  steward  to  control  the  nomenon  we    must    go    back    to  a 

expenditure    of    his    master,  though  period  which  is  now  rather  remote, 

he  may  indeed  warn  him  of  the  in-  If  the  taxation  of  this  country  had 

evitable  consequences  if  he  chooses  been  uniformly  gradual  in  its  incre- 

to  persist  in  a  career  of  reckless  or  ment,  and    corresponding    merely  to 

wanton     prodigality.       His     grand  its  ii^rnal  wants,  there  would  really 

duty  is  to  provide  for  the  supplies,  have  been  no  great  difficulty  in  ar- 

to   find  the    needful  money,  and  to  ranging  the  matter  of  supply.    The 

raise  that,  through  taxation,  in  the  land    and    assessed    taxes,  the    cus- 

way  that  shall  be  most  equitable,  and  toms,  the    excise,  and    the    stamp- 

at  the  same  time  be  the  least  burden-  duties,  are  the  legitimate  and  recog- 

some  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  nised  conduits  for  brin^g  revenue 

Taxation    in   no  shape   is   affree-  to  the  Exchequer.    It  is  just  as  if 

able,  but    it  is  inevitable  ;   and  so  a  great  reservoir  of  water  for  the 

long  as  it  is  justly  imposed,  no  man  supply  of    an   important  city   were 
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to    be    formed    out  of    the  eorplas  Hods    and    a    half    aDnnally,  bdng 

jieldiogs  of   four   perennial   springs,  about     one  -  ientk     of      the    whoS 

From  each  source  a  certain  proper-  amount.      In    1843,  by    the    reim- 

tion  of  the  needful  element  is  taken,  position    of    the    income  -  tax,  sab- 

and  that  proportion  is  regulated  by  mitted    to    by  the    country  on  the 

the    positive    requirements    of     the  faith  of    Sir    Bobert    Peel's  assur- 

city,  which,  as  its   population  aug-  ance  that  it  was  only  to  be  a  tem- 

ments,    must     have    an    additional  porary    impost,    the    revenue    from 

supply.  direct     taxation     was    very    nearly 

But     there     may    be    disturbing  doubled,  it    representing  £9,439^747 

causes  in  finance,  and  such,  in  fact,  out   of   £52,582,817,  the  sum  total 

emerged  during  the  tremendous  and  paid  into    the    Exchequer.      Du-ect 

most  momentous   European   convul-  taxation     then     contributed     more 

sions    which    terminated    with    the  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 

battle   of    Waterloo.    It   would  be  We  are  quite  aware  Uiat  financial 

absurd,    at    the    distance    of    more  statements  of  this   kind,  interlarded 

than  half  a  century,  especially  in  a  as  they  must  be,  in  order  to  make 

casual  article  like  this,  to  enter  into  them    intelligible,    with   arithmetical 

a  minute    examination    of    our   old  calculations,  are  not  very  choice  or 

finance.     We  all  know  that  the  bor-  pleasant    reading  ;    nevertheless,    to 

rowing  power  was  lavishly  exerted,  disregard  them  altogether  is  an  act 

and  also  that  taxation  was  laid  on  of  egregious  folly  or  stupid  lazinees 

in  a  measure   which    to  us,  though  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  sua- 

really  much  richer  than  our  fathers  pects  that  he  is  now  called  upon  to 

were,  appears  almost  incredible.  hand  over   to    the    State  a  larger 

In  four  years,  from  1812  to  1815  share  of  his  yearly  income  than  can 

inclusive,    no     less     a     sum     than  possibly    be     his     fair     proportion. 

£396,376,500    was    raised    by    loan  Now,  we   undertake    to   sho^  that 

and    taxation    for    the    public  use  ;  since  1843  such  has  been  the  case, 

and  since  that  time  the  population  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  bent 

of  Great  Britain  has  been  doubled.  upon  perpetuating  a  vicious  svstem 

Such  a  tremendous  drain  as  that  of  taxation  which   his  political  Ga- 

could  not  be  of  long  continuance;  maliel  durst   not   have  proposed  to 

indeed,  the  country  could  not  much  the   ratepayers,  except   as  a  make^ 

longer  have  afforded  the  supply.    At  shift    to    provide   for   a   particular 

the  termination  of  the  war  we  were  exigency. 

in  this  condition,  that    the    annual  It  Is  not  our  intention  to  state  at 

interest  of  the  public  debt  amount-  length    the    objections    which    have 

ed  to  nearly  £32,000,000,   and  the  been  taken  to  the  income  -  tax  ;  for, 

revenue    raised     from    taxation    to  on  principle,  no  man — not  even  Mr. 

£72,000,000.        In    1817,    and    for  Gladstone -— has    the    hardihood    to 

several    subsequent    >ears,    the    an>  defend  it.    It  is  felt  by  all  who  are 

nual   revenue    and    expenditure  was  subject  to   its    operation  to  be  the 

about  £54,000,000.  most  oppressive  of   taxes  ;  and,  ao- 

Eighteen     millions,    therefore,     of  cording  to  our  view,  it  is  also  grossly 

taxation  were  taken  off— the  income*  impolitic,  seeing    that    its   tendency 

tax,  which  had    become   universally  is  to  contract  the  demand  for  labour, 

odious,  being   the    first  of    the  re-  That  proposition,  which   has   never 

missions ;    and  the  annual  yield  of  yet    received    suflicient    notice,    we 

the  customs  and  excise  together  was,  shall   endeavour  to  demonstrate  by- 

on.  an    average,  about  £37,000,000,  and-by.    In    the    mean   time  let  us 

leaving    about    £17,000,000  as    the  remark,  that    for    the  last  eighteen 

produce  of  btamps,  direct  taxes,  and  years  that  source  of  supply,  though 

the  post-offioe.  always    spoken   of    by    Chancellors 

From  1824  to  1842,  the  revenue  of    the    Exchequer    as    one    which 

drawn  from  direct  taxation  amount-  must  soon  be  cut  off,  in  accordance 

ed  in    round    numbers  to  four  mil-  with  the   pledge    so  solemnly  given 
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by  the  veteran    intriguer   who    re-  that   in    1860   it   most   cease    alto- 

vived  it,  has  been  nsed  for  tlie  par-  gether,  has  once  more  changed  his 

pose   of    reducing    indirect  taxation  mind,     for    in    his    recent    Budget 

to    an    extent    which   has    become  speech  he  expressed  himself  as  fol- 

Sositively      dangerous.       Whenever  lows : — 
Ir.     Gladstone    can    persuade    the       ''In    speaking    thus    of    indirect 

House  of   Commons    to    consent  to  taxation,    I    cannot    deny    that    re- 

the  entire  abolition  of  any  duty  for-  missions  of  direct   taxation    are  as 

merly  levied  upon  certain  articles  of  just  and  as  desirable ;  and  I  as  fuUv 

importationt  he  becomes  like  an  in-  feel  as  gentlemen  opposite  may  feef, 

sane  sexton,  slapping  with  his  spade  that  our  direct  taxation  has  reached 

the   turf  that  covers  the   departed  a  point  at  which  it  is  most  desirable 

impost,    and    swearing    by    Athene  that  we  should,  if  we  can,  b^in  at 

and  the  Virgin  Mary,    which    with  least  to  apply  to  it  the  process  of 

him    are    synonymes,    that  for   the  reduction.     I  do  not  think  that  the 

dear    deceased    there    is    no    possi-  condition    of  this   country  with   re- 

bility  of  a  resurrection.     Well,  who  gard  to   its   finances  can  be  wholly 

reaps   the  benefit  ?  —  who   gets   his  satisfactory  when,  in  time  of  peace, 

eggs,  his  oranges,  his  butter,  or  his  the    income-tax   stands    at    lOd.   in 

cheese   cheaper  than  he   did  before  the  pound.     I  know  very  well  that 

Mr.  Gladstone  swept  off  the  duties  ?  I  am  supposed  to  be  under  a  spe- 

JiCt  the  consumers  of  Great  Britain  cial     responsibility,    not     only    for 

look  to  their  house  accounts  and  say  the  amount,  but  for  the  existence  of 

whether  or  no  the  removal  of  small  the  income-tax.     It  has  often  been 

duties  has   in   the    slightest   degree  charged  upon  me,  and  I  believe  it 

diminished  the  cost  of  their  liviog.  is  to  this  day  alleged  that  it   is  my 

Last  year,   while  augmenting  the  duty,  whatever  be  the  circumstances^ 

income-tax,  Mr.  Gladstone  abolished  and  whatever    be    the   expenditure, 

£382,000    of    customs    duties,    and  to  find  means  of  abolishing  that  tax 

reduced    others    to    the    extent    of  with    or    without    a    substitute.     I 

£650,000.     Nay.  he  was  most   de-  must  confess  that  I  think  that  is  a 

sirous   to   push  his   changes  in  that  hard     imposition.       I    should    like 

direction   even    further,   for  he  pro-  very  much  to  be  the  man  who  could 

posed    the   sacrifice   of    the  paper-  abolish  the   income-tax.     I  do   not 

duty,   involving    a   further   loss    of  abandon   altogether   the   hope   that 

nearly  a  million    and   a   half;    and  the    time  may   come — (a    laugh)— I 

that  measure  would  have  been  car-  can     assure    honourable    gentlemen 

ried,  had  not  the  House  of  Lords  that   I    am    not   going    to    be    too 

deemed  it  absolutely  necessary,  even  sanguine.      I    was    going    to  quote 

at  the  risk  of  exciting  the  jealousy  the  Kev.  Sydney  Smith,  who,  in  his 

of  the   Commons,  to  curb  this  pro-  admirable    pamphlet    upon  the    bal- 

fligate    tampering    with    the   public  lot,  speaking  of  some   very  remote 

revenue.     This   year  he  has  again  result,  says, '  I  think  we  had  better 

returned   to  the  charge,  and   insists  leave    the    care    of  this   subject  to 

that  the  paper-duty  shall   be  given  those  little  legislators  who  are  now 

up.  receiving  a  plum  or  a    cake    after 

Now,  what  must  be  the  necessary  dinner.'       I  am    afraid    that    tliat 

result  of  those  sacrifices  of  revenue  course  may  he  necessary  with  regard 

but  a  perpetuation  of    the  income-  to  the  income-tax" 
tax?     This   year,    we   are   told,    a       It    is    possible    that   with    some 

penny  is  to  be  taken  ofi^  but  that  people  this  may  pass  for  a  stroke  of 

still  leaves  us  charged  at  the  rate  of  humour.    We  confess  we  regard  it 

ninepence  per  pound ;  and  Mr.  Glad-  in  a  very  different  light.     It  is   a 

stone,  who,  three  or  four  years  ago,  flippant,  and,  at  the  same  time,   a 

expressed    himself  in    the   strongest  sufficiently     indicative     declaration, 

manner   as  hostile    to   the  contina-  We  cannot  accept  the  sorry  jest  with 

ance   of    the   impost,  and   declared  which  it  concludes  as  an  attempt  at 
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a  hon  mot — we  take  it  to  be  intend-  limited.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
ed  for  an  intimation  that  so  long  as  he  hypocritically  affects  to  admit 
Mr  Gladstone  has  the  charge  of  onr  that  direct  taxation  has  reached  a 
finance,  the  income-tax  shall  remain  point  when  its  redaction  has  be- 
in  operation.  That  docs  not  any  come  desirable,  he  does  all  he  can 
way  sarprise  us,  for  it  is  a  marked  to  prevent  any  sach  attempt,  by 
featare  in  Mr  Gladstone's  character  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  another 
that  opposition  only  serves  to  in-  million  and  a  half,  which,  by  a  pro- 
tensify  his  purpose.  In  this  respect  cees  of  conjuration  peculiar  to  him- 
he  resembles  the  pig  who  will  not  self,  he  parades  as  an  andoubted 
submit    to    be    driven.      He   might   surplus. 

now,  if  he  thought  that  direct  taxa-  But  further.  Even  if  Mr.  Gltd- 
tion  should  be  reduced,  do  more  stone  should  have  persuaded  him- 
than  take  a  single  peony  from  the  self  that  he  can  change  a  deficit  into 
income-tax ;  but  the  defeat  of  last  a  surplus,  and  that  the  sarplas  will 
session  is  of  itself  a  sufBclent  incen-  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  Dew  re- 
tive  to  make  him  renew  the  conflict,  missions  of  duty,  why  should  paper 
His  real  reason  for  insisting  this  year  have  the  preference  ?  "We  presume 
on  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty  is,  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  ac- 
not  because  he  considers  it,  even  on  quired  some  practical  information  as 
his  own  showing,  as  the  best  possible  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  manu- 
red notion  which  could  be  mode  for  facture  ; — enough,  at  all  events,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  humbler  classes,  convince  him  that  the  beaatifal 
but  because  last  year  he  was  pre-  little  rural  sketches  with  which  he 
vented  by  the  Peers  from  doing  a  favoured  us  last  year,  of  secloded 
very  foolish  and  reckless  thing,  and  valleys  with  crystal  streams,  and 
he  is  now  bent  upon  showing  them  miniature  paper-mills  beside  them, 
that  he  will  have  his  way  in  spite  were  mere  phantoms  which  never 
of  every  opposition.  This  year  he  could  be  called  into  actual  exist- 
has  already  sustained  a  defeat  upon  eoce.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to 
the  subject  of  the  income-tax,  Mr  know  that  the  abolition  of  the  pa- 
Hubbard  having  carried  his  motion  per-duty  will  be  of  no  real  benefit  to 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee ;  the  consumer,  though  it  may  be  a 
and  that  circumstance  is  enough,  considerable  bonus  to  the  manufac- 
and  more  than  enough  to  make  him  turers,  newspaper  proprietors,  and 
rancorous  for  the  continuance  of  the  publishers,  who  will  divide  it  and 
income-tax  in  its  present  objection-  be  thankful.  He  cannot  be  deceived 
able  form.  Pity  it  is  that  a  man  by  the  vulgar  and  oft-refuted  aaaer- 
of  such  rare  ability  should  so  often  tion,  that  this  is  virtually  a  tax  upon 
display  the  pettishness  and  pcrver-  knowledge ;  but  even  granting  tnat 
sityof  a  boy.  he  labours  under  that  hallaeinatioD, 

Who  alleges,  or  ever  has  alleged,  he  must  know  that  the  physical 
that  it  is  Mr  Gladstone's  duty,  irrc-  comforts  of  the  people  have  a  claim 
sjieclive  of  circumstances,  to  abolish  to  be  first  considerecL  For  example, 
the  income-tax  ?  What  we  com-  there  are  the  articles  of  tea  and 
plain  of,  and  the  public  along  with  sugar,  which  are  of  far  more  im- 
us,  is  that,  for  years  past,  Mr  Glad-  portance  to  the  poorer  classes  than 
stone  has  been  deliberately  and  pur-  even  the  most  mangy  sort  of  litera- 
posely  creating  circumstances,  with  ture.  I^et  us  see  what  Mr  Glad- 
the  view  of  rendering  the  abolition  stone  says  regarding  them : — 
of  the  income-tax  impossible.  No  "Two  of  these  subjects  are  the 
one  disputes  the  proposition  that  a  duties  upon  tea  and  those  on  sngar, 
revenue  must  somehow  be  raised ;  and  these  subjects  are  connected  to- 
the  only  question  is  as  to  the  sources  gether  by  the  fact,  that  the  duties 
from  which  it  should  be  drawn,  were  imposed  together,  and  have 
Mr  Gladstone  has  filled  up  so  many  been  handled  together  for  the  pnr- 
wells,    that   the   choice    is    greatly   pose  of  war,  and  for  the  porpoae  of 
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meeting  an  extraordinary  expendi-  of  exacting  one  farthing  more  than 
tore.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  du-  was  absolutely  necessary  from  crea- 
ties  now  liable  upon  tea  and  sugar  tures  so  poor  and  uncomplaining, 
are  what  are  called  war-duties ;  that  We  almost  regret  to  be  deprived 
is  to  say,  that  it  was  in  considera-  this  year  —  but  we  shall  certainly 
tion  of  a  war  that  Parliament  con-  have  it  hereafter  —  of  the  sketch  of 
sen  ted,  not  absolutely  and  in  fact  the  labourer's  wife  in  the  act  of 
to  raise  them,  at  least  as  regards  making  the  gooseberry -jam,  while 
tea,  but  to  allow  them  to  remain  at  the  cheeks  of  her  chubby  children 
a  higher  point  than  had  previously  are  streaked  with  the  luscious 
been  contemplated  ;  and  I  think  treacle.  But  as  the  reduction  of 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  is  sure,  if 
they  are  duties,  the  reduction  of  proposed  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
which  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  At  Exchequer,  to  i)e  carried  without 
the  same  time,  while  the  duty  upon  opposition,  it  is  much  too  good  a 
tea  is  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  card  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  throw 
the  duty  upon  sugar  is  over  50  per  away  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
cent,  the  supplies  of  both  articles  His  object  is  to  bind  us  down  now 
are  abundant ;  the  consumption  of  and  for  ever  to  direct  taxation  ; 
them  both  in  ordinary  years,  and  in  therefore  he  is  desirous  in  the  first 
ordinary  states  of  the  country,  shows  instance  to  get  the  paper-duty  out 
a  decided  disposition  to  increase,  of  the  way.  "  The  City  people," 
and  there  is  no  such  great  difficulty  says  the  Times ,  "appear  to  think  it 
attending  them  as  to  give  them  an  bad  policy  so  to  leave  matters  that 
urgent,  imperative,  and  paramount  a  deficit  can  only  be  met  by  iocreas- 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia-  ing  the  income-tax,  or  keeping  it  at 
ment.''  its  present  amount.  The  paper- 
Here  is  a  new  doctrine  of  politi-  duty  once  repealed  will  be  dead 
cal  economy  with  a  vengeance  !  If  and  gone,  and  will  nev£r  contri- 
the  supply  of  an  article  of  primary  bute  a  farthing  to  save  the  State 
necessity  is  abundant,  it  does  not  from  ruin.  We  have  only  to  sup- 
signify  what  amount  of  duty  you  pose  the  customs  and  excise  as 
impose,  provided  the  demand  is  on  bad  as  last  ^ear,  and  we  have  a 
the  increase  I  Because  poor  old  deficiency  which  can  only  be  met 
women  will  persist  in  drinking  tea,  by  increased  taxation  ;  yet  we 
which  is  perhaps  their  only  comfort  are  not  content  with  reducing 
— because  the  number  of  those  so  taxes,  we  abolish  them  altogether.*' 
drinking  it  is  every  year  on  the  Turning  to  the  City  article  in  the 
increase  —  and  because  the  Chinese  same  journal  for  17th  April,  which 
can  send  us  an  unlimited  supply  of  has  just  reached  us,  we  find  th6  fol- 
the  article — Mr.  Gladstone  considers  lowing  commentary  on  Mr.  Glad- 
himself  entitled  to  levy  a  war-duty  stone's  scheme  of  finance  :  "  Al- 
thereon  !  That  is  his  argument —  though  its  totals  are  more  favour- 
not  ours.  Refer  to  the  above  text,  able  than  had  been  anticipated,  the 
and  you  will  find  that  is  substan-  Budget  met  with  a  very  cold  recep- 
tially  what  he  says.  Had  his  im-  tion  in  the  City  this  morning.  A 
mediate  object  been  to  reduce  these  large  portion  of  the  trading  com- 
duties,  we  should  have  bad  most  munity  feel  great  disappointment 
pathetic  and  touching  pictures  of  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
old  crones  sitting  over  a  handful  of  the  surplus  has  not  been  made  use 
miserable  embers,  solacing  them-  of  to  justify  the  experiment  of  a* 
selves  with  the  contents  of  tiny  reduction  of  the  tea- duties  and  an 
bits  of  brown  crockery;  and  an  in-  equalisation  of  those  on  sugar, 
dignant  appeal  would  have  been  which  might  have  resulted,  at  the 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  end  of  one  or  two  years,  as  on  for- 
whether,  as  men  and  Christians,  mer  occasions,  in  producing  an  in- 
they  would  consent  to  the  iniquity  crease    rather    than     a    diminution 
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of    reveDue.      Oq'  every    side    the  sugar.    So  intense  is  his  love  of  the 

feeling    prevails    that    the    present  rhetorical  art,  that  we  can  conceive 

moment  is  scarcely  a  fitting  one  for  him  feeling  almost  annoyed   at  be- 

the  entire  abolition  of  any  of  oar  ing  compelled  to  abstain  from  this 

sources  of  income,  and  that  there-  grand  opportunity  of  holding  forth 

fore     all     lightening     of     taxation  upon  tea  and  sugar.    But  reticence 

should  have  been  effected  by  oper-  must   sometimes    be    practised,   and 

atlng     upon     items     which     would  no  doubt  he  consoles  himself  with  the 

allow  the  prospect  of  the  loss  being  thought  that  this  is  merely  a  poet- 

speedily  made   up.*'    It   rejoices   us  ponement 

exceedingly  to  be  assured  that  the  Will  the  reader  be   kind  enough 

wise  men  of  the  City  take  a  view  so  once  more  to  refer  to  the  first  quota- 

.  entirely  sound;  but  we  venture  to  tion  which  we  made  from  this 
think  that  they  do  not  yet  thorough-  Budget  speech,  and,  after  conning 
ly  appreciate  the  character  of  the  it,  reflect  what  meaning  it  is  intend- 
self-sufficient  but  most  artful  indi-  ed  to  .  convey  ?  Our  distinct  im- 
vidual  who  has  charge  of  the  na-  pression  is  that  it  points  to  the  per- 
tional  finance.  He  knows,  quite  as  petuation  of  the  income-tax,  which 
well  as  they  do,  that  if  he  has  a  is  direct  taxation  in  the  very  worst 
surplus  (which  we  believe  in  no  possible  form.  It  is  a  rhetorical 
more  than  we  do  in  the  existence  of  way  of  expressing  an  absolute  in- 
Prester  John),  it  would  be  far  more  tention  in  words  that  seem  to  be 
beneficially  applied  for  the  reduc-  jocular  or  playful:  because,  if  the 
tion  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  intention  must  hereafter  be  aban- 
than  for  the  extinguishment  of  that  doned,  it  is  quite  easy  to  say  that 
on  paper.  But  he  has  a  Machia-  the  speaker  was  merely  indulging  in 
vellian  policy  which  he  is  deter-  dadinage;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
mined  to  work  out,  not  only  be-  a  charge  of  double-dealing  should 
cause  ho  thinks  it  the  same  which  be  preferred,  there  are  ihe  words,  to 
his  quondam  chief  and  instructor  be  interpreted  in  their  most  literal 
would  have  pursued,  but  because  it  significance.  Several  such  pas- 
is  that  most  agreeable  to  the  wishes  sages,  easily  understood  by  the  few 
and  interests  of  the  Manchester  who  are  adepts  in  the  use,  or  as 
politicians,  who  dislike  indirect  in  this  case  the  abuse,  of  language 
taxation,  for  the  twofold  reason  (for  it  is  an  abuse  when  an  officer 
that  they  can  neither  evade  it  of  the  State  betakes  himself  to 
themselves  nor  lower  wages  in  the  glozing  and  double  meanings),  oo- 
face  of  it,  but  who  like  the  direct  cur  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech;  and 
system,  because  it  gives  them  the  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is 
option  of  making  what  returns  they  this : — 

please.  By  that  faction  Mr.  Glad-  "  Here  we  are  faced  by  the  old 
stone  is  now  regarded  as  their  question,  between  direct  and  in- 
future  leader,  and  that  post,  we  con-  direct  taxation.  I  take  some  credit 
fidently  prophesy,  he  will  sooner  or  to  myself  that  I  have  never  entered 
later  assume  ;  for,  though  his  fine  into  the  debates  upon  that  subject 
and  subtile  intellect  should  render  I  have  always  thought  it  idle  for  a 
him  antagonistic  to  such  an  associ-  person  holding  the  position  of  fin- 
ation,  he  is  far  too  vain  to  allow  us  ance  minister  to  trouble  himself 
to  suppose  that  he  retains  the  virtue  with  what  to  him  is  necessarily  an 
of  an    Abdiel.    He   is   doing   now  abstract  question — viz.,  the  question 

•  what    he   can   to   provide   for   the  between   direct    and    indirect   taxa- 

fature ;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  de-  tion,  each  considered  upon  its  own 

molish    this   year,  by    one   blow,  a  merits.    To   many  people    both  ap- 

million  and  a  half  of  indirect  tax-  pear   sufficiently   repulsive.    As   for 

ation,  next  year  we  shall  have  him,  myself,   I   confess   that   I   entertain 

to  a  certainty,  pleading  for  the  re-  quite   a   different   opinion.      I   can 

duction   of  the   duties   on   tea  and  never  think  of   direct  and   indirect 
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taxation,  except  as  I  shoald  of  two  his  fidelity  between  a  ^rival  brace  of 

fair   gisters,    who   have   been   intro-  mistresses. 

daced  into  the  gay  world  of  Lon-  Bat  it  is  clear,  from  the  passage 
doD,  each  with  an  ample  fortune,  we  have  first  qaoted,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
both  having  the  same  parentage  —  stone  is  resolute  to  leave  direct  taxa- 
for  the  parents  of  both  I  believe  to  tion  as  it  stands,  bating  the  single 
be  necessity  and  invention  —  having  penny  from  the  income-tax ;  and  did 
somewhat  different  manners  —  one  he  propose  to  pursue  the  like  course 
being  more  free  and  open,  and  the  in  regard  to  indirect  taxes,  at  least 
other  more  retiring  and  insinuating,  for  the  present  financial  year,  he 
I  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  would  have  secured  our  acquiescence, 
there  should  be  any  unfriendly  He  sets  down  his  estimated  surplus, 
rivalry  between  the  admirers  of  before  making  any  reductions  or 
these  two  damsels ;  and  I  frankly  remissions,  at  £1,923,000,  a  snm 
own,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  lax  which  we  believe  to  be  utterly 
sense  of  morals  or  not,  that,  as  a  visionary,  seeing  that  it  includes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  the  large  item  of  £750,000  of  in- 
member  of  this  House,  I  have  demnity  money  from  China,  which 
always  thought  it  not  only  allowable,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  to 
but  even  an  act  of  duty,  to  pay  hand  for  a  considerable  period  of 
one^s  addresses  to  them  both.'*  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
This,  craving  Mr.  Gladstone's  not  charged  himself  with  the  balance 
pardon,  is  sheer  nonsense,  for  the  due  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  be- 
metapbor  is  not  only  inapposite,  yond  the  million  included  in  the> 
but  it  is  pitiably  bungled.  We  have  estimate,  which  will  more  than  ab- 
no  wish  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  sorb  the  whole  of  the  indemnity 
his  morals;  and  if  it  shall  please  money,  even  were  that  forthcoming, 
him  to  be  hereafter  drawn,  as  Gar-  We  also  entertain  grave  doubts 
rick  was,  with  a  bouncing  nymph  as  to  the  soundness  of  several 
upon  either  side,  to  give  form  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  calculations,  for 
substance  to  his  preposterous  per-  his  numerous  blunders  of  last  year 
sonifications,  we  shall  offer  no  ob-  have  destroyed  all  faith  in  bis 
jection.  But  we  cannot  allow  him  accuracy;  but  supposing  that  all 
to  escape  under  cover  of  these  these  calculations  have  been  fairly 
muddy  sentences.  If  he  means  us  and  carefully  made,  we  still  demur 
to  understand  that  he  has  never  to  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  one 
taken  the  pains  to  consider  whether  shilling  of  revenue  under  the  cir- 
the  direct  or  the  indirect  mode  of  cumstances  in  which  we  are  pre- 
taxation  should  preponderate,  he  sently  placed.  Neither  the  internal 
pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  state  of  the  country  nor  external 
diiicriraination  of  the  Premier  who  movements  are  favourable  to  any 
recommended    him    for    his    present  relaxation. 

office ;  for  a  minister  of  finance  We  would  be  exceeding  the  mark 
who  has  not  formed  any  settled  were  we  to  say  that  general  distress 
views  upon  such  a  subject,  is  quite  prevails  among  the  people ;  for  al- 
as anomalous  a  being  as  a  clergy-  though  in  certain  localities  and 
man  who  cannot  make  np  his  mind  among  bertain  trades  there  is  a  great 
as  to  the  conflicting  merits  of  the  deal  of  distress,  as  yet  there  is  no 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  absolute  lack  of  employment.  Bat 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  loose  the  harvest  last  year  was  a  deficient 
and  spurious  catholicity  which  en-  one,  and  that  has  already  cost  us 
courages  a  dalliance  with  both ;  much,  agricultural  profits  having 
but  surely  there  is  a  marked  dis-  been  in  many  instances  reduced  to 
tinction  betweeti  Una  and  Due^  ;  zero ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  meteor- 
and  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  cafinot  ologists  indeed  prognosticate,  that 
serve  two  masters,  it  is  difficult  to  we  may  have  entered  into  a  cycle  of 
understand    how    he    can    partition  seasons  unfavourlible  for   the  ripen- 
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iDg  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  That  The  distracted  state  of  the  Ame- 
deficiency,  in  coDJooctioa  with  other  rican  UDion  cannot  bat  excite  ee- 
causes,  has  led  to  an  exportation  of  rioos  alarm,  the  more  especially  as 
gold,  in  consequence  of  which  the  upon  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  from 
rate  of  dbcount  rose  to  8  per  cent,  the  Southern  States  the  working  of 
deranging  trade,  checking  enter-  the  mills  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
prise,  and  materially  limiting  produc-  shire  depends.  It  is  possible  that 
tion.  Trade  in  no  branch  whatever  hereafter  the  severance  of  the  tJnion 
can  be  said  to  be  active ;  in  some  it  may  prove  no  disadvantage  to  this 
is  positively  stagnant;  and  the  fol-  country;  but  that  is  a  distant  pro- 
lowing  extract,  which  we  make  from  spect ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
a  recent  number  of  that  excellent  that,  in  the  mean  time,  our  interests 
periodical  Hie  Press  gives  a  sue-  will  be  prejudicially  affected.  From 
cinct  and  most  truthful  account  of  the  the  last  accounts  that  have  reached 
present  posture  of  matters :  "  Oar  us,  it  would  appear  that  a  peacefal 
trade,  first  seriously  ehaken  by  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  b  no  longer 
failure  of  the  harvest,  then  by  the  to  be  hoped  for,  and  that  the  North- 
rupture  of  the  American  union,  and  ern  and  Southern  States  will  speedi- 
next  by  political  distrust,  has,  in  ly  be  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
the  course  of  the  last  six  months,  fratricidal  conflict  On  the  conti- 
received  a  shock  which  it  will  take  nent  of  Europe  everything  seems 
more  than  a  year  to  recover,  even  if  to  point  to  speedy  convulsion  and 
the  adverse  elements  just  described  war.  Insurrection  is  ahready  on 
were  miraculously  removed.  There  foot.  There  have  been  grave  dis- 
is  not  a  great  staple  in  which  there  turbances  and  much  shedding  of 
is  not  a  state  of  depression  unequal-  blood  in  Poland.  Austria  is  me- 
led  for  many  years.  The  iron  trade,  naced  both  by  revolution  and  war, 
notwithstanding  the  blessings  of  the  there  being  danger  both  from  Hun- 
French  treaty,  was  never  so  low ;  gary  and  Sardinia.  Italy  is  still 
cotton  is  suffering ;  in  wool  there  chaotic,  and  the  influence  of  France 
is  nothing  like  animation ;  silk  is  has  been  extensively  employed  to 
greatly  in  distress ;  the  farmers  are  keep  it  so.  There  is  ill  blood  be- 
living  upon  their  capital,  or  barely  tween  Prussia  and  Denmark,  states 
pajing  'their  way.  In  short,  there  which  ought  to  have  no  quarrel ; 
IS  not  a  single  interest,  nor  a  single  and  most  sincerely  do  we  deplore 
indastry,  which  is  not  in  a  condition  that  difference,  for  a  collision  be- 
of  extreme  depression.'*  Such  a  tween  two  constitutional  powers, 
state  of  things  may  be  taken  as  in-  who  should  both  be  defenders  of 
dicative  of  a  material  prospective  de-  the  cause  of  order,  is,  in  our  esti- 
ficit  in  the  revenue  drawn  through  mation,  the  heaviest  misfortune  by 
the  customs  and  excise;  indeed  that  which  Europe  could  possibly  M 
has  already  commenced,  for  Mr.  afllicted.  Meanwhile  France,  armed 
Gladstone  informs  us  that  last  year  to  the  teeth,  awaits  an  opportunity 
there  was  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  striking  in  for  her  own  advan- 
of  £21,000  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  tage,  and  with  a  view  to  her  furtiier 
and  no  less  than  £500,000  on  the  aggrandisement.  She  has  already 
duties  levied  on  spirits.  The  malt-  acquired  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  yet 
duties  also  yielded  £800,000  less  her  ap{^etite  is  ansatiable  as  oe- 
than  the  estimate.    These  are  serious  fore. 

and  suggestive    facts,  and   such    as  The   aspect   of  affairs   is  so  dia* 

ought  to  be  most  carefully  weighed  quieting,  and   so    much    uncertainty 

and    considered    before   we    resolve  prevails  as  to   the  future,  that  pro- 

upon    making    fresh    encroachments  dent    men    are    almost    universally 

on  a  revenue  which,  even  taken  at  contracting     their     expenditure  —  a 

the    highest    rate,    may    barely    be  measure  which,   however   wholesome 

enough,  if  it  is  absolutely  adequate,  for  the  individual,  is  the  reverse  of 

to  meet   the   estimated   exp&diture  beneficial  to  the  masses  of  the   la- 

of  the  year.  bonring     community.     The     ioe?it- 
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able  result  of  that  must  be  a  less  the  decrease  in  the  coDsnmption  of 
amouDt  of  employment  for  working  ardent  spirits ;  certainly  '  there  is  a 
meD,  and  coDseqaently  a  still  far-  change  that,  in  its  social  aspect, 
ther  decline  in  the  receipts  of  the  mast  be  viewed  with  satisfaction.^' 
customs  and  excise.  The    consumption     of    malt    liquor 

One  important  item  of  deficit  in  increased  !  0  ye  Powers  of  Impos- 
the  department  of  the  excise  is  di-  tare — was  the  like  of  this  ever 
rectly  owing  to  the  headstrong  and  heard  of  before?  Why,  not  ten 
obstinate  legislation  of  Mr.  Glad-  minutes  previously,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stone,  who  last  year  would  persist,  had  confessed  to  a  loss  on  malt  of 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  no  less  than  £800,000  !  I 
those  who  thoroughly  understood  The  revenue,  you  observe,  suffers 
the  subject,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  an  enormous  loss,  both  on  malt  and 
previous  experience,  in  raising  the  spirits — hops  also  swelling  the  defi- 
duties  on  British  spirits  25  per  ciency  by  £300,000 ;  and  yet  we  are 
cent,  while  those  on  foreign  spirits  asked  to  believe  that  the  consump- 
were  reduced.  Though  warned  of  tion  of  spirits  has  been  diminished 
the  inevitable  consequences,  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  malt 
entreated  to  pause  before  inflicting  liquor  I  This  is  not  even  legitimate 
such  a  blow  on  an  important  branch  jugglery.  It  is  an  open  insult  to 
of  home  manufacture,  and  risking  the  capacity  and  understanding  of 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount  his  audience ;  and  we  marvel  that 
of  revenue,  he  would  listen  to  no  the  palpable  self-contradiction  es- 
advice  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  caped  immediate,  challenge,  even 
whereas  he  had  calculated  on  a  though  it  was  wrapped  and  involved 
large  increase,  the  amount  realised  in  a  complexity  of  intricate  detail 
was  £910,000  below  his  estimate !  But  we  have  more  to^  do  than  to 

After  having  committed  so  egre-  point  out  such  glaring  'fallacies.  It 
gious  a  blunder,  and  done  so  much  is  full  time  that,  at  any  cost,  this 
positive  mischief,  one  would  natu-  experimenter,  as  he  calls  himself, 
rally  expect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  checked  in  his  mad 
should  exhibit  some  contrition.  Not  career ;  for  he  obviously  does  not 
he !  In  the  face  of  a  result  which  know  where  he  is  driving  to,  and  it 
would  have  been  appalling  to  any  will  never  do  to  leave  important  in- 
other  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  terests  to  the  mercy  of  so  mad  a 
not  only  as  exhibiting  the  fallacy  of  Phaeton.  As  regards  the  spirit- 
his  views,  but  as  pointing  to  a  fa-  duties  we  have  some  observations 
ture  and  further  loss  if  the  present  to  make,  which,  as  they  relate  to  an 
and  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  important  staple,  are  at  least  worthy 
maintained,  he  has  the  audacity  to    of  attention. 

tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  And,  first,  as  to  a  popular  dela- 
is  *'  convinced  the  experiment  is  sion.  Many  people  who  are,  as  we 
likely,  even  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  are  also,  advocates  of  sobriety  and 
to  be  successful,  while  on  social  temperance,  seem  to  think  that  the 
considerations  it  will  be  beneficial.''  consumption  of  spirits  in  Great 
In  accounting  for  the  unparalleled  Britain,  especially  Scotland,  is 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  spirits,  something  positively  disgraceful, 
he  is  delightfully  ingenuous,  de-  and  that  any  measure  which  could 
dining  any  credit  that  might  accrue  check  that  assumed  evil  must  be  for 
to  him  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  public  benefit  We  cannot,  of 
his  delicious  light  clarets  at  14s.  per  course,  expect  that  total  abstainers, 
dozen  have  supplanted  the  more  or  advocates  for  a  Maine  liquor-law, 
potent  alcohol.  "  No  doubt,"  quoth  will  so  much  as  listen  to  anything 
he,  "  the  competition  of  wine  may  like  an  argument  tending  to  show 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  the  use  of  alcohol,  for  the 
but  that  can  only  be  slight  and  in-  sake  of  indulgence,  is  permissible 
significant.  The  consumption  of  even  in  an  infinitesimal  ratio ;  bat 
malt   liquor  has  more    to   do  with    others,  who  are  not  blinded   by  pre* 
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judiee,    will    probably    admit    that  the   fact,  that  a  large    qnantitv  of 

there  ia  some  truth,  at  least,  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  epirits  has  been 

following  remarks,  made  by  a  statis-  imported    at  a    redaced    duty,    and 

tical  writer,  Mr.  Porter,  in  reference  has  come  into  competition  with  the 

to  the  consumption  of  spirits  : —  produce  of  the  native  distiller.     We 

*'  It  appears,''  he  says,  '*  that,  tak-  have  not  before  us   the  papers   re- 

log   into  account  home-made,    coIo-  quis^ite  for  making  anything  like  an 

nial,  and  foreign  spirits,  the  average  accurate  estimate  of   the  extent  by 

consumption    throughout    the   king-  which  British  spirit  has  been  soper- 

dom  is  somewhat  greater  now  than  seded  by  foreign  produce;  but  even 

it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  we  have 

tury,  and   it  is  hence  inferred  that  been  able  to  glean  a  little  informa- 

the  vice  of  intemperance  has  gained  tion  on  the  subject.    For  example, 

an  accession  to   the  number  of  its  he  tells  us  that  the  increase  of  duty 

votaries,     If,   in    the    year    of  the  drawn   from    Geneva    or    Hollands 

greatest    consumption^   the    quantity  during     last     year,    was     £67,000. 

used     had     been     equally    divided  Now,   turning  to  former  tables,  we 

among  the  people,  the  share  of  each  find  that  in  1857,  1858,  and  1859, 

would  not  have  been  quite  the  tenth  the     average    amount    of    customs 

part  of  a  gill  per  diem — a  quantity  duties    on    Hollands    was    £20,000, 

that  might  be  taken  with  impunity  the  duty  being    then  168.  per  gal- 

by   any   one   advanced  beyond   the  Ion.    The  duty  has  been  reauoed  to 

stage   of  infancy.      It  is  true  that  10s.  5d. ;  and,  as  the  amount  of  it 

there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  must   now    be    £87,000,    it  follows 

people  in  this  country    who    never  that  the   import  of   Hollands    must 

taste  intoxicating  drink ;    bnt  it    is  have  increased  from  25,000  to  about 

very   possibly,   and,  considering    the  1  GO, 000  gallons, 

general  progress  of  society  as  regards  This  fully  accounts  for  a  circum- 

the  means  of   commanding  conveni-  stance  which  came  under  our  DOtioe 

encies  and  luxuries,  it  is  even  highly  in  the  autumn  of  the  bygone  year, 

probable,  that  the  number  who  prac-  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  OlustratJon 

tise  this  degree  of  abstinence  is  con-  of  the  operation  of  the  competition 

tinually   becoming    less  ;    it    by   no  system,   as  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to 

means    follows,     however,    that    an  work  it      We  observed  that,  in  a 

absolute,  and  even  a  great  increase,  certain  district  of  the  north  of  Scot- 

in  the    general    consumption  of  ar-  land,  Hollands  of  a  superior  quality 

dent  spirits  afifords  certain  evidence  was  frequently  produced,  instead  of 

of  increased  intemperance.    It  might  home-made    whbkv     as     heretofore; 

even  be  that  the  quantity  consumed  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  opines  that  the 

throughout    the    country  should    be  consumption  of  spirits  of  most  large 

doubled,  while  the  general  character  houses  does  not  exceed  two  gallons 

of  the  population  for  sobriety  would  per     annum,    will    perhaps    be  sur- 

be  improved."  prised    to    learn  that,  in  the  north 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  at  country,  spirits  are  almost  univer- 
least  is  apparent  and  beyond  con-  sally  preferred  to  wine,  even  by  that 
tradiction.  We  look  to  the  spirit-  class  who  could  well  afford  the  more 
duties  as  the  item  which  contributes  expensive  indulgence.  Bight  or 
most  largely  to  our  revenue,  the  wrong,  their  notion  is  that  a  glass 
amount  derived  from  that  source  of  spirits  diluted  in  water  is  a  bever- 
alone,  during  the  year  ending  March  age  more  suitable  to  the  climate, 
18C0,  being  upwards  of  £10,000,000 ;  and  more  wholesome,  than  the  Juice 
and  the  effect  of  increasing  the  duty  of  the  grape ;  and  they  act  accoraiog 
has  been  to  lower  the  revenue  by  to  their  belief.  On  inquiry,  we 
half  a  million.  No  doubt  this  found  that  Hollands  was  now  being 
is  evidence  of  a  decreased  con-  extensively  used  in  place  of  whisky, 
sumption  in  home-made  spirits;  not  because  our  friends  liked  it  bet- 
but  then  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  ter,    but  because  they  could  obtain 
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it  at  a  cheaper  rate.    We  were  told  spirits  15  ,  being  an  advan(|ige  of  78- 

that   it  was   ordered  direct  fioni   a  to  the  home  trade, 

foreign    distillery    by    parties    who  In  1860  Mr.  Gladstone  made  two 

had    clubbed    together    to    take    a  alterations.      First,    he    raised    the 

considerable    quantity,    and    that    it  duty   on   British  spirits  to    83.   Id., 

cost,  including  duty,  about  133.   per  and  lowered  that  on  foreign   spTrits, 

gallon.  to  8s.  6.  ;  and,  fecondly,  after  17th 

At  that  time,  the  price    charged  July,  he  rai.<ed  the  duties  to  lO^i.  on 

by    the    retail    merchants    for    good  tlie  one,  and   lOa.  5d.  on  the  other. 

Scotch    whisky    was     18^.     6d.    per  During  the  time  that  the  duty  on  for- 

galion,  the    difference  being  .53.   6(1.  eign  spirits  was  at  8i.  6d.,  a  very  large 

in     favour    of     the    foreign     spirit,  quantity  was  imported. 

That  statement  alone  was  not  suffi-  Fivepence^    therefore,     per    gallon, 

cient  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  real  is  the  amount  of  protection  (for  we 

merits  of  the  case,  for  we  were  still  must     use    the    word,     despite     the 

ignorant    of    the    exact    amount    of  obloquy   with   which  it  used    to    be 

the   retailer's    profit    on    the    home-  received   by  a  vast  number  of  per- 

made    article  ;    but    it    left    on    our  sons     who    are    now    beginning    to 

mind   a  strong    impression   that  the  think    that    i^   is    possible    to   push 

foreigner    had,    somehow    or    other,  abstract    theories    too    far)    to    the 

an  undue  advantage  given    him   by  British  distiller,  who  has  now  three 

the  fiscal  arrangements  of  last  year,  things     to     contend    against  —  Ist, 

Since  then  we  have  investigated  the  The     decreased     demand     for     the 

matter,  and   obtained   the    following  article     which    he    produces,    occ»- 

results.  sioned   by  the  raising  of   the    duty 

The  iest  Hollands  can  be  purchased,  2?.    per  gallon  ;    2d,    The  increased 

free  in  bond,  for  23.  per  gallon.    Add  consumpt    of    foreign    spirits,    occa- 

duty  on  foreip^n  spirit,  IO3.  5d. ;  and  sioned   b^  the  lowering  of  the  duty 

the  price  is  123.  5d.  on   that  article  49.  7d.   per  gallon  ; 

The     best     malt    whisky,     corre-  3d,  Tlie  lowering  of  the  wine-duties, 

sponding  to  the  above,  costs  in  bond  which  Mr.  Glad.'-tone  exultingly  hopes 

4<3.  per  gallon.    Add  excise  duty  on  will  knock  the  distillers  on  the  head 

British  spirit,  10s.  j  and  the  price  is  altogether. 

14s.  If   this    kind   of  legislation    were 

The  exact  difference,  therefore,  be-  to  be  persevered    in,  .doubtless    Mr. 

tweeo  Hollands  and  whisky  equal  in  Gladstone's    anticipations    would    be 

quality,  is  Is.  7d.  in  favour  of  the  realised  ;    but  we  repose  some  faith 

former.  in    sound    British    sense ;    and    we 

An  inferior  British  ppirit  distilled  prophesy  that  crape  will  be  worn  for 

from  grain,  but  such  as  no  respectable  the  ingenious  orator  before  the  last 

dealer   would   own  to    have    on    his  of   the    distilleries    is    levelled    with 

premises,  can  be  purchased,  duty  in-  the    ground.      In    the    mean    time, 

eluded,  at  123.  2d. ;  but  to  meet  this,  however,    the    result    is    sufiBciently 

rectified  foreign  spirits  of  good  quality  appalling.     The  excise  has  lost,   on 

cost  only  123.  Id.  spirits     alone,    £500,000,    balanced. 

These  are  actual  facts,  which  we  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  by  a  gain 

have    verified    by   inspection    of   In-  of  £79,000  on  customs  from  foreign 

voices  ;     and     to    our    mind     they  spirits.      In   the    year    to   come   we 

afford  a  striking    illustration    of  the  expect  that  the  loss  will  be  much 

mad   way  in    which    Mr.   Gladstone  greater,    though    the    Chancellor    of 

seems  determined  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  Exchequer,  with  his  nsual  hardl- 

revenue,  but  every  domestic  interest  hood,  or  rather  recklessness,  has  set 

that  can  possibly  be  undersold.    Let  down    a    prospective    increase    both 

as  see  wha4  were  the  former  rates  of  on  customs  and  excise.     But  there 

duties.  is  something  to  as  quite    inexplica- 

From   1855  to  1859  the  duty  on  ble  in    this    Budget   speech  of   his, 

British    spirits  was    83.,  on    foreign  which    it   is    our    duty    to    notice ; 

VOL.  LXXXIX.  37 
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though  ^e  certainly  do  not  expect  spirit-duty  so  moderate  that  smog- 
that  he  will  voncbsare  to  solve  that  giiog  ceases  to  be  a  profitable  busi- 
riddle,  any  more  than  some  dozen  ness.  In  tbi:^  way  the  illicit  niaoa- 
similar  enigmas  which  we  encounter  facture  has  been  very  nearly,  if  not 
in > his  reported  speech.  He  takes  altogether,  extinguished;  but  now 
credit  over  and  over  again,  not  Mr.  Gladstone  offers  a  direct  premi- 
directly,  but  through  the  in&inua-  urn  for  its  resuscitation,  and  revive 
tive  procetis,  which  is  the  accom-  it  will,  unless  we  fall  back  npon  the 
plished  rhetorician's  best  trick  of  old  scale  of  duties,  which  would  at 
fence,  for  having  reduced  the  con-  once  replenish  the  Exchequer,  and 
BomptioD  of  ardent  spirits  in  this  destroy  the  temptation  —  by  do 
country.  That  he  has  done  so  we  means  a  light  one  —  which  is  now 
fully  believe  —  for  exorbitant  price  held  out  to  the  peasantry  in  districts 
and  reduced  means  of  consumption  where  such  operations  can  be  carried 
must  lower  every  article  ;  but  he  on  with  a  lessened  risk  of  detection, 
has  not  told  us  what  amount  of  Illicit  distillation  may  not  .jet  have 
foreign  spirit  has  been  imported  increased,  because  the  changes  of 
under  the  new  tariff  to  supertiede  duty  were  comparatively  recent,  and 
the  native  manufacture.  And  —  some  amount  of  preparation  is  re- 
what  is  more  extraordinary  —  he  quired  for  such  a  process.  But  if 
has  not  been  pleased  to  explain  why  the  smuggler  is  once  assured  that  be 
lie,  the  philanthropist,  being  placed  can  make  a  profit,  the  risk  of  incur- 
in  charge  of  the  public  revenue,  and  ring  penalties,  which  he  fears  not,  be- 
having that  alone  to  look  to  as  his  cause  he  is  unable  to  pay  them,  will 
especial  business  and  duty,  should  not  deter  him  from  attempting  the  vio- 
bc  so  delighted  with  the  results  of  lation  of  the  law. 
his  manipulation,  when  h%  finds,  by  Wc  think  then,  on  the  whole, 
his  own  admission,  that  his  former  that,  so  fur  from  there  being  any 
estimate  was  £900,000  above  the  rational  grounds  for  expecting,  as 
actual  yield.  AVhat  does  that  mean?  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  an  increase  in 
It  means  simply  this :  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  customs  and  excise  together  to 
admitting  all  bis  brilliant  qualities,  the  extent  of  £308,000,  the  proba- 
is  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  bility  is,  that  there  wilf  be  a  defi- 
An  experienced  clerk  from  any  mer-  ciency  in  both  branches ;  and  when 
cantile  house  would  be  a  much  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  loss 
better  and  safer  Chancellor  of  the  which  the  country  sustained  last 
Exchequer.  He-  does  not  expect  year  from  the  bad  harvest  and  the 
from  the  increased  future  importa-  fluctuations  and  depression  of  trade, 
tion  of  foreign  spirits  anything  like  wc  cannot  understand  how  Mr. 
an  equivalent  sum  to  that  which  has  Gladstone  can  reasonably  expect 
been  lost  in  the  branch  of  excise,  by  that  the  income-tax,  if  levied  at  the 
taxing  the  home  article  t)  the  utter-  former  rates,  could  yield  £277,000 
most.  lie  has  simply  created  a  loss  additional.  That  is  not  a  prospec- 
to  the  revenue,  without  benefiting  tive  but  a  retrospective  tax.  It  falls 
any  person  ;  for  the  distillers  lose  to  be  levied  on  the  incomes  of  the 
by  decreased  demand,  and  the  con-  bygone  year ;  and  unless  we  are  to 
Burner  loses  by  having  to  pay  2s.  discard  facts  altogether,  and  to  bc- 
per  gallon  more  than  formerly.  It  lieve,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
is  quite  a  fallacy  to  tell  us  that  the  our  senses,  that  we  have  reaped  a 
duty  cannot  be  considered  exorbi-  splendid  harvest,  and  been  driving 
taut  or  oppressive  so  long  as  there  a  most  profitable  trade,  this  part  of 
is  no  proved  increase  in  smuggling  the  estimate  must  be  cast  aside 
or  illicit  distillation.  That  is  a  as  utterly  apocryphal.  Indeed,  we 
mo^t  vicious  and  dangerous  test,  are  incliutd  to  rate  Mr.'OIadstone'B 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  there  statement  very  much  lower  than  the 
is  no  effectual  way  of  sui)pressiDg  Apocrypha,  for  it  neither  can  be  read 
illicit  distillation  but  by  making  the  ^^  for  example  of  life  and  instmction 
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of  manners,"  nor  yet  be  so  applied  matic  assertion  that  arithmetic  is  a 
as  to  establish  any  doctrine  ior  the  false  science,  and  that  its  determi- 
comfort  or  ediQcaiion  of  the  com-  nations  are  grotesquely  wrong,  can 
munity.  only  be  treated,  according  to  onr 
By  whatever  ingenious  combina-  present  notions,  by  blistering,  iihav- 
tion  of  figures  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ing  of  the  head,  and,  if  need  be,  a 
contrived  to  exhibit  a  surplus  for  course  of  the  strait -jacket.  We 
the  present  year,  we  must  not  lose  implore  the  public,  whose  interest 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  also  ere-  it  is  to  be  sharp  -  sighted  in  such 
ating  an  enormous  deficit  for  the  matters,  not  to  allow  any  dust  to 
future.  His  remissions,  as  he  calls  be  blown  into  their  eyes  by  this 
them,  con^ist  of  a  penny  less  than  windy  rhetorician.  Let  them,  if 
last  year's  rate  for  three-quarters  of  they  so  please,  accept  without  de- 
the  year,  and  the  whole  paper -duty  mur  his  estimate  of  revenue  for  the 
for  half  a  year  from  1st  October,  present  year.  Let  them  forget  how 
These  two  remissions  will  amount  miserably  hitherto  his  anticipations 
to  £1,515,000,  leaving  an  unappro-  have  been  refuted  by  the  resalte. 
priated  surplus  of  £408,000.  But  Let  them  suppose  that  on  this  occa- 
in  1862  these  remissions  will  af-  sion  the  oracles  whom  he  habitually 
feet  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  consults  have,  by  some  strange  ac- 
£2,400,000,  and  there  is  due  cident,  forgotten  how  to  lie,  and 
£1,000,000  of  renewed  Exchequer  mysteriously  mumbled  out  the  truth. 
bond?,  making  a  prospective  deficit  But  let  them  not  forget  that,  as  cer- 
of  £3  400,000.  I.t  matters  not  whe-  tainly  as  the  clock  goes  round, 
ther  we  have  peace  or  war — a  good  within  twelve  short  months  they 
harvest  or  a  bad  one  —  brisk  trade  will  have  to  provide  for  a  large 
or  unusual  depression  —  there  is  the  deficit,  either  by  the  imposition  of 
deficiency  which  we  must  make  new  taxes,  or  by  a  sweeping  redac- 
good,  some  how  or  other,  at  no  more  tion  of  the  national  expenditure, 
distant  period  than  twelve  months  The  liadicol  faction,  whose  hopes 
from  the  present  time.  Now  let  are  now  concentrated  on  Mr.  Glad- 
any  reasonable  man  apply  the  na-  stone,  make  no  secret  that  the  latter 
tional  circumstances  to  himself —  alternative  is  what  they  vehemently 
let  him  suppose  that  he  has  a  bal-  desire.  But  how  could  the  expen- 
ance  of  available  cash  to  the  extent  diture  be  reduced  consistently  with 
of  £1900  lying  with  his  bankers,  the  advancement  and  safety  of  the 
but  that  a  year  after  this  he  has  to  t;ountry  ?  We  shall  not  suppose 
take  up  bills  to  the  amount  of  tbat  any  one  meditates  an  onslaught 
£3400  —  would  he  be  acting  like  a  on  the  public  creditor ;  for,  though 
sane  person  if  he  were  to  give  that  there  may  be  a  few  who  would  not 
balance  away  ?  We  apprehend  that  break  their  hearts  were  such  a  mon- 
no  one  wiU  answer  in  the  aCBrma-  strous  felony  to  be  attempted,  the 
tive.  But  to  make  the  parallel  per-  mere  hint  of  such  a  design  would 
feet,  we  must  suppose  that  the  raise  a  storm  that  would  sweep  the 
£1900  is  not  a  casual  balance,  but  repudiating  gang  into  their  original 
an  annual  income,  which,  along  limbo.  If  the  countryjis  to  advance 
with  £500  more  of  annual  income,  in  civilisation,  we  must  expect 
is  to  be  completely  surrendered,  rather  an  increase  than  a  decline  in 
Any  man  who  should  act  so  in  pri-  the  civil  and  miscellaneous  esti- 
vate  life,  and  attempt  to  vindicate  mates.  No  reductious  in  txpeudi- 
his  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  the  ture  of  the  least  importance  can  be 
principles  of  economy,  would  as-  made  without  striking  at  the  army 
suredly.run  no  small  risk  of  being  and  the  navy;  and  it  is  well  that 
made  the  subject  of  a  lunatic  iu-  this  should  be  understood,  because 
quiry  ;  because  though  recklessness  the  Peace  Society  is  again  attempt- 
and  prodigality  do  not  necessarily  ing  to  rear  its  ditifigured  head,  hav- 
implyj  mental    derangement,   a  dog-  ing    crawled    out    of    the    hospital 
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wLerein  it  lono:  has  Iain  in  a  state  Will,  tbr-n,  if  wc  cannot  redaoe 
of  delirious  coma,  conscqueut  upon  the  expenditure,  what  is  ia  store 
a  pevere  operation  of  trepanning,  for  us  next  }car,  if  we  lop  away 
Mr.  Gladstone's  odtentutious  ucknow-  the  pfiper  -  duty,  but  an  augmeota- 
ledginent  of  the  public  services  of  tion  of  the  income  tax  ?  Money  cm- 
Cobden  cannot  fail  to  have  excited  not  be  raised  now  from  any  other 
remark  ;  and  as  there  has  been  no  soarce,  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  emal- 
fdlse  prophet  at  all  comparable  to  ous  of  disringuisliing  himself  io 
the  member  for  Kochdalo  since  every  line  of  character,  has  come 
the  days  of  Zjdekirih  the  son  of  out  ns  a  chiffonier  or  rag-picker,  and 
Cbenaanah,  we  m'lst  suppose  that  improves  bis  leisure  moments  by 
the  compliment  was  not  without  groping  in  the  kennel  for  casnai 
some  ulterior  object.  Cobden  has  pence.  Many  years  ago  he  wan  iin- 
qoeerer  faiths  than  even  Mr.  (ilad-  pressed  by  a  saying  of  the  late  Dr. 
stone.  He  believed  that  we  hid  Chalmers  regarding  the  potver  of 
somehow  got  into  the  millennium  the  penny  :  but  he  totally  misan- 
through  the  agency  of  cotion  in-  derstood  the  application,  for  in  hia 
stead  of  Chrisiianity.  lie  believed  view  a  million  of  pence  are  equivor 
that  Iluesia  was  a  nKK-it  mild  and  un-  lent  to  the  pence  of  the  millioa. 
aggressive  State.  Ho  believed  that  So,  last  year,  he  inflicted  a  small 
the  United  States  afTurdid  the  only  Egyptian  lice  -  plague  upon  mer- 
constitutionul  model,  and  would  chants,  in  the  t<hape  of  iufioitesimal 
be  permanent  though  monarchies  stamps,  wliicli  really  added  nothing 
decayed.  And  —  most  absurd  dclu-  appreciable  to  the  revenue,  while  it 
sion  of  all  —  he  believed  in  Ameri-  materially  obstructed  trade  ;  and, 
can  railways  !  Now  he  believes  that  this  }ear,  he  smites  at  chicory,  reo- 
France  is  the  most  paciQc  State  that  ders  it  un  unlawful  thing  to  light  a 
ever  exicitcd  ;  and  that  Xapoleon  cigar  in  a  tobacconist'A  ehop  unlese 
HI.  is  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  owner  pays  an  additional  daty. 
Numa — no,  we  are  wrong — .Mr.  Cob-  and  follows  the  pharisuical  method 
den  knows  nothing  about  Numa ;  of  taking  tithes  of  mint  and  ca- 
bnt  he  considers  that  his  Imperial  mio,  while  neglecting  the  weighter 
friend  is  as  unwMrlike  a  personage  as  matters  of  the  law.  After  having 
Mr.  I^right  We  have  no  occasion  deliberately  and  most  attentively 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  ;  for,  perused  the  Budget  speech,  and  coo- 
whatever  may  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bidered  it  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
anticipations  or  Mr.  Cobdcn's  design,  have  no  other  advice  to  give  to  the 
sure  wc  arc  that  liritain  will  not  ratepayers  of  Britain  than  the  whole* 
disarm  nor  abate  one  jot  of  vigilance  some  but  ofrco  -  neglected  warning 
or  preparation,  so  long  as  a  neigh-  of  the  police  — "  Gentlekkn,  look 
bouriui?  power  maintains  an  attitude  to  youb  pockets  !*' 
of  aggression. 
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MRS.    BEAUCHAMPS   VEXOEANCE. 
CHAPTER   I. SITTING   FOR   A   PORTRAIT. 

"  The    head    a    leetle    more    this  It    is  Dot  your  noble  features  that 

way,"  paid    Charles    Rackit,   slightly  are  being  contemplated  ;   and  if  yoa 

pointing;   with   his  mahlstick ;    "not  are   at  all   jealously  disposed,    it   is 

quite    80    much.     There,    that's    the  not  very  pleasant   to  sit  by  and  see 

very    thing.       Now     look    towards  another    man     scrutinising    the    fea- 

me."  tures  which  yoa  regard  as  peculiarly 

"  So  ?  "     asked    the    docile    and  your  own.     Suppose  you  not  to  be 

pretty  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  whose   por-  of   a  jealous    disposition,  the  situa- 

trait    was    slowly    taking  shape   on  tion  then   becomes  simply  fatiguing, 

the  canvass.  You    feel   that  you  are  outside  the 

"  ObHrraing,"    said     the    painter,  real    business    and    interest    of    the 

sweeping    a    bold    line    down    the  scene.     You  are "  playing  propriety," 

hair.  and   perhaps    both    the  others  wish 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  you  away. 
the  young  widow,  whose  features  he  Briggs  was  not  jealous,  but  he 
was  intently  perusing,  while  her  af-  was  bored.  He  had  made  some 
fiauccd  st'cond  husband  was  wearily  novel  observations  respecting  the 
perusing  the  Times,  trying  to  ex-  weather,  and  foreign  afiairs,  sprink- 
tract  mental  nutriment  from  offers  led  with  personal  details  as  to  pur- 
of  desirable  family  mansions,  self-  chases  he  bud  made,  or  intended  to 
acting  bootjacks,  and  articles  of  make ;  he  had  read  the  Times ; 
common  use  and  uncommon  names;  and  he  had  for  the  fiftieth  time 
occasionally  interested  by  the  ap-  looked  at  all  the  paintings,  sketches, 
pcul  to  a  runaway  husband,  who  cast^,  and  odds  and  ends,  in  the 
wds  earnestly  implored  to  return  to  atelier ;  and  now  there  seemed  no- 
bis disconsolate  family  and  duns;  thing  left  to  do,  until  Rackit  sug- 
but  feeliuir,  on  the  whole,  a  languid  gested  that  he  should  step  upstairs 
inttrest  in  the  ninety-six  columns  and  see  his  sister, 
of  information.  Mr.  Smythe  Brigg^^,  "  Is  your  sister  at  home?*'  said 
the  gentleman  in  question,  was  an  Briggs,  eagerly  catching  at  the  of- 
ornainent  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  fereii  relief.  "  Then  I'll  step  up. 
but  liis  vievvs  of  art  were  not  lofty.  Meanwhile,  old  fellow,  do  be  as 
and  his  interest  in  this  portrait  of  quick  as  yoa  can.  Let  it  be  a 
his  '•  intended"  t imply  showed  it-  speaking  likenes?,  but  never  mind 
self  in  a  not  unreasonable  impa-  about  chiaroscuro,  and  all  that,  yoa 
ticnce   to    see    it    finished.      In  vain  know." 

his     friend,     the     painter,    tried     to  *'  He's  dreadfully  bored,"  laughed 

rouse    "  a    nobler    enthusiasm."      It  the  widow,    as   Briggs  left  the  ate- 

woukln't    do.     Briggs    was    not   en-  lier. 

thusiaslic— find     he    wanted    to    get  "Is  he  jealous?" 

mnrried.       Until     the    portrait    was  *' Jealous  ?  of  whom  ?" 

fini?hed,   the    marria2:e    was    not    to  **  Why  ....  your    head    a   little 

take    ])lace.     Mrs.    Beauchamp    had  more     tbis    way  ....  he     doesn't 

said  80 ;  and  what  Mrs.  Beauchamp  seem   to  like   my  having  to  look  at 

{>aiJ.  she  meant.  you  so  intently.     As  if  a  man  with 

Now    I    don't   know  whether  yoa  eyes  to  see,  a  soul  to  appreciate  .  .  , 

agree  with   Briggs— (I  do)— that  sit-    You    have    moved    again! If   it 

ling   by,  while    a    portrait   is   being  has    been   wearisome   to   him   to   be 

taken,  is  one  of  the  least  flattering  present    at    these    sittings — delicious 

and  exhilarating  of  positions.      You  sittings! — why     doesn't      he      keep 

arc    60    obviously    playing    dummy,  away?     I    don't    want    bim.     His 
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presence    irritates     roe it    stifles  and   the  scene  which  is  being  acted 

my  emotions "  there.     He  is  still  painting  silentlj, 

**  Is  portrait-painting  then  so  very  and  feeling  every  moment  his  em- 
agitating  ?"  asked  the  widow,  with  barrassment  increase ;  but  observ- 
an  arch  smile,  and  pretending  not  ing  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp  seems 
to  understand  him.  "  1  thought  it  quite  calm,  he  resumes  the  iuter- 
was  quite  mechanical."  rupted  conversation. 

"  So  it  is,  with  other  sitters.'*  '*  I  said   that  it    was    mechanical        I 

There  was  a  pause.     He   felt  that  work,  in   general,  painting  the  por- 

he  had  said  too  much,  so  he  begun  traits  of  ordinary  people.     But    the 

vigorously  painting.  soul    has    its    sympathies — its    finer  ' 

Charles  Rackit  was  not  an  R.A.,  instincts." 

not  even  an  A.R  A. ;  but  he  was  a  Not  distinctly  comprehending  the 

painter  of  fervid  genius,  I  have  been  full  &i*2;niGcance  of  this  proposition, 

told    (by  himself)  ;    and   ho  was,  I  Mrs.  Beauchamp  merely  smiled,  and 

observed,  a  man  of  flighty  imagina-  said,  "  Oh  yes." 

tion,    and    not    very   sedate    habits.  He  quitted  the  easel,  and  said,  as 

He  wore  very  long  hair,  and   took  he  approached  her,  "  Your  shoulder 

extremely    long      credit.      Bills    he  is  a  little  too  advanced  ;  your  band 

considered    to    be    "  proofs    of    the  should  be  here." 

egoism  of  our  age."    He  was  gene-  He  took  her  hand  ;    but   instead 

rally  eloquent  on  '^our  age,"  speak-  of   placing   it  in  the  eminently  de- 

iog    as    if   he    were    intimately    ac-  sirable    position,   he  held    it    linger- 

quainted  with  other  ages ;  and  com-  ingly  in  his. 

plained  loudly  of  the  "  prosaisms  of  **  There  ?"   she  said,  with  an  arch 

the  day/'   which  robbed  life    of   its  smile,  which  quickly  broke  out  iuto 

romance.      In    an     unguarded    mo-  a  ringing  laugh, 

ment    I    once    asked    him    whether  Eickit  felt  ridiculous,    so    letting 

romance    were    really    indispensable  the    hand    fall,  he    returned    to    his 

to  existence  ?    A  look  was  his  reply,  easel. 

He  liked   me,   though  he    said    I  "  What    an    original    you    are ! " 

was   "  utterly  respectable  ;  "    and   I  said  the  laughing  wicked  widow, 

liked    him,    though    I    could    have  *'  Would    you    have    me    a    stone 

wished  to  see  him  less  unsettled,  as  when  a  goddess  sits  to  me  ?  " 

I  once  remarked.  "  Don't    be    mythological,  please," 

»*  Unsettled  ? "   he  replied.     "  It  is  she  said  ;  "  I  would  rather  you  should 

true,    I    ^771    unsettled  ;    so    is    the  be  serious    than    throw  LemprUre't 

eagle !  "  Dictionary  at  my  head. 

It  was  not  clear  to  me  how  the  "  I      am     serious,"     he     replied, 

habits  of  eagles  could  serve  as  ex-  '*  People  think  me  gay  and  careles?. 

emplars  to  portrait-painters.  It's    a    mistake.     By    nature    I    am 

»'  The      polype,"     he      continued,  profoundly    serious — the    income-tax 

dashing    the   long    hair    back    from  not  more  so." 

his  face — "  the  polype  is  settled.     Go  To  this'  Mrs.  Beauchamp  made  no 

and    admire    it.    There    it  is,  fixed  reply. 

for  ever  to  its  bit  of  rock,  passive,  *'  I  should  have  thought,"  he  con- 
amid  the  noble  tumult  of  life."  tinned,   "that  you  would  Lave  bet- 
As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  domes-  ter  understood  me." 
tic  economy  of  polypes,  and  had  but  "  Surely,"  she    said,    "  it  was  the 
the    dimmest    perception    of    what  kindest    thing    I  could    do,  not    to 
bearing    they    could    have    on     the  understand  ybu." 
present    question,    beyond    the    very  •' What  do  you  mean  ?" 
obvious  proposition  that  he,  Rackit,  "  Nay,  you  will  force  me  to  ask 
was  not  a  polype,  I  was  silent.    He  you  what  you  mean." 
fancied  he  had  answered  me.  "  And    if —  if    I    were    to    speak 

Having  given  this  glimpse  of  the  plainly  ?" 

painter,  let  us  return  to  his  atelier,  "  In  that  case,  I  should  be  forced 
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to  remiod  joa  of  a  detail,  a  trifiiog  "  I  am  glad  you  can  langh.      It 

detail   which  you  seem  to  have  for-  proves  that   you  are  not  angry.      I 

gotten."  have    stood    for    hours    before   your 

**  And  that  is?"  portrait,    agitated,    vexed,     discour- 

She    hesitated    a    moment ;    then    aged '* 

looking  fixedly  at  him  said  :  Here    he    took    her     hand     and 

"  Mr.    Smythe     Briggs    is     your  pressed  it  tenderly, 

friend."  "  You  seem  to  have  regained  your 

"  I    know    it,"    passionately    ex-  couraere,"  she  said, 

claimed  Rackit — '^know   it  but  too  '*  While  I  hold  this    hand  I  feel 

well."  capable    of   anything.     Continue,   as 

'*  You  seem   to  have  forgotten  it,  before,  to  be  a  beam    of   sunshine, 

thoujjrh."  — it  will  give  me  strength — genius. 

*'  Never,    not    for     one     instant.  I  will  paint  pictures  that  shall  drive 

Don^t     be     offended     with     me.      I  Millais    to    despair,    and    make    the 

know  you  belong  to  another  —  are  Academicians  aghast    at    my    anda- 

about    to    belong    to    him.    I  know  city." 

you  can  never  be  mine "  "  As  to  audacity,"  said  the  widow, 

'*  Mr.  Rackit!"  withdrawing  her  hand,  **that  is  not 

**  I   must  speak  now,  I  must  tell  likely  to  be  in  default." 

all.      You  have    misunderstood    me.  *'Be  my  lodestar.^' 

I  must  clear  myself."  *'  Don*t  be  ridiculous." 

"  It  will    be  much    better  to  let  ''  I  am  serious.    Listen  to  me.     I 

the  subject    drop    altogether.     Too  will  be  frank  with  you.     You  have 

much  has  been  said."  discovered    my    secret;    but    as   my 

"  You  must  hear  me  now.  Mrs.  passion  passes  no  limit  of  respect, 
Beauchamp,  sweet  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  you  cannot  object  to  it." 
understand  me.  I  know  the  respect  "  But  I  can,  and  will,  and  do  ob- 
due  to  you,  but  I  cannot  help  my  ject,"  said  the  widow  resolutely, 
feelings.  The  beam  of  sunshine  *'  Never  mind,*'  he  said,  **  you 
gladdens  the  artist's  room,  though  can't  prevent  it.  I  demand  no  re- 
he  cannot  call  the  sun  Lis  own."  turn,  observe." 

The    slightly     theatrical     tone    in  *' Very  considerate !" 

which    this    was  said    threw  the  wi-  *'  I  know  you  are  to  be  another's, 

dow  into  a  provoking  fit  of  laughter,  To    be  —  ye    gods  I      to    be    Mrs. 

daring    which    Rackit     looked    su-  Brings!*' 

premely    ridiculous.     No    man    likes  "Mr.    Rackit!"  she  exclaimed,  in 

to   be  laughed    at  when   he  is    not  a  tone  of  severity, 

deliberately    humorous;     and    to  be  '*You    may    command    me    to  be 

laughed    at    when    you    are    delibe-  silent." 

rately    sentimental,    is    one    of    the  "  I  do." 

crudest  of   positions.    Real    passion  **And  I  obey.      But  you  cannot 

resents  ridicule  with  savage  energy ;  command  me  to  be  insensible.    You 

but  affected  passion  is  powerless  in  may  tear  out  my  tongue  with  red- 

the  presence  of  ridicule,  because  it  hot  pincers,  but  you  must  tear  out 

feels  itself  detected.  my  heart  before  I  can  be  dead  to 

'*I  did  not  know  that  I  had  said  such    loveliness,    such    grace,    such 

anything  funny,"  he  grimly  said,  at    winning  ways " 

length.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  rose  and  quietly 

**  Excuse  my  rudeness,"  she  said,  put  on  her  bonnet. 

*'but   the   idea   tickled    me   so   im-  "What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he 

mensely."  asked. 

**  What  idea,  if  I  may  ask?"  "To  join    Mr.    Briggs   and  your 

*'  The  idea  of  all  your  sitters  as  sister." 

beams  of   sunshine,  and  this  as  the  ''  Go,  then,  beautiful  statue.    You 

hothouse      for     such      very     exotic  have  no  heart,  no  feeling." 

plants."  Mrs.    Beauchamp    scarcely    looked 
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at  him,  and  jet  he  felt    as   if  she  said,  as  she    opened    the   door    and 

looked   through  him  as    she  qaietlj  disappeared,    leaving    Rackit    dazed. 

•  said —  Instead    of   following    her,  he    took 

"Have  I  not?"  up    his    palette   and    began    misiog 

"  None ;  as  cold  as  ice."  the  colours  with  an  air  of  preocca- 

**  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  she  pation. 


CnAPTER  11. — THE   SORROWS   OF   WERTIIER. 

Mrs.    Beaucbamp    went    upstairs  **  You  don't  seem  to  have   made 
to    see   Arabella    Kackit,  who    was  much  progress,"  said  Briggs. 
quarrelling^  with  Briggs  about  Mario,  "You    don't    understand    portrait- 
whom  that    ornament   of   the   Corn  painting,  my  dear  fellow." 
Exchange    thought    a  namby-pamby  "  Probably  not.      I  prefer  photo- 
kind  of    fellow.       He  was  delighted  graphy." 
at  the  entrance  of  his  Emily  ;   nor  "  Goth  1" 

was    Arabella    less  so,  for    she  felt  "Goth    if    you    like,    but    I    do. 

certain  of    having  an    ally  on   this  It's   done    in    an    instant,    and    so 

question.     But    the   widow   did    not  cheap." 

enter    very    warmly    into    the    dis-  **  Very     cheap,"      said      Backit, 

pute ;    and,  indeed,    seemed    to    be  grimly. 

somewhat  preoccupied.     If  she    had  *'  But  there  is  no  talent  required 

imagined    that    Kackit    would    have  for     that,"    suggested     the     widow, 

rushed   after  her,  and  gently  forced  anxious  to  propitiate  the  artist 

her   back   into  the    atelier,  she   was  "  So  much    the   better,"    retorted 

mistaken.      If    she    now     imagined  Briggs.        "  What's      the     use    of 

that    he     would     speedily     present  talent?" 

himself,  she  was    mistaken.       Mario  *'  You    cannot     be    expected    to 

and    Grif^i,    Tamberlik    and    Verdi,  know    that,"    said    Backit,    with    a 

Adam    B€de\nd  The  Idylis  of  the  sarcastic  smile. 

KinQy    Epsom    and    the    shape    of  "Oh    yes,    I     can    thoogh.      Til 

bonnets,     these    and    twenty    other  tell  you  what  it  is.     Talent  is  the 

subjects    were    discussed    with    more  ape  of  Nature.     It  does  imperfectly 

or  Jess  fervour,  but    no  Rackit  ap-  what  Nature  does  perfectly." 

peared.  *'  It's  something  more  than  that" 

At  last    the  widow  rose  to  take  *'Yes,  I  know — it's  a  pretext  for 

leave.      Briggs  expressed  his  inten-  charging  high." 

tion  of  having  a  lodk  at  the  like-  At  which  sally    the    ornament  of 

nesp.       She   loudly    protested   there  the   Corn  Exchange  laughed   uooto- 

was    no    time    to  day ;    but   he    as  ously.      But  the  others  were  uore- 

firmly  declared  there  was  time,  and  spoubive.     He  was  a  little    nettled, 

plenty ;  and   that  he  must  "  take  a  and,  turning  to  the  easel,  said — 

squint  at  it."      A  sudden    thought  "  Now    look     at    this     portrait 

seemed    to    strike      her,     and     t-he  Devilish  clever,  I  daresay." 

consented    graciously     to    go   down  **  You  are  very  good,"  said  Rackit, 

again    to    the    atelier.     In  fact,  she  bowing  sarcastically, 

rather  wished  to  see  how  the  artist  "  It    must    be    clever,    because  it 

looked.  costs  so  much.     Very    like    Titiao, 

They  tapped  at  his  door,  but  re-  and  all  tbat^but  shall  I   be  quite 

ceiving  no  answer  opened  and  went  frank  with  you  ?" 

in.      Rackit    was    standing    contem-  *'  By  all  means." 

plating  the  portrait,  with  both  hands  '*  Then   I  must  say  it  isn't  a  bit 

thrust    amid     his    long    dishevelled  like   Emily.      It's  idealised,  as   you 

locks.      His   face    flushed    and    his  call  it." 

eyes  sparkled  as  he  saw  her ;    and  '^  You    are    complimentary,"    said 

fhe  also  looked  a  little  confused.  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  with  some  acidity. 
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*'  It    isn't    a    question  of  compli-  In  escorting  her,  he  pressed   her 

ment,   but  of   fact.      Now,  when  a  hand    tenderly.     Was    it    fancy,    or 

portrait  isn't  like^  what  does  it  mat-  was    it    fact,    that    the    gentlest    of 

ter  how  well  it  may  be  painted  ?"  pressnres    was    returned      by    her? 

"  You      understand      nothing      of  Fancy,  or  fact,  Rackit  was    thrilled 

Art."  by    it ;    and    when    a    few    minutes 

**No;    but    I    do    of    likenesses;  afterwards  I  happened  to  look  in,  I 

and  this  isn't  a  likeness."  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 

"  How  ca7i  you  say  so  ?"  ment.      It    required    very    little    to 

''  Because    I    have    eyes  and    can  make  him  open  his  heart  to  me ;  I 

see."  saw  he  was  longing  to  take  me  into 

"  Will    you    be    kind    enough    to  confidence,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 

point    out    out    any    defects/'   said  I  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  be  his 

Rackit,  interposing.  confessor. 

"  Well,  the  mouth  is  too  delicate."  "  It's    clear    she    loves    me,"  be 

**  Too  delicate  r*  concluded. 

*'  Yes,  and  the  nose  is  much  too  "  It  certainly  looks  like  if." 

small."  **  My    dear    fellow,    whether    she 

"  You  know   nothing  of  pictures,"  pressed  my  hand  or  not,   the  mere 

said  the  widow,  impatiently.  fact   that  she   heard   my  declaration 

*'  I  know  a  nose  when   I  see  it.  without  anger,  and   is  to    give    me 

Then,  too,  he  has  given  you  a  com-  more     sittings,    is    equivalent    to    a 

plexion    of    rotes    and    lilies,    when  declaration.      Was    ever    a    man    so 

everybody  knows  you  are  as   brown  happy  ?     Look  at  her — the  portrait 

as  a  berry."  doesn^t  do  her  justice.    Such  eyes  : 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  piqued  widow,  sparkling    with     wit    and      melting 

"  other  eyes  may  see  differently."  with  tenderness.     Such  lips  :  pouting 

*'  Then    they    don't    see    you    as  with  caprice  and  smiling  with  gaiety, 

you  are."  And  this  creature  is  mine." 

"You  are  a    great  judge,  I    per-  *' How  you  run  on  T' said  I,  trying 

ceive."  to  calm  him. 

**  I  know  a  brown  skin  when  I  see  *'  Run  on,  you  stone,  you  log,  you 

one."  unim  passioned     what-^u-may-caU-it  I 

**  Of  course.     On    the  Corn    Ex-  Wouldn't    you    run    on    if    such    a 

change  yuu  learn  everything.^'  glimpse  of  paradise  were  offered    to 

"  Now    you're    unreasonable,    and  you  ?" 

out  of   temper ;    and   all   because  I  "  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  the 

was     frank    and     open.      I'm    sure  gates  are  guarded.      Touching  Briggs 

Rackit  has  far  too  much  sense    to    now ?" 

take  what  I  have  said  in  ill-part."  *'  Briggs  be Yes,  you're  right. 

**  That,"  retorted  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  There's  Briggs.  She  can't  be  mine, 
**  is  very  plainly  saying  that  /  have  she's  pledged  to  him.  Hideous  night- 
no  sense."  mare !" 

"  The    subject    is    getting    hot —  ♦*  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in 

let's    drop    it.       Our    appointment  not  the  pleasantest  of  situations.     To 

with  Broad  wood  is    for  two  o'clock  be  the  lover  of  a  woman  engHged  to 

— it  only  wants  ten  minutes  now."  another  fool no,  I  don't  mean 

"  When    shall     I     have      another  that  —  but     it's      The    Sorrows    qf 

sitting?"    asked    Rackit,    in    a    soft  Werther  over  again,  and  a  very  ab 

tone,  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  surd  story  that  was." 

'*  To-morrow,"  she  replied.     **  And  "  I  shan't  end  it  as  Werther  did,  by 

then  we  can  continue    .    .    .     from  blowing  my  brains  out     That  pro- 

the  point  at  which  you  left  off."  cess  is  too  ridiculous,  and  the  result  so 

"By-by,    Rackit,"    said     the    un-  dirty  I" 

conscious  Briggs  as  he  walked    out,  ^*  But     how    will     yon    end     it 

leaving    the    artist    to   .escort    the  then  ?" 

widow  to  the  door.  ^'  I  shan't  end  it  at  all." 
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*'  Eh  ?'*  beaaty,  and    no    mistake.      Sach  a 

"  I    f-ball    enjoy  the    romance    of  simple  chit  I    None  of  your  academy 

love,  without  mitigating  it    by  the  models ;    no,    no.     My    choice,    sir. 

prose  of   marriage.      I   have  longed  Eyes  as  long  as  snuff-boxes ;  a  nose 

for  some  romance  in  life.     Here    it  like  a  hawk's  beak;  and  a  mouth — 

is.^'       V  oh !   such    a    mouth !     Besides,  she 

*'  Can't  Eee  if  has  an  air  of  modesty  that  'ud  take 

**  I  can.    Look  here ;   to  love  the  anybody  in." 

affianced  of  another,  is  to  feel  your  ''  Then    you    know  this    paragon, 

heart  stirred   without  danger.     She  Bob  ?"  said  I. 

never    can    be    yours — there's     the  "  Intimately — I  have  stood  tea  and 

poignant  misery,   which    becomes  a  shrimps,"  replied  that  knowing  yoaog 

charm  1       Life    is    irradiated    with  scamp. 

passionate  romance — you  have   your  "  Bob    is    a    devil    among     the 

passion,   your   sorrow — and    no    \l\-  women,"  observed  his  master, 

crease    to    the  weekly    bills  I    With  "  If  you  won't  consider  me  taking  a 

such    a     passion    (and    with    such  liberty,  sir,  I  should  like  to  hear  your 

security),   1    shall    become   a    great  advice  on  a  point." 

artist.     1  will  paint  the  sadness   of  "  What  is  it  ?" 

the  world  /"     He  dashed  back    his  "  Well  sir,  it  happens  to  be  just 

long  hair  as  he  said  this,  and  seemed  something    about    marriage  ;     what 

to  call  upon  the  universe  for  its  ap-  may  be  your  honest  opinion  about  it, 

plause.  sir  ?" 

*'  The  great  dread  I   have  always  "  Hm !  .  .  .  Why  .  .  .  You  see  it 

felt,"  he  resumed,  "  is  lest  I    should   all  depends  .  .  .•  There  are  times 

fall  in  love  with  some  marriageable  Are  you  thinking  of  marriage  ?" 

woman ;    marry    her,    and    feel    the  "  Well  sir,"  replied  Bob,  "  as  you 

romance     dwindle    day    by    day    to  say,    that    depends  .  .  .  There    are 

prose.      Now  this  fear  is  removed,  times   when    it   don't   seem   a    bad 

Like    another    Werther    I     sought  spec." 

everywhere  for  a  Charlotte."  "  Then  marry." 

^  *'  She's  found,  please  sir,"  said  Bob,  "  And  yet,  sir,  only  think  !  to  fix 

his  colourgrinc)^  and  factotum,  who  one's  self  in  a  fix  for  ever ;  for  ever'a 

entered  at  this  moment.  a  long  time,  you  know.     Charlotte's 

"  Who's  found  ?"  very  well,  but  suppose  it  shouldn't 

"  The  Charlotte  you  wanted."  turn  out  well  ?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Bob  ?"  "  Bob  is  right,"  said  Rackit,  turn- 

**  Haven't    you     been     bothering  ing  to  me,  as  Bob  quitted  the  room, 

about  a  virgin   for  your    Virgins  of  "  For  ever  is  a  deuced  awkward  word, 

ilie  Sun  ?    Well,  I've  found  the  very  you  know.    That's  why  I  prefer  my 

model    you  require,   and    her  name  position    with    Mrs.    Beauchamp  — 

happens  to    be   Charlotte.      A  real  there's  no  *  for  ever'  in  it." 


CHAPTER   III. — THR   GRAPES   WITHIN    REACH. 

A  troubled  yet  delicious  night  in  spite  of  that  man's  long  acquaiot- 
did  the  painter  pass,  revolving  all  ance  with  the  promises  of  his  debton 
the  felicities  and  romance  of  his  Faith  moves  mountains,  and  some- 
position,  lie  was  so  full  of  hope,  times  even  creditors.  I  have  often 
that  when  the  bootmaker  called  marvelled  at  the  facility  with  which 
after  breakfast  for  his  "  little  ac-  men,  notoriously  without  means, 
count,"  Kackit  hoped  he  should  be  contrive  to  get  trusted  by  men 
able  to  settle  it  on  Saturday — and  whom  they  have  constantly  left  un- 
not  only  said  thi?,  but  somehow  paid ;  while  others,  really  possess- 
believed  it ;  and  his  conviction  ing  some  outlying  means,  and 
communicated  itself  to  the  creditor,  known     to    have    paid    their    way 
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honourably    for    years,    cannot    get  respects  a  woman  would  permit  him- 

e\en  the  smallest  extension  of  time,  self,  ei^pecially  to  the  woman   of  his 

The   man   who  never  pays   is    more  choice.     I  am  not  particularly  sensi- 

certain  to  be  trusted   than   the   man  tive,  but  indeed   he  was  rude — rude, 

who    pays    irregularly.      I    suppose  almost  insulting." 

there  is  a  sublime  confidence  in  the  "  Triple  brute  !'* 

former  which   imposes  on   his  credi-  *'I  knew  you  would  feel  as  I  do." 

tors;  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  **  That  man  must  be  a  brute  who 

a   secret   misgiving,  a  painful  sense  would    insult    a    defenceless   woman', 

that  the  hope   may  not  be  realized,  who  has  no  weapon  but  her  tears,  no 

an    uncomfortable    feeling    at    being  armour  but  hysterics." 

asked  for  money  which  he  hasn't  got ;  "  Especially   when    he    knows   she 

and  this  perplexed,  confused,  sneaking  must  submit  to  his  ill   usage  —  must 

frame  of   mind,  communicates   itself  hear  the   coarsest  accent  and  rudest 

to  the  creditor.  language,    because  she  is  to  be  his 

The     bootmaker     departed,    and  wile." 

the  widow  arrived.     Great  was  the  "I    have    no    patience    with    the 

joy    of    Rackit    to    see    her    arrive  fellow." 

alone.     He    helped    her  to    take  off  *'  Oh  !  had  I  known  the  man   to 

her  shawl,  and   observed   with   plea-  whom    I   was  about  to   link   myself 

sure  that  she  was  agitated,  and  did  — and   yet   I  ought  to   have   known 

not  reply   to  his  little  questions  and  what  tyrants  you  can  be.     I  was  a 

remarks.         Her      agitation      grew  widow." 

greater,  and   communicated   itself  to  *  Then   the  lamented    Beauchamp 

him.     A    certain    *' all-overishness,"    was ?" 

which    was    at    once    pleasant    and  "  A  brute  I     Most  men  are." 

painful,   made    him    fidget    aimlessly  "  Nay,  that  I  will  never  allow." 

about   the   atelier,   pretending  to   be  *'  I  thought  Mr.   Briggs,   whom   I 

arrangiog  the  easd  and  the  seat  for  had  known  from  childhood,  was  dif- 

her,      but      really     disturbing     one  ferent.     But  a  woman   never  knows 

moment    the    arrangement    of     the  the  real  character  of  a  man  till  she's 

last.  married.      He    couldn't    have    loved 

At    last    Mrs.    Beauchamp   broke  me." 

silence.  Here  the  widow  was  on  the  point 

*■'  I  have  had  a  very  unpleasant  time  of  weeping,   and  this  roused  all   the 

since  yesterday."  chivalry  of  Rackit's  nature,  as  he  con- 

"  Indeed?"  inquired  thesympathet-  fidentially  informed  me. 

ic  painter.  "He    never  loved    me,"    repeated 

*'  Very.      On    quitting    you,    Mr.  the  widow. 

Briggs    and    I    came    to    a    serious  "Never I"   energetically  exclaimed 

misunderstanding "  the  painter. 

*'  I  hope  not."  *'  Eh  ?" 

"  Nay,  why  should  I  mince  phrases  ?  '*  I   repeat  it:    Never!    I  should 

— it  was  a  serious  quarrei.^^  not  have  ventured  on  the  indelicacy 

"  Dear  me  I     And  what  about  ?"  of  such  a  remark   under  other  cir- 

•*  I  was  annoyed — I  may  say  irri-  cumstances  ;    but  from  the  first  that 

tated — at  the  criticisms  he  permitted  has   been   my  conclusion.     He  is  an 

himself  to  pass  on  the  work  of  a  man  egotist.     I  know  him.    I  eaw  at  once 

of  genius."  that,  however  he    might   admire  you 

*'  Pray  do  not  mind  them.     I  care  (as  who  does  not  ?),   he    could    not 

little  for  what  he  says,  so  that  you  are  understand,  he  was  incapable  of  ap* 

not  dissatisfied."  predating  you." 

*'  But  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  She  held    out   her  band    to    him 

you."  with   a  frank  cordiality  and  an  im- 

"  It  was  very  kind."  pulsiveness  which  was  irresistible. 

**  And  then  his  replies  to  me  bad  '*  You  understand  me,"  she  said. 

**  tone — oh !  a  tone  that  no  man  who  '^  And   to  understand  is  to  adore 
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you,"  he   replied,  kissiDg  the  hand  And    he  Buited    the   action   to    the 

he  held  in  his.  word,  adding,  as   she    rose    hastily, 

'•Don't  plague  me  at  suck  a  mo-  "I  would  say,  here  is  ray  heart — 

ment    with    idle    gallantry.     Do    be  accept  it ;    here  is  my  life  —  share 

serious — pray  do."  it." 

"Serious?    I  never  was  more  so."  Rackit   had  been    hurried  on    to 

**  Pray  don't."  this  passionate  climax,  in  his  eager 

*'  Hear  me  calmly.    I  swear  it  is  desire  to  make  an  impression ;   bat 

genuine    passion  which    now   speaks  it  was  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  in 

in  tone,  look,  and  gesture."  his    heated    face    when    the    widow 

"  No,  no,  no.     D(»n't  say  it."  suddenly  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 

**  But  I  have  said  it."  and   with  a  tone  of  trembling  ten- 

**  You  cannot  love  me.'*  derness  said — 

"But  1  do.''  *•  And  dare  I  trust  you?    If  it  is 

"  You  must  not."  my  engagement  which  alone  forms  the 

*'I  must  and  will.     From  the  very  barrier,  be  happy — I  am  free.'' 

first  m«)ment  of  our  meeting "  He  was  speechless  for  a  few  seconds, 

*'  You  fancy  so.  and  then  stammered — 

"Fancy!"  "What?    That  is  .  .  .  you?  .  .  . 

'*  You    have   an  artist's    imagina-  I'm  bewildered." 

tion."  *'  As  you   spoke,  the  sincerity  of 

*'  And  the  heart  of  a  man."  your    conviction    stirred    my    heart 

"  Hush  I    I  cannot  listen  to  such  I    felt    you   were    in   earnest    Yon 

words.'*  are  so^  are  you  not?" 

'*  You    bid    me    be  silent,  and    I  **  Quite !"    he    answered,    though 

obey.     I   will    not  tell  you  how  in  with  abated  fervour, 

secret  I  have  hung  upon  your  looks,  "  I   felt  that  you  were  worthy  of 

and    treasured     up    your     slightest  all    confidence,    and    the    resolution 

words.     I    will    not    allude    to    the  was  formed  which  at  once  sets  me 

blissful    visions    I     have    had    of  '  a  at  liberty." 

blissful    existence    passed    for    ever  How  was  it  that  Kackit  felt  any- 
nt  your  side.     I   will    be    silent.    I  thing    but    enraptured    by   this    an- 
know     the    barrier     which     circum-  nouncement  ?    I  do  not  know ;  but 
stances  have  cruelly  erected  between  this  I  know,  that  he  felt  very  much 
ua     Bat  I  must  be  allowed  to  dream  as  we  feel  on  awaking  from  a  dream 
of  the    paradise  from  which    I    am  which    we    know    to    have    been    a 
shut  out"             •  dream,   and    yet    cannot  quite    help 
"  Fortunately  for  you."  believing    as    reality.     Here    was   a 
"  Don't  say  so.     Had  fate  willed  woman  whom  he  greatly  admired — 
it    otherwise,    and    had    you    been  whom    he    had    been  loving,  as    he 
free  ..."  vowed,    for    several    days,    with    an 
*'  TJien  you  would  in  all  probability  insurgent  rage   against  the  superior 
have  never  given  me  a  thought"  luck  of  Briggs,  who  could  call  her 
"  This  is  unjust"  his  own  ;  aifcl  yet  no  sooner  did  be 
''  It  is  the  simple  truth,  and  you  learn  that  Briggs  was  no  longer  in 
know  it."  that   enviable    position  —  no    longer 
"  You  have  no  belief  in  me.*'  barring    him     from    the    chance   of 
**  Men  are  so  deceitful."  being  her    husband — than  he  began 
Not  all."  to    feel  utterly    miserable.     Perhaps 
All."  it  was    his  general   dislike  to  mar- 
''You    arc    resolved    against    me.  riage  :  and  he  was  not  merely  talk- 
But  oh !  would  that  I  could  prove  the  ing  at  random  when  he  vowed  that 
truth — if  you  were  but  free."  true  happiness  consisted  in  loving  a 
'^  But  I  am  not"  woman  whom  you  couldn't  call  yoor 

"  I  know  it     But  if  you  were "  own. 

"  What  would  you  do  then  V"  On    her    asking    him    if   be  was 

**  Throw    myself    at    your    feet."  happy,     he     vehemently     protested 


ti 
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that  hi3  felicity  was  **  supreme  ;'*  a  shop-window  looking  at  a  picture 
but  &he  would  have  bad  less  than  of  a  Diilitary  execution,  where  the 
woman's  sagacity  had  she  not  de-  faithful  dog  is  fawning  upon  the 
tected  the  complete  change  in  his  kneeling  wretch,  who  is  awaiting 
manner,  and  suspected  that  by  his  execution.  *  I  would  sell  my- 
felicity  he  really  meant  quite  an-  self  to  the  devil  for  that  picture,* 
other  feeling.  said     the    energetic    soldier,    in    his 

When  I  looked  in  upon  him  enthusiasm.  A  horrible  old  woman 
shortly  after,  impelled  by  a  know-  heard  the  words,  rushed  into  the 
ing  curiosity  to  hear  the  continu-  shop,  bought  the  picture,  thrust  it 
at  ion  of  his  story,  I  found  him  ex-  into  his  astonished  bauds,  and 
tremely  quieted,  and  almost  solemn  said  with  witch  like  savageness : 
in  his  manner.  It  required  only  *  There's  the  picture,  and  your  soul 
sympathetic  expressions  on  my  part  is  mine.'  It  seems  to  me  tbut  I  am 
to  induce  him  to  tell  me  all  that  very  much  like  that  soldier." 
had  passed.  ''  I    can't    understand    you.      The 

**  Well,"   I   said,   "I    congratulate    other    day    you    were    in     raptures 
you.     Your  happiness  is  now  about    about  Mrs.  Beauchamp." 
to  begin.     I  never  was  in  that   con-        ''  So  I  am  still.     No  woman  could 
dition    myself,    but    I    have    always    be  more  charming,  and  if  I   wanted 
imagined     that    a    man,    when    he    a  wife  —  but    you  see  I  doiit^    and 
has  received    permission  to  get  the    that's  the  fact." 
ring    and    the    licence    for    the    wo-       "  Well,  y(»u  had  better  tell  her  so 
man    he    loves,  must    be    supremely    before  it's  too  late." 
happy."  "It's  too  late  already.      Besides, 

lie  looked  at  tne  with  a  lugubri-  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  giving  her 
ous  air  that  was  almost  comic,*  and  up.  She's  an  exquisite  creature, 
said —  and    that's    the    truth.      Don't    yoa 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  happy  thing  marriage  a  very  absurd  'in- 
now."  stitunon?" 

"  Suppose  ?"  "  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  1. 

"Well,    to    be    quite    candid,    I       "  Then  why  are  you  a  bachelor  T'' 
don't  think  I  should  ever  have  dis-        Why?        Probably     because    I'm 
covered    that    1  was    happy  if   you    not  married." 

had  not  told  me  so.  Perhaps  a  '*  Now,  be  serious.  Help  me  with 
bridegroom's   happiness  is  of  a  seri-    your  advice." 

ous  kind.      Certain  it  is  that   I   am       "  My   advice  is,  if  you    love  her, 
awfully    serious.       It's    a      devilish    marry ;  if  you  don't,  don't." 
ticklish    thing,  let    me    tell  you,  to       The      announcement    of     Smythe 
feel    yourjjelf  about  to   take  such  a    Briggs     interrupted     our    conversa- 
plunge  in  an  unknown  gulf."  tion.      Rackit    had     only     time    to 

*'  But  you  love  her,  don't  you  ?"  whisper- — 

"Passionately."  "Now  I'm  in  for  a  scene  I      But 

"Then  how  is  it  that  the  idea. .."       if   Briggs  has  come  here  to  dispute 

"My  dear  fellow,  love  is  all  very  my  claim,  he  shall  find  I'm  not  a 
well ;  but  no  man  can  be  expected  nose-of-wax.  1  may  want  your 
to     be    gay    when    marriage  comes    aid." 

tumbling  on  his  head  like  a  chim-  Briggs  entered,  and  after  the 
ney-pot.  Yoa  wouldn't  like  it  usual  futile  attempts  to  stave  off 
yourseUl"  •  the     real     object    of    his    visit,    be 

**  Then  give  her  up."  turned    away    from    the   portrait    of 

"  Thai's  easily  said."  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  said  to  me — 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  her  has*  "  I  say,  Johnson,  il'a  a  dooced 
band,  or  do  you  not  r'  hard    thing    that  we  should  always 

"  Yes — and    no.      Look    here,    I    be   dupes    of   women,    though,  isn't 
tell    yoa    what    it   is.      There  is  a   it?" 
story  of  a  soldier  standing   outside       "  Very,'*  I  replied. 
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*'  They    inake  os  all  as  blind   as  **  No,  yoa    can't ;    not   nntil    yoa 

moles — extreme  npges."  know  all.     Suppose  yon   hod  chosen 

*'  Speak     fop      yourself,     Bri^'g^^"  a   wife    whom    you    believed    to    be 

said  T,  laughing.  tender,   amiable,    without    n    bit    of 

'*  Well,    I    do   ppe.'ik     for    myself,  deceit,  and   then  suddenly  you    find 

That    ^ynman     there,*'    pointioi^     to  the  ice   cracking   beneath   your   feet, 

her  portrait,   "doesn't  phe   lonk   the  while  you  are  skating  faraway  from 

soul  of  truth?      She  isn't  the   wo-  the  banks,  and  no  HumaDe  Society 

man  she  seems."  at  hand." 

*'  Indeed  ? '  "  Yes,    yes,"    said     Rackif,     ner- 

**  She  aeems  mild,  gentle,  smil-  vously.  *•  Well  ?" 
ing,  tender,  doesn't  she  ?  Well,  '*  You  suddenly  discover  that 
then,  she  is  ...  if  my  m'lrriiige  your  angel  hns  a  temper—^  feminine 
were  not  irrevocably  fixed,  and  if  temper — a  temper  A  1,  and  no  mis- 
it  were  not  for  those  disgusting  take  I  All  her  gentleness  then  was 
*  damages'  ..."  hypocrisy,  and  you  are  left  to  guess 

"  You   don't    mean  to  say  .  .  .  ?"  what  remains  behind." 

said  Rackit,  eagerly.  Had     Briggs    come    expressly    to 

"Yes,  I  do,  though.      Bless  you,  heap  cohIs   of   fire   on   the   bead   of 

the  cat  is  a  gentle,  quiet,  graceful,  the    unfortunate    painter,   he    could 

purring  animal,   but    we    all    know  not    more    maliciously    have    chosen 

the  claws  she  sheathes  in  velvet."  his  words.     I   asked   him   what   was 

*'  You  astonish  and   alarm    me — T  the    source    of   this    change    in    his 

mean  for  7/t?u,"  said  Rackit.  opinion  of  the  widow. 

"/    am     astonished    and    alarmed  *'  I  can't  tell,"  he  said.     "  It  was 

for    myself,"    he     retorted.      *'  You  only    because    I    yesterday   made   a 

haven't  to  marry  her.     I  have."  few  innocent    remarks    on    her   por- 

Rickit     looked    monstrously    un-  trait,   and    when    we    got    into    the 

comfortable.  brougham    f<he  was   in   such  a  tao- 

*'  You    know,"    continued    Briggs,  tarem !      In  fact  we  had  a  regular 

*' I'm  not   very  particular.      Women  *row'  —  the    first,  and   a  surpriser ! 

aren't  angels.     We  call  them  so,  but  Observe,  1  d(>n't  lay  so  much  stress 

of  course  that's  all  gammon.      And  on  that.     Perhaps  I  was  wrong.     Be 

if  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  only  shown  it  so  ;  but  she  showed  herself  to  bo 

a     little     skittishness,     I     shouldn't  so   unjust,    unreasonable,      fantastic, 

much  have  minded.      Nay,  had  she  and    irritable,  that    I  saw,  as   in    a 

aiicays   shown    her    real    temper,    I  flush,  my  whole    married   life    before 

could    have    made    allowance-.       1  me — a  horrible  vista  of   brats    and 

could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  bickerings." 

as  she  makes   up    hers    to   my   not  *' Lovers'       quarrels  I"      said      I, 

having  a  Roman  nose.     We  arc  none  apologetically, 

of  us  perfect,"  '*  Lovers'  '  fiddlesticks,"      he      re- 

*•  E-pecially  some  of  ns,"  I  siiiJ.  plied.       ''  Rickit,    old    fellow,    yoa 

"  As  you  say,  some  of  m.      She's  have    an      irritable    temper ;     take 

of   thy  some,     ril  tell  you  what  it  warning  in  time  and  don't  marry.*' 

is   which   makes    inc    so    uncon]fv)rt*  "  I     won't,"    said    that    nahappy 

able.       For   so    many    years  —  ever  man,  gloomily. 

since  I  can  remember — she  has  only  "At  any  rate  do  not  marry  one 

shown     her     velvet      paws;     now,  of   those  gentle  creatures — they  are 

you'll  own  that  never  once  to  give  lambs    till    the/  get    you    in    their 

a   hint    of  the    claws    looks   euc:[>i-  clutches,  and   then  they're  tigresses, 

ciously  hypocritical,  don't  it'c"  Be  warned  by  me." 

"  Surely    you  must  be  cxairgcrat-  "  I  will." 

ing,"  said  Rackit.  •'  D'ye  think,"  said  Briggs  to  me» 

"  Not    a    bit.      Place  yourself  in  "  I    could    manage    to    put    off  the 

my  position."  match  for  a  few  months?    Suppose 

*'  I  can,  perfectly."  I  were  to  break  my  leg,  now,  woald 
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there  ffe  a  chance  of  her  marrying       *'  What  a  cynic  yon  ore !    If  yon 

some  one  else?"  had   received    such   a   letter  as    this 

*' No,*' said  Racli it, ''it  would  only  but   I    can't    speak    of   it — it 

roupe  her  sympathy  for  you."  throttles    me.     Rackit,    I'm    miser- 
Here  Bob  came  in  to  say  that  a  able." 
messenger  was  below,  wanting  to  see       '*  So  am  I."  , 
Mr.   Briggs.     That  gentleman  went        *'  Not  so  miserable  as  me." 
down  stairs,   leaving   me   alone  with        "Worse." 
Rackit,  who  looked  questions  at  me.           *'  Impossible ;  you  don't  know  what 

*'  This  is  awkward,"  I  said.  it   is  to   love   the   woman   that  jilts 

"  I  thought,"  said  Rackit,  "  Briggs  you." 
had  come  to  dispute  my  claim,  and  I       "  Worse,  I  love  the  woman  who 

had  armed  myself  to  resist  him  fierce-  wont  jilt  me." 

ly.     Instead  of  that,  I  find  him  willing        *'  You   don't  know   what  it  is  to 

.  to  break  his  leg  on  the  chance  of  get-  love    such    an    angel    as     Emily — 

ting  rid  of  her."  an  angel,   if  there  ever  was  one  upon 

Briggs  returned,  crushing  a  note  in  earth." 
his  hand,  and  showing  the  greatest       "You   said   just  now  she  was    a 

agitation.     We  asked   him  anything  tigress.'* 
was  the  matter,  any  bad  news.  *'  So  she  is  I    None  but  a  tigress 

*•  No,'*  he  said, "  nothing.    At  least  would  have  written  such  a  letter." 
nothing  unexpected."  He  caught  up  his  hat,  and  made  for 

*'  You  seem  put  out."    *  the  door. 

"  Yet  I  ought  to  be  jolly — highly        "  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
60.     What  I  wished  for  has  arrived  ;       **  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  to  drown 
and  when  one's  wishes  are   realised,  myself  —  probably  to  the  Corn    Ex- 
one  is  suftposed  to  be  happy."  change.     Good-bye." 

"That's  a  vulgar  error,"  said  Rack-        He  vanished,  leaving  Rackit  tho- 

it.      ''  Only      the    most      superficial  roughly     miserable.     I     have    never 

philosophy     could     propound     such  thought  Herveifs  Meditations  among 

u    view   as   that    happiness    consists  Tonihs  a  lively  work,  but  it  is  gaiety 

in  the  realization  of  our  wishes.     Men  itself  compared  with  the    reflections 

are  asses,  and   don't  know   what  to  which    fell    from  the  once  gay  and 

wish  for !"  flighty    Rackit.     Never    greatly    en- 

*'  I  believe  you're  right."  tranced  by  the  prospect  of  marriage, 

'*  I'm    sure    Tm    right.       Brown  even  with  the  woman  he  loved,  and 

wishes  for  the  command  of   a  ship,  considered  perfect,  it  may  be  guessed 

gets  it,  and  has  his  head  blown    off  that  the  prospect  of  marriage  with 

on  the  first  broadside.     Smith  wishes  a  widow  who  had  her  "  infirmities  of 

Mary    Jane   to   name  the  day ;    she  temper,"  was  far  from  cheering.    The 

names  it,  and  he  never  smiles  again,  grapes  which  hung  so  tempting  when 

It's    always   so.     True    happiness,   I  out  of  reach,  seemed  unpleasantly  un- 

maintain,     consists      in     disappoint-  ripe  now  that  he  had  clambered  with- 

ment.'*  in  reach  of  them. 


CHAPTER   IV. — UOSV  TO   READ   A   LETTER. 

In  silence  Rackit  made  a  cigarette,  in    silence,    thinking    a    great   deal, 

offered  it  to  me,  and  then  set  about  His    mobile  expressive    face   plainly 

making  another  for  himself.     No  one  showed   the  tumult  that  was    going 

feels  the  necessity    of   speech   when  on  within ;   but  as    I  had   no    idea 

a  cigar   is   in   his   mouth,,  and  it  is  what  direction    bis  resolution  would 

very  uncomfortable    to    be   in    com-  take,  I  dared  not  say  a  word  ;  and 

pany  with  a  man,  and  dread  to  say  to  leave  him  in  this  condition  seemed 

anything   lest   it    should  jar  on  his  unfriendly, 

sensitive  feelings ;   bO  we  smoked  on  Oar  silence   was   broken    by   the 
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return    of   Briggs,  who  said,  impa-  "  You  can  be  brutal,  Briggs^-I  know 

tiently,  you   can ;  not  that  you  mean  it,  of 

"  Rackit,  make  me  a  cigarette.    I  course.      She  will    understand    that, 

can't  rest.     I    have  been  WHudering  And  no  doubt  yon  laid  too  much  stress 

about  the  streets  like  a  murderer."  on  a  little  vivacity  in  her  language; 

Rackir,  who  had  just  finished  mak-  she  is  so  vivacious  !" 

ing  one;  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  "Sbei?.     Besides,  if  she  has  a  fault, 

puffed  furiously  as  he  went  to  the  easel  I  never  expected  her  to  be^  quite  per- 

on   which    stood    Mrs.    Beauchamp's  feet." 

portrait.       '  '*  Of  course  not.    A  perfect  woman 

**  Wliat   a  face  she   has!"   he  ex-  would   be  a  monster  —  her  goodness 

claimed.     *•  Look     at    it.     What    a  would  be  an   eternal  reproach.     As 

smile !    Who  could  help  loving  such  a  far  as  I  can  judge — and  Johnson  will 

woman  ?"  tell  you  I'm  no  bad  judge  of  women — 

Rackit  flung  a   glance   at  me,   in  my    experience    is     tolerably    exten- 

which   I  read  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  sive.     Well,   as   far  as   I   can  judgd 

Fpoken  the  words,  '*  He  must  take  her  Mrs.   Beauchainp    combines    all    the 

back  r*  qualities  necessary  to  make  a    man 

*'  Did  you  ever  eee  one  to  compare  happy." 

with  her  ?"  inquired  Briggs.  **  All,  all,"  responded  Briggs. 

"  Never  1"  replied  the  painter.  "  And,  moreover,  let  us  joke  as 
'*  And  I  have  always  said  that  you  we  like  about  marriage,  it  is  the  dear- 
are  a  lucky  dog  —  the  luckiest  of  est  aim  we  have  in*  life,  you 
dogE — to  have  captivated  the  nffec-  know." 
tions  of  such  a  woman.  Johnson  "  That  it  is." 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  always  •*  The  haven  into  which  the  storm- 
eaid  so."  tossed  mariner — and  all  that  kind  of 

• 

•*  Don't!*    groaned  Briggs,  "don't  thing." 

remind  me  of  my  loss  T'  *'  Exactly  my  sentiments." 

'*  Fho !  shes  not  lost."  '*  Well  then,  go   at  once,  and  ask 

*'  She  is  though."  her  forgiveness.      Tell    her  you    re- 

*'You  fancy  so."  gret    the    hastiness    of    your    tem- 

*'  I  know  so."  per " 

"  It's  nothing  but  a  lover's  quarrel  "  Never  !"  said  Briggs,  with  reso- 

— kiss  and  make  up."  lution. 

•'  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  kiss  and  make  "  Madman !" 

up.'*  ♦*I  may  be  road,  I  am  miserable, 

**  What  is  to  prevent  you  ?"  but  I  am  resolved.    We  are  parted 

**  Everything  !"  for  ever." 

*'  Noiibense  !     Who  ever  heard  of  a  "  Now,  don't  be  absurd." 

marriage  being  broken  off  for  a  little  "  Yes,  yes.    It's  easy  to  say,  Don't 

tiff?      VVhy,  my  dear  fellow,  angels  be  absurd.     But  there  are  things  .  .  . 

tiff  sometimes  —  for  the  sake  of  the  this   blow  is  a  heavy  one  .  .  .  but 

making  up  ogain.*'  I  may  confide  in  you  two  .  .  .  dine 

*'I  should  be  glad  enough  to  make  with  me  at  the  club  to-day — you  shall 

up.     For  on  reflection  I  will  confesss  know  all." 

that  it  was  /  who  was  wrong  yester-  '*  Tell  it  at  once,"  said  I. 

day — very  wrong — I  was  hasty.'*  '^  That  woman  has  no  h€att",ex' 

"  No  doubt.     Your  temper  is  pep-  claimed  Briggs.     Then  going  to  her 

pcry,  >ou  know.    I  have  always  said  portrait,    he  apostrophrsed   it,  **  No, 

it  of  you."  you  have  no  heart.    One  can  read 

"  No,  not  generally.      But  yester-  it    in    your    face.     Rackit,  look    at 

day.  perhaps "  this  picture  —  and    then    read    this 

"  Yest»Tday  you  were   hasty — per-  letter." 

haps  a  little  offensive — it  may  be  bra-  Ue    handed    a    crumpled   note  to 

tal "  Rackit,  who    smoothed    it,  read  it, 

"  No,  no,  I  wasn't  at  all  that."  and  returning  it,    said— Well,  upon 
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my  word,  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  spirit.      Let   any   unprejudiced    eye 

in  it."  read  it,  read  it  without  bias,  without 

"You  don't?"    exclaimed  the  as-  anger,  and  it  will  be  found  as  noble 

tonished  Briggs,  throwing  away  the  in  conception  as  it  is  severe  in  its 

end  of  his  cigarette.    "  Johnson  shall  simplicity  of  style," 

jodge.      Listen     to    this."      In    the  Briggs,  somewhat    staggered    by 

driest  tone  imaginable  he  began  to  this  unexpected,  and  to  him,  incom- 

read  :  ^^John  /"  prehensible,    vffiw    of    the    matter, 

"Well,  your  name  is  John,    isn*t  looked  at  me.     Fortunately  I  have 

it?    You  would't  have  her  gay  Mr.  great    command    over    my    counten- 

Smythe  Briggs  ?"  ance,  and  did  not  explode  in  a  loud 

♦'  You  think  that  a  proper  begin-  Homeric  guffaw, 

ning,  do  you  ?"  "  Only      profound    feeling,^*    con- 

*'  She  might  have  said  5^ir,"  re-  tinued  Rackit,  •*  ever  expreses  it- 
plied  Rackit.     "  Don't  let  us  be  un-  self  simply." 

just.      John  is    simple,   affectionate,  "But  where  is  the  feeling  here?" 

comes  from    the   heart.      I  may  be  asked  Briggs. 

wrong,  and  I  don't  know  what  John-  "  Where  ?"  "replied  Rackit.     "  In 

eon  thinks,  but  there  seems  to  me  every  phrase.    Listen,  while  I  read." 

(under  the  circumstances,  observe !)  He    took  the    letter,  and,   throwing 

something    very    touching     in    that  a   subdued  reticent    tenderness    into 

simple  John,      It    is  worth    a  hun-  his  voice,    which   did  honour  to  his 

dred  phrases  such  as  dearest  petj  or  talents  as  an  actor,  he   began  :    "  It 

my  own  Tootles^  would  he  wrong  to  continue  in  error. 

''And  perhaps  you  say  as   much  Do  you   not  feel  the  selective  deli- 

to  what    follows."      He    then  read,  cacy    of   that    word  error?     Then, 

severely:    ''When  people  find  they  too,  the  phrase:  Let  us  part!    No 

have  made  a  mistake,  they  are  bound,  shrieks  —  no      reproaches  —  all      is 

by  every  consideration,  not  to  con-  severely   calm,    like   the  expressions 

tinue  in  it,  but,  if  possible,  to  repair  of  a  Roman  matron." 

it     We  made  a  mistake    in   fancy-  "But  go  on,"  said  Briggs;  *'you 

ing    our  natures   suited  each  other,  see,  she  adds,  "  We  were  to  he  mar- 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  continue  ried  shortly.      Our  marriage  is  now 

in  this  error.     Let  us  part."  impossible.' 

Briggs  here  looked  at  us  as  much  '^  There  again  !  After  the  calm 
as  to  say,  AYhat  do  you  think  of  statement  of  the  fact,  her  heart  be- 
that  ?  As  what  I  thought  was  very  gins  to  swell,  in  spite  of  herself, 
unequivocal,  I  was  silent ;  but  and  in  brief  sentences  —  each  sen^ 
Rackit  broke  forth  :  tence    a    sob  —  she    says,    looking 

"  Well,  never  did  I  hear  a  more  tenderly  ba  ckwrds.    We  were  to  hje 

dignified,    and    at    the    same    time  married     shortly.      Then      sorrow- 

touching,  accent  of  a  wounded  heart,  ingly  she  remembers,   Our  marriage 

How  free  it   is    from  rhodomontade,  is  now  impossible.     Really,  the  tears 

and  from  sophistry !    She  throws  no  gather  to  my  eyes  as  I  read  this." 

blame  on  you,  observe!    Not  a  syl-  Briggs  was  moved   but  not    con- 

lable.      She  doesn't    say    that    you  vinced. 

showed    yourself   coarse,    tytannical,  *'  You    certainly    have    a  way  of 

violent,  brutal "  reading  it,"  he  said,  "  which  wasn't 

*'  Because  I  didn't  I"  at  all   mine.     But  listen  to  this  :   / 

*'  Yes,  yes,  you  did  ;  you  confessed  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  nature 

as  much  not  long  ago.      Besides,  I'm  to  suit  your  own,  hui  you  are  free 

sure  you  were — you  must  have  been  to  try.     Henceforth  we  can  only  he 

— you  were  angry,  and  anger  is  al-  friends.     You  will  only  see  me  when 

ways  blind."  united  with  another. — Emily." 

**  I   don't    care  what  I  was,  that  *' Of  course,"  said  Rackit,  **if  you 

letter's  plain  enough."  persist  in  throwing  that  accent  into 

'<  Quite  plain,  if  read   in  another  it,  you  may  read  hatred  in  the  ten- 
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derest  confession  of  love.  What  all  depends  on  the  accent.  When 
does  she  really  say  ?  Why,  that  she  a  Erencbman  calls  his  wife  '  his  cab- 
fears  yon  cannot  find  a  woman  bage,'  the  accent  makes  it  palatable." 
worthy  of  you ;  but  you  are  free  to  *'  You  almost  persuade  me.  The 
seek  one ;  she  will  not  be  an  obstacle  fact  is,  I  should  like  to  be  persuaded.^' 
to  your  happiness,  she  will  with-  "Go  home;  read  the  letter  over 
draw  into  privacy  with  her  grief "  in  the  spirit  I  have  suggested,  and 

'*  Pho !  she  talks  ^f  marrying  an-  it  will  soon  be  clear  to  ^ou  that  you 

other  r*  will  only  need  to  make  the  proper 

"  You  misinterpret  again  ;  read  advances — to  apologise  for  your  con- 
it  properly,  thus :  You  will  only  see  duct,  and  ask  for  a  reconciliation-^ 
me  when  united  with  another  Emily,  telling  her  that  life  can  have  no 
It*8  as  clear  as  day,  that  she  re-  happiness  for  you  without  her — 
fers  to  your  marriage,  should  you  alluding  darkly  to  your  black-band- 
find  a  woman  worthy  of  you.  Then  led  razor  —  and  she  will  quickly 
— when  you  are  happy — when  her  made  it  up,  trust  me." 
presence  can  no  longer  be  an  intru-  "  He  gives  you  good  advice " 
sion — as   a   friend   you  will  see  her  said  I. 

again.      Observe    further,    that  here  *'  I'll    think    of  it,"  said    Briggs, 

the      letter     ends.       Emotion     has  and  departed. 

reached    its    climax — the  pen  drops  When  the    street-door  had   fairly 

from  her  hand."  closed  upon  him,  we  both  gave  vent 

"  He  has  a  way  of  reading,  hasn^t  to  our  long  pent-up  laughter.     But 

he,  Johnson  ?"  Rackit     speedily      became     serious 

"  Why,     yes,"     I    replied,     *'  but  again, 

then  you   know  everything   depends  "  Only  the  left  wing    is    routed," 

on  the  accent.     It's  the  tone  which  said   he.      '*I  have  still  the  widow 

makes    the    music,     not    the    notes,  to  fight.    If  I  can  manage  to  pick 

Suppose  I  say  to  a  woman,  *  You're  a  decent  quarrel  with  her,  she  will 

a   pretty   creature'  —  that's    an  un-  perhaps    be  ready  to  welcome  back 

mistakable  gallantry ;    but  if   I  say  the    repentant  Briggs.    It's   a  tick- 

the      same     words     with      another  lish  business  though.      I  can^t  tell 

emphasis,  *  You're  a  pretty  creature,'  her    plump    that    I  don't    want    to 

it's  a  sarcasm."  marry    her,  especially    after    having 

*•  Of   course,"    interposed    Rackit.  sworn  that  I  loved   her  better  than 

"  A  woman  may  call  you  a  wretch^  life.      But  I  suppose  it's  possible  to 

and  mean  that   you  are  a   darling :  get  up  a  quarrel  if  one  is  bent  on  it" 


CHAPTER  V. — THE  SECOND  BLOW  BEGINS  THE  QUARREL. 

Considering  how  easily  two  people  ready  enough  to  strike,  but  if  your 

quarrel     about     foolish    trifles,    and  adversary  won't  put  up  his  guard, 

misinterpret    phrases    or    actions,    it  you  are    shamed   into  not   striking, 

is    remarkable    that     there    should  You  may  even  lash  yourself  into  a 

ever  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  rage,  and  strike ;    but,  suppose  the 

good   *' row,"  when    one  of  the  an-  blow    i^    not    returned?    you   then 

tagonists  desires  it.     If   those  who  learn    that   it    is    the    second   blow 

love  and  respect  each  other  quarrel  which  begins  the  quarrel, 

and    regret    to    do    so,    surely    one  Rackit  found  himself  in  this  posi- 

would   think  it  must  be  very  easy  tion.      The  widow  informed  him  of 

to  quarrel  when   there  is  any  desire  her  having   broken   off  her   engage- 

forit?    Yet,  I  appeal  to  the  expe-  ment  with  Briggs;   and  he  received 

rience  of   every   middle  aged  reader,  the  intelligence  with  the  most  miti- 

whether    he    has     not    occasionally  gated  rapture.      But  she  refused  to 

found  it  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  see    this,    and    accepted    his    feeble 

to  pick  a  quarrrel.      You  may  be  excuses.      When    he    said     he    was 
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deep    in    meditation,    she    inquired  "That  would  be  a  very  different 

if    it    was    respecting    their    tubare  naatter,  you  know." 

lot  ?  "  Eh  !"  said  Rackit.  quickly. 

**  No,"  said  he,   *'I  was  meditat-  '*  In  a  husband,"  she  replied,  with 

ing    on    my    great     picture  —  the  diabolical    coaxingness,    "  my    confi- 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,"  deuce    would    necessarily    be    abso- 

With    playful  reproach    she    said,  lute." 

"  I  thought  a  lover  would  have  had  The    claws    were   shown,    but    it 

other  objects  of  meditation.*'  was  clear  they  were  not  prepared  to 

**  But  I  am  an  artist — and  artists,  scratch— just  yet. 

you  know,  are  always  self-absorbed."  '*  You   turn  from    me.     Look  me 

•*  Women  do  not  like  that  —  and  in  the  eyes,  Charles." 

I  warn  you,  I  am  a  very  woman."  He  felt  that  if  he  looked  he  was 

"  NT)t  a  tyrant,  I  hope,"  he  said,  lost ;    so  he  didn't.    But   she    took 

coldly.  him    by    the   shoulders   and    turned 

"  No,"  she  replied,  tenderly  plac-  him  round.    Their  eyes  met.    Hers 

ing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ^'  a  slave."  were  so  blue,  so  tender,  so  bewitch- 

Rackit    mentally    observed     that  ing,  that    it  was  all  over  with  his 

this  was  the  velvet  of  which  Briggs  resolution.     A  quarrel  was  hopeless, 

complained.  After  an  infinite  amount  of  lover's 

"  You  must  make  me  a  sharer  in  prattle,   which    I    need    not    repeat, 

all  your  thoughts,"  she  said,  *'  and  they    were    on    the    best    of   terms, 

in  all  your  cares."  when    Bob    came    in    to    gay    that 

''  Impossible  —  an      artist      can  Charlotte  insisted  on  speaking  with 

never "  him. 

*'  Have    a    care  1     Remember    I  He    stepped    into    the    adjoining 

shall  have  a  right  to  know.     As  a  room,  and  there  had  to  encounter  a 

wife,  I  may  insist.'^                              ,  young    woman    who    seemed    by   no 

Here    was    an    opening ;    and    he  means  indisposed  to  quarrel, 

seized  it.  "  Mr.    Rackit,  sir,"  she    said,    *•  I 

"  My  dearest    creature,  let  us  be  wishes  to  know  this :  Am  I  to  sit, 

perfectly  frank   with   each  other.    I  or  not  ?" 

must    tell    you,    beforehand,    that    I  *'  Yes,    yes,    of    course ;    but    not 

shall  admit    of  no    insistance;    and  yet." 

that  on  the  merest  trifles  I  pretend  "  Because  Vm  tired  of  waiting." 

to  have  entirely  my  own  way."  "  Yery  well,    then,    my  dear,    go 

" Do  you  revolt  already  ?"  home." 

"  Yes,"    he    said,    trying    to    get  "  But  I  don't  want  to    go   home 

angry,  "  already  and   always.     It  is  with  a  flea  in  my  ear." 

necessary  to  be  plain  at  the  outset.  "  Then    remove   the   flea,   and   go 

I  never  could,  and  I  never  will,  yield  home  without  it." 

to  a  woman's  caprices."  **  But   I   don't  want   to  go  till  I 

Here  was    a  blow  well  delivered  have    sit.    It  was    settled  I    should 

from    his  left ;    and  he    expected    a  sit.    My   family  knows    I'm  to  sit  ; 

rejoinder.     She  looked  a  little  stag-  and  sit  I  will." 

gered  ;     but    taking    his    unwilling  ''  So  you  shall ;  but  not  now." 

hand,  said  :  "  I    dare    say,    indeed  ;    not    now 

"  Well,  then,    it    is  /  who    must  means  never." 

yield."  "  You    foolish    girl,   I    tell  you  I 

It   was   clear   to    him    that   tTutt  want  you   to    sit,   but    it    must    be 

match  wouldn't  light.  some    other    day  ;    I'm    particularly 

"With  very  bad  grice,"  she  con-  engaged  just  now,  and  as  you  don't 

tinned,    *'  could    I    even    seem     to  want    to    wait,    go    home.     If   you 

thwart  the  man  who  was  soon  to  be  don't  want  to  go  home,  wait." 

my  husband."  "  I  want  to   sit,  and  don't  want 

•*  And    if  he  were   already  your  to  wait     Do  you  never  find  yonr- 

husband  ?"  self  between  two  stools,  sir  ?" 
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"  Often,   my  dear,  but  I  only  sit  "  Not  he.'» 

on  one."  "•  He    deep,    I    assure    you.      His 

**  That's  it — I  want  to  sit  on  one."  love    is    immense !      He    was    here 

Several    minutes    were    passed    in  jost  now,  and  his  grief  at  the  idea 

trying    to    persuade    Charlotte    that  of  losicg    you   was    so    pathetic,  so 

she  was  not  ill-used;   she  began  to  heart-rending  —  that,    to  confess  the 

cry ;    this  made    Rackit    impatient ;  simple  truth,  I   felt  ashamed  of  my 

and  by  the  time  he  had  got  rid    of  position.     I  felt  that  I  had  no  right 

her,     and    re-entered    his    painting-  to  inflict  on  a  human  being  so  great 

room,  he  was  in    an   impatient   and  a  wrong  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 

irritable  frame  of  mind.  woman  he  adored." 

What  should  await  him  here  but  Mrs.  Beauchamp  raised  her  hand- 

a  scene  with    the  widow,   who  had  kerchief  to  her  eyes  and  said,  almost 

heard  a   female  voice  in   anger  and  sobbing,  "You  felt  that  ?" 

tears,  and  who  began  to  form  ugly  A    bright    gleam    danced    before 

suspicions  of  the  morality  of  her  in-  him.       He    had    evidently    touched 

tended  husband  ;  and   these  she   be-  the    right    chord    at    last.    Women 

gan  very  plainly  to  intimate  to  him.  are  so  sentimental  I 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  patient-  "  Yes,"  he    said,   "  so    profoundly 

ly  to  such  nonsense,  even  had  he  no  did   I   feel  it,  that  I  began  to  ask 

secret    desire    to    quarrel    with     the  myself  whether  it   would    not  be  a 

widow ;   and  when  he  had  brought  nobler    part    to    sacrifice    my    own 

her    to    something    like    an    explicit  happiness  —  to  relinquish   my  claim 

avowal  of  jealousy,  he  said  quickly  :  —  and    to    be    content    with    that 

"  Then    am  I   to    understand  you  proudest    of    emotions,    the    prefer- 

are  of  a  jealous  temper  ?"  ence    of   another's   welfare    to   your 

"  Do  I  not  love?"  she  answered.  own." 

*'  No    evasions.      Speak    plainly.  ,    "  Noble,  noble    fellow !"  she   sob- 

Because    it    is    requisite    that    you  bed. 

should  know  beforehand,  that  I  am  His  heart  bounded.      The  success 

one  of  those  who  hate  jealousy,  and  was  as  great  as  it  was  unexpected, 

think    it    monstrous,    ridiculous,   in-  He    blessed    the    sentimental    nature 

supportable."  of  woman,  and  continued  : 

*'  Then  for  your   sake,"  she    said,  "  Yes,  Emily,  I  thought  this,  and 

submissively,    '*I    will    cure    myself  I    feel    it   still.    Much    as  I  should 

of  it."  rejoice  to   call   you    mine,  I   feel    it 

It  was  plain  :  she  was  a  demon  would    be    nobler,    better,   wiser,  to 

in    crinoline ;    and    she    would    not  give  you  up." 

quarrel.  "  Noble  creature  1"  she  exclaimed, 

"You    will    learn    to    correct    all  removing     the     handkerchief     from 

your   bachelor    habits  when  we  are  her   radiant   face.    "You    make    me 

married."  love    you    more.      By    those    words 

'*  Perhaps.      And     yet     no     one  you  have  riveted  for  ever  the  bonds 

knows.     Bad    habits    cling    to    one  which  bind  me  to  you." 

like  a  damp  shirt.    I  almost  fear  I  It  was  no  use.     She  would  have 

shall  never  change."  him,  and    his    struggles  were    vain. 

"Then  I  must  learn  to  accommo-  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  Nemesis,  in 

date  myself  to  them,  for  I  shall  at  any  the  form   of  a  widow,  had   attached 

rate  be  always  certain  of  one  thing."  herself  to  his  life.     It  was — 

'!  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^?.^  "  Venus  toute  enti6re  k  sa  proie  attach^e." 
*'  Your  love." 

"  Strionsly,  do  you  think  love  of  And  he  had  nothing  left  but  to  re- 
such  supreme  importance  ?"  sign   himself.     Either  she  could  not, 

*'  The  one  important  thing  in  life."  or  she   would   not,   understand   him ; 

**Then  why   did  you    not    marry  one  alternative  was  as  fatjil   as  the 

Briggs,  who  adores  you  ?"  other. 
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CHAPTER   VI. — ANOTHER  LETTER. 

A  man  more  thoroughly  worried  end  of  his  pen,  drew  figures  on  his 
and  beaten  I  never  saw  than  poor  blotting  -  book,  but  could  not  get 
Rackit  when  I  called  on  him  half  beyond  *^  My  dear  Mrs.  Beanchamp." 
an  hour  after.  All  his  passion  for  Presently  he  rose^  and  lighted  a 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  seemed  vanished,  cigarette,  and  then  walked  up  and 
or  rather  to  have  become  changed  down  the  room,  in  gloomy  medita- 
into  a  savage  irritation.  He  blamed  tion.  Occasionally  a  thought  seemed 
himself;  but,  as  usual,  the  re-  to  inspire  him,  and  he  sat  down  ; 
preaches  he  heaped  upon  his  own  but  when  he  came  to  express  the 
conduct  were  strong  in  expression  thought  in  words,  it  seemed  utterly 
but  mild  in  feeling.  It  was  upon  inapplicable,  so  he  threw  down  his 
her  head  that  the  bitter  vials  were  pen,  and  resumed  his  walk, 
emptied.  She  was  a  designing  **  Tell  a  fellow  what  to  say,"  he 
hypocrite  ;  a  demon  incarnate.  He  at  last  said  despairingly  to  me.  And 
didn't  know  what  vices  might  not  I  began  to  help  him.  We  ham- 
be  concealed  beneath  that  soft  ex-  mered  out  a  letter  together  ;  but  it 
terior.  Why  did  she  wish  to  marry  seemed  so  lame  and  tame  that  we 
him  ?  why  persist  in  wishing  it,  both  felt  it  wouldn't  do.  We  tried 
when  it  was  so  palpable  to  the  again,  but  with  no  greater  success, 
dullest  mind  that  he  didn't  wish  it  ?  "I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  ex- 
He  had  no  wealth  to  tempt  her  ;  claimed  at  length,  "  I  shall  cut  and 
he  had  no  rank  ;  he  had  no  fame —  run.  I'll  pack  up  and  go  to  Borne, 
as  yet  ;  he  had  not  anything  re-  1  want  to  see  Rome ;  and  when  she 
markable  in  the  way  of  personal  hears  that  I  have  quitted  Engltnd 
attractions  ;  what  then  could  she  without  informing  her  of  my  inten- 
eee  in  him  ?  It  was  clear  she  had  tion,  it  will  be  a  delicate  way  of 
some  sinister  motive.  Briggs  was  letting  her  know  that  Pve  changed 
a  better  match,  yet  Briggs  had  been  my  mind.  She  will  despise  me, 
thrown  overboard  ?  Why  was  this  ?  perhaps,  and  abuse  me,  for  certain  ; 
Some  horrible  design  must  be  hid-  but  better  that  than  that  she  should 
den  here.  marry  me." 

I  suggested  that  he  should  write       "  Better  still,"    said    I,    suddenly 

her  a  plain   letter  avowing  that  he  illuminated,  **  if  you   were  to   write 

,was  by  nature  unfit  for  the  quiet  of  her  precisely  the  same  letter  which 

domestic  life,   and  unequivocally  ex-  she  wrote    to  Briggs  ;    I   remember 

pressing  his    sense  of     the    mistake  the  words  perfectly." 
which  he  had  made  in  ever  imagin-        "  By  George  !  what  a  good  idea  !" 
ing  that  he  could  settle  down.    *'  You        "  She    cannot    take    exception  to 

told  her  she  was  a  beam  of  sunshine,  her    own    sentiments    in    her    own 

and  now  you  can  hint  to  her  that  words,  you  know.     If  it  was  justifi- 

in  an  atelier  it  is  necessary  to  let  able  in  her  to  throw  Briggs  over  as 

the  blinds  down    to    keep  the  sun-  she  did,  she  can  never  pretend  that 

shine  out."  you  are  not  equally  justified  ;    and 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said  ;  and  he  sat  by  using  her  very  expressions  you 

down  to  write.    But  it  is  no  easy  escape  all  cavil." 
matter  to  write    on  such  subjects  ;       "  Say  no  more.    The  thing  is  per- 

still  less  easy  is  it  to  tell  a  woman  feet.     Johnson,  you're  a  genius.     I 

whom    you    have    sworn    that    yoa  never    thought    so    before ;    bat    in 

adore,  how  impossible  it  is  that  yoa  you     common     sense     amoants     to 

can  have  been  in  your  right  senses  genius." 

when  yoa  swore  it     Rackit   thrust       In  a  few  minutes  the  letter  was 

his    disengaged    hand    through    his  written,  sealed,  and   despatched    by 

redandant  locks,  bit  reflectively  the  Bob. 
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Backit  was  now  Id  an  oproarioos  have  escaped  the  marriage,  be  was 

state.     He  punched  me  in  the  ribs,  deeply  vexed  at   having  been  made 

and  called   me  his  best  friend.    He  ridiculous.                                 i 

sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice  A  che  la  He    called    on    Mrs.     Beaucbamp 

morte    ognora^   and  threw  such  fer-  that    very    afternoon,  and    received 

vour   into    Addio^    Leonora,    addiOy  from  the  bewitching  widow  an  ex- 

that  one  might  have  imagined  him  planation  which  was  a  reproof, 

to  be  a  Mario — in  a  greatcoat.  "  My  dear  Mr.   Backit,"  she  said, 

In  the  very  height  of  this  excite-  "  for  some  days  you  made  vehement 

ment,    Briggs    arrived,  face    flushed,  love  to  me.     Don't  deny  it.     You 

eyes  sparkling,  hair  damp  with  per-  knew  you  did  ;    yet   you  knew  all 

splration.  the  while  that  I  was  engaged  to  Mr. 

"  My    dear     fellows,"      he     said,  Briggs  —  yonr    friend    and    my   old 

exultingly,    "  I'm    so    glad    to   find  playmate.       I    tried  quietly  to  call 

you    both    here.     Only  think  I    you  you  to  order,  but  in  vain.      Now, 

remember  that  letter  I  showed  you  I   was  certain  that  you  really  cared 

from   Mrs.    Beauchamp?     Well — all  nothing  for  me." 

a  flam  !     It's  the  First  of  April  I   she  *'  Oi),  Mrs.  Beaucbamp  I" 

has  been  making  April  fools  of  us. '  "  You    didn't,    so    don't    pretend 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  you  did.    I  knew  enough  of  you  to 

*'  Fact      Look  here.      When  she  be  sure    that  the  attraction  lay  in 

sent  the  letter  here  by  a  messenger  the    fruit     being     forbidden.      The 

—  the  one  I  read  to  you  —  she  sent  whitn  suddenly  seized  me  of  putting 

this    other    to    iny    club  :    Listen,"  your  sincerity  to  the  test,  and  the 

and  he  read  aloud,  **  *  Dearest  John,  licence  of  All  Fools'  Day  suggested 

at  the    time  I   write    this    note    to  the  means." 

you,  I  send  another,  and  a  very  dif-  **  But,  suppose  you  had  been  mis- 

fe7}$nt  one,  to  you   by  messenger  at  taken  ?" 

Mr.  Rackifs      If  that  seem   incom-  **  Then,     I     confess,     my     prank 

prehensibie  to  you,  look  at  the  date  would  have  placed  me  in  a  serious 

and  all   will  be  explained.     If    the  position. '  But  I   was  quite  safe.    1 

date  does    not  enlighten  you,  come  knew  with  whom  I  was  playing.    I 

for    consolation    to    yours,  ever    af-  knew  that,  if   volatile  and  thougbt- 

fectionately — Emily  Beauchamp.' "  less,    he    was,    and     would     always 

I  congratulated  him,  and  thought  prove  himself — a  gentleman. 

that  Backit  also  would  be  overjoyed  ;  He  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and 

but  to  my  Burprise  I  read  an  expres-  pronounced  her  an  angel.    But  from 

sion   of    deep    mortification    on    his  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  beard 

features  ;    and    then    it  occurred   to  him    mention    the    name    of    Mrs. 

me  that,  glad  as  he  certainly  was  to  Smythe  Briggs. 
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A  NEW  style  of  historical  composi-  of  inventiDg  dialogues  or  speeches, 
tioQ  has  sprung  up  io  England.  It  his  narrative  necessarily  assumed  a 
dates,  we  believe,  from  Carlyle's  somewhat  monotonous  form.  This 
History  of  the  French  Revolution —  lent  itself  very  readily  to  discussion 
at  least,  this  is  still  the  roost  con-  or  controversy,  and  the  historian 
spicnous  example  of  it.  It  claims  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  much 
to  be  both  more  imaginative  and  the  essayist.  In  this  later  type,  the 
more  truthful,  more  pictorial,  and  historian  constructs  his  own  narra- 
yet  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  tive  in  great  measure  out  of  the  very  ' 
the  severest  canons  of  historical  cri-  words  which  the  dead  have  spoken 
ticism.  than  that  of  our  Hames,  or  written.  He  builds  up  in  hie 
our  Gibbons,  and  our  Robertsons,  own  structure,  in  the  very  walls  he 
It  obtains  its  end  chiefly  by  large  himself  is  raising,  whole  fragments 
quotations  from  contemporary  an-  taken  from  contemporary  annals ; 
nals ;  by  reproducing  the  very  words,  and  whereas  the  classical  writers  of 
if  possible,  of  eyewitnesses,  or  of  antiquity  thought  themselves  at 
the  very  actors  in  the  scene  ;  of  re-  liberty  to  coin  speeches,  and  put 
viving  for  ns,  from  the  same  sources,  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead, 
the  minutest  details  of  the  scene  he  finds  himself  in  a  condition  to 
itself,  the  place,  the  season  of  the  animate  his  narrative  by  the  far 
year,  the  dress,  the  manners.  It  more  legitimate  expedient  of  record- 
demands  of  the  writer  that  he  ing  the  very  words  reported  to  have 
should  have  both  imagination  and  fallen  from  their  lips.  Without  recnr- 
philosophy  ;  imagination,  because  ring  to  the  dangerous  privilege  of  n  - 
it  is  only  one  who  bias  something  of  vention,  he  can  lay  before  us  a  nanra-  ' 
the  poet's  eye  who  can  select  such  tive  which  shall  satisfy  all  the  claims 
quotations  as  will  bring  the  picture  of  the  imagination, 
or  the  person  vividly  before  the  When  Walter  Scott  startled  the 
reader  ;  and  philosophy,  because  world  by  his  historical  novels,  it 
without  the  power  to  seize  on  great  was  not  unfrequently  remarked  that 
generalisations,  and  to  review  from  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  novel- 
some  elevated  point  the  turbulent  ist  to  revive  for  us  those  popularly 
current  of  human  passions  and  hu-  interesting  details  which  our  grave 
man  events,  the  most  vivid  pictures  historians  had  neglected.  What 
and  most  interesting  details  would  they  had  passed  over  without  re- 
afford  little  instruction  —  would  be  gard,  or  had  been  unable  to  find 
hardly  more  valuable  in  the  page  of  room  for  in  their  stately  pages  —  de- 
the  historian  than  in  the  page  of  the  tails  of  dress,  manners,  and  the 
novelist.  like  —  had  been  appropriated   by  this 

In    the    older    type    of    historical  great    master    of   fiction.      To   him 

composition,    the    contemporary    an-  had    devolved    the    vivid    narrative 

nals,    letters,  records,  reported    con-  which  stirs  the  passions,  which  ex- 

versations,  whatever  they  might  be,  cites  curiosity,  which   repeoples  the 

had    passed  through  the  alembic  of  blank  past  with  the  previous  gener- 

the  writer's  mind,  and  were  fashion-  ations  of   mankind.      The   professed 

ed  or  moulded  into  his  own  stately  historian,    it    was    said,    had   grown 

or  eloquent  periods.    Not  venturing  more  and  more  didactic  and  contro- 

to  take  the  licence  which  the  and-  versial  ;    he  was  for  ever  weighing 

ent   historian    permitted    to  himself,  evidence,    discussing    principles,    de- 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the 
Synod  of  Bori ;  with  a  full  view  of  the  English-Dutch  struggle  against  Spain,  and  of 
the  origin  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  L.  Motley,  D.C.L., 
&c.     2  vols.  8vo.     John  Murray,  London. 
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terminiog  the  credibility  of  the  nar-  records  themselves,  by  reading  them 
rative,  or  caDvassiog  the  motives  of  in  an  imaginative  spirit,  and  by  ex- 
the  actors  ;  the  narrative  itself  was  tracting  from  them  whatever  was 
the  least  part  of  bis  history,  and  most  vital  and  characteristic.  Id- 
when  he.  did  narrate,  it  was  rather  stead  of  a  few  quotations  throwo 
with  the  caution  of  a  judge  who  into  the  appendix,  the  narrative 
rams  up  the  evidence  of  conflict-  itself  should  be  animated  by  the 
ing  witnesses,  than  with  the  vigour  very  words  that  had  been  spoken 
of  one  who  might  be  supposed  to  or  written  in  the  past.  There  should 
have  been  an  eyewitness  himself,  again  be  life  in  the  page,  but  a  life 
The  once  living  men  and  women  it  restored  by  the  industry,  not  due 
was  left  for  the  novelist  to  bring  be-  to  the  creative  imagination,  of  the 
fore  us,  clad  in  their  ancient  cos-  historian.  The  true  romance  of 
tume,  moving  and  speaking  in  their  history  is  again  presented  to  us,  and 
own  system  of  manners,  and  stirred  this  by  a  process  in  strict  accordance 
with  veritable  human  passions,  with  the  requisitions  of  a  most 
''  Good  histories/'  said  an  eminent  critical  age.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
critic,  destined  himself  to  become,  grand  historical  painting  that  is  set 
a  few  years  later,  our  most  eminent  before  us,  where  the  drapery  and 
historian,  —  '*  good  histories,  in  the  attitude,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  the  scene  are  the  invention  of  the 
not.  But  we  have  good  historical  artist,  but  rather  an  elaborate  mo- 
romances,  and  good  historical  essays,  saic,  every  fragment  of  which  has  been 
The  imagination  and  the  reason,  if  painfully  collected  from  such  remaios 
we  may  use  a  legal  metaphor,  have  of  the  past  as  have  descended  to 
made  partition  of  a  province  of  liter-  us. 

ature  of  which  they  were  formerly  Apparently  no  expedient  could 
seiied  per  my  et  per  tout;  and  now  be  more  complete  or  satisfactory. 
they  hold  their  respective  portions  in  What  better  can  be  had  than  the 
severalty,  instead  of  holding  the  whole  very  words  or  letters  of  the  actors 
in  common."  themselves,  or  their  contemporaries  ? 
Lord  Macaulay,  when  he  wrote  But  a  little  reflection  will  reveal  to 
thus  in  his  review  of  Hallam,  was  us  that  this  method  of  writing  his- 
already  contemplating  the  glorious  tory  has  no  signal  advantage  over 
enterprise  he  bad  planned  for  him-  that  in  which  the  historian  pours 
self,  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  and  out,  as  from  himself,  an  unbroken 
giving  the  world  a  history  which  stream  of  narration.  For,  in  both, 
should  compete  with  the  novel  in  we  must  finally  depend,  for  the  im- 
the  charm  of  its  narrative.  This  he  pression  we  receive  of  any  character 
accomplished,  however,  by  infusing  or  event,  upon  the  point  of  view 
an  unexampled  vigour  and  a  quite  which  the  author  has  himself  de- 
marvellous  eloquence  into  the  old  cided  on.  It  is  that  estimate  which 
type  of  HutiQe  and  Kobertson.  he  himself  has  drawn  from  the 
Others,  even  while  this  criticism  perusal  of  conflicting  evidence  that 
was  being  penned,  were  bent  on  determines  the  nature  and  tenor  of 
attaining  the  same  result  by  a  dif-  his  quotations.  Herein  lies  the 
ferent  method.  Not  content  with  spirit  of  selection  which  must  pre- 
drawing  their  materials  from  con-  side  over  his  labours.  In  order 
temporary  annals,  they,  by  a  bolder  that  there  should  be  any  consistent 
use  of  these,  and  by  apt  quotations,  portraiture,  or  any  intelligible  nar- 
would  make  the  past,  so  to  speak,  rative,  there  must  be  this  selection, 
describe  itself.  The  historian  should  To  give  us  all  the  record,  to  quote 
again  be  put  in  possession  of  both  largely  from  all  conflicting  witnesses, 
provinces,  of  reason  and  of  imagi-  would  be  to  write  no  history  at  all. 
nation,  and  should  again  be  seised  And  when  we  enter  on  periods  of 
of  them  per  my  et  per  tout.  This  strife  and  faction — and  all  important 
should  be  done  by  reanimating  the  epochs  of  modern    history  are   die- 
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tiognished  by  this  conflict  of  parties  a  continaons  narrative  given  in  the 
— contemporary  annals  are  so  much  words  of  the  author,  has  also  its 
at  variance  that  it  is  often  at  the  advantages ;  it  may  be  combined 
option  of  the  selector  to  paint  the  with  equal  candour  and  discrimina- 
same  man  either  as  a  hero  or  a  tion  ;  and  in  both  cases  we  are 
criminal,  as  one  acting  strenuously  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  histo- 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  rian,  and  must  depend  on  the  con- 
sacrificing  his  country  for  some  sor-  elusions  which  he  himself  has  ar- 
did  end  of  personal  ambition.  We  rived  at  after  the  perusal  of  much 
will  give  the  historian  credit  for  contradictory  evidence.  You  say 
having  formed  his  own  judgment  that  the  writer  who  commits  him- 
after  a  candid  perusal  of  the  whole  self  to  the  current  of  his  own  elo- 
evidence ;  but,  having  once  made  up  quent  narration,  may  easily  be 
his  mind  on  the  nature  of  the  facts  tempted  to  exaggerate  what  is  ef- 
and  the  men  he  has  to  deal  with,  it  fective,  to  suppress  what  would 
is  this  final  judgment  which  will  interfere  with  dramatic  interest,  to 
colour  the  narative  for  us,  whether  play  with  paradox,  to  deal  out  un- 
it flows  uninterruptedly  from  his  Bparing  satire,  or  graceful  and  unin- 
own  pen,  or  is  largely  composed  of  terrupted  eulogy.  This  is  true;  but, 
the  very  language  of  contemporaries,  on  the  other  hand  the  writer  who 
Nor  does  the  habit  of  citing  con-  trusts  much  to  the  quotations  he 
temporary  authorities  necessarily  intersperses  in  his  narrative,  is 
control  even  a  wayward  spirit  of  under  a  subtle  temptation  to  read 
favouritism.  No  history  is  built  his  authorities  for  the  sake  of  what 
up  more  largely  of  quotation  than  may  be  quaint,  graphic,  or  in  some 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution^  and  it  way  interesting  to  his  reader.  He 
has  never  been  remarked  that  this  reads  to  quote  as  well  as  to  determine 
method  of  composition  has  interfer-  his  own  opinion,  and  is  not  unlike- 
ed  with  the  bold  or  capricious  ly  to  relax  his  critical  canon  in 
judgments  of  the  writer.  With  him,  favour  of  what  adds  an  interest  to 
for  instance,  Robespierre  is  an  his  page.  This  search  for  the  pic- 
entire  odious  character,  Danton  a  turesque  may  lead  astray,  even 
great  man  of  somewhat  rude  forma-  amongst  the  musty  records  of  the 
tion.  How  easy  for  him,  or  for  Tower  or  the  State  Paper  OflSce. 
another  to  reverse  the  characters,  The  style  of  historical  composi- 
and,  with  the  most  scrupulous  ad-  tion  we  have  been  describing  has 
herance  to  contemporary  authorities,  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
to  portray  Robespierre  as  the  politi-  History  of  England  and  by  Mr. 
cal  enthusiast,  of  narrow  intellect,  Motley  in  that  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
perhaps,  but  of  genuine  fanaticism  public.  Both  quote  largely  —  both 
— a  political  zealot :  and  to  contrast  encumber  their  pages,  we  think, 
him  favourably  with  Danton,  the  with  too  many  extracts  from  their 
passionate  man  of  the  people,  head-  authorities.  This  is  felt  and  re- 
strong  himself,  and  tossed  upon  the  gretted  morQ  especially  in  the  case 
surface,  and  borne  along  upon  the  of  Mr.  Froude,  whose  own  narra- 
revolutionary  torrent,  without  one  tive  is  so  felicitous  that  we  grudge 
distinct  aim  or  purpose  by  which  every  interruption  to  it.  His  style 
to  steer  his  course.  is  the  perfection  of  ease  and  grace. 
Let  this  new  style  of  historical  and  what  seems  negligent  power, 
composition  take  its  place  amongst  Mr.  Motley  with  all  his  energy  and 
others  and  let  thpse  select  it  who  spirit  and  pictorial  talent,  cannot 
find  in  it  a  congeniality  with  their  be  described  as  having  that  unde- 
own  tastes  and  literary  habits,  but  finable  good  taste,  that  moderation 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  guar-  and  refinement,  which  presides  over 
antees  us  against  error  and  partiality,  every  sentence  of  Mr.  Froude. 
It  has  no  exclusive  claim  to  our  Neither  is  he  equally  distinguished 
approbation.     The  older  method  of  in  a   still    more  important  element, 
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iDtimately    connected    with    this    of  a    candid,   impartial,    and    thoroagh 

good  ttste  and  refinement — the  per-  estimate    of  haman   character   than 

feet   equity  and    impartiality  which  any  other  sentiment — far    more   so 

seek;!  to  do  full  justice  to  both  par-  than  the  wish  to  raise  oar  wonder 

ties  in  the  great  political  and  religious  and    admiration.       A  certain  grave 

contests  wliich  make  up  the  modern  judicial    frame    of    mind    bos    been 

Uistory  of  Europe.      Both  are  advo-  always     thought     and    with     good 

cates  of   freedom,  and  especially  of  reason,  to  be  the  fit  prevailing  spirit 

the  freedom  of  the  mind,— both  are  of    the    historian.       On    the    other 

engaged  in  those  epochs  when  liber-  hand,    let    us   add,   since   we    have 

ty  of  thought,  under  the  name  of  the  entered    on    some    comparison     be- 

Reformation,  was   imperfectly  assert-  tween    these   two   writers,  that    we 

ing   itself;     but    Mr.  Froude    never  find     in    the    vigour,    promptitude, 

forgets,   in    his    sympathy    for    the  and  decision   of  Mr.  Motley  a  safer 

persecuted    and    oppressed,  that   the  guide  on  the    broad    outlines    of  a 

religious    persecutor    is    himself   the  character  than  we   do  in  the    more 

victim  of  the  common  error  of  the  subtle  and   discriminative  powers  of 

times, — he  does  not   forget  that  the  his    contemporary.       The    historian 

martyr  at  the  stake  would  himself,  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  led  astray 

very  often,  have  been  the  severest  of  by    his  prevailing    tendency  to  dia- 

oppressors  in  the  seat  of  justice — he  cover    merit   and   virtue   unseen  by 

does    not    forget    that    the    genuine  others,  and  to  reverse  a  too  severe 

persecutor  is  a  sort  of  martyr  too,  judgment    of   his   predecessorsi        If 

driven  onward  to   a  detested  doing,  the    one    would     exaggerate     from 

as  his    victim  to  a  compulsory  si//-  boldness,     the    other    would     leave 

fering.     He  knows  that  in  the  black-  half  undrawn  from  timidity  or  hesi- 

est    robe     that    ever    shrouded    the  tation. 

Dominican  there  run  some  golden  The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Motley's 
threads,  and  he  arranges  the  folds,  history  of  which  we  gave  oar 
and  turns  it  to  the  light,  till  wc  see  readers  some  account,  concluded 
where  the  golden  hue  shoots  through  with  the  assassination  of  William  the 
the  coarse  and  gloomy  texture.  A  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
labour  such  as  this  we  must  not  two  volumes  now  published — two 
expect  from  Mr.  Motley.  lie  finds  closely  printed  thick  octavoB  — 
it  black,  and  thrusts  it  farther  continue  the  history  daring  the 
into  the  darkness.  Where  he  hates  short  period  of  the  succeeding  six 
he  also  despises  :  he  is  too  ready  years.  They  are  distinguished  by 
with  his  conicmj)t,  a  mood  of  mind  the  same  indefatigable  industry, 
V7hich  is  more  damaging  to  the  his-  by  the  same  careful  examination  of 
torian  than  hatred  itself.  No  doubt  original  documents,  manuscripts, 
the  historian  who  has  to  deal  with  letters,  public  records,  as  marged 
the  blind  passions  of  mankind —  the  previous  volumes.  There  is  an 
with  cruel  wars  and  senseless  perse-  appearance  of  haste  in  the  com- 
cutions — will  often  be  .tempted  to  position.  One  would  say  that  the 
treat  the  whole  subject  with  a  bit-  author  had  not  given  himself  suf- 
ter  irony  —  witli  cynicism,  or  even  ficient  time  to  arrange  and  make 
with  ridicule.  But  such  a  temper  the  best  use  of  the  materials  which 
of  mind  is  destructive,  both  in  the  his  industrious  reading  had  pro- 
reader  and  the  writer,  to  an  earnest  cured  for  him.  We  do  not  find  the 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Why  style  of  these  volumes  disfigured  by 
care  much  about  historic  truth,  if  violent  expressions  or  by  oocasioual 
the  whole  business  of  human  his-  exuberance  of  metaphor ;  bat  we 
tory  seems  a  mere  folly  and  mad-  oftener  meet  with  a  rapid,  redun- 
ness,  worthy  only  of  our  derision  ?  dant,  light,  and  semi-caustic  man- 
A  prevailing  disposition  to  cast  con-  ner,  which  to  us  is  not  altogether 
tempt  on  all  things,  and  cry  '^  Vani-  agreeable.  The  great  point,  faow- 
ty  of  vanities,''  is  more  adverse  to  ever,  is    to    determine    whether    ao 
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aathoT  has  added  to  the  enm  of  oar  a  great  fragment  of  European  his* 

historical  knowledge ;   and   here,  we  tory  ;  in  these  volumes  it  is  Europe 

apprehend,    there  will    not   be    two  assisting,  so  to  speak,  at  the  birth 

opinions.    The    value    of   Mr.    Mot-  of    the    Dutch    republic ;    hereafter 

ley's  additions  may  be,  and  already  we  shall  doubtless  have  the  republic 

has    been,    exaggerated;    but    that  itself  asserting  its  place  among  the 

the  materials  which  he  has  brought  great    governments    of    the    world, 

to  light  fully  justify  the  great  lite-  and  fairly  claiming  a  history  of  its 

rary  enterprise    he  has    undertaken,  own. 

there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  first  strikes  us  when  we 
If  the  period  of  time,  barely  six  open  these  volumes,  is  the  unfor- 
years,  appears  very  short,  the  field  tunate  issue  of  the  struggle,  so  far 
of  history  surveyed  in  these  two  as  those  cities  and  provinces  were 
volumes  is  very  extensive.  We  concerned  that  are  now  embraced 
seem  to  gain  in  space  what  we  lose  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  There 
in  time.  Holland  is  little  more  was  a  time  when  in  all  of  these  the 
than  the  central  point  round  which  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Protes- 
are  grouped  the  monarchies  of  tant  religion  seemed  about  to 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  To  triumph.  They  had  revolted  at 
raise  any  objection  to  the  work  on  once  from  Philip  and  the  Catholic 
this  account  would  be  very  pcdan-  Church,  and  such  was  their  wealth 
tic.  It  certainly  is  the  case,  that  in  and  population,  that  if  only  a  unity 
reading  these  volumes  one  thinks  of  action  could  have  been  preserved 
less  of  Holland  than  of  any  other  amongst  them,  these  cities  would 
country  engaged  in  the  great  strife ;  have  been  able,  it  seems,  to  main- 
— it  is  France,  it  is  England,  it  is  tain  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
Spain,  that  we  are  mainly  occupied  King  of  Spain.  But  this  unity  was 
with.  The  mind  of  the  reader  wanting  ;  there  was  no  common 
travels  round  Holland,  viewing  it  country  to  fight  for ;  each  great  city 
from  one  or  other  of  these  countries,  saw  in  its  own  municipality  the  only 
rarely  places  itself  within  the  little  power  that  could  claim  its  alle- 
Dutch  republic  as  its  central  posi-  giance  ;  and  thus  each  in  its  turn 
tion.  We  suspect  that  a  Dutch-  fell  back  under  the  dominion  of  the 
man  will  think  that  scant  justice  powerful  and  persevering  monarch, 
has  been  done  to  the  heroes  of  his  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
own  country.  A  great  portion  reads  succumbed,  one  by  one,  to  his 
like  an  expanded  episode  of  Eng-  generals,  or  were  reduced  to  sub- 
lish  history.  Bat  this,  we  presume,  mission  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
could  not  be  helped.  If  Mr.  Motley,  The  monarch  was  constant  to  his 
who  has  visited  the  Hague,  and  purpose ;  the  city  was  often  divided 
who  had  doubtless  prepared  him-  by  hostile  factions ;  and  thus  as 
self  by  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  much  was  effected  by  skilful  nego- 
the  Dutch  language,  could  find  no-  tiation  as  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
thing  new  or  attractive  in  these  six  The  Catholic  faction  in  each  of 
years  that  peculiarly  concerned  the  these  cities  was  made  to  triumph 
Dutch,  and  if  he  was  more  fortunate  over  the  Protestant,  and  the  speedy 
in  his  discoveries  of  what  might  be  or  gradual  expulsion  of  the  heretic 
thought  to  belong  more  appropri-  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the  terms  of 
ately  to  English  history,  he  was  per-  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  IL 
fectly  right  in  giving  us,  as  he  has  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  are 
done,  a  valuable  chapter  of  the  his-  now  again  free  cities,  and,  under  a 
tory  of  England,  rather  than  weary  constitutional  monarch,  enjoy  all 
our  attention  by  uninteresting  de-  that  we  designate  and  applaud  un- 
tails  about  the  burgomasters  of  der  the  name  of  political  freedom. 
Holland.  Moreover,  this  struggle  Bat  they  have  never  regained  their 
between  Spain  and  her  rebellious  religious  freedom.  Their  Protest- 
provinces  may   fairly  be  viewed  as  autism    once   lost    has    never    been 
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recovered.  How  is  it  that,  with  po-  We  have  io  these  present  volames 
litical  liberty,  do  liberty  of  thought  a  full  and  spirited  accoQDt  of  the 
has  been  asserted  ?  The  answer  is,  siege  of  Antwerp,  which  terminated 
that  people  do  not  rise  to  assert  fatally  for  that  city ;  but,  for  the 
liberty  of  thought,  they  rise  to  pro-  most  part,  our  interest  must  be 
fess  some  given  doctrine,  in  the  henceforth  limited  to  that  portion 
assertion  of  which  they  necessarily  of  the  Netherlands  which  became 
claim  80  much  liberty  of  thought  the  famous  republic  of  Holland, 
as  the  new  heresy  implies.  But  No  famous  republic  at  this  moment, 
why,  it  will  be  still  asked,  did  not  but  a  few  scared  and  distressed 
these  people,  when  no  longer  op-  provinces,  deprived  of  their  great 
pressed  by  their  government,  again  patriot  and  governor,  the  Prince  of 
uplift  the  banner  of  Protestantism?  Orange,  and  seeking,  somewhat 
Those  who  find  a  difficulty  here,  wildly,  for  shelter  and  assistance 
seem  to  overlook  the  operation  of  a  from  foreign  powers  against  the  old 
very  simple  element — novelty.  Why  tyranny  of  Spain.  As  yet  distrust- 
cannot  Protestantism  be  as  success-  ful  of  themselves,  unconscious  of 
fully  preached  now  as  at  its  first  their  own  power,  dreaming  little  of 
appearance?  Because  it  cannot  a  their  future  greatness,  they  are 
second  time  have  a  first  appear-  solicitous  only  to  give  themselves 
ance.  A  new  religious  opinion,  away  to  any  protector  who  can 
embraced  by  considerable  numbers,  shield  them  from  their  implacable 
has,  in  this  very  novelty,  an  element  tyrant  They  turn  naturally  to 
which  enables  it  to  compete  with  Germany,  the  country  of  Luther, 
established  creeds,  euppprted  by  but  from  Luther  or  Germany  no 
custom  and  authority.  On  the  minds  help  was  to  be  had  ;  "  nothing," 
of  that  age  in  which  it  appears  it  says  Mr.  Motley,  ''  but  dogmas  and 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  new  re  vela-  Augsburg  catechisms,"  nothing  in 
tion :  men  receive  it  as  a  truth  the  shape  of  men,  money,  or  gun- 
direct  from  Heaven  ;  they  feel  in-  powder.  France — where  the  Hugue- 
spired  by  it,  and  it  spreads  by  a  nots  were  at  this  time  a  powerful 
contagious  enthusiasm,  not  by  the  faction  —  France,  who  could  have 
slow  process  of  reasoning  or  contro-  protected  them  from  Spain,  and 
versy.  It  is  quite  otherwise  when  whose  interest  it  manifestly  was  to 
this  new  doctrine  has  become  the  take  possession  of  these  commercial 
established  creed  of  our  neighbours,  and  maritime  provinces  —  was  for  a 
of  whom,  possibly,  we  have  no  very  long  while  the  European  state  on 
high  opinion.  We  have  heard  of  it  which  they  sougfct  to  bestow  them- 
from  our  childhood.  Imperfectly  selves.  The  party  of  the  Huguenots, 
understood,  and  in  this  obscure  ap-  which  would  have  been  strengthen- 
prehension  familiarised  to  us  as  an  ed  by  this  accession  of  Protestant 
error  to  be  condemned,  what  chance  territory,  fostered  their  hopes.  They, 
has  it  now  against  custom  and  au-  on  their  side,  claimed  only  tolera- 
thority  ?  It  must  win  its  way  by  tion  for  their  religion,  and,  in  re- 
tedious,  uninviting  controversy,  turn  for  this  boon,  were  prepared  to 
Even  with  readers  it  is  no  longer  bestow  on  the  military  monarchy  of 
the  new  learning,  it  has  become  an  France  a  most  extensive  commerce, 
old  heresy.  What  is  there  to  excite  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  And 
inquiry,  or  give  the  requisite  im-  if  wise  counsels,  or  if  even  the 
pulse  to  adventure  a  change,  where  ordinary  ambition  which,  in  genera), 
change  is  always  painful  and  danger-  animates  a  great  monarchy,  had 
ous?  We  cannot  wonder  that,  once  prevailed  in  France,  their  petition 
crushed  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  would  assuredly  have  been  dranted. 
despotism,  this  arlor  vita  did  not  If  a  Eichelieu  had  been  at  the 
grow  again,  even  when  despotism  head  of  aflfaire,  with  what  a  decided, 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  liberal  govern-  firm,  and  powerful  grasp,  would  he 
ment  substituted.  have   seized   upon    these    provinces 
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reecDed  them  from  Spain,  and  added  saDgnine  Hagaenots  might  have  been 
them  for  ever,  with  all  their  wealth  dreaming  of  an  era  of  toleration,  of 
and  industry,  to  the  crown  of  equal  rights  accorded  to  both  denomi- 
France  I  He  would  have  forgiven  nations  of  Christians,  but  the  great  fac- 
them  their  heresy  ;  these  good  Dutch-  tion  of  the  League  was  prepared  at  this 
men  were  not  aggressive  Protest-  moment  to  dethrone  the  King  rather 
ants;  and  they  in  return  would  have  than  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  supremacy  of 
enriched  his  exchequer,  and  given  CatholiciBm.  Loyalty  bad  gone 
him  ships  and  colonies  and  com-  down  before  priestcraft ;  the  Oa- 
merce.  Well  for  England,  perhaps,  tholic  clergy  were  teaching,  as  they 
that  it  was  otherwise  ;  that  there  always  will  teach  under  the  like 
was  no  Kichelieu,  no  wise  counsels  circumstances,  that  a  king  who  fails 
in  France,  no  national  spirit,  not  in  his  first  duty  —  the  support  of 
even  the  old  monarchal  pride.  That  religion,  or  rather  of  the  Church  — 
great  nation  was  never  reduced  to  has  forfeited  his  right  to  obedience. 
BO  low  a  state  of  political  and  moral  When,  after  the  delay  of  many 
degradation  as  it  was  under  the  months,  and  after  much  tedious  and 
reign  of  Henry  IIL  It  was  the  deceptive  negotiation,  the  patient 
reign  of  vice,  of  faction,  and  of  Hollanders  were  admitted  to  the 
bigotry.  So  far  as  the  State  wm  court  of  Henry  III.,  they  found  a 
concerned,  it  was  perfect  anarchy,  timid  and  voluptuous  prince  sur- 
Let  us  hope  that  many  a  good  rounded  by  his  parasites,  by  hostile 
Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  priests,  and  by  courtiers  in  the  pay 
was  living  in  obscurity  during  of  Spain.  Mr.  Motley  has  given  us 
these  times  ;  but  society,  as  painted  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  inter- 
by  the  historian,  displayed  every  view.  We  see  the  "  black  -  robed, 
vice  that  has  been  associated  with  long  -  bearded  Netherland  envoys " 
the  most  corrupt  form  of  heathen-  ushered  with  all  formality  into  the 
ism,  together  with  the  most  feroci-  cabinet  of  the  King,  there  to  be 
ous  bigotry  that  a  corrupted  Chris-  amused  and  dismissed  with  some 
tianity  could  supply.  Judging  from  frivolous  courtesies.  A  solemn  em- 
the  surface  of  things,  from  the  pub-  bassy  offer  unreservedly  to  a  young 
lie  and  national  transactions  of  the  sQvereign  a  gift  more  precious,  of 
period,  Christianity  was  doing  no-  more  sterling  value  than  Eastern 
thing  for  this  people  except  adding  kingdoms,  than  the  mines  of  Peru, 
to  all  the  disorders  of  our  natural  or  the  principalities  of  India,  and 
passions  and  our  political  factions,  they  are  mocked  with  hypocritical 
the  most  cruel  of  all  passions,  and  courtesies,  and  their  gift  rejected 
the  greatest  of  all  our  follies  —  a  re-  with  some  unmeaning  grimaces, 
ligious  hatred.  It  was  to  a  France  »  On  the  13th  February  tho  King  sent 
of  this  description,  ruled  over  by  five  very  splendid,  richly-gUded,  ^ourt 
the  weakest  and  most  effeminate  of  coach-waggons  to  bring  the  envoys  to  tho 
sovereigns,  that  our  honest  Dutch-  palace.  At  one  o'clock  they  arrived  at 
men  offered  themselves.  It  was  to  the  Louvre,  and  were  ushered  through 
a  court  where  licentiousness  and  four  maguificent  antcchambeis  into  the 
faction,  and  the  gold  of  Spain,  and  royal  cabinet.  The  apartments  through 
an  arrogant  priesthood,  were  all  which  they  passed  swarmed  with  the 
struggling  together  for  the  possess-  foremost  nobles,  court  functionaries,  and 
sion  of  this  poppet  of  a  king,  that  ladies  of  France,  la  blazing  gala  costume, 
these  distressed  Protestant  prSvinces  who  all  greeted  the  envoys  with  demon- 
e  »  *•  I  nyj^  ^  u  stratioDs  of  extreme  respect  The  halls 
came  for  protection!  lo  sucb  a  and  corridors  were  lined  ^th  archers,  hal- 
haven  were  they  steenng.  The  berdiers,  Swiss  guards,  and  grooms  '  be- 
Kmg  could  not  have  protected  them,  smeared  with  gold;'  and  it  was  thought 
even  if  he  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  that  all  this  rustle  of  fino  feathers  would 
doing  so  —  could  not  have  protected  be  somewhat  startling  to  the  barbarous 
them  either  against  Spain  or  his  Republicans  fresh  from  the  fens  of  Hol- 
owD    priesthood.      They  and    some  land. 
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*^  Henry  received  them  in  liia  cabinet,  she  heDceforward  protest  against  the 

where  he  was  accompanied  only  by  the  interference  of    Catholic    sovereigns 

Duke  of  Joyeuse>»  his  foremost  and  brav-  in  favour  of  her  own  Catholic  sab- 

est 'minion,' by  the  Count  of  Bouscarge,  jects  ?    But   Queen   Elizabeth  found, 

M.  do  Valette,  and  the  Count  of  Chateau  gg  ^g  ^Iso  have  found,  and  as  every 

^  ^^^i^'  r»  .  '  ^'  1  people  and  government  will  find,  that 
••  The  most  Christian  King  was  neatly  f  Jegtjon  ^f  this  kind  is  not  determin. 
drc?sed  m  white  satin  doublet  and  liose,  ,^\„^  r^,  „ii  k«  »r^n<^*»l  M.»r..n:r.». 
and  wollstarchetlrutY.  with  a  short  cloak  ^  once  for  all  by  general  rea«>nuig 
on  his  shoulders,  a  little  velvet  cap  on  ^^^  ca.^  brings  its  own  measure  of 
tho  side  of  his  head,  his  lont:  locks  duly  danger  and  advantage  with  it,  and  wiU 
perftimod  and  curled,  his  sword  at  his  »«  decided  on  according  to  the  pre- 
side,  and  a  little  Uuiket,  fuU  of  puppies,  ponderance  of  gix)d  or  evil  likely  to 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  broad  accrue  in  that  individual  instance.  The 
ribbon.  He  held  himself  stiif  and  mo-  Queen  and  her  ministers  set  aside  the 
tionless.  although  his  face  smiled  a  good-  principle  of  non  -  interventioo,  and 
humoured  wtkvme  to  tlie  ambassadors  ;  granted  aid  and  assistance  to  her  oo* 
and  he  moved  ntitlier  foot,  hand,  nor  religionists,  in  arms  against  a  mooarch 
head  as  they  advanced.'*  ^ho  entertained  no  friendly  designs  to- 
In  fine,  the  King  and  his  puppy  wards  h^^lf.  The  measure  was  pop- 
dogs  declined  the  otfer  of  the  United  ular  with  her  subjects ;  it  was  thonglil 
Provinces.  The  Hollanders  next  good  policy  to  keep  Philip  employed 
appealed  to  England,  and  made  the  with  his  rebel  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
Kime  off^r  of  themselves  to  Queen  lands ;  and  the  step  did  not  oommil 
Elizjkbeth.  If  she  was  less  capable  her  to  hostilities  from  whidi  thef« 
of  defending  them  a^inst  Spain,  would  have  been  no  easy  escape, 
she  was  at  least  the  sovereign  under  She  promised  troops,  and  placed  her 
whom  they,  as  Protestants,  could  favourite  Leicester  at  the  head  of 
expect  the    most   etjuitable    govern-  them. 

ment.       Bat    our   Protestant   Queen  The  whole  of  this  episode  of  Eng- 

refused,  and  perhaps  judiciously,  to  lish    history.    Leicester's   administr*- 

accept  so  onerous  a  gift.    Separated  tioo,   our  alliance  with    the    United 

by  the  sea.  as  well  as  by  di^trrence  Provinces,  our  hostilities  and  nego- 

of  laziguage.  the  two  peoples  would  tiatiocs  with  Philip    and    his  greal 

no;  long  have  remained  ucited  ;  and  general,  Alexanv!er  Famese.  the  ter- 

the    acceptance  of    the    sovereignty  rible  Arukcd^iy  and    the    manner  in 

voold  have  place^i  her  in  an  attitude  which   the    threatened  invmsion  was 

of  open  war  with  Philip  —  of  open.  r^Iy    defeated,  will    be    finrnd    re- 

nndlsguised  war  —  from  which  there  corded  by  Mr.  Motley  with  an  ampti- 

conld  bavi?    been    no    poi^sibllicy  of  tcde  qalte  ucexampied.      On  many 

retreat.       DeciiQicg  the  soverei^cty.  points  a  cew  li^ht  is  thrown*  on  aA 

ske  hdd  cex:  to  deterrube  what  aid  a  fuller  light.     It  was  oor  ocigicai 

or  a9•L^uzc«  she  weold  ^ract  :    she  intecticc.  by  cocparicjr  Mr.  Motleja 

had  tj  re:?clv\*  for  ber^If  ica:  qies-  carrauve  w;*ii  that  cf  pcevioos  hi»- 

tk^  c:   latervecuoa  or  noQ-uitcrven-  iociac&  to    icdlcaDe    to   oar  neadana 

tk>c  of  wiich  we  have  heard  50  m^iw^  what   new  ma&erbils    kui  bere  been 

ia    our    div.      Thesre  yet^eriacvier*  added   to    tbie    commca    s:ock :   bat 

were  rebelsJ    How  coald  sl-e.  oce  of  the  tL?k  wcold    cocupy  mons  spaee 

tae  crown^  heacj  of  K;:rv>pe.  inter-  than  we  have  at  presenB  at  oar  ob^ 

fiff>»  between  tc^a  and  t^eir  Ie;;iu-  rct>a*.  azd  w^    caa  Biake  no  sta&^ 

BBa:e  niltr !    Was  i:  cnuer  ibe  piea  csect.  evea  ca   this  Usiiwii  siib^Ki» 

ef  u;:«rrv,  or  of  ProtcstActEan.  ihaK  which   wcttd    be    a    ss>iUtii:e    &c 


wij  w  ia:era»re  ?     Xo:  s^ir^'y  of  ihe    perasii    of     Ck    work    iodL 
liberty.  ?cc  ocr  T.;dcr  Qieec  cocld    One  cr  twi>  wp£C$  are  al  cisiK 


kave    lI:tLe    STzipii;iT    wi;h    Pc:c^  caz:    tccca   u^h:.       Mr.   Mxiey.    k 

Vnrvr-^c^*a^^:«3  :"  azd  u  sb».  a  rrv:est*  axii>4     N?     cccis^stsseu.    wcoTii     hAve 

anCict^cured  :o  pcccec:  Uie  Prociisc-  very  ai'jaca    iotfcw^    ^  bi»k  by 

utscf  a;iQ:i!:3er  ki:^os.  bow  otxxjl  KCMadbKo;     uU     ccncOTfiDttaiga  ; 
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there  is  an  undeniable  prolixity,  ney,  were  knights  of  romance ;  each 
and  especially  in  this  portion  of  one  woald  have  liked  that  the  for- 
the  history ;  we  grow  heartily  tired  tune  of  the  war  should  be  decided 
of  Leicester  and  his  quarrels,  and  by  his  single  arm,  and  could  indeed 
the  fractious  nobleman  does  little  contribute  to  the  victory  nothing 
else  than  quarrel,  either  with  his  but  his  individual  valor.  Leices- 
own  government  or  the  Dutch,  ter's  companions  in  arms  were 
Nevertheless,  this  episode  of  Eng-  chiefly  men  of  this  stamp.  Witness 
lish  history,  taken  as  a  whole,  w3l  the  famous  battle  of  Zatpheo. 
be  read,  by  all  Englishmen  at  least,  Zutphen  was  besieged  by  the 
with  very  great  interest.  allies ;  it  was  the  object  of  the 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  new  Spaniards  to  relieve  the  town,  to 
light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  throw  provision  into  it,  and  fresh 
Leicester,  but  such  good  qualities  troops.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
as  he  is  admitted  to  have  possessed,  English  to  prevent  this  relief.  How 
and  his  still  more  notorious  faults  it  happened,  by  what  mismanage- 
and  vices,  are  here  brought  distinctly  ment  or  accident,  is  not  very  dis- 
to  view.  All  historians  have  agreed  tinctly  told,  but  some  five  hundred 
that  he  was  utterly  incompetent,  of  the  English  found  themselves  in 
either  as  general  or  statesman  ;  in  face  of  more  than  three  thousand 
either  capacity  he  was  a  mere  child  Spaniards.  Amongst  the  English 
compared  to  his  great  opponent,  were  a  body  of  volunteers,  valiant 
Fameee,  Prince  of  Parma;  he  was  and  noble  knights,  whose  names,  as 
weak,  vain,  irascible,  eager  for  Mr.  Motley  says,  "  sound  like  the 
power,  and  fonder  still,  perhaps,  of  roll-call  for  some  chivalrous  tourna- 
the  titles  of  power,  and  (greatest  ment"  —  Stanley,  Essex,  Pelham, 
crime  of  all  for  one  in  his  position)  Eassell,  and  the  memorable  Sir 
he  was  false  and  treacherous  to  that  Philip  Sydney.  To  turn  their  backs 
cause  of  the  Datch  he  had  come  on  the  enemy  was  simply  impos- 
amongst  them  to  eon  tend  for.  But  sible.  The  attack  was  as  hopeless, 
he  was  a  brave  knight,  and  capable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  the 
of  admiring  the  bravery  of  others;  charge  at  Balaklava,  and  it  could 
he  was  generous,  and  had  one  good  not  plead  the  excuse  of  mistaken 
quality  which  his  proud  mistress  orders.  On  the  contrary,  each 
wanted — he  could  spend  freely  of  his  knight  revelled  in  the  idea  of  dis- 
own substance.  In  some  degree  his  playing  his  prowess  on  the  Spaniard 
failure  as  a  general  at  the  head  of  — this  was  all  his  care :  what  became 
an  army  must  be  attributed  to  the  of  Zutphen  or  the  convoy  was  no 
extreme  parsimony  of  his  sovereign,  concern  of  his.  This  band  of  knights 
We  wonder  how  any  authority  what-  cat  their  way  several  times  through 
ever  could  be  exercised  over  troops  the  Spanish  host,  and  miracles  of 
who  were  not  even  fed  or  clothed  valour  were  performed  by  them,  but 
sufQciently,  who  were,  in  some  cases,  nevertheless  the  convoy  slowly  pro- 
reduced  to  absolute  beggary.  And  ceeded  towards  the  town,  a  sally 
if  Leicester  was  a  brave  knight  but  was  made  by  the  besieged,  and  no 
no  general,  this  is  the  character,  we  rpserve  came  up  in  aid  of  the  Eng- 
suspect,  we  should  have  given  to  lish,  who  were  finally  compelled  to 
any  other  nobleman  of  Qaeen  Eliza-  retreat.  Nothing  was  affected.  Zut- 
beth's  court  whom  she  might  have  phen  was  relieved.  But  these  noble 
appointed.  Brave  knights  she  had  soldiers  were  each  one  sufficiently 
in  abundance,  but  whether  she  had  content;  there  was  glorious  battle, 
amongst  them  all  a  soldier  capable  in  which  they  individually  won  re- 
of  conducting  a  campaign  success-  nown.  This  was  theur  jdea  of  war. 
fully  against  the  generals  of  Philip,  In  this  desperate  skirmish  Sir 
may  well  be  doubted.  They  were  all  Philip  Sydney  met  his  death.  Hav- 
burning  for  personal  distinction ;  the  ing  seen  Sir  William  Pelham  riding 
best  of  them,  like  Sir  Philip  Syd-  to  the  encounter  lightly  armed,  and 
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withont  his  cuisJies,  he  threw  aside  Cadiz  itself  to  barn  and  destroy 
that  portion  of  his  own  armoar.  the  Spanish  fleet  Nothing  had 
By  the  same  rale,  if  he  had  met  been  omitted  which  was  calculated 
another  nobleman  without  his  helm  to  excite  the  anger  of  Philip;  never- 
or  casqne,  he  would  have  felt  him-  theless  she  seems  to  have  calculated 
self  bound  to  ride  bareheaded  to  on  being  always  able  to  make  peace 
the  charge.  This  emulation  after  before  she  had  quite  driven  him  to 
mere  danger  might  be  suitable  in  a  extremities.  Philip,  who  never  once 
knight-errant  of  romance ;  in  real  vacillated  in  his  purpose  or  paused 
war,  and  in  men  who  have  an  ear-  in  his  preparations,  was  willing  that 
nest  cause  to  fight  for,  it  is  simply  she  should  be  amused  by  fruitless 
irrational  and  absurd.  Sir  Philip  negotiations,  and  should  believe 
had  to  rue  his  chivalrous  folly,  for  that  his  vast  preparations  were  in- 
it  was  on  the  thigh,  which  would  tended  only  against  the  Nether- 
have  been  protected  by  the  piece  of  lands  and  France.  But  the  Queen 
armour  he  threw  away,  that  he  re-  was  chiefly  deceived  by  her  own 
ceived  his  mortal  wound.  Sucb,  strong  desire  for  peace.  She  bad 
however,  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  never  for  a  moment  felt  a  genuine 
and  such  the  noblemen  amongst  sympathy  with  the  Hollanders  in 
whom  Elizabeth  had  to  choose  her  their  struggle-  for  liberty,  political 
general.  The  choice  of  Leicester,  and  religious;  and  now  she  had 
therefore,  may  be  more  excusable  grown  weary  of  a  war  which,  with 
than  we  are  apt  to  think  it.  all  her  parsimony,  must  cost  some- 

The  obligation    which  the    Dutch  thing,    and    disgusted     with    burgo- 

owe  to  us  for  any    military    assist-  masters     and    Dutch    patriots    who 

ance  rendered    by  Leicester  and  the  presumed    to    have    an     opinion    of 

troops    under    his    command,    seems  their  own   as  to  the   good  of  their 

to  be  very  slight.     It  was  perhaps  own     country.     She     was    prepared 

more  than  repaid  by  the  good  ser-  to  throw    over  the  Dutch  to   make 

vice  which  their  fleet  performed  at  her    peace    with   Spain.      How   far 

the  time  when  the  Spanish  Armada  she   would  have   gone   in    treachery 

threatened  us  with   invasion.     How  and  desertion  of  her  allies,  it  is  im- 

much    we    were    indebted    to     the  po.-«sible  to  say.     Her  own  general, 

Dutch   at    this    critical    moment    is  Leicester,    is    proved    to    have    bad 

not,    we    believe,    generally    known,  the    most    perfidious   designs.      "We 

Let  us,  following  the  enlarged  nar-  have   his   own   letters,  in   which   he 

rative  of  Mr.  Motley,  try  to  bring  deliberately   proposes   to  the    Qaeen 

briefly  before    the  reader    the  chief  to  put  her  in   possession  of  certain 

events  which    constitute  what    may  cities   in   the  Netherlands,  in  order 

be    called     the     "  history      of     the  that    she,  by   delivering   them    over 

Spanish  Armada."  to  Spain,  might,  "  if  the  worst  came 

That   the    King  of   Spain   should  to  the  worst,"  make  good  terms  for 

resolve  on  the  invasion  of  England,  herself. 

is  not    at    all   surprising;    the  only       in  the  year  1587  the  Queen  very 

thing   that  surprises  us,  in    reading  seriously,   and    with    the    most    san- 

the    narrative,    is    the    blindness    to  guine    hopes,    entered     into     secret 

the  coming  storm    of  Queen    Eliza-  negotiations    with     the     Prince    of 

beth  and  her  ministers ;  of  some  of  Parma,  and    the  vain    attempt   she 

her  ministers,  for  all  did  not  share  made  to  keep  these  negotiations  for 

in    the    same    delusion.    The  Queen  peace  concealed  from  the  Dutch,  is 

of    England    had    not    hesitated    to  sufBcient  proof  of  the  insincerity  of 

provoke    the    hostility    of    Philip ;  her  conduct.      On  the  grave  charge 

her  troops  had   fought  side  by  side  made    against    her    of    premeditated 

with    those    of    his    rebellious    pro-  treachery,    Mr.    Motley    makes    the 

vinces,  and,  on    the    sea,   her    ships  following  observations : — 
had  made  booty  of  the  treasures  of       "  The  course  of  Elizabeth  towards  the 

Spain.    Drake    had    lately    entered  Provinces,  in  the  matter  of  the  peace, 
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was  certainly  not  Ingenuous,  but  it  was  very  certain  that,  both  in  1586,  and 
not  absolutely  deceitful  She  concealed  again,  at  this  very  moment  when  Eliza- 
and  denied  the  negotiations,  when  the  beth  was  most  vehement  in  denouncing 
Netherland  statesmen  were  perfectly  such  aspersions  on  her  government,  he 
aware  of  their  existence,  if  not  of  their  had  unequivocally  declared  to  her  his 
tenor ;  but  she  was  not  prepared,  as  intention  of  getting  possession,  if  pos- 
tbey  suspected,  to  sacrifice  their  liberties  sible  of  several  cities,  and  of  the  whole 
and  their  religion  as  the  price  of  her  Island  of  Walcheren,  which,  together 
own  reconciliation  with  Spain.  Her  with  the  cautionary  towns  already  in 
,  attitude  towards  the  States  was  im-  his  power,  would  enable  the  Queen  to 
perious,  overbearing,  and  abusive.  She  make  good  terms  for  herself  with  Spain, 
had  allowed  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  re-  *  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.'  It 
turn,  she  said,  because  of  her  love  for  'will  also  now  bo  shown  that  he  did 
the  poor  and  oppressed  people ;  but  in  his  best  to  carry  these  schemes  into 
many  of  her  official,  and  in  all  her  private  execution.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
communications,  sh^  denounced  the  men  ever,  and  no  probability,  that  he  had  re- 
who  governed  that  people  as  ungrateful  ceived  the  royal  commands  to  perpetrate 
wretches  and  impudent  liars.    .     .     .  such  a  crime." — Yol.  ii.  p.  287. 

"  The  worst  consequence  of  the  con-  The    royal    mistress,    however,   to 

cealment  was,  that  a  deeper  treachery  whom  a  confidential  servant  proposed 

was    thought    possible    than   actually  gach  a  scheme,  and  proposed  it  more 

existed      'The  fellow  they  call   Bar-  ^^,^0  once,  cannot  be  pronounced  above 
neveld,  as  Leicester  w^  m  the  habit  of  eo^picion.    Practically  speaking,  it  was 

designating  one  of  the  first  statesmen  m  ^^  jj^g  jmnortance  what  sacrifice  of 

^w^i!'  ;«:as  perhaps  justified,  knowing  ^     .         ^  ^  ^        ,j.            ^  ^ 

what  he  did  in  suspecting  more.     Being  ^  luirt-icow  vi   «^»   omcp,  wi  "/^  "^* 

famished  with  a  list  of  commissioners,  own  honour,  Elizabeth  was  ^pable  of 

already  secretly  agreed  upon  between  making;    for  the   rnnce  of  Farma, 

the  Euglish  and  Spanish  governments,  ^'"om  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was 

to  treat  for  peace,  while  at  the  same  merely  deceiving  her  by  feigned  nego- 

lime  the  Earl  was  beating  his  breast  and  tiations.     It  is  singular  how  often  we 

flatly  denying  that  there  was  any  inten-  find  that  the  most  practised  dissemblers 

tion  of  treating  with  Parma  at  ali,  it  was  are  themselves  made  the  dapes  of  other 

not  unnatural  that  he  should  imagme  a  dissemblers.      Elizabeth  was  no  bad 

still  wider  and  deeper  scheme  tiian  really  actor  when  she  thought  fit  to  play  the 

existed  against  the  best  interests  of  his  hypocrite,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 

country.    The  Queen  exhausted  herself  ^ould  lie  very  stoutly  in  his  political 

in  opprobrious  language  against  them ;  capacity,  but  they  were  both  the  easy 

t^ollfrr^^lLTnrJ  th«  outf  3  <5ape8  of  the  mor^  finished  dissimula- 

to  obtain  possession  oi  the  cities  and  ..'^     <..i.     -r*.     ^     ••r>               mi 

strong  plaL   of  the    Netherlands,   in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"°^  ''^u^.tJT'  v.  ^^^ 

order  to  secure  a  position  in  which  to  Qa^^n  seems  to  have  built  her  hopes 

compel  the  Provinces  into  obedience  to  ^t  peace  mainly  on  the  conviction  she 

her  policy.    She  urged  with  much  logic,  *»ad  of  the  sincerity  and  princely  hon- 

that,  as  she  had  refused  the  sovereignty  nour  of  Parma.    So  complete  a  gen- 

of  the  whole  country  when  offered  to  tleman,  so  gallant  a  soldier,  conld  not, 

her,  she  was  not  likely  to  form  surrepti-  she  thought,  be  false  to  her.     Mr  Mot- 

tious  schemes  to  make  herself  mistress  ley  speaks  of  *'  English  frankness"  be- 

of  a  portion  of  it    On  the  other  hand,  log  no  match  for"  Italian  and  Spanish 

it  was  very  obvious  that  to  accept  the  legerdemain ;"   but  those  who  repre- 

sovereignty   of  Philip's  rebellious  pro-  gented  England  in  these  negotiations 

vmces,  was  to  declare  war  upon  Philip ;  j^^^    j^      ^^^^1    ^  ,1^4,3  of  frankness 

whereas,  had  she  been  pacm^^^^^^^  as  any  Italian  or  Spanish  politician. 

rpTd^'^rrrterS^^^  Alex/Sf-  Farnese^^^^^ 

woSd  be  a  decided  advantage  to  her  them,  believed  that  /%  had  no  ottier 

to  have  those  strong  places  in  her  power,  design  m  the  negotiation  than  that  of 

But  the  suspicions  as  to  her  good  faith  deceiving  him.  Therefore  be  gave  fall 

were  exaggerated.    As  to  the  intentions  scope  to  a  quite  magnificent  bypocri- 

of  Leicester,  the  States  were  justified  in  sy,  professing  the  highest  esteem  for 

thehr  ahnost  unlimited  distrust.     It  is  the  Queen  and  the  most  pious  as- 
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piratioDS  after  peace,  knowioe^  all  Netherlands,  lent  his  ud  to  the 
the  while  that  his  master,  the  King  delosion  of  peace.  He  represented 
of  Spain,  had  one  fixed  resolve,  from  to  the  Qoeen  that  the  Netherlands 
which  nothing  would  divert  him,  were  beginning  to  look  with  ap- 
that  of  invading  England.  Here  is  proval  upon  her  negotiations  with 
a  specimen  of  the  instructions  he  Philip.  Sach  a  representation,  how- 
received  from  Philip : —  ever,  was  so  false  that  it  coald  not 
"  Say  thit  you  have  had  fiiU  powers  long  be  adhered  in. 

^^^^l^.  ""'°*^''"''  "!?*  y °''  Sf  °^f       "  I"  »  'ery  few  weeks  he  was  obUged  . 
exhibit  them  until  cond,tioM  worthy  of  j^^^  ^^^j  ^^^        j^  ^^  ^^fi 

my  acceptauce  have  been  offered.    &7  „  ^j       ^  ^  acquiesce  in  bed 

this  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  jj  .       ,      ^j  .^   ^      ^  ^^.^^ 

TbM  IS  the  true  way  to  take  them  m,  both  of  the  States  and  of  Uiepeopli,we?4 

and   so  the   peace-c»mmM8.oners  may  .    j.  ^  ^    ^  continuing  the 

meet    But  to  you  only  do  I  declare  that  ^^^  inhabitants  of  the  little  pro- 

myxn.tmtion»  that  Oas  shall  never  had     .  ^  ^  jj^  ^         ^^  said,  had 

^  V  JT^^  whaUver  cmdUions  may  ^^^^^^^^  their  determUiation  to  main- 

^hi:t^no^-ras  KrSJS^e^  ^^^t^^Jl^^^f^l?^}?^ 


just  as  they  do-to  deceive    gingie-handld-and  to  shed  the  last  drop 


that  on  our  part  there  is  to  be  no  slack-  the  ringleaders  cither  ti>  be  traitors,  or 

n^  but  the  greatest  diligence  in  om-  ■^^  ^             .^^^^^             .^\ 

eflforts  for  the  invasion  of  England,  for  -^Qpi^  i  » 

which  we  have  akeady  hiade  the  most 

abundant  provision  in  men,  ships,  and  To  snch  laogaage  had   descended 

money,  of  which  you  are  weU  aware."  our  champion  of  Protestantism  and 

"  Is  it  strange,"  asks  Mr  Motley,  the  United  Provinces  I  The  residae 
''  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands  was 
deceived  ?  Is  it  matter  of  surprise,  employed  in  plots  and  machinations 
censure,  or  shame,  that  no  Eoglish  more  worthy  of  a  conspirator  than  a 
statesman  was  astute  enough  or  base  governor.  Not  tlie  least  disgrace- 
enough  to  contend  with  such  diploma-  ful  of  these  was  the  attempt  to  gain 
cy,  which  seemed  inspired  only  by  the  possession  of  Leyden  by  an  alliance 
very  father  of  lies?"  But  indeed  with  the  Calvinistic  poitj,  at  that 
^ueen  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Burleigh  time  struggling  for  its  spiritual  su- 
were  not  deceived  owing  to  any  re-  premacy.  The  GalvinistB  were  to 
markable  frankness  or  scrupulous  hon-  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
our  which  they  brought  to  these  nego-  Leicester,  and  Leicester,  in  return, 
tiations.  An  earnest  desire  for  peace,  was  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Oalvin- 
and  a  disposition  to  believe  that  to  be  ism.  An  alliance  highly  honourable 
true  which  they  wished  to  be  true,  is  to  both  parties  I  Fortunately  the 
the  real  explanation  of  their  credulity,  conspiracy  waq  detected.  Leicester 
Walsingham  was  not  deceived  :  he  shortly  after  retires  from  the  scene, 
had  received  accurate  information  The  negotiations,  no  longer  secret, 
of  the  great  preparations  that  were  were  still  continued,  the  Queen  being 
being  made  both  by  the  King  of  resolved  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
Spain  and  his  general,  Farnese ;  but  Farnese.  He,  on  his  side,  by  inge- 
there  was  so  strong  a  desire  for  nious  delays,  kept  the  commissioners 
peace  in  the  Queen  and  her  prime  constantly  employed,  and  earned, 
minbter  that  Walsingham's  repre-  by  his  duplicity,  the  warm  approval 
sentations  obtained  no  credit.  of  his  master.     '*!  see  you  nnder- 

Leicester,  who  by  this  time  bad  stand  me  thoroughly,'*  writes  Philip, 

lost    all    hopes    of    obtaining    the  "Keep  the  negotiation  alive  till  my 

government  of  any  portion  of   the  Armada  appears,  and  then  carry  out 
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my  determiDatioD,  and  replant  the  Zeelanders  blockaded  the  Prince  so 
Catholic  religion  on  the  soil  of  Eog-  closely,  that  he,  in  his  open  boats 
land."  and  light  pinfiaces,  could  not  ven- 
At  length  this  formidable  Armada  tare  ont  of  port.  The  month  of  the 
was  ready  to  set.  sail.  It  left  the  Scheldt,  and  the  dangerous  shallows 
port  of  Lisbon  at  the  end  of  the  off  the  coast  of  Newport  and  Dan- 
month  of  May  1588,  and  consisted  kirk,  swarmed  with  their  craft  It 
of  aboot  one  handred  and  thirty  or  was  in  yain  that  the  Prince  had 
forty  ships  of  various  sizes.  There  urged  on  his  preparations,  day  and 
was  the  huge  galleon  moving  hea-  night,  with  utmost  activity,  build- 
vily  under  sail,  and  the  galleasse,  iog  his  transports,  and  practising 
which  was  rowed  by  three  hundred  bis  men  in  the  manoeuvres  of  ra- 
galley- slaves.  Both  were  built  up  pidly  embarking  and  disembarking, 
at  stem  and  stern  like  castles.  The  He  was  kept  fast  prisoner  by  the 
galleasse  was  splendidly  decorated.  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  creep- 
It  had  its  stAteapartments,  its  ing  about  the  shores,  often  out  of 
chapel,  its  pulpit,  abundant  awn-  sight,  but  always  on  the  watch, 
iogs,  cushions,  gilded  saints,  and  its  Philip  and  his  counsellors  in  the 
band  of  music.  *  The  whole  fleet  Escurial  could  so  little  apprecciate 
carried  about  19,000  troops,  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  King  more 
the  necessary  complement  of  sailors  than  once  wrote  to  Parma,  that,  if 
and  galley-slaves,  and  (considering  the  weather  admitted,  he  might 
the  pious  purpose  of  the  enterprise)  pass  over  to  England  without  wait- 
the  not  less  necessary  addition  of  ing  for  the  Armada.  Parma,  on  the 
three  hundred  bare-footed  friars  and  contrary,  needed  the  Spanish  fleet, 
inquisitors.  According  to  the  plan  first  of  all,  to  rid  him  of  these  per- 
of  the  expedition,  D^edina  Sidonia,  severing  Dutchmen,  and  Medina 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  Sidonia  had  no  instructions,  and 
was  to  proceed  straight  from  Lisbon  perhaps  no  means,  for  rendering 
to  Calais  roads  ;  there  he  was  to  this  service.  He  fulfilled  his  part 
wait  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  After  some  skirmishing  with  tHe 
was  to  come  out  from  Newport,  Sluys,  English,  he  succeeded  in  anchoring 
and  Dunkirk,  bringing  with  him  his  enormous  fleet  in  Calais  roads, 
his  17,000  veterans.  Parma  would  But  no  Parma,  with  his  17,000  men, 
then  take  the  chief  command.  He  skilfully  packed  and  stowed  in  his 
would  land  his  own  troops,  strength-  transports,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
ened  by  6000  Spaniards  from  the  The  English  fleet  was  not  so  con- 
fleet,  and  with  this  army  of  23,000  temptible  an  antagonist  to  the  Ar- 
men  march  at  once  upon  London,  mada  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Medina  Sidonia,  with  the  remainder  England  had  been  very  dilatory  in 
of  the  force,  was  to  seize  upon  and  making  preparations  for  defence, 
fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight — keep  off  both  by  land  and  sea,  against  the 
the  English  and  Dutch   fleets— and  thKatened     invasion.      The     Court 

Proceed  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  had  been  resolved    to   disbelieve  in 

n    the   original    programme    Scot-  the  invasion.    But  when  there  was 

land  was  to  rise  at  the  same  time,  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  hostile 

to  invade  England,  and  place  James  intentions   of  Spain,  there   was   no 

upon  the  throne.    But  the  intrigues  lack    of  energy  or    patriotism.     If 

with  the  Catholic   nobles    of  Scot-  Philip     had     calculated    on    being 

land    had    been    fortunately   foiled,  ioined  by  the  Catholics  of  England, 

ana  James  was,  at   this   period,  in  he  was   egregiously  mistaken.      Ca- 

terms  of  amity  with  the  Queen  of  Eng-  tholic  and  Protestaat  were  animated 

land,  and  himself  a  confirmed  heretic,  by  the  same  national  spirit      The 

The  whole  eicpedition,  it  will  be  royal    fleet    numbered    only    about 

seen,    depended    on     the     junction  thirty-four   vessels,  of  yaiioos  sizes, 

of  Parma  and  his  forces  with  the  but  the  merdiaftt  navy  and  the  vo- 

fleet      Now    the    Hollanders    and  lunteers  from  every  part  of  the  coast 
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swelled  the  number  to  one  bnndred       *'  The  Armada  had  arrived  in  Calais 
and    ninety-seven    vessels,   small    in-  roads  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  6th 
deed,  bnt  some  of  them  manned  by  August.    If  it  had  been  joined  on  that 
the  most  resolute  and  skilful  seamen  ^^7  or  the  next,  as  Philip  and  Medina 
in  the  world,  and  capable  always  of  Sidonia  fully  expected,  by  the  Duke  of 
outmanoeuvring    their    bulky    anta-  Parma»8  flotilla,  the  Invasion  would  have 
gonists.    There  was    T^rd    Howard,  been  made  at  once.    If  a  Spanish  amy 
♦1.0    TTS«ii     kAr^\^iA    in    4k*»    -P/.,T»i  had  ever  landed  m  England  at  all  that 
A,\  .    vLiSi    nrl«   ,-?Ti  «^e°*  ^o^ld  have  occurred  on  the  7th 
Ark;    Vice- Admiral    Drake   in  the  ^       ^^    The  weather  was  not  unfiivour- 
Bevenge  ;    Lord  Harry  Seymour  m  ^ble,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  cii- 
the  Rainbow  ;  Captain  Frobisher  in  cumstances  under  which  the  catastrophe 
the  Triumph.      When  one  reads  of  ©f  the  great   drama   was   that   night 
the  exploits  of  these  men,  too  fami-  accomplished  were  a  profound  mystery  to 
liar  'to  need  that  we  should  here  re-  every  soul  in  EDglaud.    For  aught  that 
peat  them,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  Leicester,  or  Burghley,  or  Queen  Eliza- 
very  clear  that,  even  if  Parma  had  beth  knew  at  the  time,  the  army  of 
been  able  to  join  the  Armada,  the  Farnese  might  on  Monday  have  been 
Armada  would  have  been    able    to  marching  upon  London.    Now,  on  that 
land  .  her    troops    on    the  shores  of  Monday   morning   the   army   of  Lord 
England.     Say  that  the  storms  had  Hunsdon  was  not  assembled  at  all,  and 
not  fought  for  England,  or  for  Pro-  I^jcester,  with  but  four  thousand  men 
testantism,    as     Protestants     fondly  J^nder  his  comman(l  was  just  oomm^ 

believed  (Philip  thought  that   God    °«  ?•?  ,^°^P  *'  ^^^V;^.    n*"^    ^" 
^ii^«^   vj- ""  f   -uv-guv   i-iiou    V.UU    loua-hke'  appearance  of  the  Queen  on 

would  surely    "give   good    weather"  ^^^  white  palfrey,  with  truncheon  in 

to  his  Catholic  fleet)--say  that  the  hand,  addressing  her  troops  in  that  mag- 

battle  had  been  fought  out  at  sea,  nificent  burst  of  eloquence  which  has  so 

the  contest  was    not    very  unequal,  often  been  repeated,  was  not  till  eleven 

The  greater  magnitude  of  the  Spa-  days  afterwards— not  till  the  great  Ar- 

nish  vessels,  and  their  greater  num-  mada,  shattered  and  teropest-toesed,  had 

ber  of  men,  were  balanced  by  the  been,  a  week  long,  dashing  itself  against 

better    seamanship    and    the    more  the  cliffs  of  Norway  and  the  Faroes  on 

manageable    craft    of    the    English,  i^  forlorn  retreat  to  Spain." — P.  614. 
And  though  the  Spanish  soldier  of 

that  period  was  of  unsurpassed  We  must  here  bring  to  a  conchi- 
bravery,  yet  there  were  no  seamen  sion  our  attempt  to  follow  any  per- 
in  the  Spanish  fleet  that  could  com-  tion  of  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mot- 
pete  with  the  men  who  had  sailed  with  ley.  We  have  only  again  to  repeat 
Drake,  and  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher.  our  general  commendation  of  the 
It  is,  however,  fair  subject  of  work.  A  critic  who  has  no  acoeae 
congratulation,  up  to  this  present  to  manuscripts  or  other  ori^nal 
hour,  that  Parma  was  kept  prisoner  documents,  who  has  only  printed 
in  his  own  ports  by  the  staunch  Hoi-  books  to  refer  to,  must  content 
landers  and  Zeelanders.  There  were  himself  with  praising  that  industry 
men  enough  in  England,  and  spirit  or  research  of  which  he  finds  amf^e 
and  courage  enough,  to  secure  it  evidence.  The  only  real  critic  of  an 
from  a  final  conquest ;  but  the  Eng-  historian  who  builds  much  on  doea- 
lish  forces  had  not  been  concentrated  ments  of  this  description,  is  the  sab- 
so  as  to  render  it  probable  that  they  sequent  historian  who  follows  in 
would  have  been  able  to  repel  the  the  same  track ;  he  only  can  deoide 
first  attack  of  Parma,  presuming  whether  his  predecessor  ^has  read 
that  he  had  landed  according  to  the  with  patience  and  judged  with  can- 
programme.  England  was  drilling,  dour,  and  whether  he  has  selected 
mustering,  shouting  round  its  Queen  such  extracts  for  quotation  as  give 
at  Tilbury,  many  days  after  the  a  fair  impression  of  the  whole  docn- 
Armada  had  been  actuallv  dispersed,  ments.  The  critic  in  ordinary  can 
The  real  crisis  of  its  fate  had  passed  only  speak  of  that  general  caltnre 
by  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  of  mind    which   the    historian   haa 
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apparently  brought  to  his  task ;  he  lived  whose  personal  character  has 
can  oolj  compare  the  fiDished  work  exercised  a  more  evident  iDfluence 
as  presented  to  him  with  other  his-  on  the  current  of  events.  Possessed 
torians  standing  already  on  the  by  one  great  idea,  which  comes  be- 
shelves  of  his  library.  We  can  only  fore  us  in  the  light  of  a  great  super- 
pronounce  that  here  also  is  a  valu-  stition,  he  was  capable  of  conceiving 
able  addition  to  historical  literature,  vast  projects,  and  obstinately  adr 
and  a  book  which  addresses  itself  hering  to  them.  A  man  of  such 
both  to  the  student  of  history  and  character,  placed  on  a  throne,  and 
to  him  who  reads  only  to  gratify  at  a  time  and  in  a  country  where  a 
a  literary  taste.  We  do  not  think  throne  was  the  seat  of  real  power, 
that  the  present  instalment  quite  one  may  contemplate  with  intense 
sustains  the  reputation  which  the  dislike,  but  not  with  levity  or  con- 
writer  had  earned  by  his  previous  tempt  It  is  no£  the  sort  of  figure 
volumes.  The  workmanship  is  more  to  posey  once  for  all,  in  a  ridiculous 
careless.  There  is  the  same  desire  attitude — not  the  sort  of  character 
for  pictorial  effect,  but  there  is  not  to  gird  at  perpetually  for  a  certain 
the  same  pains  bestowed  upon  the  narrowness  of  intellect,  quite  com- 
picture.  We  say  nothing  about  patible  with  its  terrible  pertinacity 
the  "dignity  of  history" — we  are  in  a  great  project.  A  strong  will 
not  sure  that  history  has  any  and  a  great  purpose  have  alwajs 
especial  or  universal  claim  to  be  received  from  mankind  a  certain 
treated  with  dignity,  and  where  measure  of  respect,  even  where  that 
dignity  is  allied  to  dulness  we  are  purpose  has  not  been  approved  of.' 
certainly  no  admirers  of  it  ;  but  Mr  Motley,  in  his  portraiture  of 
there  is  confessedly  a  certain  dash-  Philip,  delights  in  seizing  upon 
ing,  off-hand,  rattling  stjle,  which  secondary  characteristics,  his  clerk- 
we  pronounce  at  once  to  be  more  like  habits  of  business,  and  the 
suitably  to  the  novelist  than  the  little  talent  he  displays  in  writing 
historian.  And  why  do  we  tolerate  despatches,  or  annotating  on  the 
it  in  the  novelist  and  not  in  the  despatches  of  others.  Sometimes, 
historian  ?  Xot  because  there  is  indeed,  he  describes  this  gloomy 
any  peculiar  dignity  to  be  sustained  monarch  as  the  originator  of  all  the 
in  history,  but  because  truth  is  the  diplomatic  network  that  is  entan- 
essential  requisite  of  the  historian,  ghng  Europe.  In  one  rhetorical  pas- 
and  not  of  the  novelist,  and  the  sage,  more  elaborate  than  pleasing, 
desire  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  he  compares  him  to  a  theatrical 
truth,  and  nothing  but  tlie  truth,  manager,  to  whom  are  due  all  the 
almost  invariably  leads  to  a  certain  arrangements  of  scene  and  action : — 
moderation  of  temper  and  sobriety  "Yery  noiselessly  had  the  patient 
of  diction.  This  is  why  we  feel  that  manager  who  sat  in  the  Escurial  been 
a  bold,  dashing,  reckless  style  is  not  making  preparations  for  that  European 
often  suitable  to  the  historian.  tragedy  in  which  most  of  the  actors  had 

Amongst  the  dramatis  personce  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^^ts  assigned  to  them,  and 
of  Mr  Motley's  history  Philip  II.  ^^  which  few  of  the  spectators  of  its 
stands  forth  conspicuous.  Now  <>P®°^°»  ^^^^  were  doomed  to  witness 
the  several  pictures  that  are  drawn  tl^e  conclusion.  A  shifting  and  glancing 
of  him  are  not  always  quite  con-  ?/J^«?^'  a  vision  of  vanishmg  feet^  a 
oiafonf  «i*i,  ««fU  r.*i,«-  M«"c^^""  tramphng  and  bustling  of  unseen  crowds, 
wstent  wuh  eath  other;  and  if  we  movements  of  concelled  machmeiy,  a 
were  m  search  for  examples  of  few  incoherent  words,  much  noise  and 
what  we  have  described  as  a  style  confusion,  vague  and  incomprehensible, 
more  tolerable  in  the  novelist  than  till  at  last  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell, 
the  historian,  we  should  select  some  and  a  glimpse  of  the  modest  manager 
passages  where  Mr.  Motley  is  deal-  stealing  away  as  the  curtain  was  rising ; 
mg  with  this  his  favourite  character  such  was  the  spectacle  presented  at  Mid- 
—favourite,  of  course,  in  an  artistic  summer  1585.'*— Vol.  I  p.  118. 
point  of  view.    Few  monarchs  have       But  more  generally,  the  ambitious 
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bigot    and    deep-plotting    sovereign  sabscribing  to  the  admiration  which 

is  described    as   a  '^patient   letter-  the    work    has    called     forth    from 

writer,"  owing   everything    but    his  critics  of  all  parties,  we  will  merely 

bigotry  to  his  ministers,  sitting  eter-  repeat  oar  hop^,  that  in  the  prepara- 

nally  at  his  desk,  scrawling  ^'his  apos-  tion  and  composition  of  the  volomes 

tilles'*  over  the  despatches  of  others,  yet  to  appear,  oar  very  able  author 

Frivolous  as  they  are,  something  too  will   give   himself  more-  time,   and 

much  is  made  of  these  *'  apostilles."  thus  render  fuller  justice  to  his  own 

The  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Philip  is  indisputable  powers.     That  he  can 

still  in  bis  elbow-chair,  writing  absurd  write   admirably,    as  well    as   read 

notes.    We  may  quote  the  whole  pas-  laboriously    and    to    good   purpose, 

sage  as  a  specimen  of  a  manner  into  he    has    most   amply  demonstrated, 

which     our    historian    occasionally  There  are  many  passages    of    that 

falls,  and  which  we  have  ventured  history  of  the  Armada  we  have  so 

to  describe  as  not  altogether  com-  ruthlessly  abridged  which  might  be 

mendable.    We  might  call  it,  in  the  quoted,  not  only  for  the  information 

slang  of  the  day,  fast  writing.     The  they  convey,  but  also  for  the  spirited 

passage   is    mainly   concerned   with  and   altogether  excellent  manner  in 

Henry  IV.  of  France.  which  they  convey   it.     How  well 

"  Nevertheless,  prudent  Philip  sat  in  ^oea    he    pay  the    just    tribute    of 

his  elbow-chair,  writing  his  apostiUes,  praise  to  the  fleets  both  of  England 

improving  himself  and  his  secretaries  in  and  of  Holland  I      Summing  up  the 

orthography,  but  chiefly  confining  his  events   of  that  great  expedition,  he 

attention  to  the  affairs  of  France.    The  says  : — 

departed  nuncio's  brother,  Mayenne,  was  «*To  the  Queen's  glorious  naval  corn- 
installed  as  chief  stipendiary  of  Spain,  mandera,  to  the  dauntless  mariners  of 
and  lieutenant-general  for  the  League  in  England,  with  their  well-handled  vessels, 
France,  until  Philip  should  determine  their  admirable  seamanship,  their  tact 
within  himself  in  what  form  to  assume  and  their  courage,  belonged  the  joys  of 
the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom.  It  the  contest,  the  triumph  and  the  %lorious 
might  be  questionable,  however,  whether  pureuit;  but  to  the  patient  Hollanders 
that  corpulent  Duke,  who  spent  more  and  Zeelanders  who,  with  their  hundred 
time  in  eating  than  Henry  lY.  did  m  vessels,  held  Famese,  the  chief  of  the 
sleeping,  and  was  longer  in  reading  a  great  enterprise,  at  bay,  a  dose  prisoner 
letter  than  Henry  in  winning  a  battle,  ^ith  his  whole  army  in  his  own  ports, 
was  likely  to  prove  a  very  dangerous  daring  him  to  the  issue,  and  ready— to 
rival— even  with  all  Spain  at  his  back—  the  last  plank  of  their  fleet,  and  to  the 
to  the  lively  Beamese.  But  time  woul  d  jast  drop  of  their  blood— to  confront  both 
necessarily  be  consumed  before  the  end  him  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  an 
was  reached,  and  time  and  Philip  were  equal  share  of  honour  is  due.  The  safety 
two.  Henry  of  Navarre  and  France  was  of  the  two  firee  commonwealths  of  the 
ready  to  open  his  ears  to  instruction;  world  in  that  terrible  contest  was  achiev- 
but  oven  he  had  declared,  several  years  ed  by  the  people  and  the  mariners  of  the 
before,  that  a  rehgion  was  not  to  be  two  states  combined." 
changed  like  a  shirt'  So  while  the  fresh  xt>.  i-.  ^  a-  _sii. 
garment  was  airing  for.  him  at  Rome,  No^can  we  close  our  notice  with- 
and  while  ho  was  leisurely  stripping  off  ^u*  observing  that  the  character  of 
the  old,  he  might  perhaps  bo  taken  at  Qaeen  Ehzabeth  is  depicted  through- 
a  disadvantage.  Fanaticism,  on  both  out  with  great  force,  and  with  signal 
sides,  during  this  process  of  instruction,  justice.  A  certain  "  Arcadian  sim- 
might  bo  roused.  The  Huguenots  on  plicity "  is,  for  a  moment,  oddly 
their  part  might  denounce  the  treason  enough  attributed  to  her  In  her 
of  their  great  chief,  and  the  Papists,  on  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of 
theirs,  howl  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Parma ;  but,  in  general,  every  phase 
pretended  conversion,' Ac— P.  561.  of  the  great,  crafty,  avaricious,  hold- 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  over  such  hearted  .  queen,  is  vigorously  de- 
a  history  as  this,  that  we  choose  to  scribed.  The  foUowing  remarks  on 
waste  time  in  culling  examples  of  a  that  sad  event  which  casts  its  sha- 
faulty  or   distasteful   style.     While  dow  over  her  whole  reign — tiie  eze- 
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cation  of  Qaeen  Mary — might  be  selectr  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  failh,  had  as- 

ed  as  a  specimen  of  our  writer's  more  sisted  the  Pope  and  Philip,  and  their 

vioroos  manner,  and  we  take  the  oppor-  hand  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  con* 

tunity  of  closing  our  paper  with  it :—  spirators,    to  shake  Elizabeth's  throne 

and  endanger  her  life?  Who  doubts 
"The  'daughter  of  debate*  had  at  that,  had  the  English  sovereign  been 
last  brought  herself,  it  was  supposed,  capable  of  conceiving  the  great  thought 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  now  of  religious  toleration,  her  reign  would 
began  those  odious  scenes  of  hypocrisy  have  been  more  glorious  than  it  wap,  the 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  that  frightful  cause  of  Protestantism  and  freedom  more 
comedy — more  melancholy  even  than  triumphant,  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Tudor 
the  solemn  tragedy  which  it  preceded  dearer  to  human  hearts?  Who  doubts 
aud  followed — which  must  ever  remain  that  there  were  many  enlightened  and 
the  darkest  passage  in  the  history  of  the  noble  spirits  among  her  Protestant  sub- 
Queen.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  these  pages,  jects  who  lifted  up  their  voices,  over  and 
to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  over  again,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  Queen  to  denounce  that  wicked  persecution  ex* 
of  Scots.  Who  doubts  her  participation  ercised  upon  their  innocent  Catholic  bre- 
in  the  Babington  conspiracy?  Who  thren,  which  was  fast  converting  loyal 
doubts  that  she  was  the  centre  of  one  Englishmen  against  their  will  into  trai- 
ondless  conspiracy  by  Spain  and  Rome  tors  and  conspirators?  Yet  who  doubts 
against  the  throne  and  liife  of  Elizabeth  ?  that  it  would  have  required,  at  exactly 
Who  doubts  that  her  long  imprisonment  that  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
in  England  was  a  violation  of  all  law,  all  crisis,  more  elevation  of  soul  than  could 
justice,  all  humanity?  Who  doubts  that  fairly  be  predicated  of  any  individual,  for 
the  fining,  whipping,  torturing,  hang-  Elizabeth  in  1587  to  pardon  Mary,  or  to 
ing,  embowelling  of  men,  women,  and  relax  in  the  severity  of  her  legislation  to- 
children,  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  wards  English  Papists  ?" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  189. 


THE     EDTHANASIA     OF     TDE     OTTOMAN     EMPIRE. 

"  If,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or,  hearing,  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed." 

—Prophecy  of  DanU. 

Athens,  March  1861. 

The  social  difficulties  of  the  ing  political  knowledge  under  great 
Ottoman  question  are  greater  than  difficulties,  and,  we  fear  to  little 
the  political,  yet  we  shall  attempt  purpose,  diirmg  the  years  they  have 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  insnper-  been  upholding  what  they  faceti- 
able.  Hitherto,  a  practical  solution  onsly  term  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
of  the  practical  question  has  not  man  Empire ;  and  after  all  their 
been  found  either  in  the  dictates  of  exertions,  either  of  the  two,  by  de- 
international  law  or  in  the  wisdom  serting  its  colleague  and  forming 
of  European  cabinets.  An  imprac-  an  alliance  with  Eossia,  might  in- 
ticable  solution  is  proposed  by  stantaneonsly  disintegrate  tne  ill- 
Greek  covetousness,  and  a  danger-  cemented  fabric.  A  treaty  signed 
ons,  but  more  probable,  termination  at  Paris  might  render  the  dominioD 
of  the  question  is  threatened  by  of  the  Ottoman  snltans  as  much  a' 
Russian  ambition.  Those  great  portion  of  the  history  of  the  past  as 
solvers  of  political  problems,  ^e  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain, 
pamphleteers  of  Paris,  have  nothing  Our  readers  will  not  reqoire  ns 
more  original  to  propose  than  that  to  prove  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  must  is  ready  for  dissolution.  The  re- 
be  divided,  in  imitation  of  the  par-  ports  of  our  consuls  in  Enrope,  and 
tition  of  Poland.  Great  Britain  and  the  events  which  caosed  the  occn- 
France  have  certainly  been   acqair-  pation  of  Syria,  force  on  every  dis- 
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iDterested  mind  a  coDviction'  that  Moldavia,  Yallachia,  Servia,  Mod- 
the  administratioD  of  the  Saltan's  tenegro,  Greece,  and  Samos,  invites 
dominions  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  Christians  in  Earope  to  take  np 
Saltan  Abdal-Medjid  is  powerless  arms.  The  saccess  of  the  pashas 
to  falfil  the  engagements  which  he  of  Tanis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt,  en- 
has  entered  into  for  the  protection  coarages  the  Massalman  governors 
of  his  Christian  sabjectp,  aod  his  to  aspire  at  independence.  The 
Christian  sabjects  are  as  powerless  whole  political  and  military  organi- 
to  resist  the  inflaence  which  urges  sation  of  the  OUoman  Empire  has 
them  forward  to  destroy  his  em-  been  revolationi'sed  withoat  doubt, 
pire.  Turkey  possesses  a  govern-  jet  how  far  it  has  been  reformed  is 
ment  withoat  being  governed,  and  a  disputed  question.  In  the  mean 
its  inhabitants  possess  rights,  with-  time  the  social  condition  of  the 
out  having  any  administration  of  population,  whether  Mussulman  or 
lustice  to  enforce  those  rights.  Christian,  has  undergone  changes 
Power  alone  is  law,  and  there  is  not  less  considerable.  The  old  re- 
little  power  anywhere.  The  Sultan  lations  between  the  governors  and 
can  only  issue  ordinances,  while  the  governed  have  been  swept 
Turkish  pashas,  Greek  bishops,  away.  The  bit  has  slipped  from 
European  consuls,  and  Levantine  the  horse's  mouth,  and  the  reins  of 
money-lenders,  all  alike  set  those  power  are  held  by  an  unsteady 
ordinances  at  defiance.  hand.  Steam-frigates,  Enfield  rifles, 
The  political  sagacity  of  the  Em-  Armstrong  guns,  and  financial  re- 
peror  Nicholas,  and  his  accurate  sources,  are  jast  as  likely  to  be  pro- 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  cured  by  Christian  insurgents  as  by 
Turkey,  has  been  undaly  depreci-  Ottoman  ministers, 
ated,  because  he  was  often  misled  Before  the  days  of  anarchy,  to 
by  his  immeasurable  pride.  Yet  which  all  things  in  the  East  seem 
he  told  Europe  the  simple  truth  tending,  actually  commence,  it  is 
when  he  declared  that  the  Ottoman  our  wish  in  this  article  to  show  that 
Empire  was  a  sick  man  stretched  on  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  avert- 
a  bed  of  sufiering,  from  which  there  ing  the  catastrophe,  of  saving  mil- 
was  no  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  true,  lions  of  families  from  eztermina- 
there  was  something  not  very  im-  tion,  and  of  allowing  the  Ottoman 
perial  in  his  proposal  to  strangle  his  Empire  to  expire  on  a  peaceful 
sick  friend  in  order  to  divide  his  deathbed.  Whether  Christian  na- 
wardrobe.  The  patient  was  then  tions  possess  the  energy  necessary 
incurably  weak  in  body;  he  has  to  compel  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
since  fallen  into  a  state  of  equal  to  preserve  peace  by  walking  in  the 
imbecility  of  mind,  and  his  neglect-  paths  of  righteousness,  as  well  as 
ed  wardrobe  is  little  better  than  a  by  keeping  their  powder  dry,  is  a 
bundle  of  rags.  To  speak  plainly,  question  beyond  our  competency, 
all  thinking  men  who  have  watched  The  political  paralysis  of  the  Sul- 
the  conduct  of  the  Sultan's  govern-  tan's  government  being  incurable, 
ment,  and  studied  the  condition  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Ottoman  ques- 
the  inhabitants  of  his  dominions  tion  lies  in  the  solution  of  a  social 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  problem.  Can  the  decay  of  Indus- 
feel  an  irrepressible  conviction  that  try,  and  the  constant  diminution  of 
the  days  of  anarchy  are  at  hand,  the  agricultural  population  in  the 
Internal  revolutions  are  growing  Ottoman  Empire,  be  immediately 
oat  of  causes  which  have  already  changed  into  activity,  and  a  ten- 
acquired  irresistible  force,  and  which  dency  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
will  compel  foreign  interference,  earth?  Whether  the  Cabinets  of 
The  success  of  past  insurrections  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
proves  that  there  .is  no  chance  of  by  cordial  co-operation  and  united 
repressing  fature  declarations  of  action,  could  ultimately  obtain  this 
inaependence.        The     example     of  end  by   themselves,  carrying  on  the 
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admiDistratidn  of    the    SnltaD's   do«  A    Christian    bey   thinks    that  the 

minioDs  in  his  name,  or  even  by  an  Ottoman    Empire    may  be    regene- 

amicable    partition    bf    his    empire,  rated,  and   every    political  difficalty 

may  be  doubted.      And  if    success  in   Tarkey   removed,  if  the    Saltan 

were   attainable,   it    conid    only  be  woald     embrace     Christianity.      It 

the  work  of  time.    Oar  own  expe-  might  salt  the  Christian  usurers  to 

rience    in    the    Ionian    Islands   has  govern  the  empire  with  the  titles  of 

taught  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  gov-  princes,  instead  of   having  it  ruled, 

ern    Greeks,   even    when    they   are  as  at  present,  by  Mussulman  extor- 

utterly  incapable  of  governing  them-  tioners,  with    the  titles  of   pashas  ; 

selves.  but  we    doubt    whether    either    the 

We  do  not  belong  to  the  school  of  social  condition  of  the  people,  or 
politicians  who  suppose  that  the  the  financial  position  of  the  Otto- 
Cabinets  of  Europe  know  less  about  man  treasury,  would  gain  anything 
the  state  of  the  East  than  Mr.  Ur-  by  the  change, 
quhart  or  M.  Saint -Marc  Girardin.  While  we  allude  to  revolutions  in 
But  we  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  Turkey,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
questions  which  our  Ambassador  at  emit  all  mention  of  the  Greek 
Constantinople  might  not  feel  at  scheme  for  the  future  government 
liberty  to  place  among  his  queries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  for,  in  spite 
to  his  consuls.  Words  which  in  of  its  absurdity,  it  is  a  fixed  idea  in 
an  article  only  suggest  discussion,  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
might,  if  uttered  by  a  British  pre-  intelligent,  active,  and  loquacious 
mier  or  a  French  or  Russian  em-  race  in  the  East.  The  Greek  scheme 
peror,  cause  an  immediate  insurrec-  for  terminating  the  Turkish  ifrir 
tion,  and  produce  a  European  war.  hroglio  is,  that  the  Emperors  Napo- 
In  spite  of  the  platitude  interwoven  leon  III.  and  Alexander  II.  should 
with  the  material  of  despatches  and  join  with  Queen  Victoria  to  send 
protocols,  as  a  means  of  concealing  armies  and  fleets  to  the  Bosphorus, 
the  opinion  of  the  government  conquer  Constantinople,  and  deliver 
which  indites  these  documents,  up  their  conquest  to  King  Otho  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  a  Greek  chamber  of  deputies,  by 
three  great  European  Governments  which,  doubtless,  it  would  be  gov- 
have  long  viewed  the  social  condi-  erned  with  as  much  sagacity  and 
tion  of  Turkey  with  alarm.  To  this  honesty  as  have  been  displayed  in 
important  subject  we  wish  to  direct  the  government  of  Greece.  This 
public  attention.  Public  opinion  scheme  is  certainly  not  so  promis- 
must  be  formed  on  the  question  ing  as  the  Sultan's  conversion,  for 
before  the  British  Government  can  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians 
assume  any  initiative  on  a  question,  already  display  as  much  opposition 
which  mingles  the  philosophy  of  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Greeks  do  to 
political  science  with  the  immediate  the  Turks,  so  that  even  the  Ortho- 
action  of  practical  statesmanship.  dox  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

We  shall  not  waste  words  in  re-  would  probably  remain  more  con- 
futing any  of  the  solutions  of  the  tented  under  the  sway  of  Sultan 
Eastern  question,  as  most  writers  Abdul-Medjid  than  under  the  do- 
pertinaciously  insist  on  terming  the  mination  of  King  Otho  and  the 
Ottoman  question.  All  the  solu-  Hellenic  race, 
tions  ofiered  are  based  on  down-  It  seems,  therefore,  that  no 
right  force,  and  Europe,  not  believ-  scheme  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
ing  that  Providence  is  always  on  preventing  the  deathbed  of  the  Ot- 
the  side  of  numerous  armies,  turns  toman  Empire  from  disturbing  all 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  schemers,  rejects  Europe  with  its  convulsions.  Yet 
all  projects  of  spoliation,  and  waits  surely  it  is  unworthy  of  -British 
anxiously  for  the  logic  of  events,  statesmen  to  contftue  to  talk  any 
One  plan  has  been  proposed  which  longer  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
does  not  contemplate  foreign  force,  man  Empire  as  a  reality.    The  phrase 
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has  a  dishoaest  sound  when  attered  if  tbey  coald  veDtore   to  speak  of 

by  those  who  have  been  repeatedly  the  honesty  of  the  Gk)verDiiieDt. 
and    actively    engaged    daring    the       We   know  from    ezperienoe   that 

last   thirty    years    in    dismembering  not    the    smallest    reliance   can    be 

the   Saltan's   dominions.      They  as-  placed  on    the    official    statistics  of 

sisted   both   Servia   and    Greece  in  the    Ottoman    Empire.       Earopean 

throwing    off    the    Saltan's    yoke.  Torkey,   however,   is    generally  said 

The  Vladika   of    the    Montenegrins  to  contain   about   eight  millions  of 

has  since  been  patted  on  the  back  Christians,  and  by  all  these  milliODS 

when   he    waylaid    Tarkish    officers,  tiie  Saltan's  government  is  cordially 

plondered     and      bamed      Tarkish  detested.      The    Massolman   popula* 

towns,  and    destroyed   Tarkish  bat-  tion  is  estimated  at  two  and  a  half 

talions.      Yallachia     and     Moldavia  millions,    exclasive    of     Gonstantin- 

have  been    recognised   as   an   inde-  ople ;    and    by   dl   the   MasBnlnifta 

pendent   State.      Samos    has    been  population    engaged    in    agricoltiuey 

formed  into  a  small  orthodox  prin-  the  Saltan's  government,  or  at  letst 

dpality,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  conn-  the    central    administration   of  ^  the 

terpoise  to  the  Catholic  repablic  of  Empire,  is  as  heartily  hated  as  it  is 

Ban  Marioo  in  the  balance  of  Earo-  by  the  Christians.    Bat  the  MosBiil- 

pean  absurdity.    In  order,  probably,  man  population  in    Europe  lives  in 

to   insure    more    effectually  the  in-  hourly    fear  of    an    insurrection  of 

tegrity    of     the    Ottoman    Empire,  the  Christians    among   whom    they 

Algiers  was  annexed  to  France,  and  dwell ;    and  the  revolutions  of  Ser- 

the    pashas  of    Tunis,  Tripoli,   and  via,  Yallachia,  and  Greece  have  ooa- 

Egypt   were    recognised   as   heredi-  vinced  them    that    their   extsmina- 

tary  sovereigns.     Even  at  the  pre-  tion  would    be    the    first  act  of    a 

sent    time,    Bosnia     and    Northern  general    revolt      They    are    conse- 

Albania^  are  in  a  state  of    chronic  quently  compelled  to  smother  their 

anarchy,  and    Bulgaria    and    Epirus  aversion    to    the    Sultan's   ministers 

io  a  state  of  chronic  agitation.    Thus  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of 

one  limb  of    the  Empire  has  been  the  Sultan's   troops.    Yet  even  the 

amputated  after  another,  to  prevent  Mussulmans    at    times    utt»  growk 

the  whole    body  from    perishing    of  of  despair  ;  and  Lord  John  RuBBeli 

gangrene ;    and  now,   when  neither  said  with   truth,   '*  It    must  be  ac- 

leg  nor  arm  remains,  the  Ottoman  knowledged     that     the     Mussulman 

Empire,   dressed    out    by    ministers  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  as  much 

and  diplomatists    in    long    phrases,  victims  of  the  misrule  of  the  GoT- 

and  veiled  under  a  cover  of  grave  em  men t  as  the  Christian  subjects.'' 
assertions,  is   said   to   retain  its  in-       Yet,  after  all  we  have  said  oon- 

tegrity,  and  to  be  capable  of  walk-  ceming  the   impending   fall  of    the 

ing   alone   and   feeding   itself.    We  Ottoman  power,  we  are  by  no  means 

Erotest  against  this  perversion  of  blind  to  the  tenacity  of  life  poe- 
mguage.  sessed  by  even  the  worst  system  of 
It  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  government,  where  a  central  adain- 
our  readers  to  adduce  evidence  to  istrative  power  rules  exteodve  do- 
prove  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  minions,  commands  powerful  armies 
&bric  of  the  Ottoman  administra-  and  fleets,  and  sucks  into  its  vorlez 
tion.  and  the  utter  corruption  of  Ot-  the  taxes  of  innumerable  provinces, 
toman  ministers.  Sultanas,  pashas,  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  not  the  first 
beys,  bankers,  tax-farmers,  and  loan-  which  (las  perpetuated  its  ezistenee 
contractors,  are  employed  day  and  until  it  has  exterminated  the  wb(^ 
night  in  emptying  the  treasury,  agricultural  population  by  a  vieioas 
while  the  fleet  and  army  are  ne-  system  of  taxation,  and  which  has 
glected,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  not  p«ridhed  by  foreign  conqoest 
are  left  unpaid.  •Ambassadors  talk  until  it  had  depopulated  the  conn* 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  ;  it  try,  and  prepared  the  land  for  eo- 
would  be  a  better  omen  for  Turkey  lonisation  by  new  inhabitants     The 
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EomaD  emperors  of  the  West  bad  ously,  and  the  chaDge  most  come 
exterminated  the  population  in  the  from  the  people,  arising  naturally 
rural  districts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  their  own  inter- 
Spain,  before  those  provinces  were  est.  Thus,  without  any  suspicion  on 
repeopled  by  Lombards,  Franks,  their  part,  they  may  be  led  to  effect 
and  Goths.  The  emperors  of  the  the  greatest  revolution  which  has 
East  had  driven  the  population  of  been  witnessed  in  the  East  since  the 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  from  preaching  of  Christianity.  The 
the  villages  into  the  towns,  before  agricultural  population  in  every 
those  countries  were  repeopled  by  land,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Per- 
Albanians,  Sclavonians,  and  Bui-  sian  Gulf,  may  be  placed  in  an  im- 
garians.  The  caliphs  of  Bagdat  ex-  proving  condition, 
terminated  the  agricultural  popu-  In  the  observations  we  shall  make 
lation  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  on  this  subject,  we  shall  take  our 
The  Seljonks  converted  Asia  Minor  illustrations  indifferently  from  the 
into  a  declining  country  before  its  dominions  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid 
ruin  was  consummated  by  the  Otto-  and  King  Otho ;  and  we  do  so  be- 
man  Turks.  The  Greek  empire  of  cause  it  dispenses  us  from  wasting 
the  Paleologues  existed,  at  Constan-  time  in  proving  the  incontrovertible 
tinople  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  fact,  that  a  German  king,  a  consti- 
a  state  of  moral  corruption  quite  as  tutional  government,  a  well- endowed 
degrading,  and  in  a  state  of  political  university,  a  regular  administration 
and  military  weakness  far  more  con-  of  justice,  and  an  intelligent  urban 
temptible,  than  the  Ottoman  Empire  population,  are  insufficient  to  re* 
now  exhibits.  But  we  have  said  generate  society ;  for  all  these  things 
enough  concerning  the  actual  condi-  exist  in  Greece  where  they  have 
tion  of  Turkey.  proved    utterly    ineffectual    to     pro- 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  mea-  duce  any  improvement  in  the  con- 
sures  which  appear  to  us  to  offer  dition  or  any  increase  in  the  num- 
tbe  only  plan  for  preventing  the  bers  of  the  agricultural  population, 
deathbed  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Our  readers  who  have  visited  Athens 
from  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  danced  at  palace  balls,  will  per- 
This,  we  believe,  can  only  be  effect-  haps  not  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
ed  by  the  immediate,  al»olute,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  agricnl- 
total  abolition  of  the  system  of  tural  classes  in  Greece  is  precisely 
tenths,  or  Turkish  land-tax.  This  similar  to  that  of  the  peasantry  in 
is  the  true  solution  both  of  the  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  condi- 
social  and  political  difficulties  of  tion  of  agriculture  in  Kiog  Otho*s 
the  Ottoman  question.  It  is  the  dominions  is  disgraceful  to  political 
only  alternative  from  internal  an-  science ;  and  the  fiscal  administra- 
archy  or  foreign  conquest.  It  would  tion  of  constitutional  Greece  im- 
be  the  Euthanasia  of  the  Ottoman  pedes  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
Empire.                                •  cultural  population  just  as  much  as 

No  state  in  the  East  can  be  either  in  Turkey  it  is  impeded  by  the  op- 
tranquil  or  prosperous  unless  the  pressive  measures  against  which  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  popu-  Christians  declaim  there  so  loudly, 
lation  be  completely  changed.  At  The  land  is  taxed,  and  the  land-tax 
present  it  is  idling  away  its  exist-  is  collected  in  the  same  way  in 
ence  and  dying  out.  It  must  be  Mussulman  Turkey  and  Christian 
recalled  to  habits  of  industry,  and  Greece.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
invited  to  increase  in  number  in  in  the  same  rude  and  primitive 
order  to  increase  in  prosperity.  A  manner  in  both  countries,  and  prac- 
change  in  the  thoughts  as  well  as  tical  improvements  are  quite  as  rare 
in  the  way  of  life  of  the  various  na-  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the 
tions  who  now  till  the  soil  in  the  Turks.  ,  Yet  the»  Greeks  undoubt- 
Snltan's  dominions  must  be  pro-  edly  enjoy  many  advantages  which 
dnoed     completely   and     instantane-  are   not   possessed    by   the   Turks. 
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Their  constitution  declares  that   all  that  he  may  be  prevented  from  ne- 

dtizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  glecting   to   pay  a  single  dollar  to 

law ;    and  ^  though     gendarmes   are  the  fisc.    It  is  difficult  eyen  for  the 

exempted  in  practice  from  this  ar-  readers  of  Mr.  Senior  or  M.  About 

tide  of  the  constitution,  tax  farmers  to  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 

and    collectors   are    in   some  degree  which  fraud,  and  precautions  to  pre- 

bound  by  it.    An  organised  judicial  vent  fraud,  enter  into  every  relation 

system,  a   fixed    code  of  procedure,  of  life,  and  every  process  ot  labour, 

and  a  free  press,  also  exist  in  Greece ;  in  the  agricultural  society  of  Greeoe 

yet  all  these  are  ineffectual  to  protect  and  Turkey.    In  the  best  times  of 

the   agricultural    population  against  the    Ottoman    Empire,    when     the 

the  evil  effects  of  the  Turkish  sys-  armies  of  the  Sultan  collected  slayes 

tern  of  land-tax,  to  which  the  King,  under  the  walls  of  Yienna  and  on 

the    Senate,  the   deputies,    and    the  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo,  the  viziers 

farmers    of    taxes    cling    with    the  of  the    bench   were    notorious    for 

voracity  of  harpies.  their  corruption  and  rapacity ;   and 

The  constitutional  form   of    gov-  the  Sultans,  unable  to  check  peon- 

ernment    in    Greece,  however,    has  lation,    contented     themselves    with 

the    merit   that  it  would    admit  of  strangling     the     extortioners,     and 

the  abolition  of   the  land-tax  at   a  pocketing    the    fruits    of  their  ex- 

mementos     notice,    without      direct  tortion.     In  Greece,  peculation  has 

foreign   interference.    A   hint    from  been  a  characteristic  of  society  Arom 

the    three    Powers    to    the    Greek  a    much    earlier   period.     PolybioB 

people  that  the  allied  loan  must  be  tells  us  it  was  the  vice  which  en- 

immediately  discharged,  or  the  land-  abled  the   Romans    to  enslave    the 

tax   abolished,    would    soon    induce  country.    The  history  of  the  Greek 

even  the  Greek  Government  to  abo-  Church  proves  that  it  has  enabled 

lish  the  tax..    It  would  do  anything  the  Sultans  to  rule  the  nation    for 

rather  than  pay  a  debt  honestly  and  four  hundred  years ;  and  experience 

promptly.  teaches  us  that  it  aids  King  Otho 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  on    the  in  retaining  the  Greeks   in  a  state 

other    hand,    all    reform    would     be  of   moral  and  political  degradation, 

hopeless,  unless  force  were  employed.  The    Athenian    newspapers    inform 

The  Sultan  could  not    keep    house  us,  that  at  this  day  it  is  the  roost 

without   receiving   the    proceeds  of  prosperous  institution  of  the  Greek 

the    land-tax  :   he    has    to   pay  the  monarchy. 

milliners'     bills    of    five     hundred  We  may. here  observe  that  it  is 

wives.  the  fashion  to   talk  of  the  modern 

No  improvement  of  agriculture,  Greeks  as  a  new  people.  There  can- 
and  no  immediate  demand  for  not  be  a  greater  delusion.  There  is 
labour  sufficient  to  consolidate  nothing  recent  in  Greece  except  the 
order  in  society,  can  be  expected  Albanian  population,  a .  few  com- 
from  palliatives  and  partial  changes  mercial  towns,  the  kingdom  foj^med 
in  the  actual  system  of  taxing  the  by  the  three  Powers,  and  the  Bava- 
land  either  in  Greece  or  Turkey,  rian  dynasty.  The  habits,  customs. 
Immemorial  habits  of  fiscal  corrup-  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  the 
tion  have  created  abuses  which  have  social  arrangements  and  the  fiscal 
become  laws  to  the  population  en-  devices  of  the  government,  are  the 
gaged  in  agriculture.  Nothing  but  traditional  ordinances  of  innumer- 
the  perfect  liberty  of  action  for  able  generations,  corrupted  by  a 
labour  which  would  result  from  the  perverse  civilisation.  The  Greeks, 
total  abolition  of  the  land-tax  in  like  the  Russians,  possess  a  wonder- 
any  shape,  could  restore  energy  to  ful  facility  of  assuming  the  mask  of 
society.  At  present,  the  cultivator  Western  manners,  but  they  remain 
of  the  soil  is  compelled  to  waste  the  always  at  heart  true  Bjzantinee. 
labour  which  would  enable  him  to  Of  ancient  Greece  they  know  but 
gain    one    hundred    dollars,  merely  little :  they  are  compelled  to  stndy 
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the  character  and    the   political  in-  crease  in  Dumber  ;    not  how  King 

stitutioDs  of  the  ancient   Athenians  Otho  may  obtain  fands  to  purchase 

in  the  work  of  Mr.  Grote.     Athens  a  steam-jacht,  or  how  Saltan  Abdul- 

certainly   presents  more  of   the   ap-  Mecljid  may  find  means  to  build  a 

pearance    of    a    European    capital  new   palace.      The   question    which 

than    Constantinople ;    but  in  some  really  demands    immediate  consider- 

things  the  rural  districts  of  Turkey  ation  is»  how  to    save   the   agricul- 

are    more   advanced    in    civilisation  tural   population    of    Turkey    from 

than  the  rural  districts  in    Greece,  extermmation,   and    that   of  Greece 

The    traveller  finds   post-horses  and  from    misery ;     not   to   supply  the 

khans  on  every  great   road  in  the  means    of  perpetuating   the  misrule 

Ottoman  Empire;    while  in  Greece  of   the   two   worst   governments   in 

he  will  find  neither  post-horses  nor  Earope. 

inns  on  any  road  in  the  kingdom.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
With  all  the  pageantry  of  a  pomp-  both  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  lives 
ous  court  at  Athens,  there  is  not  a  by  agriculture ;  and  on  this  class 
good  cart-road  between  any  two  alone  can  we  depend  for  social  re- 
large  towns  in  Greece.  He  who  generation  and  national  independ- 
would  send  his  furniture  from  ence.  The  town  population  is  gener- 
Athens  to  Sparta,  to  Delphi,  or  to  ally  of  a  very  aenationalised  type, 
the  baths  of  Hypat6,  must  convey  whether  it  be  Jewish,  Greek,  or 
it  from  the  sea-side  on  the  backs  of  Mussulman.  But,  fortunately  for 
mules.  human    society,     four-fifths    of    the 

It  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  no  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

light  afiair    to    infuse    activity    and  and  three-quarters  of  the  population 

a    desire   for    improvement    ioto  an  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  derive  their 

agricultural     society    in    this     con-  subsistence    from    the  cultivation  of 

dition.     Old  habits   must  be  aban-  the  soil 

doped,  and  bad  habits  must  be  The  striking  fact  that  the  agri- 
destroyed.  This,  of  course,  can  cultural  population  in  the  East  has 
only  be  possible  by  leading  the  for  many  centuries  been  constantly 
people  to  adopt  for  themselves  new  diminishing,  is  now  generally  ad- 
and  better  habits,  with  the  direct  mitted.  Every  traveller  in  Turkey 
view  of  serving  their  own  interests,  since  the  days  of  Bertrandon  de  la 
Any  attempt  to  enforce  industry  by  Brocquiere,  and  in  Greece  since  the 
rules,  would  certainly  awaken  in-  days  of  Sir  George  Wheeler,  has 
vincible  opposition.  The  blind  in-  observed  the  remains  of  villages, 
stinct  of  the  Mussulman,  and  the  recently  abandoned.  The  land 
bigoted  infatuation  of  the  ^reek,  appears  everywhere  in  the  East  to 
can  never  be  overcome  by  any  ex-  lose  annually  some  portion  of  its 
ercise  of  power.  Bat  wealth  would  power  of  sustaining  human  life, 
be  immediately  conferred  on  many  The  capital  invested  in  old  time  in 
families,  and  would  be  rendered  plantations,  mills,  water-courses, 
attainable  by  every  man  engaged  in  cistern?,  farm-buildings,  bridges, 
agriculture,  by  the  abolition  of  the  and  roads,  becomes  annihilated,  and 
land-tax ;  a  new  America  would  no  capital  is  ever  saved  by  the  land- 
suddenly  bloom  into  full  life  in  the  owner  to  replace  the  degradations 
Levant  effected   by   time.     Abandoned   vil- 

The  policy  of  replacing  the  exist-  lages,  deserted  moeques,  ruined 
ing  land-tax  by  an  income  tax,  or  churches,  and  forsaken  graveyards, 
indeed  by  any  other  tax,  is  one  present  themselves  ki  every  district ; 
which  we  do  not  now  propose  to  and  the  traveller  in  the  present  as 
discuss.  Our  object  is  to  examine  in  past  generations  sees  land  which 
how  agriculture  may  be  placed  in  an  was  recently  cultivated  consigned 
improving  condition,  ana  how  the  to  pasturage.  The  burdens  of  tax- 
agricultural  population  of  Greece  ation  never  diminish;  but  no  por- 
and  Turkey  may  be  enabled  to  in-  tion  of  that   taxation  is  ever   em- 
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ployed  to  repair  a  road  or  a  bridge,  strongly.      Oar    witness   is   one   of 

Brigandage  becomes   inevitable,  and  Lord   Palmerston's   colleagaes.     The 

revolt  is  often  the  alternative  from  Lord-Lieutenant     of     Ircoand    aski, 

starvation.  **  What  is  it  yon  find  over  the  broad 

We  shcdl  endeavour  to  ehow  bow  surface  of  a  land  which  nature  and 
this  state  of  decline  is  the  direct  climate  have  favoured  bevond  all 
consequence  of  the  manner  of  levy-  others,  once  the  home  of  all  art  and 
iog  the  land-tax  both  in  Turkey  civilisation  ?  Look  yourself  —  tttk 
and  Greece;  and  that  x>^ulation,  those  who  live  there?"  And  the 
depopulation,  brigandage,  revolt,  noble  Lord  answers,  ''Deserted 
and  revolution,  can  only  be  pre-  villages,  uncultivated  plains,  ban- 
vented  by  the  total  abolition  of  this  ditti-haunted  mountains,  torpid 
tax.  laws,    a    corrupt    administration,    a 

During  the  last  two  centuries  the  disappearing  people."'*' 
destruction  of  capital  vested  in  land  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  re- 
throughout  the  East  has  been  going  mind  our  r^ers  that  a  financial 
on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  a  revolution  —  not  a  financial  crisis — 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  cannot  be  long  delayed  at  Oon- 
agricultural  population  has  been  stantinople.  The  Sultan  will  soon  be 
the  inevitable  result  In  the  Otto-  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of 
man  Empire  the  evidence  of  this  the  King  of  Greece,  and  stop  pav- 
diminution  is  everywhere  apparent,  ing  the  interest  of  his  debts.  Within 
and  proofs  are  seen  of  a  very  con-  the  last  year,  Sultan  Abdul-lfedjid, 
siderable  decrease  of  the  inhabit-  despising  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
ants  since  the  commencement  of  which  say,  '*  that  he  who  defiles 
the  present  century.  Deserted  himself  with  usury,  whether  as  ^  a 
castles,  which  fifty  years  ago  were  lender  or  a  borrower,  shall  not  rise 
tenanted  by  wealthy  Der^beys,  from  the  dead  until  the  demon  pass 
may  be  seen  in  ev^  part  of  the  into  his  body,"  has  raised  mqney 
Empire,  presenting  the  aspect  of  at  20  per  cent  on  his  personal 
medieval  ruins.  These  castles  pro-  security,  and  contracted  a  govem- 
tected  the  valleys  at  whose  gorges  men t  loan  at  9i  per  cent  Thisean- 
they  are  generally  situated  from  the  not  long  continue;  and  the  ioevi- 
entrance  of  the  tax  collector,  until  table  result  of  the  Sultan's  ban^- 
Bultan  Mahmud  II.  centralised  all  ruptcy,  or  of  a  repudiation  of  its 
power  and  paralysed  all  industry,  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Tnrk- 
The  tax-gatherer  now  enters  these  ish  Government,  would  be  the  vio- 
valleys,  which  are  no  longer  pro-  lent  death  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
tected  by  the  feudal  rights  of  the  whether  its  decease  should  be  di- 
old  timariots,  and  in  many  he  has  rectly  accelerated  by  internal  dis- 
.  already  exterminated  the  popula-  rnption  or  foreign  occupation, 
tion.  Tillages  which  have  crum-  To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  and 
bled  to  Heaps  of  stones,  and  fields  to  enable  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 
which  have  been  forsaken  within  depart  in  peace,  we  again  repeat 
the  memory  of  man,  may  be  counted  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  abolish 
by  hundreds  in  every  part  of  Asia  the  existing  land-tax.  The  Sola- 
Minor.  The  commercial  activity  vonians,  who  form  the  great  bulk 
which  extends  its  influence  to  some  of  the  population  between  Yidin 
distance  round  a  few  towns  on  the  and  Saloniki,  would  immediately 
sea-coast,  often  hides  the  decline  think  of  improving  their  condition 
of  the  agricultufal  population  from  by  raising  more  agricultural  pro- 
the  tourists  who  see  the  East  in  duce,  instead  of  following  the  silg^ 
steamboats.  We  shall  cite  only  gestions  of  the  Greeks,  andraisiiig 
one  witness  to  bear  testimony  that  a  rebellion  in  order  to  inaugurate  t^ 
we  have   not   stated   our   case   too  new   Byzantine   empire.     Even^  the 

*  Diary  in  Turkish  o*^*t  G  '^k  Waiers^  by  the  Earl  op  Cabusle^  p.  184. 
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Balgarians    would    prefer    indepen-  aclea  is  in  the  same  state  of  decline 

deoce  to  absorption  into   the   Bus-  as  the  Mnssulman  villages   in  Asia 

sian  Empire,  and   the  nationaiitj  of  Minor.    The  agricultural  population 

Bulgaria  would  afford  Catholicism  and  of  Greece  has  for  some  years  been 

Orthodoxy  a  fair  field  for  an  hononra-  almost  stationary,  and  Greek  capital 

ble  contest.  more  frequently  seeks  employment  at 

There  are  some  statesmen  in  G^r-  the  fair  of  Leipsic  than  in  the  soil  of 

many,  and  some  accomplished    men  Greece. 

in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Athens,  being  the  capital  of  the 
States,  who  still  nourish  a  belief  Greek  kingdom,  is  often  supposed 
that  the  Greek  kingdom  affords  a  to  offer  conclusive  evidence  that 
means  of  resisting  the  progress  of  Greece  is  in  an  improving  cocdi- 
social  decline,  and  that  the  free  tion.  But  Athens  is  the  capital  of 
population  of  constitutional  Greece  a  centralised  monarchy,  and  flour- 
possesses  the  expansive  energy  ishes  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
necessary  to  repeople  and  govern  financial  resources  of  the  country, 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Let  us  there-  The  expenditure  caused  by  its  im- 
fore  examine  how  far  the  agricul-  provement  impedes  the  general 
tural  population  of  Greece  has  dis-  prosperity  of  Greece.  We  have 
played  the  power  of  increasing  in  already  observed  that  the  urban 
number,  and  how  far  the  Greek  and  rural  population  throughout 
Government  has  developed  social  the  East  live  in  very  different 
improvement  and  national  energy,  social  conditions,  and  the  difference 
The  Ottoman  Empire  must  either  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  Athens 
be  repeopled  by  the  races  who  now  and  the  surrounding  country.  There 
cultivate  its  soil,  or  it  must  be  con-  are  also  many  circumstances  in 
quered  in  order  to  admit  of  the  which  the  governments  of  Greece 
land  being  possessed  by  new  in-  and  Turkey  resemble  one  another 
habitants.  Kow,  Greece  is  still  so  besides  the  land-tax.  The  sove- 
scantily  peopled  that  its  own  soil  reigns  have  the  largest  civil  lists  in 
would  sustain  four  times  the  agri-  Europe,  for  each  wastes  on  his 
cultural  population  it  now  nour-  household  an  eleventh  of  the  net 
ishes,  and  would  admit  of  the  pro-  revenues  of  his  dominions ;  and 
fitable  expenditure  of  many  mil-  they  are  the  sovereigns  who  expend 
lions  of  capital  in  agricultural  im-  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  re- 
provement.  The  Greek  Govern-  venues  to  promote  the  wellbeiog  of 
ment,  therefore,  either  does  not  their  subjects, 
understand  its  duty,  or  wilfully  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
neglects  to  fulfil  it.  As  Greece  a  detailed  examination  of  Greek 
possesses  neither  an  efficient  army  finance.  The  three  protecting 
nor  navy,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Powers  have  recently  held  an  in- 
Greece  conquering  Turkey  :  she  quest  on  the  fiscal  proceedings  of 
has  neither  a  Garibaldi  nor  a  Victor  the  Greek  monarchy,  iind  Lord 
Emmanuel.  And  it  is  quite  as  ridi-  John  Russell  promised,  if  we  are 
oulous  to  suppose  that  three  mil-  not  mistaken,  to  lay  the  report  of 
lions  of  Greeks  would  be  better  the  commissioners  before  Parlia- 
able  to  repeople  European  Turkey  ment.  We  have  not  seen  it ;  but 
than  six  millions  of  Sclavonians  no  commission  was  required  to  tell 
who  now  dwell  there.  The  visions  the  holders  of  Greek  bonds  that 
of  the  Bavarians  who  ,  declared,  Greece  is  a  defaulting  State,  or  to 
when  they  brought  King  Otho  to  tell  travellers  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
Greece,  that  they  would  create  a  ment  expends  less  money  in  mak- 
new  Anoerica  in  the  East,  and  teach  ing  roads  than  in  maintaining  an 
Great  Britain  the  philosophy  of  Italian  opera.  No  amount  of  pro- 
colonial  prosperity,  have  long  since  tection  on  the  part  of  the  three 
vanished.  The  agricultural  colony  Powers  can  oonee&l  the  fact  that 
founded  by  the  Bavarians  at   Her-  King   Otho   has   geners^ly   selected 
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ministers  who  have  been  both  inca-  the  agricnltaral  classes,  is  confined 
pable  and  dishonest  They  have  to  filling  up  the  void  created  by  the 
not  kept  as  good  faith  with  the  conseqaences  of  the  Revolation,  by 
public  creditors  as  the  ministers  of  actnal  hostilities,  famine,  and  pesUl* 
the  Saltan.  ence.    There  are  not  now  more  yokes 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  add  the  of  land  under  cultivation  in  most  of 
unfortunate  truth,  that  in  this  mat-  the  grain  -  producing  districts  than 
ter  of  financial  dishonesty  the  Greeks  there  were  at  the  commencement  of 
adopt  the  opinions  of  their  Govern-  the  present  century,  nor  is  the  pro- 
ment.  They  boldly  assert  that  it  duce  of  each  yoke  of  land  increased  br 
would  be  a  most  unstatesmanlike  better  cultivation ;  while,  in  genertJ, 
proceeding  '*  to  muddle  away  the  the  quality  of  all  agricultural  produce 
national  resources  in  paying  old  is  deteriorated, 
debts,"  and  they  appeal  to  the  An  accomplished  and  observant 
flourishing  condition  of  their  trade  traveller,  who  made  an  extensive 
and  of  their  commercial  navy  as  tour  in  Greece  just  before  the 
evidence  that  honesty  is  not  always  breaking -out  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
the  best  policy,  at  least  in  the  I^  visiced  the  country,  and  travelled 
vant  We  admit  that  Athenian  offi-  over  his  former  route  in  1859. 
cials  and  Greek  traders  appear  to  Thirty  years  of  peace  ought  oer- 
be  getting  on  tolerably  well  in  the  tainly  to  have  repaired  all  the  rava- 
world ;  but  we  would  fain  remind  ges  of  war ;  more  than  twenty  years 
the  Greeks  of  Solon's  words  to  King  of  monarchical  government  under 
Croesus,  and  recommend  them  to  call  Bavarian  statesmen  and  constitu- 
no  Athenian  oiBcial  nor  Greek  mer-  tional  ministers  ought  to  have  made 
chant  happy  and  prosperous  until  liberated  Greece  rival  the  United 
they  shall  see  the  end  of  his  for-  States  of  America  in  the  progress 
tunes,  and  hear  what  men  ulti-  of  industry  and  population.  But 
mately  say  concerning  his  reputa-  we  were  assured  by  this  traveller 
tion.  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 

If  we  trusted  our  own  observa-  nesus,  and  everywhere  in  contin- 
tioo,  we  should  say  that  the  system  ental  Greece,  he  found  deserted 
of  central  expenditure  at  Athens  villages  and  ruined  hamlets  as  in 
has  thrown  a  delusive  veil  over  the  Turkish  times ;  that  no  road  seem- 
condition  of  Greece,  and  that  so-  ed  to  have  been  repaired  since  the 
ciety  oscillates  between  Venetian  Turks  were  expelled  from  Greece, 
corruption  and  Turkish  barbarism,  and  bridges  which  were  formerly 
You  meet  well  •  educated  men  ;  you  passable  were  now  in  ruins.  The 
see  well-dressed  officials;  you  are  Turkish  causeways,  which  then  en- 
astonished  to  behold  all  the  luxury  abled  the  traveller  to  cross  the 
and  much  of  the  corruption  of  a  irrigable  valleys,  whose  soil  con- 
European  court,  and  you  admire  sists  of  deep  clay,  were  no  longer 
a  numerous  garrison,  an  army  of  practicable,  and  the  muleteers  now 
policemen,  and  a  host  of  gend-  wend  their  way  round  the  arable 
armes.  But  quit  the  capital,  and  in  land,  creeping  over  the  rugged 
an  hour's  ride  you  will  see  an  agricul-  sides  of  limestone  rocks.  Moun- 
tural  population  livjng  in  as  great  de-  tains  which,  a  generation  ago,  were 
pression,  and  cultivating  the  soil  in  as  clothed  with  forests,  and  hills  thickly 
rude  a  manner,  as  in  the  secluded  val-  planted  with  olive-groves,  are  now 
leys  of  Turkey.  bare  as  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Laco- 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  car-  nia,  and  dry  as  the  **  oxless  isles  "  of 
ried  on  in  Greece   precisely  in  the    the  ^gean. 

same  barbarous  manner  as  in  1833,  Our  own  observations  have  Con- 
or in  1821,  before  the  commence-  vinced  us  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
ment  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  The  worse  condition,  both  in  Attica  and 
increase  of  population  which  has  Boeotia,  than  it  was  in  .  Turkish 
taken  place   since    the  war,  among   times.     The   destruction   of    forests 
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of  olive-groves,  fruit-trees,  mnl-  the  Government,  in  place  of  show- 
berry  plantations,  and  of  every  in-  ing  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
vestment  ot  capital  in  land  during  per  cept.,  barely  announced  an 
the  Greek  Revolution,  has  not  yet  augmentation  of  about  13  per 
been  replnccd  by  the  money  de-  cent.  If  wo  believe  the  explana- 
voted  to  aj^ricultural  improvements  tion  dispersed  by  public  rumour, 
since  Kid*;  Otho  ascended  the  we  understand  perfectly  how  hun- 
throne,  so  that  the  peasant  now  dreds  of  officials  fare  sumptuously 
leads  a  harder  life  than  ho  did  in  and  grow  rich  on  salaries  winch 
the  time  of  AH  Pasha.  Yet  there  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  them 
can  ho  no  doubt  that  the  increased  in  sheepskin  capotes  and  black 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  at  bread.  The  stationary  condition 
Athens  has  done  much  to  encourage  of  agriculture  is  enough  to  prove 
agriculiuro;  indeed,  nothing  but  the  that  the  fiscal  administration  in 
great  au^nnentation  of  population  at  Greece,  though  not  so  arbitrary  as 
the  capital,  and  at  the  Piraeus,  has  in  Turkey,  is  quite  as  oppressive, 
prevented  a  considerable  portion  of  and  probably  not  more  honest.  In- 
the  inferior  soil  of  Attica  from  fall-  deed,  Greeks*  are  very  often  tax- 
ing out  of  cultivation.  gatherers  for  the  Sultan.  The 
We  know  that  stanch  Philhel-  Greek  peasants  who  live  under  the 
lenes  might  easily  find  statistical  Turkish  Government  do  not  emi- 
document^  to  refute  any  evidence  grate  to  Greece  in  such  numbers 
we  could  adduce  concerning  the  as  the  townsmen  of  Greece  emi- 
fictual  condition  of  Greece.  But  it  grate  to  Turkey.  There  is  no  in- 
is  easy  to  destroy  the  value  of  flux  of  labour  or  capital  into  the 
Greek  official  statistics.  One  ex-  dominions  of  King  Otho,  to  secure 
ample  will  suffice.  A  circular  of  the  protection  of  free  institutions 
the  Greek  Government  informed  and  parliamentary  government, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  three  pro-  Wealthy  Greeks  emigrate  to  Rus- 
tecting  Powers  that  great  improve-  sia,  Hungary,  Italy,  France,  and 
ments  had  taken  place  in  Greek  England,  but  they  appear  never  to 
agriculture,  that  the  production  of  think  of  investing  their  capital  in 
the  soil  had  been  greatly  increased,  the  purchase  or  in  the  iraprove- 
and  that  the  rural  population  was  ment  of  land  in  Greece.  Already 
ill  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  population  of  the  Uellenio 
thanks  to  the  paternal  adminis-  kingdom  has  filled  op  the  void 
tration  of  King  Otho,  and  to  the  produced  by  the  revolutionary  war, 
order  and  st-curity  of  property  and  has  sunk  into  a  stationary  con- 
which  his  wisdom  had  established,  ditio.i,  pre(>aratory  to  feeling  the 
But  when  the  financial  inquest  on  decline  which  the  land-tax  will 
the   condition    of  Greece  was   held,  soon  produce. 

the  ambassadors  found  that  in  the  That  the  land-tax,  and  the  man- 
year  1844  the  average  price  of  wheat  ner  in  which  the  land-tax  is  col- 
had  been  about  five  drachmas  a  lected,  are  Jihe  immediate  cause 
bushel,  while  in  the  year  1867  the  which  prevents  Greece  from  ad- 
average  price  had  risen  to  nine  vancing  in  population  and  pro- 
drachmas  a  bushel.  Now,  as  both  sperity  like  the  United  States  of 
the  land-tixx  and  the  rent  of  na-  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and' 
tional  lands  are  paid  in  kind,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  easily 
as  the  cultivation  of  wheat  had  in-  proved.  The  peasant- proprietors, 
creased  more  than  any  other  kind  who  formed  a  numerous  class  of 
of  grain  in  the  interval  between  the  population,  have  been  relieved 
1844  and  1857,  it  may  be  supposed  by  the  Revolution  from  all  the 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  feudal  burdens,  rent-charges,  and 
source  had  more  than  doubled;  yet  impositions  of  forced  labour,  to- 
with  high  prices,  and  increased  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
cultivation,  the   official   accounts   of  Turks.      An    immense    quantity  of 
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rich  land  has  hecome  national  pro-  most  enh'ghtened  modem  theoriefl, 
perty/and  offers  the  means  of  in-  strike  the  attention  of  the  traTell«r. 
"vitinp^  a  great  immigration.  The  A  walk  into  the  country  will  soon, 
export  of  agricultural  produce  has  however,  convince  him  that  agr  cnJ- 
heen  relieved  from  many  monopo-  ture  is  neglected.  Uncaltivated 
lies.  Trade  is  free,  and  duties  are  fields,  ragged  sheep,  half-Btarved 
not  high.  Yet  with  all  these  ad-  oxen,  and  such  ploughs  as  he  biB 
vantages,  no  Greeks  settle  and  seen  only  figured  on  Etmscan  vaseSi 
form  agricultural  colonies  in  Greece,  testify  to  the  poverty  and  lazinen 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  of  the  afa*icultural  classes. 
Isles  do  in  British  colonies.  Ex-  TVe  shall  now  describe  in  some 
tensive  tracts  of  fertile  land  remain  detail  how  the  declining  condition 
uncultivated,  and  the  portion  of  the  of  the  landed  interest  and  the  col- 
soil  under  cultivation  is  tilled  in  the  tivators  of  the  soil  is  prodnced  and 
rudest  manner,  and  yields  small  re-  perpetuated  by  the  trammels  which 
turns  to  the  husbandman.  the    land-tax    imposes    on  indnsuy. 

Banks  of  hypothec  are  often  re-  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
commended  as  a  nostrum  for  raising  sent  century  there  were  still  many 
agriculture  from  the  wretched  state  wealthy  landlords  both  in  Greece 
into  which  it  has  fallen ;  but,  un-  and  Turkey,  who  derive<l  consider- 
fortunately,  though  banks  may  assist  able  revenues  from  their  estates^ 
labour,  they  cannot  create  it.  It  and  who  employed  considerable 
would  conduce  more  to  the  prosper-  capitaf  in  partnership  with  their 
ity  of  the  East  to  place  agricultural  peasants,  who  cultivated  the  land, 
society  in  such  a  condition  that  it  paying  corn-rents.  We  have  men- 
would  bo  a  blessing  to  a  labourer  to  tioned  that  Sultan  Mahmud  swept 
possess  a  numerous  family.  Until  away  this  class,  because  they  enjoyed 
that  be  the  case,  taxation  will  con-  feudal  rights,  as  remorselessly  as  he 
tinue  to  exterminate  the  human  race,  exterminated  the  janissaries.  Those 
If  ca|)ital  could  bo  safely  employed  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state 
on  mortgage  in  Greece,  there  can  of  Greece  before  the  Revolution  will 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  capital-  recollect  the  Mussulman  family  of 
ists,  who  now  live  dispersed  like  Kiamil  Bey,  and  the  Christian  fa- 
Jews  in  every  commercial  city  in  mily  of  Notaras,  as  examples  of  this 
Western  Europe,  would  invest  their  class  at  Corinth.  The  class  to  which 
money  in  what  they  call  their  native  these  families  belonged  has  been 
country.  But  the  great  commercial  almost  as  completely  destroyed  in 
houses  of  Odessa,  Vienna,  and  Lon-  Greece  as  in  Turkey  by  the  social 
don,  know  that  Greece  does  not  and  administrative  changes  which 
offer  a  safer  investment  for  their  have  happened.  The  increased 
Ciipital  than  Palestine  offers  to  their  stringency  of  taxation  in  Greece  has 
trading  brethren  of  the  Israelite  in  many  cases  left  the  cultivator  of 
faith.  It  is  not  because  Greek  mer-  the  soil  without  the  means  of  making 
chants  want  patriotism,  but  because  the  capitalist  a  sufiScient  return  for 
Greek  capital  cannot  be  safely  or  the  capital  invested  in  farming,  and 
profitably  invested  in  the  land,  that  in  some  districts  has  deprived  him 
Greece  remains  an  uncultivated  of  the  means  of  paying  rent.  In 
waste,  and  that  agriculture  con-  poor  land,  far  removed  from  a  good 
tinues  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  market,  he  can  often  do  little  more 

We  repeat  that  the  aspect  of  Greek  than  pay  his    taxes    and  rear    his 

seaports  gives  foreigners  a  false  idea  family.     And  here  we  may  remark 

of  the  country.     The  urban  popula-  that,    both  in  Turkey  ancl  Greece, 

tion  differs  little  from  that  in  the  other  the  number  of  children  who  grow 

towms  on  the  Mediterranean.     Good  up  in  the  families  of  the  cultivators 

schools^  a  system   of  police  on   the  of  the  soil  is  wonderfully  small.     It 

Continental    mode,    and    a    judicial  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  provision  of 

organisation  in  accordance  with  the  nature  in  the  East^  that  ^e  average 
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• 

number  of  children  which  arrives  at  We  believe   there   is    not  a   single 

the    age    of  puberty   should   rarely  Greek  who  has  puroh^ised  an  estate 

exceed  the  number  of  the  parents.  in    Greece   without   being   a  native 

In  studying  the  state   of  agricul-  born   in   the    district,  who   has  not 

ture  both  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  either  a   couple   of  lawsuits  on  his 

must    not    be   overlooked   that   the  hands,  or  who  has  not  been  attacked 

law    is    unfavourable    to    rights   of  by    brigands.      The    eflEect    of    this 

property  in  uncultivated  land.     This  law,  coming  in  aid  of  the  land-tax 

is  a  relic  of  the  fiscal  legislation  of  levied  in  kind,  has  already  produced 

the  Roman  Empire  which  has  been  a  visible  tendency  to  throw  the  cul- 

perpetuated    by   the   constantly   de-  tivation  of  the  soil  entirely  into  the 

dining   condition    of  agriculture   in  hands   of  small  peasant-proprietors, 

the  East.    In  the  latter  days  of  the  who  are  unable  to  employ  capital  on 

Roman  Empire,  the  greater  part  of  their  land,  and   consequently   to  in- 

the  imperial  revenues  were  derived  trod  ace   any   improvement   in  agri- 

from    the  land-tax.     The  emperors,  culture. 

therefore,  considered  it  a  subject  of  In  every  age  of  the  world  the  dis- 

more  importance  to  encourage  cul-  appearance  of  the  class  of  landlords 

tivation  than    to   protect   property,  and    capitalists   marks   a  lapse   into 

From  cultivated  land  the  State  de-  agricultural  barbarism.     Civilisation 

rived    a   much  larger  revenue  than  retires  into  the  towns  when  wealthy 

from   land   employed  as    pasturage,  landlords   cease   to  employ  some  of 

though  the   contrary  was  often  the  their  time  and  some  of  their  money 

case  with  the  landlord.    It  is  need-  in    agricultural    pursuits.      Landed 

less   to    trace   how   the  fiscality  of  estates  may  be  too  small  as  well  as 

imperial      administration      depopu-  too    large    for   national    prosperity, 

lated    the    empire.     We    need   only  The  fiscal  despotism  of  Rome  drove 

observe   here   that   the  law  allowed  civilisation   into   the   walled   towns 

any  person  who  cultivated  the  land  of  the  empire,  and   from   that  time 

belonging  to  another  without  inter-  to    the    present     fiscal     despotism 

ruption  for  a  single  year,  to  gain  a  has    been   aiding   man   to   consume 

legal  settlement  on  the  land  so  cul-  and   devour   the    capital   which,  in 

tivated,  and  left  the  proprietor  only  more  ancient  days  and  in  a  state  of 

his  remedy  to  establish  his  right  of  greater    freedom,    the    people    had 

property  by  an  action  at  law.     Thus  invested    in    rural    districts.      The 

titles   of  possession  and  of  property  schools   of  learning  at   Athens  did 

became    in    innumerable     instances  not  prevent  the  social  decline  which 

quite  distinct,  though    the    right  of  made  Tacitus  speak  of  that  city  as 

possession   was  only   constituted  by  a  cesspool  of  nations ;  and  the  Otto- 

the    surreptitious    cultivation    of    a  nian    University     will    not    enable 

single  crop.     This  at  the  present  day  modern  Athens  to  revive  agriculture 

is  the  law  both  in  Greece  and  Tur-  in    Attica,  and   to    repeople  Greece 

key,  and  this  squatters'  law  operates  with    an   industrious  race  of  hardy 

powerfully    to    prevent   the   invest-  peasants.      Whatever    pedants    may 

ment  of  capital  in  land,  and  tends,  say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

as  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  best  practical  criterion  of  advancing 

Empire,  to  the  dissolution  of  society  civilisation  is  not  to    be  found    in 

and   the   depopulation  of  the  coun-  universities  for  the  manufacture  of 

try.     A   landlord    in    Turkey    must  doctors,    lawyers,    and    theologians, 

secure  the  support  of  a  few  soldiers,  but   in    the   existence  of  an  indus- 

and  in  Greece  of  demarchs  and  gen-  trious    urban    population    which    is 

darmes,  or   he  must   walk  over  his  rapidly  producing  capital,  and  of  an 

estate    daily   like   a  gamekeeper,  in  active   and  increasing  rural  popula- 

order   to    protect   it  from  squatters,  tion   which    is  steadily  employing  a 

Another  evil  of   this  law  is,  that  it  large    proportion   of  that  capital  in 

gives  rise  to  interminable  Utigation,  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  in 

and    to    deeds    of  fearful   violence,  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
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To  render  our  readers    perfectly  ing  Feat  of  tbe  silk-mannfacture  in 
acquainted    with    the    condition   of    Europe,  where  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
the   class  which  now  cultivates  the  foun(i  two  thousand  Jews  established 
soil  bi)th  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  we  weaving  silk  and  dyeing  purple,  have 
shall  enter  into  svma  details  for  the  now   disap[)eared   as   oora[)letely    as 
purpose  of  showing  how  the  paraly-  tlie  looms  of  the  silk-weavers/    Even 
«s  of  agriculture  is  the  direct  prac-  fruit-trees    are    a    rarity;    and   the 
tical  result  of  the  existing  land-tax.  Boeotian    peasant    depends    entirely 
We    shall    cite   our   examples   from  on   the  tillage   of  the  land   for   the 
Greece,  because  the  comparative  re-  means    of    subsistence.      The    land 
gularity   of  the   administration,  and  being  all  unenclosed,   he  can  rarely 
the  protection  accorded  to  the  peo-  venture   to   keep   even   a  pig.     But 
pie  by  municipal  authorities  and  an  things  were   not   always  so.     Over 
elective   legislative   assembly,    prove  the   wliole  surface  of  Boeotia,  from 
that   the   evils   there  re.-nltmg  from  Anthedon   to  Thisbe,  the  land  bears 
the  systtm  are  its  inevitable  coui-e-  traces    of    ruined   villages    and    de- 
quences.  serted    churches.     The   sites   of  Ta- 
The   plains   of  Boeotia  consist  .of  nagra,   Leuktra,   and   Thespise  were 
the  best  wheat-lands,  and   the   dis-  occupied     by   flourishing    towns    at 
trict  of  Livadea  once  raised  cotton,  the   time    of  the  Turkish  conquest, 
which  was  exported  to  England,  and  Tanagra   is    utterly   desolate,   Lenk- 
both  offer  a  rich  soil  well  suited  f«>r  tra  has  a  poverty-stricken  hamlet  in 
the    investment    of    large    capitals,  its  vicinity,  and  near  Thespise  there 
Yet   on    these  plains    scanty    crops  stands    a   njiserable    village.      Even 
are  now  raised   by  a  system  of  culti-  Tiiebis  and  Livadea  are  only  small 
vation,   as   rude  as   in  the  times  of  towns,   without  streets,    pavements, 
Besiod.      Tlie    classic   scholar    may  cleanliness,  or  police, 
delight    his    eyes    with   a   view   of  Nor    is    the   condition    of  Attica 
ploughs,   like    great    wooden   pitch-  much  better.     Cephisia,  the  favourite 
forks,  drawn  by  oxen  as  diminutive  viUegiatura  of  the  Turks  in  Byron's 
as  those  which    api)ear   on   Roman  dajs,  was  then  a  small  but  flourish- 
colonial   coins.      And   if  he   pass  a  ing  country  town.     It  was  destroyed 
night  in' the  house  of  a  peasant-pro-  during   the   Greek   Revolution:   the 
prietor,  he   will   see   the  family  eat  Greeks    burned     all     the     Turkish 
half-baked    dough  cakes,   and    sleep  houses,    and    the   Turks  burned   all 
with    the    wind    whistling   through  the  cottages  of  the  Greeks,  aud  the 
the  half-baked   tiles   on   the   miser-  greater  part  of  the  town   is  still  a 
able  roof.     After  a  night  passed  in  heap  of  ruins.     A  few  good  houses 
one  of  these  dwellings,  which  aftord  have    been     built    by   Greeks    who 
less  shelter  then  a  soldier's  tent,  we  have      established      themselves      at 
have    arisen    in   the   morning  with  Athens,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
ot:r  cloak  covered  with  snow  driven  Albanian   inhabitants  of  Attica  he- 
under  the  tiles  by  an  angry   north  terochtones,  because  they  were  not 
wind.     Well  might  Ilesiod  say,  born    in    King    Otho's    dominions. 

"Ilowconifortlessthe  winter  season  there,  But    moro    than     tWO-thirds    of     the 

AndcbeerIebS,Ascra,i8thyBuinmerairr  tQ^yn     belongs     tO    autochtones,    and 

To   increase  the  privations  of  the  the  greater  part  of  their  property  is 

peasantry,   firewood  in  most  of  the  al)an<k)ned    to    the    abomination    of 

rich  plains  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  desolation.     The  streets  are  scarcely 

as  dear  as  coals  in  London,     in  the  practicable,  most  of  the  gardens  are 

great  plains  of  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  fetid  marshes,  the  soil  has  long  been 

woj)d   is   almost   as   rare   as   in   the  washed  off  the  surface  by  a  ruinous 

odoriferous   environs    of    Erzeroum,  system   of  over-irrigation,   the   pro- 

wliere    the    fields    are    cheated    of  duce  of  every  kind  is  of  the  worst 

manure  to  manufacture  fuel.  quality  ;    and   though    the   town   is 

The    nudberry- trees    which    once  oidy   about    eight    miles    from    the 

rendered  Thebes  the  most  flourish-  King's  palace,  and  is  often  visited 
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by  his  majesty  during  the  summer,  tribute  of  Christian  children,  by 
it  has  only  a  postal  connnuaication  whicli  the  Sultan  filled  the  ranks 
with  Athens  once  a- week.  of  the  janissaries.  The  Greek  race 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  presents  the  most  remarkable  con- 
in  a  kingdom  where  such  things  trast^  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
occur  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mankind.  No  people  ever  rose 
lite  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  higlier  in  moral  greatness,  and  no 
extremely  simple.  We  shall  now  people  ever  sank  lower  in  servile 
describe    it.      The    peasant,    having  baseness, 

made  his  own  plough,  as  in  the  Even  until  the  conquests  of  the 
time  of  Hesio«l,  sows  his  land  as  Morea  hy  the  Venetians  in  1685,  an 
soon  as  he  can  after  the  first  au-  immense  amount  of  vested  capital, 
tumnal  rains.  lie  then  gathers  in  ex[>ended  on  the  land  in  earlier 
his  olives,  and  after  that  all  demand  times,  continued  to  yield  consi- 
for  his  labour  ceases  for  some  time,  derable  returns.  Buildings,  milia;, 
The  early  winter  of  Greece,  which  is  canals  of  irrigation,  and  cisterns, 
a  season  of  singular  beauty,  is  usu-  facilitated  many  agricultural  opera- 
ally  employed  by  him  in  collecting  tions,  and  lightened  the  labour  of 
firewood  against  the  time  when  the  the  [)easant.  Mulberry -trees  sup- 
storms  of  north  wind  set  in.  As  the  plied  a  silk  harvest,  and  silk  brought 
agricultural  operations  are  extremely  in  money  with  little  exertion.  Olive- 
simple,  they  mu^t  be  carried  on  by  all  trees  supplied  food  and  oil,  and  any 
simultaneously.  Consequently  the  surplus  oil  found  a  ready  market, 
labour  of  the  peasant,  never  being  Every  family  required  cotton  for 
demanded  by  the  diversified  oper-  domestic  uses,  and  every  family 
ations  of  a  capitalist,  can  only  be  raised  the  cotton  it  required.  Bri- 
wanted  when  it  is  required  on  his  gandage  had  not  then  compelled 
own  hind  to  secure  a  sup}»ly  of  food  both  Turks  and  Greeks  to  burn 
for  his  family.  After  the  land  is  down  the  forests  on  the  great  roads 
sown,  therefore,  the  whole  agricul-  and  near  rich  villages,  so  that  the 
tural  population  remains  in  a  state  mountains  everywhere  yielded  an 
of  idleness,  vegetating  with  a  scanty  ample  supply  of  firewood.  But  the 
supply  both  of  food  and  clothing.  last  century  and  a  half  has  pro- 
There  was  a  time  of  which  a  tra-  duced  sad  changes  for  the  worse, 
dition  is  still  preserved,  when  this  Agricultural  capital  and  honesty 
season  was  a  period  of  plenty  and  have  been  declining  at  an  ac<Jelerated 
enjoyment.  For  nearly  two  cen-  pace.  The  advantiiges  we  have  enu- 
turies  atter  the  Turkish  conquest,  merated  have  entirely  disap|)eared  in 
the  material  condition  of  the  Greek  many  districts,  and  are  now  almost  % 
peasantry  was  much  superior  to  that  alone  traceable  in  a  few  secluded 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  greater  part  villages,  hidden  in  nearly  inacces- 
of  Europe.  There  was  only  one  sible  mountains.  A  ferocious  idle- 
great  drawback  on  his  condition :  uess,  which  files  to  brigandage  for 
he  paid  to  the  Sultim  a  tithe  of  his  relief,  has  succeeded  to  the  unfeel.- 
children,  as  he  did  of  his  wheat,  ing  indolence  that  formerly  charac- 
But  at  this  period  Byzantine  de-  terised  society.  The  Greek  peas- 
moralisation  had  so  completely  antry  were  formerly  insensible  to 
deadened  the  feelings  of  the  the  apostasy  of  their  first-bora 
Greeks,  that  they  sacrificed  their  male  children;  they  seem  now  to 
family  affections,  without  much  re-  behold  with  apathy  their  fellow- 
morse,  to  their  selfish  love  of  ease,  citizens  and  their  children  murdered 
No  other  people  ever  submitted  for  an<i  tortured  by  brigands. 
so  long  a  period  to  such  infamous  When  the  time  of  idleness  and 
moral  degradation,  without  an  effi>rb  brigandage  is  passed,  harvest  calls 
to  throw  oflT  the  yoke  that  oppressed  back  the  peasant  to  his  labours, 
them.  History  does  not  record  a  In  the  East,  the  whole  produce  of 
single    rebellion    to    throw    off   the  the  land  is    carried   in  sheaves    to 
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some  traditional  threshing-floor,  longer  than  it  was  formerly;  and 
The  sheaves  are  trailed  along  the  in  consequence  of  this  change, 
road  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  which  summer  crops  are  not  now  culti- 
display  unwonted  gambols,  and  vated  to  the  extent  they  were  thirty 
scatter  the  grain  along  the  road,  years  ago.  Everywhere  in  the  Ea-t, 
in  order  to  steal  from  one  another  agriculture  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
a  mouthful.  Innumerable  birds  of  restrict  its  operations  to  one  article 
the  air  gather  to  the  feast ;  the  of  production  in  each  district  Par- 
fowls  and  the  pigeons  of  the  whole  chasers  can  now  rarely  be  found 
district  assemble  at  the  threshing-  who  pay  ready  money,  unless  they 
floor;  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  are  the  purchasers  of  large  quan- 
grain  is  not  muzzled ;  and  the  pea-  titles  to  supply  distant  markets, 
sant  who  ought  to  keep  him  to  his  The  cultivation  of  wheat  as  a  win- 
work  sleeps  during  the  heat  of  the  ter  crop  has  increased,  and  the  cul- 
day.  Tlie  rats  emigrate  from  the  tivation  of  maize  as  a  summer  crop ; 
houses,  and  form  colonies  in  stacks  but  the  districts  which  now  culti- 
of  wheat,  which  remain  piled  up  vate  grain  produce  far  less  of  every 
often  for  weeks  until  the  farmers  other  kind  of  produce  than  they  did 
of  the  land-tax,  who  are  more  de-  formerly. 

structive  than  the  rats,  give  the  un-  Thirty  years  ago,  Turkey  promised 
fortunate  peasant  the  permission  to  to  become  a  cotton-exporting  conn- 
thresh  out,  measure,  and  liouse  his  try ;  and  had  the  power  of  the  tax- 
crop.  The  farmer  of  the  land-tax,  farmers  not  been  so  exercised  as  to 
though  he  is  only  the  proprietor  of  depreciate  the  quality  of  nine- tenths 
one-tenth  of  the  crop,  is  invested  by  of  the  crop  in  preventing  any  dimi- 
law  with  arbitrary  power  over  all  nution  in  the  quantity  of  the  re- 
the  operations  of  agriculture  after  maining  tenth,  there  can  be  no 
the  crop  begins  to  ripen.  The  de-  doubt  that  a  considerable  quantity 
struciion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pro-  of  fine  cotton  would  have  been 
duce  of  the  soil  is  risked  in  order  raised  in  Turkey.  But  no  capital 
to  prevent  the  cultivator  from  do-  can  be  invested  in  its  cultivation 
frauding  the  tax-gatherer  of  the  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  tax- 
smallest  fraction  of  the  remaining  farmer  enables  hira  to  injure  the 
tenth.  It  is  said  that,  either  from  value  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  or 
dishonesty  or  poverty  in  the  greater  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market  until 
proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  he  has  sold  his  tenth, 
soil,  this  power  must  be  conferred  Thus,  partly  from  the  loss  of 
on  the  farmers  of  the  land-tax,  or  labour  after  seed-time,  and  partly 
^  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  from  the  waste  of  labour  at  har- 
pay  a  fair  price  to  Government,  vest-time,  the  peasant  loses  about 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  the  year.  The  aboli- 
the  land-tax  exerts  so  much  power  tion  of  the  actual  system  of  taxing 
in  demoralizing  society,  is  alone,  wo  the  land  would  immediately  allow 
think,  a  sufficient  argument  for  its  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  add 
immediate  and  total  abolition.  We  25  per  cent  to  the  gains  of  agri- 
know  no  existing  government  whose  cultural  industry.  On  a  poor  soil 
virtue  is  so  great  that  its  existence  the  effects  of  the  present  system 
deserves  to  be  perpetuated  at  the  may  often  be  practically  traced 
price  of  such  social  depravity.  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  a 
The  summer  is  always  far  ad-  family.  A  gale  of  wind  that  blows 
vaiiced  before  the  grain  harvest  is  down  a  few  branches  in  some  small 
terminated.  In  consequence  of  the  olive-grove — a  stroke  of  lightning 
increased  severity  of  the  fiscal  re-  which  destroys  some  fine  tree — a 
gulations  to  prevent  fraud  both  in  very  dry  season — or  a  single  day  of 
Turkey  and  Greece,  the  time  occu-  torrential  rain — has  often  deprived 
pied  in  threshing,  measuring,  and  the  peasant  of  the  means  of  sup- 
housing    the    grain    is    now    much  porting  his  family   for  the    coming 
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year,  and  driven  him  to  abandon  his  would  require  a  degree  of  honesty 
little  farm,  and  to  emigrate  to  the  and  knowledge  which  is  at  pre- 
nearest  town  as  a  day-labourer.  One  sent  utterly  wanting  in  the  mass 
more  yoke  of  land  is  then  delivered  of  the  officials  both  in  Greece  and 
over  to  pasturage,  and  a  wave  in  the  Turkey.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
tide  of  depopulation  which  is  slowly  to  reject  all  hopes  of  replacing 
oavering  the  East  spreads  over  a  few  the  present  by  any  other  system 
more  fields.  of  direct  land-tax,  and  to  repeat 
It  has  been  proposed  by  those  who  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
think  more  of  supporting  the  rotten  population  can  only  be  regenerated 
governments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  a  total  abolition  of  the  tax.  There 
and  the  Greek  kingdom  than  of  re-  is  an  energy  in  the  destructive- 
generating  agricultural  industry  and  ness  of  the  whole  system  which 
augmenting  the  human  race  in  the  is  irrepressible.  A  total  change  in 
East,  to  commute  the  existing  tenths  the  actual  condition  of  the  popula- 
into  a  money  payment;  or  to  im-  tion  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
pose  a  land-tax,  regulated  according  of  the  soil  must  precede  any 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  successful  attempt  at  fiscal  improve- 
land   under  cultivation.     We    assert  ments. 

that   neither  the  one  plan  nor  the        Enthusiastic  Greek    patriots   and 

other  would  benefit  countries  in  the  zealous    admirers    of    the    Ottoman 

condition    of    Turkey    and    Greece.  Government  at  times  have  the  cour- 

Against  the  plan  of  comiruiting  the  age   to  deny  the   general   decline  of 

tenths  for  a  payment  in  money,  fixed  agriculture  in  Greece  and  Turkey ; 

for  a  term  of  years,  which  appears  and    they  cite    examples    of    a  few 

the  simplest  step  towards  a  gradual  flourishing  districts   as  sufficient  to 

amelioration,  there  is  a  decided  ob-  rebut    the    evidence    of  a   hundred 

jection  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  desolate  provinces  and  a   thousand 

both  in  Greece  and  Turkey  ;  and  this  deserted   villages.     We  do  not  deny 

objection  is  not  founded  on  any  love  that,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece, 

ot  the  actual  routine,   but  on  a  ra-  many  cases  of  local  prosperity  may 

tional    distrust  of   improvement   in  be  indicated.     We  could  enumerate 

the    present    condition    of    society,  several   in  widely  distant  oountriies; 

They  fear  that  no  power  of  the  Go-  but  in  all,  this  prosperity  is  the  re- 

verniaent  could  protect  them  against  suit  of  exceptional  circumstances,  and 

the  measures  which   ^he  farmers  of  cannot    pass    certain    fixed    limits, 

the     revenues,     under     the     money  The  demand  for  population,  labour, 

system  of  land-tax,  would  employ  to  and  capital  is  for  some  definite  ob- 

plunge   them    into    debt.      Without  ject,  and  the  inexorable  law  of  decline 

having  read  Livy,  they  draw  a  pic-  will    begin   to   operate  as    soon    as 

ture  of  the  origin  of  the  debts  of  the  that  object  is   attained  ;     it  is  only 

plebeians,  and   point  out  how   they  susi>ended  for  a  term.     Even  during 

would  inevitably  be  driven  into  the  the   time   that  the   improvement  is 

same    evil.      They    say    that    it    is  going  on,  the  peasant  generally  per- 

easy   to   pay   the  land-tax    in    kind  ceives  its    limit,     for    it    is    either 

when    the    whole    crop    is    on    the  caused     by     some     change    in     the 

threshing-floor;  but  the  tax-gatherer,  great  lines  of  communication,  which 

with  the  true  fiscal  instinct  of  that  creates  new  markets,  or  it  is  merely 

hated   race,   would    always  demand  filling  up    a     void    caused   by  war 

money    from     the     peasant     when  or  pestilence,  where  land  of -the  best 

money  could  only  be    obtained  by  quality  has  been  left  without  cultiva- 

borrowing    on    usurious    con<litions.  tors. 

As  to  the  second  plan,  it  is  evident        In    these    favoured   districts   the 

that  it  is  hardly  feasible  in  a  country  traveller  is  often  surprised  to   hear 

without   roads,   and    in   which   nei-  complaints    of    a  scarcity   of    land. 

ther    numey    nor    labour    have   yet  The>e    complaints  are    often    inex- 

a     free     circulation.      Besides,     it  plicable,  for   his   eye  convinces  him 
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that  mnch    arable   land  in  the  vi-  cable  cart-roads  in  Greece.     In  this 

ciniry     still     remains    uncultivateck  plain     the  *  agricultural     population 

Neither    he    nor   the    peasant   can  has  increased  considerably  since  the 

trace     the    exact   limit   of  fertility  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 

which     marks   the    domain   of   the  and  the  inhabitants  already  ctunplain 

spirit    of  destructiveness.       For    a  of  the  want  ot  land.     Yet  the  popula- 

few   years  the  peasant  obtains  large  tion  of  the   whole    plain,   inclocing^ 

crops  from  a  rich   soil   long  left  in  the  town  of  Tripolilza,  is  low  less 

repose.      The   rude   and   exhaustive  than    it     was     at    the    commence- 

process    of    cultivation     wliich     he  ment  of  the  present  century.     Even 

practises  soon  destroys  the  fertility  in     this     comparatively    progressive 

of  a  soil  which    is    never  manured,  district,     the     progress    is    entirely 

Increased    population    has    been    at-  confined    to    the    clas?    of   peasant- 

tracted    to    the    spot  wlieu    labour  proprietors.     Those  farmers  who  cal- 

was  extremely  remunerative,  but  the  tivate   private   property  or  national 

produce    of    the    district    soon     di-  lands  confine  their  cultivation  to  land 

minislips,     and    the    population    be-  of    the    best    quality,  and   for   this 

gins  to  press  on  the  means  of  sub-  land     they     pay     very      moderate 

sistence.     Want  of  roads  limits  the  rents.     The  population  is  in  reality 

market,    and   want  of    capital  and  very    scanty,    and    yet    it    already 

agricultural  skill    limits  the    power  presses  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 

of  production.    In  our  little  day  in  Great  part  of  the  plain  is  always  left 

the  East  we  have  seen  districts  rise,  fallow. 

flourish,  and  decline.     The  complaint        Instead  of  boasting  of  the  progress 

of  the  want  of  land  in  reality  means  which  agriculture  has  made  in  this 

nothing   more    than    that    a    virgin  district    since   the    year   1832,     the 

soil    has    been    already     exhausted.  Greeks  would   do   well  to  compare 

There  is  not  a  district  in  which  it  is  the  numbers  of  the  inhabit^mte  with 

made  tliat  could  not  double  its  croi)3  the     i)Opulation     which    this    plain 

by   a  better  system   of  agriculture,  actually   nourished  in  former   times, 

and   quadruple   them   with   a    small  If  history  had  been  silent  concerning 

expenditure    of    c^ipital.      But    this  its    condition     before     the    Turkish 

cannot     happen     until     the     land-  conquest,    a     thousand      stones,     as 

tax    is    abolished,     and    roads   ex-  Schiller  says,  would  bear  testimony 

ist.  to  its  greater  prosperity.     The  walls 

We  shall  again  take  an  illustration  of  Mantinea  ,are  still  visible,  and 
from  King  Otho's  donjinions.  We  within  the  circuit  of  those  walls 
there  find  the  march  of  the  admini-  the  direction  of  the  streets  and  the 
Btration  under  the  control  of  a  consti-  arrangement  of  the  houses  may  be 
tutional  government ;  and  if  it  some-  clearly  traced.  A  hundred  ruined 
times  happen  that  King  Otho  is  churches — if  we  may  trust  to  the 
unahle  to  repress  the  energy  of  enumeration  of  the  Greek  peasant 
some  brigand  chief  or  senatorial  tax-  — may  be  counted  on  the  desolate 
farmer,  he  is  in  some  resj-ect.s  better  site  of  Mouchli,  which  was  a  bishop's 
oft'  than  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  for  see  and  a  populous  city  when 
he  is  not  liable  to  have  his  laws  Mohammed  II.  conquered  the  Mo- 
insulted,     and     his     power     set    at  rea. 

nought,   by  every    vice-consul    who        It  is   vain,   therefore,   to   trust  to 

BOWS     an     acre    of    barley    for   his  small    measures  (»r  mere   palliatives 

pony.  for    producing   great  fis-cal  reforms. 

Ihe     great     Arcadian     plain,     in  The   fact    is,    that     social    arrange- 

which  the    rival    republics  of  Tegea  ments,  both  in  Greece  an<l  Turkey, 

and    Mantinea    once   fiourished    and  are  exterminating  the  while  tiller  of 

contended    for     dominion,     is     only  the  soil,  just  as  social  arrangements 

about     twenty  -  five    miles    distant  in      America      are       exteiininating 

from   the   sea-coast,    and   communi-  the  red  hunter  of  the  pniirie.     No 

cates  with  the  towns  of  Argos  and  commutation   of    the    tenths    would 

Nauplia   by  one  of  the  few   praeti-  suflicy      to       revive      that      agri- 
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cultiinil  spirit  which  God  made  veral  families  to  purchase  warm 
the  cliaracteiistic  of  the  Vhite,  the  clothing  and  some  otlier  necessaries 
yellow,  and  the  black  races.  The  every  year  at  the  approach  of  »viu- 
laws  of  man  may  neutralise  the  ^iitts  ter ;  but  the  Greek  Governm-nt, 
of  nature  l»y  pnxlucing  ft>rced  idle-  more  rapacious,  if  less  arbitriry, 
ness,  and  the  absence  of  bad  laws  than  the  Sublime  Porte,  noelared 
may  allow  industry  to  revive.  They  that  these  trees,  though  growing 
have  already  depopulated  tlie  ricli  on  private  land,  were  national  pro- 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  pre-  perty.  The  tax-gatherers  seized 
])ared  one-halt  of  the  laud,  from  the  the  fruit,  but  the  trea^sury  could 
shores!  ot  the  Adriatic  to  the  Per-  not  guard  the  trees.  In  «'ue  way 
sian  Gulf,  for  receiving  new  colo-  or  other  tliese  trees  soou  di>ap- 
nists.  The  question  is,  Dt)es  it  lie  [>eared ;  and  King  Otho's  a<lmin- 
within  the  sphere  of  human  wis-  i.>tration  has  afforded  a  practical 
dom  to  enable  the  remains  of  the  example  of  the  conduct  of  the  old 
old  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  lady  who  killed  her  goose  for  the 
recol'Hiise  them  by  multiplying  and  sake  of  the  golden  eggs.  In  Old 
replenishing  the  earth,  or  must  the  Scotia  we  fancy  such  conduct  is 
exisnog  evils  proceed  until  new  races  fabuu»us  ;  but  such  old  l.nlie.s  are 
colonise  the  East,  as  the  Goths,  the  not  unknown  both  at  Athens  and 
Franks,  and  the  Saxons  colonised  tlie  Oon.stantinople. 
West  ?  The   valonea  oaks   and   the   com- 

The    Greeks,  who    appear   to    be  forts      they     bestowed     disappeared 

the  race   most    tenaciously    attached  tiuce  the  establishment  of  the  Bava- 

to     their     native     di>tricts     in     the  rian  dynasty  ;  but  in  this  district  the 

East,  have  seen  the  extent  of  their  remains  of  four  hirge  ruined  monas- 

territorial   occupancy   constantly    di-  teries  and  six  deserted  villa;jes  attest 

m  nished.      Even    in    comparatively  that   the   population   has   suffered  a 

recent  times,    their  native    lan<l    has  great     diminution    during     the    last 

been     inva<led     by    the     Albanian>^,  ceritury. 

who  can   p»  rpetuate   their   existence  Jie>ides    exhausting    the    soil     by 

as   agriculturists    on    a   poorer   s<.il,  bad  cultivation,  the  extent  of  arable 

and    in    a    lower    grade   of  civilisa-  land,  in  Greece    particularly,  is   an- 

tion,    than     the     Greek     cultivator,  nually   dimini^hed    by   bad   adminis- 

Alread,\    the    Greek    pe;isaniry   have  tration.     Conflagrations    spread    ari- 

been    expelled    by    Albanian    colon-  dity    over    extensive   districts.     Nt)t 

ists    from    Attica,    Boeotia,   Megaris,  a   summer  passes  (and   the  summer 

CorinHiia,   Argolis,   and    a    part  of  of    1800    certainly   testified    to    the 

Arcadia.  fact  by  forests  blazing  on  the  moun- 

The  process  of  exterminating   the  tains  for   several    days  within    sight 

agricultural    population,   or   at   least  of   Athens)    without    some   de^truo- 

the  i)reliminary  step,  which  consists  tion.     The  land   is    thus    laid    bare; 

in    ^)rcing    it    down    into   a   lower  and  the  first  autumnal  rains,  falling 

grade    of    wellbeing,   is    still    going  in   torrents,  carry  all  the    vegetable 

on     in    Attica,    in     the     immeoiate  soil  down  into  the  sea. 

vicinity  of  the   capital   of  the    new  A  curious   example   of    the   effect 

Greek     kingdom,    in     spite  of    the  of   one  of  these   conflagrations  was 

counteracting      influence      exercised  pointed  out  to  us  fr«»in  the  wiinlows 

by  the   increased    demand    for  agri-  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  at  Athens, 

cultural     produce     created     by    the  and  we  verified  the  fact  ty  ascend- 

city  ot   Athens  and  the   port  of  the  ing     Mount    Parnes.      High    up    on 

Pira?us.      Since    King    Otho's    arri-  the  mountain  a  large  patch  of  white 

val  if)  Grevce,  a  number  of  valonea  is   visible.      This  was   covere<l  with 

trees,   in    the   great   plain  of    Meso-  a  thick  forest  of  silver  firs ;    but,  as 

ghea,  wlicli    extends    from    Mount  the  Attic  peasants  say,  in  thai  un- 

llymettus  eastward    to   the   gulf    of  lucky  }ear  wlien  the  three  protect- 

Eula»a,   have   been  dest»oyed.     The  ing    Powers    sent    a   minor   and    a 

produce  of  these   trees  enabled  se-  Cafliolio  to  govern  Greece,  the  devil 
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put  it  mto  their  heads  to  barn  down  dnced    in    the  habits  of   the  rural 

the    forest    to    gain    some    summer  population*;    the    abolition    of    the 

pasturage.      The    fire    raged    with  land-tax  will    enable  the  people   to 

strange   fury,  and  the  wind   fanned  effect  that  revolution  by  their  own 

the  embers  until  the  very  roots  were  spontaneoas    exertions.      Thus    the 

consumed,  and  the  whole  surface  of  agriculturists  of  the  East  can  be  in- 

the    limestone    rock    was    calcined,  stantaneously  placed  in    a    position 

From  the  mountain-side,  where  there  that  would  allow  them  to  profit  by 

was  once  a  thick  forest,  the  winter  their  industry,  and  they  would  soon 

rains  washed  off  a  coating  of  slaked  exhibit    that    progressive    improve- 

lime,  and    Parnes    exhibits  to  this  ment  and  rapid  increase  which  is  at 

day  a  shining  monument  of  human  present  characteristic  of  the  United 

perversity.      Thirty    winters    have  States   of  America,    and    of    every 

not  yet  stained   these  rocks  with  a  Anglo-Saxon  colony  under  the  Bri- 

ruddy  grey.  tish  crown.     The  idle  floating  popn- 

Kepeated  conflagrations  have  de-  lation  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  which 

stroyed  the    fertility  of    many  dis-  now  threatens  the  East  with  social 

tricts    both    in    Asia    Minor    and  anarchy   as   well    as  with    political 

Greece.     The  climate    has    become  revolution,  would  be  weakened   by 

drier  as  the  mountains   have    been  throwing  off  an  army  of  labourers, 

denuded;    and  the  autumnal  rains,  The  Sultan's  government,   deprived 

falling    on    a    rich    vegetable    soil,  of  one  of  the  sources  from  which  its 

sweep  it  along  down  the  sides  of  evil  existence  is  derived,  might  cease 

these     mountains.        The     gradual  to  exist,  but  both  Greeks  and  Turks 

drainage,    which    once    maintained  would  become  peaceful  colonists  in 

cooling  springs,  has  ceased,  and  tor-  their  native  districts ;   and   this  eu- 

rents  carry   the  soil,  mingled   with  thanasia  of    the    Ottoman    Empire 

rubbish    and    pebbles,    over    plains  would    relieve    Europe   from    many 

where  wheat  and  maize  were    for-  embarrassments, 

merly    grown.     Some   of    the    best  It  is  not  our   business  to  prepare 

land  has  within  the  memory  of  man  budgets  for  the    Sultan   of  Turkey 

been  converted  into  the  similitude  of  and    the    King  of    Greece.      These 

a  Sicilian  fiumara.  two    governments    are    plague-spots 

We  think  that  we  have  now  said  in  the  political  system  of  Europe ; 
enough  both  to  prove  that  agricul-  their  perseverance  in  their  present 
ture  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  system  must  eventually  plunge  their 
in  the  East,  and  that  no  measure  subjects  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  and 
short  of  the  abolition  of  all  direct  it  now  keeps  the  majority  of  the 
tax  on  land  would  suffice  to  repeople  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  hesi- 
the  rural  districts.  Every  one  will  tating  whether  to  turn  shepherds 
admit  that,  if  some  mysterious  ca-  or  brigands.  Yet  so  great  are  the 
lamity  were  suddenly  to  sweep  every  abuses  in  the  administration  under 
human  being  from  the  face  of  the  Ab<lul-Medjid  and  Otho,  that  we 
earth  in  every  land  from  the  Add-  believe  resources  would  easily  be 
atic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leave  found  for  carrying  on  their  g.^vern- 
the  country  for  a  few  years  without  ments  in  a  better  way  than  they  are 
a  single  inhabitant,  it  would  then  now  carried  on,  even  after  tlie  land- 
be  as  easily  repeopled  by  new  tax  had  been  sacrificed.  But  that 
colonies  a*)  America  has  been  j)eopled  question  is  cne  for  financiers,  and 
by  European  settlers.  And  surely,  must  be  settled  by  a  minute  examina- 
if  a  new  population  could  thrive  tion  of  numerous  details. 
without  difficulty,  there  can  be  little  We  have  confined  our  observations 
doubt  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  to  a  definite  field,  and  only  sought 
of  the  iiiipediinents  created  by  ex-  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  one  form 
istiii  laws  and  fiscal  arrangements  of  taxation  on  one  class  of  society, 
thfii  lie  (ire^ent  population  of  tfiese  We  know  that  society  must  be 
couii  ries  is  prevented  from  increas-  moved  and  regulated  by  higher 
ing.     A    revolution   must    be    pro-  principles.     We  cannot    go    beyond 
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the  limits  we  have  traced  for  onr-  Many  of  oar  readers  may  doubt 

selves  in  this  article,  but  we  may  whether  we  are  entitled  to  assume 

mention  that  it  is  our  persuasion  that  as  fully  as  we  have  that  there  is 

more  than  one  Christian  nation  now  little    dififerenoe    between  the  fiscal 

living  beneath  the  dominion  of  the  systems  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 

Saltan  possesses  both  the  virtues  and  the    Greek    kingdom   when  applied 

the  activity  which  would  insure  its  to    agriculture.      Everybddy  knows 

increase  in  wealth  and  numbers.  that  the  court  of  King  Otho  has  a 

Two  instances  may  be  adduced  to  European    aspect,   and    the    life    of 

prove  that  the  agricultural  popula-  Sultan   Abdul-Medjid  is  that  of  an 

tion  of  the  Greek  race  possesses  all  Oriental  despot ;  and  it  is  a  natural 

the  qualities  of  good  colonists ;  and  conclusion,   that    the  agriculture  of 

it    is    generally  admitted    that    the  Greece    is    improving,   and   that  of 

Albanians   are  a  still    hardier    and  Turkey    declining.       Indeed,    some 

the    Bulgarians    a    more    laborious  travellers  have  asserted  that  this  is 

race.      We  shall  select  one  of  onr  the  case;  but  we  appeal  from  tra- 

instances  in  Turkey  and  the  other  in  vellers  to  facts,  for  we  do  not  wish 

Greece.  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  claim  the 

On    the    rocky  slopes    of   Mount  merit  of  having  made  a  discovery. 

Pelion  a  dense  population  still  lives  Great  men  often  show  great  ignorance 

and    thrives  under   the   domination  on  Eastern  affairs.                                • 

of  the  Sultan;    while   the  opposite  "We    i^member    an    occasion    on 

shore  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  which  Mr.  Cobden,  being  extremely 

Volo,  under  the  government  of  King  anxious  to  outbid  Lord  Palmerston 

Otho,  though  far  better  suited  for  in  a  display   of   Oriental    learning, 

cultivation,  is  an  unpeopled   waste,  boldly  announced  to  the  astonished 

In    sailing    up    this    beautiful    gulf,  members  of  a  not  very  thin  House 

numerous  villages  are  seen  cluster-  that    the    existence  of   a  Christian 

ing  round  the  side  of  the  mountain  population  three  times  as  nuinerous 

in  Turkey,  while  not  a  single  dwell-  as  the  Turkish  in  European  Turkey 

ing  can  be  perceived  on  the  hills  of  "was  a  fact  that  had  recently  come 

Greece.  to  light."      The  Manchester  school, 

In  the  south  of  the  Peloponnesus,  therefore,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
however,  an  equally  dense  popula-  hairactar  of  its  political  theories, 
tion  may  be  found  on  the  southern  lags  rather  behind  the  general  pub- 
elopes  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The  lie  in  that  species  of  knowledge  not 
higher  regions  of  Maina,  arid  as  directly  convertible  into  coin  of  the 
its  rocks  appear  from  the  seii,  are  realm,  and  the  Manchester  school 
among  the  most  thickly  peoi)led  and  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
most  industrious  portions  of  Greece,  talking  and  reading  public. 
Though  the  agricultural  portion  was  To  prove  that  the  similarity  be- 
tonnented  by  the  blood-feuds,  the  tween  the  fiscal  policy  of  King 
fiscal  jobbing,  and  the  piratical  habits  Otho  and  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  ex- 
of  an  aristocracy  that  ruled  the  coun-  tends  even  beyond  the  departcnent 
try  under  the  protection  of  the  Capi-  of  agricultural  taxation,  we  shall 
tan-Pasha,  it  had  the  good  fortune  mention  one  example  only.  Both 
to  escaf)e  most  of  the  direct  evils  the  Greek  and  Turkish  govcrn- 
inflicted  by  the  land-tax.  ments,  in  carrying  out  their  bcheines 

Of  course,   both    the    inhabitants  of  inappropriate  and  injudicious  re- 

of    Mount    Pelion    and    of    Mount  forms,   liave  confiscated   the  greater 

Taygetus  still   escape  the  operation  part  of   the    property  belonging  to 

of   the  land-tax  which  depopulates  religious  establishments    and    cliari- 

the   fertile   plains  in  their   vicinity,  table   endowments   in  their    domin- 

The  Maniats  openly  resist  the  applica-  ions,  and  seized  their  revenues  for  the 

tion  of  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  Greek  use  of  the  State.     The  mosques,  med- 

kingdom   to  their  district,  and  they  resses,    hnspitals,    khans,   and    toun- 

have   hixherto   succeeded  in  making  tains,  have  in  Turkey  been  left  unre- 

good  their  exemption.  paired   in  many  of  the  richest  pro- 
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vincial  towns,  and  on  aW  the  great  creased  greatly,  but,  at  the  same 
roads,  in  tljc  Ottoman  Einfiirij.  The  time,  far  more  than  a  correspond- 
Government  has  ex[>ended  the  mo-  ing  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
ney  in  scln-mes  of  improvement  at  amount  of  produce.  There  can  be 
Con-tintinople,  and  the  Mussulman  no  douht  that  the  two  milli'us  of 
population  has  everywhere  remained  hecUires  of  land  added  to  cultiva- 
torpid.  In  Greece  tl  e  monasteries  lion  after  the  year  1815  were  of  in- 
have  bct-n  allowed  to  ^o  to  ruin,  ferior  fertility;  yet,  while  one  liec- 
and  the  churches  Mud  charitable  in-  tare  of  good  land,  previous  to  the 
stituiiiins  have  been  neglected.  But  year  1815,  yielded  an  annual  ra- 
the ejurgy  of  the  people  has  sup-  turn  of  only  eight  and  a  half  hecto- 
plied  the  deticiencieri  of  the  Greek  litres,  the  average  in  1858,  includ- 
Government.  New  churches  and  ing  the  land  of  inferior  quality,  had 
new  hos[)itals  have  been  built  by  increased  to  sixteen  and  a  halt  hec- 
voluntary  contributions.  When  the  tolitres  for  every  hectare.  When 
court,  deeply  imbued  with  Austrian  so  great  an  augmentation  could  be 
prejudices,  delayed  gratifying  the  gained  in  France,  where  agricul- 
national  demand  for  the  foundation  tare,  populatiim,  and  good,  roads  were 
of  a  university  at  Athens,  under  already  in  an  advanced  stati^,  bow 
the  pretext  that  a  palace  and  a  great  are  the  results  which  would 
fjrison  were  the  first  necessities  of  attend  any  decided  impulse  given 
civili^ation,  and  neither  •f  those  to  agricultural  industry  in  the 
buildinics  had  been  then  completed,  East! 

the    pei>|)le    immediately    formed    a  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  aboli- 

puhlic    subscription,   and    built    the  tion  of  the  land-tax  would  produce 

university    which,    in    the   spirit   of  little   effect,    uidess   a   great    change 

Greek  adiihition  and   B\zantine  false-  were  wrought  simultaneou.sly  in  the 

hood,  is  caHed  the  Oihonian — Incus  a  government  of  Turkey.      This  is  un- 

non  liiceudo.  douhtedly  true.      But   the   abolition 

Tiie   r.i(>itlity  with  whicih  aiiricid-  of    the    land-tax    wouhi    inevitably 

ture   advances   when    reheved    trom  produce   that   change,  and    precisely 

any  burden  that  checks  its  progress,  on    that    account    we    term    it    the 

is   fiiw.iys   wonderful.      During    the  Euthai,asia  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

first     Empire,     the     agriculture     of  The  existing  governments  of  Tur- 

France    was    kept    in    a    stationary  key  and  Greece,  as  we  have  already 

C0nditi<in    lor    some    years    bv    the  stated,  are   so  bad,  and    their  fii.an- 

severity  of  the  conscrij^tion.      Want  cial  system  so  innnoral  and  deprav- 

of    labour     forced    ihe    peasant-pro-  ing,  that   they  must  be  swept  away. 

priet«>r   to    pursue  an  impertect  and  Reform    is    impossible.       The    Ilat- 

uniroductive  systeii'.  of  tillage.      In  li-humayoun  and    the  Greek  consti- 

the   yt'iir   1815  only  about  four  and  tution    are    veils    which    conceal   a 

a   hall    millions  of  luc  ar^s   of  land  tearful     amount     of     administrative 

were  sown  with  wheat,  .ind  the  pn)-  iniquity.       It    would    be   useless   to 

duce   amounted    to   thirtv-nine    mil-  atiempt  enumerating  the   evils   that 

lions  of  hectolitres.      But  peace  hav-  exist    in     despotic     Turkey  :     their 

ing  re'ieved  a-^ricu'tural  la' 'our  tVom  name  is  legion.     We  can  only  notice 

the   burden  of  the  conscription,  and  the  evil  of  the  conscription  in  con- 

causid    a    considerable    fall    in    the  stitutional   Greece.      It  is  a   severe 

rate   of    interest  on   small   loans   to  burden   on   agricultural  industry,  as 

agricidturisis,    an    instaiiluneous  im-  well    as    one   of   the    social    iniqui- 

proveuient      conmience  I.       In     the  ties   of  King   Otho's  administration, 

year  l-sos  the  j)r(>^ress  was  so  con-  Fraud    and     favour    exempt    every 

sideiaMe,  that  >ix  and  a  half  mililons  family    which    pt)ssesses   any  wealth 

of  hectares  Wi  ro  sown   with  whe.it,  or  any  influence  in  the  village  ma- 

and    I  lie    |iroduce   jim.  united    to   one  gistracies    from    its     burden.       The 

hun(hv  1    and    ten  niilliiuis  of  hecto-  conscription      is      virtually     applied 

litres.      Thus,  not  oiny   had  the  ex-  only   to   the   poorer   portion   of  the 

tent  of  land    under    cultivation  in-  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  falls  ex- 
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clusively  on  agricultural  labour.  It  lation,  than  by  keeping  up  an  array 
also  demoralises  the  rural  districts  of  10,000  men  with  antiquated  fire- 
as  ranch  as  it  impoverishes  them,  arms  a'  d  harmless  artillery.  In 
The  best  labourers  are  torn  from  the  nineteenth  century  no  conquests 
their  native  villages,  and  pass  three  are  so  sure  a^  those  timt  are  made 
years  in  barracks  in  almost  utter  by  an  ovei-flowincf  popuhitiun,  and 
idleness :  for  the  Greek  soldier,  un-  which  are  prepared  by  well-ordered 
like  the  soldier  of  France,^ is  never  domestic  instil uti(»ns.  The  demand 
employed  in  any  useful  work.  French  for  labour  which  the  abolition  of 
troops  have  visited  Greece  at  two  the  land-tax  would  create,  might 
diftVrent  periods.  Their  stay  was  be  met  by  the  cessation  of  the  con- 
short,  but  they  can  point  to  many  scription;  while  the  troops  retained 
public  works  and  roads  which  they  under  their  standards  might  be 
constructed.  The  Greek  army  of  emi)loyed  with  great  profit  to  the 
ten  thousand  conscripts  cannot,  in  country  in  makincj  roads  and  bnild- 
twenty-five  years,  boast  of  having  ing  bridges.  Foreign  min'stera 
effected  as  much  as  tw^o  thousand  could  easily  find  porters  as  res{»eot- 
French  effected  in  two  years.  able   as   gendarmes,  and   both  ladies 

Wfjen  the  Greek  conscript  returns  and  children  might  walk  the  streets 

to   his   native  village,  after   remain-  in  perfect  safety  without  a  military 

5ng    three  years   at  Athens   or  else-  escort. 

where  in  garrison,  he  is  unfit  for  For  Greece,  therefore,  there  is 
labour,  and  becomes  a  fre(juenter  hope;  but  we  fear  that  the  condi- 
of  the  nearest  coffeehouse  or  khan,  tion  of  Turkey  is  such  that,  if  it 
and  too  often  a  sheep-stealer  or  a  escape  death  by  a  tit  of  financial 
bri^'and.  The  arms  and  t!ie  organ-  delirium  tremens^  it  would  di.',  and 
isation  of  the  Greek  army,  more-  its  vtry  body  would  disap[)ear,  from 
over,  are  too  antiquated  to  allow  spontaneous  combustion.  Unlike 
the  troops  to  be  of  any  use  in  war.  the  phcenix,  no  second  Ottoman 
The  guarantee  of  the  three  protect-  Empire  will  arise  out  of  its  ashes; 
ing  Powers  insures  the  independence  but  the  ashes  themselve-*  would 
of  the  Greek  kingdom  better  than  soon  disappear ;  for  several  Christian 
the  army  and  navy  of  King  Otho.  states  are  even  now  ready  to  flour- 
Indeed,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  ish  where  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  the  hitherto  spread  desolation.  A  gene- 
conscription,  which  robs  Greece  of  ral  rising  of  the  Greeks,  AlbauiaQs, 
agricultural  labourers,  must  owe  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
part  of  its  severity  to  the  demands  and  Yallachians  in  Europe,  and  of 
made  on  the  army  by  foreign  min-  the  Turks,  Turkomans,  Curds,  Arabs, 
isters  for  porters  to  their  residences,  and  Druses  in  Asia,  threatens  hourly 
by  Greek  senators,  ministers,  and  to  become  an  unavoidable,  if  not  a 
nomarchs,  for  valets,  and  by  officers'  natural,  (occurrence,  like  the  ris«^  of 
wives  for  dry-nurses.  Your  pass-  the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  reign  of 
port  is  taken  at  the  hotels  of  am-  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  whose  fiscal 
bassadors  by  a  Greek  gendarme,  administration  bore  a  great  simila- 
and  you  cannot  walk  the  streets  rity  to  that  of  Sultan  Abdul- Med- 
without  meeting  a  soldier  walking  jid.  Whatever  power  the  Ottoman 
after  a  lady  carrying  her  parasol  sultans  acquired  in  Europe  was 
or  conducting  a  child  to  school,  founded  on  the  superiority  of  their 
carrying  its  books  and  embroidery-  armies;  and  the  superiority  of  their 
frame.  armies  depended  on  the  tithe  of  the 

Now,    common    sense    might  tell  Christian  children   in    their  domin- 

King   Otho's  ministers  that  Greece  ions.    From  the  day  that  they  ceased 

would  have  a  much    better  chance  to  gather  in  their  human  taxation 

of  receiving    a    large  slice    of   the  their  power  began  to  decline,   and 

Sultan's    dominions,    should    a    day  it  has  gone  on  declining  ever  since, 

of   partition  and  annexation  arrive.  Can  the  integrity  of  such  an  empire 

by  nourishing    an   increasing  popu-  ever  be  restored  ? 
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The  immediate  abolition  of '  the  Britain  done,  or  what  are  British 
land-tax  would  compel  the  Sultan  ministers  likely  to  do,  to  enable  the 
to  give  up  importing  European  native  population  of  the  East  to 
Jewellery  and  Circassian  slaves,  arid  maintain  their  independence,  and 
purchasing  Parisian  dresses  and  to  demand  that  France  and  Kussia 
Ethiopian  neutrals.  But,  on  the  should  respect  their  national  exist- 
other  hand,  it  would  alse  enable  ence?  Hitherto,  absolutely  nothing, 
the  Vallachians,  Servians,  Bulga-  And  at  the  present  time  we  venture 
rians,  Sclavonians  of  Thrace,  and  to  assert  that  the  British  (Jovern- 
Albanians,  to  settle  down  into  dis-  ment  can  only  act  wisely  by  boldly 
tinct  political  communities,  and  to  declaring  that  the  abolition  of  the 
organize  their  own  governments  land-tax  is  necessary  in  order  to 
without  wars.  Labour  and  pro-  give  the  native  population  the  power 
perty  would  rise  in  'Value,  and  each  of  reorganising  society,  of  repeo- 
race  would  be  attracted  to  the  dis-  pling  their  country  with  indigenous 
tricts  in  which  it  is  most  numerous ;  colonists,  and  of  averting  foreign 
while  facilities    for  selling  property  occupations. 

would     induce    great     emigrations.        Of  course,    diplomatists  and   Ot- 

The  extent  to  which  these  emigra-  toman    ministers    will    ridicule    our 

tions    may    be    carried,  where    this  suggestions    as     impracticable;    but 

facility  has  been  created,  was  proved  let  the  British  Government  approve 

by  the  departure  of  the  Turks  from  of  the  project,  and  nine  millions   of 

the  provinces  ceded  to  Greece,  and  Christians  would  rise  as    one   man 

by  the  recent  departure    of   nearly  to    carry    it    into    execution.      The 

the  whole  Turkish    population  from  Ottoman  Empire  would   fall  into  a 

the    Crimea.     Nations    and    society  number  of  states,  according  to  the 

would  find  their  levels.  nationalities  now  oppressed  by  the 

If  our  space  allowed  us,  we  might  central     government     at   Constanti- 

endeavour  to  show  how  a  modified  noplo,    with   as  much    ease  and   as 

land-tax  might    be    restored,    solely  little  bloodshed  as  Italy  was  united 

as  a  local  imposition  for  the  purpose  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
of  municipal  and  provincial  objects.        We    have    thus  pointed    out   the 

But  this  subject  would  embrace  a  measure  which  would  give  the  Ot- 

review  of  the  whole  syst<?m  of  mu-  toman  Empire  an   easy  death,  and 

nicipal  administration  in  the  East,  the     populations     of    Turkey     and 

and  indeed  the  whole  organization  Greece  a  happy  life;    which  would 

of  what  is  the  department  of  the  promote  industry  in  Albania,  intro- 

Minister    of  the    Interior  in   Conti-  duce  civilisation    in    Bosnia,  insure 

nental  states.  the    tranquillity    of    Vallachia    and 

We  must  now  stop.    Events  may  Moldavia,     spread    cultivation    over 

occur  at  any  moment  which    may  the  desolate  plains  of  Thrace,  render 

afford  the  French  in  Syria  a  pretext  Asia  Minor  a  great  cotton-growing 

to  form  an  army  of  eastern  Turcos,  country,  and  convert  the  small  king- 

and    invite    them    to    employ  their  dom   of  Greece  into  the  nucleus  of 

iron  ships  in  securing  the  possession  an  expanding    and    prosperous    na- 

of   Egypt,    under    the    pretence    of  tion.     No  other  measure  has  hitherto 

averting  anarchy.    The  impossibility  been  proposed  to  avert  a  European 

of   giving    the    Hatti-humayoun    of  contest  for  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman 

1866    an    equitable    execution,    and  Empire,    and    that    mortal    struggle 

the    excited  condition  of  the    Chris-  by  land  and  sea,  to  acquire  a  decided 

tian  population  of  European  Turkey,  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterra- 

may  compel  Russia  to  send  troops  nean,  which  both  France  and  Russia 

over    the  Danube  to  prevent  revo-  look   forward  to  as  their  first  step 

lution,    anarchy,    and    murder.      In  towards  the  foundation   of    a  new 

such  a  contingency,  what  has  Great  colonial  empire  in  the  Levant 
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THE     EXKOUTOR. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  The  woman  was  certainly  mad,"  pairing  the  perfection  of    her  'new 

said  John  Brown.  mourning.       Her     new     mourning, 

It  was  the  most  extraor  inar  poor  soul  I    got  on  the  strength  of 

"     speeches,    considering    the    ("'r  that    letter      containing    the    will, 

stance   and   place  in  which  it  was  which  had  heen  placed  in  her  safe 

spoken.      A   parlour   of   very  grim  keeping.     She  was   evidently  doing 

and   homely  aspect,    furnished  with  everytliing   she  could   to  command 

dark  mahogany  and  hlack  haircloth,  herself,   and    conceal   her  agitation, 

the  blinds  of  the  two  windows  so-  But  it  was  not  a  very  easy  matter, 

lemnly  drawn  down,  the  shutters  of  Cherished    visions    of    years,    and 

one    half- closed  ;      two     traditional  hopes  that  this  morning  had  seemed 

decanters  of  wine  standing  reflected  on  the  point  of  settling  into  reality, 

in    the    shining    uncovered    table ;  were  breaking  up  before   her,  each 

half-a-dozen    people    all  in   mourn-  with   its  4)oignant  circumstances  of 

ing  in  various   attitudes  of  surprise,  mortification    and      bitterness    and 

disappointment,      and     displeasure ;  dread  disappointment.      She  looked 

and    close    by   one  of  the  windows  at  everybody  in    the   room  with   a 

Mr.  Brown,  the  attorney,  holding  up  kind  of    agonised    appeal — could  it 

to  the  light  that  extraordinary  scrap  really   be  true,  might  not  her  ears 

of   paper,  which    had  fallen    upon  have  deceived    her! — and    strained 

thein  all  like  a  thunderbolt.     Only  her  troubled  gaze  upon  that  paper, 

half  an  hour  ago  he   had   attended  not  without  an  instiootive  thought 

her  funeral  with   decorum  and  per-  that  it  was  wrongly  read,  or  misun- 

fect  indifference,  as  was  natural,  and  derstood,  or   that   some    mysterious 

had  come  into  this  parlour  without  change  hsid  taken  place  on  it  in  the 

the  slightest    idea  of    encountering  transfer  from  her  possession  to  that 

anything  which  would  disturb  him.  of  Mr.  Browo.    His  amazement  and 

Fate,  however,  had   been  lying    in  dismay  did  not  convince  the  poor  dis- 

wait    for  the   unsuspecting    man  at  mayed  woman.     She  stretched   out 

the    moment    ho    feared    it    least,  her  hand  eagerly  to  get  the  paper  to 

He  had  not  been  employed  to  draw  read  it  for  herself.     He  might  have 

out    this    extraordinary    document,  changed  it  in  reading  it;  he  might 

nor  *had  he  known   anything  about  have  missed    something,   or    added 

it.    It  was  a  thunderbolt    enclosed  something,  that  altered  the  meaning, 

in  a  simple  envelope,  very  securely  Anything  might  have  happened,  ra- 

se^led  up,  and  delivered  to  him  with  ther  than  the  reality  that  her  confi- 

great  solemnity  by  the  next  of  kin,  dence   had  been    deceived  and  her 

which  carried   him  off  his  balance  hopes  were  gone, 

like  a  charge  of  artillery,  and  made  "  Did  you  know  of  this,  Mrs.  Ohris- 

everybody  aghast  around  him.      The  tian  ?"  said  the  rector,  who  stood  at 

sentiment     and    exclamation    were  the  other  end  of  the  room  with  his 

alike  natural :  but  the  woman  was  not  hat  in  bis  hand, 

mad.  Did  she  know  I     She  could  have 

By   the  side  of   the    table,  very  gnashed  her    teeth    at   the  foolish 

pale    and    profoundly  discomposed,  question,    in    her    excitement    and 

sat  the  next  of  kin  ;     a  woman,  of  exasperation.     She  made  a  hysterical 

appearance    not    unaccordant    with  motion    with  her  head  to  answer, 

that  of  the  house,  over  fifty,  dark-  Her  daughter,  who  bad  oome  to  the 

complexioned  and    full  of  wrinkles,  back  of  her  chair,  and   who  knew 

with  a   certain   cloud    of    habitual  the    rector    must  not  be  offended, 

shabbiness,  not  to  be  cast  aside,  im-  supplied    the   words   that  failed   to 
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her  inotlier — "  No  ;   we  thought  wo  quarrel ;     but   the    blue    eyes     that 

were  to  have  it,"  said  the  poor  girl,  watched,    kept    them   silent  against 

innocently.     There  was  a  little  move-  their   will.     The    crisis  lasted    only 

ment  of  sym[)athy  and    compassion  for  a  moment.     Poor  Mrs.  Christian, 

amonjx   the   other    persons   present,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  small 

But  mingled  with  this  came  a  sound  fingers  that  closed  so  tightly  on  her 

of  a  different  description ;   a  cough,  hand,  fell  back  on  her  chair,  and  at- 

not  an  expression  of  physical  weak-  tempted  to  recover  her  shattered  dig- 

ness,  but  of  moral  sentiment ;  an  irri-  nity.     Nancy  withdrew  to  the  door,; 

tating,   critical,   inarticulate   remark  and  Mr.  Brown  repeated  the  excla- 

upon   that   melancholy  avowal.      It  mation  in  which  his  dismay  and  trou- 

came  from  the  only  otFier  woman  pre-  ble    had    at    first    expressed    itself, 

sent,  the  servant  of  the  house.    When  "  Certainly  the  woman  most  have  been 

the  disappointed  relation  heard  it,  she  mad  !  " 

flushed  into  sudden  rage,  and  made        ''  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 

an   immediate  identification    of   her  let  me  see  it?"  said  Mrs.  Christian, 

enemy.     It  was  not  dignified,  but  it  with   a  g.isp.      It   is  impossible   to 

was   very   natural.      Perhaps,  under  say  what  ideas  of  tearing  it  up,  or 

the   circumstances,   it  was  the  oidy  throwing    it    into    the   smouldering 

relief  which  her  feehngs  «ould  have  fire,  miglit   have   mingled   with   her 

had.  desire  ;   but,  in   the  first  place,  she 

"But    I    know   whose   doin^    it  was  eager   to   see  if  she  could   not 

was  I"    said     poor    Mrs.     Christian,  make    something    different    out  of 

trembling  all   over,   her    pale    face  that   paper   than     those    astounding 

reddening  with  passion.     There  was  words    she     had    heard   read.     Mr. 

a  little  movement    at   the   door   as  Brown   was   an  honest  man,  but  he 

the  servant- woman    stepped    farther  was  an  attorney  ;  and  Mrs.  Christian 

into   the   room   to  take  her  part  in  was  an  honest  woman,  but  she  was 

the     scene     which      interested     her  next    of    kin.      If    she   had   known 

keenly.     She   was    a    tall     woman,  what  Wiis  in   that   cruel   paper,  she 

thin  and  dry,  and    about   the   same  might  not,  perhaps,  have   preserved 

age  as  her  accuser.     There  wa^  even  it  so  carefully.      She  read    it  over, 

a  certain  degree  of  iikenes*^  between  treml)ling,    and    not    understanding 

them.     As   Nancy's   tall  person  and  the  very  words  she  muttered   under 

white  a[)ron   became  clearly  visible  her  breath.     Bessie  read  it  also  over 

from  among  the  little  group  of  gen-  her  shoulder.     While  they  were  so 

tlemen,  Mrs.  Christian  rose,  inspired  occupied,  Mr.  Brown  relieved  his  per- 

with   all   the   heat  and    passion    of  plexed   mind  with  a  vehemence  not 

her    disappointment,     to    face    her  much  less  tragical  than  that  of  the 

foe.  di>appointed  heir. 

'^Did  you  know  of  this?"    said        "I  have    known    many    absurd 

the   excellent  rector,  with    his  con-  things  in   the  way  of    wills,"   said 

cerned   malaprop   face.      Nancy  did  Mr.  Brown,   *  but  this  is  the  crown 

not  look  at  him.    The  three  women  of  all.      Who  on   earth  ever  heaitl 

stood    regarding   each   other   across  of  Phoebe  Thomson  I     Who's  Phoebe 

the   table ;     the  others    were    only  Thomson  ?     Her  daughter  ?      Why, 

spectators — they   were  the    persons  she  never  had  any  daughter  in  the 

concerned.      The  ^girl   who  had   al-  memory  of  man.     I  should  say  it  is 

ready  spoken,  and  who  was  a  little  somewhere  like  thirty   years    since 

fair   creature,  as   different   from  the  she   settled    down   in  Carlingford — 

belligerents  as  possible,  stood  hold-  with    no   child,    nor    appearance  of 

ing  her  mother's  hand  tightly.     She  ever  having  had  one — an  old  witch 

had  her  eyes  on  them  both,  with  an  with  three  cats,  and  a  heart  like  the 

extraordinary  air  of  control  and  un-  nether   millstone.       Respect?    don't 

conscious     authority.       They     were  speak  to   me  I  why  should*  I  respect 

both  full   of   rage  and    excitement,  her?     Here  she's  gone,  after  living 

the  climax  of   a   long  smouldering  a  life  which  nobody  was  the  better 
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for;  certainly  / was  none  the  better  pect    of    the    poor    woman's  with- 

for  it;  why,  she  did  not  even  em-  drawal.        Her    daughter    followed 

ploy  me  to  make  this  precious  will ;  her  closely,  ashamed,  and  not  ven- 

and    saddled    me — me,   of   all    men  turinj?  to  lift  her  eyes.     They  were 

in    the    world — with    a    burden    I  a  pathetic  couple  to  that  little  group 

wouldn't    undertake    for    my    own  that  knew  all  about  them.     Nancy 

brother.      Til    have    nothing  to   do  threw  the  room-door  open  for  them, 

with  it.     Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  with  a  revengeful  satisfaction.     One 

to  give   up  my   own  bu>iness,    and  of  the  funeral  attendants  who  still 

all    my    comfort,    to    seek    Phoebe  lingered    outside    opened    the  outer 

Thomson?      The    idea's  ridiculous!  one.      They   went  out  of    the  sub- 

the  woman  was  mad  I"  dued  light,  into  the  day,  their  hearts 

"Hush!    for  we're   in   the   house  tingling   with    a    hundred    wounds, 

of   onr   departed    friend,  and    have  At    least    the    mother's    heart    was 

just    laid    her   down,"  %aid    the   in-  pierced,    and    palpitating    in    every 

appropriate  rector,  "  in  the  sure  and  nerve.      There    was    an    instinctive 

certain  hope "  silence    while    they  went  out,    and 

Mr.  Brown  made,  and  checked  after  they  were  gone.  Even  Mr. 
himself  in  making,  an  extraordinary  Brown's  "humph  I"  was  a  very  sub- 
grimace.  "Do  you  suppose  I'm  dued  protest  against  the  injustice 
bound  to  go  hunting  Phoebe  Thom-  which  Mrs.  Christian  had  done  him. 
son  till  that  day  comes?"  said  the  Everybody  stood  respectful  of  the 
attorney.      "  Better    to   be   a  ghost  real  calamity. 

at  ORce,  when  one  could  have  surer  *'  And    so,    there    they    are    just 

information.      Pm  very   sorry,  Mrs.  where  they  were!"  cried  the  young 

Christian;    I  have  no  hand  in  it,  I  surgeon,  who  was  one  of  the  party; 

assure   you.      Who  do  you   imagine  "and  pretty  sweet  Bessie  must  still 

tills  Pl)cebe  Thomson  is  ?"  carry   her  father  on   her  shoulders, 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Christian,  '*  I  de-  and   drag   her   mother  by   her  side 

cline  to   give  you  any  information,  wherever  she  goes;  it's  very  hard— 

If  my  son  was  here,  instead  of  being  one   can't  help  thinking  it's  a  very 

in   India,    as    everybody    knows,    I  hard  burden  for  a  girl  of  her  years." 

might  have  some  one  to  act  for  me.  "  But  it  is  a  burden  of  wlmjh  she 

But  you  may  be  certain  I  shall  take  might  be  relieved,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 

advice  upon  it.     You  will  hear  from  with  a  smile. 

my  solicitor,  Mr.  Brown  ;    I  decline  The    young    man    coloured    high 

to  give  you  any  information  on  the  and  drew  back  a  little.     "  Few  men 

subject."  have  courage  enough  to  take  up  such 

Mr.  Brown  stared  broadly  at  the  loads  of  their  own  will,"  he  said, 

speaker;     his    face    reddened.      Ho  with  a  little  heat — "I  have  burdens 

watched  her  get  up  and  make  her  of  my  own." 

way  out  of  tlie  room  with   a  per-  A  few  words  may  imply  a  great 

plexed   look,   half  angry,  half  com-  deal  in  a  little  company,  where  all 

passionate.     She   went  out   with   a  the    interlocutors    know    all    about 

little  of  the   passionate  and  resent-  each    other.      This,   though    it  was 

ful   air  which   deprives  such  disap-  simple  enough,  disturbed  the  com- 

pointments  of   the    sympathy    they  posnre    of   the    young    doctor.       A 

deserve — wrathful,    vindictive,    con-  minute  after  he  nmttered  something 

soling  herself  with  dreams    that  it  about    his    further    presence    being 

was  all  a  plot,   and   she  could   still  unnecessary,     and    hastened     away, 

have  her  rights;    but  a  sad   ligure.  There  were  now  only  left  the  reo- 

notwithstanding  her  flutter  of  bitter  tor,    the    churchwarden,    and    Mr. 

rage — a   sad    figure   to   those    who  Brown. 

knew  what  home  she  was  going  to,  "  Of  course  you  will  accept  her 

and  how  she  had  lived.      Her  very  trust,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  rector, 

dress^so  much  better  than  it  usually  The  attorney  made  a  great  many 

was,   enhanced  the  melancholy   as-  grimaces,    but   said    nothing.      The 
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whole  matter  was  too  startling  and  ings,   they  mnst  take  their  chance, 

sudden    to    have   left   him  time  to  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer — pah! 

think  what  he  was  to  do.  there's  no  air  to  breathe.     How  did 

"Anyhow    the    poor     Christians  the  old  witch  ever  manage  to  live 

are    left    in    the    lurch,"    said    the  to  eighty  here  ?" 

churchwarden  ;      "  for,    I    suppose,  "  You  mnst  not  call  her  by  such 

Brown,   if  you   don't   undertake  it,  improper  ei)ithet3.     I  have  no  doubt 

it'll    go    into    Chancery.       Oh !     I  she  was  a  good  woman,"  said  the 

don't    pretend    to    know ;    but    it's  rector ;   "  and  recollect,   really,   yea 

natural   to  suppose,   of  course,  that  owe  a  little  respect  to  a  person  who 

it    would    go    into    Chancery,    and  was  only  buried  to-day." 

stand  empty  with  all   the  windows  "  If  she  were  to  be  buried  to-mor- 

broken     for     twenty    years.      But  row,"  cried  the  irreverent  attorney, 

couldn't  they  make  yoir  undertake  making    his .  way  first    out  of   the 

it  whether   you   pleased   or  no  ?     I  narrow  doorway,  **  I  know  one  man 

am  only  saying  what  occurs  to  me;  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  ' 

of  course,  I'm  not  a  lawyer — I  cim't  the    obsequies.      Why,    look    here ! 

know."  what  right  had  that  old  humbug  to 

""Well,    never    mind,"    said    Mr.  saddle    me    with    her    duties,   after 

Brown;  ^' I  cannot  undertake- to  say  neglecting  them   all  her  life;    and, 

just  at  this  identical  moment  what  I  with  that  bribe  implied,  to  lure  me 

shall  do.    I  don't  like  the  atmosphere  to  undertake  the  job,  too.     Ah,  the 

of    this    place,   and   there's   nothing  old   wretch !    don't   let  us  dpeak  of 

more  to  be  done  JQst  now  that  I  know  her.     As  for  respect,  I  don't  owe 

of.     We  had  better  go."  her  a  particle — that  is  a  consolation. 

"But    the    house — and    Nancy —  I  knew  something  of   the  kind  of 

some  conclusion    must   be   come   to  creature  she  was  before  to-day." 

directly.     What  will   you  do  about  So    saying,    John    Brown    tlirost 

them  ?"  said  tlie  rector.  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  shrugged 

"  To    be    sure !      I    don't    doubt  up  his  shoulders,  and  went  off  at  a 

there's  plate  and  jewellery  and  such  startling  pace   up   the  quiet    street, 

things    about — they    ought    to    be  It   was   a  very  quiet  street  in  the 

sealed  and  secured,  and  that  sort  of  outskirts  of  a  very  quiet  little  town. 

thing,"  said  the  still  more  energetic  The  back  of  the  house  which  they 

lay    functionary.       "  For    anything  had  just  left  was  on  a  line  with  the 

we  know,  she  might  have  money  in  road— a  blank  wall,  broken  only  by 

old  stockings  all  about    the  house,  one    long    staircase- window.      The 

I    shouldn't    be    surprised    at    any-  front   was  to  the  garden,  entering 

thing,   after  what  we've  heard  to-  by  a  little  side-gate,  through  which 

day.      Twenty     thousand     pounds  I  the    indignant    executor    had    just 

and  a  daughter  I      If  any  one  had  hurried,  crunching  the  gravel  under 

told  me  that  old  Mrs.  Thomson  had  his    rapid    steps.      A  line  of   such 

either  the  one  or  the  other  yester-  houses,     doleful     and     monotonous, 

day   at    this    time,   I    should    have  with    all    the    living  part  of   them 

said    they   were    crazy.      Certainly,  concealed  in   their   gardens,  formed 

Brown,    the    cupboards    and    desks  one  side  of  the  street  along  which 

and   so  forth    should    be   examined  he   passed  so   rapidly.      The    other 

and  sealed  up.     It  is  your  duty  to  side    consisted    of   humbler    habita- 

Phcebe    Thomson.      You    must    do  tions,  meeklv   contented  to  look  at 

Tonr  duty  to  Phoebe  Thomson,   or  their      neighbours'      back-windows. 

she'll  get  damages  of  you.     I  suppose  When    John    Brown    had    shot  far 

so — you  ought  to  know."  ahead  of  his  late  companions,  who 

"Confound     Phoebe     Thomson!"  followed  together,  greatly  interested 

said  the  attorney,  with  great  unc-  in    this    new    subject    of   talk,    his 

tion ;    "  but    notwithstanding,   come  rapid  course  was  interrupted  for  a 

along,   let  us   get  out  of  this.    As  moment.       Bessie    Christian  •  came 

for  her  jewellery  and  her  old  stock-  running  across  the  street  from  one 
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of  the  little  honses.  She  had  no  mean  time,  "without  thinking  any- 
bonnet  on,  and  her  black  dress  thing  about  his  manners,  hurried 
made  her  blonde  complexion  and  along  to  his  office.  He  was  ex- 
light  hair  look  clearer  and  fairer  tremely  impatient  of  the  whole  con- 
than  ever ;  and  when  the  lawyer  cern ;  it  vexed  him  unconsciously 
drew  up  all  at  once  to  hear  what  to  see  Bessie  Christian;  it  even 
she  had  to  say,  partly  from  compas-  occurred  to  him  that  the  sight  of 
sion,  partly  from  curiosity,  it  did  her  and  of  her  mother  about  would 
not  fail  to  strike  him  how  like  a  make  his  unwelcome  office  all  the 
child  she  was,  ai)proaching  him  thus  more  galling  to  him.  In  addition 
simply  with  her  message.  "Oh,  Mr.  to  all  the  annoyance  and  trouble. 
Brown,"  cried  Bessie,  out  of  breath,,  here  would  be  a  constant  sugges- 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  If  you  tion  that  he  had  wronged  these 
will  ask  Nancy,  I  a^>  sure  she  can  people.  He  rushed  into  his  private 
give  you  whatever  information  is  sanctuary  the  most  uncomfortable 
to  be  had  about — about  aunt's  friends,  man  in  Carlingford.  An  honest. 
She  ba^  been  with  aunt  all  her  life,  selfish,  inoffensive  citizen,  injuring 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  in  case  no  one,  if  perhaps  he  did  not  help 
you  might  think,  after  what  mannna  so  many  as  he  might  have  done — 
said—"  what  grievous  fault  had  he  commit- 

*'  I  did  not  think  anything  about  ted  to  bring  upon  him  such  a  misfor- 

it,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  tunc  as  this  ? 

"That  we  knew  something,  and  The  will  which  had  caused  so 
would  not  tell  you ;  but  we  don't  much  conversation  was  to  this  pur- 
know  anything,"  said  Bessie.  "  I  port.  It  bequeathed  all  the  pro- 
never  heard  of  Phoebe  Thomson  perty  of  which  Mrs.  Thomson  of 
before."  Grove  Street  died  possessed,  to  John 

Mr.  Brown  shrugged  up  his  shoul-  Brown,   attorney  in  Carlingford,  in 

ders  higher  than  ever,   and   thrust  trust  for  Phoebe  Thomson,  the  only 

his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  child  of  the  testatrix,  who  had  not 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  a  little  ungra-  seen   or    heard    of   her    for  thirty 

ciously.     "  I  should  have  spoken  to  years ;     and   in   case   of  all   lawful 

Nancy,  of  course,  in  any  case;  but  means    to    find    the    said    PhoBbe 

I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  TFiomson    proving    unsuccessful,    at 

the  trouble — good-by."  the  end  of  three  years  the  property 

Bessie    went    back   blushing   and  in  question  was  bequeathed  to  John 

disconcerted ;     and    the   rector  and  Brown,  his  heirs  and  administrators, 

the  churchwarden,  coming  gradually  absolutely   and    in    full    possession, 

up  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  No  wonder  it  raised  a  ferment  in 

seeing  her  eager  approach  and  down-  the  uncommunicative  bosom  of  the 

cast  withdrawal,  naturally  wondered  Carlingford  attorney,  and  kept  the 

to  each  other  what  she  could  want  town    in    talk  for  more  than  nine 

with    Brown,  and    exchanged    con-  days.    Mrs.  Thomson  had  died  pos- 

dolences  on  the  fact  that  Brown's  sessed  of  twenty  thousand  pounds; 

manners    Avere   wonderfully  bearish  such  an  event  had  not  happened  at 

— really   too   bad.     Brown,   in  the  Carlingford  in  the  memory  of  man. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  divers  emotions   excited   by  .  First,  in  the  little  house  of  the 

this    very     unexpected    occurrence  Christians.      It    was  a  cottage    on 

may   be   better   evidenced    by    the  the  other  side  of  Gr^ve  Street — a 

manner    in  which    the    evening    of  homely   little,   box  of   two  stories, 

that    day    was    spent    in    various  with  a  morsel  of  garden  in  front, 

houses  in  Carlingford  than  by  any  and  some  vegetables  behind.    There, 

other  means  on  that  spring    afternoon,    matters 
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did  Dot  look  cheerfnl.    'The    little  The   futnre   hod   been   blotted  ont 
sittiDg-room  was  deserted — the  fire  suddenly,    and    at    a    blow,    from 
had  died   out — the  hearth  was  un-  Bessie's  eyes.      She  could  see  no- 
swept — the      room      in     a      litter,  thing  before  her — nothing  but  this 
Bessie^s    pupils    had    not  come  to-  dark,    monotonous,    aching    present 
day.     They  Lad  got  holiday  three  moment,  pervaded  by  the  dropping 
days  ago,  in  happy  anticipation  of  sonnds  of  that  faint,  half-articulate 
being  dismissed  for  ever ;    and  only  voice.     Other  scene  was  not  to  dawn 
their  young  teacher's  prudential  re-  upon  her  youth.    It  was  hard  for 
monstrances  had  prevented  poor  Mrs.  poor  Bessie.     She  sat  silent  in   the 
Christian  from  making  a  little  speech  stifling  room,  with  the  bed  and  its 
to  them,  and  telling  them  all  that  hangings  between  her  and  the  win- 
henceforward  Miss   Christian  would  dow,    and    the    fire    scorching    her 
have  other  occupations,  but  would  cheek.     She  could   neither  cry,  nor 
always  be  fond  of  tbem,   and  glad  scold,  nor  blame   anybody,      j^one 
to  see  her  little  friends  in  their  new  of   the    resources    of   despair   were 
house.    To  make  that  speech  would  possible  to  her.    She  knew  it  wonld 
have      delighted     Mrs.     Christianas  have  to  go  on  again  all  the  same, 
heart.     She    had    managed,    how-  and   that  now  things  never  woald 
ever,  to  convey  the  meaning  of  it  be  any  better.     She  could  not  nm 
by  many  a  fatal   hint  and  allusion,  away  from  the  prospect  before  her. 
In  this  work  of  self-destruction  the  It  was  not  so  much  the  oontinnance 
poor  woman  had  been  only  too  sue-  of   poverty,    of   labour,  of   all  the 
cessful ;    for  already  the  mothers  of  dreadful  pinches  of  thrift ;  it  was  the 
the  little  girls  had  begnn  to  inquire  end    of    possibility — the    knowledge 
into  the  terms   and    capabilities  of  that  now  there  was  no  longer  any- 
other     teachers,    and     the    founda-  thing  to  expect, 
tions  of  Bessie's  little  empire  were        On  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
shaken  and  tottering,   though  fortu-  Bessie's  own  sleeping-room  was  in- 
nately" they  did  not  know  of  it  to-  habited  by  a  restless  fever  of  dis- 
day.      Everything    was    very    cold,  appointment  and  despair  and  hope. 
dismal,  and    deserted  in  that  little  There  was  Mrs.  Christian  lying  on 
parlour.      Faint     sounds    overhead  her  daughter's  bed.     The  poor  wo- 
were    the    only  sounds    audible    in  man  was  half-crazed  with  the  whirl 
the  house;    sometimes  a  foot  mov-  of  passion  in  her  brain.     That  in* 
ing  over  the  creaky  boards:    now  tolerable    sense     of    having    been 
and  then  a  groan.     Upstaii-s  there  duped     and    deceived,    of    actoally 
were  two  rooms ;   one  a  close,  cur-  having  a  hand  in  the  overthrow  of 
tained,  fire-lighted,  stifling,  invalid's  all  her  own  hopes,  aggravated  her 
room.      There    was    Bessie    sitting  natural  disappointment  into  frenzy. 
listlessly    by  a    table,    upon    which  When  she  recollected  her  state  of 
t^ere  the  familiar  tea-things,  which  exultation  that  morning,    her  oon- 
conveyed  no  comfort  to-night;    and  fident  intentions — when  they    were 
there  was  her  paralytic  father  sit-  to  remove,   what  changes  were   to 
tiog    helpless,     sometimes    shaking  bo  in  their   manner    of   life,    even 
his  head,  sometimes  grumbling  out  what  house  they  were  to  oconpy — it 
faint     half-articulate    words,    sighs,  is  not  wonderful  if  the  veins  swelled 
and    exclamations.      "Dear,     dear  I  in  her  poor  head,  and  all  her  pulses 
ah!   well!    that's  what  it  has  come  throbbed   with    the    niisery  of   the 
to !"    said  the  sick  man,  hushed  by  contrast.     But  with  all  this  there  . 
long  habit  into  a  sort  of  spectator-  mingled  a  vindictive  personal  feel- 
ship,  and  feeling  even  so  great*  a  ing    still    more    exciting.      Nancy, 
disappointment    rather    by   way   of  whom  she  knew  more  of  than  any 
sympathy    than    personal    emotion,  one  else  did — her  close,  secret,  un- 
Bessie  sat  listless  by,'f)eeliug  a  vague  wavering  enemy;    and  even  the  in- 
exasperation    at   this    languid    run-  nocent  lawyer,  whom,  in  her  present 
ning  accompaniment  to  her  thoughts,  condition    of  mind,  she  conld  not 
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believe  not   to  have  known  of  the  of  the  effects  of  the  agitation  in  her 

dreadful  cheat  practised    upon  her,  heart 

or  not  to  care  for  that  prize  which  * 

now  that  it  was  lost,  seemed  to  her        On  the  other  side  of   the    road, 
worth  everything  that  was  precious  at  the  same  hour,  Nancy  prepared 
in    life.     The    poor    creature    lay  her  tea   in  the  house  of  which  she 
goading    herself  into  madness  with  was    temporary     mistress.      There 
thoughts    of    how    she    would    be  could  not    be    any  doubt,    to  look 
revenged  upon  these  enemies;  how  at    her    now,    that    this  tall,    dry, 
she    would    watch,   and   track  out,  withered    figure,    and    face    full  of 
and  reveal  their  hidden  plots  against  tjharacteristic    wrinkles,     was    like 
her;  how  she  would  triumph  over  Mrs.  Christian.      The    resemblance 
and   crush   thenu       All   these   half-  had    been   noticed    by  many.     And 
frenzied    cogitations    were    secretly  as  old  Mrs.  Thomson  had  not  hesi- 
pervaded — a  still    more    maddening  tated  to  avow  that  her  faithful  ser- 
exasperation — by     a     consciousness  vant  was  connected    with   her   by 
of   her  own  impotence.     The  even-  some  distant   bond   of    relationship, 
ing  came  creeping  in,  growing  dark  it  was  not  difficult   to  imagine  that 
around    her — silence    fell  over    the  these  two  were  really  related,  though 
little  house,   where  nobody    moved  both  denied  it  strenuously.     Nancy 
or  spoke,   and  where  all  the  world,  had  a  friend  with  her  to  tea.     They 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  seemed  were  in  the  cheerful  kitchen,  which 
changed    since    this  morning  ;   but  had  a  window   to    the  garden,  and 
the  wonder  was  how   that   silence  a  window  in  the  side  wall  of  the 
could    contain    her — all    palpitating  house,  by    which  a  glimpse  of  the 
with  pangs  and   plans,  a  bleeding,  street    might    be    obtained  through 
infuriated,    wounded    creature — and  the    garden     gate.       The    firelight 
show  no  sign  of  the  frenzy  it  covered^  shone  pleasantly  through  the  cheer- 
She   had   lain  down  to  rest,  as  the  ful    apartment       All    the    peculiar 
saying  is.      How  many  women  are  ornaments  of  a  kitchen — the  covers, 
there  who  go  thus  to  a  voluntary  the  crockery,  the   polished   sparkles 
crucifixion    and    torture    by    lying  of    shining     pewter     and     brass- 
down    to    rest!     Mrs.  Christian  lay  adorned    the    walls.      Through    it 
with   her  dry   eyes  blazing  through  all  went  Nancy  in  her  new  black 
the  darkness,  no  more  able  to  sleep  dress  and  ample  snowy- white  apron, 
than    she  was    to  do   all  that  her  She    carri^    her    head    high,    and 
burning    fancy    described    to    her.  moved    with    a  certain    rhythmical 
She  was   a   hot-blooded    Celtic  wo-  elation.      It  is  surely    an   unphilo- 
man,  of  that  primitive  island  which  sophical     conclusion     that    there    ii 
has  preserved    her  name.      If    she  no   real    enjoyment    in   wickedness, 
could  have  sought  sympathy,   here  Nancy    had    no    uneasiness  in   her 
was  nobody  to  bestow  it     Not  the  triumph.    The    more    she    realised 
heart    which    that    poor    ghost    of  what    her   victory   must   have  cost 
manhood    in    the   next    room    had  her  opponent,  the  more  entire  grew 
lost  out  of   his  chilled    bewildered  her    satisfaction.       Remorse    might 
bosom  ;    not  Bessie's   steadfast,  un-  have  mixed  with  her  exultation  had 
excited  spirit.     The  poor  soul  saved  she  had    any  pity   in   h«r,  but  she 
herself  from  going  wild  by  thinking  had  not;  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  » 
of  her  boy ;    holding  out  her  pas-  with    unalloyed    pleasure    that    she 
sionato   arms  to  him    thousands  of  contemplated    the  overthrow  of  her 
miles  away  ;    setting   llim  forth  as  adversary.     Perhaps  the  very  satis- 
the  deliverer,  with  all  the  absolute  faction  of   a  good  man  in  a  good 
folly    of    lo\^    and    passion.     '  He  action    is  inferior    to    the  absolute 
would    come  home  and    have   jus-  satisfaction  with  which,  by  times,  a 
tice    done    t^  his    mother.      Never  bad   man   is   permitted   to  contem- 
fancy    was    more    madly  unreason-  plate   the  issue  of   his  wickedness, 
able ;   but  it  saved  her  from  some  Nancy  marched   about  her  kitchen. 
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preparing  her  tea  with  an  enjoyment  brown  study  inaccessible  to  the 
which  possibly  would  not  have  at-  solaces  which  generally  make  such 
tended  a  benevolent  exercise  of  her  states  of  mind  endurable.  His  ci- 
powers.  Possibly  she  coula  almost  gar  went  astray  among  the  con- 
have  painted  to  herself,  line  by  line,  fused  properties  of  his  writing-table ; 
the  dark  tableau  of  that  twihgbt  room  the  book  he  had  been  reading  last 
where  Mrs.  Christian  lay,  driving  her-  night  lay  rejected  in  the  farthest 
self  crazy  with  Avild  thoughts.  She  corner  of  the  room.  He  was  in- 
did  the  gloom  of  the  picture  full  jus-  sensible  to  the  charms  of  dressing- 
tice.  If  she  could  have  peeped  into  gown  and  slippers.  On  the  whole, 
the  window  and  seen  it  with  her  own.  he  was  in  a  very  melancholy,  sullen, 
eyes,  she  would  have  enjoyed  the  not  to  say  savage  mood.  He  sat 
sight.  and    gazed    fiercely    into    the    ^re^ 

"  I'll  make    Mr.  Brown  keep  me  chewing  the  cud  of  fancies,  in  which 

in  the  house,"  said  Nancy,   sitting  very  little  of  the  sweet  seemed  to 

down   at  a    table  piled   with  good  mingle    with    the  bitter.      He  had 

things,  and    which    looked  an  em-  been   the  medical  attendant  of  Mrs, 

bodiment  of    kitchen    luxury    and  Thomson  of  Grove  Street,  and  had 

comfort,  "and  get  mo  a  girl.      It  assisted   this  afternoon  at  her  fune- 

was   what  missis  always  meant  to  ral,  and   you  might  have  supposed 

do.     I'll  show  it  to  him  out  of  the  he  had  hastened  the  advent  of  that 

will  that  I  was  left  in  trust  to  be  melancholy   day,    had  you  seen  his 

made  commforable.    And  in  course  face. 

of  nature  her  things   all  coines  to  On    the  whole,    it    was  a  hard 

me.     It's  a  deal  etisier  to  deal  with  dilemma   in  which  .the  poor  young 

a  single    gentleman    than    if  there  man  found   himself.      He,   too,   like 

was  a  lady   poking  her  nose  about  Nancy,   kept  realising    the  interior 

into  everything.      Thank  my   stars,  of  that  other  little  house  in  Grove 

upstarts  such  like  as  them  Christians  Street.     Both  of  them,   by  dint  of 

shall  never  lord  it  over  me ;  and  now  that  acquaintance  with  their  ,neigh- 

I  have  more  of  my  own  way,  I'll  bo  hours    which    everybody    has  in  a 

glad  to  see  you  oi  an  evening  when-  small    community,    came  to  a  mo- 

ever  you  can  commforable.     Bring  derately  correct   guess  at  what  was 

a  bit  of  work,  and  we'll  have  a  quiet  going    on  there.      Young  Mr.  Rider 

chat.     I  consider  myself  settled  for  sat    in    heavy    thought,    sometimes 

life."  bursting  out    into    violent  gestures 

'  which   fortunately  nobody   witness- 

The  young    surgeon's  house  was  ed;  sometimes  uttering  sighs  which 

at  the   other  end   of  the  town  ;    it  all   but    blew    out    his  lights— im- 

^as  close  to  a  region   of  half-built  patient,  urgent  sighs,  not  of  melan- 

streets — for  Carlingford  was  a  pros-  choly  but  of  an^xer  and  resistance— 

perous  town — where  successive  col-  the  sighs  of  a  young  man  who  found 

onies  were    settling,    where   houses  circumstances    intolerable,    and    yet 

were    damp    and    drainage    iucom-  was    obliged  to  confess,  with  sore 

plete,  and  a  good  practice  to  be  had  mortification  and  humbling,  that  he 

with   pains.    The  house  had  a  gen-  could  not  mend  them,  and  behoved 

teel  front  to  the  road,   a  lamp  over  to  endure.      The   visions  that  kept 

the  door,  and  a  little  si^rgery  round  gliding  across    his  eyes  drove  him 

the  corner,  where  it  gave  forth  the  half  as  wild  as  poor  Mrs.  Christian : 

sheen  of  its   red    and   blue    bottles  one   moment  a  pretty  young  wife, 

across  a  whole  half-finished  district,  all  the  new  house  wanted  to  make 

Mr.   Kider    had    come   home    tired,  it  fully  tenable ;  but  he  had  scarcely 

unaccountably  tired.     He  had  kick-  brought     her    across    l^e   threshold 

ed  oil"  one  boot,  and  taken  a  cigar  when  a  ghastly  figure  in  a  chair  was 

from  his  case  and  forgotten  to  light  carried   over  it  after  her,    n[)stair8 

it.    He    sat    plunged    in   his    easy-  into    the    bridal    aparfments,     and 

chair    in    a    drear  brown  study— ^a  another  woman,   soured  and  drawn 
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awry  by  pressure  of  poverty,  oonstitu-  little    to  criticise    his    tonse  as  to 

tioimlly  shabby,  vehement,  and  high-  criticise    his    manners.      Thus  they 

tempered,  pervaded  the  new  habita-  were^  and  thus  they  would  continue, 

tion.     No    use   slying   pshaw!    and  at  least  he  had  always  believed  so 

pah  ! — no  use  swearing  bigger  oaths,  till  to  night. 

— no  use  pitching  unoffending  books  He  sat  in  his  easy-chair  with  his 
into  the  cornel's,  or  breathing  out  feet  on  the  fender,  and  a  little  table 
those  short  deep  breaths  of  despera-  at  his  elbow  with  his  wine.  As 
tion.  This  was  in  reality  the  state  long  as  there  was  anything  in  his 
of  affairs.  Midnight  did  not  change  glass  he  si[)ped  it  by  habit,  without 
the  aspect  it  had  worn  in  the  being  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  ; 
morning.  Pondering  all  the  night  but  when  the  glass  was  empty, 
through  would  bring  no  light  on  though  he  had  two  or  three  times 
the  subject.  Nothing  could  change  raised  it  empty  to  his  lips,  he  was 
those  intolerable  circumstances.  The  too  much  absorbed  in  his  thoughts 
poor  young  surgeon  threw  his  coat  to  replenish  it.  He  was  not  ;by 
of  in  the  heat  and  urgency  of  his  any  means  a  handsome  man ;  and 
thouglits,  and  pitchetl  it  from  him  he  was  fiveand-forty  or  there- 
like  the  books.  There  "was  no  com-  abouts,  and  had  a  habit  of  mak- 
fort  or  solace  to  be  found  in  all  ing  portentous  faces,  when  anyway 
that  world  of  fancy.  Only  this  specially  engaged  in  thought ;  so 
morning  sweeter  dreams  had  filled  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  a 
this  disordered  apartment.  In  ima-  highly  attractive  or  interesting 
giuation,  he  had  helped  his  Bessie  figure  which  reclined  back  in  the 
to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  crimson  chair,  and  stretched  its 
poor  old  sick  parents  in  Mrs.  slippered  feet  to  the  fire,  sole  inmate 
Thomson's  house.  Now  he  knit-  of  the  dim,  spacious,  vacant  room, 
ted  his  brows  desperately  over  it.  He  was  thinking  over  his  new 
but  could  find  no  outlet.  Unless  position  ]^with  pi-ofound  disgust  and 
some  good  fairy  sent  him  a  patient  perplexity.  Nevertheless  it  cannot 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  be  denied  that  the  subject  lured 
chances  were  tliat  the  morning  him  on,  and  drew  out  into  stretches 
would  find  him  pursuing  that  same  of  imagination  far  beyond  his  wont; 
interminable  brown  study  of  which  — hunting  all  the  world  over  after 
nothing  could  come.  Pha3be   Thomson !      But,   after    all, 

that   was  only   a  preliminary  step  ; 

Mr.    Brown's   house   was    an    old  he  was  required  only  to  use  retison- 

house   in   the   middle   of  the  town,  able  means,  and  for  three  years.     If 

The  offices  were  in  the  lower  floor,  she   turned    up,   there   was  an   end 

occupying  one  side  of   the  building,  of  it;  if  she   did  not  turn   up »» 

On  the  other  side  of  the   wide  old-  Here  Mr.  Brown  sprang  up  hurriedly 

fashioned  hall  was  his  dining-room,  and  assumed    the  favourite  position 

There  he  sat  all  by  himself  upon  this  of  Englishmen  in  front  of  the  fire, 

agitating   night.    It    was    a    large,  There,  all  glittering  in  the  distance, 

lofty,    barely-furnished    room,    with  rose  up,  solid  and    splendid,  an   ap- 

wainscoted  walls,    and   curious  stiff  pearance  which  few  men  could  see 

panelling,   and    a   high   mantel-shelf  without   emotion — twenty   thousand 

-which  he,  though  a  tall  man,  could  pounds!     It  was  not  life  and  death 

scarcely  reach  with  his  arm.     It  was  to    him,    as   it  was    to    poor    Mrs. 

dimly    lighted,   as    well    as    barely  Christian.     It  did  not  make  all  the 

furnished — altogether    an    inhuman,  difference  between  sordid  want  and 

desert  place — the  poorest  though  the  comfortable  existence ;  but  you  m;iy 

grandest  of  .till  we  have  yet  looked  well  believe  it  did  not  appear  before 

into    in    Oarlingford.      Mr.   Brown  the   lawyer's    eyes  without  moving 

w^  not  sensible  of   its  inhospitable  him  into  a  considerable  degree    of 

aspect;   he  was  used  to  it,  and  that  excitement.     Such    a    fairy  appari- 

was  enough.    It  occurred  to  him  as  tion  had  never  appeared   before  in 
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that     cold,     spacious,    nniDhabited  of  Carlingford,  but  she  Lad  lost  her 

room.      Involantarily    to      himself,  chance  oif  the  doctor,  and  his  new 

Mr.  Brown  saw  his  house  expand,  house  and  rising  practice.      Sliabby 

his    life    open    out,    his    condition  fellow !   to  leave  the  pretty  girl  he 

change.       Roseate    lights    drop[>ed  was    fond    ofl^  because    she   was  a 

into  the  warming  atmosphere  which  good  girl,   and  was    everything    to 

had   received  that  vision ;   the  fairy  her    old    father    and    mother.      *'  I 

wand    waved  througii   the  dim  air  wonder   will    they    say    that's  •  my 

before  him  in  spite  of  all  his  sobriety,  fault  too?"    said    John    Brown    to 

The  wiles  of  the  enchantress  lured  himself;    and    stumbled    up   to  his 

John  Brown  as  eifectually  as  if  he  feet  aj^ain   on  the  stimulus  of  that 

had  not  been  tive-and-forty,  an  old  thought,    with  a  kind  of  sheepish, 

bachelor,     and    an    attorney ;     and  not  unpleasant  embarrassment,   aod 

after  half  an  hour  of  these  slowly-  a  foolish    half-smile  upon  his  face, 

growing,  half-conscious,  half-resisted  Somehow  at  that  moment,  looking 

thohght^,     any    chance     that     had  before  him,  as  he  had  done  so  many 

brought    the    name    of    the    dead  hundred  times  standing  on  his  own 

woman's      lost     daughter     to     his  hearthrug,  it  occurred  to  him  all  at 

meniorv,  would  have  called  f«»rth  a  once  what    a   bare   room  this  was 

very    different    "  confound    Phoebe  that    he    spent    his    evenings     in— 

Thomson !"   from   that  which    burst  what  an  inhuman,  chilly,  penurioos 

from  his  troubled  lips  in  the    house  place!  scarcely  more  homelike  than 

in    Grove  Street.     Possibly  it  was  that  bit  of  open  street,  across  which 

some  such  feeling  which  rou>^ed  him  Bessie  came  tripping  this  afternoon, 

up  a  moment  after,  when  the  great  wanting  to  speak  to  him.    Nobody 

cat  came  softly  purring  to   his  feet  wanted  to  speak  to  him  here.     No 

and     rubbed    against    his    slippers,  wonder    he    had    a    threatening   of 

Mr.   Brown  starred  violently,  thrust  rheumatism    last  winter.      What    a 

puss  away,  flung  himself   back  into  cold,  wretched  barn  of  a  room  I      He 

his  chair,  grew  very  red,  and  mur-  could  not  help  wondering  to  bim- 

mured   something  about   "an  ass!"  self  whether  the  drawing-room  was 

ashamed    to    detect   himself   in   his  any  better.     In  the  new  start  his 

own   vain  imaginations.      But  that  long-dormant   imagination   had  tak- 

sudden    waking     up    did    not    last,  en,  John  Brown  actually  shivered  in 

After  he  had   filled  his    glass    and  the  moral   coldness  of  his  spacious, 

emptied    it — after    he    had    stirred  lonely  apartment.     In  his  mind  he 

his  fire,   and    made    a    little  noise,  daresaid  that   the  Christians  looked 

with   some  vague  idea  of  dispelling  a    great     deal     more     comfortable 

the  spell   he  was  under — the  fairy  in   that  little  box    of   theirs,   with 

returned      and     re-took    [>ossession  that    poor  little  girl  working,   and 

under     a     less     agreeable     aspect,  teaching,   and    keeping  all  straight. 

Suppose   he  were    to    be    enriched,  AViiat  a  fool  that  young  doctor  was ! 

what  was  to    become  of  the   poor  what  if  he  did  work  a  little  harder 

ChristiMns  ?  They  were  not  very  near  to    make   the   old  people  an  allow- 

relations,   and  the  old  woman  ha<l  ance?    However,  it  was  no  business 

&  right  to  leave  her  money  where  of    his.     With    a    sigh    of    general 

she  liked.    Still  there  was  a  human  discontent    Mr.   Brown    pulled    his 

heart    in    John     Brown's     bosom,  boll    violently,   and    had    the    fire 

Somehow  that  little  episode   in   the  made    up,   and  asked  for    his    tea. 

street  returned  to   his    recollection;  His  tea!   he  never  touched  it  when 

Bessie    running    across,    light    and  it    came,    but    sat    pshawing    and 

noiseless,   with  her    message.    How  humphing    at    it,    making    himself 

young  the  creature    must    be  after  indignant  over  that  fool  of  a  young 

all,  to  have  so  nmoh  to  do.     Poor  doctor.     And    what    if   these    poor 

little  Bessie!   she  had  not  only  lost  people,   sour  and    sore    after    tbeir 

her  chance  of  being  a  great  fortune,  misfortune,   should    think    that  this 

and  one  of  the  genteel  young  ladies  too  was  hi%  fault? 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Brown,  with  she  really  had  incurred.  The  will 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  was  not  her  doing,  though  Mrs. 
shoulders  up  to  his  ears  as  usual,  Christian  said  so  and  Nancy  was 
went  down  at  his  ordinary  rapid  willing  to  believe  as  much  ;  but 
pace  to  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  house,  she  was  glad  to  be  identified  as  the 
Nancy  had  locked  the  house- door,  cause  of  it,  and  glad  to  feel  that 
which,  like  an  innocent  almost  she  was  the  person  who  would  en- 
rural  door  as  it  was,  opened  from  joy  the  benefit.  She  was  in  this 
without.  She  was  upstairs,  very  holiday  state  of  mind,  enjoying 
busy  in  a  most  congenial  occupa-  herself  among  her  supposed  trea- 
tion — turning  out  the  old  lady's  sures,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
wardrobe,  and  investigating  the  old  the  repeated  and  imperative  demands 
stores  of  lace  and  fur  and  jewel-  for  entrance  made  by  Mr.  Brown  at 
lery.  She  knew  them  pretty  well  the  locked  door, 
by  heart  before;  but  now  that,  ac-.  Nancy  went  down  to  open  it,  bat 
cording  to  her  idea  they  were  her  not  in  too  great  a  hurry.  She  was 
own,  everything  naturally  acquired  rather  disposed  to  patronise  the  at- 
a  new  value.  She  had  laid  them  torney.  She  put  on  her  white 
out  in  little  heaps,  each  by  itself,  apron,  and  went  to  the  door,  spread- 
on  the  dressing-table;  a  faintly  gl it-  ing  it  down  >vith  a  leisurely  hand, 
tering  row  of  old  rings  and  brooches.  To  Nancy's  surprise  and  amazement, 
most  of  them  entirely  valueless,  Mr.  Brown  plunged  in  without  tafe- 
though  Nancy  was  not  aware  of  ing  any  notice  of  her.  He  went 
that.  On  the  bed — the  bed  where  into  the  parlour,  looked  all  around, 
two  days  ago  that  poor  old  pallid  then  went  up-stairs,  three  steps  *at 
figure  still  lay  in  solemn  ownership  a  time,  into  the  best  parlour,  un- 
of  the  "  property"  around  it — Nancy  comfortably  near  the  scene  of 
had  spread  forth  her  mistress's  an-  Nancy's  operations.  There  was  the 
cient  boas  and  vast  muflfs,  half  a  old  cabinet  for  which  he  had  been 
century  old :  most  of  them  were  ab-  looking.  When  he  saw  it  he  called 
solutely  dropping  to  pieces ;  but  as  to  her  to  look  here.  Nancy,  who 
long  as  they  held  top^ether  with  any  had  followed  him  close,  came  for- 
sort  of  integrity,  Nancy  was  not  ward  immediately.  He  was  shak- 
the  woman  to  lessen  the  number  of  ing  the  door  of  the  cabinet  to 
her  possessions.  The  bits  of  lace  see  if  it  was  looked.  It  was  a 
were  laid  out  upon  the  old  sofa,  proceeding  of  which  Nancy  did  not 
each    at    full    length.     With    these  approve. 

delightful  accumulations   all   around        '^  I    suppose    this    is    where    she 

her,    Nancy    was    nappy.    She  had  kept  her  papers,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 

entered,   as  she  supposed,   upon  an  "get  me  the  keys.     I  want  to  see 

easier    and    more     important    life,  what's    to     be     found    among    her 

Mistress    of   the    empty  house  and  papers    touching    this    daughter    of 

all  its  contents,  she  carried  herself  hers.     You  had  better  bring  mo  all 

wnth  an    air    of   elation  and    intle-  the  keys.    Make  haste,  for  I  have  not 

pendence     which    she    had    never  any  time  to  lose." 
ventured    to    display    before.      No        "  Missis   never    kept    any   papers 

doubt  had    ever   crossed    her  mind  there,"  said  Nancy,   alarmed   and  a 

on   the    subject.     She  had  taken  it  little    anxious.      "There's    the    best 

for  granted  that    the    expulsion  of  china  tea-set  and  the  silver  service — 

the  Christians  meant  only  her  own  that's  all  you'll  find  there." 
triumph.      She     had    even     taken        "  Bring  me  the  keys,  however," 

credit,  both    to    herself   and    other  said  Mr.  Brown.     "  Where  did  she 

people,  for   greater    guiltiness  than  keep  her  papers,  eh  ?    You  know  all 
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about  her,  I  suppose.    Do  yoa  know  know  what  regiment  it  is  or  where 

anything    about    Phoebe    Thomson,  it  was  at  that  time?"   said  the  at- 

that  I've  got  to  hunt  up  ?     She  was  torney.    "  Think  what  you  are  about, 

Mrs.  Thomson's  daughter,    I  under-  and  tell  me  clearly — what  year  was 

stand.     What  caused  her  to  leave  her  she  married,  and  where  were  yoa  at 

mother?    I  suppose  you  know.  What  the  time?" 

is  she  ?     How  much  can  you  tell  me  Nancy  grew  nervous  under    this 

about  her  ?"  close  questioning.     She  lost  her  self- 

"  As  much  as  anybody    living,"  possession  and   all    her  fancied  im- 

said    Nancy,    too   well    ])leased     to  portance.     "  We  were  in  the  Isle  o* 

divert  him  from  his  inquiries  after  Man,    where    the    Christians    come 

the  keys.     "I  was  but  a  girl  "^hen  from.      I  was    born    there    myselt 

it    happened  ;    but  I    remember    it  Missis's    friends  were  mostly  there, 

like    yesterday.     She     went     off —  It  was  by  her  husband's  side  she  be- 

missis  never  liked  to  have  it  men-  longed  to  Cariingford.    It  was  about 

tioned,"  said  Nancy,  coming  to  a  dead  a  two  miles  out  of  Douglas — a  kind 

stop.  of  farmhouse.    It  was  the  year — the 

"  Go  on,"  cried  Mr.  Brown ;  "  she  year — I  was  fifteen,"  said  Nancy,  fal- 

can't  hear  you  now,  can  she?     Go  tering. 

on."  "And   how  old    are   you   now?" 

"She  went  off  with  a  soldier —  said  the  inexorable  questioner,  who 

that's  the  truth.     They  were  mar-  had    taken    out    his    memorandum- 

ried  after ;  but  missis  never  thought  book. 

that  mattered.  He  was  a  common  Nancy  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
man,  and  as  plain  a  looking  fellow  began  to  sob.  "  It's  hard  on  a  par- 
as, you'd  see  anywhere.  Missis  cast  son  bringing  things  back,"  said 
her  off,  and  would  have  nothing  to  Nancy, — "  and  to  think  if  she  should 
say  to  her.  She  over-persuaded  me,  actually  turn  up  again  just  as  she 
arid  I  let  her  in  one  night ;  but  was  I  As  for  living  in  the  house 
missis  wouldn't  look  at  her.  She  with  her,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
never  came  back.  She  was  hurt  in  thing.  Sally  Christian,  or  some 
her  feeliu's.  We  never  heard  of  her  poor-spirited  person  might  do  it, 
more."                                -  but  not  me  as  am  used  to  be  my 

"  Nor    asked    after    her,   I    sup-  own   mistress,"  cried    Nancy,   with 

pose  ?"    said  the  lawyer,  indignant-  increasing  agitation.     "  She  had  the 

ly.     "  Do  you  mean  the  old  wretch  temper    of  —  oh  I   she    was    her 

never  made  any  inquiry  about  her  mother's  temper.     Dear,   dear!     to 

own  child  ?"  think  as  she  might  be  alive  and  oome 

"  Meaning    missis  ?"    said  Nancy,  back  to  put  all  wrong.      It  was  in 

"  No — I  don't  know  as  she  ever  did.  the  year  'eignt — that's  the  year  it 

She  said  she'd  disown  her ;  and  she  >vas." 

was  a  woman  as  always  kept  her  "  Then  you  didn't  think  she  would 

word."  come  back,"  said^r.  Brown. 

"  Old  beast  1"  said  John  Brown  be-  "  It's    a  matter  of  five-and-thirty 

tween  his  teeth ;  "  but  look  here ;  if  years ;   and  not  knowing  even    her 

she's    married,    she    is   not   Phojbe  name,  nor  the  number  of  the  regi- 

Thomson.     What's  her  name  ?"  ment,    nor    nothing  —  as   I  don't," 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  Nancy,   look-  said  Nancy,  cautiously ;  "  and  never 

ing    a     little     frightened.       "  Sure,  hearing    nothing    about   her,    what 

neither  she  is — to  think  of  us  never  was  a  person  to  think?     And  if  it's 

remarking  that?     But   dear,   dear!  just  Phoebe  Thomson  you're  inquir- 

will  that  make  any  difference  to  the  ing    after,    and    don't    say   nothing 

will  ?"  about  the  marriage  nor  the  regiment, 

Mr.  Brown  smiled  grimly,  but  made  you  may  seek  long  enough  before  you 

no  answer.    "  Have  you  got  anything  find  her,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  glance 

else  to  tell  me  about  her  ?     Did  she  of  what  was  intended  to  be  private 

ever  write  to   her  mother  ?    Do  you  intelligence  between  herself  and  her 
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questioner,  "and  all  correct  to  the  what's    the    earliest    day    you    can 

will."  leave  the  house." 

Mr.  Brown  •put  up  his  memoran-  "I    aiu  not   going  to    leave   the 

dumbook    sharply    in    his    pocket,  house!"  cried  Nancy;    "IVe    lived 

"Bring  me  the  keys.     Look  here,  here  thirty  years,  and  here  I'll  die. 

brina:  me   all    the    keys,"   he    said.  Missis's  meaniug  was  to  leave  me  in 

*' What's  in  this  other  room,    eh  I  the  house,  and  make  me  commfor- 

It    was    her    bedroom,    I    suppose,  able  for  life.    Many's  the .  tfme  she's 

Hollo,  what's  all  this  ?"  said  so.  .  Do  you  think  you're  going 

For  all  Nancy's  precautions  had  to' order  we  about  just  as  you  please? 

not  been  able  to  ward  off  this  cata-  What   do   you    suppose  she  left  the 

strophe.     He  pushed  into  the  room,  property   like   that   for  but  to  spite 

she  had  left  to  admit  him,  where  the  Christians,  and  to  leave  a  good 

all    her    treasures    were    exhibited,  home  to  me?" 

His  quick  eye  glanced  round  in  an  "  When    will    you    be    ready    to 

instant,  and  understood   it.      Trem-  leave?"  repeated  Mr.  Brown,  with- 

bling  as  Nancy  was  with  new  alarms,  out    paying    the    least   attention  to 

she  had  still  strength  to  make  one  her  outcries  and  excitement, 

struggle.  "I    tell    you   I'm   not   agoing  to 

"Missis's  things  fall  to  me,"  said  leave!"     screamed    Nancy.        "To 

Nancy,  half  in  assertion,  half  in  en-  leave  ? — me  ! — no,    not   for   all    the 

treaty;    "that's  how  it  always  is:  upstarts  m  Oarlingford,  if  they  was 

the  servant  gets  the  lady's    ward-  doubled    and    tripled.      My    missis 

robe — the    servant    as    has    nursed  meant  me  to  stay  here  commforable 

her  and  done  for  her,  when  there's  all  my  days.     She  meant  me  to  have 

no    daughter — that's  always  under-  a  girl  and  make  myself   commfor- 

stood."  able.     Many   and  many's  the   time 

"  Bring  me  the  keys,"   said    Mr.  she's  said  so." 

Brown.  "But  she  did   not  say  so  in  the 

The  keys  were  in  the  open  ward-  will,"  said  the  inexorable  executor; 
robe,  a  heavy  bunch.  John  Brown  "  and  so  out  you  must  go,  and  that 
seized  hold  of  the  furs  on  the  bed  very  shortly.  Now  don't  say  any- 
and  began  to  toss  them  into  the  thing.  It  is  no  use  fighting  with 
wardrobe.  Some  of  them  dropped  me.  You'll  be  well  treated  if  you 
in  pieces  in  his  hands  and  were  leave  directly  and  quietly;  other- 
tossed  out  again.  He  took  no  wise,  you  shan't  have  anything, 
notice  of  the  lace  or  the  trinkets.  The  other  keys,  please.  Now  mind 
but  swiftly  locked  every  keyhole  he  what  I  say.  You're  quite  able  to 
could  find  in  the  room — drawers,^  make  a  noise  and  a  disturbance,  but 
boxes,  cupboards,  everything.  Nan-  you're  not  able  to  resist  me.  You 
cy  looked  on  with  fierce  exclama-  shall  have  time  to  make  your  pre- 
tions.  She  would  have  her  rights  parations  and  look  out  another 
— she  was  not  to  be  put  upon.  She  home  for  yourself;  but  take  care 
would  have  the  law  of  him.  She  you  don't  compel  me  to  use  severe 
would  let  everybody  know  how  he  measures — that's  enough." 
was  taking  upon  himself  as  if  he  "But  I  won't I-r-not  if  you  drag 
was  the  master  of  the  house.  me  over  the  stones.      I  won't  go. 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  good  woman;  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Curtis,"  cried  the. 

when  will  you  be  ready  to  leave  it  ?"  unfortunate  Nancy, 

said  Mr.  Brown.     "  You  shall  have  "  Pshaw !"     said     John    Brown. 

due  time  to  get  ready,  and  I  won't  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  other  attorney 

refuse  you  the  trumpery  you've  set  in  Carlingford,  the  one  whom  pro- 

your    heart    upon.      Judging    froiri  bably  Mi-s.    Christian    had    ip    her 

the  specimen,   it    won't  do  Phoebe  mind    when    she   .threatened    him 

Thomson  much  good.     But  not  id  with  her  solicitor.    He  laughed  to 

this  sort  of  way,  you  know.     I  must  himself  angrily  as  he    went  down 

put  a  stop  to  this.    Now  let  me  hear  stairs.    If  he  was  to  undertake  this 
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tronblesome  business,  at  least  he  Mr.  Brown,  though  no  man  was  less 
was  not  going  to  be  hampered  by  a  given  to  colloqates  j^^ith  his  ao- 
parcel  of  furions  women.  When  qaaintances  in  the  street,  crossed 
he  had  locked  up  everything  and  over  to  speak  to  her.  He  conld  not 
was  leaving  the  house,  Nancy  threw  help  being  interested  in  everything 
open  an  upper  window  and  threw  about  that  melancholy  little  house, 
a  malediction  after  him.  "  You'll  nor  feeling  that  the  very  sight  of 
never  find  her!  It'll  go  back  to  it  was  a  reproach  to  his  thoughts, 
them  as  it  belongs  to,"  .shouted  Poor  Bessie  I  there  she  stood  yester- 
Nancy.  He  smiled  to  himself  day  in  her  black  frock — ^the  light- 
again  as  he  turned  away.  Was  footed,  soft- voiced  creature — ^not 
it  possible  that  John  Brown  began  much  more  than  a  child  beside  the 
to  think  it  might  be  as  well  if  he  middle-aged  old  bachelor  who  could 
never  did  find  her?  The  prophecy  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  harsh  to 
certainly  Avas  not  unpleasant  to  her.  Across  that  very  spot  he 
him,  though  poor  Nancy  meant  it  passed  hastily,  with  many  oom- 
otherwise.  Mr.  Brown  hurried  up  punctions  in  the  mind  which  had 
the  monotonous  side  of  Grove  been  roused  so  much  out  of  its 
Street^  we  are  afraid  not  without  usual  ways  of  thinking  by  the 
a  little  private  exhilaration  in  the  events  and  cogitations  of  the  last 
thought  that  Phojbe  Thomson  was  four- and  twenty  hours.  The  lady 
not  unlike  the  proverbial  needle  in  to  whom  he  paid  such  a  marked 
the  bundle  of  hay.  The  chances  token  of  respect  was  quite  flat- 
were  she  was  dead  years  ago ;  and  tered  and  excited  to  meet  him.  He 
though  he  would  neither  lose  a  was  the  hero  of  the  day  at  Oarling- 
minuto  in  beginning,  nor  leave  any  ford.  The  last  account  of  this  ex- 
means  unused  in  pursuing  the  traordinary  affair  was  doubtless  to 
search  for  her,  it  was  certain  he  be  had  from  himself, 
would  not  be  inconsolable  if  he  "  You've  been  at  the  Christians', 
never  heard  any  more  of  Phoebo  I  suppose  you  were  there  for  some 
Thomson.  Doubtless  he  would  not  purpose  so  early  in  the  morning,'* 
have  acknowledged  so  much  in  said  the  abrupt  Mr.  Brown,  after 
words,  and  did  not  even  have  any  the  necessary  salutations  were  over. 
express  confidences  with  himself  on  "  Yes — but  I  am  a  very  early 
the  subject,  lest  his  own  mind  might  person,"  said  the  lady.  "  Oh^  for- 
have  been  shocked  by  the  disclosure  give  me.  I  know  quite  well  you 
of  its  involuntary  sentiment  Still  don't  care  to  hear  what  sort  of  a 
ho  took  an  interest  in  Mrs.  Thom-  person  I  am ;  but  really,  Mr,  Brown, 
son's  bequest,  greater  than  he  took  now  that  you  are  quite  the  hero  of 
in  the  properties  intrusted  to  him  the  moment  yourself,  do  let  me 
by  his  other  clients.  He  could  not  congratulate  you.  They  say  there 
help  himself.  He  felt  affectionately  is  not  a  chance  of  finding  this 
interested  in  that  twenty  thousand  Phoebe  Thomson.  Some  people 
pounds.  even  say  she  is  a  myth  and  never  ex- 
But  as  he  came  up  to  it,  John  isted ;  and  that  it  was  only  a  device 
Brown  remembered,  with  a  little  of  the  old  lady  to  give  her  an  excuse 
interest,  that  spot  of  the  quiet  street  for  leaving  you  the  money.  Dear 
'where  Bessie^  yesterday,  ran  across  me  I  did  you  ask  me  a  question? 
to  speak  to  him.  He  could  not  I  forget.  I  am  really  so  interested 
help  recalling  her  appearance  as  she  to  see  you." 

approached  him,  though  young  girls        "  I  like  an  answer  when  it's  prac- 

were  greatly  out  of  his  way.    Poor  ticable,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  1  said 

Bessie!    The  baker's  cart  occupied  I  supposed    you    were  about  somo 

.    at    that    moment    the    spot    which  bu«^iness  at  Miss  Christian's  house?" 
Bessie  had  crossed;  and  one  of  the        *'I  must  answer  you   this  time, 

Carlingford   ladies  was  leaving  the  mustn't  I,  or  you  won't  talk  to  me 

door  of  the  Christians'  little  house,  any  longer?"    said  the  playful  in- 
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terlocutor,  whom  John  Brown  coald  morning  I  but  you  have  not  told  me 
have  addressed  in  terms  other  than  a  word  about  your  own  story — all 
complimentary.  "  Yes,  poor  thing,  Carlingford  is  fall  of  it.  People  say 
I've  been  at  Miss  Christian's,  and.  you  are  the  luckiest  man  I" 
on  a  disagreeable  business  too,  in  These  words  overtook,  rather  than 
the  present  circumstances.  We  are  were  addressed  to,  him  as  he-  hurried 
going  to  send  our  Mary  away  to  a  off  indignant  John  Brown  was  not 
linishing-school.  So  I  had  to  tell  supposed  to  be  an  observant  person, 
poor  Bessie  we  shouldn't  want  any  but  somehow  he  saw  the  genteel  peo- 
more  music-lessons  after  this  quar-  pie  of  Carlingford  about  the  streets 
ter.  I  was  very  ^orry,  I  am  sure —  that  day  in  a  surprisingly  distinct 
and  there  was  Mrs#  Mayor  taking  her  manner — saw  them  eager  to  get  a 
little  girls  away  from  the  morning-  little  occupation  for  themselves  any- 
class.  When  they  expected  to  get  how — saw  them  coming  out  for  their 
Mrs.  Thomson's  money  they  had  walks,  and  their  shopping,  and  their 
been  a  little  careless,  I  suppose ;  and  visits,  persuading  themselves  by  such 
to  give  three  days'  holiday  in  the  means  that  they  were  busy  people, 
middle  of  the  quarter,  without  any  virtuously  employed,  and  making 
reason  for  it  but  an  old  person's  use  of  their  life.  What  was  Bessie 
death,  you  know — a  death  out  of  doing?  Mr.  Brown  thought  he  would 
the  house  —  is  trying  to  people's  like  to  see  her,  and  that  he  would 
feelings;  and  Mrs.  Christian  had  not  like  to  see  her.  It  was  painful 
given  everybody  to  understand  that  to  think  of  being  anyhow  connected 
her  daughter  would  soon  have  no  with  an  arrangement  which  con- 
occasion  for  teaching.  People  don't  demned  to  that  continued  labour 
like  these  sort  of  things ;  and  Mrs.  such  a  young  soft  creature — a  crea- 
Mayor  heard  of  somebody  else  a  ture  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  those 
little  nearer,  who  is  said  to  be  very  other  smiling  yourig  women  who 
good  at  bringing  on  little  children,  were  enjoying  their  youth.  And  just 
1  said  all  I  could  to  induce  her  to  because  it  was  painful  Mr.  Brown 
change  her  mind ;  but  I  believe  could  not  take  his  thoughts  off  that 
they're  to  leave  next  quarter.  Poor  subject.  If  Phoebe  Thomson  turned 
Bessie  I  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  I  up  he  should  certainly  try  to  induce 
am  sure."  her  to  do  something  for  the  relations 

"  And  this  is  how  you  ladies  com-  whom  her  mother  had  disappointed 

fort  a  good  young  woman  when  she  so  cruelly.    If  Phcebe  Thomson  did 

meets  with  a  great  disappointment ?"  not  turn   up — well,  what   then? — if 

said  John  Brown.  she  didn't?      Mr.  Brown  could  not 

"Lai— a  disappointment!  You  tell:  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do 
know  that  only  means  one  thing  to  something.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
a  girl,"  said  the  lady,  **  but  you're  he  did  nothing  except  shake  his  fist 
always  so  severe.  Bessie  has  had  at  young  Rider's  drag  as  it  whirled 
no  duappointmcnt^  as  people  under-  the  doctor  past  to  his  patients,  and 
stand  the  word ;  yet  there's  young  repeat  the  "  shabby  fellow  I"  of  last 
Dr.  Rider,  you  know,  very  attentive,  night  with  an  air  of  disgust.  John 
and  I  do  hope  he'll  propose  directly.  Brown  had  become  very  popular  just 
and  sel  it  all  right  for  her,  poor  at  that  moment;  all  his  friends  in- 
thing,  for  she's  a  dear  good  girl,  vited  him  to  dinner,  and  dropped  in 
But  to  hear  you  speak  so— -of  all  to  hear  about  this  story  which  had 
people — Mr.  Brown.  Why,  isn't  it  electrified  Carlingford.  And  all  over 
your  fault  ?  I  declare  I  would  hate  the  town  the  unknown  entity  called 
you  if  I  was  Bessie  Christian.  If  Phoebe  Thomson  was  discussed  in 
tlie  doctor  were  to  be  off  too,  and  every  possible  kind  of  hypothesis, 
she  really  had  a  disappointment,  it  and  assumed  a  different  character  in 
would  be  dreadfully  hard  upon  her,  the  hands  of  every  knot  of  gossips, 
poor  girl ;  but  it's  to  be  hoped  things  Kobody  thought  of  Bessie  Chris- 
will  turn  cot  better  than  that.    Good  tian  ;  but  more  and  more  as  nobody 
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thoDjjht  of  her,  that  light  little  figure  of  willing  hands — one  little  active 

running  across  the  quiet  street,  and  cheerful  soul — and   all    the  burden 

Avanting  to  speak  to  him,  impressed  of  labour,  and   patience,  and   dread 

wtself  like  a  picture  upon   the  reten-  *  monotony  of   life  that  God  had  al- 

tivo    but    not  very  fertile    iraagina-  lotted  to  that  pretty  creature ;  how 

tion  of  Mrs.  Thomson's  executor.     It  it  could  be,  and   nobody  step  ia  to 

troubled,  and  vexed,   and  irritated,  prevent  it,  was  a  standing  marvel  to 

and  unsettled  him.      One  little  pair  John  Brown. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Mr.  Brown  was  well  known  every-  Mr.  Brown,  was  half  reconciled*  to 

where  as  a  famous  business   man —  him  by  his  summary  dealings  with 

not  perhaps  in  that  sense  so  familiar  her  special  enemy.    A*  whole  year 

to  modem  observers,  which  implies  had  passed,   and    other  things  had 

the  wihlest    flights    of   speculation,  happened    at    Oarlingford.      Every- 

and  such  skilful  arts  of  bookmaking  body  now  did    not    talk    of   Mrs. 

as   ruin   themselves    by  their  very  Thomson's  extraordinary    will,   and 

cleverness.     Mr.  Brown^did  not  allow  John    Brown's     wonderful    chance 

the  grass  to  grow  below  his  feet;  of    coming    into    twenty    thousand 

his    advertisement     perpetually    led  pounds.      People    had    even  given 

off  that  list    of    advertisements  in  over  noting  that   the   young  doctor 

the    Times  which   convey  so  many  had  thought   better  of  th^t  foolish 

skeleton  romances  to  a  curious  pub-  fiincy   of  his  for    Bessie  Ohristian. 

lie.      All  over  the  country  people  All  the  persons  in  this  little  drama 

began    to    entertain    guesses    about  had    relapsed    into    the    shade.     It 

that  Phoebe  Thomson  who  was    to  was  a  yery  heavy  shadow  so  far  as 

hear  something  so  much  to  her  own  Grove   Street  was  concerned.     The 

advantage ;    and    Phoebe   Thomsons  little  pupils  had  fhllen  off,  collected 

answered  to  the  call  through  all  the  again,  fallen  off  once  more.     If  the 

breadth    of    the    three    kingdoms,  cheerful  glimmer    of    firelight    had 

Mr.  Brown  had  a  detective  officer  in  never  failed    in    the    sick-room — ^if 

his  pay  for    the  whole    year.     Ho  the  helple^is   old    father,  sitting    in 

made    journeys    himself,    and    sent  that    calm    of    infirmity    and    age, 

this  secret    agent    on    innumerable  making      comments    which    would 

journeys.     He  discovered  the  regi-  have  irritated  his  careful  attendants 

men^  a  detachment  of  which  had  beyond    bearing    if    they    bad    not 

been  stationed  at  the  Isle  of  Man  been   used    to   them,  never  missed 

during  the  year  1808 ;  be  went  to  anything  of  his  usual  comforts — ^no- 

the  island ;    he  left  no  means  un-  body  knew  at  what  cost  these  oom- 

tried  of  finding  out  this  hypothetical  forts  were  bought.    But  there  did 

person.     Nearer  at  home,  Mr.  Brown  come    a    crisis    in  which    patienoe 

had  made  short  work  of  Nancy,  who,  and  courage,  and  the  steadfast  soul 

too  deeply  mortified  by  the  failure  which  had  carried  the  young  bread- 

of  her  hopes  to  remain  i[i  Carling-  winner  through  the  drear  uionotony 

ford,  had   returned    to    her  native  of  that  year,  failed  her  at  last.    Her 

place  with  a  moderate  pension,  her  mother,   who    was    of    a    different 

own  savings,  and  her  mistress's  old  temper  from    Bessie,  and  had  gone 

clothes,  not    so    badly  satisfied  on  through  a    thousand  « despairs    and 

the  whole,  but  still  a  defeated  wo-  revivals  before  the  young  creature 

man.      While  poor  Mrs.   Christian,  at    her    side    began   to  droop,  saw 

compelled  by  sore  dint  of  time  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  every- 

trouble  to  give  up  her  forlorn  hope  thing  was  at  stake ;  and,  more  relnc- 

of  getting  justice  done  her,  and  re-  tantly    and    slowly,    Bessie    herself 

claiming  ttie  wealth  that  had  been  came  to  see  it      She  could  not  set 

so  nearly   hers  from   the  hands  of  her  back  against   the  wall  of   that 
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little  house  of  theirs  and  meet  every  had    -worn    when    she    ran    acros3 

assailant ;  she  could  not  tide  it  out  Grove  Street   and  wanted  to  speak 

in    heroic    silence,    and  abstinence  to  him;  with  a  curl  of  the  light  hair, 

alike  from   comfort    and  complaint,  which    looked  so    fair  and  full  of 

That  was  her  natural  impulse :  and  colour  on  her  black  shawl,  escaped 

the   victory,    if   slow,     would   have  from    under    her    bonnet,     talking 

been   certain :  so  Bessie   thought  at  softly    and    eagerly     to     the    clerk, 

least.     But  want  was  at  the  door,  and  Was  there  no  other  place  he  could 

they  could  not  afford  to  wait ;  some-  send     her    to  ?     She   liad   come   up 

thing  else  must  be  attempted.    Bessie  from  the  country,  and  was  so  very 

must  go  out  into  the  market-place  and  reluctant  to  go  down  without  hear- 

seek    new   masters  —  there  was  no  ing  of  something.    The  man  shook 

lonjrer  work  for  her  here.  his    head,    and     read   over    to   her 

Tliis  was  how  the  scene  was  shifted  several  entries  in  his  book.     Bessie 

in  the  following  conclusive  act.  turned  round  speechless  towards  the 

John  Brown,  travelling,  and  fum-  door.  Seeing  some  one  standing 
ing  and  aggravating  himself  much  there,  she  lifted  her  eyes  full  upon 
over  the  loss  of  bis  time  and  the  John  Brown.  Troubled  and  yet 
distraction  of  his  thoughts,  Avas  in  steady,  full  of  tears  yet  clear  and 
London  that  day — a  May-day,  when  seeing  clear,  shining  blue  like  the 
everybody  was  in  London.  He  had  skies,  with  a  great  patience^  these 
seen  his  detective,  and  no  further  eyes  encountered  the  unexpected 
intelligence  had  been  obtained,  familiar  face.  If  she  felt  an  addi- 
Phoebe  Thomson  was  as  far  off  as  tional  pang  in  seeing  him,  or  if  any 
ever — farther  oflf :  for  now  that  all  grudge  against  the  supplanter  of  her 
these  efforts  had  been  made,  it  was  family  trembled  in  Bessie's  heart,  it 
clear  that  either  she  must  be  dead  made  no  sign  upon  her  face.  She 
or  in  some  quarter  of  the  world  im-  said  *'  good  morning"  cheerfully  as 
pervious  to  newspaper  advertise-  she  went  past  him,  and  only  quick- 
meiits  and  detective  officers.  Mr.  ened  her  pace  a  little  to  get  out  of 
Brown  bore  the  disappointment  sight.  She  did  not  take  any  notice 
with  a  very  good  grace.  He  felt  of  the  rapid  step  after  her ;  the  step 
contented  now  to  slacken  his  ef-  which  could  have  made  up  to  her 
forts  ;  he  even  felt  as  if  he  him-  in  two  paces,  but  did  not,  restrained 
self  were  already  the  possessor  of  by  an  irresolute  will.  Probably  she 
old  Mrs.  Thomson's  twenty  thousand  knew  whose  step  it  was,  and  inter- 
pounds.  As  he  went  leisurely  preted  rightly,  to  some  superficial 
through  the  streets,  he  paused  before  degree,  the  feelings  of  John  Brown, 
one  of  those  "  Scholastic  Agency"  She  thought  he  was  a  good -hearted 
offices  which  abound  in  the  civil-  man — she  thought  ho  was  sorry  to 
ised  end  of  London.  It  was  in  know  or  guess  the  straits  which 
the  ground-floor  of  a  great  faded,.  Bessie  thanked  heaven  nobody  in  this 
sombre  house,  in  a  street  near  world  did  fully  know — she  thought 
St.  James's  Park— a  place  of  aching  by  and-by,  shy  of  intruding  upon  her, 
interest  to  some  people  in  that  palpi-  that  step  would  drop  off,  and  she 
tating  world  of  human  interests,  would  hear  it  no  more.  But  it  was 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Brown  to  go  in  not  so  to  be. 

and  see  if  there  were  any  lists  to  be  ''  Miss  Christian,  I  want  to  speak 

looked  over.     Phoebe  Thomson  might  to  you,"  said  John  Brown, 

have  a  daughter  who  might  be  a  She  turned  towards  him  directly 

governess.      It  was  an  absurd  idea  without  any  pretence  of  surprise,  and 

enough,   and  he  knew  it  to  be  so ;  with  a  smile,  the  best  she  could  mus- 

nevertheless  he  swung  open  the  green  ter,  waited  to  hear  what  it  was. 

baize  door.  '*\Ve  are  botb  walking  the  same 

Inside,  before    the  desk,  stood  a  way,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 

little   figure  which    he   knew  well.  In    spite    of    herself    amazement 

still  in  that  black  dress  which  she  woke  upon  Bessie's  face.     "  That  is 
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true :  lnU  w.-v*  tluit  all  yon  IimcI  to  S{>y?"'  clieerfnl,  steadfast,   witliont  a   cora- 

Kiiiil  lJv>>io,  with  tl.e  Miiilos  kimllini;  ])laiiit— .1  creature    Feparuted     from 

all  Jut  diinplcs.      Tiie   diniplcs  ha<l  tlu*  world,  from  youth  anil  plvasure, 

only   l»oon     liiddon   l>y   f;iiijrno,   and  .'ind    nure    comfort    even— enduring 

hardsliip,   and   toil.      Thuy  were  all  liardncsH,   for  all    lior  soft  ciiildlike 

the IV.  ilinii.k'S   and    unalVected    smile>— his 

'*  No,  not  fjuite.      AW-ro  you  look-  t-omjiosiin'    wa?*  i-ntirely   overcome, 

in;r  l«'r  enii»l(»yincnt   in  that  otilce  ?  lie  wjis  jroinjLf  to  do  !><»me thin;;  very 

and  why  an?  you  sukiri;!-omplo\inent  foolish,     llo  gasped,  and  gave  him- 

hero  ?*'   s'tld    the    nttorney,    looking  soif  up. 
anxiously  down  ujK)n  her.  ''  If  you  don't  hear  me  a  grudge, 

"  lx'<.\-nwc  tluri ".s  a  yn-at  nianv  <.>f  coniu  over  into  the  Park  here,  where 

US  in  Carlington!/' saiil  Hcssie,  sti-ad-  wo    can    hear    ourselves   speak.      I 

ily;  *' there  are  lialf  a>  ninny  ^uver-  want   to    speak   to  you/'    said  Mr. 

ne>ses    a-^    there    are    ehildrpn.       I  IJrown. 

thou^jht   I  ]ni;^ht  iJerli:ij)s  g-.-t  on  het-         She   turned    into  the   Park    "with 

ter  hero."  him  quite  .sim]jly,  09  she  did  every- 

"Inl.nndon!     Do  you  think  there  thing  without  any  pretence  of  won- 

are   fewer  govenies.-e>   here  ^"    s-iid  der    or    end)arniS!Nment.     There    he 

Mr.  Ikown,  \n.m\\i  (»n  with  his  que--  walked  a  K>ng  time  hy  her  side  in 

tions.  and  meanwiiile  studying  very  ijilence,  she  waiting  for  what  lie  had 

closely   his  little    conipani.»n"s  taoe  ;  to  .say,  ho  at  the  moi«t  overwhelming 

not  rudely.    To  he  sure  it  was  av«ry  loss  how  to  say  it.     The  next  thing 

honest  direct  inve>liiralion,  hut  there  he  >aid  was  to  ask  her  to  sit  down  in 

was  not  a  ihou;^'ht  of  rudeness  or  <li>-  a  shady  quiet  corner,  where  there  was 

respect  either  in  the  evcs  that  nuidc  it  an   unoceupied  seat.     She  was  very 

or  the  heart.  much  fatigued.     It  was  too  had  of 

"  I  dare>ay  it's  as  had  (;very  where,"  him  to  hring  her  out  of  her  way. 
said  Ix'-^ie,  with  a  little  sijh  ;  "  hut         "  But  it  is  so  noisy  in  the  street,'* 

when   one   cannot    get   work  in  one  said  Mr.  Drown.     Then,  with  a  pause 

place,  one   naturally   turn:?    to   ano-  after  this  unquestionable  truism, ''I've 

ther.      I   iiad    an    app«iintin(?nt    to-  been  thinking  about  you  thid  very 

day    ti)    eonie   up    to    >ee    a   lady  ;  long  time." 

hut   I    was  not    the   proper   i)er.son.        liessie    l«K)ked    up    quickly     with 

Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  stay  at  home  great   amazement;  thinking  of  her  I 

after  all."  She  was  wiser  when  she  cost  her 

"Have  you  any  grudge  at  me?"  eyes  tlown   again.     Mr.  Brown   had 

said  Mr.  Hiown.   "  not  the  simdlest  conception  that  he 

Ije.s.-iv.'  loifkid  xi\t  open-eyed  and  had  explained  himself  without  say- 
wondering.  ''(Jrudgei;  at  i/on  ?  ing  a  syllable,  but  he  had,  notwitb- 
I  low  could  T  ?  T  daiv.si  \ ,"  .<ai<l  Ijv--  .standing,  leaving  IJessio  thuuder- 
sie,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  *hnam-  struck,  yet  with  a  moment's  time  to 
ma  had,  a  vear  au«>:  but  not  me.  deliberate.  "NVIiile  he  went  on  with 
The  triML-h  1  have  >p(iken  to  yon,  Mr.  his  embarrassed  .slow  expressions, 
Brown,  you  have  always  been  kinel  fancying  that  he  was  gradually  con- 
to  me."  ^'<>^^y>i*o  ^^^  ^'^'i*  inhid  what  he  meant, 

"iiave  If"  sai'l  the  lawyer,     lie  I  Jessie,   in   a  dreadful  silent    liuiter 

gave  her  a  strange  look,  aiid  ."-toi^ped  and    agiiatiim,    was     revolving   the 

short,  as  il'  his  utterance  was  some-  whole    nuitter,   aitd    asking    herself 

how    iinpe«led.     Kir:d    to  her  I      Jle  what  she  was  to  answer.     She  had 

Remember.  (I    that    time     in     Grove  ten  full   minutes  for  this  hefore  bo 

Street,    and     <••••» M     Ivive     scourged  (':nue   to   the   point,  and  before,  ac- 

himsi'lf    at.  the    recollection.     Be.-sic  cording  to  his  idea,  the  truth  burst 

had  taken  him  entirely  aback  by  hyr  upon     Jier.       But    it     is    doubtful 

simple  e.\l•re^>ion.      He   rould  have  wiietlicr   that   ten   minutes*   prepar- 

sobbed    ur:il..r    tliat    sudden     t.iLc.li.  ation  was  any  advantage  to  Bt^sie. 

To    see    her    walking    besid<>    hitn,  It    destroyed    the    uuoonscioUbiieflB, 
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which  was  her  greatest  oharin  ;  it  upon  whom  she  had  a  right  to  lean. 

ina^le  an  end  of  her  straightforward-  They   reaohed    the    railway    thai, 

ness  ;  worst  of  all,  it  left  her  silent  without    any    farther    explanation. 

She  gave   a   terrified   glance  up  at  Mr.  Brown  pnt  the  trembling  girl 

him  when    it    actaally    happened,  into  a  carriage,  and    did    not    go 

Tliero  he  stood  full  iu  the  light^  with  with  her.    The  Oarlingford  attorney 

ollhis  awkwardnesses  more  dearly  re-  had  turned  into  a  paladin.    Was  it 

vealed  than  usaal ;  six-aod-forty,  ab*  possible   that  his   outer  man  itM^lf 

rupt,  ahnost  ccoentnc;   telling  that  had  smoothed   out    and    expanded 

story  very  i)lainlj,  without  compli-^  tool 

nicnt  or  passion;    would  she  have'       ^*1  am  not  going  with  you,"   ho 

In  in  ?    He  was  content  that  she  should  said,  grasping  her  hand  closely.    ^  I 

ttiiiik  it  over — he  wa'^  content  to  wait  won^t  embarrass    or    distress    yoo, 

for  her  answer ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  Bessie ;  but  recollect  you  have  not 

no,  let  her  say  it  out.  said  no ;  and  when  I  come  to  GnvYO 

Strange  to  say,  that  word  which  Street  to-morrow,  I'll  hope  to  hear 

she  was  exhorted  to  say  oq|;  did  not  you  say  yes.    1*11  let  you  off,**  said 

come  to  Bessie's  lips.    Perhaps  be-  John    Brown,    grasping    the    little 

cause  she  trembled  a  great  deal,  and  soft  hand  so  tight  and    hard  that 

really  lost  her  self-poMessiun,  and  for  it  hurt  Bessie,    ^FU  let    you    off 

the  moment  did  not  know  what  she  with  liking,  if  you'll  give  me  that ; 

was  abont.    But  even  in  her  agitation  at  my  age  I  don't  even  Tenture  to 

she  did  not  think  o£  saying  it.    Mr.  say  for  myself  that  Vm  very  much  in 

Brown,  when   ho  had  his  say  out,  love." 

inarohed  up  and  down  the  path  before        And  with  that,  the  eye^,  which 

her,  and  ditl  not  interrupt  her  delibe-  had  betrayed  him  before,  flashed  in 

rations.    Another  dreadful  ten  min-  Bessie's  face  a  oontradiotton  of  her 

utos  ]\issed  over  Bessie.    The  more  elderly  lover's  words.     Yesl   it  as* 

sho  thou«j:lit  it  over  the  more  bewil-  tounded  hitnself  almost  as  much  as 

dtred  t-hc  became  as  to  what  she  was  it  did  Bessie.    He  would  still  haTO 

to  say.  flatly    contradicted     anybody    who 

''  Piea^^e  would  you  walk  with  me  accnsed  him  of  that  folly  ;  but  he 

to  t lie  railway,'*  were  the  words  that  went    away    with    an    undeniable 

came  i'rom  lie-sie's  lips  at  last.    She  blush  into  the  London  streets,  self- 

ro>c   u[)    trembling  and    faint,   and  convicted.      A    year's    observation 

with  a  ki[i(l  of    instinct  .took   Mr.  and  an  hoards   talk  had  resulted  in 

Brown's  arm.     He,  on  his  part,  did  a  much  less  philosophical  sentiment 

nor.  say  anything  to  her.      His  agi-  than  Mr.   Brown  was  prepared  for. 

tat  ion    melted    away   into    a    sub-  He  went  back  to  the  streets,  won- 

(hied  silent    tenderness  which    did  dering  what  she  would  like  in  all 

not  need  any  ex(ji*cssion.    He  took  those  wonderftd  shop-window&     Ho 

her  hack  into  the  streets,  all  along  traced  back,  step  for  step,  the  road 

that    tiresome    way.      He    suflered  they  had   come  together.     He   was 

the  noi«<c  to  surround  and  abstract  not    six-and-forty  —  six-and-twenty 

luT  without  any  interruption  which  was  the  true  reading.    That  was  a 

w>ul(l   make  her  conscious  of    his  May-day  of  his  youth  that  bad  come 

]>re-eiice.      It  was  a  strange  walk  to  him,  sweet  if  untimely;  a  missed 

loi-  h;  th.     To    have    called    them  May-day,  perhaps  all  the  better  that 

lovers  wouM  have  been  absurd — to  it  bad  been  kept  for  him  these  many 

have  supposed  that  here  was  a  mar*  tedious  years. 

ri.MLv  ol  convenience  about  to  be  ar-       And  though  Bessie  cried  all  the 

raiiLTed  would  have  been-  more  ridi-  way  down  to  Oarlingford,  the  no  she 

culou^  still.    What  was  it?    Bessie  had  not  said  did  not  oocur  to  her  as 

Merit  ah>ii<j^  the  street  in  a  kind  of  any  remedy  for  her  tears;   and,  in- 

cloud,  aware  of  nothing  very  clearly;  deed,   when  she   remembered  how 

feeling  somehow  that  she  leaned  upon  she  had  taken  Mr.  Brown's  arm,  and 

somebody,  and  that  it  was  somebody  felt  that  she  had  oomntftled  herselt , 

YOL.    LXXX1X«  42. 
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by  t])at  act,  the  idea  was    rather  a  to  the  honse  in  which  she  had  for- 

relief  to  Bessie.     **  It  was  as  bad  as  inerly   hoped  to   establish  herself  as 

saying  yes  at  once,"  said  she  to  her-  heirat-law.     But  the  greatest  differ- 

Belf,  witli  many  bhi>he8.      But  thus,  ence  of  all  was  made  in  tiiat  dim, 

you  perceive,  it  wjis  done,  and  could  spacious,     wainscoted    dining-rooin, 

not  be  altered.     JSho  must  stand  to  which  did  not  know  itself  in  its  novel 

the    consequences    of  her   weakness  circumstances.     That  was  where  the 

now.  change   was  most  remarkably  appa- 

It  made  a  great  noise  in   Carling-  rent;    and   all    these  years    Phoebe 

ford,  an  might  be  supposed ;  it  made  Thomson's  shadow  has    thr(»wn    no 

a  Vfist  difference  in  tlie  household  of  cloud  as  yet  over  the  path  of  John 

Mi's.   Christian,  which  was  removed  Brown. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES. 
A   NEW   BONO. 

Have  you  heard  of  this  question  the  Doctors  among, 
"Whether  all  living  things  from  a-Monad  have  sprung? 
This  has  lately  been  sai<i,  and  it  now  shall  be  sung, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. . 

Not  one  or  two  ages  sufficed  for  the  feat. 
It  required  a  few  millions  the  change  to  comjdete; 
But  now  the  thing's  done,  and  it  looks  rather  neat, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  original  Monad,  our  great-great-grandsire, 
To  little  or  nothing  at  first  did  aspire ; 
But  at  last  to  have  offspring  it  took  a  desire, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

This  Monad  becoming  a  father  or  mother. 
By  budding  or  bursting,  produced  such  another; 
And  shortly  there  followed  a  sister  or  brother. 

Which  nohody  can  deny. 

But  Monad  no  longer  designates  them  well — 
They're  a  cluster  of  molecuU  s  now  or  a  cell ; 
But  which  of  the  two,  Doctors  only  can  lull. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

These  beings,  increasing,  grew  buoyant  with  hfe, 
And  eac'i  to  itself  was  both  husband  and  wife; 
And  at  first,  strange  to  say,  the  two  lived  without  strife, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  such  crowding  together  soon  troublesome  grew. 
And  they  thought  a  division  of  labour  would  do ; 
So  their  sexual  system  was  parted  in  tw(», 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


71i€  Origin  of  Species,  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.     By  Chaeles  Dabwin, 
M.A     1859. 

The  TtmpU  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Origin  of  Society.    A  Poem,     By  Erasmus  Dab- 
win,  M.D.     1803. 
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Thus  Plato  sapposes  that,  severed  by  fate, 
Human  halves  run  about,  each  in  search  of  its  mate, 
Never  pleased  till  they  gain  their  original  state, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Excrescences  fast  were  now  trying  to  shoot ; 
Some  [)Ut  out  a  feeler,  some  put  out  a  foot ; 
Some  set  up  a  mouth,  and  some  struck  down  a  root, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

^  S  )rne,  wishing  to  walk,  manufactured  a  limb  ; 
Some  rigged  out  a  fin  with  a  purpose  to  swim : 
Some  oi)ened  an  eye,  some  remained  dark  and  dim, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

See,  hydras  and  sponges  and  star-fishes  breed, 
And  flies,  fleas,  and  lobsters  in  order  succeed. 
While  ichthyosauruses  follow  the  lead, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

From  reptiles  and  fishes  to  birds  we  ascend. 
And  quadrupeds  next  their  dimensions  extend. 
Till  we  rise  up  to  monkeys  and  men— where  we  end, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Some  creatures  are  bulky,  some  creatures  are  small. 
As  nature  sends  food  for  the  few  or  for  all ; 
And  the  weakest,  we  know,  ever  go  to  the  wall, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  deer  with  a  neck  that  is  longer  by  half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family's  (try  not  to  laugli), 
By  stretching  and  stretching,  becomes  a  Giraffe, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  very  tall  pig,  with  a  very  long  nose, 
Sends  forth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes ; 
And  he  then  by  the  name  of  an  Elephant  goes, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  four-footed  beast  that  we  now  call  a  Whale, 
Held  his  hind-legs  so  close  that  they  grew  to  a  tail. 
Which  he  uses  for  threshing  the  sea  like  a  fl:iiJ, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Pouters,  tnmblers,  and  fantails  are  from  the  same  source ; 
The  racer  and  hack  may  be  traced  to  one  Horse : 
So  men  were  developed  from  Monkeys,  of  course, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

An  Ape  with  a  pliable  thumb  and  big  brain. 
When  the  gift  of  the  gab  he  had  managed  to  gain, 
As  a  Lord  of  Creation  established  his  reign, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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But  Vm  sadly  afraid,  if  we  do  not  take  care, 
A  relapse  to  low  life  may  our  prospects  impair ; 
So  of  beastly  propensities  let  os  beware, 

'Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  lofty  position  our  children  may  lose, 
And,  reduced  to  all-tbnrs,  must  then  njirrow  their  views: 
Which  would   wholly  nnfit  them  for  filling  our  shoes, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Tlieir  vertebrre  next  nii^'ht  be  taken  away, 

When  they'd  sink  to  a  shell  fish,  or  spider,  some  day, 

Or  the  pitiful  part  of  a  f>o!ypus  i)lay, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Thus  losing  Humanity's  nature  and  name. 
And  descending  thronL'li  varying  stnges  of  shame, 
They'd  return  to  the  Monad,  from  which  we  all  came, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

[The  foregoing  lyric  may  be  better  under-^tood  by  a  few  condensed 
extracts  from  the  two  works  which  have  sugi:;este<l  it.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  similarity  of  opinions  exhiSited  in  those  works  is  not  accidental, 
but  is  an  example. of  the  recurrence  of  a  family  type. 

Fro7n  the  "Origin  of  Species." 

"It  has  been  asked  by  the  opponents  of  such  views  as  I  hold,  how,  for  instance, 
a  land  carnivorous  animal  could  Imve  been  converted  into  one  with  aquatic 
habits? — I  think  such  difticnltios  iiave  very  littl«  weight. — Look  at  the  family 
of  squirrels — I  can  tee  no  difticiilt.y,  nioie  pspecially  ruder  changing  conditions 
of  life,  in  the  continued  preservation  of  indivi»]uMl!*,  with  fuller  and  fuller  flank- 
membranes,  each  modification  Iteing  useful,  each  bcinir  propagated,  until,  by  the 
accumulated  effects  of  this  process  of  natural  seleetion,  a  perfect  so-called  flying 
squirrel  was  produced. — It  is  conceivable  tlut  flyiig  fish,  which  now  glide  far 
through  the  air,  slightly  rising  and  turning  by  the  aid  of  tlieir  fluttering  fins, 
might  have  been  modified  into  perfectly  winded  animals. —  In  Korth  America  the 
black  bear  was  seen  by  Ilearne  swinimiig  for  hours  with  widely  open  mouth, 
thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  insects,  in  the  water.  Even  in  so  extreme  a  case  as 
this,  if  the  supi)ly  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better  adapted  competitors 
did  not  alrca<ly  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difliculty  in  a  race  of  bears 
being  rendereil,  by  natural  seleci  ion,  more  arid  niore  aquatic  in  their  structure  and 
habits,  with  larger  and  laiger  mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous 
as  a  whale." 

**If  we  m'.ist  compare  the  eye  to  an  optical  instrument,  we  ought,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  take  a  thick  layer  of  transparent  tissue,  with  a  nerve  sensitive  to  light 
beneath,  and  then  suppose  every  part  of  tliis  layer  to  be  continually  changing 
glowly  in  density,  so  as  to  fcparate  into  layei-s  of  diflferent  densities  and  thick- 
De.-ses,  placed  at  different  distances  from  each  other,  and  with  the  surfaces  of 
each  layer  slowly  changirg  in  form. — Let  this  process  go  on  for  millions  on 
millions  of  years,  and  during  each  year  on  millions  of  individuals  of  many  kinds, 
and  may  we  not  helieve  that  a  living  optical  instiumcnt  might  thus  be  formed, 
as  superior  to  one  of  glass  as  the  A^orkt*  of  the  Creator  are  to  those  of  man  ?" 

**  1  believe  that  animals  have  descended  friiii  at  most  only  four  or  five  progeni- 
tors, and  plants  from  an  equal  or  leaser  number.  Analogy  would  lead  me  one 
step  further, — I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  pnbably  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  livtd  on  this  eaith  have  descended  fiom  some  one  primordial 
form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed." 

From  the  "  Temple  of  Natube." 

"Nursed  hy  warm  pnabeams  In  primeval  cstm, 
Organic  life  betran  beneath  the  waves. 
First  Mtmas  moves,  an  unconnected  point, 
Plays  round  the  drop  ^  ithout  a  limb  or  Jolat: 
Then  Vibrio  wav«s,^Ac. 
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"  These,  as  snooesslro  generations  bloom. 

New  poweni  iicquire,  and  hir^ur  limbn  assnme. 

Whence  counUcsn  groups  of  vesjetation  spring. 

And  breathini^  realms  o(  tin,  and  feet,  and  wing/^ 
"  Hence,  ere  Vitillty.  as  time  revolves. 

Leaves  the  cohl  orjran,  or  the  rn;i&s  dissolves, 

The  reproductions  of  the  living  Ens, 

From  sires  tottons,  unknown  to  sex,  commence. 

Till  as,  ere  Ion;?,  successive  buds  decay. 

And  Insect-shoals  8acces>lve  pass  away. 

Increasing  wants  the  pregnant  parenta  vex, 

With  the  foud  wish  to  form  a  bofcer  sex.^' 

Note — "It  would  appear  that  vegetal»le3  and  animals  were  at  firet  propagated 
by  Bolifary  generation,  and  afterwards  by  hermapiirodite  sexuril  generation;— 
but  the  larger  and  more  perfect  animals  are  now  propagated  by  (separate)  sexual 
reproduction  only." 

'*  Tlie  Mosaic  history  of  Paradise  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  sacred  allegory, — an»l  that  this  part  of  the  history  where  Eve  is  said 
to  hnve  been  made  from  a  rib  of  Adam  might  have  been  a  hieroglyphic  design  of 
the  Egyptian  philosophers,  showing  their  opinion  that  mankind  was  originally  of 
both  sexes  united,  and- was  afterwards  divided  into  males  and  females;  an 
opinion  in  later  times  held  by  Plato,  and,  I  believe,  by  Ari3t^)tle,  and  which  must 
have  arisen  from  profound  inquiries  into  the  or  ginal  state  of  animal  existence.** 

"It  has  been  supposed  hy  some  that  mankind  were  formerly  quadrupeds  as 
well  as  hermaphrodites; — these  philosopher^*,  with  Huffon  and  Helvetius,  seem  to 
imas^ine  that  mankind  arose  frotn  one  family  of  monkeys  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mediterranean,  who  acci«lentaliy  had  learned  to  use  the  adductor  poUicis,  or  that 
strong  muscle  which  constitute.^  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  draws  the  point  of  it 
to  tncet  the  points  of  the  fingers,  which  common  monkeys  do  not;  ana  that  this 
muscle  grailuully  increased  in  size,  strength,  and  activity,  in  successive  genera- 
tions,  and,  by  this  improved  use  of  the  sense  of  touch,  that  monkeys  acquired 
clear  ideas,  and  gradually  became  men." 

"  It  may  appear  too  bold,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  that  all  vegetables  and  animals  now  existing  were  originally  derived 
from  the  smallest  micro^iscopic  ones,  forme  1  l>y  spontaneous  vitality,  and  that  they 
have,  by  innumerable  reprodnctions  during  innumerable  centuries  of  time,  gra- 
dually acquired  the  size,  strength,  and  excellence  of  form  and  faculties  which 
they  now  possess.'*] 
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"We  have  dow  before  iis  the  first  we  doubt  not,  ^re  ns  more,  Dot  un- 

portion  of  a  work  which   promises,  worthy   to   take  their   place   beside 

when    completed,    to  be  one   of  the  the  best  books  of  their  kind,  upon 

most  interesting  pieces  of  bicprapliy  the  shelves  of  such  as  love  to  drink 

in   the  English    language.      Of    the  from    "  the  well  of    English    unde- 

peculiar    qualifications  of  the  noble  filed." 

author  for  the  ta^k  to  which  he  has  William  Pitt  was  the  second  son  of 
set  himself,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imperi- 
to  speak.  Lord  Stanhope  has  long  ous  statesmen  whom  England  has  pro- 
taken  his  proper  ]>lace  among  the  dnced.  His  fatlier,  better  known 
writers  of  this  country  and  of  this  as  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  mar- 
age.  His  style,  always  lucid,  if  it  ried,  while  yet  a  commoner,  Lady 
seldom  rise  into  eloquence,  never  Hester  Granville,  the  only  daughter 
degenerates  into  what  is  slovenly  of  Hester,  Qountess  Temple  in  her 
or  mean.  His  taste  is  good,  his  own  right.  By  her  he  had  three 
candour  unimpeachable,  and  his  in-  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both 
dnstry  unwearied.  Perha[>s  in  some  daughters  married,  and  both  died 
others  of  his  works  we  might  be  after  but  a  few  years  of  wedded  life; 
disposed  to  question  his  skill  in  the  elder  having  been  the  wife  of 
discriminating  between  what  ought  Lord  Mahon,  son  of  the  second  Earl 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  told,  yet  Stanhope;  the  younger,  Mr.  Edward 
we  never  hesitate  trt  accej^t  unre-  Eliot,  a  great  friend  and  companion 
servedly  every  statement  which  he  of  her  brother  William.  Of  Lord 
makes;  for  a  more  accurate  writer  Chatham's  sons,  John,  the  eldest, 
never  took  pen  in  hand.  But  in  the  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Guards, 
present  insUmce  he  has  been  as  for-  and  rt)se  to  be  a  general  officer, 
tunate  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  as  though  certainly  not  a  distinguished 
he  has  been  honest,  and,  in  the  best  one.  The  youngest,  James  Charles, 
sense  of  the  term,  liberal,  in  dealing  entered  the  navy,  and  died,  while 
with  it.  His  relationship  to  the  hero  yet  very  young,  in  command  of  a  fine 
of  his  tale,  while  it  awakens  his  sym-  frigate  on  the  West  India  station, 
pathies,  in  no  instance  obscures  his  For  William  the  bar  was  early  chosen 
judgment.  All  that  remain  of  the  as  a  profession,  partly  because  of 
papers  of  which  Bishop  Tomline  made  the  ability  which  he  displayed, 
such  indifferent  use  have  been  trans-  almost  from  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
ferred  to  him;  and  he  has  enjoye<l,  gen«e;  partly  because,  being  of  a 
besides,  the  advantage  of  ready  ac-  delicate  constitution,  his  parents  de- 
cess  to  the  muniments  of  many  sired  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible 
bouses,  the  doors  of  which  had  not  at  Itome.  But  in  his  case,  as  in 
been  opened  to  his  predecessor.  Out  many  others,  was  justified  the  trath 
of  such  materials,  supplemented  by  of  the  adage, 

the  mass    of  curious    Ci>rreSlKindence  '^There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  eIld^ 

with     which      the      public,     whether  ICougU-hew  them  how  we  will." 

rightly  or  wrongly,  has  of  late  been  The  prolession  of  the  law  received 
saturated,  a  eomm(>n  com[)iler  would  but  little  of  Pitt's  attention,  and 
have  found  it  difficulty  not  to  pro-  Enjzlaiid,  while  she  lost,  no  doubt, 
duce  a  readable  book.*  But  Lord  a  distinguished  judge,  gained,  what 
Stanhope  is  not  a  common  com[»iler.  was  still  moi-e  essential  to  her  pro- 
He  is  an  instructed  and  very  plea-  sperity,  a  great  statesman, 
sant  historian,  and  ha^  given  us  in  The  birth  of  William  Pitt  occur- 
consequence  two  volumes,  and  will,  red    at    Hayes,    near    Brondey,    in 
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Kent,  on  the  28th  of  May  1759.  For  another  practice,  eminently  use- 
It  wa^  the  year  in  which  his  father  ful  to  him  in  after  days,  he  was  like- 
reached  the  culminating  point  in  wise  indehted  to  his  father.  He 
his  glory.  lie  had  so  conducted  accustomed  himself  to  translate 
the  contest  in  which  England  was  aloud,  and  as  often  as  a  doubt  arose 
engaged,  and  which  extended  to  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  fit- 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  ness  of  the  English  word  which  pre- 
triumplis  of  her  arms,  both  by  sea  sented  itself,  he  stopped  till  a  better 
and  land,  were  more  frequent  and  occurred  to  him,  and  then  went  on. 
more  complete  than  had  ever  before  And  liere  again  nature  justified  her- 
betjn  crowded  into  the  same  space  self.  *  Thucydides  soon  became  his 
of  time.  But  the  great  war  Minis-  favourite  writer  in  Greek ;  in  Latin, 
ter  proved  to  be  but  an  indifferent  Livy  and  Sallust;  and  he  took  spe- 
adininistrator  in  times  of  peace.  He  cial  delight  in  dwelling  on  the 
had  neither  won  the  f>ersonal  regard  speeches  which  they  put  into  the 
of  the  sovereign,  nor  conciliated  the  months  of  their  leading  warriors 
goodwill  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  statesmen.  "It  was  a  favourite 
He  was  intolerant  of  contradiction,  employment  with  him,"  says  Bishop 
especially  in  his  own  Cabinet;  and,  Tomline,  *' to  compare  op[>osite 
failing  at  last  to  browbeat  his  col-  speeches  on  the  same  subject,  and  to 
leagues,  he  hastily  threw  up  the  observe  how  each  speaker  managed 
seals  of  oflBce  and  retired  into  pri-  his  own  side  of  the  question.  He 
vate  life.  His  excessive  irritability  was  also  in  the  habit  of  copying  an 
was  to  a  great  degree  occasioned  by  eloquent  sentence  and  any  beautiful 
bodily  ailment ;  for  gout  racked  him,  or  forcible  expression  which  occur- 
and  he  suffered  severely  from  brijath-  red  in  the  coarse  of  his  reading." 
lessness.  Yet  whatever  he  might  Training  such  as  this,  applied  to 
be  to  the  world  without,  at  home  he  a  mind  so  ductile,  could  not  fail  to 
was  the  most  amiable  of  men.  He  produce  its  legitimate  effects.  Pitt 
loved  his  wife,  who  was  not  uu-  became,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  a 
worthy  of  his  affection,  and  doated  ripe  scholar  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a 
upon  his  children.  But  among  them  rhetorician  in  every  sense  of  the 
all  William  was  his  favourite.  •  The  term.  For  besides  his  Thucydides 
extraordinary  quickness  of  the  child  and  Livy,  .Lord  Chatham  caused 
naturally  led  to  this,  wiiile  circum-  him  to  read  such  English  authors 
stances  contributed  to  render  him,  a-j,  in  his  judgment,  afforded  the 
more  than  usually  happens,  the  ob-  best  specimens  of  the  happy  a«hip- 
ject  of  his  father's  care.  Being,  as  tation  of  words  to  sense.  Barrow's 
we  have  said,  constitutionally  deli-  Sermons  was  one  of  these ;  the  Let- 
cate,  he  was  never  sent  to  a  public  ters  of  Junius^  then  in  the  zenith 
school.  But  this,  which  in  the  train-  of  their  fame,  was  another ;  and 
ing  of  a  public  man  may  be  gene-  finally,  with  a  view  to  give  the  boy 
rally  regarded  as  a  disadvantage,  was  both  grace  of  action  and  a  command 
more  than  made  up  to  him  by  the  over  his  own  voice,  his  father  used 
peculiarity  of  his  education  at  home,  to  make  him  repeat  aloud  passages 
lie  became  quite  as  much  his  father's  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
pupil  as  the  pupil  of  his  tutor,  the  others  of  the  best  English  poets.  It 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson.  From  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  avowed  imitation  of  this 
he  learned  how  to  construe  Greek  practice  that  the  first  Sir  Bobert 
and  Latin.  His  father  showed  him  Peel  made  his  promising  son  spout 
what  writers  to  take  up,  and  over  to  him  from  a  high  stool  in  the 
what  portions  of  their  works  to  linger,  counting-house.  Sir  Robert's  zeal 
He  never  acquired  by  this  process  was  very  commendable,  and  received 
facility  in  making  Latin  verses,  but  its  reward ;  for  his  son,  though  he 
he  did  what  was  much  more  to  the  certainly  never  became  the  second 
purpose — he  mastered  the  ideas  as  Pitt ^  which  he  was  intended  to  be, 
well  as  the  words  of  the  authors  attained  a  foremost  plac^  in  the  se- 
with  whom  he  became  conversant,  coml  rank  of  orators  and  statesmen. 
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Many  stories  are  told  of  the  pre-  truly  enough,  "  The  tragedy  is  bad, 
cocity  of  young  Pitt,  and  of  the  of  course ;"  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
im|)ression  Avhich  he  made,  while  into  whose  keeping  the  MSS.  have 
yet  a  cliild,  on  all  who  came  in  come,  agrees  with  him ;  yet  the  for- 
contact  with  him.  It  is  said,  for  mer  adcis,  and  in  this  i>articular  he 
example,  that  in  1766,  when,  for  is  prohahjy  right  also,  **  It  is  as  good 
some  reason  or  anotlier,  he  was  as  the  best  of  Hayley's  dramas." 
from  home,  under  the  care  of  his  Thus  encouraged  and  pressed  on, 
tutor,  the  peerage  conferred  upon  Pitt,  in  spite  of  frequent  attacks 
his  mother  iu  1761  happened  to  l>e  of  illness,  liad  attained  at  fourteen 
alluded  to  in  conversation.  "I  am  such  proficiency  in  scholarship  that 
glad,''  was  William's  remark,  "  that  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to 
I  am  not  the  eldest  son  ;  I  want  to  college.  He  was  accordingly  entered, 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  spring  of  1773,  at  Pemhroke 
like  papa."  He  was  then  barely  Hall,  CHmbridge.  Hei'e  Mr.  Pretty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Again,  in  1772,  man,  afterwards  Bishop  Tomline, 
his  mother,  writing  about  him  to  one  of  the  college  tutors,  took 
his  father,  says,  *'  The  fineness  of  charge  of  him.  An  able  but  not  a 
William's  mind  makes  him  enjoy  brilliant  man — the  senior  wrangler 
with  the  highest  pleasure  what  of  the  previous  year,  yet  without 
would  be  above  the  reach  of  any  one  spark  of  genius — Mr.  Prettyman 
other  creature  of  his  small  age."  paid  great  and  unremitting  atten- 
For  another  story,  which  belongs  to  tion  to  his  pupil.  lie  directeil  his 
the  same  period,  we  are  indebted  to  studies  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Lord  IJolland.  He  says  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lor.l  Chatham ; 
first  Lady  Holland,  temonstrating  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  obliged  to 
with  her  husband  on  his  mistaken  restrain,  rather  tlian  to  stimulate, 
indulgence  to  his  children,  and  espe-  the  lad's  taste  for  mathematics.  He 
cially  to  Charles  Fox,  expressed  her-  made  no  objection,  however,  to 
self  tlius: — **I  have  been  this  morn-  Pitt's  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
ing  with  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and  on  Qnintilian.  But  an  attack  of 
there  is  little  William  Pitt,  not  eight  illness  so  severe  intervened,  that  it 
years  old,  and  really  the  cleverest  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the 
child  I  ever  saw;  and. brought  up  poor  student  htmie,  where  he  was 
so  strictly,  and  so  proper  in  his  placed  under  the  c^ive  of  the  family 
behaviour,  that,  mark  my  word,  that  physician.  Dr.  Addington,  and  dosed 
little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in  Charles's  with  port- wine.  As  he  had  much 
side  as  long  as  he  lives."  outgrown  his  strength,  the  medicine 

Pitt  had  barely  completed  his  answered  its  purpaso  for  the  mo- 
thirteenth  year  when  he  composed  ment.  He  throve  upon  it,  and 
a  tragedy.  It  ran  to  the  legitimate  gained  flesh ;  hut  there  is  little 
length  of  five  acts,  and  was  written  doubt  that  he  acquired  at  the  same 
in  blank  verse.  He  called  it  Lau-  time  a  habit  which  adhered  to  him 
rentius^  King  of  Glocinium ;  and  through  life,  and  tended  in  all  pro- 
here,  as  in  everything  else,  the  bent  bability  to  cut  it  short  before  the 
of  the  boy's  genius  displayed  itself,  time. 

There  is   not  a  single  love-passage        In    addition    to    the    class-books 

in  the  whole  drama;  the  interest  of  which  were  put  into  his  hands,  Pitt 

the  story  turns  entirely  on  politics,  read   at  college  many   of   the    best 

It  was  acted  on  the  27th  of  August  English    authors,    besides    attending 

1772  at   Burton   Pynsent,  an  estate  the    public    lectures    on    civil    law. 

of  £3000  a-year,  to  which  his  father  With  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Conduct 

had    recently   succeeded ;   Pitt   him-  of    the     Understanding  he  was    so 

self  speaking   the   pndogue,  and  he  delighted  that  he  made  a  complete 

and  his  brothers  and  sisters  sustain-  analysis  of   it.     Smith's    Wealth   of 

ing   all   the  characters.     Lord  Mac-  Nations    he    likewise    greatly    ad- 

aulay,  in  his  sketch,  says,  doubtless  mired.    Neither  Johnson  nor    Gib- 
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bon  were  among  his  favourites,  for  which  he  soon  became  an  extremely 

the  styles  of  both  repelled  him;  but  popular   member.     Yet  though   that 

Hume   and  Robertson  he   devoured,  was    an     age     ostentatious'ly     loose 

and  with  Middkton's  Life  of  Cicero  in  its  morals,  it  is  recorded  of  him 

he  was   particularly  charmed.     Per-  by    Bishop    Tomline,   that    his    life 

haps,   Iiovvever,    his   chief   favourite  throughout  this  entire  interval   was 

of    all  was   Bolingbroke,  as,  indeed,  without  stain. 

Bolingbroke   had   always    been    the  It   is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 

favourite   of    Lord     Chatham,   who  that    Pitt,    though    always    cv>rrect, 

use<l  to   say  of  the  Hemarks  on  the  was  at  any  period  morose  or  shy  la 

History  of  England^   published  un-  his   manners.      After   he   took  upon 

der  the  name  ot   Sir  John  Oldcastle,  him  the  cares  of  office  he  made  few 

that   they  ought  to  be  studied,  and  fresh   acquaintances,  and   contracted 

almost   got   by  heart,  on  account  of  no    new    Iriendships.     And    as     he 

the   illimitable   beauty  of  the   style,  walked  up  the  House  of  Commons, 

It  is   not   uninstructive    to    observe  night    after    night,   with    his    head 

liow   the  favourite  of  one   age   falls  erect,   and    looking    straight    before 

wclhiigh   into   nt^glect  in   the   next,  him,  he  might  well  be  supposed,  by 

AViio,  except   professed   men  of  let-  such  as  had   no  better  opj)ortuuity 

ters  or  the  student  of  political  his-  of  observing  liim,  to  be  both  i)roud 

tory,  now  reads  Bolingbroke  at  all,  and     saturnine.       But     his     friends, 

and  least  of  all  his  Bemaris  f     Yet  and    he    had    many,   knew    better, 

by  both  the  Pitts   he  was  so  highly  In     the     society    of     Wilberforce, 

esteemed     that    the     younger     and  George     Rose,     Arden,     Eliot,    and 

greater  of   the   two  hits  often  been  others,  some   of  whom   became   his 

heard   to  say,   "  that  there  was  no  intimates    during   the   last  years  of 

lo?8   in    literature   which    he    more  his    residence    in     Cambridge,     he 

lamented     than     that     scarce     any  was  the  gayest  of  tlie  gay.     At  the 

trace   of    Bolingbroke's    j)arliament-  meetings    of    the    Goosetree    Club, 

ary  speeches  remained  to  us!"  of  which  he  may  be  said   to   have 

Mr.   Pitt's    undergraduate    career  been  one  of  the  founders,  he  aban- 

extended  from  the  autumn  of  1772  doned  himself,  as  it  were,  to  mere 

to   the   spring  of    1776.     He   seems  joyousness.     "  He   was   the   wittiest 

to   have    been   all   this   while   well-  man,"     says     Wilberforce     in     his 

nigh     without     other      companions  diary,    "  I    ever    knew,   and,   what 

than  his   tutor.     But  he   diversified  was  quite  peculiar   to   liimself,   had 

the    monotony   of    college    life     by  at   all    limes    his   wit  under   entire 

frequent   visits     to   London,    during  control."      So    also    Jekyll,   another 

which    he    became    a    regular    fre-  of    his    associates,    speaks    thus : — 

quenter  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  "  We  were  all"  (at  the  Boai-'s  Head) 

Li  1776,    at   the  age  of   seventeen,  "in  high  spirits,  quoting  and  allud- 

he   received,    according   to   the   bad  ing  to  Shakespeare  the  whole   day, 

practice  of   the    age,    his    Master's  and   it  appeared  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 

degree.     No    public   examination  of  as    familiar    and    well    read  in   the 

the  sons  of  noblemen  was  then  con-  poet's    works    as    the    best    Shake- 

sidered  necessary,   and   Pitt    passed  sperian     present."       In    the    same 

none.      We    are    assured,   however,  colouring    Wilberforce    paints    him 

that  he  was  already  so  well  read,  both  again,  at  a  later   period,  when  the 

in  classics    and    mathematics,    that  struggle    of     parties    was    at    the 

he  would  have  taken  high   honours  bitterest,     and     his    own      position 

if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  well    calculated    to    make   him   un- 

him.     Be    this    as  it   may,   he  did  easy.      **  One    morning,"     he    says 

not  quit  the   university   immediate-  (Pitt   had   been  Wilberforc(y's  gnest 

ly  his  Master's  gown  was  put  on :  at  Wimbledon  for  a  few  days),  "  we 

on    the    contrary,  he    retained    bis  found   the  fruit  of  bis  early  rising 

rooms  in  Pembroke   Hall,   and   be-  in  the  careful  sowing  of  the.  garden- 

gan  to  enter  freely  into  society,  of  beds    with    the    fragments   of    the 
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dress  hat  with   which   Ryder    had  for  ever  of  £4000   npon    the   title 

come    down    overnight    from    the  which    he    had   earned.     These    ar- 

opera."  rangements   placed  both  the  widow 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Pitt's  and  the  eldest  son  in  circumstances 

habit  of    running    up    at    intervals  comparatively  easy.     The  Earl   had 

from   Cambridge  to  Lon<lon,  and  of  enouj^h    wherewith    to    support     in 

the  intense   interest  which   he  took  decency  the  honours  of  his  position; 

in  the  proceedings  of   both  Houses  the  Lady  was  left  with  her  penoion 

of    Parliament.      Generally     speak-  of  £3000  a-year  unencumbered.     Bat 

ing,   he    preferred   to   be   a  listener  for   Pitt  himself,   and   the    younger 

in  the   House  of  Commons ;   but  as  branches   of  the  family,    very  little 

often     as    Lord    Chatham    brought  provision    was    made.      The   atmost 

forward    an    important   motion,   he  to   Avhich  Pitt  could   look  forward, 

seldom   failed  to   take  his   phice   at  when   he   cune  of  aj?e,  was  an   in- 

the    bar    of    the   House   of    Lords,  come  of  £200  or  £300  ayear ;  while 

The   last  and    saddest    occasion    on  he  was   dependent,  during  his   min- 

which   he   stood,   at    this   period   as  ority,   on    such     allowance    as     his 

a  listener,  there,  was  on  the  7th  of  motlier  could    afford   to  make  him. 

April,  1778.     His  elder  brother  hap-  Pitt  does  not  appear  to   have  been 

pened  then  to  be  abroad,  and  Lord  at  all   distressed   by   this.     He   had 

ilahon   and    he   supported   between  pnictised  a  rigid  economy  while  an 

them   their  venerable   parent  as  he  undergraduate,   and    was    able    and 

made  his  way,  witli  feeble  step^,  up  willing  to  practise  it  still ;   but  he 

the  House  of  Lords;  and  when,  ex-  was  likewise  able  and  willing  to  do 

hausted   by  the   effort   of  speakinL',  more.     In  the  winter  of  this  same 

he   fell    back    in    a    co!ivulsion   fir,  year   he  purcha'^ed  for  £1100  (Earl 

they   carried   him,   with   the   assist-  Temple,   Lady    Chatham's    brother, 

ance  of  other   peers,  into   a  private  advancing     the     money)    a     set    of 

room.     From   that   attack  it  is  well  chambers    in     Lincoln's    Inn,     and 

known  that  Lord  Chatham  never  re-  began  to   keep   his   terms   as   terms 

covered  ;  ho  was  removed   to  Hayes,  are    usually   kept,   without   ceasing, 

and  on  the  19fh  of  May  he  died.  however,    to    make   Cambridge    the 

Lord  Chatham  had  ni*ver  been  chief  [)laco  of  his  residence, 
rich.  Tue  >  ounger  son  of  a  gentle-  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  he 
man  of  small  estate,  he  was  the  first  became  acquainted  with  his 
maker  of  his  own  fortunes;  and  a  ^^reat  political  rival  in  after  years, 
generous  nntare,  with  habits  the  Still  retaining  his  passion  for  par- 
reverse  of  thrifty,  involved  him  in  liameniary  w^arfjire,  he  seldom  fail- 
difficulties,  from  which  he  could  ed,  when  in  London,  to  be  prefient 
never  extricate  himself.  A  pension  at  an  important  debate,  and  on 
of  £3000  ayear  tor  three  lives  one  of  these  occasions,  says  Lord 
had  indeed  been  settled  on  Lady  Stanhope,  he  was  introduced,  on  the 
Chatham,  when  in  1701  she  was  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of 
raised  to  the  peeraice,  which  he  Lords,  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  his 
at  that  time  declined  ;  and  a  few  senior  by  ten  years,  and  already  in 
years  later,  a  gentKman,  little  con-  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Fox  used 
nectcd  witlj  them  by  blood,  left  to  afterwards  to  relate  that,  as  tlie  dis- 
him  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  cussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Bui  surely. 
But  his  personal  liabilities  were  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be  put  thus:" 
found  on  his  demise  to  be  consider-  or,  "Yes;  but  he  lays  himself  open 
able;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  retort."  What  the  particular 
forgetful  at  such  a  moment  of  circumstances  were.  Fox  had  for- 
everything  except  the  vast  services  gotten ;  but  he  said  that  he  was 
which  he  ha<l  rendered  to  the  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the 
country,  voted  £20,000  to  discharge  precocity  of  the  lad,  who  through 
his  debts,  besides  settling  an  annuity  the  whole  sitting  was  thinking  only 
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how  all  the  speeches  on  both  sides  few    months     after     attaining    the 

conltl  be  answered.  legal    age,    in  the  House  of    Oom- 

Tliere  could  be  little  doubt  in  the  xnow^. 
mind  of  any  intelligent  observer  as  The  government  of  the  country 
to  the  sphere  in  which  a  youth  so  was  carried  on  at  that  time  by  a 
constituted  was  born  to  shine.  Pitt  cabinet  of  which  Lord  North  was 
himself  very  early  felt  the  pressure  at  the  head.  lie  was  beset  with 
of  a  moral  necessity.  He  kept  his  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  con- 
terms,  was  called  to  the  bar,  be-  ti nuance  of  the  American  war;  and, 
came  a  member — we  are  assured,  a  not  bt-ing  supported  by  any  large 
most  agreeable  one — of  the  Western  amount  of  talent  in  either  House, 
Circuit,  but  never  lost  sight  of  the  could  hardly  keep  his  place  by  dint 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  a  seat  of  majorities,  which  grew  conti- 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  nnally  smaller.  His  chief  reliance 
even  aspired  4;hus  early  to  represent  in  debate  was  on  the  not  very  com- 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  manding  eloquence  of  Lord  George 
communicated  with  Lord  Rucking-  Germaine,  and  of  Harry  Dundas, 
ham,  the  ostensible  chief  of  the  Op-  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
position,  on  the  subject  Uut  the  The  Opposition  consisted  of  two 
noble  Marquess,  not  very  mindful  of  distinct  parties.  There  were  the 
the  claim  which  Lord  Chatham's  Old  Whigs,  or,  as  they  delighted  to 
son  undoubtedly  had  upon  him  call  themselves,  "the  Revolution 
and  upon  his  party,  took  for  a  while  families,"  cold,  proud,  and  unable 
no  notice  of  Pitt's  letter;  and  when  to  comprehend  how  any  human 
he- answered  it,  answered  it  coldly,  bein^',  not  of  aristocratic  lineage, 
Nothing  daunted,  Pitt  pursued  his  could  presume  to  aspire  at  high 
objt'Ct,  and  on  the  dissohuien  in  office.  They  i-ichly  deserved  the 
1780  went  to  the  poll.  The  result  remark  which  Horace  Walpole  once 
was  unfavourable.  "  Mansfield  a<ldre8sed  to"  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  Townshend,"  he  writes  to  his  *''  They  could  not  extend  their  views 
mother  on  the  16th  of  September,  beyond  the  walls  of  Burlington 
"  have  run  away  with  the  prize,  but  House."  The  ostensible  head  of  this 
my  struggle  has  not  been  dis-  party  was  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
honourable.  I  am  just  going  to  ham ;  its  real  leader  and  impelling 
Cheveley  (the  Duke  of  Rutland's  spirit,  Charles  James  Fox. 
seat  in  Cambridgeshire)  for  a  day  or  Born  in  1749,  a  younger  son  of 
two,  and  shallsoon  return  to  you  for  the  fii'st  Lord  Holland,  he  had  run, 
as  long  as  the  law  will  permit,  which  before  attaining  his  nineteenth  year, 
will  now  be  probably  the  first  object  a  race  of  the  wildest  profligacy,  and 
with  me."  he  entered  Parliament  the  advocate 

Providence,  and  the  high  opinion  of  anti- popular  opinions  for  the  close 

entertained   of  him   by   his  friends,  borough  of  Medhurst.     After  twice 

had     ordered     it    otherwise.       The  holding    subordinate    offices    under 

Duke   of  Rutland,  his  contemporary  Lonl   North    he   had   gone   over  to 

at   college,  and   throughout  a  short  the    Opposition,    where    his    fervid 

but    distinguished    life    one    of    his  eloquence  and  extraordinary  powers 

most  ardent  supporters,  spoke  about  of   debate    rendered    him    extreme- 

him    to    Sir  John   Lowtlier ;    who,  ly   formidable   to    his   recent    chief, 

being     proprietor     of    Appleby    in  Burke   and   Sheridan,  both    men   of 

Cumberland,     placed     one     of     the  transcendent  abilities,  were  proud  to 

seats  for  that  borough  at  Pitt's  dis-  serve  under  8u6h  a  leader,  and  both 

posal.       The    offer    was    thankfully  exercised  prodigious  influence  in  the 

accepted.        Without     being    called  House,  if  not  in  the  country, 

upon   to  show  himself  to   his  oon-  The    other   section    in  opposition 

stituents,  Pitt  was  elected;  and  on  consisted   of   the    remains   of    Lord 

the  23(1   of  January,  when   Parlia-  Chatham's  followers,  including  Lord 

ment    met    again,  took  his  seat,  a  Sheiburne,  and  their  acknowledged 
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leaders,     Lord     Camden,     Thomas  games    of    chance.     lie    perceived 

Townshend,   i)un?iing,    and    Colonel  their    fascination,    and    soon     after 

Bane.      In  point  of  numbers  it  fell  sudilenlj      abandoned      them       for 

considerably     short     of     the     Whig  ever." 

party.  But  Townshend  and  Dun-  Pirt  was  not  long  a  member  of 
ning  were  both  able  men,  and  Barr^  the  House  of  Commons  before  he 
was  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  de-  began  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings, 
bater.  To  this  hotly  Pitt,  as  a  mat-  His  first  s'peech  was  delivered,  on  the 
ter  of  course,  attached  himself,  as  26th  of  Fehrnary  1781,  in  support 
did  his  eldest  brother,  the  Duko  of  of  Burke's  bill  for  ectmomical  re- 
Rutland,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Lord  form.  Though  entirely  unpremedi- 
Oamden's  eldest  son,  John  Jef-  tated,  and  spoken  a  good  deal  on 
freys  Pratt.  But  besides  these  he-  compulsion,  it  astonished  all  who 
reditary  ties,  Pitt  formed,  about  heard  it.  Fox  ran  up  to  him  when 
the  same  time,  a  close  personal  he  conclutled,  and  .congratulated 
friendship  with  other  young  men  him  warmly  on  his  perfect  success. 
entering  like  himself  u(>on  public  Burke,  when  some  one  remarked, 
life,  and  sharing  generally  his  po-  "  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
lilical  opinions.  Such  were  Henry  replied,  '' He  is  not  a  chip;  he  is  the 
Banks,  of  Corfe  Castle ;  Edward  old  block  itself."  And  even  Lord 
Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot  in  Cornwall,  a  North,  with  generous  warmth,  pro- 
few  years  later  his  brother-in-law;  nounced  the  speech  to  be  the  best 
Richard  Potter  Arden,  afterwards  first  speech  he  had  ever  heard.  Pitt 
Lord  Alvanley ;  and  Robert  Smith,  himself,  though  gratified,  was  not 
the  head  of  a  great  banking  hotise  in  carried  away  by  these  commenda- 
London,  and  atterwards  created  Lord  tions.  Writing  about  it  to  his  mo- 
Carington.  Tlie  man,  however,  for  ther  a  few  days  after  the  debate, 
whom,  among  them  all,  he  a|)pears  he  said,  "  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
to  have  entertained  the  greatest  was  able  to  execute  in  some  mea- 
kindliness,  was  William  Wilberforce,  sure  what  I  in  ended;  and  that  I 
born  in  tlie  same  year  with  himself,  have  at  least  reason  to  be  liappy 
and  now  one  of  the  sitting  mem-  beyond  measure  with  the  reception  I 
hers  for  the  borough  of  Hull.  Not  met  with."  He  spoke  twice  again 
that  even  to  Wilberforce  he  ever  in  the  course  of  the  session :  first, 
gave  the  same  unlimited  confidence  on  the  31st  of  May,  when  he  replied 
that  he  came  by-and-by  to  repose  to  Lord  North  against  the  appoint- 
in  Henry  Dundas  and  George  Rose;  ment  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
but  there  was  a  geniality  about  Wil-  Accounts;  and  again  on  the  12th  of 
berforce,  an  entire  postponement  of  June,  when  he  rose  to  vindicate  hia 
self  to  generous  purposes,  which  father's  measures,  and  to  deooance 
commanded  the  love  of  Pitt,  as  well  the  war  against  the  American  colo- 
as  of  many  other  public  men,  who  nist<,  which  Lord  Chatham  had  so 
might  occasionally  question  the  consistently  opposed.  Two  rather 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  but  remarkable  events  attended  this  dis- 
never  the  rectitude  of  his  princi-  play  of  eloquence.  Henry  Dumlas, 
pies.  He  wtis  one  in  the  brilliant  shortly  afterwards  the  staunchest 
band  that  the  Goosetree  Club  was  of  his  adherents,  answered  Pitt  in 
formed  of,  not  without  some  danger  debate,  but  could  not  apparontly 
to  the  morals  of  its  members;  for  refrain  from  complimenting  his  op- 
play  was  then  a  fiushion  in  all  quar-  ponent  on  the  happy  union  of  first- 
ters,  and  both  Pitt  and  Wilbertorce  rate  abilities,  high  integrity,  bold 
narrowly  escaped  from  its  thral-  and  honest  independence  of  con- 
dom. ^^  We  played  a  good  deal  at  duct,  and  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
Goosetree,"  the  latter  says  in  his  which  he  had  exhibited;  while  Fox, 
diary,  "and  I  woll  remember  the  not  long  afterwards,  on  hearing 
intense  earnestness  which  Pitt  some  one  remark  that  Pitt  pnunised 
displayed    when    joining    in    these  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  exclaimed,  "  Promised  I  he  is  so  received  the  Privy  Seal;  and  Lord 
already."  John  Cavendish,  whose  chief  re- 
Parliament  rose  this  year  in  July,  commendations  were  his  name  and 
and  Pitt,  durii'g  the  recess,  went,  for  rank,  hecame  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
the  fii-st  and  last  time,  the  Western  chequer.  Lord  Thurlow  and  Mr. 
Circuit.  The  share  of  business  Dundas  retained  the  offices  which 
which  fell  to  him  was  small,  but  they  had  held  under  the  late  Govern- 
the  few  cases  in  which  he  was  en-  ment — the  former  as  Lord  High 
ga^ed  he  appears  to  have  managed  Cliancellor,  the  latter  Lord  Advo- 
ably  ;  and  he  made  himself  popular  cate  of  Scotland  ;  and  Burke,  Town- 
by  his  wit  and  good-humour,  with  shend,  Barr6,  and  Dunning  were  pro- 
the  whole  bar.  We  find  him  next,  vided  for  as  Paymasters,  Secretary 
afttr  visiting  Lord  Shelbnrne  at  at  War,  &c.,  but  witliout  seats  in 
Bowood,  one  of  a  shooting- party  at  the  Cabinet.  For  Pitt,  on  the  con- 
Kingston  Hall.  But  the  27th  of  trary,  no  office  was  found — an  ar- 
November  came  round  in  due  course,  rangement  which  he  had  perhaps 
and  saw  Pitt  in  his  place  on  the  rendered  in  some  degree  inevitable 
Opposition  benches  in  the  House  of  by  declaring  in  the  House  that  he  did 
Commons.  Tidings  had  just  arrived  not  look  ft»r  office,  and  was  deter- 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  at  mined  never  to  accept  a  subordinate 
Charleston :  the  Government  was  one.  That  this  w.is  no  idle  word, 
in  dismay,  its  followers  at  once  angry  spoken  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
and  dispirited.  1  he  speech  from  the  ment,  is  proved  by  his  conduct  a 
Tlirone  had  been  suddenly  modified,  few  weeks  later.  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  the  Ministry  were  a-ssailed  with  on  Lord  Shelburne's  suggestion, 
great  vigour,  both  on  the  m<»tion  for  offered  him  the  post  of  Vice  Trea- 
the  Address,  by  Fox  and  Burke,  and  surer  of  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of 
next,  on  the  framing  of  the  re|>«)rt,  £.5000  a-year.  But  the  young  bar- 
by  Pitt  himself.  This  speech  made  rister  adhered  to  4iis  determination; 
him,  it  may  l)e  asserted,  master  of  ho  preferred  his  independence  with 
the  House.  It  unquestionably  shook  $300  a-year,  and  declined  the  glit- 
Dundas's   faith   in    the    party    with  tering  prize. 

which  ho  had  heretofore  acted;  for  The  country  was  at  this  timeout 
while  he  paid  many  c«»mpliments  to  of  humour  at  the  ill-success  of  the 
the  speaker  in  his  reply,  he  did  not  war,  which  had  been,  in  truth,  of 
scruple  to  hint  at  discordant  views  its  own  seeking.  Tlie  burden  of 
and  ill-considered  acts  on  the  part  of  an  enormously  increased  taxation 
tie  Government,  of  which  he  was  pressed  heavily,  and  men  turned 
still  a  member.  their  minds,  as  in  such  cases  they 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  that  day,  generally  do,  in  search  of  defects  in 
the  fate  of  Lord  North's  Adminis-  the  constitution,  which  had  failed 
tralion  was  sealed.  Already  a  sec-  to  protect  them  against  their  own 
tion  of  it,  with  Lord  North  at  its  folly.  Pitt,  among  others,  declared 
head,  was  grown  weary  of  the  war ;  himself  a  parliamentary  reformer, 
and  a  succession  of  small  majorities,  and  joined  the  meeting  at  the  Duke 
each  less  considerable  than  that  of  Richmond's,  himself  a  member 
which  had  preceded  it,  brought  of  the  new  Administration,  which 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  King  was  came  to  the  resulotion  that  the 
forced,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  question  ought  at  once  to  be 
accept  the  resignation  of  his  Cabi-  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
net;  and  Lord  liockingham,  on  the  Commons.  It  does  not  appear  that 
20th  of  March,  received  instraciions  the  reformers  of  1782  were  by  any 
to  form  a  new  Administration.  Mr.  means  agreed  among  themselves. 
Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne  became  They  had  no  specific  plan  to  pro- 
joint  Secretaries  of^  State;  Lord  pose,  but  complained  of  a  system 
Camden  accepted  the*  Presidency  of  which  all  must  admit  to  have 
the  Council;    the  Daft  of  Grafton  been  fall  of  anomalies,  and  called 
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upon  the  Ilonse  to  appoint  a  com-  way,  Fox  immecliately  resigned,  and 
niittee  to  inquire,  and  to  sugji^est  a  Cavendish,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
reniely.  Pitt  took  a  leading  part  in  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  liimscif, 
thia  dehate.  Ho  denounced  the  close  resi<rned  with  him.  Thoujrh  ob- 
borou^lis  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  laining  little  sympathy  from  the 
He  denounced  the  influence  of  the  public  out  of  doors,  this  party  was 
Crown  as  corrupt  and  deinoralisinfr.  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
There  was  much  truth  in  what  he  and  Lord  Shelhurne  found  that  be 
said  ;  his  views  were  theoretically  had  many  and  serious  obstacles  to 
incontroverlible.  l^ut  ho  lived  to  surmount.  He  filled  up  the  vacant 
rejoice  that  he  had  not  carried  his  offices  by  giving  the  seal^  of  Secre- 
point,  though  the  majority  against  tary  of  State  to  Thomas  Townshend 
him,  in  a  House  of  three  hundred  and  Lord  Grantham.  Lord  Temple, 
mem  hers,  was  only  twent}'.  Pitt's    cousin,    went  to    Ireland,  as 

Another  attempt  to  introduce  the    Lord-Lieutenant,     carrying    Charles 
small   end   of  the  wedge  was  made    Granville   with   him ;    and    to    Pitt 
on   the  7th  by  Mr.  Alderman  Saw-    himself  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
bridge,  who   brought  lorward  a  bill    Exchequer  was  offered.     It  was  ao- 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  Par-    ce[)ted  without  hesitation ;  and  thus, 
liamentp,     and     was    i^upported     in    at   the  early   age    of   twenty-three, 
debate  by  both  Pitt  and  Fox.     But    Pitt   fulfilled    his    own    augury,   by 
the  House  was  less  tolerant  of  this    leaving  all  inferior  offices,  as  it  were, 
than  of  the  previous  is^ue.     Finally,     behind  him,  and  becoming,  per  sal- 
on   Lord     Mahon's    motion    for    a    tum^  a  cabinet  minister, 
bill  to  prevent   bribery  at  elections,        Parliament    did   not  continue    its 
Fox  fell  off   Irom    Pitt,    who   spoke    sittings  long  after   Lord  Shelbume^s 
in   favour  of  the   measure,    "this,"    arrangements   were    completed;     an 
says    JVishop   Tondine,    "  being    the    opportunity   was  however,  afforded 
first   question    on   which   they   hap-    to  Pitt  of  attacking  Fox  for  having 
pened   to  differ   before  any   separ.i-    abandoned,      on      merely      personid 
tion  took  i)lace  between  them."     He    grounds,  a  Government  to  the  prin- 
had  alrea  ly  been  op[)osed  by  Burke    ciples  of  which  he  could  not  be  op- 
as  well  as  by  Dundas;    the  former    posed;    and  a  beginning  was    thus 
speaking,  as  he  usually  did,  without    made  of  that  rivalry,  not  to  call  it  by 
much  reganl  to  the  dictates  of  pru-    a  harsher  term,  which  for  many  sub- 
dence ;  the  latter  taking  cure  to  draw    sequent  years  kept  these  two  distin- 
a  clear  line  between  the  obnoxious    guislied  men  in  direct  antagonism  one 
measure  and  its  able  and  honesty  as    to  the  other. 

well  as  eloquent,  proposer.  Lord   Shelbume's    party  in    both 

There  had  been  little  unanimity  Houses  was  numerically  weak, 
in  Lord  Rockingham's  Cabinet  since  There  were  arrayed  against  it  all  the 
the  date  of  its  formation.  Thurlow  followers  both  of  Fox  and  of  Lord 
was  co.irse  and  overbearing;  Shel-  North.  Its  adherents  consisted 
burne  and  Fox  had  few  tastes  in  exclusively  of  the  remains  of  Lord 
common;  there  were  difficulties  in  Chatham's  party,  with  a  few  recruits 
the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  peace;  gathered  in  as  it  were  by  accident 
and  the  state  of  Ireland  disturbed  from  the  other  side.  Further  sup- 
them.  They  had  been  scarcely  port  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  and 
three  months  in  office  when  Lord  between  Lord  Shelhurne  and  Mr, 
Rockingham  died,  and  the  Admiuis-  Pitt  a  diversity  of  opinion  immedi- 
tration  fell  to  pieces.  Lord  Shel-  ately  arose.  JThe  former,  embittered 
burne  was  sent  for,  and,  accepting  by  personal  feeling  against  Fox,  de- 
the  vacant  [^remiershij),  Fox  refused  sired  to  coalesce  with  Lord  North  ; 
to  serve  under  liim.  He  in  his  the  latter,  remembering  that  Fox  had 
turn  Went  to  the  King,  and  pressed  for  many  years  been  the  consistent 
the  L>uke  of  Portland  ujmju  him.  advocate  of  American  independencei 
But  as  his   Majesty  would  not  give    was  anxiouAhat  be  Bhoold  be  ap- 
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plied  to  daring  the  recess.  On  an-  who  had  retained  his  old  place  in 
other  point  likewise  the  Prime  the  new  Administration,  and  held 
Minister  and  his  Chancellor  of  the  added  to  it  that  of  Treasurer  to  the 
Exchequer  differed.  Lord  Shelhurne  Navy,  conferred  frequently  with 
was  i)rei)ared,  in  the  event  of  France  William  Adam,  a  confiilenlial  friend 
and  Spain  insisting  upon  it,  to  give  of  Lord  North.  Ilis  object  was  to 
up  Gibraltar  in  exchange  for  Porto-  frighten  Lord  North  into  giving  a 
Rico,  or  some  other  West  India  general  purport  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
island.  Pitt,  with  the  majority  of  tliis  he  did  by  hinting  at  the  pro- 
the  Cabinet,  resisted  the  proposal  bable  resi-rnation  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
altogether;  and  a  contrariety  of  to  be'  followed  by  a  coalition 
view  00  a  question  so  important  between  Pitt  and  Fox.  But  he  also 
boded  ill  for  the  stability  of  tiie  Ad-  failed.  Lord  North  became  angry, 
ministration.  There  was  no  con-  comnmnicated  what  he  had  heard 
cealini?  these  marks  of  weakness  to  Fox  himself,  and  proposed  terms 
ivoiw  the  Opposition,  and  in  every  of  accommodation  with  that  states- 
quarter  the  terras  of  the  peace,  man.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
though  not  the  peace  itself,  became  to  treat  parliamentary  reform  as 
a  fruitful  subject  of  attack.  Under  an  open  question,  and  on  every  other 
this  pressure  the  Ministers  began  to  subject  to  combine  their  strength  for 
fall  off  one  from  another.  Lord  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Ad- 
Keppel  withdrew  from  the  Admi-  ministration.  The  consequence  was, 
rally  ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  that  when  Parliament  met  again,  and 
attend  no  more  cabinet  councils;  the  Address  on  the  King's  Speech 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  General  was  brought  forward  in  both  Houses, 
Conway  expressed  themselves  dis-  the  Government  carried  it  in  the  Lords 
satisfied ;  and  Lord  Carlisle  ceased  by  only  09  to  55  votes,  while  in  the 
to  be  Lord  Steward  of  the  House-  Commons  they  were  defeated  by  A 
hold.     In    such    a    state  of    things,  majority  of  16. 

Pitt,  who  had  already  taken  the  lead  In  the  course  of  the  debate  which 

in  tiie   House  of  Commons,   and  to  led  up  to  this  division,  Pitt  exhibited 

whom  Townshend,  though  Secretary  less    than     his    usual    vigour    as    a 

of  State,    cheerfully  gave  way,   re-  speaker.     He  did  not  rise  till  four  in 

peatcd  his  suggestion,  that  assistance  the  morning,  when  both  he  and  the 

should  be  sought  for  from  Avithout,  House  were  exiiausted.     He  was  un- 

and  {>roposed  himself  to  open  a  nego-  fortunate,  too,  in  so  coming  into  col- 

tiation   with    Fox.     The   point  was  lision  with  Sheridan  as  to  lay  himself 

reluctantly  yielded   to   him,   and  he  open  to  the  sharpest  retort  that  was 

waited  personally   upon  Fox  at  his  ever  administered  to  him  during  the 

private  residence ;  but  nothing  came  whole  of  his  political  life.     He  made 

of  the  interview.     The  first  question  some  not  very  dignified  allusion  to 

put  to  him   by  Fox  was  this:     "Is  dramatic    terms    and    epigrammatic 

Lord  Shelburne  to  remain  at  the  head  point-^,  which   he   advised   Sheridan 

of  the  Treasury  ?"     Pitt  answered  in  to   reserve  for  those   literary  efforts 

the  affirmative.     *Mt    is    impossible  which   had  gained   him  la  another 

for   me,"  rejoined    Fox,  "to   belong  place    so    much     well-merited     ap- 

to  any  administration  of  which  Lord  plause.     Sheridan    sprang    up,    and 

Shelburne  is  at  the  head."     "Then  asked    leave    to    explain,    and   with 

we  need  discuss  the  matter  no  far-  great    readiness    said — "  If    ever  I 

ther,''     replied    Pitt:     "I    did    not  again     engage    in    those     dramatic 

como    here    to     betray   Lord    Shel-  com[)08ition3    to    which    the   right 

burue."     "This,"  adds  Bishop  Tom-  honourable    gentleman   has   in  such 

line,     "  was,    I     believe,     the    last  flattering    terms    referred,     I    may 

time  Pitt  was  in  a  private  room  with  be  tempted  to  an   act  of   presump- 

Fox."  tion — I  may  be   encouraged    by  his 

While  Pitt  was  thus   endeavour-  praises  to    try  an   improvement  on 

ing  to  negotiate  with  Fox,  Dandas,  one    of    Ben    Jonson^s    best    cha- 
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ractersinthe  playof  the  *  Alchymist,'  curred;     and*  they,    together  with 

the  Anjrry  Boy."  Townshend,  pressed  the  matter  upon 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  Lord  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  his 
8heli)urne  kept  his  place,  in  the  hope  turn,  recommended  it  to  the  King, 
that  fcome fortunate  accident  might  in  His  M.ij.-sty,  who  dreaded 'nothing 
the  coarse  of  the  session  turn  the  more  ilian  again  submitting  his 
scale  in  his  favour.  It  was  an  idle  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the  great 
expectation.  The  amendment  to  the  Whig  families,  eagerly  adopted 
Address  had  been  carried  on  the  17th  the  i)ropo>ition.  Pitt  was  sent  for; 
of  February,  and  on  the  21st  Lord  and  at  an  age  when  most  men 
John  Cavendish  brought  forward  are  just  beginning  to  consider  how 
a  series  of  resolutions,  not  com-  tliey  shall  guide  their  first  steps 
plaining  of  the  peace,  for  that  along  the  road  to  political  advance- 
would  have  created  confusion  among  ment,  he  found  himself  invited  to 
the  Opposition,  but  denouncing  the  take  the  chief  place  in  his  sovereign's 
terms  on  which  it  had  been  con-  counsels,  and  empowered  to  dis- 
cluded.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  pose  of  every  great  office  under  the 
the  course  of  which  Pitt  made  one  of  Crown. 

his  most  brilliant    speeches,    vindi-  Young  as  he  was  (he  had  not  yet 

eating  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go-  completed    his  twenty-lourth   year), 

vernment  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  Pitt   never  for   a  moment  lost   his 

the  war,  and  throwing  all  the  blame  self-command.     He  neither  accepted 

of  the  discredit  which   the  country  nor  rejected  the  proposed  honour,  bat 

suffered     upon    Lord     North,     and  asked,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  day 

the  iueflScient   manner  in   which  he  to  consider.     Dundas  pressed  him  to 

had  conducted  hostilities.     The  latter  accede  to  the  King's  wishes;  so  did 

immediately  ruse  in  great  indignation  Thurlow,  so  did  other  and  cleverer 

to  defend  himself,  and  took  the  op-  statesmen ;  and  for  a  brief  space  he 

portnnity  to  txj)lain  why  he  and  his  wavered,  or,    to   speak   more    accu- 

friends     had    made    connnon    cause  rately,  was  disposed  to  be  guided  by 

with     Fox.     Those    were    days    in  them.     But  after  calmly  considering 

which     men     followed     their   party  the  state  of  parties,  he  arrived  at  the 

leaders     with     more     unquestioning  cimclusion  that   his   only  chance  of 

trust    than     is     generally    reposed  carrying  on   the    government    must 

in     them     now  ;      and    so,      when  depend  on  his   being  able  to  sepa- 

the   division    took    jdace,     the    ma-  rate     Lord    North    from    Mr.  Fox. 

jority  against  the   Government   was  Now  this  appeared  to  him  a  contin- 

found  to  have  increased  from  16  to  gency   so    remote   that    no  reliance 

17.                                              *  whatever  could  be   placed  upon  it; 

It   was  impossible,   after  this,  for  besides  that,  the   thought  of  being 

Lord  Siielburne  to  go  on.     He  called  pressed,  even  indirectly,  to  negotiate 

his  Cal>inet  together  on  the  morning  for  it,  wounded  his  keen  sense  of  per- 

of  the  23d,  and  met  his  parliamentary  sonal    honour.     *'  The  first  moment 

supporters  in   the   evening;  and  on  I   saw   the  subject  in  this  point  of 

the  following  day  proceeded  to  St.  view,"   he  wrote  to  Dundas  on  the 

James's,   that   he    might    place    the  27th,     *'  unalterably  detennined   rae 

seals  of  otiice   in  the  King's  hands,  to   decline.^'      And    now  fresh  diflS- 

But  instead  of  advising  his  Majesty  culties     arose.     The    King,   anxious 

to  send  for  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the.  to  break  the  strength   of  the  Coaii- 

Of)po>ition,     he     proposed     that    to  tion,     appealed   to    Lord    North    to 

Mr.   Pitt   sht)uld  bo  connnitted   the  undertake    the   full    charge  of  the 

care  of  forming  a  new  government,  government    single-handed.      Lord 

It  is   lair    to    add  that    the    merit  North     was     too     much     commit- 

of  originality  in  this  idea  does  not  ted  to  his  new  colleague  to  attempt 

belong   to  Lord   Slielburne.     It  had  this;  and  even  when  the  King  gave 

first  occurred  to  Dundas,  with  whose  way,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 

opinion    the   Lord  Chancellor  con-  sent    for,    the  rival   pretensions  /Ol 
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their  followers  had  wellnigh  pre-  in  our  own  day,  that  "the  country 
vented  the  chiefs  of  the  Coalition  does  not  love  coalitions."  *'The 
from  comioi^  into  power.  Once  unnatural  alliance,"  as  the  union 
more  the  King  appealed  to  Pitt  in  between  Fox  and  Lord  North  was 
terms  of  aha  »st  bitter  remonstrance,  called,  excited  intense  indi^'uation 
"Mr.  Plit,"  his  M:ijeHy  wrote  on  out  of  doors;  insomuch  that  Fox, 
the  2oth  of  March,  "I  am  much  though  re-elected  for  Westminster, 
hurt  to  find  you  are  determined  to  was  hooted  and  pelted  at  the  hust- 
dechne,  at  an  hour  when  those  who  ings.  The  Coalition  itself  has  never 
have  any  regard  for  the  constitution  been  defended  since ;  for  even  Lord 
as  by  liiw  established  ought  to  Macaulay  himself,  the  most  uncom- 
stand  forth  ngainst  the  most  daring  promi^ing  of  party- writer-,  treats 
and  unprinci{)led  faction  that  the  Fox^s  assigned  reasons  for  the  step 
annals  of  this  kingdom  can  pro-  with  ab*;olnte  disdain.  ■ 
duce."  iiut  Pitt,  though  greatly  Throughout  the  ramainder  of  the 
moved,  knew  that  a  compliance  with  se^^ion,  which  lasted  till  late  in 
his  royal  master's  wishes  would  July,  Pitt  bore  himself  with  per- 
injure,  not  promote,  his  master's  ser-  feet  dignity  as  an  independent 
vice.  He  therefore  persevered  in  member.  He  was  a  gool  deal 
refusing  to  attempt  the  formation  absent  from  the  House,  and  took 
of  a  government;  and  the  Coalition,  part  only  in  debates  which  arose 
having  with  difficulty  got  over  their  out  of  motions  brought  forward  by 
internal  <lifficulties,  accepted  the  himself.  One  of  these  was  for 
Duke  of  Portland  as  their  nominal  leave  to  introduce  a  reform  bill, 
head,  and  reassumed  the  rights  of  which  he  brought  forward  on  the 
office.  7th   of  May,    but    which    was    lost 

The  real  chief  of  this  motley  Ad-  by  a  majority  of  298  to  149.  It 
ministration  was  Charles  James  Fox.  was  a  strictly  constitutional  mea- 
Lord  North,  indeed,  accepted  toge-  sure,  comprehended  in  three  re- 
ther  with  him  a  joint  Secretaryship  solutions,  of  which  the  first  guarded 
of  State ;  and  so  far,  in  official  rank,  against  bribery  and  expense  at 
they  stood  upon  an  equality.  But  elections;  the  second  provided  for 
in  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  North  convicted  of  corruption ;  and  the 
never  pretended  to  dispute  the  third  increased  the  number  of 
point  with  his  more  vehement  col-  county  members  by  one  hundred, 
league.  Lord  John  Cavendish  re-  In  substance  it  was  little  more 
turned  to  the  Exchequer,  Lord  than  a  copy  of  Lord  Chatham's 
Stormont  became  President,  Lord  schem?,  with  this  addition,  that 
Carlisle  Privy  Seal.  The  Great  the  younger  Pitt  proposed  to  add 
Seal  was  put  in  commission,  Lord  to  the  representatives  for  London, 
Thurlow  having  resisted  all  the  while  the  elder  did  not.  On  the 
King's  entreaties  to  retain  it.  There  present  occasion  Pitt  was  supported 
was  an  anxious  desire  in  every  by  Fox,  Lord  North  taking  the  op- 
quarter  to  include  Pitt  in  these  ar-  posite  side;  as  well  as  by  Harry 
rangements,  and  his  own  intended  Dundas,  who  had  formerly  spoken 
successor  pressed  him  to  continue  against  parliamentary  reform  alto- 
where   he   was,    he   being  ready   to    gether. 

accept  some  other  office;  but  Pitt  Except  in  this  case,  and  again  oa 
steadily  declined.  Among  the  dii  the  2d  of  June,  when  he  brought 
minorum  gentium  we  find  Burke  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  abuses 
again  Payma»<ter,  Sheridan  Secre-  in  the  public  offices,  Pitt  held, 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  William  aloof,  so  to  speak,  from  public  busi- 
Windham,  a  young  man  of  great  ness.  He  was  not  consulted  on 
promise,  appointed  Secretary  for  the  question  of  the  Prince  of 
Ireland,  under  the  Earl  of  North-  Wales's  settlement,  which,  as  is 
ampton.     It    has    been    well    said    well     known,    the     King     carried 
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against  hi^  Ministers.  But  he  consist  of  seven  political  adherents 
seems  to  have  spent  his  time  of  the  particular  Minister,  and  when 
agreeably  to  himself,  in  frequent  it  was  further  proposed  to  give  to 
visits  to  his  mother,  to  Enrl  Tem-  these  seven  men  a  tenure  of  office 
pie,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  made  for  four  years  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
very  happy,  likewise,  by  the  mar-  there  needed  extraordinary  faith  in 
riage  of  his  elder  brother  to  a  Fox's  disinterestedness  to  disprove 
daughter  of  his  old  friend  Town-  the  fact  that  the  main  object  of  the 
shend,  now  created  Lord  Sydney,  measure  was  to  throw  all  the  patron- 
The  most  memorable  incident  of  age  of  India,  with  the  political  in- 
the  year  to  him  was,  however,  fluence  thence  arising,  into  his 
his  little  tour  in  France,  which  hands.  How  the  scheme  was  do- 
lasted  jnst  six  weeks.  It  was  feated  after  it  got  into  the  House 
the  only  occa-ion  on  which  he  of  Lords,  we  need  not  stop  to  show, 
ever  visited  the  Continent,  and  he  Acting  under  the  secret  advice  of 
seems  to  have  greatly  enjoyed  it.  Earl  Temple  and  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
Among  other  men  of  note  whom  he  King  took  a  step  which  the  strict 
encountered  was  the  Abb^  de  La-  rules  of  the  constitution  scarcely,  per- 
geard,  who  discussed  with  him  haps,  warranted.  He  wrote  with  his 
the  political  condition  both  of  his  own  hand  a  paper  containing  words 
own  country  and  of  England.  In  to  the  eflfect  that  "  whosoever  voted 
reference  to  the  latter,  Pitt,  when  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  his  Ma- 
asked  where  the  Britifch  constitu-  jesty's  friend ;"  and  Temple  show- 
tion  was  weakest,  replied,  "The  ing  it,  as  he  had  received  autho- 
part  of  our  constitution  which  will  rity  to  do,  wherever  it  was  likely  to 
first  |»crish  is  the  prerogative  of  tell,  soon  gained  over  peers  enough 
the  King  and  the  authority  of  the  to  serve  the  King's  purpose.  The 
House  of  Lords."  His  observation,  consequence  was,  that  on  the  mo- 
when  discussing  the  former,  was  this:  lion  to  go  into  committee  the 
"Sir,  you  have  no  political  liberty;  Ministers  were  defeated  by  95  to 
but  as  to  civil  liberty,  you  have  76  votes,  and  the  King  was  saved 
more  of  it  than  you  suppose."  Was  from  doing  what  he  had  quite  made 
he  not  prophetic  in  one  instance? —  up  his  mind  to  hazard — viz.,  to  ex- 
have  not  liis  words  verified  them-  ercise  his  prerogative  by  a  refusal 
selves  in  the  other?  to  enforce  the  Act,  and  thus  *  to 
Pitt  returned  to  England  on  the  place  himself  in  direct  antagonism 
24:th  of  October,  and  on  the  11th  towards  his  Parliament. 
of  November  Parliament  met.  After  The  King  has  been  much  blamed 
carrying  their  Address,  the  Ministers  by  Whig  writers  for  these  proceed- 
brought  forward  their  famous  India  ings.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  def^d 
Bill,  into  the  details  of  which  we  them  by  mere  argument,  and  it  is 
need  not  here  enter.  Though  stren-  past  dispute  that  the  existence  of 
uously  opposed  by  Pitt,  it  passed  what  was  called  "a  King's  party," 
the  second  reading  in  the  Commons,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
and  in  committee  Fox  filled  up  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  on  the  one 
blanks  in  the  new  Board  of  Direc-  hand,  and  from  the  Opposition  on 
tion  with  the  names  of  his  stancbest  the  other,  was  attended,  both  in 
followers.  Tins  one  act,  much  more  this  and  in  subsequent  reigns,  with 
than  the  spirit  of  the  measure  itself,  much  inconvenience.  Looking  at 
brought  discredit  upon  the  whole  the  matter  practically,  however,  and 
proceeding.  Abstractly  considered  judging  of  the  event,  we'are  satisfied 
it  might. or  might  not  be  proper  to  that  George  III.  averted,  by  this 
transfer  the  authority  heretofore  ex-  somewhat  irregular  act,  unspeakable 
ercised  by  the  East  India  Company  evil  from  the  State.  Had  both  Houses 
to  a  body  of  commissioners  respon-  been  committed,  there  could  have 
sible  directly  to  Parliament.  But  been  no  retractation  on  their  part, 
whenf  this  commission  was  made  to  The  King,   as  is  well  known,  never 
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could  have  been  brooght  to  yield ;  task  of  formiag  a  new  Administra- 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  King,  tion.  He  accepted  for  himself  the 
in  thi8  particular  instance,  carried  twofold  post  of  First  Lord  of  the 
the  opinion  of  the  nation  with  him.  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Would  the  nation  have  allowed  him  Exchequer,  and  then  looked  round 
to  abdicate  the  throne,  or  would  it  for  proper  men  to  help  him. 
liave  rebelled  against  the  Houses  All  this  occurred  on  the  18th; 
of  Lords  and  Commons?  Whatever  and  it  is  well  known  that  Lord  Tem- 
amount,  therefore,  of  political  de-  pie  resigned  the  very  next  day.  He 
linquency  is  involved  in  the  proceed-  had  already  begun  to  agitate  for 
ing  rests  with  the  Coalition  Govern-  the  great  object  of  his  ambition — a 
meut.  Nor  did  they  stop  there,  dukedom;  and  meeting  with  a  re- 
The  same  evening,  the  I7th  of  De-  fnsal,  he  yielded  to  pique,  and  with- 
'cember,  it  was  moved  in  the  House  drew  from  the  Cabinet.  Pitt  felt  the 
of  Commons,  that  "to  report  any  blow  keenly,  and  the  more  so,  that 
opinion  or  pretended  opinion  of  his  other  friencls,  on  whom  he  had 
Majesty,  when  any  bill  or  other  counted,  hung  back.  Among  these 
proceeding  is  depending  in  either  were  Lord  Camden,  the  Duke  of 
House  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  Grafton,  and  his  own  brother-in- 
influence  the  votes  of  the  members,  law,  Lord  Mahon.  He  turned  upon 
is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  this  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  accepted  the  Privy  Seal;  and  to 
Crown,  a  breach  of  the  funda-  Lord  Sydney  and  the  Marquess  of 
mental  principles  of  Parliament,  Carmarthen,  who  became  Joint  Se- 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution  cretary  of  State.  Earl  Gower,  also, 
of  this  country."  Though  resisted  though  heretofore  an  adherent  of 
by  Pitt  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Lord  North,  volunteered  his  assist- 
which  he  was  master,  the  proposi-  ance,  and  was  appointed  President 
tion  received  the  support  of  Fox  of  the  Council.  These,  with  Lord 
and  Lord  North,  and  was  carried  Thurlow — restored,  as  a  matter  of 
after  a  warm  debate  by  153  to  80  course,  to  the  Woolsack — were  all 
votes.  Then  followed  a  second  re-  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  as  the 
solution,  of  which  Erskine  was  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  seven  members 
mover,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  House  only,  Pitt  stood  alone  in  the  Cora- 
pursue  the  redress  of  the  abuses  mons.  He  had  very  effective  sub- 
which  prevailed  in  the  government  ordinates,  however,  to  co-operate 
of  India,  and  would  regard  as  a  with  him  there.  Dundas  became  his 
public  enemy  any  person  who  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  Kenyon  and 
should  advise  his  Majesty  to  inter-  Arden  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
rupt  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  General.  William  Grenville  was 
The  passing  of  this  resolution  one  of  the  Paymasters  of  the  Force ; 
brought  at  once  the  two  Houses  George  Rose  and  Thomas  Steele 
into  collision.  The  Ministry  were  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury; 
not  satisfied  even  then.  Confident  and  Wilberforce,  himself  a  host, 
in  their  majority  in  the  Commons,  though  holding  no  office,  was  at 
they  determined  not  to  resign,  and  all  times  to  be  relied  upon.  Be- 
actually  kept  the  seals  of  office  till  sides,  Pitt  understood  better  than 
the  King  sent  for  them.  And  now  his  opponents  what  the  feeling  oat 
came  the  turning-point  in  Pitt's  of  doors  really  was.  They  dreaded, 
career.  Earl  Temple,  having  ac-  or  pretended  to  dread,  an  immediate 
cepted  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  dissolution,  and  carried  an  address 
wrote  billets  of  dismissal  to  the  to  the  throne  deprecating  that  step, 
rest  of  the  Ministers.  The  same  He  knew  that  a  dissolution  just  at 
afternoon  Pitt  saw  the  King,  and  that  season  would  be  the  worst 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  thing  that  could  happen  to  him ;  and 
though  quite  alive  to  the  difficulty  so,  yielding  to  the  avowed  wishes 
of  the  case,  agreed  to  undertake  the  of  the  mtgority,  he  resolved  to  meet 
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a  hostile  Hoiiso  of  Commons,  and  urged  by  his  friends  to  present  him- 
to  maintain  himself  against  it  till  self.  He  magnanimously  declined; 
public  opinion  should  decide  be-  and  in  pursuance  of  a  policy,  long 
iween  them.  before  enunciated,  got  rid  of  a 
Tiie  history  of  Pitt's  first  session  pension  which  Lord  Rockinsjhara 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Englan^l,  is,  wo  had  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Barr^, 
should  hope,  tolerably  familiar  to  by  appointing  Barr^  to  the  vacant 
most  of  our  readers.  To  such  as  may  place.  Poor  as  Pitt  was,  and  even 
have  forgotten  it,  or  perhaps  over-  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances, 
looked  it  in  their  study  of  history,  such  a  sacrifice  cannot  be  lightly 
we  can  safely  recommend  Lunl  regarded,  and  it  received  its  due 
Stanhope's  admirable  narrative.  It  meed  of  praise  from  both  sides  of 
was  a  season  of  political  warfare,  the  House.  It  added  greatly,  like- 
tho  most  trying  on  record,  exce[)t,  wise,  to  his  popularity  out  of  doors, 
perhaps,  Sir  Rul>ert  Peel's  struggle  and  wrung  from  Barr^  himself  this 
of  1835.  The  Opposition,  res  st-  exclamation :  '*  It  is  the  act  of  a 
less  in  point  of  numbers,  would  man  who  stands  upon  a  high  emi- 
not  pa«is,  would  scarcely  permit  the  nence  in  the  eyes  of  that  country 
Minister  to  bring  forward,  a  single  which  he  is  destined  to  govern." 
measure.  A  bill  for  the  better  While  the  war  thus  raged  in  one 
regulation  of  the  afifairs  of  India,  House  of  Parliament,  the  other 
which  he  had  prepared  with  the  voted  an  address  to  the  King,  ex- 
utmost  care,  was  thrown  out  in  the  pressive  of  their  confidence  in  his 
second  reading.  Before  permitting  Ministers.  An  independent  party 
it  to  be  read  at  all,  they  forced  the  :dso  began  to  be  formed,  which  first 
House  into  a  committee,  and  passed  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Pitt  with 
in  it  three  resolutions,  entirely  sub-  Fox,  and,  failing  in  that,  took  to 
vei-sive  of  everything  like  freedom  holding  the  balance  somewhat 
of  action  in  the  Cabinet.  They  even  more  evenly  between  them.  By- 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  a  ma-  and-by  the  Corporation  of  London 
jority  of  twenty-one,  a  declaration,  ])assed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Pitt  for 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  his  public  conduct,  together  with 
was  unconstitutional  in  the  mem-  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
bers  to  retain  oflSce.  At  last  they  box.  He  went  to  receive  and  to 
inserted  an  obligatory  pledge,  that  a  acknowledge  these  honours  in  the 
dissolution  should  not  take  place;  hall  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  and 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  late  on  was  greeted  in  every  street  through 
Saturday  night,  resumed  their  sit-  which  he  passed  with  shouts  of  ap- 
tings  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday.  Such  plause.  In  the  evening,  as  he  re- 
violence  as  this  defeated  its  own  turned,  the  mob  dragging  his  car- 
object.  There  was  no  revolutionary  riage,  a  furious  attack  was  made 
party  then  in  the  country.  By  little  upon  him  from  Brooks's,  then,  as 
and  little,  boroughs,  counties,  and  now,  the  great  Whig  Club:  As  the 
the  city  of  London,  spoke  out  in  sup-  procession  passed  up  St.  James's 
port  t)f  the  King  and  of  his  Min-  Street  a  number  of  gentlemen  rnsh- 
ister;  and  the  majority  in  the  Op-  ed  out  of  the  Club,  attacked  and 
position  side  of  the  House  began  to  demolished  the  coach,  and  compel- 
grow  less.  At  this  critical  junc-  led  Pitt,  with  his  brother  I/)rd 
ture  Pitt  did  himself  infinite  good  Chatham,  and  Lord  Mahon,  to  take 
by  an  act  of  self-denial,  to  him  per-  refuge  in  White's.  It  was  a  foolish 
haps  not  difl[icult  of  accomplish-  act  of  tlie  intemperate  followers  of 
ment,  but  at  that  perio<l  wiihout  a  chief  scarcely  less  temperate  in 
precedent  among  public  men.  The  his  own  field  of  action.  On  the  8th 
sinecure  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells  be-  of  March  Fox  made  his  last  more. 
came  vacant,  and  as  it  was  worth  He  had  found  himself  unable  either 
£3000  a-year,  and  at  the  disposal  of  to  stop  the  supplies  or-  to  restrict 
the  Prime  Minister,  Pitt  was  strongly  the    operation    of   the  Mutiny  Act 
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to  six  woeks.  He  now  moved  Bolton  Abbey,  Castle-Howard,  and 
that  the  House  should  adopt  as  its  Wentworth  Park.  Fox  himself 
own  an  elaborate  papirr  which  he  carried  his  election  at  Westminster 
called  a  representation  to  the  King,  by  a  very  narrow  majority;  to  se- 
but  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  cure  which,  whether  real  or  pre- 
a  manifesto  adflre-sed  to  the  peo-  tended,  the  condescension  of  Georg- 
ple.  A  keen  debate  followed  ;  and  iana,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon- 
when  the  division  took  place,  shire,  contributed  not  a  little.  Mr. 
Fox  found  his  majority  fallen  away  Coke  lost  Norfolk,  Mr.  Erskine 
to  a  single  vote.  The  strife  was  Portsmouth,  and  Lord  John  Caven- 
virtually  over.  Victory  was  in  dish  the  city  of  York.  It  was  evi- 
Pitt's  hands.  On  the  9tli  he  passed  dent  when  the  Houses  met,  which 
the  Mutiny  Act,  as  usual ;  and  on  they  did  on  the  18th  of  May,  that 
the  23d  completed  his  arrangements  Pitt  would  be  master  in  the 
for  a  dissolution.  And  here  a  cir-  Commons ;  while  the  King,  in 
cuinstance,  more  curious  than  im-  order  to  strengthen  him  in  the 
portant,  occurred.  It  had  been  Lords,  added  some  new  peerages  to 
settled  that  the  prorogation  and  the  four  which  he  bad  already  given 
dissolution  should  take  place  on  him.  Op[)Osition,  properly  so  culled, 
the  24th;  but  on  the  morning  of  there  was  none;  for  every  impor- 
that  day,  the  Chancellor,  who  in-  Umt,  and  almost  every  trifling  pro- 
habited  a  house  in  Great  William  posal,  the  Minister  carried.  And 
Street,  found,  on  descending  from  most  of  his  measures,  though  the 
his  chamber,  that  thieves  had  reverse  of  showy,  were  of  the  utmost 
broken  into  his  study  during  the  importance  to  the  country.  He  put 
night.  The  only  articles  stolen  an  end  to  smuggling  in  tea  by  re- 
were,  however,  two  dress  swords  ducing  the  duty,  and  transferring 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  its  collection  from  the  Customs  to 
Party  spirit  arrived  immediately  the  Excise.  He  did  the  same  by 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  could  spirits,  regulating  the  duties  on 
not  be  the  act  of  conmion  burglars.  British,  and  reducing  those  on 
The  Kiss  of  the  Great  Seal,  at  the  very  foreign,  spirits.  He  found  an  onor- 
moment  when  it  was  wanted,  might  mous  floating  debt,  the  legacy  of  his 
defer  the  dreaded  dissolution,  at  all  predecessors,  of  the  inconvenience 
events,  for  a  few  days.  But  if  the  of  which  he  got  rid  by  funding 
robbers  were  really  influenced  by  about  one-half  of  it.  Instead  of 
considerations  of  this  sort,  they  negotiating  the  loans,  as  had  here- 
failed  in  accomplishing  their  object,  tofure  been  the  custom,  so  as  to 
A  Cabinet  meeting  was  at  once  throw  profit  into  hands  of  avowed 
called,  a  new  Great  Seal,  bearing  sujiporters  of  the  Ministry,  he  gave 
the  date  1784,  ordered  to  be  made,  notice,  through  the  Governor  of 
and,  the  workmen  using  diligence,  the  Bank,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
the  instrument  wjis  ready  and  Par-  accept  the  most  advantageous  oflfer; 
liam-nt  dissolved  on  the  25th.  and  directed  all  tenders  to  be  sent 
Pitt  had  good  reason  to  hope  in  sealed,  and  opened  in  the  pre- 
that  the  country  to  which  he  ap-  sence  of  the  governor  and  the  de- 
pealed  would  not  fail  him  at  the  puty.  With  all  his  care,  however, 
coming  elections.  It  may  be  doubt-  he  found  that  there  nmst  be  a 
ed  whether  he  or  the  most  sanguine  deficiency  in  the  revenue  for  the 
of  his  adherents  ever  counted  upon  current  year  of  £9,000,000 ;  and  he 
such  a  complete  triumph  as  awaited  provided  for  it  by  n.'W  taxes  upon 
him.  Every  borough,  every  county  hats,  ribbons,  gauze,  calicoes,  bristles, 
was  disputed,  and  almost  every-  game-licenses,  paper,  and  iiackney 
where  the  ministerial  candidate  pre-  coaches.  He  gave  the  post-oflice, 
vailed.  Wilberforce  came  in  for  the  at  the  same  time,  «  better  chance, 
great  county  of  York,  in  spite  of  the  by  reducing  the  much-abused  privi- 
nuited    influence  of   the    houses    of  lege  of  franking,  and  confining  mem- 
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bers  of  Parliament  to  the  free  receipt  on  shops,  post-horses,  pawnbrokers' 
of  fifteen,  and  the  free  dispatch  of  licenses,  &c.  The  shops,  post-horses, 
ten  franks  daily,  the  exact  number  and  pawnbrokers'  licences,  &c.,  were 
at  which  they  remained  up  to  the  surrendered  to  his  will,  but  the  ad- 
adoption  of  the  penny  postage,  dilional  tax  on  men-servants  was 
Then  followed  his  India  Bill,  pre-  re>i8ted,  and  that  on  female  servants 
senting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  unmercifully  ridiculed.  He  w'as 
that  of  Fux,  which  settled  the  obliged  to  abandon  both  within  a 
government  of  our  Eabtern  empire  year  or  two.  But  the  heaviest  blow 
in  a  Board  of  Control,  as  a  coun-  fell  upon  him  in  the  rejection  of 
terpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  his  bill  for  the  refonn  of  Parlia- 
Oourt  of  Directors ;  and  which  ment.  Tliough  a  bold  measure  in 
worked  through  long  years  of  diffi-  itself,  and  particularly  so,  looking  to 
culty  and  danger,  subject  to  few,  the  period  at  which  it  was  brought 
and  those  uninipi>rtant,  alterations,  forward,  Pitts  reform  bill  was  very 
up  to  Ihe  year  1856.  Finally,  Mr.  different,  both  in  principle  and  in 
Dundas,  with  his  sanction,  brought  detail,  from  that  which  the  Whigs 
a  bill  into  Parliament  to  restore  to  carried,  half  a  century  later,  by  sheer 
the  rightful  heirs  the  Scottish  intimidation.  Pitt's  object  was  to 
estates  which  had  been  forfeited  in  renovate,  not  to  revolutionise,  the 
1746.  It  was  a  very  popular  mea-  constitution ;  and  such  concessions 
sure,  which  Lord  North  had  in-  as  he  required,  he  sought  to  obtain 
tended  to  originate,  though  circum-  by  voluntary  surrender  from  the 
stances  interfered  to  prevent  him  ;  constituencies,  and  not  by  violence, 
and  it  brought  to  a  happy  issue  Decayed  boroughs,  for  example,  to 
the  second  session  of  the  }ear,  and  the  number  of  thirty-six,  were  to  be 
the  first  in  which  Pitt  really  felt  disfranchised,  provided  two-thirds 
that  the  conduct  of  public  aflfaii*s  of  the  electors  consented  to  the  ar- 
was  in  his  hands.  rangement,  while  compensation  in 
The  session  of  17?^5  6  opened  on  money  for  the  loss  of  their  privileges 
tho  25th  of  January,  wlitn  Pitt  was  assured  to  borough  proprietors, 
came  to  his  work  refreshed  by  a  long  The  seats  thus  vacated  were  to  be 
autumnal  holiday.  Far  from  being  transferred  to  the  larger  counties, 
dazzled  by  past  success,  he  laid  him-  and  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
self  out  to  provide  carefully  against  Westminster,  but  no  other  change 
the  future.  His  triumphs  this  year  in  the  nature  of  the  qualification 
fell  far  short,  however,  of  those  of  was  to  take  place,  except  in  counties, 
the  year  preceding.  The  House  where  copyholders,  equally  with 
which,  at  his  suggestion,  had  ordered  freeholders,  were  to  be  admitted  to 
a  scrutiny  into  the  circumstances  the  franchise.  Finally,  provision 
of  the  Westminster  election,  grew  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  the 
weary  of  the  delay,  and  in  sheer  system  as  other  boroughs  fell  into 
disgust  voted  that  Fux  had  been  decay,  when  the  electoral  rights 
duly  elected.  This  decision  caused  surrendered  by  them  were  to  be 
some  im>rtification  to  Pitt,  not  alone  made  over  to  thriving  and  populous 
because  he  was  thwarted  by  it,  which  towns. 

no  prime   mini>ter  cares  to   be,  but  Pitt  was   again   supported   in  the 

because   it    enabled   his  enemies  to  debate  bv  Fox,  and  Wilberforce  and 

triumph    over   what    they   unjustly,  Dundas   both    spoke  in   his  favour. 

but  not  unnaturally,  called  a  failure  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  two 

on  his  part  to  crush  a  personal  rival,  latter    were     quite    sincere.      Lord 

His  next  annoyance  arose  out  of  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  retaining 

manner  in  which  one  of  his  schemes  in   this   respect   consistency  of   con- 

for   sup[<lying  a  small    deficiency  in  duct,  apposed  the  motion,  which  was 

the  annual  revenue  was  treated.     He  lost  on  the   second   reading  by  248 

added   to  the  existing  tax   on   male  to  174  votes-. 

servants,  and  imposed  one  on  female  Tht3  result  of   this    debate    satis- 

servants,   besides    asking  for    duties  fied    Pitt    that    the   time    was   not 
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come   for  effecting  even  wholesome  step    towards    political    quiet    in    a 

changes    in    the   machinery    of   the  country  is  to  increase  the   physical 

constitution.     He  bowed  to  the  de-  comforts  of  the  people,  Pitt  matured 

cision  of  the  House,  and  turned  his  a   plan   for   putting  an   end   to    the 

attention   to   Irish   affairs,  of  which  restrictions    which    hampered    both 

the   condition  was   at   that   moment  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  plao- 

both   critical   and    alarming.     Eight  ing  thera,  as   far  as  the  opinion  of 

thousand     armed     volunteers     over-  the  day  would  allow,  on  a  footing  of 

awed    the  legislature,  and   rendered  commercial    equality.      Ireland  was 

the     authority     of     the     magistrate  not  to  trarle  across  the  seas  except 

powerless.      The    Irish     Parliament  with  the  English  colour— was  to  be 

had   fought   its   own    reform  battle,  free    to    send    her  staple    manufac- 

and  rejected  Flood's  measure,  which  tures     into     England,     as    England 

however,  be  it  remembered   took  no  should   be   to  send   hers  in   return, 

notice  whatever  of  the  Roman  Oatho-  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  but  not 

lie   i)ortion  of  the  community;   and  extravagant  duties;   and   goods  im- 

a  serious  riot,  during  which  a  mob  ported  from  abroad  through  England 

broke  into  the  House  of  Commons,  into  Ireland,  or  through  Ireland  into 

was  the  consequence.   Tliere  followed  England,  were  not  on  that  account 

upon  this,  in  all  the  provinces,  out-  to   be  subject   to   additional   duties, 

rages  of  the  worst   kind   occasioned  Finally,  Ireland,  when   her  rev,enue 

partly  by  religions  differences,  partly  should  reach  a  certain  amount,  was  to 

by  sheer  distress  :    for  England  and  apply  the  surplus  to  imperial  purposes, 

Ireland   were   then   at  complete  an-  especially  in  the  maintenance  of  the 

tagonism   with  respect  to  their  ma-  navy. 

nufactures.  The  Irish  Parliament  It  is  not  very  easy  for  us,  who 
began  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  live  under  a  system  so  different,  to 
certain  fabrics  imported  by  Great  comprehend  the  nature  or  extent 
Britain  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  of  the  difficulties  which  Pitt  was 
England,  urged  by  the  manufactur-  called  upon  to  encounter  while 
ers  of  Lancashire,  soon  adopted  seeking  an  end  so  great,  yet  in 
and  went  beyond  the  example  thus  itself  so  far  short  of  what  the  oc- 
set.  Ireland,  as  being  the  poorer  casi(m  required.  He  had  to  get  his 
country  of  the  two,  suffered  most  measure  carried  first  in  the  Irish  and 
in  this  unnatural  strife.  The  arti-  then  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
sans  thrown  out  of  employment,  at-  both  of  which  a  strong  current  of 
tributed  the  circumstance  to  every  prejudice  ran  against  it.  T'he  Duke 
cause  exce[)t  the  right  one.  They  of  Rutland  could  prevail  only  by 
marched  through  the  streets,  and,  yielding  points  on  which  the  British 
in  imitation  of  the  North  Ameri-  House  of  Commons  was  pretty  sure 
can  colonies,  seized,  and  tarred  and  to  insist,  and  the  bill  whicli  the 
feathered  everybody  wliom  they  sus-  British  Parliament  pixssed  became, 
poctod  of  favouring  the  English  man-  perhaps  for  that  reason,  unpalat- 
ufactures.  "The.  city  of  Dublin,"  able  to  the  Irish.  Pitt,  moreover, 
wrote  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Mr.  was  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 
Pitt's  Lord-Lieutenant,  '*  is  in  a  great  and  had  Fox,  backed  up  by  all  the 
measure  under  the  dominion  and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  against 
tyranny  of  the  mob.  Persons  are  him.  Of  the  issues  in  whicli  this 
daily  picked  out  for  the  operation  wise  endeavour  resulted,  we  need 
of  tarring  and  feathering.  The  ma-  not  speak.  In  spite  of  all  the  cur- 
gistrates  neglect  their  duty,  and  tailments  which  this  great  measure  suf- 
none  of  the  rioters,  till  to-day,  when  ferod  while  making  its  way  through 
one  man  was  seized  in  the  act,  have  the  British  House,  it  went  to  Dub- 
been  taken  ;  while  the  corps  of  vo-  lin  rich  with  benefits  from  the  sister 
lunteers  in  the  neighbourhood  seem,  country,  and  was  there  rejected. 
as  it  were,  to  countenance  these  out-  Pitt  grieved  over  the  failure,  and 
rages."  Ireland  for  many  a  long  day  suffered 
Wisely  considering  that  the  great  for  it. 
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The  remainder  of  the  session  was  of    pasquinades     and    satires,    and 

dccDpied  wiih  matters  less  conspicu-  especially  of  the  great   Wliiir    bur- 

ously   beneficial,   perhaps,  than   this,  lesque,   the   RoUiad^   of  which  Mr. 

but  in    themselves    very    important.  Rolle,   afterwards  Lord    Rollt*,    one 

Some  succeeded,  some  failed.     Pitt  of  the  members  for  Devonshire,  was 

failed  to  obtain  the  means  of  forti-  the  ostensible  hero;  and  the  wits  of 

fyin^  the   dockyards  of  Portsmouth  Brooks's,  Tickell,    Laurence,  Geors?e 

and  Plymouth,  both  of  svhich  were  Ellis,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  Lord 

at   the    mercy  of   any   enemy  who  John  Townsend,  wt-re  the  principal 

might  obtain  a  few  days'   command  authoi*s.     Lashing  all  t})e  opponents 

of  the  Channel.     But  he  carried  his  of  Fox  and  North,  RoUiad  did  not 

plan  for   the  gradual   redemption  of  s{>are   Eden,  who   came  in   likewise 

the  national   debt  by  the   establish-  for  some    sharp   rubs  in  the  House 

ment  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  con-  of    Commons.     But  all   these  Eden 

tinned  to  exist  in  name,  though  con-  took  with  perfect  com[)lacency.     He 

tinually   overridden    in   fact,    up    to  preferred  the  friends  who  could  pro- 

the   year  1828.     The   principle   was  vide   to  the  friends   who   could  not 

excellent,  and   had    it  been   possible  provide     for    him,     and     remained 

to  guard  for  ever  against  the  neces-  faithful  to    Pitt  and   the  politicians 

sity  of  future  wars,  it  might,  in  the  of  his  school  till  he  discovered  that 

course  of  time,  have  effected  its  ob-  more  was   to  be  got  by  going  over 

jeo*.     But  when  from  year  to  year  to   their  rivals.     His  son  has,  with 

the   Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer  great  filial  piety,  lately  published  two 

was  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  war,  volumes  of  his  correspondence  ;  but 

to   borrow  millions   by   tens,  it   be-  it  really  does  not  appear  to  us  that 

came  little  better  than  a  mockery  to  ho   has    thereby   eflflcted    much   for 

set  apart  one  of  the  millions  so  bor-  the   posthumous    reputation    of    Lis 

rowed  as  a  fund  wherewith  to  liqui-  father. 

date   the   remainder.      The   measure  One  other  proceeding,   rather    of 

was,   however,  greatly  approved    at  Parliament  than  of  Pitt,  deserves  at 

the   time,  and   Pitt  derived  from    it  this   time  some   notice :     we  allude 

both  credit  and  a  renewal  of  his  popu-  to  the  commencement  of  that  series 

larity.  of    prosecutions    which    ruined   the 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  treaty  fortunes,     without     destroying    the 

of  commerce  with  France  in  the  ar-  good  name,  of  perhaps   the  greatest 

rangement  of  which  he  was  assisted  of  all  our  great  governors   of  India 

by  Mr.  Eden,  the  father  of  the  pre-  — Warren  Hastings.     It  is  a  subject 

sent  right  rev.  peer,  and  some  of  the  too  vast  and  too  complicated  to   be 

most  distinguished    rats    on    record,  dealt    with   in   a    sketch    like    this, 

Mr.  Eden  had  been  all  his  life  long  a  but   on   one   point  all   impartial   in- 

follower  of  Lord  North.     He  adhered  quirers  are    agreed.      Hastings  was 

to    his   party   so   long  as   there  ap-  hunted   down,  not  because  his   pro- 

peared   to  him  a  reasonable   chance  secutors   believed    him   to  be  guilty 

of  its  return   to  power.     When  that  of  the  crimes  which  they  laid   to  his 

chance    faded  away  he  made  over-  charge,    but  because  he   liad  saved 

tures  to  Pitt,  and  expressed  a  great  India   by   measures    to   which   they 

desire    to    become    Speaker    of  the  and  their  partisans  in  the  East  India 

House  of  Commons.     Towards  that  Direction   were    opposed.     We    are 

post  the  Prime  Minister  declined  to  far  from  believing,  as  'Hastings  and 

help  him ;   but  he  made  use  of  him  his    party    naturally   did,   that   Pitt 

as  a   special  envoy  at   the  court   of  and  Dundas,  after  having  given  him 

Versailles  for  conducting   the   com-  their    support,   turned    against    him 

mercial  treaty  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  through  jealousy   of    the   favour  in 

Eden    to  add,  that  he  displayed  an  which  he  was  held  at  court,  and  in 

amount  of  talent  quite  equal  to  the  order  to  prevent  his  being   brought 

occasion.  into  the  Cabinet.     But  it  is,  in  our 

We  have  fallen  now  on  the  times  opinion,  a  blot   upon  the   scutcheon 
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of  both  of  these  great  men,  that,  his  father's  principles  in  seeking 
through  any  desire  to  pander  to  to  elevate  the  nation  which  Lora 
public  prejudice,  or  even  through  Clmtliftm  had  so  signally  humbled, 
mistaken  views  of  abstract  right,  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  afterwards  Earl 
they  should  liave  abandoned  one  Grey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  1831, 
whom  they  took  every  possible  op-  took  the  same  side,  and  suri^assed 
portunity  of  landing  as  the  saviour  even  Francis  in  the  bitterness  and 
of  British  India.*  personality  of  his  onslaught.  Sheri- 
The  treaty  of  commerce  with  dan  likewise  denounced  the  treaty. 
France,  which  was  to  last  for  four  But  the  country  and  the  House  were 
years,  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  both  in  favour  of  it;  and  an  address 
September,  in  the  autumn  of  this  of  thanks  to  the  Grown  was  voted 
year,  the  very  day  on  which  Pitt  by  a  majority  of  236  to  116. 
lost  his  favourite  sister,  Earriot,  Another  project  Pitt  at  this  time 
then  married  to  Mr.  Eliot,  and  just  entertained,  which,  had  he  been 
become  a  mother.  It  was  an  ar-  able  to  carry  it,  might  have  averted 
rangement  marked  by  exceeding  much  evil  from  Ireland,  and  great 
wisdom,  and  bade  fjih*  to  unite  the  inconvenience  from  the  United  King- 
two  countries  by  the  surest  of  all  dom.  He  was  anxious  to  bring 
bonds,  that  of  mutual  interest.  It  about  a  commutation  of  tithes  in 
stipulated  for  the  admission  to  each  the  payment  of  the  clergy,  particu- 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  other,  at  larly  in  Ireland.  But  the  'oia  inertia 
a  duty  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fif-  was  too  strong  for  him.  The  Irish 
teen  per  cent.  It  authorised  the  prelates  would  not  consent  to 
subjects  of  each  to  import  ii>  their  the  arrangement,  so  it  fell  to  the 
own  vessels  every  kind  of  merchan-  ground.  So  also,  and  for  a  like 
dise,  not  specially  prohibited,  into  reason — because  the  English  bishops 
the  European  dominions  of  the  refused  to  give  way — he  was  obliged 
other,  while  it  debarred  both  from  to  maintain  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
fitting  out  privateers  in  the  event  tion  Acts,  though  well  disposed  to 
of  either  being  engaged  in  war  consent  to  their  repeal.  But,  per- 
against  a  third  party.  In  the  Jan-  haps,  among  all  his  sources  of  anx- 
uary  folio winjr,  when  it  fell  to  Pitt's  iety  there  was  none  which  harassed 
share  to  announce  to  the  House  of  him  more  tlian  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons  the  ratification  of  this  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  state  of 
treaty,  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  utter  confusion  into  which  his  affairs 
Fox,  who  rung  the  changes  on  the  had  fallen.  Besides  contracting 
j)hrase,  ''  France  is  the  natural  debts  to  the  amount  of  £150,000 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,"  in  reply  his  Royal  Highness  had  committed 
to  Pitt's  more  rational  as  well  as  the  egregious  folly  of  marrying,  ac- 
statesmanlike  declaration,  that  "to  cording  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
suppose  that  any  nation  can  be  un-  of  England,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Ro- 
alterably  the  enemy  of  another  is  man  Catholic  widow  lady,  who  bad 
weak  and  childish."  steadily  refused  to  become  his  mis- 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  com-  tress.  The  debts  of  the  Prince  thus 
pletely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  have  told  greatly  against  him, 
the  rival  partisans  of  Fox  and  Pitt  for  his  allowance  was  ample;  bat 
changed  tlieir  tone  when  speaking  the  marriage  placed  him  in  this 
of  France  and-  her  relations  with  pre'dicament,  that  he  at  once  vio- 
England.  Piiilip  Francis,  for  ex-  lated  the  law  by  entering  into 
ample,   taunted  Pitt  with  betraying  such   an  engagement    without  hav- 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Hastings  owed  some  at  least  of  his  troubles  to  his 
own  lack  of  judgment,  and  to  the  folly  of  his  friends.  He  had  a  wretched  adviser 
in  Mnjor  Scott,  whose  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  he  had  never  cared  except 
for  himself ;  and  he  was  very  ill  advised  in  wearying  out  the  patience  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  pleading  at  the  bar  the  long  and  dry  defence  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration. 
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ing  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  when  we  point  out  that  Wilberforce 
the  sovereign,  and  forfeited  the  and  Olarkson,  in  their  struggle  for 
crown  itself  by  taking  to  wife  a  tlie  poor  negro,  had  no  more  con- 
Roman  Catholic.  Certainly  there  stant  or  consistent  supporter  than 
had    been     no    personal    connection  William  Pitt. 

between  his  Royal  Highness  and  The  year  1788  witnessed  a  good 
Pitt.  Among  Fox's  companions,  many  clianges  in  the  personale  of 
and  with  Fox  himself,  the  Prince  Mr.  Pitt's  government.  The  Duke 
had  fonnd  his  friends;  but  Pitt  of  Rutland  died,  and  was  succeeded 
revered  the  monarchy,  and  felt  in  Dublin  by  Lord  Temple.  Lord 
every  act  which  was  calculated  to  Chatham  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
bring  discredit  upon  that  as  a  pub-  the  Admiralty,  where  he  totally 
lie  misfortune.  The  fact  of  the  mar-  failed.  Lord  Mansfield  made  way 
riage,  though  asserted  both  in  the  for  Lloyd  Kenjon,  created  Lord 
House  and  through  the  press,  was  Kenyon,  as  Chief  Justice;  and  Mr. 
peremptorily  denied  by  Fox,  who  Arden,  in  spite  of  fierce  opfX)si- 
spoke  on  the  authority  of  the  Prince  tion  from  Lord  Thurlow,  became 
himself.  Pitt  did  not  feel  that  ho  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  new 
was  called  upon  to  notice  the  mat-  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals 
ter  one  way  or  another,  and  on  this  were  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 
a  vote  was  obtained  of  £160,000  to  and  Sir  John  Scott.  An  execu- 
clear  his  Royal  Highness,  and  an  ad-  tive  machine  was  constructed,  or 
dition  of  £10,000  was  made  to  his  rather  an  old  one  was  restored,  in  the 
annual  income  out  of  the  civil  list  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Presidency 
We  nmst  pass  over  a  good  many  of  which  Mr;  Jenkinson  was  raised, 
events  which,  were  more  space  at  our  with  a  peerage,*  having  Mr.  William 
disposal,  would  claim,  as  they  deserve,  Grenville  as  his  Vice-President  The 
particular  nottce.  Such  are  the  dif-  latter  arrangement  had,  indeed,  be- 
ferences  which  arose  at  this  period  come  indispensable  in  a  country  ex- 
betweeu  France  and  Holland  on  one  tending,  as  England  now  did  by 
side,  and  England  on  the  other,  rapid  steps,  her  commerce  all  over 
Such  also  the  outburst  of  party-  the  world.  Neither  was  the  Minis- 
fpirit  in  Holland,  and  the  outrages  ter  neglectful  of  foreign  alliances, 
ofiered  to  the  House  of  Orange,  When  he  undertook  the  government, 
which,  hoyvever,  were  immediately  England  had  not  one  friend  on  the 
redressed  by  the  march  of  a  Prussian  continent  of  Europe,  except  the 
army  to  Amsterdam.  So  also  with  little  state  of  Portugtd.  Mr.  Pitt 
the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  negotiated  treaties  of  defensive  alli- 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  ance  with  Holland  and  with  Prus- 
in  which  Wilberforce,  indeed,  took  sia,  by  the  latter  of  which  Prussia 
the  prominent  part,  but  to  which  and  England  bound  themselves  to 
Pitt  was  from  the  first  sincerely  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Low 
favourable.  It  was  violently  op-  Countries,  by  whomsoever  assailed, 
posed  by  Lord  Thurlow  the  Chan-  "  Thus,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  if 
cellor,  and  by  all  the  interests  of  France  were  willing  to  remain  at 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  great  peace,  there  was  a  treaty  of  com- 
ports; yet  the  claims  of  humanity  merce  to  engage  her  in  more  friendly 
80  far  prevailed  that  the  horrors  of  relations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  middle  passage  were,  at  all  France  desired  to  direct  her  aggres- 
events,  struck  at.  How  many  years  sive  schemes  on  Holland,  or  on  any 
of  patience  and  perseverance  were  other  power,  we  had  acquired  the 
needed  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  Stadtholder,  as  restored  to  his  just 
general  condemnation  of  the  traflSc,  authority,  and  also  the  King  of 
we  need  not  stop  to  specify.  Our  Prussia,  for  allies." 
general  purpose  is  suflaciently  served.  Satisfied    with    all    that    he  had 

♦  He  was  created  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
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,clone,  and  hopeful  of  the  future  (for  perty,  or  appointing  to  any  office  in 
though  the  volcano  had  by  this  time  reversion,  or  granting  any  pensions 
begun  to  work  in  France,  the  ter-  or  posts  for  any  other  time  than 
rible  eruption  to  wliich  it  led  never  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  «x- 
entered  into  man's  contemplation),  cept  in  cases  where  the  law  re- 
Pitt  spent  the  summer  of  1788  partly  quired  that  such  posts  should  be 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Burton  granted  for  life,  or  during  good  be- 
Pynsent,  partly  between  Downing  haviour.  These  restrictions,  as  he 
Street  and  the  villa  of  Hoi  wood,  of  fidly  explained,  were  all  proposed 
which,  with  its  little  domain  in  in  the  expectation  that  the  King's 
Kent,  he  had  recently  become  the  recovery  might  be  looked  for  at  no 
purchaser.  But  from  this  state  of  distant  date.  Should  this  exfiecta- 
calm  he  was  suddenly  and  painfully  tion  be  unfortunately  disappointed, 
roused  by  the  announcement  of  the  then  the  whole  case  would  be  open  to 
first  of  three  vital  attacks  which  be  dealt  with  hereafter  as  the  wisdom 
darkened,  in  the  end,  the  last  years  of  Parliament  might  determine, 
of  the  life  of  George  III.  How  the  The  first  difficulty  which  he  hafi 
illness  came  on,  and  by  what  treat-  to  encounter  arose  ont  of  the  vio- 
meiit  it  was  met,  Miss  Burney,  and,  lent  opposition  of  the  Prince  of 
after  her.  Lord  Stanhope,  have  well  Wales,  and  of  his  friends.  Fox 
told.  The  author  gives  also  a  clear  happened  to  be  absent  in  Italy,  but 
and  deeply-interesting  narrative  ot  Loughborough  was  at  hand  to  ad- 
the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  vise ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  zeal, 
and  his  friends,  of  the  treachery  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that 
of  Thurlow,  and  the  threatened  his  Royal  Highness,  without  wait- 
covp  diktat  of  Loughborough.  We  ing  for  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
could  not  abridge  this  talc  with-  should  seize,  as  it  were,  the  va- 
out  spoiling  it:  let  us  content  our-  cant  throne.  Fortunately  for  Lord 
selves,  therefore,  with  referring  our  Loughborough,  more  prudent  conn- 
readers  to  Lord  Stanhope's  well-  sels  ])revailed,  and  he  escaped  the 
arranged  narrative,  while  we  shortly  arrest  and  committal  to  the  Tower 
state  the  principle,  rather  than  the  which  the  Ministers  were  prepared 
details,  of  that  Regency  Bill,  the  to  order.  A  second  obstacle,  not 
necessity  of  acting  on  which  was  immediately  visible,  came  in  the 
happily  obviated  by  the  King's  con-  treachery  of  Thurlow,  who,  on  re- 
valescence.  ceiving  the  Prince's  promises  that 
The  two  ends  which  Pitt  pro-  he  should  retain  the  Great  Seal, 
posed  to  himself  were, — to  save  as  undertook  to  defeat  Pitt's  bill, 
much  as  possible  the  feelings  of  whatever  it  might  be,  in  the  House 
his  royal  master  should  he  ever  of  Lords.  The  third,  and  perhaps 
recover — and  to  prevent  a  power,  most  serious  of  the  whole,  lay  in 
which  could  be  regarded  as  pro-  the  absence  of  all  precedent.  How 
visional  only,  from  being  abused  for  could  an  Act  of  Parliament  become 
party  purposes.  To  secure  the  for-  law  without  the  Royal  assent?  and 
mer  object,  he  determined  to  assign,  how  was  the  royal  assent  to  be  ob- 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  care  of  tained  with  the  King  in  his  present 
tlie  royal  person,  together  with  the  condition?  This  latter  obstruction 
direction  and  appointment  of  all  of-  Pitt  removed  by  submitting  the 
fices  in  the  royal  houshold,  to  the  whole  question  to  the  House  of 
Quien.  To  accomplish  the  latter,  he  Commons  when  it  met  early  in 
resolved  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  December,  and  obtaining,  after 
as  Regent,  should,  by  the  same  violent  opposition,  a  committee  to 
authority,  be  restrained  from  ele-  inquire  and  report.  The  two  for- 
vaiing  to  the  peerage  any  persons  mer  difficulties  he  overcame:  the 
except  his  brothers  as  they  came  of  first,  by  opposing  to  it  temper,  firm- 
age,  as  well  as  alienating  any  portion  ness,  and  discretion  ;  the  second,  by 
of  the  King's  real  or  personal  pro-  afiecting  to   disbelieve  in  its   exist- 
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ence,  while  at  tbe  same  time  he  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
committed  the  management  of  his  the  raag:nanimity  of  Pitt's  behavioar 
bill  in  the  Lords  to  more  honest  thronphont  the  whole  of  this  most 
hands.  The  result  was  a  recom-  delicate  crisis.  He  knew,  as  indeed 
mendfttion  from  the  committee  to  everybody  knew,  that  the  first  use 
go  on;  and,  notwithstanding  a  whicli  the  Prince  would' make  of 
very  ])rotracted  opposition  in  the  power  would  be  to  remove  him 
House  of  Commons,  authority  from  office,  and  that  the  restrictions 
was  obtained  for  the  applica-  wliich,  in  obedience  to  principle,  he 
tion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  was  the  means  of  imposing  upon 
Great  Seal  to  the  bill,  should  it  the  Regent's  prerogative,  would 
ultimately  i)ass  in  the  House  of  never  be  forgotten.  Yet  he  took 
Lords;  and  passed  it  undoubtedly  his  line  at  once,  and  persevered 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  Op-  in  it,  in  defiance  of  threats  and  up- 
position  fought  for  time,  and  won  braidings,  and  in  sheer  contempt  of 
the  bjittle.  The  parliamentary  ex-  specious  advance**,  into  the  sincerity 
aminatiun  of  the  royal  patient  had  of  which  he  would  not  stop  to  in- 
taken  place  prior  to  the  opening  of  quire.  While  the  Chancellor  oon- 
the  question.  It  tended  very  much  sidered  only  what  promised  to  be 
to  strengthen  Pitt's  statement  as  to  best  for  himself,  Pitt  looked  alone 
the  probability  of  a  speedy  con-  to  what  he  believed  to  be  best  for 
valescence.  But  the  Prince  and  the  country;  yet  to  him  the  loss  of 
the  Whigs  did  not  scruple  to  assert  office  would  have  been  ruin.  He 
that  the  medical  men  had  been  had  not  only  never  accumulated 
tampered  with,  and  that  the  Queen  money,  but  he  was  in  debt;  and  to 
and 'Mr.  Pitt,  out  of  hostility  to  the  begin  again  the  career  of  a  barrister 
heir-apparent,  had  prevailed  upon  on  circuit,  was  the  only  prospect  to 
them  to  colour  the  report.  Another  which  he  could  look.  He  had  cou- 
inquiry  was  in  consequence  de-  rage  enough  to- face  that  prospect, 
manded,  and  carried  against  Minis-  and  had  braced  himself  up  to  the 
ters,  chiefly  through  the  influence  struggle,  when  the  bankers  and 
of  waverers — a  b<^dy  which  exists,  principal  moneyed  men  of  London 
more  or  less,  in  all  ])opular  assem-  came  together  of  their  own  accord, 
blies,  and  is  invariably  swayed  to  and  resolved  to  present  him  with  a 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  quite  substantial  token  of  their  regard, 
as  much  by  a  desire  to  be  on  the  They  talked  of  raising  £50,000  for 
winning  side  as  by  any  more  mer-  that  purpose;  but  the  subscription 
cenary  motive.  But  that  which  the  list  swelled  in  the  course  of  two 
Opposition  accepted  as  a  triuTuph  days  to  £100,000.  His  friend  George 
proved  to  be  their  bane.  The  King  Rose,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
was  really  recovering.  Even  Dr.  sury,  was  requested  to  act  as  their 
Warren,  Fox's  personal  and  politi-  n^outhpiece,  and  to  press  the  gift 
cal  friend,  found  it  impossible  to  upon  Pitt  in  whichever  manner  mi$i^ht 
dispute  the  fact.  And  so  it  came  be  most  agreeable  to  his  own  feel- 
to  pass  that,  while  the  bill  yet  ings.  It  was  a  grateful  task  for 
lingered,  the  necessity  for  going  Rose,  and  he  performed  it  with  true 
through  with  it  ceased.  On  the  feeling;  but  Pitt  steadily  refused 
28d  of  February,  1789,  the  King,  the  boon.  "  No  consideration  on 
with  whom  both  Pitt  and  Lord  earth,'*  was  his  final  answer,  "  could 
Thurlow  had  previously  conversed,  induce  me  to  accept  it." 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  Prime  Minister,  We  must  hurry  over  the  occur- 
which  fully  showed  that  he  was  no  rences  of  the  next  few  year^,  which 
longer  unfit  for  business ;  and  the  were  years  of  continued  triutnph  to 
Regency  Bill  being  allowed  to  drop,  Pitt  as  a  minister.  All  his  scliemes 
his  Majesty  resumed,  with  a  grate-  of  internal  government  succeeded — 
ful  yet  subdued  spirit,  the  functions  all  his  movements  in  foreign  policy 
of  his  high  office.  were    crowned  with    success.      He 
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lowered  the  duty  on  every  article  stoppinj?  the  progress  of  Russia  on 
imported,  and  at  once  diminished  tlie  Pruth,  at  the  expense,  slioald 
smuggling  and  increased  the  reve-  negotiations  fail,  of  a  War.  The 
mie.  He  repealed  more  than  one  continent  of  Europe,  as  t)nr  read- 
tax,  especially  that  upon  shops  and  ers  will  doubtless  recijllfcr,  had 
upon  women  servants.  Wlien  Spain  been  greatly  agitated  of  late.  The 
insulted  tlie  British  flag  by  the  Czarina  Catherine  had  <irawn  the 
seizure  of  an  English  ship  in  Nootka  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria  into 
Sound,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  hostilities  against  Turkey.  Swe- 
compelled  her  to  make  amends ;  den  had  seized  the  oppnrt unity  to 
and  in  the  debates  which  ensued  on  declare  war  against  Riissiu ;  and 
this  act  of  vigour  in  the  Ilouse  of  Denmark,  incited  by  Ki.-si «,  had 
Commons,  he  carried  the  feeling  attacked  Sweden,  whose  lurces  sus- 
both  of  Parliament  and  of  the  tained  more  than  one  rrvvrsc  both 
country  with  him.  But  he  had  his  by  sea  and  land.  These  movements 
troubles  too.  The  Marquess  of  were  not  agreeable  to  the  three 
Buckingham  pressed  him  for  a  allied  powers,  England,  Pru>i>ia,  and 
dukedom,  and,  on  his  failing  to  ob-  Holland;  and  Pitt,  in  8,»ite  of  the 
tain  the  promotion  from  the  King,  King's  rooted  aversion  to  war,  ob- 
threw  up  the  Lord -Lieutenancy  of  tained  his  Majesty's  ]»eriMis5iiori  to 
Ireland,  to  which  he  had  not  long  inteifere  by  energetic  diplomacy, 
before  been  appointed.  Mr.  Eden  and  to  carry  his  allies  ah>ng  with 
applied  for  a  peerage,  if  it  should  him. 

even  be  an  Irish  one,  and  in  the  Diplomacy  succeeded  in  patching 
end  he  obtained  it.  Between  Lord  np  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Chancellor  Thurlow  and  himself  Sweden;  and  Sweden,  of  Jier  own 
.there  was  no  real  confidence,  as  in-  accord,  made  peace  wi;li  Russia, 
deed  there  could  not  be  between  Austria,  likewise,  on  the  demise  of 
men  so  ditferently  constituted  ;  Joseph  and  the  accession  of  Leopold, 
while  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  accepted  the  mediation  of  England 
heretofore  his  steady  friend,  took  and  Prussia ;  but  Russia  tn-ated  it 
oflfence  at  the  elevation  of  Mr.  with  scorn.  Her  army,  commanded 
Grenville  to  the  peerage.  Him  by  Potemkin  and  Suwarrow,  had 
Pitt  had  not  long  before  created  carried  all  before  them,  ami  she  re- 
Secretary  of  State,  placing  Mr.  Ad-  fused  to  keep  them  back  unless 
dington,  the  son  of  his  own  and  bribed  to  do  so  by  a  surrender  of 
his  father's  physician,  in  the  chair  territory.  Pitt  resisted  tiiis  ;  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  inheriting  his  father's  jealousy  of 
now,  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  Russian  aggrandisement,  he  caused 
of  committing  to  him  the  business  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  and  went  to 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  prevailed  Parliament  with  a  demand  lor  aid. 
upon  the  King  to  create  him  Lord  But  popular  opinion  was  against 
Grenville.  Still,  looking  to  his  po-  him.  The  inevitable  evils  of  war 
sition  as  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  were  fully  understood  ;  the  danger 
presumed  to  have  been,  from  the  to  Europe,  in  general,  and  lo  England 
winter  of  1788  up  to  the  autumn  of  in  particular,  from  the  exclusion  of 
1790,  one  of  rare  felicity.  He  en-  Russian  power  from  the  Darilanelles, 
joyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  might  be  real,  but  few  professed 
King  and  of  the  country,  and  he  was  themselves  able  to  see  it.  Fox  and 
conscious  of  deserving  it.  his  friends,  of  course,  opposed  the 
The  first  serious  check  which  Pitt  war  policy;  and  Pitt's  majority, 
received  took  place  in  1791.  The  though  still  considerable,  be^an  to 
Spanish  armament  had  slightly  em-  fall  ofl'.  He  more  than  insinuated 
barrassed  his  finances,  and  the  ex-  that  for  this  dilemma  into  which 
penditure  of  the  year  proved  to  be  the  country  had  been  bnnighL  Fox 
in  excess  of  the  estimates.  Not  was  personally  responsiiie.  Mr. 
deterred  by  this,  he  was  desirous  of  Adam,  it  appeared,  had  visited  St 
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Petersburg,  where  he  was  in  close  he  had  ever  been.  From  time  to 
oominunication  with  the  Kassian  time,  also,  he  appears  to  have 
Gonrt ;  affd  Pitt  asserted,  as  indeed  added  to  their  number ;  and  it 
was  ai-serted  till  twenty  years  ago  is  no  insignificant  sign  of  his  amia- 
by  more  than  he,  that  Adam  had  bility  as  well  as  of  his  honour 
been  expressly  commissioned  by  Fox  that  all  the  young  men  whom 
to  counsel  a  resistance  to  Pitt's  he  noticed  became  devotedly  at- 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Czarina,  tached  to  him.  Among  these  may 
But  this,  as  it  was  denied  by  the  be  enumerated  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
minority,  so  it  is  now  universally  Windham,  and,  above  all,  George 
admitted  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Canning,  whose  memorable  declara- 
That  Mr.  Adam  may  have  tendered  tion  of  political  allegiance  touched 
the  advice  which  was  attributed  to  long  afterwards  the  tenderest  chord 
him,  seems  to  be  clear  enougli,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to 
that  he  was  well  received  because  it.  His  position,  take  it  for  all  in 
of  his  intimacy  with  Fox  is  certain ;  all,  was  indeed  as  much  to  be  en- 
but  Catherine,  as  all  the  world  vied  as  that  of  any  public  man  coold 
knows,  needed  no  promptings  from  well  be.  Retaining  all  the  fresh- 
without  to  pursue,  through  good  ness  of  a  genial  nature,  he  foond 
report  and  through  evil,  her  own  constant  opportunities  of  indulg- 
policy.  The  result,  however,  was,  ing  it ;  and  doubtless  indulged  it 
that  Pitt,  seeing  how  the  tide  had  the  more  readily  that  everything 
set  in,  wisely  yielded  to  its  vio-  to  which  he  put  his  hand  appear- 
lence.  Prussia,  who  was  preparing  ed  to  pros[)er.  Yet  at  this  verv 
to  draw  the  sword,  reassumed  a  time  the  storm  was  collecting  which 
peaceful  attitude,  and  the  storm  blew  was  to  render  the  whole  course  of 
over.  his   after-life  a  succession  of  anxie? 

Tlie  abandonment  of  a  policy  once  ties,   and  troubles,    and  disappoint- 

avowed,  however  judicious   it  may  ments. 

,  be,  necessarily  throws  discredit  on  a  When  Pitt  met  Parliament  in  the 
government.  And  even  Pitt,  strong  end  of  January,  1792,  his  mind  was 
as  he  Wiis  in  the  confidence  of  the  overcharged  with  plans  for  the  bet- 
King  and  the  support  ot  the  coun-  ter  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
try,  felt  this.  He  was  relieved  in  the  country.  He  had  made  arrange- 
part  from  his  embarrassments  by  the  ments  for  diminishing  the  weight 
voluntary,  and  therefore  handsome,  of  taxation,  while  at  the  same 
retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  time  he  abided  considerablv  to  the 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  the  seals  fund  to  which  he  looked  for  the 
of  which  were  given  to  Lord  Gren-  final  extinctiim  of  the  national 
ville,  while  Mr.  Dundas,  though  debt.  Notwithstanding  the  uneasy 
still  retaining  the  PresitleDcy  of  the  condition  of  the  Continent,  he 
Board  of  Control,  became  Home  Se-  seemed  to  put  from  him  all  antici- 
crelary.  pation   of  war.      Instead  of  18,000 

It   is  pleasant    to    observe    that,  seamen   that   ParUament  granted  in 

amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  high  the    previous    year,    he    asked    for 

office,  Pitt  never  lost  one  shade  of  16,000  only,  and  made  arrangements 

the  kindliness  of  disposition  which,  for    getting    rid    of    the   mercenary 

in   private  life,  seems  to  have  been  troops  which  up  to  this  period  Eng- 

peculiar    to    him.     His   corresfjond-  land    had    kept    in    her    pay.     His 

ence   with   his   mother   was   cordial  success    in    Parliament    was    other- 

and  frequent.      His  visits  to  Burton  wise     complete.       He    greatly     im- 

Pynsent    were    looked    forward   to  proved   the   law   of    Ub5,   and    ob- 

with  intense  pleasure,  and  intensely  tairied     for    Middlesex,     or     rather 

enjoyed    wlien    he    had    leisure    to  London,  the  enormous    boon    of    a 

pay    them.      In   tlie  society   of  his  paid  magistracy.     He  got    rid    also 

personal   friends   he   was    the   same  of   Thurlow — who   coold  never  for- 

irank  and  agreeable  companion  that  give    the    colleague  whom   he  had 
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endeavonred  to  betray.  That  ill-  source.  The  rest  is  matter  of  bis- 
conditioned  Chancellor,  after  op-  tory.  Advancing  as  far  as  Valmy, 
posinff  one  Cabinet  measure  in  Brunswick  there  sustained  a  check, 
the  House  of  Lords,  endeavoured  and  retired  again  with  precipitation ; 
to  throw  out  another  by  surprise ;  giving  up,  without  an  attempt  to  de- 
and,  much  to  his  own  indignation,  fend  them,  the  few  strong  places  of 
received  his  dismissal,  accompanied,  which  he  had  previously  made  him- 
however,  with  a  step  of  elevation  self  master.  In  that  hour  the  issues 
in  the  peerage.  It  is  true  that,  on  of  the  great  struggle  scarcely  admitted 
tlie   slave  trade    question,   the   West  of  a  doubt. 

Indijui  and  commercial  interests  The  only  powers  actually  at  war 
were  still  too  strong  for  Pitt.  But  with  France  were  the  Prussian  and 
the  (le'eat  of  Wilberforce's  bill  Austrian.  The  former  lost  her  op- 
was  but  the  defeat  of  a  private  portuuity,  and  then  regained  it:  the 
measure,  of  which  Pitt  approved ;  latter  sustained  at  Jeinappes  a  sig- 
aiul  Ills  own  colleagues,  Dundas  and  nal  defeat.  It  deprived  her  of  all 
Jenkiuson,  contributed  mainly  to  her  possessions  in  the  Netherlands, 
throw  it  out.  He  seemed,  as  it  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  her 
were,  to  bo  but  at  the  beginning  of  military  reputation.  But  the  other 
a  long  career  of  most  extensive  Continental  governments  had  so  far 
usefulness,  when  those  events  befel  marked  their  disapprobation  of  the 
wljich  turned  at  once  his  whole  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
thou^jhts  into  a  new  and  very  dif-  that  they  recalled  their  ministers 
ferent  channel.  from  Paris ;  and  Lord  Gower  among 
Wo  must  leave  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  rest,  the  representative  at  that 
tell,  as  he  has  ably  and  succinctly  time  of  England  at  the  Tuileries, 
done,  the  story  of  the  French  Re-  was  instructed  to  apply  for  his  pass- 
volution,  and  of  the  effect  which  ports.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Re- 
it  [>roduce<l  npon  the  condition  of  publican  Government  anticipated 
society  throughout  Euro(>e.  At  this  move.  War  having  been  de- 
tlie  very  moment  when  Russia  and  clared  by  France  against  kings  in 
Prussia  were  perpetrating  the  ini-  general,  and  against  the  sovereigns 
quitous  work  of  the  partition  of  of  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  in 
Poland,  France  found  herself  in  particular,  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
the  very  throes  .  of  a  revolution,  Dutch  ministers  were  ordered  to 
the  vibrations  of  which  are  still  quit  Paris;  and  England  was  preci- 
felt  tliroughout  Europe,  and  will  pitated,  by  no  act  of  her  own,  into 
pnbably  continue  to  be  felt  for  a  struggle  which,  with  brief  iniermis- 
many  long  years  to  come.  The  sions,  extended  over  wellnigh  a  quar- 
almost  universal  flight  of  her  ter  ot  a  century. 
noMes,  with  the  king's  brother  at  Here,  then,  we  stop  for  the  pre- 
tbtir  head,  completed  the  anarchy  sent.  Our  tale,  as  we  have  told  it, 
which  the  king's  weakness  had  describes  the  first  nine  years  of 
be;jrun.  His  own  attempt  to  fol-  Pitt's  public  life.  They  were  to  an 
low  them,  and  his  return  as  a  pri-  unprecedented  degree  successful,  as 
soiier  to  Paris,  put  an  en<l  even  to  concerned  both  his  private  reputa- 
ihe  semblance  of  moderation  on  tion  and  the  public  good.  He  found 
the  part  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  finances  of  the  country,  \\hen  he 
Tlien  came  the  conference  and  de-  came  into  office,  in  a  state  of  abso- 
claration  of  Pilnitz.  Then  the  as-  lute  confusion  ;  he  restored  tliem  to 
sembling  of  Prussian  and  Austrian  order,  and  diminished  at  the  bame 
armies  on  tlie  French  frontier.  Then  time  the  burdens  upon  the  people, 
the  ill-ad vis«3d  manifesto  of  the  He  improved  the  principles  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  hesi-  laws  in  many  important  points,  and 
taiion  to  strike,  when  a  blow  well  caused  them  to  be  administered  not 
and  perfectly  delivered  might  have  only  with  justice  bat  with  modera- 
arrested  the  moral   pestilence  at  its  tion.      That  he  would  have  done  a 
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great   deal   more   had   not  external  gard  to  the  fonner  of  these  points 

circumstances  interfered  to  restrain  are  not  quite   in    unison  with   his. 

him,  no   impartial   inquirer  can  for  We  helieve  with  him  that  Pitt's  do- 

an  instant  douht.      He    had   plans  mestic  policy  was,  when  most  stem, 

matured    for    the    commutation    of  equitable  and  even  moderate.     We 

tithes    in    England    as    well    as    in  are  convinced  that  any  other  course 

Ireland.     His  scheme  of  parliament-  of  proceeding   must   have   resulted, 

ary  reform,  had  he  been  allowed  to  either   immediately  or  remotely,    in 

carry    it    into    effect,    would    have  a  far  larger  amount  of  suffering  than 

placed  in  accord  the  practice  with  was    anywhere    endured.      But    his 

the  theory  of  the   constitution,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  war  with 

saved  us  from  the  convulsion  through  France,    in    spite    of    all    his    bio- 

which  the  country  was  forced  to  go,  grapher's  reasoning  to  the  contrary, 

before   abuses  which    became    from  seems   to  us  to  have  been  at  once 

year  to  year  more  flagrant  could  be  extravagant    and    unwise.      Let    us 

got    rid    of.      What    he  was   as  a  not,  however,  anticipate;  when  Lord 

Minister  in  times  of  foreign  war  and  Stanhope  shall  favour  us  with  what 

intestine    trouble,   we  shall    do  our  ho  has   still   to  say,  we  promise  to 

best  to  show  in  some  future  paper,  hear   him  patiently;   and  we  thank 

Meanwhile  we  are    constrained  re-  him  in  the  meanwhile  for  the  large 

luctantly  to    acknowledge    that,    as  measure,    both    of   instruction    and 

far  as  Lord  Stinhope  has  as  yet  en-  amusement,  which  he  has  afforded 

abled  us  to  judge,  our  views  in  re-  us. 
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Few  wiser  things  have  ever  been  the  greatest  of  criminals.  But  such 
said  than  that  remark  of  Byron's,  has  been  our  own  unfortunate  ex- 
that  "  man  is  an  unfortunate  fellow,  perience  in  life,  tliat  whenever  we 
and  ever  will  be."  Perhaps  the  find  a  man  coming  forward  with 
originality  of  the  fundamental  idea  these  self-denunciations  on  his  lips, 
it  expresses  may  be  questionecl,  on  we  are  prepared  for  an  exhibition  of 
the  ground  that  the  same  warning  intolerance,  spiritual  pride,  and  envy, 
has  been  enounced  in  far  more  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
solemn  language,  and  from  a  far  ness,  towards  some  poor  fellow- 
more  august  authority.  But  there  creature  who  has- floundered  a  little 
is  originality  in  the  vulgar  everyday-  out  of  the  straight  path,  and,  being 
world  way  of  putting  the  idea,  and  all  too  conscious  of  his  errors,  is  not 
this  makes  it  suit  our  present  pur-  prepared  to  proclaim  them  in  those  , 
pose,  in  which,  having  to  do  with  a  broad,  emphatic  terms  which  come 
human  frailty,  wo  intend  neither  to  so  readily  to  the  lips  of  the  censors, 
bo  devout  nor  pliilosophical  about  who  at  heart  believe  themselves 
it,  but  to  treat  it  in  a  thoroughly  spotless, — just  as  complaints  about 
worMly  and  practical  tone,  and  in  this  poverty,  and  inability  to  buy  this 
temper  to  judge  of  its  place  among  and  that,  come  from  the  fat  lips  of 
the  defects  and  ills  to  which  flesh  the  millionaire,  when  he  shows  you 
is  heir.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  if  his  gallery  of  pictures,  his  stud,  and 
wo  human  creatures  sometimes,  did  his  forcing-frames, 
this,  and  discussed  our  common  No ;  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  -^ 
frailties  as  each  himself  partaking  the  two.  The  man  who  has  no 
of  them,  than  mount,  as  we  are  defect  or  crack  in  his  charactes — no 
so  apt  to  do,  into  the  clouds  of  tinge  of  even  the  minor  immoralities 
theology  or  of  ethics,  according  — no  fantastic  humour  carrying  him 
as  our  temperament  and  training  sometimes  off  his  feet — no  prepos- 
are  of  the  serious  or  of  the  Intel-  terous  hobby — such  a  man,  walking 
lectual  order.  True,  there  are  many  straight  along  the  surface  of  this 
of  our  brethren  violently  ready  to  world  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  is  a  very 
proclaim  themselves  frail  mortals,  dangerous  character,  no  doubt;  of 
miserable  sinners,  and  no  better,  such  all  children,  dogs,  simpletons, 
in     theological     phraseology,    than  and  other  creatures  that  have  the 
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instinct  of  the  odions  in  their  nature,  he  easily  done,  and  began  to  encroach 

feel  an    innate    loathing.    And    yet  npon  his  marches.    Barclay,  a  strong 

it  is    questionable    if   your    perfec-  man,   with  the  iron  sinews   of  his 

lionised    Sir    Charles    Grandison   is  race,    and    their    fierce    spirit    still 

quite  so  dangerous  a  character    as  burning  in  his  eyes,  strode  up  to  tho 

your    "miserable    sinner,"    vocifer-  encroacher,  and,  with  a  grimsmile, 

ously  conscious  that  he  is  the  frail-  spoke  thus :  *'  Friend,  thou  knowest 

est  of  the  frail,  and  that  he  can  do  that  I  have  become  a  man  of  peace 

no  good  thing  of  himself.     And  in-  and    have    relinquished    strife,    and 

deed,  in  practice,    we  have  known  therefore   thou  art  endeavouring  to 

the  external  symptoms  of  these  two  take  what  is  not  thine  own,    but 

characteristics  so  to  alteniate  in  one  mine,  because  thou   believest  that, 

disposition,  as  to  render  it  evident  having  abjured  the  arm  of  the  flesh, 

that    each  is  but  the  same    moral  I  cannot  hinder  thee.    And  yet,  as 

nature  under  a  different  external  as-  thy  friend,  I  advise  thee  to  desist ; 

pect — the  mask,  cowl,  varnish,  crust,  for  shouldst  thou  succeed  in  rousing 

or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  hav-  the  old  Adam  within  me,  perchance 

ing    been    adapted    to  the  external  he  may  prove  too  strong,   not   only 

conditions  of  the  man — that  is,   to  for  me,  but  for  t/ie«."    There  was  no 

the  society  he  mixes  in,  the  set  he  use  of  attempting  to  answer  such  an 

belongs  to,   the  habits  of  the  age,  argument. 

and  tho  way  in  which  he  proposes  The  object  of  this  rambling  pre- 
to  get  on  in  life.  amble  is  to  win  from  the  reader  a 
It  is  when  the  occasion  arises  for  morsel  of  genial  fellow-feeling  to- 
the  mask  being  thrown  aside,  or  wards  the  human  frailty  which  we 
when  the  internal  passions  burst  like  are  going  to  examine  and  lay  bare  be- 
a  volcano  through  the  crust,  that  fore  him,  trusting  that  he  will  treat 
terrible  events  take  place,  and  the  it  neither  with  the  haughty  disdain 
world  throbs  with  the  excitement  of  of  the  immaculate,  nor  the  grim  cha- 
some  wonderful  criminal  trial :  and  rity  of  the  "  miserable  sinner."  It  is 
here,  as  will  happen  both  with  a  strong  instance  to  cite,  perhaps; 
talkers  and  writers,  we  are  brought  and  yet  there  is  some  soundness  in 
to  the  telling  of  a  story  we  did  not  the  rather  extreme  tolerance  of  the 
intend  to  tell,  rather  because  it  is  old  Aberdeen  laird^s  wife,  who,  when 
good  and  little  known  than  that  it  her  sister  lairdesses  were  enriching 
is  the  most  apt  parable  that  could  the  tea-table  conversation  with  broad 
be  selected  for  the  personation  of  descriptions  of  the  abominable  vices 
our  doctrine.  It  has  often  been  of  their  several  spouses,  said  her 
observed  that  it  is  among  the  Society  own  "  was  just  a  gueed,  weel-tem- 
of  Priends,  who  keep  so  tight  a  rein  pered,  couthy,  queat,  innocent,  daed- 
on  tlie  passions  and  propensities,  that  lin,  drucken  body — wi'  nae  ill  prac- 
these  make  the  most  terrible  work  tices  aboot  hira  ava  1" 
when  they  break  loose.  The  present  What  would  our  Social  Progress, 
instance,  however,  belongs  rather  Band  of  Hope,  and  Philanthropic 
to  the  droll  than  to  the  terrible.  League  philosophers  say  to  a  charity 
The  hero  of  it  was  the  first  Quaker  like  this  ?  And  here,  by  the  way, 
of  that  Barclay  family  which  pro-  we  are  reminded  how  perilous  a 
duced  the  apologist  and  the  pugil-  thing  it  is,  in  these  days  of  enlight- 
ist.  lie  was  a  colonel  in  the  great  ened  thought  and  action,  to  draw 
civil  wars,  and  had  seen  wild  work  attention  to  any  kind  of  human 
in  his  day ;  but  in  his  old  age  a  frailty  or  folly,  since  the  world  is 
change  came  over  him,  and,  becom-  full  of  people  who  are  prepared  to 
ing  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  he  deal  with  and  cure  it  provided  only 
retired  to  spend  his  old  age  on  his  that  they  are  to  have  their  own 
ancestral  estate  in  Kincardineshire,  way  with  the  disease  and  the  pa- 
Here  it  came  to  pass  that  a  brother  tient,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
laird  thought  the  Old  Quaker  could  simple  ^  privilege  of  locking  him  up^ 
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<lieting  hira,  and  taking  possession  of  misgiving  that  we  betray  a  brother's 
his  worldly  goods  and  interests  as  weakness,  and  lay  bare  the  diag- 
one  who,  by  his  irrational  habits,  or  nosis  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
his  outrages  on  the  laws  of  physi-  human  frailty.  Indeed,  the  bad 
ology,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  or  name  that  proverbially  hangs  the 
some  other  neology,  has  satisfactorily  dog  has  already  been  given  to  it, 
established  his  utter  incapacity  to  for  bibliomania  is  older  in  the 
take  charge  of  his  own  affairs.  No !  technology  of  this  kind  of  nosology 
This  is  not  a  cruel  age;  the  rack,  the  than  dipsomania,  which  is,  we  under- 
wheel,  the  boot,  the  thumbikins,  stand,  now  an  almost  established 
even  the  pillory  and  the  stocks,  have  ground  for  seclusion,  and  deprivation 
disappeared ;  death-punishment  is  of  the  management  of  one's  own 
dwindling  away,  and  if  convicts  affairs.  There  is  one  ground  of  con- 
have  not  their  full  rations  of  cooked  solation,  however,  that,  not  being 
meat,  or  get  damaged  coffee  or  sour  popular  among  the  class  of  enlight- 
milk,  or  are  inadequately  supplied  ened  philanthropists,  our  exposition 
with  flannels  and  clean  linen,  may  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  harmless 
there  will  be  an  outcry  and  an  in-  class  on  whose  peculiar  frailties  we 
qniry,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  propose  to  devote  a  gentle  and  kindly 
will  lose  a  percentage  of  his  in-  exposition  may  yet  be  permitted  to  go 
fluence,  and  learn  to  look  better  after  at  large. 

the     administration    of    patronage.  As  our  first  case,  let  us  summon 

JRnt,   at  the  same  time,  the  area  of  from  the  shades  our  venerable  friend 

punishment — or  of  "treatment,"  as  Archdeacon  Meadow,  as  he  was  in 

it  is  mildly  termed — becomes  alarm-  the   body.     We  see  him  now — ^tall, 

ingly  widened,  and  people  require  to  straight,  and  meagre,  but  with  a  grim 

look    sharply    into    themselves    lest  dignity  in  his  air  which  warms  into 

they  should    be    tainted    with    any  benignity  as  he  inspects  a  pretty  little 

little    frailty^  or    peculiarity    which  clean  Elzevir,  or  a  tall  portly  Ste- 

iiiay  transfer  them  from  the  class  of  phens,  concluding  his  inward  estimate 

free  self- regulators  to  that  of  per-  of  the  prize  with  a  peculiar  grunting 

sons  "  under  treatment"     In  Owen's  chuckle,  known  by  the  initiated  to 

parallelograms    there    were    to    be  be    an      important     announcement, 

no  prisons :   he  admitted  no  power  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  milder 

in    one  man  to  inflict    punishment  and  more  inoffensive  type,  but  still  a 

upon  another  for  merely  submitting  thoroughly  confirmed  and  obstinate 

to  the  dictates  of  natural  propensi-  case.     Its  parallel  to  the  classes  who 

ties  which  could    not    be    resisted,  are  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  their 

But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  wiser  neighbours  is  only  too  close 

to  be  hospitals  in   which  not  only  and  awful ;  for  have  we  not  some- 

the    physically    diseased,     but    also  times    found    the    female    members 

the  mentally  and  morally  diseased,  of     his     household,     on     occasion 

were    to     be     detained    until    they  of  some  domestic  emergency— or,  it 

were  cured ;    and  when  we    reflect  may  be,   for  mere   sake  of  keeping 

that  the  laws  of  the  parallelogram  the  lost  man  out  of  mischief — have 

were    very    stringent    and    minute,  we      not     found    them     searching 

and  required   to   be  absolutely    en-  for    him   on    from    bookstall    unto 

forced  to  the  letter,  otherwise  the  bookstall,     just     as    the     mothers, 

whole  machinery  of  society  would  wives,     and    daughters     of     other 

come  to  pieces,  like  a  watch  with  a  lost      men     hunt     them     through 

broken  spring,  it  is  clear  that  tbese  their  favourite  taverns  ?  Then,  again, 

hospitals    would    have    contained  a  can  we  forget  that  occasion  of  his 

very  large  portion  of  the  unrational-  going  to  London  to  be  examined  by  a 

ised  population.  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

There  is  rather  too  much  of  this  when  he  suddenly  disappeared  with 

sort  of   Owenism  now    among   us,  all     his     money     in      his    pocket, 

and  it  is  therefore  with  some  little  and    returned     penniless,    followed 
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by  a  waggou  containing  372  copies  of  the  whole  period  of  his  tarrying  in 
rare  editions  of  the  Bible?  All  Twre  his  new  abode,  so  that  they  were 
fish  that  came  to  his  net.  At  one  removed  to  the  next  stage  of  his 
time  you  might  find  him  secnring  a  journey  through  life  with  modified 
minnow  for  sixpence  at  a  stall — and  inconvenience.  Cruel  as  it  may 
presently  afterwards  he  outbids  some  seem,  we  must  yet  notice  another 
princely  collector,  and  secures  with  and  a  peculiar  vagary  of  his  malady, 
frantic  impetuosity,  "  at  any  price,"  He  had  resolved,  at  least  once  in 
a  great  fish  he  has  been  patiently  his  life,  to  part  with  a  considerable 
watching  for  year  after  year.  His  proportion  of  his  collection — ^better 
hunting-grounds  were  wide  and  to  suffer  the  anguish  of  such  an  act 
distant,  and  there  were  mysterious  than  endure  the  fretting  of  continued 
rumours  about  the  numbers  of  copies,  restraint.  There  was  a  wondrous 
all  identically  the  same  in  edition  sale  by  auction  accordingly ;  it  was 
and  minor  individualities,  which  he  something  like  what  may  have 
possessed  of  certain  books.  We  have  occurred  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
known  him,  indeed,  when  beaten  at  monasteries  at  the  Keformation,  or 
an  auction,  turn  round  resignedly  when  the  contents  of  some  time- 
and  say,  "  Well,  so  be  it — but  I  honoured  public  library  were  re- 
daresay  I  have  ten  or  twelve  copies  alised  at  tlie  time  of  the  French 
at  honiie,  if  I  could  lay  hands  on  Kevolution.  Before  the  affair  was 
them."  over,  the  Archdeacon  himself  made 
It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety  his  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
to  his  friends,  and,  if  he  have  a  the  miscellaneous  self-invited  guests 
well-constituted  mind,  of  sad  mis-  who  were  making  free  with  his 
giving  to  himself,  when  the  collector  treasures.  He  pretended,  honest 
buys  his  first  duplicate.  It  is  like  man,  to  be  a  mere  casual  spec- 
the  first  secret  dram  swallowed  in  tator,  who,  having  seen,  in  passing, 
the  forenoon — the  first  pawning  of  the  announcement  of  a  sale  by  auc- 
the  silver  spoons — or  any  other  ter-  tion,  stepped  in  like  {he  rest  of  the 
rible  first  step  downwards  you  may  public.  By  degrees  he  got  excited, 
please  to  liken  it  to.  There  is  no  gasped  once  or  twice  as  if  mastering- 
hope  for  the  patient  after  this.  It  hxjme  desperate  impulse,  and  at  length 
rends  at  once  the  veil  of  decorum  fairly  bade.  He  could  not  brazen 
spun  out  of  the  flimsy  sophisms  by  out  the  effect  of  this  escapade,  how- 
which  he  has  been  deceiving  his  ever,  and  disappeared  from  the 
friends,  and  partially  deceiving  scene.  It  was  remarked,  however, 
himself,  into  the  belief  that  his  that  an  unusual  number  of  lots 
previous  purchases  were  necessary,  were  afterwards  knocked  down  to  a 
or,  at  all  events,  serviceable  for  military  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
professional  and  literary  purposes,  have  left  portentously  large  orders 
He  now  becomes  shameless  and  with  the  auctioneer.  Some  curious 
hardened  ;  and  it  is  observable  suspicions  began  to  arise,  which  were 
in  the  career  of  this  class  of  settled  by  that  presiding  genius  bend- 
unfortunates,  that  the  first  act  ing  over  his  rostrum,  and  ex- 
of  duplicity  is  immediately  fol-  plaining  in  a  confidential  whisper 
lowed  by  an  access  of  the  disorder,  that  the  military  hero  was  in  reality 
and  a  reckless  abandonment  to  its  a  pillar  of  the  Church  so  dis- 
propensities.     The   Archdeacon   had  guised. 

long  passed  this  stage  ere  he  crossed  The  Archdeacon  lay  under  what, 
our  path,  and  had  become  tho-  among  the  deluded  victims  of  his 
roughly  hardened.  He  was  not  malady,  was  deemed  a  heavy  scan- 
remarkable  for  local  attachment;  dal.  He  was  suspected  of  reading 
and  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  his  own  books — that  is  to  say, 
his  spoil,  packed  in  innumerable  when  he  could  get  at  them;  for 
great  boxes,  sometimes  followed  there  are  those  who  may  still  re- 
him,    to  remain    unreleased    during  member  his   rather  i^amefaced  ap- 
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parition  of  an  evening,  petitioning,  In  him  trnly  the  hibliomania  may 
somewhat  in  the  tone  with  which  be  counted  among  the  many  illus- 
an  old  schoolfellow  down  in  the  trations  of  the  truth  so  often  moral- 
world  requests  your  assistance  to  ised  on,  that  the  highest  natures  are 
help  him  to  go  to  York  to  get  an  not  exempt  from  human  frailty  in 
appointment  —  petitioning  for  the  some  shape  or  other, 
loan  of  a  volume  of  which  he  could  Let  us  now  summon  the  shade 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  num-  of  another  departed  victim — Fitz- 
berless  copies  lurking  in  divers  patrick  Smart,  Esq,  He  too,  through 
parts  of  his  vast  collection.  This  a  long  life,  had  been  a  vigilant  and 
reputation  of  reading  the  books  enthusiastic  collector,  but  after  a 
in  his  collection,  which  should  be  totally  different  fashion.  He  was 
sacred  to  external  inspection  sole-  far  from  onmivorous.  He  had  a 
ly,  is  with  the  initiated  a  scandal,  principle  of  selection  peculiar  and 
such  as  it  would  be  among  a  bunt-  separate  from  all  others,  as  was  his 
ing  set  to  hint  that  a  man  had  own  individuality  from  other  men's, 
killed  a  fox.  In  the  dialogues.  You  could  not  classify  his  library 
not  always  the  most  entertaining,  according  to  any  of  the  accepted 
of  Dibdin's  Bibliomania^  there  is  nomenclatures  peculiar  to  the  initi- 
this  short  passage  : — "  *  I  will  ated.  Ho  was  not  a  black-letter  man, 
frankly  confess,'  rejoined  Lysan-  or  a  tall-copyist,  or  an  uncnt  man, 
der,  Hhat  I  am  an  arrant  hiblio-  or  a  rough-edge  man,  or  an  early- 
maaiac — that  I  love  books  dearly  Enghsh-dramatist,  or  an  Elzevirian, 
— that  the  very    sight,   touch,   and  or  a  broadsider,  or   a  pasquinader, 

mere  perusal ' '  Hold,  my  friend,'  or    an     old-brown-calf    man,    or    a 

again  exclaimed  Philemon;  *you  tawny-moroccoite,  or  a  gilt-topper, 
have  renounced  your  profession —  a  marbled-insider,  or  an  editio 
70U  talk  of  reading  books — do  hih-  ^>nwc«/?«  man;  neither  did  he  come 
\iomaniac8  ever  read  books  ?' "  under  any  of  the  more  vulgar 
Ye^,  our  venerable  friend  read  classifications  of  an  antiquarian,  or 
l>ooks — he  devoured  them;  and  he  a  fte/Z<?«-?tf^^r^, or  a  classical  collector, 
did  so  to  full  prolific  purpose.  His  There  was  no  way  of  defining  his 
was  a  mind  enriched  with  varied  peculiar  walk  save  by  his  own  name 
learning,  which  he  gave  forth  with  — it  was  the  Fitzpatrick-Smart 
full,  strong,  easy  flow,  like  an  in-  walk.  In  fact,  it  wound  itself  in 
exhaustible  perennial  spring  coming  infinite  windings  through  isolated 
from  inner  reservoirs,  never  dry,  spots  of  literary  scenery,  if  we  may 
yet  too  capacious  to  exhibit  the  so  speak,  in  which  he  took  a  per- 
brawling,  bubbling  symptoms  of  sonal  interest.  There  were  histori- 
repletion.  It  was  from  a  majes-  cal  events,  bits  of  family  history, 
tic  heedlessness  of  the  busy  world  chiefly  of  a  tragic  or  a  scandalous 
and  its  fame  that  he  got  the  cha-  kind, — efforts  of  art  or  of  literary 
racter  of  indolence,  and  was  set  genius  on  which,  through  some  in- 
down  as  one  who  would  leave  no  tellectual  law,  his  mind  and  memory 
lasting  memorial  of  his  great  learn-  loved  to  dwell;  and  it  was  in  refer- 
ing.  But  when  he  died,  it  was  not  ence  to  these  that  he  collected.  If 
altogether  without  leaving  a  sign;  the  book  were  the  one  desired  by 
for  from  the  casual  droppings  of  him,  no  anxiety  and  toil,  no  pay- 
his  pen  has  been  preserved  enough  able  price,  was  to  be  grudged  for  its 
to  signify  to  many  generations  of  acquisition.  If  the  book  were  an 
students  in  the  walk  he  chiefly  af-  inch  out  of  his  own  line,  it  might 
fected  how  richly  his  mind  was  be  trampled  in  the  mire  for  aught 
stored,  and  how  much  fresh  matter  he  cared,  be  it  as  rare  or  costly  as 
there  is  in  those  fields  of  inquiry  it  could  be.  It  was  difficult,  almost 
where  compilers  have  left  their  impossible,  for  others  to  predicate 
dreary  tracks  for  ardent  students  what  would  please  this  wayward 
to    cultivate    into    a   rich   harvest  sort  of  taste,  and  he  was  the  torment 
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of  the  book-caterers,  who  T^ere  sure  very  extraordinary  deseription,  for 
of  a  princely  price  for  the  right  he  was  a  hunter  after  other  things 
article,  but  mi^t  have  the  wrong  besides  books.  His  acquisitions 
one  thrown  in  their  teeth  with  con-  included  pictures,  and  the  various 
tumely.  It  was  a  perilous,  but,  if  commodities  which,  for  want  of  a 
successful,  a  gratilring  thing  to  distinctive  name,  auctioneers  call 
present  him  with  a  book.  If  it  '*  miscellaneous  articles  of  Tertu.'* 
happened  to  hit  his  fancy,  he  felt  He  started  on  his  accumulating  ca- 
the  full  force  of  the  complhnent,  reer  with  some  old  family  relics,  and 
and  OTerwhelmed  the  giver  with  these,  perhaps,  gave  the  direction 
his  courtly  thanks.  But  it  required  to  his  subsequent  acquisitions,  for 
great  observation  and  tact  to  tit  tliey  were  all,  like  his  books,  brought 
one  for  such  an  adventure,  for  the  together  after  some  self-willed  and 
chances  against  an  ordinary  thought-  pecuhar  law  of  association  that 
less  gift-maker  were  thousands  to  pleased  himself.  A  bad,  even  An 
one ;  and  those  who  were  ac-  inferior  picture  be  would  not  have— 
quainted  with  his  strange  nervous  for  his  taste  was  exquisite — unless^ 
temperament,  knew  that  the  exist-  indeed,  it  had  some  strange  history 
ence  within  his  dwelling-place  of  about  it,  adapting  it  to  his  wayward 
any  book  not  of  his  own  special  fancies,  and  then  he  would  adopt 
kind,  would  impart  to  him  the  sort  the  badness  as  a  peculiar  recom- 
of  feeling  of  uneasy  horror  which  mendation,  and  point  it  out  with 
a  bee  is  said  to  feel  when  an  ear^vig  some  pungent  and  appropriate  re- 
comes  into  its  cell.  Presentation  mark  to  his  friends.  But  though, 
copies  by  authors  were  among  the  with  these  peculiar  exceptions,  hi» 
chronic  torments  of  his  existence,  works  of  art  were  faultless^  no 
While  the  complacent  author  was  dealer  could  ever  calculate  on  hi* 
perhaps  pluming  himself  on  his  buying  a  picture,  however  high  a 
liberality  in  making  the  judicious  work  of  art  or  great  a  bargain, 
gift,  the  recipient  was  pouring  out  With  his  ever-accumulating  collec- 
all  his  sarcasm,  which  was  not  tion,  in  which  tiny  sculpture  and 
feeble  or  slight,  on  the  odious  briljiant  colour  predominated,  he 
object,  and  wondering  why  an  kept  a  sort  of  feiry  world  around 
author  could  have  entertained  him.  But  all  the  mob  of  curious 
against  him  so  steady  and  enduring  things  he  preserved  had  some  story 
a  malice  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  linking  it  with  others,  or  with  his 
writing  and  printing  all  that  rubbish  peculiar  fancies,  and  each  one  had 
with  no  better  object  than  disturb-  its  precise  place  in  a  sort  of  epo9^ 
ing  the  peace  of  mind  of  an  inoiFen-  as  certainly  as  each  of  the  persons 
siye  old  man.  Every  tribute  from  in  the  confusion  of  a  pantomime  or 
such  do7iu  ferentcs  cost  him  much  a  farce  has  his  own  position  and 
'  uneasiness  and  some  want  of  sleep  functions. 
— for  what  could  he  do  with  it  ?  After  all,  ho  was  himself  his  own 
It  was  impossible  to  make  raer-  greatest  curiosity.  He  had  come 
chandise  of  it,  for  he  was  every  inch  to  manhood  just  after  the  period  of 
a  gentleman.  He  could  not  burn  gold-laced  waistcoats,  small-clothes, 
it,  for  under  an  acrid  exterior  he  and  shoe  -  buckles,  otherwise  he 
had  a  kindly  nature.  It  was  be-  would  have  been  long  a  living 
lieved,  indeed,  that  he  had  estab-  memorial  of  these  now  antique 
lished  some  limbo  of  his  own,  in  habits.  It  happened  to  be  his 
which  such  unwelcome  commodities  lot  to  preserve  down  to  ns  the 
were  subject  to  a  kind  of  burial  or  earliest  phase  of  the  pantaloon 
entombment,  where  they  remained  dynasty.  So,  while  the  rest  of 
in  existence,  yet  were  decidedly  the  world  was  booted  or  heavy 
outside  the  circle  of  his  household  shod,  his  silk  -  stoddnged  feet 
gods.  were  thrust  into  pumps  of  early 
These  gods  were  a  pantheon  of  a  Oxford  cut,    and    the    predominant 
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•  garment  was  the  surtout,  bluef  in  thing  else  about  him.  He  had  a 
colour,  and  of  the  original  make  be-  brilliant  pen,  too,  when  he  chose  to 
fore  it  came  to  be  called  a  frock,  wield  it,  but  the  idea  that  he  should 
Round  his  neck  was  wrapped  an  exercise  any  of  these  his  gifts  in 
ante  -  Brummelite  neckerchief  (not  common  display  before  the  world, 
a  tie),  which  projected  in  many  for  any  even  of  the  higher  motives 
wreatlis  like  a  great  poultice— and  that  make  people  desire  fame  and 
so  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  a  figure  praise,  would  have  sickened  him. 
which  he  could  himself  have  turned  His  faculties  were  his  own  as  much 
into  admirable  ridicule.  One  of  the  as  his  collection,  and  to  be  used  ac- 
raysteries  about  him  was,  that  his  cording  to  his  caprice  and  pleasure, 
clothes,  though  unlike  any  other  So  fluttered  through  existence  one 
person's,  were  always  old.  This  who,  had  it  been  his  fate  to  have 
characteristic  could  not  even  be  ac-  his  own  bread  to  make,  might  have 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  that  been  a  great  man.  Alas  for  the 
he  had  laid  in  a  sixty  years'  stock  end  I  Some  curious  annotations  are 
in  his  youth,  for  they  always  ap?  all  that  remain  of  his  literary 
peared  to  have  been  a  good  deal  powers — some  drawings  and  etch- 
worn.  The  very  umbrella  was  in  ings  in  private  collections  all  of  his 
keeping — it  was  of  green  silk,  an  artistic.  His  collection,  with  all  its 
obsolete  colour  ten  years  ago — and  train  of  legends  and  associations, 
the  handle  was  of  a  peculiar  crosier-  came  to  what  he  himself  must  have 
like  formation  in  cast-horn,  obvi-  counted  as  dispersal.  He  left  it  to 
ously  not  obtainable  in  the  market,  his  housekeeper,  who,  like  a  wise 
His  face  was  ruddy,  but  not  with  woman,  converted  it  into  cash  While 
the  ruddiness  of  youth ;  and,  bear-  its  mysterious  reputation  was  fresh, 
ing  on  his  head  a  Brutus  wig  of  Huddled  in  a  great  auction-room, 
the  light-brown  hair  which  had  long  its  several  catalogued  items  lay  in 
ago  legitimately  shaded  his  brow,  humiliating  contrast  with  the  decor- 
when  he  stood  still — except  for  his  ous  order  in  which  they  were  wont 
linen — which  was  snowy  white — one  to  be  arranged.  Sie  transit  gloria 
might  suppose    that    he    had    been  mundi. 

shot  and  stuffed  on  his  return  homo  Let  us  now  call  up  a  different, 
from  college,  and  had  been  sprink-  and  a  more  commonplace  type  of 
led  with  the  frouzy  mouldiness  the  book-hunter — it  shall  be  Inch- 
which  time  imparts  to  stuffed  ani-  rule  Brewer.  He  is  guiltless  of  all 
mals  and  other  things,  in  which  a  intermeddling  with  the  contents  of 
semblance  to  the  freshness  of  living  books,  but  in  their  external  attri- 
nature  is  vainly  attempted  to  be  butes  his  learning  is  marvellous, 
preserved.  So  if  he  were  motion-  He  derived  his  nickname  from  the 
less ;  but  let  him  speak,  and  the  in-  practice  of  keeping,  as  his  insepar- 
ternal  freshness  was  still  there,  an  able  pocket-companion,  one  of  Uiose 
ever-blooming  garden  of  intellectual  graduated  folding  measures  of 
flowers.  His  antiquated  costume  length  which  may  often  be  seen 
was  no  longer  grotesque — it  bar-  protruding  from  the  moleskin 
monised  with  an  antiquated  cour-  pocket  of  the  joiner.  He  used  it 
tesy  and  high-bred  gentleness  of  at  auctions,  and  on  other  appro- 
manner,  which  he  had  acquired  priate  occasions,  to  measure  the  dif- 
from  the  best  sources,  since  he  bad  ferent  elements  of  a  book — the  let- 
seen  the  first  company  in  his  day,  terpress — the  unprinted  margin — 
whether  for  rank  or  genius.  And  the  external  expanse  of  the  bind- 
oonversation  and  manner  were  far  ing;  for  to  the  perfectly  scientific 
from  exhausting  his  resources.  He  collector  all  these  things  are  very 
had  a  wonderful  pencil — it  was  po-  significant.  They  are,  in  fact,  on  re- 
tent  for  the  beautiful,  the  terrible,  cord  among  the  craft,  like  the  pedi- 
and  the  ridiculous;  but  it  took  a  grees  and  physical  characteristics 
wayward,  wilful  course,  like  every-  recorded   in  stud-books   and  short- 
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homed  books.      One  so  accomplish-  not-  aspire    to   russia    or    morocco, 

ed  in  this    kind    of   analysis  could  Adam    Smith,    one    of    the    least 

tell     at     once    by    this    criterion,  *8howy  of  men,  confessed  himself  tx> 

whether    the    treasure    under    the  be  a  beau  in   his  books.      Perhaps 

hammer    was    the    same    that  had  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  are 

been  knocked    down  before  at  the  so  to  some  extent,  though  poets  are 

Roxburghe    sale — the    Gordonstown  apt    to    be    ragamuflans.      It    was 

or  the  Heber,  perhaps — or  was  veri-  Thomson,  we  believe,  who  used  to 

tably  an  impostor — or  was  in  rea-  cut    the    leaves    with    the  snuffers, 

lity  a  new  and  previously  unknown  Perhaps  an  event  in  his  early  career 

prize    well     worth    contending   for.  may  have  soured  him  of  the  pro- 

The    minuteness    and    precision    of  prieties.     It  is  said  that  he  had  an 

his  knowledge  excited  wonder,  and  uncle,  a  clever  active  mechanie,  who 

being    anomalous    among    the  male  could    do    many    things    with    his 

sex  even   among   collectors,   it  was  hands,    and    contemplated    Jameses 

rumoured    that    its    possessor    must  indolent,  dreamy,  feckless  character 

veritably  be  an  aged  maiden  in  dis-  with  impatient  disgust.      When  the 

guise.  first  of    The  Seasons — "Winter'^  it 

Among  the  elements  which  con-  was,  we  believe — ^had  been  completed 
stitute  the  value  of  a  book — rarity  at  press,  Jamie  thought,  by  a  pre- 
of  course  being  equal — we  should  sentation  copy,  to  triumph  over  his 
say  he  counted  the  binding  highest,  uncle^s  scepticism,  and  to  propitiate 
He  was  not  alone  in  this  view,  for  his  good  opinion  he  had  the  book 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  un-  handsomely  bound.  The  old  man 
initijpted  a  conception  of  the  im-  never  looked  inside,  or  asked  what 
portance  attached  to  this  mechaui-  the  book  was  about,  but,  turning  it 
cal  department  of  book-making  by  round  and  round  with  his  fingers  in 
the  adopts.  About  a  third  part  gratified  admiration,  exclaijued — 
of  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  DetOr-  '*  Come,  is  that  really  our  Jamie's 
meron  is,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  doin'  now? — ^weel,  I  never  thought 
devoted  to  bindings.  There  are  the  cratur  wad  hae  had  the  handi- 
binders  who  have  immortalised  craft  to  do  the  like !" 
themselves — as  Staggernier,  "\Val-  The  feeling  by  which  this. worthy 
tier,  Payne,  Padaloup,  Ilennings,  man  .was  influenced  was  a  mere 
De  Rome,  Fowkener,  Lewis,  Hay-  sensible  practical  respect  for  good 
day,  and  Thonpson.  Their  names  workmanship.  The  aspirations  of 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  their  the  collectors,  however,  in  this  mat- 
work,  not  with  any  particularities,  ter,  go  out  of  the  region  of  the 
as  if  they  required  to  make  them-  sphere  of  the  utilitarian  into  that 
selves  known,  but  with  the  simple  of  the  esthetic.  Their  priests  and 
brevity  of  illustrious  men.  Thus  prophets,  by  the  way,  do  not  seem 
we  take  up  a  morocco-bound  work  to  be  aware  how  far  back  this  ven- 
of  some  eminence,  on  the  title-page  eration  foi?  the  coverings  of  books 
of  which  the  author  sets  forth  his  may  be  traced,  or  to  know  how 
full  name  and  profession,  with  the  strongly  their  votaries  have  been 
distinctive  initials  of  certain  learned  influenced  in  the  direction  of  their 
societies  to  which  it  is  his  pride  to  taste  by  the  traditions  of  the  middle 
belong,  but  the  simple  and  dignified  ages.  The  binding  of  a  book  was, 
enunciation  deeply  stamped  in  his  of  old,  a  shrine  on  which  the  finest 
own  golden  letters,  "Bound  by  workmanship  in  bullion  and  the 
Hayday,"  is  all  that  that  accom-  costliest  gems  were  lavished.  The 
plished  artist  deigns  to  tell.  psalter  or  the  breviary  of  some  early 

And  let  us,  alter  all,  acknowledge  saint,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or 

that  there  are  few  men  who  are  en-  some    other    volume    held    sacred, 

tirely  above  the  influence  of  bind-  would  be  thus  enshrined.     It  has  hap- 

ing.      No  one  likes  sheop*s  clothing  pened  sometimes  that  tattered  frag- 

for  his  literature,  even  if  he  should  ments  of  *them  have  been  preserv^ 
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as  effective  relics  within  onter  shells  under    his    arm,    hustling    forward 

or  shrines ;    and  in  some  instances,  with  an  air  of  assured  consequence, 

long  after  the  books  themselves  have  There  is  now  to  be  a  deep  and  solemn 

disappeared,  specimens  of  these  old  consultation,  as  when  two  ambassa- 

bindings  have  remained  to  us  beauti-  dors  are  going  over  a  heavy  protocol 

ful  in  their  decay ; — but  we  are  get-  from  a  third.     We  happened  to  see 

ting  far  beyond  the  Inchrule^.  one  of  these  myrmidons    returning 

Your  affluent  omnivorous  collec-  from  a  bootless  errand  of  inspec- 
tor, who  has  more  of  that  kind  of  tion  to  a  reputed  collection ;  he 
business  on  hand  than  he  can  per-  was  hot  and  indignant.  "  A  colleo- 
form  for  himself,  naturally  brings  tion"  he  sputtered  forth — "that  a 
about  him  a  train  of  satellites,  collection ! — mere  rubbish,  sir — irre- 
who  make  it  their  business  to  min-  deemable  trash.  What  do  you  think, 
ister  to  his  importunate  cravings,  sir? — a  set  of  the  common  qoarto  edi- 
AVith  them  the  phraseology  of  the  tion  of  the  Del phini  classics,  copies  of 
initiated  degenerates  into  a  hard  Kewton's  works  and  Bacon's  works, 
businiM  sort  of  slang.  Whatever  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall^  and  so 
slight  remnant  of  respect  towards  forth — nothing  better,  I  declare  to 
literature  as  the  vehicle  of  know-  you :  and  to  call  th(U  a  collection  I " 
ledge  may  linger  in  the  conversa-  Whereas,  had  it  contained  Ths  Par- 
tion  of  their  employers,  has  never  doner  and  the  Freer^  Sir  Glymcm 
belonged  to  theirs.  They  are  dealers  and  Clamides^  A  Knaeh  to  know  a 
who  have  just  two  things  to  look  Knave^  or  the  works  of  thosfe  emi- 
to — the  price  of  their  wares,  and  the  nent  dramatists,  Nabbla*?,  May,  Olap- 
peculiar  propensities  of  the  unfor-  thorne,  Peapes,  or  Ohettle,  then 
tunates  who  employ  them.  Not  would  the  collection  have  been 
that  they  are  destitute  of  all  sym-  worthy  of  distinguished  notice.  On 
pathy  with  the  malady  which  another  occasion,  the  conversation 
they  feed.  The  caterer  generally  turning  on  a  name  of  some  repute, 
gets  infected  in  a  superfici/il  cutane-  the  remark  is  ventured,  that  he  is 
ous  sort  of  way.  He  has  often  a  "said  to  know  something  about 
collection  himself,  which  he  eyes  books,"  which  brings  forth  the  fatal 
complacently  of  an  evening  as  he  answer — "JZc  know  about  books  I — 
smokes  his  pipe  over  his  brandy-  Nothing — nothing  at  all,  I  assure 
and- water,  but  to  which  he  is  not  you;  unless,  perhaps,  about  their 
so  distractedly  devoted  but  that   a  in^des." 

pecuniary    consideration  will   tempt  All  these  are,  after  all,  mild  and 

him  to  dismember  it.     It  generally  comparatively  innocuous  cases;  and 

consists,    indeed,    of    blunders     or  indeed  such  is  the  general   tone  of 

false  speculation — books  which  have  the  malady,  though  it  has  its  noou- 

been    obtained    in   a    mistaken    re-  ous  and  even  dangerous  types  also. 

liance  on   their  suiting  the  craving  It  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  an 

of  some  wealthy  collector.     Caterers  affection,  known  also  to  the  agricul- 

unable    to    comprehend    the    subtle  tural  world  as  affecting  the  wheat 

influences  at  work  in  the  mind  of  crop,  and  called  "the  smut."    For- 

the  book-hunter,   often    make  mis-  tunately     this     is     less     prevalent 

calculations    this  way.      Fitzpatrick  among  us    than    the    French,    who 

Smart    punished    them    so    terribly  have  a  name  for  the  class  of  books 

that  they  at  laat  abandoned  him  in  affected  by  this  school  of  colleotora 

despair  to  his  own  devices.  in  the  libliotheque  hleue.    There  is  a 

Several  men  of   this    class  were  sad  story  connected  with  this  pecu- 

under    the   authority  of   the  Inch-  liar  frailty.  A  great  and  hish-minded 

rule,   and    their    communings    were  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century 

instructive.        "Thorpe's    catalogue  had  a  savage   trick  played  on  him 

just  arrived,  sir — several  highly  im-  by  some  mad  wags,  who  collected  a 

portant     announcements,"     says    a  quantity  of  the  brutalities  of  which 

portly   person   with  a   fat   volume  Latin   literature   affords  an  endless 
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supply,  and  published  tbem  in  his  in  no  way  to  impoverish  the  loser, 
name.  lie  is  said  not  lonj?  to  have  while  it  makes  the  recipient  rich 
survived  this  practical  joke;  and  indeed.  Those  habits  of  the  prowler 
one  does  not  wonder  at  his  sinking  which  may  gradually  lead  a  mind 
before  such  a  prospect,  if  he  an-  not  strengthened  by  strong  prin- 
ticipated  an  age  and  a  race  of  ciple  into  this  downward  career, 
book-buyers  among  whom  his  great  are  hit  with  his  usual  vivacity  and 
critical  works  are  forgotten,  and  his  wonderful  truth  by  Scott.  The 
name  is  known  solely  for  the  spun-  speaker  is  our  delightful  friend 
ous  volume,  sacred  to  infamy,  which  Oldenbuck  of  Monkbams,  the  Anti- 
may  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  quary,  and  it  has  just  enough  of 
works  of  the  author  of  Trimalcion's  confession  in  it  to  show  a  conscious- 
Fedst — **  par  nobilo  fratrum."  ness  that  the  narrator  has  been  over 
There  is  another  failing,  with-  dangerous  ground,  and,  if  we  did 
out  a  leaning  to  virtue^s  side,  to  not  see  that  the  narrative  is  tinged 
which  some  collectors  have  been,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  trodden 
by  reputation  at  least,  addicted —  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  "tflmt  is 
a  propensity  to  obtain  articles  gentlemanly  and  just, 
without  value  given  for  them—  "See  this  bundle  of  ballads,  not  one 
a  tendency  to  be  larcenish.  It  is  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of 
the  culmination,  indeed,  of  a  sort  them  a  hundred  years  older.  I  wheed- 
of  lax  morality  apt  to  grow  out  led  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who 
of  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  loved  them  better  than  her  psalm-book, 
class.  Your  true  collector — not  the  Tobacco,  sir,  snuff,  and  the  Complete 
man  who  follows  the  occupation  as  a  Syren,  were  the  equivalent!  For  that 
mere  expensive  taste,  and  does  not  mutilated  copy  of  the  Convplaynt  of 
cater  for  himself-considers  him-  f  o^W  J  eat  out  the  drmking  of  two 
^  \e  ^  A  ji  T  _  xi.  j-i-  dozen  bottles  of  strong  ale  with  the  late 
self  a  finder  or  discoverer  rather  than  ,^^,.^^^  proprietor,  who  in  gratitude  be- 
a  purchaser.  He  is  an  industrious  queatheS  i%  to  me  by  his  last  will.  These 
prowler  m  unhkely  regions  and  is  iJ^tle  Elzevirs  are  the  memoranda  and 
entitled  to  some  reward  for  his  dili-  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by  night  and 
gence  and  his  skill.  Moreover,  it  morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the  Ca- 
is  the  essence  of  that  very  skill  to  nongate,  the  Bow,  St  Mary's  Wynd — 
find  value  in  those  things  which,  wherever,  in  fine,  there  were  to  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  possessor,  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscel- 
are  really  worthless.  From  estimat-  lanebus  dealers  in  things  rare  and  cupi- 
ing  them  at  little  value,  and  paying  oxxs.  How  often  have  I  stood  haggling 
little  for  them,  the  steps  are  rather  on  a  halfpenny,  lest  by  a  too  ready 
too  short  to  estimating  them  at  acquiescence  in  the  dealer  s  first  pnce 
nothing,  and  paying  nothing  for  ^eVu  the  ardc?  I  Xw  ha^^^^^^ 
them.  mat  matters  it  a  few  bUCt  som^pi^" ng  stLgT  s^^^ 
dirty  black-letter  leaves  picked  out  ^^op  in  between  me  lud  theprize,  and 
of  that  volume  of  miscellaneous  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity 
trash— leaves  which  the  owner  that  stopped  to  turn  over  the  books  at 
never  knew  he  had,  and  cannot  the  stall  as  a  rival  amateur  or  prowling 
miss — which  he  would  not  know  booksellerin  disguise!  And  then,  Mr.  Le- 
the value  of,  had  you  told  him  of  vel — the  sly  satisfaction  with  which  one 
them  ?  What  use  of  putting  notions  pays  the  consideration,  and  pockets  the 
into  the  greedy  barbarian's  head,  article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference  while 
as  if  one  were  to  find  treasures  for  the  hand  is  trembling  with  pleasure  I 
him?  And  the  litde  pasquinade  is  Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier 
90  curious,  and  will  fill  a  gap  ia  **«<i  emulous  rivals  by  showing  them 
that  fine  collection  so  nicely!      The  such  a  treasure  as  this  (displaying  a  little 

notions  of  the  collector  about  such  ^L^''J^°^1'^.„^^^^ 

„^^.i  •    1     J    xi-  c  pnmer) — to  enjoy  their  surprise  and. 

spoil    are    indeed    the    converse    of  Jnvy ;  shrouding,  mean whilef  under  a 

those    which     Cassio     profe^ed    to  yeUofmysterious  consciousness,  our  own 

hold  about  his  good  name,  for   the  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity;— 

^crap  furtively  removed  is  supposed  these,  my  young  friend— these  are  the 
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white  moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  woodcnts    which   had    been  printed 

toil   and  pains  and  sedulous  attention  from  in  the  impression  of   the  Bib' 

which  our  profession,  above  all  others,  Uographical  Decameron.     It  was  a 

80  peculiarly  demands."  quaint  fancy,  and   deemed   to  be  a 

Tliere    is  a  nijje  subtle  meaning  pretty  and  appropriate  form  of  hos- 

in  the  worthy  man  calling  his  weak-  pitality,  while  it  effectually  assured 

ncss   his  "  profession,"  but  it  is  in  the  subscribers  to  his  costly  volumes 

complete  keeping  with   the   mellow  that    the    vulgar    world    who    buy 

Teniers-like  tone  of  the  whole  pic-  cheap  books  was  definitively  cut  off 

ture.      Ere  we  have  done  we  shall  from   participation    in    their    privi- 

endeavour  to  show  that  the  grubber  leges. 

among  book- stalls  has,  with  other  Let  us,  however,  summons  a  more 
grubs  or  grubbers,  his  useful  place  potent  spirit  of  this  order.  He  is  a 
in  the  general  dispensation  of  the  different  being  altogether  from  those 
world.  But  his  is  a  pursuit  expos-  gentle  shades  who  have  flitted  past  us 
ing  him  to  moral  perils,  which  call  already.  lie  was  known  in  the  body 
for  peculiar  efforts  of  self-restraint  to  by  many  hard  names,  such  as  the 
save  him  from  them;  and  the  moral  Vampire,  the  Dragon,  &c.  He  was  an 
Scott  holds  forth — for  a  sound  moral  Irish  absentee,  or,  more  accurately, 
he  always  has — ^is.  If  you  go  as  far  a  refugee,  since  he  had  made  himself 
as  Jonathan  Oldenbuck  did — and  I  so  odious  on  his  ample  estate  that 
don't  advise  you  to  go  bo  far,  but  he  could  not  live  there.  How  on 
hint  that  you  should  stop  earlier —  earth  he  should  have  set  about  col- 
say  to  yourself,  Thus  far,  and  no  far-  lecting  books,  is  one  of  the  inscrut- 
ther.  able  mysteries  which  ever  surround 

So    much    for  a  sort  of    clinical  the  diagnosis  of  this  peculiar  mal- 

exposition  of  the  larcenous  propen-  ady.       Setting   a<»ide   his  using  his 

sities  which   accompany  book-hunt-  books  by  reading  them  as  out    of 

ing.     There  is  another  peculiar,  and,  the  question,  he  yet  was  never  known 

it  may  be  said,  vicious  propensity,  to  indulge  in  that  fondling  and  com- 

exhibited    occasionally  in    conjunc-  placent    examination    of    their    ex- 

tion   with    the    pursuit.      It  is  en-  terior  and  general  condition,  which, 

tirely  antagonistic  in  spirit  to  the  to  Inchrule  and  others  of  his  class, 

tenth     commandment,   and    consists  seemed  to  afford  the  highest  gratifi- 

in  a  desi)erate  coveting  of  the  neigh-  cation  that,   as  sojourners    through 

hour's  goods,  and  a  satisfaction,  not  this  vale  of  tears,  it  was  their  lot 

so  much  in  possessing  for  one's  self,  to  enjoy.     Nor  did  he  luxuriate  in 

as  in  dispossessing  him.     This  spirit  the    collective    pride — like    that    of 

is  said  to    bum  with    still    fiercer  David    when     he     numbered     his 

flame  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  people — of  beholding  how  his  vol- 

pursuit  would    externally   seem    to  umes    increased    in    multitude,   and 

be  the  most  innocent  in  the  world,  ranged  with  one  another,  like  well- 

and   the  least  excitive  of  •  the  bad  sized    and    properly-dressed    troops, 

passions  —  namely,    among    flower-  along  an  ample  area  of  book-shelves, 

fanciers.      From    some    mysterious  His  collection — if    it    deserved  the 

cause,  it  has  been  known  to  develop  name — was  piled  in  great  heaps  in 

itself    most  flagrantly  among  tulip-  garrets,  cellars,  and  warerooms  like 

collectors,  insomuch    that  there  are  unsorted  goods.     They  were  accn- 

legcnds  of   Dutch   devotees  of  this  mulated,  in  fact,  not  so  much  that 

pursuit  who  have  paid  their  thou-  the  owner  might  have  them,  as  that 

sands    of    dollars    for    a    duplicate  other  people  might  not.     If  there 

tuber,   that    they    might    have    the  were  a  division  of  the  order  into 

satisfaction  of  crushing  it  under  the  positive,    or    those    who    desire    to 

heel.    This   line  of  practice  is  not  make    collections,  and  negative,  or 

entirely   alien    to   the    book-hunter,  those  who  desire  to  prevent  them 

Dibdin  warmed  his  convivial  guests  being  made,  his  case  would  properly 

at    comfortable    fires,    fed    by    the  belong  to  the  hitter.    Imagine  the 
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consternation  created  in  a  small  literary  history  on  which  that  book 
circle  of  collectors  by  a  sadden  threw  some  light,  besought  the 
alighting  among  them  of  a  helluo  lib-  owner  to  allow  him  a  sight  of  it, 
rorum  with  such  propensities,  arm-  were  it  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
ed  with  illimitable  means,  enabling  the  request  was  refused.  "I  might 
him  to  desolate  the  land  like  some  as  well  ask  him,"  said  the  animal, 
fiery  dragon  I  What  became  of  the  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  firm- 
chaotio  mass  of  literature  he  had  ness  than  ashamed  of  his  churlish- 
brought  together  no  one  knew.  It  ness,  "  to  make  me  a  present  of  his 
was  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  his  brains  and  reputation." 
nature  to  have  made  a  great  bonfire  It  was  among  his  pleasant  ways 
of  it  before  he  left  the  world ;  but  to  attend  book -sales,  there  to  watch 
a  little  consideration  showed  such  a  the  biddings  of  persons  on  whose 
feat  to  be  impossible,  for  books  may  judgment  he  relied,  and  cut  in  as 
bo  burnt  in  detail  by  extraneous  the  contest  was  becoming  critical, 
assistance,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  This  practice  soon  betrayed  to  those 
that,  combustible  as  paper  is  sup-  he  had  so  provoked  the  chinks  in 
posed  to  be,  books  won't  burn.  If  the  monster's  armour.  He  was  as- 
you  doubt  this,  pitch  that  folio  sailable  and  punishable  at  last, 
Swammerdam  or  Puffendorf  into  a  then,  this  potent  monster — ^but  the 
good  rousing  fire,  and  mark  the  re-  attack  must  be  make  warily  and 
suit.  In  the  days  when  heretical  cautiously.  Accordingly,  impartial 
books  were  burned,  it  was  necessary  bystanders,  ignorant  of  the  plot, 
to  place  them  on  large  wooden  stages,  began  to  observe  that  he  was  dege- 
and  after  all  the  pains  taken  to  de-  nerating  by  degrees  in  the  rank  of 
molish  them,  considerable  readable  his  purchases,  and  at  last  becoming 
masses  were  sometimes  found  in  the  utterly  reckless,  buying,  at  the  prices 
embers ;  whence  it  was  supposed  that  of  the  sublimest  rarities,  common 
the  devil,  conversant  in  fire  and  its  works  of  ordinary  literature  to  be 
effects,  gave  them  his  special  pro-  found  in  every  book-shop.  Such 
tection.  In  the  end  it  was  found  was  the  result  of  judiciously  draw- 
easier  and  cheaper  to  burn  the  here-  ing  him  on,  by  biddings  for  value- 
tics  themselves  than  their  books.  less  books,  on  the  part  of  those 
No — it  is  still  probable  that,  whom  he  had  outbid  in  the  objects 
stored  away  in  some  forgotten  re-  of  their  desire.  Auctioneers  were 
positories,  these  miscellaneous  relics  surprised  at  the  gradual  change 
still  remain ;  and  should  they  be  coming  over  the  book-market,  and 
brought  forth,  some  excitement  a  few  fortunate  people  obtained 
might  be  created ;  for,  ignorant  as  considerable  prices  for  articles  they 
the  monster  was,  he  had  an  in-  were  told  to  expect  nothing  for. 
stinct  for  knowing  what  other  people  But  this  farce,  of  coarse,  did  not 
wanted,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  last  long;  and  whether  or  not  he 
snatch  rare  and  curious  volumes  found  out  that  he  had  been  beaten 
from  the  grasp  of  systematic  col-  at  his  own  weapons,  the  devouring 
lectors.  It  was  his  great  glory  to  monster  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
get  hold  of  a  unique  book  and  shut  as  he  had  come, 
it  up.  There  were  known  to  be  Such  reminiscences  bring  vividly 
just  two  copies  of  a  spare  quarto,  before  the  eye  the  scene  in  which 
called  Rout  upon  Bout,  or  the  they  took  place  long  long  ago.  If 
Babblers  Rabbled,  by  Felix  Nixon,  any  one  in  his  early  youth  has 
Grent.  He  possessed  one  copy ;  experienced  some  slight  symptoms 
the  other,  by  indomitable  perse-  of  the  malady  we  are  discussing, 
verance,  ho  also  got  hold  of,  and  which  his  constitution,  through  a 
then  his  heart  was  glad  within  him ;  tough  struggle  with  the  world,  and 
and  he  felt  it  glow  with  well-merited  a  busy  training  in  after  life,  has 
pride  when  an  accomplished  scholar,  been  enabled  to  throw  off,  he  will 
desiring  to  complete   an    epoch  in  yet  look    back    with   fond    associa- 
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lions  to  the  scenes  of  his  danger-  angular  motions,  accompanied  by 
ons  indulgence.  The  auction-room  good-natured  grunts  of  grotesque 
is  often  the  centre  of  fatal  attrac-  wrath,  became  a  sort  of  household 
tion  towards  it,  just  as  the  billiard-  figure.  The  dorsal  breadth  of  pro- 
room  and  the  rouge-et-noire  table  nunciation  with  which  ho  would 
arc  to  excesses  of  another  kind,  expose  "Mr.  Ivory's  Erskine^'''*  used 
There  is  that  august  tribunal,  over  to  produce  a  titter  which  he  was 
which  at  one  time  reigned  Scott's  always  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
genial  friend  Ballantyne,  succeeded  Though  not  the  fashionable  resort, 
by  the  sententious  Tate,  and  the  great  where  all  the  thorough  libraries  in 
Nisbet.  More  congenial,  however,  in  perfect  condition  went  to  be  ham- 
our  recollection,  is  the  more  remote  mered  off,  and  though  it  was  a  place 
and  dingy  hall  where  rough  Carfrae,  where  very  miscellaneous  collections 
like  Thor,  flourishing  his  thundering  were  sold,  and  therefore  bargains 
hammer.  There  it  was  that  first  might  be  expected  by  those  who 
we  marked,  with  a  sort  of  sympa-  knew  what  they  were  about,  yet 
thotic  awe,  the  strange  and  varied  sometimes  extraordinary  and  valu- 
influence  of  their  peculiar  maladies  able  collections  of  rare  books  came 
on  the  boo^-hunters  of  the  last  under  his  hammer,  and  created  an 
generation.  There  it  was  that  we  access  of  more  than  ordinary  excite- 
first  handled  those  pretty  little  pets,  ment  among  the  denizens  of  the 
the  Elzevir  classics,  a  sort  of  literary  place.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
bantams,  which  are  still  dear  to  a  succession  of  valuable  fragments 
memory,  and  awaken  old  associa-  of  early  English  poetry  brought 
tions  by  their  dwarfish  ribbed  backs  prices  so  high,  and  far  beyond  those 
like  those  of  ponderous  folios,  and  of  ordinary  expensive  books  in  the 
their  exquisite,  but  now,  alas!  too  finest  condition,  that  it  seemed  as 
minute  type.  The  eyesight  that  if  their  imperfections  were  their 
could  formerly  peruse  them  with  merit;  and  the  auctioneer  momen- 
ease  has  suffered  decay,  but  they  tarily  earned  off  with  this  feeling, 
remain  unchanged ;  and  in  this  they  when  the  high  prices  began  to  sink 
are  unlike  to  many  other  objects  of  a  little,  remonstrated  thus,  "  Going 
early  interest.  Children,  flowers,  so  low  as  thirty  shillings,  gentlemen, 
animals,  scenery  even,  all  have  un-  — this  curious  book — so  low  as 
dergone  mutation,  but  no  percepti-  thirty  shillings — and  quite  imper- 
ble  shade  of  change  has  passed  over  feet ! " 

these  little  reminders  of  old  times.  Those  who  frequented  this  howf, 

There  it  was  that  we    first    could  being    generally    elderly  men,   have 

comprehend    how  a    tattered    dirty  now  nearly  all  departed.    The  thun- 

fragraent  of  a  book  once   common  derer's  hammer,  too,  has  long  been 

might  be  worth  a  deal  more  than  silenced  by  the  great  quieter.     One 

its    weight     in     gold.      There     it  living  memorial  still  exists  of  that 

was  too,  that,  seduced  by  our  bad  scene — the  genial  and  then  youthful 

example,  the  present  respected  pas-  assistant,  whose  partiality  for  letters 

tor  of   Ardsnishen    purchased    that  and  literary  pursuits  made  him  often 

beautiful  Greek  New  Testament,  by  the    monitor    and    kindly  guide    of 

Jansen    of    Amsterdam,    which    he  the  raw  student,  and  who  now,  in 

loved  so,  in  the  freshness  of  its  ac-  a  higher  field,  exercises  a  more  im- 

quisition,  that  he  took  it  with  him  portant  influence  on  the  destinies  of 

to  church,  and,  turning  up  the  text,  literature.     We  passed  the  spot  the 

handed    it    to    a    venerable   woman  other  day — it  was  not  desolate  and 

beside  him,  after  the  fashion  of  an  forsaken,  with  the  moss  grovnng  on 

absorbed    and    absent   student  who  the  hearth-stone;    on  the  contrary 

was  apt  to  forget  whether  he  was  it     flared     with     many      lights — a 

reading    Greek    or    English.      The  thronged     gin-palace.      "When     we 

presiding  genius  of  the  place,  with  heard  the  sounds  that  issued  from 

liis  strange  accent,  odd  sayings,  and  the  old  familiar  spot,  it  occurred  to 
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us  that,  after  all,  tliere  are  worse  printed  in  red  ink.      Some   go    at 

pursuits  in  the  world    than   book-  flowered    capitals,  others    at    broad 

huntipg.  margins.    These  have  «ll  a  certain 

Perhaps,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  amount  of  magnificence  in  their 
a  good  practical  distinction  in  the  tastes  ;  but  there  are  others  again 
class  of  persons  we  are  dealing  with,  whose  priceless  collections  are  like 
to  divide  them  into  private  prowlers,  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  wholesale 
and  auction  -  hunters.  There  are  ballad  -  singer,  consisting  of  chap- 
many  other  modes  of  classifying  books,  as  they  are  termed — the  ar- 
them,  but  none  so  general.  They  tides  dealt  in  by  pedlars  and  semi- 
might  be  classified  by  the  different  mendicants  for  the  past  century  or 
sizes  of  books  they  affect — as  folios,  two.  Some  affect  collections  relat- 
quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos—  ing  to  the  drama,  and  lay  great 
but  this  would  be  neither  an  expres-  store  by  heaps  of  play-bills  arranged 
sive  nor  a  dignified  classification,  in  volumes,  and  bound,  perhaps,  in 
In  enumerating  the  various  orders  costly  russia.  Of  a  more  dignified 
to  which  Fitzpatrick  Smart  did  not  grade  are  perhaps  those  who  have 
belong,  we  have  mentioned  many  lent  themselves  to  the  collection  of 
of  the  species,  but  a  great  many  the  theses  on  which  aspirants  after 
more  might  be  added.  Some  col-  university  honours  held  their  dis- 
lectors  lay  themselves  out  for  putations  or  impugnments.  Some- 
yellum  -  printed  volumes  almost  times  out  of  a  great  mass  of  mbbish 
solely.  There  are  such  not  only  of  this  kind  the  youthful  produo- 
among  very  old  books,  but  among  tion  of  some  man  who  has  after- 
very  new ;  for  of  a  certain  class  of  wards  become  great  turns  up.  Of 
modern  books  it  frequently  happens  these  theses  and  similar  tracts  a 
that  a  copy  or  two  is  printed  on  Grerman,  Count  Dietrich,  collected 
vellam,  to  catch  the  class  whose  some  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
weakness  takes  that  direction.  which  are  now  in  this  countr}'. 

It  may  be  cited  as  a  signal  in-  Collectors  there  have  been,  not 
stance  of  the  freaks  of  book-collect-  unimportant  for  number  and  zeal, 
ing,  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  whose  mission  it  is  to  purchase 
Davoust,  the  rough  soldier,  who  by  books  marked  by  peculiar  mistakes 
his  cool  courage  rose  from  the  posi-  or  errors  of  the  press.  Several  edi- 
tion of  sergeant  to  be  Prince  of  Eck-  tions  of  the  Scriptures  are  valuable 
muhl,  had  a  vellum  library — but  for  blunders  which  do  not  contri- 
so  it  was.  It  was  sold  in  London  bute  to  edification  in  the  perusal; 
for  about  £1400.  "The  crown  and  many  a  witticism  has  been 
octavos,"  pays  Dibdin,  "especially  launched  at  the  test  which  distin- 
of  ancient  classics,  and  a  few  favour-  guishes  the  genuine  Elzevir  edi- 
ite  English  authors,  brought  from  tion  of  CcBsar  from  the  spurious 
four  to  six  guineas.  The  first  vir-  imitations  of  it — viz.,  an  error  in 
tually  solid  article  of  any  import-  the  paging.  A  collection  of  errors 
ance,  or  rather  of  the  greatest  im-  of  the  press,  old  and  new,  would  be 
portance,  in  the  whole  collection,  a  volume  full  of  ludicrous  coinci- 
was  the  matchless  Didot  Horace  of  deuces ;  for,  generally,  a  resemblance 
1799,  folio,  containing  the  original  in  sound,  carrying  with  it  a  ludi- 
drawings,  from  which  the  exquisite  crous  incongruity  of  meaning,  has 
copperplate  vignettes  were  executed,  been  the  cause  of  the  slips.  There 
This  was  purchased  by  the  gallant  have  been  cruel  instances  of  printers' 
Mr.  George  Ilibbers  for  £140.  Nor  blunders  in  our  own  days,  like  the 
was  it  in  any  respect  an  extravagant  fate  of  the  youthful  poetess  in  the 
or  even  dear  purchase."  Fudge  family  :— 

Some    collectors    may    be    styled 

Rubricists,    being    influenced    by    a  "When    I    talked    of   the    dewdiops    on 

sacred  rage  for   books    having    the  ^     freshiy-biown  roaes,   ^  _,    ,^     ^  ^, 

contents    and    marginal    references  ^'  bi'wSno^L"?'    ^^^^^    it -freshly- 
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• 
A  solid  scholar  there  was,  who,  people,  destitute  of  the  organ  of 
had  he  been  called  to  his  acooant  veneration,  thoughtlessly  asked  him 
at  a  certain  advanced  period  of  his  about  the  last  new  popular  work,  as 
career,  might  have  challenged  ■  all  if  it  were  something  that  he  had 
the  world  to  say  that  he  had  ever  read  or  even  heard  of,  and  even 
used  a  false  quantity  or  committed  went  so  far  in  their  contumelious 
an  anomaly  in  sj^ntax,  or  misspelt  a  disrespect  as  to  speak  to  him  about 
foreign  name,  or  blundered  in  a  the  productions  of  a  certain  Charles 
qnotation  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  Dickens.  The  "  Canadian  vessel," 
classic — to  misquote  an  English  however,  was  a  more  serious  dis- 
author  is  a  far  lighter  crime,  but  aster,  and  was  treated  accordingly, 
even  to  this  he  could  have  pleaded  A  charitable  friend  broke  his  cala- 
not  guilty.  He  never  made  a  mis-  mity  to  the  author .  at  a  judicious 
take  in  a  date,  nor  left  out  a  word  moment,  to  prevent  him  Irom  dis- 
in  copying  the  title-page  of  a  vo-  covering  it  himself  at  an  unsuitable 
lume;  nor  did  he  ever,  in  affording  time,  with  results  the  full  extent  of 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  its  con-  which  no  one  could  foresee.  It  was 
tents,  mistake  the  number  of  pages  an  affair  of  much  anxiety  among 
devoted  to  one  head.  As  to  the  his  friends,  who  made  frequent  in- 
higher  literary  virtues  too,  his  sen-  quiries  as  to  how  he  bore  himself 
tences  were  all  carefully  balanced  in  his  affliction,  and  what  con- 
in  a  pair  of  logical  and  rlietorical  tinued  to  be  the  condition  of  his 
scales  of  the  most  sensitive  kind ;  health,  and  especially  of  his  spirits, 
and  he  never  perpetrated  the  atro-  And  although  he  was  a  confirmed 
city  of  ending  a  sentence  with  a  book-hunter,  and  not  unconscious 
monosyllable,  or  using  the  same  of  the  merits  of  the  peculiar  class 
word  twice  within  the  same  five  .  of  books  now  under  consideration,  it 
lines,  choosing  always  some  judi-  may  be  feared  that  it  was  no  conso- 
cious  method  of  circumlocution  to  lation  to  him  to  reflect  that,  some 
obviate  reiteration.  Poor  maul  in  century  or  so  hence,  his  books  and 
the  pride  of  his  unspotted  purity,  he  himself  would  be  known  only  by 
little  knew  what  a  humiliation  fate  the  curious  blunder  which  made 
had  prepared  for  him.  It  happened  one  of  them  worth  the  notice  of  the 
to  him  to  have  to  state  how  Theo-  book-fanciers. 

dore  Beza,  or  some  contemporary  of  An   old    accident    occurred    to  a 

his,  went  to  sea  in  a  Candian  vessel,  book    lately    published,    called    The 

This  statement,  at  the  last  moment,  Men  of  the    Times,      It  sometimes 

when  the  sheet  was  going  through  happens    in    a    printing-office    that 

the  press,  caught  the  eye  of  an  in-  some  of  the  types,  perhaps  a  printed 

telligent    and     judicious    corrector,  line  or  two,  fall  out  of  the  forme, 

more  conversant  with  shipping-lists  Those  in  whose  hands  the  accident 

than  with  the  literature  of  the  six-  happens,  generally  try  to  put  things 

teenth    century,    who    saw    clearly  to  rigiits  as  well  as  they  can,  and 

what   had    been    meant,    and   took  may  be  very  successful  in  restoring 

upon  himself,  Hke  a  man  who  hated  appearances  with  the  most  deplor- 

all  pottering  nonsense,  to  make  the  able   results  to   the   sense.    It  hap- 

necessary    correction    without    con-  pened  thus  in  the  instance  we  reter 

suiting    the    author.       The    conse-  to.     A  few  lines  dropping  out  of  the 

quence  was,  that  people  read  with  "Life  of  Robert  Owen,"  the  paral- 

some  surprise,   under  the  authority  lelogram  Communist,   were  hustled, 

of    the    paragon  of    accuracy,   that  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  into  the 

Theodore  Beza  had  gone  to  sea  in  a  biography  of  his  closest  alphabetical 

Canadian  vessel.       The    victim    of  neighbour — "  Oxford,     Bishop    of." 

this  calamity  had  undergone  minor  The  consequence  is,  that  the  article 

literary  trials,  which  he  had  borne  begins  as  follows : — 

with   philosophical   equanimity;   as,  "Oxford,     the      Right     Reverend 

for     instance,    when     inconsiderate  Samuel  Wilbssfqeos,  Bishop  of,  was 
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bom  in  1805.    A  more  kind-hearted  and  Dibdin  ;    a  name    familiarly  abbro- 

tpuly  benevolent  man  does  not  exist  viated    in    that    of   Foggy    Dibdin. 

A  sceptic,  as  regards  reli,'ious  revela-  His  descriptions  of  auction  contests 

tion,  he  is  nevertheless  an  out-and-out  g^e  perhaps  the  best  and  most  read- 

believer  m  spirit  movements.               •  ^ble   portions   of    his    tremendonsly 

"Whenever  this  blunder  was  dis-  overdone    books.      Oonspicuons   be- 

oovered,  the  leaf  was  cancelled ;  but  yond    all    others    stands    forth    the 

a  few  copies  of  the  book  had  got  into  sale  of  the  Roxburghe  library,   per- 

circulation,  which  some  day  or  other  haps  the    most   eminent  contest  of 

may  be  valuable.  that  kind  on  record.     There  were 

So  much  for  the  specimens  of  of  it  some  ten  thousand  separate 
books  with  blunders  in  them,  as  at-  **lots,"  as  auctioneers  call  them,  and 
tracting  after  them  a  special  class  of  almost  every  one  of  them  was  a  book 
collectors.  We  return  to  our  old  of  rank  and  mark  in  the  eyes  of  the 
opinion,  that  these  incidental  divi-  collecting  community,  and  bad  been, 
sions  are  too  numerous  and  complex  with  special  pains  and  care  and 
for  a  proper  classification  of  book-  anxious  exertion,  drawn  into  the 
hunters,  and  that  their  most  effec-  vortex  of  that  collection.  Although 
tive  and  comprehensive  division  is  it  was  created  by  a  Duke,  yet  it  has 
into  the  private  prowler  and  the  been  rumoured  that  most  of  the 
auction-hunter.  The  difference  be-  books  were  bargains,  and  that  the 
tween  them  is  something  like,  in  noble  collector  drew  largely  on  the 
the  sporting  world,  that  between  spirit  of  patient  perseverance  and 
the  stalker  and  the  hunter  proper,  enlightened  sagacity  for  which 
Each  function  has  its  merits,  and  Monkbarns  claims  credit  The  great 
calls  for  ifs  special  qualities  and  sa-  passion  and  pursuit  of  his  life  hav- 
crifices.  The  one  demands  placidity,  ing  been  of  so  peculiar  a  character — 
patience,  caution,  plausibility,  and  he  was  almost  as  zealous  a  hunter 
unwearied  industry — such  attributes  of  deer  and  wild  swans,  by  the  way, 
as  those  which  have  been  already  as  of  books,  but  this  was  not  con- 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  Anti-  sidered  in  the  least  peculiar — it  was 
qua/i-y.  The  auction-room,  on  the  necessary  to  find  some  strange  in- 
other  hand,  calls  forth  courage,  fluencing  motive  for  his  conduct; 
promptness,  and  the  spirit  of  adven-  so  it  has  been  said  that  it  arose 
ture.  There  is  wild  work  some-  from  his  having  been  crossed  in  love 
times  there,  and  men  find  them-  in  his  early  youth.  Such  crosses,  in 
selves  carried  off  by  enthusiasm  and  general,  arise  from  the  beloved  one 
competition  towards  pecuniary  sa-  dying,  or  proving  faithless  and  be- 
crifices  which  at  the  threshold  of  coining  the  wife  of  another.  It  was, 
the  auction-room  ];hey  had  solemnly  however,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
vowed  to  theinijelves  to  eschew.  Duke's  misfortune,  that  it  arose  out 
But  such  sacrifices  are  the  tribute  of  the  illustrious  marriage  of  the 
paid  to  the  absorbing  interests  of  sister  of  his  adopted.  She  was  the 
the  pursuit,  and  are  looked  upon  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
in  their  own  peculiar  circle  as  tend-  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Though  pur- 
ing  to  the  immortal  honour  of  those  chased  by  a  sacrifice  of  regal  rank, 
who  made  them.  This  field  of  yet  there  would  be  many  counter- 
prowess  has,  it  is  said,  undergone  a  vailing  advantages  in  the  position  of 
prejudicial  change  in  these  days,  an  affluent  British  Duchess  which 
the  biddings  being  nearly  altogether  might  reconcile  a  young  lady,  even 
by  dealers,  and  gentlemen-collectors  of  so  illustrious  a  descent,  to  the 
gradually  moving  out  of  the  field,  sacrifice,  had  it  not  happened  that 
In  old  days  one  might  have  reaped  Lord  Bute  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
for  himself,  by  bold  and  emphatic  selected  her  younger  sister  to  be 
biddings  at  a  few  auctions,  a  niche  the  wife  of  George  UI.  and  the 
in  that  temple  of  fame,  of  which  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  long  known 
the  presiding  deity  is  Dr.  Frognal  as  the  good  Queen  Charlotte.    Then 
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there  arose,  it  seems,  the  necessity,  And  this  same  Boccaccio  was  the 
as  a  matter  of  state  and  political  point  of  attack  which  fonned  the 
etiquette,  that  the  elder  sister  shoold  climax  in  the  great  contest  of  the 
ahandon  the  alliance  with  a  British  Roxburghe  ronp,  as  the  Duke's  fel- 
snbject.  So,  at  all  events,  goes  the  low-countrymen  called  it. 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Duke's  The  historian  of  the  contest  terras 
bibliomania ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  it  *'  the  Waterloo  among  book-bat- 
have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  Sir  ties,"  whereto  "many  a  knight 
Walter  Scott,  when  he  said  of  him  came  far  and  wide  from  his  retire- 
that  "youthful  misfortunes,  of  a  ment,  and  many  an  unfledged  com- 
kind  agMinst  which  neither  wealth  batant  left  his  father's  castle  to  par- 
nor  rank  possess  a  talisman,  cast  an  take  of  the  glory  of  such  a  contest." 
early  shade  of  gloom  over  his  pros-  He  also  tells  us  that  the  honour  of 
peels,  and  gave  to  one  splendidly  the  fii*st  effective  shot  wiis  due  to  a 
endowed  with  the  means  of  enjoy-  house  io  the  trade — Messrs.  Payne 
ing  8oci*'ty  that  degree  of  reserved  and  Foss — by  whom  "the  Aldine 
melancholy  which  prefers  retire-  Greek  Bible  was  killed  off  the  first 
ment  to  the  splendid  scenes  of  in  the  contest.  It  produced  the 
gaiety."  Dibdin,  with  more  specific  sum  of  £4,  14s.  6d.  Thus  nieasur- 
precision,  afteV  rambling  over  the  edly,  and  guardedly,  and  even  fear- 
house  where  the  great  auction  sale  fully,  did  this  tremendous  battle 
occurred,  as  inquisitive  people  are  begin."  The  earliest  brilliant  affair 
apt  to  do,  tells  us  of  the  solitary  seems  to  have  come  off  when  Lord 
room  occupied  by  the  Doko,  close  Spencer  bought  two  Caxtons  for 
to  his  library,  in  which  he  slept  and  £245,  a  feat  of  which  the  closing 
died:  "all  his  migrations,"  says  the  scone  is  recorded,  with  a  touching 
bibliographer,  "were  confined  to  simplicity,  in  these  terms:— *" His 
these  two  rooms.  When  Mr.  Nichol  Lordship  put  each  volume  under 
showed  me  the  very  bed  on  which  his  coat,  and  walked  home  with 
this  bibliomaniacal  Duke  had  ex-  them  in  all  the  flush  of  victory  and 
pired,  I  felt — as  I  trust  I  ought  to  consciousness  of  triumph."  As 
have  felt  on  the  occasion."  Scott  every  one  does  not  possess  a  copy 
atributed  to  an  incidental  occur-  of  the  three  costly  volumes  of  which 
rence  at  his  father's  table  the  direc-  the  Bibliographical  Decameron  con- 
tion  given  to  the  great  pursuit  of  sists;  and  further,  as  many  a  one 
his  life.  "Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them  has 
Sunderland,  both  famous  collectors  not  had  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  time,  dined  one  day  with  the  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  middle 
second  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  when  of  the  third  volume,  where  the 
their  conversation  happened  to  turn  most  readable  p^rt  is  to  be  found, 
upon  the  BcUtio  Princepe  of  Boc-  let  us  here  give  a  characteristic 
caccio,  printed  in  Venice  in  1474,  extract,  describing  the  heat  of  the 
and  so  rare  that  its  very  existence  contest: — 

was  doubted   of."      It  so  happened  "  For  two-and-forty  successive  days — 

that  the  Duke  remembered  this  vo-  with  the  exception  only  of  Sundays — 

lunie  having  been  offered  to  him  for  were  the    voice  and  hammer  of   Mr. 

£100,   and    he    believed    he    could  Evans  heard  with  equal  eflBksacv  in  the 

still  trace  and  secure  it:  he  did  so,  dining  room  of  the  late' Duke,  which  had 

and    laid     it     before     his    admiring  heen  appropriated  to  the  vendition  of 

friends     at     a     subsequent    sitting,  the  books ;  and  within  that  same  space 

"  His  son,   then  Marquess  of  Beau-  (««'?«  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty)  were 

mont,   never   forgot   the  little  scene  8"ch  deeds  of  valour  performed,  and 

^    .1 .               .              J    „„  ^     *^  such  feats  of  book- heroism  achieved,  as 

upon    this    occasion,    and    used    to  had  never  been  previously  beheld,  an^ 

ascribe    to    it    the    strong    passion  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^*  ^iU      4^y     ^^^^^ 

which   he  ever  afterwards    telt  for  be  seen  again.    The  shonte  of  the  vie- 

rare   books  and  editions,  and  which  tore  and  the  groans  of  the  vanquished 

rendered  him  one  of  the  most  assi-  stunned  and  appalled  you  as  you  en- 

duous  and  judicious  collectors  ihat  tered.    The  striving  and  press,  both  of 

ever  formed  a  sumptaons  library."  idle  spectators  and  determined  bidders^ 
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was  unprecedented  A  sprinkling  of  due  to  a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  on- 
Caztons  and  De  Wordes  marked  the  used  to  this  species  of  warfare,  and  who 
first  day,  and  these  were  obtained  at  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  reverberatioQ 
high,  but,  comparatively  with  the  sub-  of  the  report  himself  had  made.  *  One 
sequent  sums  given,  moderate  prices,  hundred  guineas,' he  exclaimed.  Again 
Theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  a  pause  ensued ;  but  anon  the  biddings 
and  pliilology  chiefly  marked  the  ear-  ruse  rapidly  to  five  hundred  guineas, 
lier  days  of  this  tremendous  contest ;  Hitherto,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
and  occasionally  during  these  days  there  the  fii  ing  was  but  masked  and  desnl- 
was  njuch  stirring  up  of  icourage,  and  tory.  At  length  all  random  shots 
many  hard  and  heavy  blows  were  inter-  ceased,  and  the  champions  before  named 
changed ;  and  the  combatants  may  be  stood  gallantly  up  to  each  other,  re- 
said  to  have  completely  wallowed  them-  solving  not  to  flinch  from  a  trial  of  their 
selves  in  the  conflict.  At  length  came  respective  strengths.  A  thousand  guineas 
poetry,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French ;  a  were  bid  by  Earl  Spencer — to  which  the 
steady  fight  yet  continued  to  be  fought ;  Marquess  added  ten.  Yoa  might  have 
victory  seemed  to  hang  in  doubtful  heara  a  pin  drop.  All  eyes  were  turned 
scales — sometimes  on  the  one,  sometimes  — all  breathing  wellnigh  stopped — 
on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  pre-  ^\ery  sword  was  put  home  within  its 
served  throughout  (as  it  was  his  bounden  scabbard — and  not  a  piece  of  steel  was 
duty  to  preserve)  a  uniform,  impartial,  seen  to  move  or  to  glitter  except  that 
and  steady  course ;  and  who  may  be  which  each  of  these  champions  Drand- 
said  on  that  occasion,  if  not  '  to  have  ished  in  his  valorous  hand, 
rode  the  whirlwind,*  at  least  to  have         t>  j.  xi  •      'a.*  x      ^ 

•  directed  the  Btorm.'"  .  ^»J.  «'«"., /l"    «*«'*'°8    l^^    "^ 

_,,..,        ,  -  ^.  narrative  will  tire  one  when  it  goes 

But  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

histonanjs  narrative  cannot  be  fully  take! leap  to  the  conclusion.     "Two 

appreciated  until  we  find  him  m  the  thousand    two     hundred    and    fifty 

midetoftbe  climax  of  the  contest—  pounds,"  said  Lord  Spencer.      The 

the  battle  which  gradually   merged  spectators  were  now  absolutely  elec- 

mto^  a  single  combat— tor  the  pos-  ^rified.     ♦^  The  Marquess  quietly  adds 

session  of  the  Venetian   Boccaccio.  ^^^^  ^g^^i  ^   m  ^„j  .^^  th^^e  an  end. 

According    to    the    established  his-  u^r.   Evans,   ere  his  hammer  fell, 

toncal  practice,  we  have  in  the  first  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  pause-and  indeed,  a^ 

place  a  statement    of  the    position  -^   ^     something   preternatural,  the 

taken  up  by  the  respective     forces."  ^^J^  instrument   itself    seeing  to 

"At  length  the  moment  of  sale  ar-  i^q  charmed  or  suspended  in  the 
rived.  Evans  prefaced  the  putting-up  ^^(^  ^ir.  However,  at  last  down 
of  the  article  by  an  appropri ate  oration,  j^opped  the  hammer." 
in  which  he  exoatiated  on  Its  extreme  ^^^^  ^  ^.^3^^.  naturally  created 
rarity,  and  concluding  by  informing  the  ^^^it^^e^t  beyond  the  biok^lleo- 
company  of  the  regret,  and  even  aneniish  y'*^»'"-  ^'^  "  *^^J^^  *^^  ww«.-w«w 
of  heart,  expressed  by  Mr.  Van  Praet  ^^s  circle,  for  here  was  an  iwtoal 
that  such  a  treasure  was  not  to  be  found  stroke  ot  trade  m  which  a  profit  of 
in  the  Imperial  collection  at  Paris.  Si-  inore  than  two  thousand  per  oent. 
lence  followed  the  address  of  Mr.  Evans,  had  been  netted.  It  is  easy  to  be- 
On  his  right  hand,  leaning  against  the  lieve  in  Dibdin^s  statement  of  the 
wall,  stood  Earl  Spencer ;  a  little  lower  crowds  of  people  who  imagined  they 
down,  and  standing  at  right  angles  with  were  possessors  of  the  identical  Ve- 
his  Lordship,  appeared  the  Marquess  of  netian  Boccaccio,  and  the  still  larger 
Blandford.  Lord  Althorp  stood  a  little  number  who  wanted  to  do  a  stroke 
backward,  to^  the  right  of  his  father,  of  business  with  some  old  vdume. 
Earl  Spencer.  endowed  with  the  same  rarity  and 

The  first  movement  of  the  forces  the  same  or  greater  intrinsic  value. 

gives  the    historian  an  opportunity  The  general  excitement  created  by 

of  dropping  a  withering  sneer  at  an  the  dispersal  of  the  Roxbnrghe  col- 

nnfortimate    man,   so  provincial    in  lection,  proved  an  epoch  in  literary 

his  notions  as    to    suppose    that  a  history,  by  the  estabfishment  of  the 

hnndred  pounds  or  two  would  be  of  Roxburghe  Club,  followed  by  a  series 

any  avail  in  such  a  contest.  of^others,  which,  along  with  it,  have 

"The  honour  of  firing  the  first  shot  was  contributed  to  literature  a  class  of 
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books  deserving  of  separate  atten-  tim  annually ;  but  when  Gordon's 
lion  and  examination.  The  Box-  turn  came,  he  managed  to  get  off 
burghe  began  in  some  festive  meet-  with  merely  the  loss  of  his  shadow ; 
ing8,  in  which  the  minor  competi-  and  many  a  Morayshire  peasant  has 
tors  at  the  sale  seem  to  have  assem-  testified  to  having  seen  him  riding 
bled  to  fight  all  their  battles  over  foHh  on  a  sunny  day,  the  shadow 
again  with  the  decanters  before  of  his  horse  visible,  with  those  of 
them.  "We  are  told  that,  after  duly  his  spurs  and  his  whip,  but  his  body 
commemorating  their  great  Duke,  offering  no  impediment  to  the  rays 
their  next  toast  was  "  The  immortal  of  the  sun.  lie  enriched  the  library 
memory  of  Christopher  Valdarfer,  of  with  books  on  necromancy,  demono- 
Sweynheini  and  Pannartz,  Fust  and  logy,  and  alchemy. 
Schoeffhir."  These  toasts  must  have  the  greatest  book-sale  probably 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Dib-  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  was  that 
din,  for  it  happens  oddly  enough  of  Heber^s  collection  in  1834.  There 
to  be  within  our  knowledge,  tliat  are  oft%n  rash  estimates  made  of  the 
with  a  glass  of  the  potent  vin  du  size  of  libraries,  but  those  who  have 
pays  of  the  Highlands  in  his  hand,  stated  the  number  of  his  books  in 
he  uttered  them  on  the  top  of  Ben-  six  figures,  seem  justified  when  one 
lomond,  requiring  his  guide  forth-  looks  at  the  catalogue  of  the  sale, 
with  to  do  them  honour.  The  Celt  bound  up  in  five  thick  .octavo  vol- 
cordially  quaffed  to  the  proper  umes.  For  results  so  magnificent, 
names,  deeming  them  to  be  those  of  Bichard  Heber's  library  had  but  a 
respected  landed  gentry,  though  not  small  beginning,  according  to  the 
of  his  own  neighbourhood ;  but  no  memoir  of  him  in  the  OentUmarCB 
temptation  would  induce  him  to  Magazine,  where  it  is  said,  that 
pledge  to  the  other  toast,  which  he  "  having  one  day  accidentally  met 
suspected  to  have  some  savour  of  with  a  little  volume,  called  The 
diablerie  in  it.  Vallie  of  Varutie,  by  Henry  Peacb- 
Of  the  great  book-sales  that  have  am,  he  took  it  to  the  lute  Mr.  Bindlay 
been  commemorated,  it  is  curious  to  of  the  stamp-office,  the  celebrated 
observe  how  seldom  they  embrace  collector,  and  asked  him  if  this  was 
ancestral  libraries  accumulated  in  not  a  curious  book.  Mr.  Bindlay, 
old  houses  from  generation  to  gene-  after  looking  at  it,  answered,  'Yes 
ration,  and  how  generally  they  mark  — not  very — but  rather  a  curious 
the  shortlived  duration  of  the  book.'  This  faint  morsel  of  en- 
accumulations  of  some  collector  couragement  was,  it  seems,  sufficient 
freshly  deposited.  One  remarkable  to  start  him  in  his  terrible  career, 
exception  to  this  there  was  in  the  and  the  trifle  becomes  important  as 
Gorilonstoun  library,  sold  in  1816.  a  solemn  illnstration  of  the  olfsta 
It  was  begun  by  Sir  Bobert  Gordon,  prineipiis.  His  labours,  and  even 
a  Morayshire  laird  at  the  time  of  the  his  perils,  were  on  a  par  with  those 
great  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  of  any  veteran  commander  who 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  has  led  armies  and  fought  bat- 
History  of  the  Earldom  of  Suther-  ties  during  the  great  part  of  a 
land,  and  a  man  of  great  political  long  hfe.  He  would  set  off  on  a 
as  well  as  literary  account.  He  laid  journey  of  several  hundred  miles 
by  heaps  of  the  pamphlets,  placards,  any  day  in  search  of  a  book  not  in 
and  other  documents  of  his  stormy  his  collection.  Sucking  in  ^m'  all 
period,  and  thus  many  a  valuable  around  him  whatever  books  were 
morsel,  which  had  otherwise  disap-  afloat,  he  of  course  soon  exhausted 
peared  from  the  world,  left  a  repre-  the  ordinary  market ;  and  to  find  a 
sentative  in  the  Grordonstoun  oollec-  book  obtainable  which  he  did  not 
tion.  It  was  increased  by  a  later  already  possess,  was  an  event  to  be 
Sir  Bobert,  who  had  the  reputation  looked  to  with  the  keenest  anxiety, 
of  being  a  wfzard.  He  belonged  to  and  a  chance  to  be  seized  with 
one  of  those  terrible  clubs  from  promptitude,  courage,  and  decision, 
which  Satan  is  entitled  to  take  a  vie-  At  last,  however,  he  oould  not  sup- 
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ply  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  with-  Bat  it  is  time  to  have  done,  at 
out  recourse  to  duplicates,  and  far  least  for  the  present.  It  has  been 
more  than  duplicates.  11  is  friend  our  function  in  the  preceding  pages 
Dibdin  said  of  him,  *^He  has  now  to  expound  the  nature,  illustrated 
and  then  an  ungovernable  passion  by  examples,  of  a  corions  hnman 
to  possess  more  copies  of  a  book  frailty ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  on  a 
than  there  were  ever  parties  to  a  general  retrospect,  that  we  have 
deed  or  stamina  to  a  plant ;  and  performed  the  duty  without  fayonr 
therefore  I  cannot  call  him  a  dupli-  or  compunction.  i\nd  yet  we  would 
oale  or  a  triplicate  collector.^'  He  fain  hope  that  our  exposition  may 
satisfied  his  own  conscience  by  occasion  more  of  general  sympathy 
adopting  a  creed,  which  he  enounc-  than  of  scorn  or  antipathy.  To  this 
ed  thus  :  "  Why,  you  see,  sir,  no  end  we  would  request  each  reader  to 
man  can  comfortably  do  without  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  ask 
three  copies  of  a  book.  One  he  himself  whether  there  lurketh  not 
must  have  for  his  show  oopj,  and  somewhere  in  his  nature  a  memento 
he  will  probably  keep  it  at  his  of  his  appertaining  to  the  frail  and 
country-house;  another  he  will  re-  fallen  race  of  men,  which  perchanoe 
quire  for  his  own  use  and  reference ;  to  a  severe  censor  might  be  not  less 
and  unless  he  is  inclined  to  part  reprehensible  than  the  weakness  of 
with  this,  which  is  very  inconvenient,  the  book-hunter,  at  least  in  its 
or  risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  milder  forms  —  some  enthusiaf^m, 
must  needs  have  a  third  at  the  ser-  fancy,  weakness,  hobby,  or  by  what- 
▼ice  of  his  friends."  ever  gentler  name  you  call  it,  ex- 
This  last  necessity  is  the  key-  eluding  the  word  vice,  or  any  term 
note  to  Heber's  popularity:  he  that  infers  such  a  thing;  and  if  it 
was  a  liberal  and  kindly  man,  and  be  not  so,  may  not  the  absence  be 
though,  like  Wolsey,  he  was  un-  accounted  for  by  a  moral  osaifica- 
satisfied  in  gettinjr,  yet,  like  him,  tion  of  the  heart,  which  might  be, 
in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely,  beneficially  for  all  parties,  exchanged 
Many  scholars  and  authors  obtained  for  some  gentle  failing.  So  let  os  be 
the  raw  material  for  their  labours  charitable  and  sympathetic  with  each 
from  his  transcen^lent  stores.  These,  other,  rather  looking  for  the  soul  of 
indeed,  might  be  said  less  to  be  goodness  that  is  in  things  evil,  than 
personal  to  himself  than  to  be  a  measuring  all  the  world  by  the  cri- 
feature  in  the  literary  geography  of  terion  of  our  own  yirtneS|  and  de- 
Europe.  ^^Sorno  years  ago,"  says  nouncing  all  who  do  not  possess 
the  writer  in  the  Gentleman  b  Ma^a-  them  exactly  of  the  like  quantity 
isine,  "  he  built  a  new  library  at  his  and  quality — ^neither  more  nor  less. 
bouse  at  Hodnet,  which  is  said  to  This  frame  of  mind  will  be  a  doe 
be  full.  His  residence  at  Pimlico,  preparation  for  estimating  a  scheme 
where  he  died,  is  filled,  like  Magli-  we  have  in  view  of  showing  that 
abechi^s  at  Florence,  with  books  the  book-hunter  is  not  altogether  a 
from  the  tt)p  tu  the  bottom — every  noxious  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
chair,  every  table,  every  passage  earth,  but,  like  other  hunters,  has 
containing  piles  of  erudition.  He  his  useful  fimction  in  the  great 
had  another  house  in  York  Street,  scheme  of  Providence.  Thus  may 
leading  to  Great  Jameses  Street,  we  be  taught  to  apply  to  his  case, 
"Westminster,  laden  from  tlie  ground-  after  the  modern  system  of  treating 
floor  to  the  garret  with  curious  other  mental  alienations  and  hallo- 
books.  He  had  a  library  in  the  cinations,  that  lenient  treatment 
High  Street,  Oxford,  an  immense  which,  by  developing  the  gentler 
library  at  Paris,  another  at  Ant-  forms  of  the  malady,  may  divest  it 
werp,  another  at  Brussels,  another  of  its  mischievous  characteristics, 
at  Ghent,  and  at  other  places  in  and  turn  it  even  to  good  aoconnt 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  G^r-  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  man- 
many."  kind. 
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*"  The  great  majority  of  writers  stands  distinct  npon  this  continen- 
interest  the  world  chiefly  on  account  tal  map,  which  the  autocrats  hold 
of  the  books  they  have  written ;  and  so  tight  among  them,  that  nobody  • 
it  gives  a  piquant  addition  to  lite-  can  tell  when  the  sudden  shriek  with 
rary  fame  when  the  position  is  re-  which  it  rends  asunder,  may  echo 
versed,  and  books  have  a  prior  claim  through  the  world.  Such  an  ob- 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public  on  server,  standing  aside  like  the  high- 
account  of  their  author.  Such  is  minded,  clear-sighted,  blinded  opti- 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  M.  mist  he  is,  must  doubtless  have 
de  Montalembert.  If  it  were  possible  thoughts  about  these  matters  well 
for  him  to  write  with  dulness  or  worth  hearing;  and  to  one  whom 
without  grace,  his  own  position  and  the  public  gaze  can  identify  so 
character  are  so  striking  and  remark-  clearly,  and  who  holds  his  own  way 
able,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  with  such  distinct  yet  graceful  em- 
getting  at  his  views,  even  through  phasis,  never  losing  his  personality, 
a  very  imperfect  medium ;  and  with  the  public  ear  is  naturally  inclined, 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence  to  re-  It  is  not,  however,  with  any  in- 
commend  them,  few  people  can  re-  tention  of  adding  to  the  plentiful 
fuse  to  be  interested  in  the  studies  literature  of  the  moment  that  his 
and  conclusions  of  the  brilliant  latest  production  has  been  given  to 
Frenchman.  A  man  so  liberal  and  the  world.  M.  de  Montalembert 
yet  so  one-sided ;  so  enlightened  has  drawn  back  from  the  busy  pub- 
and  yet  so  limited ;  so  open  to  all  lie  platform,  where  things  go  little 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  yet  so  de-  to  his  liking,  and  out  of  the  modem 
voted  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the  world  which  he  has  criticised  so 
past ;  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  Lo-  brilliantly,  has  returned  to  the  life- 
gitimist  and  a  Constitutionalist,  a  long  studies  of  a  strangely  different 
Peer  of  France  and  fervent  son  of  complexion  which  seem  to  have 
the  Church,  yet  a  warm  admirer  of  formed  a  constant  background  to 
English  ways  and  politics,  is  one  his  more  visible  life.  The  extraor- 
of  tlje  most  striking  and  attractive  dinary  contrast  between  his  present 
figures  in  the  wide  landscape  of  work  and  that  which  immediately 
contemporary  history.  It  is  inte-  preceded  it,  must  strike  the  most 
resting  to  know  what  occupies  such  cursory  observer.  From  the  desti- 
a  detached  and  individual  person  nies  of  England,  Protestant  and  pro- 
in  the  midst  of  those  tunmlts  and  saic  as  she  is,  to  the  history  of  the 
turmoils  of  nations  which  excite  the  ancient  monks,  stretching  back  into 
world.  Amid  hosts  of  vulgar  par-  obscure  antiquity — what  a  leap  is 
tisans  and  badgered  statesmen ;  there  I  M.  de  Montalembert  takes 
amid  all  the  parties  into  which  gre-  the  leap  with  the  calmest  steadiness, 
garious  human  creatures  naturally  Nobody  can  doubt  that  he  is  pro- 
range  themselves,  the  sayings  and  foundly  unconscious  why  a  partisan 
thoughts  of  such  an  exceptional  man  of  the  cloister  and  the  Papacy  should 
come  with  a  fresh  reality  and  dis-  not  be  a  champion  of  freedom,  or 
tinctness.  There  are  no  Montalem-  in  what  respect  his  devotion  to  the 
bertists  possible  under  the  glimpses  Church  should  hinder  his  warmest 
of  the  moon :  perhaps  in  all  the  efforts  for  the  liberties  and  social  pro- 
ages  of  history  there  have  not  ex-  gressofman.  He  is  one  of  those  men, 
isted  enough  of  such  men  to  make  always  few,  and  generally  appearing 
a  party:  but  the  one  Montalembert  alone,  who,   taking  up  their    creed 
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in  its  highest  superlative  meaning—  distinctly  the  old-world  devoatness 
seizing  upon  the  heart  and  soul  of  of  faith  which  gives  at  once  a  con- 
truth  in  it,  its  spotless  primitive  tradiction  and  a  charm  to  his  elear 
principles,  its  martyrdoms  and  sa-  perceptions  and  honest  opinion,  will 
crifices — carry  their  faith  and   hope  commend    him    to    a    much    wider 

^  clear  over  the  most  sordid  reality,  audience.     At  the  present  crisis  of 

and  with  a  high  unconsciousness  of  affairs,  few   other  men  could   have 

interpretations  less  noble  than  their  appropriately  uttered  in  English  tlie 

own,  find  such  types  of  self-denial,  dedication  to  Pope  Pius,  which  pre- 

charity,  and  mercy  in  the   darkest  faces  the  Monks  of  the  Weet     This 

of  dark  times,  as  warrant  them  in  dedication    is    in    perfect    keeping 

regarding    every   advance  in    good-  with  the  work  to  which  it  is  pre- 

ness,    and    every    real   development  fixed;    but    it    is    curiously    incon- 

of  freedom,  as  but  so  many  imper-  sistent    with  that  love  of  freedom 

feet  evidences  of  what  might  be  ac-  and  free  institutions  which  its  writer 

complii^hed,   were  the  present  ages,  holds  in  conjunction  with  his  devo- 

with  all  their  advantages,  but  ages  tion  to  the  Church ;  and  at  such  a 

of  faith.    It  is  a  sentiment  not  pe-  moment  as  the  present,  when  that 

culiar  to  Catholics ;  but  no  body  of  papal  chair   in  which  Gregory  and 

Christians    has    need    of    so    high  Julius    once    swayed    the    world — 

an  ideal  faculty  to  carry  the  nobler  stands  so  sad  a  piece  of  lumber  in 

souls   among  its  children  over  the  the  way  of  better  things,  it  is  start- 

^soils  and  contradictions  of  its  actual  ling    to    hear  the  filial  inscription, 

life,    as  has  the  church    of   Rome,  which,  coming  from  a  liberal  and 

M.   de  Montalembert  has  given  his  enlightened    mind — the    mind   of   a 

award  of  praise  to  England,  with  a  man,  in  many  respects,  undoubtedly 

clearer  appreciation  of  her  real   ad-  in  advance  of  his  fellows — addresses 

vantages  than  any  man  of  his  nation ;  the    luckless    Pius   who    has  fallen 

and    with    an    equal    sincerity   and  upon  such  evil  days,  in  so   exalted 

openness,     and    full    personal     con-  a  strain  as  the  following : — 

viction,     which     gains     our    hearts  .       ...           .•.       .        *   , 

while  we  smile  at  its  conclusions,  "  ^^  «  ^^^X  '"^  «o"»^^«T**'^"  ^^  *^« 

laments  and  marvels  that  her  bless-  pelancholy  and  amgular  circnmaUnces 

inffs  are  not  crowned  bv  that  Qvstem  *^  '''*'*®^  ^^  *''®  P'*^^'  **'*^  y^^  ^'" 

ings  are  not  crowned  oy  tnat  system  ^.       ^^^  ^.     ^^^^      ^^  ^         ^^ 

of  religion  which,  according  to  our  J^^     ,^      J    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  J^^  ^^ 

view,  would  subvert  all  our  liberties.  '        f^^^^  ^^..^ted  bodb,  ambitioua  of 

The   greatest  secret  of  our  freedom  Imprinting  upon  the  labour  of  twenty 

lies  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  been  years  the  eeul  of  his  affectionate  venera- 

thoroughly     emancipated     from     all  tion  for  your  person  and  your  authority, 

papal    interference ;     but    how    we  What  Catholic  could,  in  our  days,  give 

should  be  so  free,  and  so  great,  while  himself  up  to  the  peaceful  study  of  the 

separated  from  the  ancient  religion,  past,   without  being  troubled  by  the 

is  a  standing  wonder  to  M.  de  Mont-  thought  of  the  dangers  and  trials  by 

alembert.     With   a  faith  too  strong  '^hich  the  Holy  See  is  at  present  as- 

to   be  atiected  by  any  practical  in-  sailed,  without  desiring  to  offer  up  a 

consistency,  or  Visible  inharmonions  filial  tribute  to  him  m  whom  we  revere, 

result,   and   an  understanding  much  "ot  only  the  minister  of  mfalhbletru^, 

too  clear  to  be  blinded,  even  by  his  .^^  .^^^  ^^«  '™'f  i  hnrurT.™i^^^ 

-  .^L     ,      .                      i'               -^     .,,  faiih,  of  couraize  an i  honour,  snaroefully 

faith    he  IS  a  man  who  never  will  everpowered  by  violence  and  deceit  K 

satisfy  any    parly,  but  who  cannot  ^ 

fail   to  attract  to    himself   the    in-  Strange    conclusion    to    be    thus 

terest  of   all   readers  who  are  not  solemnly  recorded,  not  by  an  ignor- 

extreme  partisans  on  one  side  or  the  ant  believer,  but  by  a  speaker  so 

other.      The    Protestant    Reform  a-  thoroughly  well  informed  and  able 

tion     Societies,     and     Ultramontane  to  judge!     Justice    and    g(XKl  faith, 

brotherhood,   will   alike  eschew   M.  courage  and  honour,  have  been  long 

de  Montakmbert;  but   these  incon-  dissevered    from   the  papal   govern- 

sistencies,  which  do  but  reveal  more  ment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
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of  observers.  Perhaps  a  little  nncon-  bert  will  permit  us  to  contemplate 
scious  inagnanitnity,  and  the  ro-  his  Monks.  We  must  cease  to  pa- 
raantic  impulse  of  double  respect  tronise  these  early  labourers,  pioneers 
and  loyalty  to  the  holder  of  a  fall-  of  civilisation,  as  even  philosophy 
ing  power,  may  have  mingled  with  allows  them  to  be.  When  we  enter 
the  devotion  which  suggested  such  this  world,  upon  the  threshold  of 
a  hommage.  But  a  few  addresses  which  our  author  stands,  we  mast 
like  this  might  almost  make  up  to  consent  to  leave  such  ideas  behind, 
poor  Pope  Pius  for  the  desertion  of  and  follow  upon  the  rugged  track, 
those  more  vulgar  subjects,  whom  with  silent  respect  at  least,  if  not 
hard  everyday  experience  has  dis-  with  devotion.  If  sacrifice  is  the 
abk'd  from  such  a  view  of  ecclesiasti-  essence  of  Ohristianity,  as  one  of  the 
cal  affairs  as  that  taken  by  M.  do  most  popular  of  modern  divines  aa- 
Montalembert ;  and  it  is  not  surpri-  sures  us — if  the  vulgar  idea  of  one 
sing  that  the  little  priestly  court,  so  at*)nement  is  to  be  wiped  out  by  that 
stimulated,  should  hold  out  tena-  of  universal  self-abnegation,  here  is 
ciously  against  all  possibilities,  and  surely  the  perfection  of  that  belief, 
still  believe  in  the  miracle  which  is  to  Here,  on  the  very  entrance  of  this 
save  the  Church.  sombre  existence,  fall  all  the  posses- 
The  work  which  is  thus  inaugu-  sions  most  prized  of  man.  Not 
rated  has  little  more  than  a  begin-  wealth  and  rank  alone,  but  will  and 
ning  in  the  two  handsome  volumes  individuality;  not  only  outside  en- 
now  before  us.  A  history  of  monks  joyments  and  occupations,  but  the 
and  monastic  institutions  from  the  loves  of  life,  the  locks  of  youth,  the 
times  of  Benedict  to  those  of  Ber-  consolations  of  kindred — everything 
nard  is,  in  fact,  from  a  peculiar  point  that  makes  man  or  woman  endurable 
of  view,  a  history  of  the  civilised  to  themselvesT  As  they  approach  to- 
world  in  all  the  early  tumults  and  wards  us  barefoot,  through  heat  and 
gradations  of  progress  which  have  cold,  over  snowy  Alps  and  Eastern 
formed,  in  imftation  of  the  vol-  sands,  from  inaccessible  [solitudes,  or 
canoes  and  convulsions  of  nature,  from  the  midst  of  listening  crowds, 
the  world  that  now  exists.  Extend-  the  grave  retinue  deserves  no  half 
ing  into  every  country  in  Christen-  attention.  M.  de  Montalembert 
dom,  closely  connected  with  all  the  opens  up  to  us  this  long  succession : 
secular  systems  of  government  which  he  throws  a  passing  light  over  the 
have  swayed  men,  popular  instruc-  Eastern  deserts,  in  which  the  idea  •  • 
tors,  consolers,  and  physicians  in  originated,  and  reveals  to  us  the 
some  quarters,  colonists  and  agri-  mountain  gorges  of  Subiaco  and  the 
cultural  apostles  in  others,  there  is  savnge  glades  of  ancient  Gaul,  in 
no  element  in  the  ancient  world  which  it  look  definite  form;  he 
more  important,  more  picturesque  shows  us  how  difference  of  race  ha^ 
and  interesting.  Out  of  a  chaos  of  modified  its  action,  but  how  all  the 
war  and  tumult,  the  very  exaggera-  races  adopted  t^s  extraordinary  no- 
tion of  the  contrast  produced  by  their  velty  of  existence.  In  the  dismal 
ascetic  lives  and  homely  labours  was  times  when  the  old  world  died,  and 
influential  in  re-establishing  the  ba-  before  the  new  world  was  born,  he 
lance  of  nature,  and  their  subsequent  displays  this  new  race  rising  amid 
services  to  religion,  to  literature,  to  slaves  and  barbarians  to  the  help  of 
arr,  to  agriculture,  to  the  intellectual  human  nature.  The  land^jcapa  is 
life  of  man  in  all  its  developments —  full  of  a  strange,  savage  novelty ; 
services  which  have  been  too  much  flashes  of  characteristic  romance 
lost  sight  of  in  those  corruptions  break  into  the  stirring  scene;  and 
which  the  Protestant  imagination  individual  manifestations  of  that 
has  identified  with  the  cloister — can  human  character  which  in  all  its 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not,  varieties  is  always  the  same,  light 
however,  in  this  calmly  historical  up  the  unfathomable  woods  and 
point  of  view  that  M.  de  Montalem-  primitive  wildernesses.    It  is  virgin 
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soil,  60  far  as  the  English  public  is  "  And  Btill  further.    In  attempting 

concerned  ;  and  the  story  is  one  which  to  judge  the  age  in  which  St.  Bernard 

cannot  be  told  in  the  best  and  most  hved,  we  perceive  it  is  impossible  either 

Saphic    manner,   except    as   M.   de  ^^  explain  or  to  eomprehehd  it,  with- 

ontaleinbert  tells  it,  with  a  warm  <>"*^  recogni8in|  it  as  animated  by  the 

and  hearty  belief  in  all  its  marvels  same  breath  which  had  vivified  an  an- 

o«/i  «,:««^i«o   ^^A  ««««».*;^«  ^<*;fa  i,«  tenor  epoch,  of  which  this  was  but  the 

and  miracles,  and  reception  or  its  he-  ,.     *.      j  /  -.ur  i       *• 

.          \                   It  v  tf       *u  •  direct  and  faithful  continuation, 

roes  not  merely  as  men     before  their  „  j^  ^,,^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^          ^.^  ^^ 

age,"   according   to  the   cant  of  the  ^^  ^^e  genius  and  virtue  of  the  moiEk 

day,  but  with  all  the  reverence  and  Bernard,  it  is  because  the  eleventh  cen- 

admiration  due  to  canonised  saints.  tury  had  been  regenerated  and  pene- 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  trated  by  the  virtue  and  the  gennis  of 

since  the  author  of  the  Monks  of  the  the  monk  who  was  called  Gregory  VIL 

West  produced  that  exquisite  mono-  Neither  the   period  nor  the  work  of 

graph  of    Sainte    Elizahethy    which  Bernard  should  be  looked  at  apart  from 

must  always  hold  a  high   place   in  the  salutary  crisis  which  had  prepared 

Christian   poetry.      A    picture  more  ^^^  one  and  made  the  other  possible.    . 

beautiful  and    touching    was  never  •    •   ^"^  «^«"  *^a^  is  "<>*  enough.    Far 

given  to  the  .world.     The  sweetness  from  being  the  founders  of  the  monastic 

Sf  its   absolute    youthful   piety  has  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^7  7"'.^ °1.^^*'"f^  "^^^ 

been    strangely    travestied     in    the  ^^*  P^odncef  by  it,    hke    thousands 

o  •  *^     nn        i        c  VV      tt.       i  more  of    their  contemporaries.     That 

8mnts   Tragedy    of   Mr.   Kmgsley;  institution  had  existed  more  than  five 

and  no  greater  contrast  can  be  ima-  centuries  when  these  great  men  learnt 

gined  than  between  the  self-question-  i,ow  to  draw  from  it  so  marvellous  a 

jng  metaphysical  heroine  of  that  po-  strength.    To  know  its  origin,  to  ap- 

pular  poem  and  lach^e  SaiAte  Eliza-  preciate  its  nature  and  its  services,  it 

heth^  the  sweet,  undoubting,  predes-  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  another  Gre- 

tined    saint,   the    holy   child,    bride,  gory — to  St  Gregory  the   Great,   the 

and  widow — to  her  last  breath  and  first  pope  who  came  from  the  cloister; 

throughout  all  her  sorrows  still  sur-  and  further  still,  to  St^  Benedict,  legia- 

rounded  with  an  inefl&ible   infantine  later  and  patriarch  of  the  Monks  of  the 

perfection — who  beams  upon  us  from    y^^^^ It  would  be  cruel 

the  beautiful  legend  of  M.  de  Monta-  »'.y"«^'^^  *"^  ingratitude  to  pass  by  in 

kmbert.     The  sU)ry  of  Saint  Elim-  ^'i^"^?  {"^^"^^  generations  of  indomit- 

beth,  as  he  himself  explains,  directed  f,^'^   l«hourers,   who  had  cleared  the 

1 .    .?        U4.    A    XL               .'         1  thorns  from  the  souls  of  our  fathers  as 

.his  thoughts  to  the  monastic  ordere  m  ^^ey  cleared  the  soil  of  Christian  Bn- 

general  and  the  ^reat  persons  whom  .^pe,  and  had  left  only  the  labour  of 

they  had  produced  ;  and  among  these  the  reaper  to  Bernard  and  his  contem- 

illustrious  men,  to  Bernard,  the  most  poraries*' 

iUastrious  of  all,  wbose  life   a  larger  s„^,,i,  j^e  origin  of  this  book.    It 

and  I.roader  illustration  of  the  actum  .„^„,,^    ^   ^^^eme    of    continnons 

of   the  Religions    upon    the    world  ,^^„„    ^,,5^^  will  yet  call  for  many 

than  the  sweet  idyll  pf  the  won.an-  ^.„,„^      ^^  promises,  as  the  diinai 

saint,  ho  had  accordingly  resolved  to  „f  ^j,  ^,,'53  ^^^^^  3^^  historic  nar- 

^'^^  rative,  to    be  the  great  companion 

"  But,"    continues  this  explanation,  picture  to  that  tender  and  l-eautifol 

'•in  proceeding  to  study  the  life  of  this  study  of  his  youth  which  the  author 

great  man,  who  was  a  monk,  we  find  j^oks  back  to  fondly,  and  which  few 

that  the  popes,  the  bishops,  and  the  ^^ox^e,  we  imagine,  could   contem- 

s«nt8,  who  were  then  the  honour  and  i^^^  ^MhoMi  giving  it   a    place  in 

bulwaik  of  Christjan  society,  came,  hke  ,^^.^  ^               g^^  ^     ^^  ^/^^  ^^ 

mm,  nil,  or  nearly  all,  from  the  mo-    ^  ,       .         :     ^     *  .u  i.        .     •*. 

nastic  orders,     Wliat  ^ere  they,  then,  ^'iP^^^^r^  ^^'"''^  "V^""*  W?'^ 

those   monks?     Whence    came    lUey?  ^'^^^^ J'f*' .^^  a   great  monk,"   by 

And  what  had  they  done  to  bring  them  ^"^ch  M.  de  Montalembert  desires  to 

to  so  high  a  place  in  the  destinies  of  the  contribute  "to  the   rehabilitation  of 

world?     It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  the     monjistic     orders."      The     vol- 

resolve  these  questions.  umes    now   before   us  are    but   the 
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very  preface  to  this  conclnsion.    In  and    conciliates    the    observer  with 
the  general  rage   for   rehabilitation  the  skill  of  his  fence  and  the  trans- 
which  has    domesticated   the  word  parent    simplicity    of   his    artifices, 
among  ns,  nobody  has  taken  so  wide  cannot  be  more  than  indicated  by 
a  field   or   found   so  picturesque    a  such   quotations    as    our  space  will 
subject.     We  presume  there  are  but  afibrd.  .  It  is  the  impassioned   apo- 
very   few   people  in    England   who  logy  of  a  speaker   confident  of   his 
will   be  qualified    to  dispute  M.   de  subject,   not    timid,  or  feeling  any 
Montalembert's  decisions   as   to  the  need  to  adopt  a  cautious  defensive 
action  of  the  monks   upon  the  Me-  style  of  operations ;  on  the  contrary, 
rovingian    courts,    or    their    power  taking  the  highest  ground,  and  quite 
over  the  mixed  races  of   Prankish  convinced  (however  his  readers  may 
Gauls.     And  the  share  they  had  in  be)  of    his    own   judicial    calmness 
forming  Christendom — not  to  speak  and   absence  of  bias;   breaking  into 
of  their   important   aid  in  evolving  solemn  rebukes  with  the  dignity  of 
the  idea  of  the  Grande  Nation  out  a  Brutus  when  the  occasion  requires; 
of  that  savage  junction  of  the  con-  and    turning    from    that    mournful 
quered    and    the    conquerors — told,  necessity  with    additional    relish  to 
not  in  abstract    march  of    history,  seize  upon   the  admiring  opponent, 
but,  like  every  primitive  narrative,  and,  with  a  hand   upon  his  throat, 
in  individual  lives,  grows  into  a  tale  demand,    ^^  What    do    you    dare  to 
full  of    interest    and    adventure — a  say  against  them?''      In  a  pastoral 
story  rich  with  incident  and  variety,  and  idjllic  strain,  he  tells  us  of  the 
and  in  which   the  most  rigid  Pro-  friendsliips  of  the  cloister,  the  peace, 
testant    may  forgive    the  object    of  the  happiness,   the    meditative  per- 
the  narrative    for    the  sake  of   the  feet  life,  enlivened  even   by  gaiety, 
knowledge  so  pleasantly  conveyed.  the  hilaritas  of  monkish  chronicles, 
It  is  not,  however,  in  tlie  nature  which    the  Anselms    and   Bernards 
of  a  Prench  historian,  however  gift-  found  in  that  refuge  from  the  world ; 
ed   or  judicious,   to    fall    upon    his  and    anon   thunders  forth   the  ana- 
work    straightway  without    further  themas    of    his    heart    against    the 
preamble.      The  Monks  of  the  West  *' civilised  Vandals"    (and   let  them 
does  not  depart  from  the  established  be    anathema  I)    who    have    turned 
precedent  of  Gallic  history.     A  long  Clairvaux  and   Cluny  into  a  prison 
and      eloquent     introduction,     very  and  a  stable,  and  who  repair  their 
brilliant  as  a  piece  of  writing,  and  roads    with    broken     capitals    and 
sometimes  highly  original  and  amus-  columns    from    the    nearest  abbey, 
ing   as  an  argument,   interposes  be-  M.     de    Montalembert's    grief    and 
tween  the  reader  and  the  tale.    This  anger  on  this  point  may  be  in  some 
introduction   is,   in    one  sense,    the  degree   consolatory  to    the   souls  of 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  Englishmen,  or  even  of  Scotchmen, 
In  it  we  have  the  writer  himself  at  sons  of  the  iconoclasts.     It  appears 
the   bar,  pleading  with  an  intensity  that  we  are    not    the  only  or  the 
of  conviction  and  earnestness,  rare  worst    desecrators    of    places    once 
enough   in  forensic  ezhiUitions,    for  sacred.    Me  "has  been  denied   ad- 
the  clients  whose  cause  he  has  taken  mittance  at  the  gate  of  the  Ohar- 
in  hand.     His  partisanship,  eloquent  treuse  of  Seville  by  a  Belgian  Van- 
and   fervent;    his  anxious  attempts  dal,  who  had  built  therein  a  china 
at  impartiality ;  the  skill  with  which  maimfactory.     He  has  found  swine 
he  turns  upon   all   imaginary  objeo-  installed    by   German  Lutherans  in 
tors;    and    the   naive  application  of  the    cells    of    Nothgottes,    and    by 
the  arguvientum  ad  hominem  with  French  Catholics   under  the  admir- 
which   he  silences    his    adversaries,  able    sculptures    of    the  cloister    of 
make  this  special  pleading  as  char-  Cadouin.'^      Prom  this  indignant  la- 
acteristic  as  it  is  brilliant.     The  way  menUition,    it    would    appear    that 
in  which    he    flashes    his    dazzling  things  are  not  much  better  managed 
sword  over  those  cowled  heads,  de-  on    the    Continent    than    they  are 
fies  accusations,  turns  aside  blows,  with  ourselves    in    respect    to  the 
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ns  that,  after  all,  there  are  worse  printed  in  red  ink.     Some    go    at 

parsuits  in  the  world    than    book-  flowered    capitals,  others   at    broad 

hnntipg.  margins.    These  have  «11  a  certain 

Perhaps,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  amount    of    magnificence   in    their 

a  good  practical  distinction  in  the  tastes ;    but  there  are  others  again 

class  of  persons  we  are  dealing  with,  whose  priceless  collections  are  like 

to  divide  them  into  private  prowlers,  the    stock-in-trade    of  a   wholesale 

and    auction  -  hunters.      There    are  ballad  -  singer,    consisting   of    ohap- 

many    other    modes    of    classifying  books,  as  they  are  termed — the  ar- 

them,  but  none  so  general.      They  tides  dealt  in  by  pedlars  and  semi- 

naight  be  classified  by  the  different  mendicants  for  the  past  century  or 

sizes  of  books  they  affect — as  folios,  two.     Some  affect  ooUectioils  relat- 

quartos,  octavos,  and   duodecimos—  ing  to  the    drama,   and   lay   great 

but  this  would  be  neither  an  expres-  store  by  heaps  of  play-bills  arranged 

sive  nor    a    dignified    classification,  in  volumes,  and  bound,  perhiq)8,  in 

In  enumerating  the   various   orders  costly  russia.     Of  a  more  dignified 

to  which  Fitzpatrick  Smart  did  not  grade  are  perhaps  those  who  have 

belong,   we    have    mentioned  many  lent  themselves  to  the  collection  of 

of   the  species,   but  a  great    many  the  theses  on  which  aspirants  after 

more   might  be  added.     Some  col-  university  honours  held    their    dis- 

lectors      lay    themselves     out     for  putations  or  impugnments.     Some- 

velluin  -  printed     volumes      almost  times  out  of  a  great  mass  of  rubbish 

solely.      There  are    such    not    only  of   this  kind  the  youthful   produe- 

among  very  old   books,  but  among  tion  of  some  man   who  has  afker- 

very  new ;  for  of  a  certain  class  of  >vards  become  great  turns  up.     Of 

modern  books  it  frequently  happens  these    theses    and    similar   tracts    a 

that  a  copy  or  two  is   printe<l  on  German,   Count    Dietrich,    collected 

vellum,   to    catch    the    class   whose  some  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 

weakness  takes  that  direction.  which  are  now  in  this  countr}*. 

It  may  be  cited  as  a  signal  in-  Collectors  there  have  been,  not 
stance  of  the  freaks  of  book-collect-  unimportant  for  number  and  zeal, 
ing,  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  whose  mission  it  is  to  purchase 
Davoust,  the  rough  soldier,  who  by  books  marked  by  peculiar  mistakes 
his  cool  cournge  rose  from  the  posi-  or  errors  of  the  press.  Several  edi- 
tion of  sergeant  to  be  Prince  of  Eck-  tions  of  the  Scriptures  are  valuable 
muhl,  had  a  vellum  library — but  for  blunders  which  do  not  contri- 
so  it  was.  It  was  sold  in  London  bute  to  edification  in  the  perusal; 
for  about  £1400.  "The  crown  and  many  a  witticism  has  been 
octavos,"  says  Dibdin,  "especially  launched  at  the  test  which  distin- 
of  ancient  classics,  and  a  few  favour-  guishes  the  genuine  Elzevir  edi- 
ite  English  authors,  brought  from  tion  of  Cmar  from  the  spurious 
four  to  six  guineas.  The  first  vir-  imitations  of  it — viz.,  an  error  in 
tually  solid  article  of  any  import-  the  paging.  A  collection  of  errors 
ance,  or  rather  of  the  greatest  im-  of  the  press,  old  and  new,  would  be 
portance,  in  the  whole  collection,  a  volume  full  of  ludicrous  coinoi* 
was  tlie  matchle.*s  Didot  Horace  of  deuces ;  for,  generally,  a  resemblance 
1799,  folio,  containing  the  original  in  sound,  carrying  with  it  a  ludi- 
drawings,  from  which  the  exquisite  crous  incongruity  of  meaning,  has 
copperplate  vignettes  were  executed,  been  the  cause  of  the  slips.  There 
This  was  purchased  by  the  gallant  liave  been  cruel  instances  of  printers' 
Mr.  George  llibhers  for  £140.  Nor  blunders  in  our  own  days,  like  the 
was  it  in  any  respect  an  extravagant  fate  of  the  youthful  poetess  in  the 
or  even  <lear  purchase."  Fudge  family : — 

Some    collectors    may    be    styled 

Rubricis^    being    influenced    by    a  •*  "^^^iv  J    tnikcd    of  the    dewdrop*    on 

sacred  rage  for   books    Laving    the  ^.  pr&^"»lSi„,«,    a-t^My. 
contents    and    margmal    reterences  blown  noses.''  ^ 
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• 
A  solid  scholar  there  was,  who,  people,  destitute  of  the  organ  of 
had  he  been  called  to  his  acoount  veneration,  thonghtlessly  asked  him 
at  a  certain  advanced  period  of  his  about  the  last  new  popular  work,  as 
career,  might  have  challenged  all  if  it  were  something  that  he  had 
the  world  to  say  that  he  had  ever  read  or  even  heard  of,  and  even 
used  a  false  quantity  or  committed  went  so  far  in  their  contumelious 
an  anomaly  in  syntax,  or  misspelt  a  disrespect  as  to  speak  to  him  about 
foreign  name,  or  blundered  in  a  the  productions  of  a  certain  Charles 
quotation  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  Dickens.  The  "Canadian  vessel," 
classic — to  misquote  an  English  however,  was  a  more  serious  dis- 
author  is  a  far  lighter  crime,  but  aster,  and  was  treated  accordingly, 
even  to  this  he  could  have  pleaded  A  charitable  friend  broke  his  cala- 
not  guilty.  He  never  made  a  mis-  mity  to  the  author .  at  a  judicious 
take  in  a  date,  nor  left  out  a  word  moment,  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
in  copying  the  title-page  of  a  vo-  covering  it  himself  at  an  unsuitable 
lume;  nor  did  he  ever,  in  affording  time,  with  results  the  full  extent  of 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  its  con-  which  no  one  could  foresee.  It  was 
tents,  mistake  the  number  of  pages  an  affair  of  much  anxiety  among 
devoted  to  one  head.  As  to  the  his  friends,  who  made  frequent  in- 
higher  literary  virtues  too,  his  sen-  quiries  as  to  how  he  bore  himself 
tences  were  all  carefully  balanced  in  his  affliction,  and  what  con- 
in  a  pair  of  logical  and  rhetorical  tinned  to  be  the  condition  of  his 
scales  of  the  most  sensitive  kind ;  health,  and  especially  of  his  spirits, 
and  he  never  perpetrated  the  atro-  And  although  he  was  a  confirmed 
city  of  ending  a  sentence  with  a  book-hunter,  and  not  unconscious 
monosyllable,  or  using  the  same  of  the  merits  of  the  peculiar  class 
word  twice  within  the  same  five  .  of  books  now  under  consideration,  it 
lines,  choosing  always  some  judi-  may  be  feared  that  it  was  no  conso- 
cious  method  of  circumlocution  to  lation  to  him  to  reflect  that,  some 
obviate  reiteration.  Poor  maul  in  century  or  so  hence,  his  books  and 
the  pride  of  his  unspotted  purity,  he  himself  would  be  known  only  by 
little  knew  what  a  humiliation  fate  the  curious  blunder  which  made 
ha'l  prepared  for  him.  It  happened  one  of  them  worth  the  notice  of  the 
to  him  to  have  to  state  how  Theo-  book-fanciers. 

dore  Beza,  or  some  contemporary  of  An  old    accident    occurred    to  a 

his,  went  to  sea  in  a  Candian  vessel,  book    lately    published,    called    The 

This  statement,  at  the  last  moment,  Men  of  the    Times,      It  sometimes 

when  the  sheet  was  going  through  happens    in    a    printing-office    that 

the  press,  caught  the  eye  of  an  in-  some  of  the  types,  perhaps  a  printed 

telligent    and    judicious    corrector,  line  or  two,  fall  out  of  the  forme, 

more  Cfmversant  with  shipping-lists  Those  in  whose  hands  the  accident 

than  with  the  literature  of  the  six-  happens,  generally  try  to  put  things 

tecnth    century,    who    saw    clearly  to  rights  as  well  as  they  can,  and 

what   had    been    meant,    and   took  may  be  very  successful  in  restoring 

upon  himself,  Uke  a  man  who  hated  appearances  with  the  most  deplor- 

all  pottering  nonsense,  to  make  the  able  results  to  the  sense.    It  hap- 

necessary    correction    without    con-  pcned  thus  in  the  instance  we  refer 

suiting    the    author.       The    conse-  to.     A  few  lines  dropping  out  of  the 

quence  was,  that  people  read  with  "Life  of  Robert  Owen,''  the  paral- 

some  surprise,  under  the  authority  lelogram  Communist,   were  hustled, 

of    the    paragon  of    accuracy,   that  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  into  the 

Theodore  Beza  had  gone  to  sea  in  a  biography  of  his  closest  alphabetical 

Canadian  vessel.       The    victim    of  neighbour — "  Oxford,     Bishop    of." 

this  calamity  had  undergone  minor  The  consequence  is,  that  the  article 

literary  trials,  which  he  had  borne  begins  as  follows : — 

with   philosophical   equanimity;   as,  "Oxford,     the      Right     Reverend 

for     instance,    when     inconsiderate  Samuel  Wilbebfqbce,  Bishop  of,  was 
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There  are,  however,  many  readers  manful,  more  potent  .  .  .  Worthy  peo- 
to  whom  the  suppressed  sighs  of  the  ple»  relying  upon  a  roaster  who  under- 
disappointed  patriot,  bursting  oat  here  took  to  defend  all  by  silencing  or  en- 
ai!d  there  tiirough  the  veil  of  an  ar-  chaining  their  adversaries,  were  not  to 
gument  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  ^®  ^^^^  *^^^®  •  •  •  This  ancient  world 
region  of  contemporary  politics,  will  "^I^  bristling  with  liberty.  The  spiiit 
be  still  more  interesting.  These  are  of  resistance,  the  sentinaent  of  individual 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  that  chapter  of  "?^^  penetrated  it  enUrely ;  and  it  is 
!.:«  T  ♦-^  3  »•  u-  1,  \r  J  Ar  X  this  which  always  and  everywhere  con- 
his  Introduction  which  M.  deMonto-  ^.j,^^^  t,,^  essence  of  fre^om.    That 

Ir.!,^^T^^"^''^^^^^  f?T/*''^f^^^  freedom  had  established  every  where  a 
Middle  Ages,  and  m  which  he  defends  system  of  counterpoise  and  restraint 
the  ages  of  faith  against  their  blind  which  rendered  all  prolonged  despotism 
admirers  as  well  as  their  assailants,  absolutely  impossible,  .  .  .  Further,  our 
and  especially  against  those  who  make  proud  ancestors  ignored  the  very  idea 
their  example  an  excuse  for  modern  of  that  unlimited  power  of  the  State 
despotism.  Justice,  he  acknowledges,  which  is  now  so  ardently  appealed  to, 
has  already  been  largely  done  to  that  or  easily  accepted  everywhere.  What 
once  contemned  but  now  exalted  pe-  ^*^e  been  called  '  the  necessary  evils  of 
riod  ;  but  ''  the  result  is  already  com-  unlimited  monarchy '  were  nowhere  re- 
promised  by  that  disastrous  fickleness  cognised  among  them.  Since  then,  the 
which  belongs  to  the  French  charac-  "n'ty  and  absolute  independence  of  sov^ 
ter,  and  which  extends  even  into  the  f^^^"  power  have  replaced  in  the  world 
sphere  of  religion."  liberty.  The  bette?  to  attain  anS  secure 
"  Men  have  passed  from  one  excess  to  equality,  we  have  applied  ourselves  to 
another,  from  a  contempt  founded  upon  the  work  of  suppressing  all  little  states 
ignorance  to  a  blind,  exclusive,  and  no  and  local  existence,  of  breaking  every 
lees  ignorant  admiration.  They  have  link  which  unites  us  to  ancient  free- 
made  an  imaginary //loyena^c,  in  which  dom.  All  connection  has  been  cast  aside 
they  have  placed  the  ideal  of  those  with  the  traditions  of  dignity  and  right 
daring  theories  and  retrograde  passions  which  she  has  produced.  A  dead  level 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  has  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  progress, 
the  downfalls  and  recantations  of  our  and  identity  of  yoke  as  a  guarantee, 
last  time!?.  The  school  of  literature  It  has  been  said  in  so  many  words,  that 
which  has  launched  a  decree  of  proscrip-  the  triumph  of  the  despotism  of  one  is 
tion  against  the  great  works  of  classic  better  than  the  maintenance  of  the  liber- 
antiquity,  comes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ty  of  manj.  People  will  put  up  with 
that  school  of  politics  which  has  returned  a  master  m  order  to  have  no  chiefis; 
with  a  desperate  confidence  towards  and  have  voted  the  death  of  right^ 
force,  as  the  best  ally  of  faith,  which  has  in  fear  of  aiding  the  resurrection  of 
placed  religion  and  society  under  that  privilege.  They  have  succeeded ;  an 
numiliating  guardianship,  and  which  equality  like  that  of  China  has  been 
takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  crushing  attained;  and  we  know  too  well  what 
human  conscience  and  human  dignity  price  must  be  paid  for  that  acquisition, 
under  strange  and  insupportable  pre-  and  how  much  honour  and  liberty  it 
tensions  Disdaining  the  reality  of  facts,  leaves  behind  to  the  nations  which  have 
and  of  all  the  authentic  monuments  of  yielded  to  its  sway.  Receperunt  merce- 
the  past,  both  take  delight  in  seeking  dem  suam,  vnni  vanam,  God  forbid, 
weapons  against  the  rights  of  reason  and  despite  the  appearances  and  melancholy 
of  freedom  in  recollections  of  those  mid-  teachings  of  this  actual  time — God  for- 
dle  ages  which  our  own  imagination  has  bid  that  we  should  assert  equality  to  be 

falsified The  error  common   to  incompatible  with   liberty;  but  up  to 

both   admirers   and   detractors   of  the  the   present  time    the   act   of  making 

middle  age*  consists  in  seeing  there  the  them  live  and  last  together  has  not  been 

reign  and  triumph  of  theocracy.   It  was,  discovered  in  any  of  the  great  countries 

they  tell  us,  a  time  distinguished  for  of  the   European  continent.  ...  I  do 

ever  by  human  impotence,  and  by  the  not  think    tnat    I    ignore   either  the 

glorious  dictatorship  of  the  Church.     I  rights  or  necessities  of  my  time.     I  ac- 

deny  the  <lictatorship,  and  I  still  more  cept  without  reserve  and  regret  the  so- 

strongly  d.Miy  the   numan   impotence,  cial  condition  which  is  the  product  of 

Humanity  was  never  more  fertile,  more  the  French  Revolution,  and  which,  un- 
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der  the  name  of  democracy,  reigns,  and  still  remind  him  how,  in  more  stir- 
will  reign  more  and  more  in  the  modern  ring  scenes,  and  with  other  labours, 
world.  I  hail  with  joy  that  inestimable  he  and  his  fathers  have  served  their 
advantage  of  equality  before  the  law,  country,  the  champion  of  the  monasillc 
which  18  a  thousand  times  more  precious  ^^^ders  begins  his  laborioQS  task, 
to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victors,  Havinff  already  followed  M  de 
provided  hypocrisy  does  not  confiscate  -kr  *.  i  u  i.i  i  v  r  ' 
It  to  the  profit  of  the  strongest  When  Montalembert's  example  by  hnger- 
political  freedom,  under  the  sole  form  '°^  ?^«r  this  Introduction,  we  Will 
which  it  can  wear  in  our  country,  reign-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  readers  further  from 
ed  among  us,  and  seemed  likely  to  the  real  subject  of  the  book  by  en- 
spread  through  Europe,  I  loyally  served  tering  into  the  prelude  which  still 
and  practised  it,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven  1  remains.  This  second  introduction 
never  feared  its  reign  for  the  truth.  K  consists  of  a  picturesque  panoranodc 
that  freedom  should  ever  reappear,  far  view  of  the  earliest  institutions  of 
from  feeling  alarm,  I  should  bless  its  monkhood,  from  the  time  when  An- 
return.  The  powers  of  the  day  teach  us  thony  and  Paul  betook  themselves 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  democracy,  to  the  desert,  and  filled  the  eastern 
which  18  the  inevitable  law  of  the  New  wildernesses  with  early  prodigies  of 
World,  and  that  this  can  only  hve  and  ^  ^^j^j^  ^^  ^^^     ^  naked,  austere,  and 

rtr^efrCVrrr^^^^^^  unadomed,  as'  the  plaice  of  Iheir 
themselves.  And  even  if  the/are  right,  7^1«ntary  banishment.  Asceticisna 
let  us  entreatdemocracynot  to  benumb  ^^  always  been  contagious,  and 
and  enervate  democratic  nations,  not  to  seems  to  possess  a  charm  almost  as 
render  them  incapable  of  self-govern-  Strong  as  its  antagonist  vice  in  oer- 
ment,  self-defence,  and  self-respect,  tain  corrupt  stages  of  society.  No 
Let  us  hope  that,  after  having  bowed  society  could  be  more  corrupt  than 
down  every  head,  she  may  know  better  that  of  ancient  Rome,  then  crumb- 
than  to  enslave  every  heart."  ling  into  dust  and  ruin;  and  as  the 
These  "  broken  lights"  of  the  best  world  trundled  heavily  downwards 
and  highest  independent  thought  in  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy  and  de- 
France  are  pathetic  in  their  reserve,  gradation,  from  which  only  the 
and  melancholy  in  their  dignified  sharpest  crisis  could  revive  it,  hosts 
cautiousness.  However  well  we  may  of  disgusted  souls,  sick  of  the  cor- 
be  aware  of  the  restrictions  imposed  ruption  round  them,  thronged  to 
by  an  absolute  government,  it  is  only  the  burning  sands  of  the  Thebaid, 
in  some  such  demonstration  as  the  to  find  purity  and  wholesome  life 
above  that  a  people  so  fully  licensed  in  contact  with  the  modest  facts  of 
to  say  forth  all  the  wisdom  or  folly  nature,  in  solitude  and  prayer.  From 
that  is  in  them  as  we  are,  can  really  that  wild  retreat,  from  the  caves  and 
appreciate  the  bonds  of  iron  which  mountain  cells,  unadorned  by  any 
confine  the  steps  of  others.  Let  us  romantic  graces,  great  figures  rise  to 
follow  M.  de  Montalembert  as  he  vivify  the  savage  landscape.  Anthony 
turns  aside  proudly  silent  from  that  himself,  a  father  of  the  faithful ;  great 
political  platform  which  has  no  place  Athanasius  seeking  refuge  from  that 
for  such  as  he,  and  hastens  to  his  world  against  which  he  stood  so 
solitude  under  the  shades  of  Jura,  boldly;  wise  Basil,  the  earliest  law- 
whero  "  the  august  resuscitated  maker  of  the  great  fraternity ;  Gre- 
forms  of  the  glorious  and  unappre-  gory  of  Nazianzus ;  John  Ohrysos- 
ciated  Past"  adjure  him,  in  a  voice  torn; — names  under  which  the  pages 
noble  and  plaintive,  to  avenge  their  glow.  From  the  Thebaid  set  ont 
memory.  "  No  apology,  no  pane-  that  silent  savage-heroic  martyr  the 
gyric,"  say  the  saintly  ghosts — *'  a  monk  Telemachus,  who,  leaving 
simple  and  exact  tale:  the  truth,  the  depths  of  his  desert  when  be 
and  nothing  but  the  truth— -justice,  heard  the  proclamation  of  public 
nothing  but  justice.  Let  this  be  our  games  to  be  held  at  Rome,  made 
sole  revenge!"  And  under  this  in-  his  lonely  stubborn  way  up  to  that 
spiration,  stifling  the  sigh  that  will  declining  capital  of  the  world,  burst 
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throngh    the    crowds    of   the   Ooli-  minate    mess    the    fish    and    herbs 
seani,  threw    himself   between  the  and  roots  which  had  been  prepared 
fidadiators,   and   died    on    that    me-  for  their   dinner,  and  by  that  last 
ftorable  arena,  where,  thanks  to  a  aggravation  wore  out  the  patience 
dumb  protest  so  solemn  and  awful,  of  the  self-denjing  heroes,  the  still 
gladiator     never     struggled     again,  irregular  and  unconnected   hands  of 
Softer  figures,  veiled  and  shadowy,  monasticism     increase    and    gather, 
glide  over  the  arid  wastes :  Pelagia :  In   that   life  of   innocence  restored, 
Magdalenes,    of    beauty    such    that  M.  de  Montalerabert  delights  to  re- 
even  monkish  eyes  dwell  on  it  wist-  cord  how  the  original  curse  light- 
fully  with  human  pity  for  its  degra-  ened    and    the    lower    creation    re- 
dation,    and    rejoice  over  its    peni-  turned   to  its  allegiance.    A  raven, 
tence;   and  stoic  Euphrosynes,   dis-  more     provident     and     considerate 
gnising  themselves  from  the  pursuit  than   that  of    Elijah,  brought  Panl 
of  their  friends,  lest  the  veil  should  the  hermit  a    Jialflosf  every  day, 
not  sufiice,  in  cowl  and  frock.    Such  but  took  care  to  provide  a  whole  one 
are  the  monastic   precursors  in  the  when  Anthony  visited   his  brother- 
East.      In    the  West,    the    prelude  saint.    A  monk,  crossing  the  desert, 
swells  •  into    more    recognisable   re-  peaceably   offered  dates    to    a  lion 
gions.     Jerome,   with    a    crowd    of  whom  he  met  by  the  way,  and  the 
patrician  disciples    bearing  the  no-  ionocent    fare    was    accepted    with 
blest  names  in  Rome,  occupies  the  equal  friendliness ;    while,  in  a  later 
foreground,    leading    back    to    the  chapter  of    the    wonderful   history, 
cradle     of     Christianity    a    saintly  stags    present    themselves    for    the 
emigration;    and    at    Milan,   in   the  service  of    the    primitive    monkish 
Lombard     plains,    where    Ambrose  plough,  and  wolves  and  bears   be- 
chants    his    immortal    hymn,  rises  came  the  purveyors  of  the  solitaries. 
Augustine  with   his    Confessions,  to  The  very  frogs,  who  had  unhappily 
whom   an  African    soldier-copntry-  disturbed    the    meditations    of    the 
man  tells  that  strange  tale  of  what  Breton  saint  Herve,  committed  uni- 
happened  in  the  garden  at  Treves,  versal    suicide    when    they  became 
waking    unawares     the    slumbering  aware    of    the    distressing   incoDve- 
heart  of   the  future  Father  of  the  nience  of  their  presence.     The  thing 
Church ;   and  knightly  Martin,  like  which  we  call  miracle  was.  a  law  of 
a    true    soldier    hating  all    wanton  nature    in    those    days — everything 
bloodshed,  even  of  heretics,  but  re-  gave  way  to  the  security  and  even 
morseless  to  the  Druid    groves  and  convenience    of     the     beloved     of 
Pagan    temples.     Worthy  predeces-  heaven.    Before  them  brigands  and 
sors,  of  whom  any  community  might  wild    beasts    alike  yielded   up  their 
well  boast  themselves.     M.  de  Mont-  old  domain.     Such  a  visible  suzerain- 
alembert  traces  the  finks  of  succes-  ship  must  have  made  up  for  a  few 
eion    with    a    light    and     graceful  earthly    losses ;    and    compensation 
touch  :      he    presents    these    early  for  many  mortifications  must  have 
leaders,  one  by  one,    in   solitary  or  lain  in  that  power  of   confounding 
congregated   figures,  spreading  over  their     persecutors,     and     changing 
the      tumultuous  «  continents,      and  scorn    into  awe,  which  always  at- 
handing  down   to   later    generations  tended  the  saints    at    the  crisis  of 
the  traditions  of   a  life  which   was  their  fate.     We  do  not  doubt  that, 
not  of  this  world.    From  Jerusalem  for  a  recompense  so  wonderful,  even 
and  E^ypt,  from  Milau  and  Treves,  for  a  cJiance  of  making  a  miracu- 
from  Lerins,  where   an  isle  of  ser-  lous  vindication  of    themselves  be- 
pents  grew  into  a  garden  of  flowers  fore  they  died,   and    overwhelming 
at  the   touch  of  the  saintly  colony,  their  enemies  with  confusion,  there 
and  from    inaccessible  Alpine   Con-  are  few  men,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
dat,   where    savage  Lupicin,   rudely  century,   who  would    not    risk    the 
scornful   of    the   daintiness   of    Ijie  hardships  of  the  desert, 
brethren,  threw    into    one   indiscri-  It    was,     however,     only    when 
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Benedict  put  the  stray  banda  of  accommodation.  That  sacred  cave 
monasticism  into  shape  and  form,  and  thicket  is  now  enclosed  within 
by  establishing  the  rule  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Sagro  Speoo 
bound  them  together,  that  the  new  near  Subiaco.  But,  illustrious  as  Be 
order  became  visibly  influential  has  made  the  place,  Benedict,  out 
upon  the  world.  M.  de  Montalem-  of  regard  for  the  souls  of  his 
bert  sets  forth  its  organisation  and  children,  who  were  subject  to  all 
the  real  beginning  of  its  career  by  kinds  of  temptations  and  assaults 
means  of  the  three  great  personages  from  his  enemies,  left  his  earliest 
who  occupy  his  second  volume,  retirement  to  build  the  famous 
Benedict,  Columbanus,  and  Gre-  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  where 
gory  the  Great — two  of  them  the  he  organised  the  great  community 
founders  of  orders,  the  third,  one  of  which  afterwards  bore  his  name, 
those  great  popes  who  made  the  There  he  laboured  at  the  head  of 
papacy,  and  to  whom  England  in  bis  monks,  building  the  convent, 
particular  is  said  to  owe  a  special  cultivating  the  ground,  and  driving 
gratitude.  out  such   remains    of   paganism    as 

The  first  of  these  eminent  monks  were  still  in  the  country ;  and  un- 
is  Benedict,  founder  of  the  great  awares,  without  making  any  pre- 
Benedictine  order,  a  noble  Roman  tence  to  authority  over  them,  be- 
of  the  darkest  times  of  Rome.  Bom  came  the  protector  and  tutelary 
at  a  period  when  little  comfort  in  saint  of  the  peasant  population 
his  country  could  have  been  possible  round.  Indoors,  he  laid  the  yoke 
to  one  of  that  race,  the  young  of  monastic  discipline,  judicious 
patrician,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  but  inexorable,  upon  noble  and 
the  example  of  others  of  his  noble  plebeian,  Goth  and  Roman,  alike, 
house  who  had  followed  Jerome  to  and  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
the  east,  fled  from  the  world  and  strangely-varied  crowd  around  him 
his  own  great  prospects  into  the  to  all  the  personal  help  and  succour 
gorges  of  the  Sabine  hills ;  and  which,  in  such  a  state  of  public 
finding,  upon  an  almost  inacces-  aflfairs,  were  doubly  necessary.  The 
sible  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  convent  became  the  medium  of 
Anio,  a  little  cave  into  which  the  every  kind  .of  help  and  charity, 
sun  never  fhone,  took  up  his  ha-  We  quote  the  following  instance  of 
bitation  there.  His  dwelling  was  the  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Benedict, 
known  to  none  except  to  another  not  for  the  miracle,  in  which  many 
anchorite  called  Romanus,  who  kept  a  lesser  saint  could  match  him, 
the  young  hermit  in  existence  by  but  for  the  noble  primitive  appear- 
conveying  to  him  daily,  by  means  ance  which  the  patriarch  himself 
of  a  cord,  which,  When  he  heard  makes  in  the  tale : — 
the  tinkle  of  the  bell  attached  to 

it,  Benedict  drew  up  the  precipice,  '' A  peasant,  distracted  with  grief,  and 
a  portion  of  his  own  meagre  fare,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  dead  body  of  his 
Tem{)tations  troubled  the  lad,  as  son,  came  to  the  monastery  and  demand- 
was  to  be  supposed,  in  that  seclu-  ed  to  see  Father  Benedict.  When  he 
sion :  the  face  of  his  early  love  was  told  that  Benedict  was  in  the  fields 
haunted  him.  But,  mojt  primitive  ^i^^h  the  brethren,  he  threw  down  his 
medicine  I  "  there  was  near  his  grotto  ^^^^^  ^^^y  before  the  door,  and  in  the 
a  clump  of  thorns  and  briers;  he  transport  of  his  grief  hastened  to  seek 
took  off  the  vestment  of  skins  the  samt.  He  met  him  returning  from 
Which  was  his  only  dress,  and  rolled  ^1' r^^,*"^  *™ w  ? p  ?  T  P^"'*"^ 
himself  among  th^m  till  his  body  ^B^e^eXped^-^^^^^^^ 
was  all  one  wound."  This  counter-  ^^ried  him  awav?'  The  peasant  an- 
irritation  saved  Benedict.  He  be-  swered,  *  He  is  dead,  come  and  raise  him 
came  so  renowned,  that  his  cavern  up.'  Benedict  was  grieved  by  these 
was  surrounded  by  disciples,  and  words,  and  said,  '  Go  home,  my  friend, 
he  was  obliged  to  found  no  less  this  is  not  a  work  for  us ;  this  belongs 
than    twelve    monasteries   for   their    to  the  holy  apostles ;  why  do  you  come 
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to  impose  on  us  ao  tremendous  s 
den?'  Bqt  the  father  penuted, 
■wore,  in  bis  pssaiontte  distress,  that  hi 
would  not  go  till  the  uint  had  rnii 
bia  aon.  Benedict,  Then  lie  arri' 
the  spot  where  the  body  was,  fell 
knees,  and  then  laid  himself  do' 
Elijah  did  in  the  houaa  of  the  widow  of 


monaate^  in  the  valley,  DDder  tbe 
Bhtide  of  Monte  GossIdo;  but  we 
have  no  spAce  for  the  curious  primi- 

idup    ti^g  aceonnt  of  their  annoal  moet- 

■'' "'    ing,   or  even  of  that 


the 


pn)longeil    the   interview    by  pray- 

:hild,and"     |"K  )f    *' 


Boul  Thou  haat 

The  miracle  was  wronght  of 
course,  bnt  prayer  of  BiTiedict 
redeems  it  from  among  common 
prodigies.  There  is  nothing  monk- 
ish, popish,  or  self-coiifiiliiig  in 
these  sublimely  simple  words.  1 

in  Itttiy  during    - 
-^  Benedict's  life. 

There    were,    indeed,  Goths  among 
hi9_  monks,    silently  repairing  with 
patient    spade   the    ravages    which 
themselves  or   the  countrymen   had 
made   on  that  victimised  soil.     One 
of  these   liorce   invaders,  led  up  the    consult 
Steep  ascent   of  Monte  Oassino  by    on  all 
a  poor  labourer,   whose   instinctive    * 
trust  in  the  saint  H^  of  tbe 

in  the  eitreniity  i  irror,  was    '°    s'l 

Btrnuk  powerless  by  the  look  cast 
upon  him  by  Father  Benedict  as  he 
sat  in  the  evening  calm  at  the  door 
of  the  monastery,  and  lifted  his  eyes 
from  bis  book  to  inquire  the  stran- 


menl. 


i^nc  tne  pivern- 

not  dea- 

eleot  of 

^  waa  bound  to 

in  fall  ohapter 

nd  had 

's  as 

\\  Wmw)!}!l.  the  laws. 

regulations  were  etili 
than  the  govemmenL 
a  license  of  softening 
espedal  oases,  bot 
'   of  going   beyond  the   code. 
.    Totila,    Thus  the  novice  knew,  in  their  nt- 
race,  turned    '"ost  severity,  the  details  of  the  lifb 
progress  to    on  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
same  sacred    ^le  was  to  obey  absolutely,  yet  waa 
id  there    himself   to   have    a  voice  in  all  tbe 

l>o  for  him;  and,  prostrating  Qodertakings  which  be  might  be 
the  eain^  wub  raised  commanded  to  eseoute.  He  bim- 
d  blessed  tene-  to  be  abbot  in  his 

way    torn.    It  waa  a  democracy,  while  it 
Among  bis  own    "a*  *  despotism ;  and  the  supreme 
s   power  was  so    sovereign,  as  in  all  wise  faQman  go- 
at his  bidding,  is    vemmenta,  was  not  the  iodividnal, 
J  have  done  what  Peter  him-    but  the  law — not  the  abbot,  bot  the 
t  his  Lord's  mle. 

do-^wulhed  on  the  lake  to   rescue        When  he  bad  thna  efBciently  or- 
Flacidns,  another  brother,  who  had    ganisad    the    vague    monastic   life, 
fallen  in.     But   it  would   be    hard    hitherto    wavering 
upon  trailition  if  it  SS  tain    eastern    codes 

to  transcend   the  traditions,  Benedict's 

Scripture.  ^^Sii  ^'^  sister  was  dead,   and  he  bad 

lastjca,  was  the  superior  of  another    seen  a  consolatory  vuoon,  in  which 


the  kini* 

a  IS 


self;  « 
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the  world  appeared  to  him  as  a  great  tains,  shrink  into  contempt  hefore 
mote  in  one  ray  of  sunshine — emble-  this  delightful  picture  of  an  Irish 
raatic  representation,  says  tradition,  saint  and  gentleman.  His  quar- 
of  the  splendid  future  awaiting  the  rels,  his  arrogance,  his  love,  his 
Benedictine  *order,  which  was  to  pathos,  his  failures  and  successes,  are 
embrace  and  illuminate  the  entire  all  perfectly  national  and  charac- 
univei*se.  He  had  nothing  more  to  teristic  :  they  are  still  more,  they 
wait  for.  **  A  violent  fever  having  are  inimitably  true,  real,  and  life- 
seized  him,  he  caused  himself  to  be  like.  If  he  has  not  the  dignity  of 
carried  into  the  chapel  consecrated  Benedict,  he  has  a  full  vital  force 
to  John  the  Baptist  He  had  before  to  which  Benedict  can  make  no 
ordered  the  tomb  in  which  his  sister  pretension ;  he  does  not  always,  to 
already  slept  to  be  opened.  There,  be  sure,  strike  opponents  dumb :  by 
supported  in  the  arms  of  his  dis-  reason  of  the  most  delightful  rash- 
ciples,  he  received  the  holy  viati-  ness,  temerity,  and  presumption,  on 
cu7n;  then,  placing  himself  at  the  the  contrary,  he  gets  himself  into 
side  of  her  open  grave,  but  at  the  undeniable  scrapes,  out  of  which  he 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  with  his  arms  scrambles  not  without  damage,  and 
extended  towards  heaven,  he  died  has  various  encounters  in  which  he 
standing,  murmuring  a  last  prayer,  does  not  come  off  triumphant.  But 
Died  standing  I  Such  a  glorious  the  narrative  never  flags  while  con- 
death  became  well  that  great  ser-  cerned  with  this  natural,  faulty, 
vant  of  God.-'  brilliant,  Celtic  individual ;  he  has 
In  whimsical  and  piquant  con-  nothing  like  dulness  belonging  to 
trast  to  the  judicious  and  sober  him.  He  flings  himself,  a  penni- 
Benedict,  there  a{)pear3  suddenly,  less  invader,  upon  the  shores  of 
undisguisable  by  the  utmost  graces  Gaul,  and  leaps  into  the  confidence 
of  the  narrative,  too  characteristic  of  the  long-haired  Merovingian 
and  national  to  be  smoothed  down  kings  only  to  rate  them  with  pro- 
into  a  dignified  historical  outline,  phetic  vehemence  for  their  sins  and 
a  new  and  strange  apparition  burst-  shortcomings.  Worse  than  that, 
ing  into  this  cloi.^tered  world.  It  he  enlists  a  flood  of  Gauls  and 
is  a  geimine  live  Irishman  who  Franks  in  his  new  monastery,  with 
breaks  forth,  all  fiery  and  dauntless,  national  obstinacy  tonsures  them 
among  M.  de  Montalembert's  saints,  all  in  the  Irish  fashion,  and  daunt- 
A  saint  himself — do  not  venture  to  lessly  stands  out  against  the  whole 
doubt  it — out  of  that  injured  island  bench  of  bishops,  ready  to  go  to  the 
of  saints,  for  whose  wrongs  French  stake,  had  stakes  been  in  fashion, 
sympathy  is  so  tenderly  excited,  rather  than  celebrate  Easter  on  any 
It  is  true  St.  Columbanus  comes  other  than  the  Irish  anniversary  of 
before  us  with  a  crozier  instead  of  that  great  festival.  After  enlight- 
a  shillelah  in*  his  hand;  but  it  is  ening  and  advising  the  bishops 
wonderful  what  an  amount  of  exe-  with  true  Celtic  humility,  Colum- 
cution  may  be  done  by  the  conse-  banus  'takes  upon  liim  to  counsel 
crated  staff  when  clasped  in  vigor-  the  Pope  himself  on  a  subject,  M. 
ous  Celtic  fingers,  and  flourished  de  Montalembert  admits,  which  he 
round  the  head  of  a  genuine  Irish  knew  nothing  about ;  and  after 
patriot.  We  respect  St.  Benedict  some  piquant  vanities  in  the  way 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts;  but  of  private  quarrels  and  maledic- 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  tion,  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,, 
hail  the  grave  Italian  with  such  a  and  perpetuates  himself  in  a  ruW 
rejoicing  welcome  as  that  which  we  of  the  wildest  ascetic  character, 
bestow  upon  our  fellow-subject,  diversified  by  penances  and  flagel- 
beyond  all  question  the  best  Irish-  lations  over  which  judicious  Benedict 
man  who  has  been  given  to  the  would  have  Hfted  his  pious  hands  in 
world  for  many  a  day.  Hibernian  horror.  It  is  an  amusing  episode 
valet«5,  fox-huntei*s,  and   tipsy  cap-  in  the    old-world    unfamiliar    land- 
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scape.  To  see  this  well-known  figore  ment,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
appear  oat  of  the  savage  antique  that  it  is  fourteen  hundred  years 
forest^?,  courageous,  boastful,  ten-  since  he  stumbled  over  the  Koman 
der — at  one  time  writing  letters  full  remains  in  the  Gaulish  forest,  and 
of  tears  and  the  profoundest  pa-  set  up  his  cross  at  Luxeuil.  His 
thetic  affection,  at  another  going  rule  wiis  as  extreme,  uncompromis- 
off  abruptly  in  the  heat  of  passion  ing,  and  violent  as  his  own  charao- 
from  one  of  his  most  faithful  ter:  prodigious  fasts,  labours,  and 
friends,  pronouncing  by  way  of  penitences,  without  any  latitude  for 
farewell  a  hasty  sentence  only  to  be  individual  weakness — a  self-willed, 
reversed  on  his  deathbed — has  a  arrogant  system  of  mortification  and 
magical  illusive  effect  which  cannot  punisljment,  in  which  silence,  toil, 
be  described.  Perhaps  it  is  with  a  and  hunger  were  enlivened  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  amusing  indi-  conrse  of  flogging  for  the  minntest 
viduality  of  his  hero  that  M.  de  faults — composed  the  code  of  his 
Montalembert  identifies  the  Irland-  administration.  During  his  life- 
ais  so  often  by  that  national  appel-  time  crowds  of  monks  submitted 
lation.  Nobody  can  have  the  themselves  to  this  ascetic  discip- 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject,  line,  as,  indeed,  the  extremities  of 
After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  centu-  monastic  severity  seem  always  to 
ries,  he  stands  as  fresh  and  distinct  have  had  a  morbid  attraction  for 
as  if  he  had  launched  but  yesterday  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  but  the 
from  the  saintly  pugnacious  isle,  influence  did  not  last.  The  broader 
Religious  biography  itself*  could  rule  of  Benedict,  with  its  individnal 
not  deaden  down  the  blithesome  alleviations  and  milder  wisdom,  pre- 
force  of  Columbanus  into  anything  vailed  over  the  momentary  sucoesB 
but  an  Irishman.  He  has  no  saintly  of  the  Celt's  exaggerated  fervour. 
abstractions  in  him.  What  the  his-  The  sons  of  Columbanus  died  out, 
torian  of  the  monks  thought  of  him  and  left  no  second  generation  to 
for  a  subject  we  will  not  venture  succeed  them ;  and  almost  before 
to  imagine.  Ho  has  certainly  not  the  burning  trace  of  his  footsteps 
made  a  model  saint  of  his  restless  had  cooled  out  of  the  startled  coun- 
hero,  but  he  has  made  a  most  recog-  try,  the  Irishman's  attempt  at  law- 
uisable  man.  making  had  fallen  into  forgetfnl- 
A  greater  contrast  than  that  which  ness.  The  austerities  of  the  hot- 
exists  between  the  dignified  seclud-  headed  apostle  who  indemnified 
ed  existence  of  Benedict  and  the  himself  for  mortifications  of  the 
tunmltuous  fighting  life  of  Colum-  body  by  the  most  ungovernable 
banus  could  not  be  imagined.  .  Awe  freedom  of  temper  and  spirit)  oonld 
and  reverence  were  not  the  senti-  never  have  been  practicable,  for  the 
ments  inspired  by  the  Celtic  saint,  guidance  of  any  great  body  of  men. 
He  was  the  object  of  devoted  affec-  We  are  reminded  of  the  plaintive 
tion  and  unrelenting  rage,  as  be-  remonstrance  of  a  still  earlier  band 
came  his  daring,  arrogant,  impul-  of  Gaulish  monks,  whom  their  leader 
sive  character.  It  is  a  changed  attempted  to  maintain,  like  the  her- 
atraosphere  from  that  rural  moun-  mits  of  the  Thebaid,  on  boiled  herbs 
tain  air  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  and  barley  loaves — ^a  regimen  to 
very  Goths  fall  on  their  knees  be-  which  their  European  stomachs  ob- 
fore  the  patrician  monk  at  his  con-  jected  loudly.  "  Fasting  is  the  food 
vent  door.  Amid  the  savage  poli-  of  angels,"  said  the  abbot,  in  the 
tics  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the  words  of  Athanasius.  "But,"  an- 
figure  ( f  the  Irlandais  plunges  out  swered  the  monks,  with  inimitable 
and  in  through  the  din  and  confusion  prosaic  pathos,  ^4t  is  ridiculons  and 
in  congenial  restlessness.  To  hear  cruel  to  attempt  to  make  ns  live 
him  dt-fying,  denouncing,  threaten-  like  angels:  we  are  not  angels;  we 
ing,  haranguing,  keeping  every-  are  only  Gauls."  An  unanswerable 
thing  round  him  in  a  perpetual  fer-  argument.      M.     de    Montalembert 
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takes  the  trouble  to  examine  into  One  of  these  legendary  incidents  can- 
the  reason  why  Colambanas  was  not  be  passed  over.  We  know 
everywhere  superseded  by  Bene-  nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  ten- 
diet  ;  and  can  only  account  for  it  by  der  pathos  of  the  following : — 
the  fact  that  the  rule  of  Benedict  had  «  ^  mother  had  taken  her  only  son 
the  sanction  of  the  Papacy.  A  better  to  the  monastery  of  Agaune  dedicated 
reason  may  probably  be,  that,  so  far  to  St  Maurice,  where  he  became  a 
as  nature  has  anything  to  do  with  monk,  especially  instructed  and  skilful 
monastic  institutions,  the  wise  Italian  in*  chanting  the  liturgical  service:  he 
had  received  her  sanction  in  prefer-  fell  sick  and  died ;  his  mother,  in  dea- 
ence  to  the  hot-heade<l  Celt.  pair,  came  to  bury  him,  and  returned 
While  tho  principal  action  of  the  every  dav  to  weep  and  lament  over  his 
picture  is  carried  on  by  these  re-  tomb.  One  night  she  saw  St  Maurice 
markable  figures,  the  canvass  is  j"  »  <^»'«a"^  attempting  to  console  her, 
crowded-  like  a  Oampo  Santo  fresco  ^"^  answered  him-' No,  no;  as  long  as 

with  innumerable  secondary  groups,    ^  V'!Jm'^      r  T?^''  weep  my  son,  my 

,      J  .       .  ,         c  *.\,     c  il    sole  child.      *  But  answered  the  samt, 

enclosed  in  niches  of  the  framework    .  j^^  ^^^^  „^^  ^^\      ^^^  ^  .^  ,^^  ^^^\ 

or  in   glades  of  the   forest  scenery.  ^^^^.   j^^  jg  ^jt^  ^_he  rejoices  m 

Here    honest    Karilef    rescues     his  eternal  life ;  and  to-morrow  at  matins 

favourite   buffalo    from    King    Chil-  in  the  monastery  thou  shalt  hear  his 

debert,  cowes  the  disappointed  Mero-  voice  among  the  choir  of  the  monks; 

vingian  hunter  to  such  a  pitch  of  hu-  and  not  to-morrow  onl}^  but  every  day 

mility  that    he    meekly   drinks   the  as  lon^  as  thou  livest*     The  mother 

hermit's    bad   wine    and    kisses   the  immediately  rose  and  waited  with  im- 

hand  that  bestows  it;  and  afterwards  patience  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  for 

refu-es  to  receive  a  visit  from  Queen  mai-iiis  to  hasten  to  the.  church  of  the 

Ultrogotb,     declaring,    with     quaint  '?^°^-    Th«  precentor  having  intoned 

rudeness,   that    he   does    not    know  the  response,  when  the  monks  in  full 

what   harm  might  come  of  it,  and  P^^^'^  took  up  the  anthem,  the  mother 

.,    .    .1       ,         P..  u-  -u  A  immediately  recognised  the  voice  of  her 

that  the    temptations    which    made  dear  child/  She  gave  thanks  to  God ; 

Adam    lose    Paradise   must    be   re-  ^nd  every  day  for  the  rest  of  her  life! 

sisted  even  m  the  desert     In  another  thus  deluding  her  grief  and  maternal 

corner  of  the  picture,  the  same  Kari-  tenderness,  the  moment  she  approached 

lef,  working  in   his   little    vineyard,  the  choir  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 

hangs  his  frock  upon  a  tree  till  he  well-beloved  son  mingle  in  the  sweet 

has  finished  work ;  and  on  taking  it  and  holy  harmony  of   the    liturgical 

down  again,  finds,  to  his  amazement  chant     And  to  us  too  it  seems  to  echo 

and  delight,  that  a  wren  has  nestled  across  th*».  ages  that  voice  of  the  child, 

in  it,  and  laid  an  egg  there  1  at  which  ^'<x'^^^  ivfaniali,  the  purest,  tlie  dearest, 

"  the  holy  man  was  so  moved  with  the  most  heaven-like  melody  that  the 

joy  and  admiration  that  ho  passed  ^^^^^  ^*''  ^*^  ^^««^^«- 
the  whole  night  in   praising  God."        Another  variety  in  the  aspect  of 

In  another  niche   stands  the  noble  monastic  life  is  disclosed  to  us  in 

young  Ilermenfried,  who  has  left  the  the  person  of  Radegund,  "  the  lovely 

court  of  Olotai re  to  build  a  monastery  lady,  queen,  and  saint,"  with  whom 

on  his  own  lands ;  and  who,  officiat-  M.  do  Montalembert  further  embel- 

ing  at  his  humble  altar,  stoops,  with  lishes  his  rich  and  varied  narrative, 

beautiful  child-like  pity  and  rever-  Ilere  it  is  no  longer  the  rude  forces 

ence,  to  kiss  the  toil-worn  hands  of  of  nature  or  the  wild  freaks  of  semi- 

the  ploughmen,  to  whom  he  gives  the  savage    assailants    which    break   in 

sacramental  bread ;  and  here  is  Brit-  upon  the   cloistered    quiet      A  re- 

tany,  wildly  picturesque,  and  doubly  fined  and  pious  woman,  forced  by 

Cekio,  with  miraculous  breakwaters  hard    fate    to    become    one  of  the 

rising  on  her  gloomy  shores,  and  the  wives  of  King  Clotaire,  and,  in  the 

sweetest  traditions    lingering    abont  momentary     reaction     of     remorse 

the  soil,  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  which  followed  some  cruelty  of  his 

regarded  as  common  prosaic  territory,  more  dreadful   than  usual,  escaping 
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from  him,  and  getting  herself  made    middle    ages."      If   Radegund    had 
a  nun  by  a  stroke  of  desperate  femi-    not    been    a  saint,   and    necessarily 
nine  daring — it  is  impossible  not  to    an    ascetic.    M.   Thierry's    pleasant 
draw    a   long   breath  of    relief    at    sketch  of  tnat  little  elegant  fantastic 
sight  of  that  refuge  from  her  tyrant    society  at  St.  Oroix,  with  its  verses 
which  opens  its    peaceful    arms   to    and   compliments,  might  have  been 
Radegund.      It   must    have  been  a    taken  into  the  picture  with  advan- 
new  life  for  the  escaped  wife  of  the    tage;   but  red-hot  crosses  and  iron 
Merovingian  savage.     She  built  her    chains    notwithstanding,  it  is  diffi- 
convent    amid    the  acclamations  of    cult  to  believe  that  Radegund  made 
all    Poitiers,   gathered   round    her  a    a  wonderful  sacrifice  in  embracing 
little    company    of   nuns,    some    of    monastic  life,   or  that  the  peacefal 
them   already    her    faithful    attend-    monastery,  full  of  loyal  attendants 
ants  and  companions,  and  received    and    admiring    children,     with    its 
nearly  two  hundred  young  girls  of    charities,   its    literature,    its-  friend- 
the  highest  ranks  in  Gaul  to  cheer    ships  and  correspondence,  its  rever- 
a  solitude  which    must    have  been    ential  poet  and  Della-Cruscan  con- 
doubly  delightful  after  the  court  of    ferences,  was  not  the  most  paradisai- 
Clotaire.      Ilere    her  life  passed  in    cal  refuge,   worth   a  world  of  pen- 
all  the  occupations  of  that  innocent    ances  to  the  wife  of  Clotaire.     On 
household    government    which    was    the  whole,  it  must  be  granted  that 
dignified    to    her    own  eyes,   as  to    there  are  circumstances  which  might 
those  of  others,  by  the  holy  gravity    make  a  convent  a  highly  desirable 
attached  to  it ;   and  no  doubt   she    refuge  for  women.     Though  we  con- 
enjoyed  her  happiness  all  the  more    fess    we    do    not    believe  much   in 
from  the  coijviction    that  she  was    Radegund's    austerities,   it    is   plea- 
renouncing  the  world  and  mortify-    sant  to  contemplate  her  escape  into 
ing    the    flesh.      An    Italian    poet,    such  a  refined  and  peaceful  shelter, 
wandering  that  way,  was   received    It    is    an   admirable    relief  to   the 
with    friendly    hospitality    by    the    sterner  aspect  of  monastic  life, 
lettered    queen,    and    after  a  while        The  canvass,  however,  is  so  full, 
became  a  monk,  and  attached  him-    that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
self  to  the  elegant  female  commun-    tithe  of  its  riches.     It  is  like  one  of 
ity  as  its  man  of  business  and  the    those  old  Italian  pictures,  which,  in 
manager  of  its  external  affairs.    M.    every  detail  of  its   backgroond,  in- 
de    Montalembert    anxiously   depre-    eludes  a  little  secondary  drama,  so 
cates  the  graceful  description  given    that    one    is  never  sure  of  having 
by  Augustin  Thierry  of  this  grace-    exhausted  the  varieties  of  the  com- 
ful    and    poetic    society,   and    takes    position,    or    safe    of    not    having 
great  pains  to  describe  the  private    passed  over  some  especially  charm- 
austerities  by  which  the  royal  nun    ing    corner.      M.  de    Montalembert 
made  up  for  the  harmless  pleasures    lias  executed  his  work  as  Orgagna 
of  her  life.     She  "  went  so  far  as    or  Grozzoli  might  have  done  it.     The 
to  heat  a  metal  cross  in  the  fire  and    trees  of  his  landscape  half  disclose 
stamp  it  upon  her  fiesh,  which  was    and    half   reveal    the    most   pictur- 
still  too  delicate  to  satisfy  her ;"  and,    esque  of  sylvan  figures.     The  rocks 
"  till  her  death,  wore  round  her  body,    of  his  desert  scenery  open  into  un- 
under    her    dress,   an   iron    chain ;"    suspected    caves,  each  with  its   ro- 
but    even    M.  de  Montalembert   al-    mautic    dramatic    group.      ^Nothing 
lows  that,   "  full  of  indulgence  for    in    all    this    plenitude    disturbs   the 
her  companions,  she  permitted  them    main  action  of  the  picture  or  inter- 
frequent     intercourse     with      their    lere^  with  the  principal  figures.    It 
friends  outside,  repasts  in  common,    is  the  wealth  of  primitive  art  which 
and  even  dramatic    entertainments,    does  not  pause  to  consider  how  la- 
the custom  of  which  was  then  in-    vishly  it  is  using  up  the  virgin  ma- 
troduced    and    long    maintained    in    terials    which    might    fill    a    whole 
the    learned    communities    of    the    gallery    with    pictures.     And    it   is 
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wonderfully  homogeneous  to  the  began  to  penetrate  in  the  persons 
subject — a  treatment  consecrated  to  of  those  saintly  adventurers.  To 
such  use  by  those  masters  of  an-  resuscitate  the  dying  world,  and 
tique  art  who  have  made  us  already  bring  life  and  order  out  of  corrup- 
in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  lion  and  anarchy,  "two  invasions," 
early  Religious  in  those  far  distant  says  M.  de  Montalembert,  "  were 
primeval  ages  which  open  up  in  necessary — that  of  the  barbarians 
picturesque  perspective  around  the  from  the  north  and  that  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West.  monks  from  the  south.  .  .  .  The 
The  history,  however,  full  and  Roman  empire  without  the  barba- 
varied  as  it  is,  does  not  extend  very  rians  was  an  abyss  of  servitude  and 
far  beyond  the  formal  outset  of  corruption;  the  barbarians  without 
the  monastic  orders..  From  Monte  the  monks  was  chaos.  The  barba- 
Cassino,  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  from  rians  and  the  monks,  united,  re- 
Rome,  where  the  great  Gregory,  created  a  world  which  was  to  be 
himself  a  monk,  gave  it  his  warmest  called  Christendom."  But  the  story 
countenance ;  from  Bobbio,  in  Lom-  of  this  re-creation  has  still  to  be 
bardy,  where  Oolumbanus  ended  told.  M.  de  Montalembert  has  but 
his  unquiet  days,  and  Luxeuil,  brought  his  soldiers  on  the  ground, 
among  the  Gaulish  forests,  where  and  afforded  us  some  glimpses  of 
he  began  his  course ;  from  the  schools  early  conquest,  when  this  first  in- 
of  Seville  and  Toledo,  among  the  stalment  of  the  picturesque  history 
Goths  of  Spain ;  from  the  wander-  breaks  off.  We  cannot  better  con- 
ing Oymry  fugitives  and  Celtic-Scot  elude  our  own  hasty  survey  of  the 
missionaries  from  the  far  western  ground  he  has  already  gone  over, 
seas,  this  great  influence  rose  into  than  by  wishing  the  brilliant  his- 
fuller  and  fuller  action.  Into  the  torian  health,  leisure,  and  good  for- 
forests  and  desolate  solitudes  of  the  tune  for  the  conclusion  of  his  labo- 
whole  continent    the    thrill    of  life  nous  task. 
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MISS    BREMER   IN    SWITZERLAND    AND    ITALT. 

Two  years  in  Switzerland  and  thus  she  carries  us  along,  discnss- 
Italy  1  Then,  of  coarse,  says  the  ing,  observing,  narrating,  specnlat- 
reader,  with  an  incipient  yawn,  we  ing,  and  of  coarse  occasionally  de- 
are  to  be  told  again  for  the  linn-  scribing.  But  the  book  is  one  of 
dredth  time  of  the  sublimity  of  the  general  talk  quite  as  much  as  a 
Alps  and  the  beauty  of  the  plains  book  of  travels.  And  the  talk,  to 
of  Italy ;  we  are  to  be  dragged  across  our  mind,  is  pleasant,  is  good-na- 
glaciers  and  to  be  hung  over  fright-  tured,  is  intelligent ;  and  if,  on  cer- 
fal  precipices,  or  to  be  floated  deli-  tain  topics,  the  lady  treads  very  in- 
riously  upon  lakes  of  Conio  and  bays  securely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is 
of  Naples.  We  refuse,  oh  Fredrika  still  an  honest  blundering,  and  a 
Bremer!  we  refuse,  even  in  your  sort  of  kindly  bewilderment,  which 
company,  to  be  paraded  through  is  anything  but  offensive.  She 
these  marvellous  scenes,  which,  to  sallies  forth  with  a  large  heart,  and 
hear  of  only,  is  either  provokingly  with  a  head  not  a  little  pozzied. 
tantalizing  or  insufferably  weari-  "We  can  understand  that  any  one 
some.  When  we  ourselves  have  taking  up  such  a  book  as  this,  and 
travelled,  and  seen  any  of  the  mar-  expecting  from  it  accurate,  consist- 
vels  of  art  or  nature,  the  greatest  ent  statements  on  the  specnlative 
penalty  we  had  to  pay  was  the  pre-  matters  it  touches  upon,  would  be 
sence  of  the  guide  or  cicerone.  What  sorely  exercised  in  his  patience, 
are  books  of  travels  but  the  cicerone  There  is  twaddle  enough  in  it  to 
without  the  marvel — the  guide  with-  keep  his  anger  alive  for  a  fortnight, 
out  the  scene  ?  But  a  good-natured  man,  who  does 

The  alarm  is  natural;  we  felt  not  require  of  every  one  that  he 
the  same  recoil  on  reading  the  title  should  have  the  precision  and  stead- 
of  Miss  Bremer's  two  volumes,  and  fastness  of  a  professor  of  logic  or  a 
were  slow  to  open  theni.  But  hav-  doctor  of  divinity — ^who  is  quite 
ing  opened  them,  wo  found  our-  willing  that  we  should  all  speculate 
selves  soon  relieved  from  this  fear  or  philosophise  a  little,  according  to 
of  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  our  capacities — will  find  no  difSculty 
incessant  raptures  of  the  tourist  in  tolerating  our  travelling  author- 
(raptures  which  may  have  been  per-  ess,  even  when  she  shows  herself 
feet  happiness  to  the  tourist  himself,  least  surefooted.  Such  a  one  will 
but  which  are  almost  always  a  i)€r-  probably  discover  something  worth 
feet  nuisance  to  the  listener)---we  reflecting  upon  in  the  very  inconsis- 
found  ourselves  entertained,  if  not  tencies,  the  strivings,  the  half  utter- 
much  edifled,  by  gossip  on  a  variety  ances  of  a  mind  lili^e  Miss  Bremer's, 
of  subjects,  amongst  which  de^crip-  Sincere,  emotional,  open  to  conflict- 
tions  of  scenery,  buildings,  and  ing  influences,  it  exhibits  to  us,  by 
paintings  do  not  greatly  preponde-  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength, 
rate.  The  book  takes  the  form  of  the  various  currents  of  opinion  that 
a  diary,  which  of  course  admits  of  may  be  floating  around  us. 
the  introduction,  at  any  moment,  of  In  this  book  of  travels,  the  great- 
any  topic.  Our  traveller  has  her  est  curiosity,  to  our  thinking,  is 
mind  full  of  religious  and  social  Miss  Bremer  herself.  One  would 
problems,  and  she  has  also  the  quick  imngine  we  were  living  in  those 
eye  and  ready  sympathies  of  the  olden  times  when  men  went  forth 
novelist,  open  to  every  incident  that  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth  in 
betrays  character  and  emotion ;   and  search  of  wisdom ;  when,  instead  of 

Two  Years  in  Switzerland  and  Itahj.  By  Fredrika  Bremeb.  Translated  by 
Mary  Howitt. 
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turning  over  the  leaves  of  books  side  the  old.  And  here,  now,  is  our 
which  bring  home  to  our  fireside  excellent  friend,  Miss  Bremer,  jour- 
the  subtlest  ideas  or  last  discoveries  neying  into  Switzerland  to  catch 
of  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  some  rays  of  the  new  light  that 
inquirer  after  truth  took  a  pilgrim-  must  surely  be  beaming  from  these 
ajje  to  consult  some  distant  oracle,  new  churches ! 
Miss  Bremer  packs  up  her  travelling-  At  Lausanne  she  attends  a  service 
bag  and  goes  in  search — of  ideas  1  of  the  Vaudois  Free  Church,  and 
—of  religions  ideas-— of  speculative  pronounces  that  the  sermon  deliv- 
truth  I  Such  truth  lies  hidden  in  ered  by  a  M.  Bridet,  "  a  young  man 
some  valley  of  Switzerland;  it  falls  of  great  talent,  could  not  have  been 
from  the  lips  of  some  village  oracle,  better  or  more  awakening."  All 
There  was  a  M.  Vinet  who  held  it  this,  she  says,  "was  very  satisfac- 
in  his  hand ;  he,  unhappily,  has  de-  tory  to  me.  I  missed,  however,  the 
parted  from  this  world,  but  his  liturgy,  and  the  public  confession  of 
widow  and  disciples  who  heard  him  faith."  The  last  omission  must  to 
teach,  are  still  alive — from  them  she  her  inquiring  mind  have  been  a  pe- 
will  glean  something  of  the  truth,  culiar  disappointment;  and  indeed, 
'^  It  was  for  this  purpose  I  came  to  although  Lausanne  was  the  head- 
Switzerland.''  quarters  of  M.  Vinet,  yet  she  thinks 
M.  Vinet  was  the  principal  founder  the  true  spirit  of  the  Vaudois  Free 
of  a  Free  Church  of  Switzerland,  Church  must  be  sought  for  amongst 
which  originated  in  the  year  1845,  the  rustic  valleys  of  the  Canton  de 
in  some  contest  between  the  civil  Vaud.  There  must  be  the  oracle: 
and  the  clerical  powers.  The  clergy  for,  after  all,  this  excellent  ana 
were  required  to  read  (such  is  the  awakening  sermon  of  M.  Bridet  is 
account  we  have  here  of  the  dispute)  very  much  like  other  sermons  heard 
a  proclamation  from  their  pulpits,  nearer  home.  The  new  light  of  this 
toucliing  the  government  then  lately  free  protesting  church  has  not  yet 
modified  by  some  revolutionary  pro-  dawned  upon  her. 
cess.  This  a  number  of  them  refused  "  What  is  it,"  she  says  very  gravely, 
to  do,  either  because  they  resisted  *'  that  lies  beyond  the  mere  outward 
the  authority  which  would  impose  protest?  Is  there  here  a  higher,  more 
such  a  function  on  them,  or  because  vitalising  principle!  And  how  does  it 
they  dissented  from  the  proclama-  stand  with  regard  to  the  Bible  and  the 
tion   itself.      The    new    government  Pn'^cip  e  which  is  the  basis  of  Protest. 

DrPflPntfld    to   th^s«   diRSPntipTifcs    the  *°^'^"^ '      ^^^  **^*^  °*^  ^^^^  Church 

presenteu   to   tnese  dissentients   tne  ^^^^^^in  the  seed  of  a  church  of  the 

alterna  ive  of  obedieneo  or  resigna-  future-one  actually  universal,  like  the 

tiou;     '*  whereupon, '    we    are    told,  gun  and  the  Gospel? 

"  upwards  of  eight  hundred  mmis-  «  77,^^  ^^e  questions  which  J  shall  be 

ters    retired    from    their    office,    al-  i^etter  able  to  reflect  upon  tn  the  high  vol- 

though  the  greater  number  did  not  leys,  where  indeed  the  Free  Church  has 

know  at  the  time  how  they  should  its  highest  life,  and  where  I  shall  have 

find  bread  or  the  shelter   of  a  roof  sufiicient  time  and  leisure.     These  are 

for   themselves   and   their   families."  the  questions  which   have    brought  me 

We  seem  to  be  reading  the  history  hiiher.'* 

of  a  transaction  nearer  home;  and.  Such     questions     generally    keep 

as  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church  of  people     at     home.      However,    we 

Scotland,  the  people,  charmed  with  readily  accompany  Miss   Bremer  to 

an   act  of  heroism,  rushed  forward  the  valley  of  Rossiniere  to  discover 

with  their  contributions,  their  sym-  the    church    of   the    future — ^yet    a 

pathies,  and  their  faith.     These  only  seedling,   we  presume — growing   up 

were  the    true  pastors!      A   sever-  in    this    pastoral     seclusion.      Our 

ance  from  the  State  was  accepted  a»  kindly   traveller    finds    some    very 

proof  of  spiritual  graces ;  an  act  of  good   people,  hears    more    awaken- 

self-sacrifice  was  a  demonstration  of  ing    sermons,    attends    a     sort    of 

the  truth.    New  churches  arose  be-  camp-meeting  or  "revival,"  where 
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there  is  "  a  popular  preaclier  of  the  Elizabeth  Fry,  may  offer  prayer  and 
right  sort,"  who  pours  forth  "a  sing  praises  together— naj,  from  the 
rushing  torrent  of  spiritual  elo-  hroad  temple-courta  of  which  none  are 
quence  altogether  wonderful."  But  excluded  who  earnestly  seek  and  love 
somehow  she  does  not  seem  to  be  the  supreme  good,  be  its  name  Lao-tseu 
nearer  to  the  church  of  the  future  Zoroaster,  Buddha, Socrat€s,orSpmoza. 
than  she  was  at  Lausanne,  or  would  All  which  may  be  "  good — yery 
have  been  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  good;"  but  how— in  the  names  of 
In  the  torrent  of  spiritual  eloquence  St.  Brigittfl,  Luther,  and  Spinoza! — 
that  was  flowing  round  her,  she  bow  happens  it  that  a  disciple  of 
could  discover  no  answer,  strange  such  a  church  as  this  sits  oom- 
to  Bay,  to  her  speculative  questions ;  placent  and  delighted  under  the 
and  in  the  living  men  and  women  eloquence  of  camp-meetings?  Or 
of  these  pious  valleys  she  could  de-  how  can  we  understand  that  one 
tect  no  new  form  of  Christian  life,  who  has  aspirations  like  these 
She  is  even  compelled  to  declare  really  sought  for  their  oonfirma- 
that  here  also  there  is  a  dark  side  tion  amongst  a  knot  of  fervent 
as  well  as  a  bright  side  in  the  char-  sectarians-— a  section  of  a  sect  pre- 
acter  of  the  inhabitants.  Very  in-  eminently  distinguished  for  its  bit- 
dustrious  and  very  pious  are  these  ter  attachment  to  the  severest  dog- 
peasantry  of  the  Free  Church.  But  mas  in  its  creed?  What  would  the 
she  has  to  take  notice  of  "the  ghost,  or  the  widow,  of  M.  Vinet 
moody  quarrels  and  grudges  which,  have  said  to  all  this?  Or  did  onr 
when  they  once  have  begun  between  clever  novelist  really  think  that  she 
individuals  or  families,  live  on,  like  }iad  discovered  some  method  by 
gnats  in  sta^mant  water,  and  con-  which  the  founder  of  that  hitherto 
tinue  sometimes  till  death."  She  impossible  church,  which  is  to  em- 
has  also  to  observe  that  these  fa-  brace  every  note  in  the  soale  of 
voured  people  are  liable  to  "  a  de-  reli^nous  thought  from  Hildebrand 
pression  of  mind  which  not  unfre-  to  Spinoza,  could  still  sit  contented 
quently  overf)owers  the  soul,  and  and  sincerely  devotional  in  her  pew 
which  usually  takes  the  form  of  in  a  Free  Church— still  retain,  in 
religious  melancholy,  terrors  of  the  all  its  fervour,  her  old  Calvinistio 
judgment,    <fec.,    and    which     some-  piety? 

times  even  kafis  to  suicide."     Upon        As  we  have    touched   upon   this 

the  whole,  she   values   very   highly  topic,    which    is   indeed    the    noost 

this  free    church.       "It   is    good—  conspicuous— the    dominating    topic 

very  good ;   but  it  has  also  become  of  the  book— we  may  as  well  follow 

clear  to    me"— that,   in  fact,  these  ^ur    traveller    at    once    into    Italy, 

good    i>easantry  of    the   Canton   de  where  her  indefatigable  search  alter 

Vaud  are  neither  better  nor  worse  the  true  church,  or  the  church  of 

than  other  Christian  folk,  and  they  the  future,  assumes  a  new  direction, 

have  by  no  means  solved  the  prob-  Why  not  try  the  Catholics?     It  has 

lem  of  the  church  of  the  future.  become  clear   to  her  that  the  very 

•*  It  is  not  my  free  church,  my  church  latest    and    purest    of    the   sects    of 

of  the  future.     It  is  too  exclusive  for  Protestantism    has    not    "yet   com- 

that,  too  stagnant,  adheres  too  much  to  prehcnded   in    its   deeper  sense   the 

the  letter     My  diiirch— that  in  which  fundamental    principle    of    Protest- 

I  believe,  that  which  I  seek  for  that  m  j^j^^js,,,    ^nd    the    future.''     What  if 

which  I  already.  ,n  the  depth  of  mv  ^,^    Catholics,   after  all,   should    be 

soul,  live  and  worship — is  one  in  which  i    ..         t>  ^«.    *     *  •       A      u«*     xc 

differences  in  certain  dogmas  and  forms  \^^^^'  Protestants!  Or  what  if 
would  not  separate  men  who  are  united  ^^^^7  ^^'^"^^  be  m  possession  of 
in  the  same  highest  love.  My  church  is  ^^^^  fundamental  principle  which 
that  in  whose  lofry  choir  Fenelon  and  should  answer  quite  as  well  as  this 
Channing,  Franvois  de  Sales  and  Her-  entirely  uncomprehended  Protest- 
man  Franke,  Hildebrand  and  Luther,  autism? 
Washington  and  Vinet,  St.  Brigitta  and        She   is   at  Home :    many   conver- 
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sions  to  Catholicism  had  occurred  power,  you  may  sit  down  in  the 
about  that  time ;  she  is  resolved  to  chair  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  say, 
submit  herself  to  be  experimented  "  Try  your  force  on  me  I  "  In  such 
upon  ;  let  priests  and  nuns  dor  their  an  experiment  you  are  the  recipient, 
utmost  to  convert  her.  By  subject-  or  the  person  acted  on.  But  the 
ing  herself  to  this  process  she  will  discovery  of  truth  is  an  active  pro- 
at  least  obtain  a  thorough  insight  cess  of  your  own  intelligence,  and 
into  the  Catholic  faith,  if  she  does  (the  materials  for  your  judgment 
not  find  in  that  faith  the  universal  being  given)  the  most  perfect  free- 
truth  which  is  to  bind  all  mankind  dom  of  spontaneous  activity  is  that 
together  throughout  all  ages  to  which,  above  all  things,  you  should 
come.  She  will  also  by  such  a  pro-  endeavour  to  secure.  To  sit  down 
cess  "  become  thoroughly  acquaint-  here  in  the  chair  of  the  enchanter 
ed  with  the  requirements  of  her  with  a  predetermination  to  resist 
own  soul."  "  The  thing,"  she  his  enchantment  all  you  can,  is  as 
writes,  '*  is  now  therefore  decided ;  little  favourable  to  rational  investi- 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  paid  sundry  gation  as  to  give  yourself  up  as  far 
visits,  and  have  arranged  my  small  as  you  can  to  the  power  of  the  en- 
worldly  affairs,  I  enter,  for  an  un-  chanter.  In  the  one  case  you  re- 
determined period,  the  convent  duce  yourself  to  a  state  of  passivity, 
Sacrt  C(Bti7\  where  Soeur  Gene-  in  the  other  case  you  fix  yourself 
vi^ve  will  become  my  instructress,  rigidly  in  the  attitude  of  resistance, 
and  P^ro  Marie  Louis,  the  Car-  The  only  penalty  Miss  Bremer 
melito  monk,  my  spiritual  teacher."  pays,  or  was  likely  to  pay,  was  that 
She  might  safely  assure  her  of  an  insufferable  weariness.  To  be 
friends.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  talked  at  incessantly — hardly  can 
that  the  experiment  would  fail —  one  conceive  a  greater  martyrdom, 
that  she  would  not  be  converted.  Here  is  an  extract  from  her  diary 
Out  of  this  convent  or  rHraite  she  at  this  time : — 
could  walk    whenever  she    pleased. 

As  soon  as  the   controversy  became        *'  Sacre     Cceur    Trinitd,    di    Monte, 

wearisome,    when    the    fervent    ex-  April  14. — And  now  I  am  here,  in  this 

hortations   of  Soeur   Genevieve   and  so  called  7?c<rat7e,  but  which  is  consider- 

the  subtle  arguments  of  Pere  Marie  ^^^J  ^^^^  ^^^^  a  battle  than  a  quiet  life 

Louis    ceased    to  interest    her,    she  devoted  to  serious  reflection,  exposed  as 

could  liberate   herself  entirely  from  J  **^'  morning,  noon,  and  night  to  the 

their  control.     She    could  seek  the  ^^^^^"^  "?  <•  T    n     .  ^t  ;!'il^ tit 

„  .        rpt  .  quence  of  Sister  Genevieve,  regarding 

upper  air.  There  was  no  power  to  ^  conversion  to  the  only  true  thurchl 
hold  her  enthralled  in  the  sort  of  ^^-^^^^  j^  ^i^^  ^^^^  time,  my  forenoons 
prison-house  she  had  voluntarily  are  occupied  with  the  '  Exercises'  of  Ig- 
entered,  till  her  eye  had  grown  ac-  natius  Loyola,  which  she  allows  me  to 
.customed  to  its  obscurity,  and  she  go  through.  It  would  most  assuredly  be 
no  longer  pined  for  light  and  free-  less  difficult  to  pass  through  ordeals  by 
dom.  No  reader  of  the  diary  will  fire  and  water  than  a  continued  ordeal  of 
feel  the  least  alarm  for  the  result  of  talk.  Hence,  I  cut  a  poor  figure  in  this, 
the  experiment  Miss  Bremer's  a"d  often  grow  impatient,  especially  in 
"  fundamental "  and  incomprehen-  the  evening,  when  Soeur  Genevieve's 
sible  Protestantism  will  doubtless  ^^rvor  of  conversion  increases  some- 
stand  the  shock  of  all  the  eloquence  ^^"^^^  ^?  *"  actual  storm,  and  occasions 
of    Sister   Genevieve  and  the    Car-  a  tunju  t  m  my  brain  m  comoarison  wiUi 

melite  monk.     But  did  ever  woman  ^Vf'  nofhi  .     t^°TJ^!u  nAuilt 

,  tf  .  val  18  nothinc;.     The  result  of  this  i& 

in  her  senses  perform  an   act  more  ^^^^t  hitherto  I  have  found  myself  every 

thoroughly    nonsensical    than    this  ?  g^^„i„g  ^^^^  ^nd  more  Prot4tant,  anS 

W  hat   an    ignorance    it  displays   of  have  resolved,  the  following  morning,  to 

the  mental  process  by  which  we  dis-  Jeave   the   convent   for  ever.     In   the 

cover  truth,  or  form  a  rational  con-  morning,  however,  i  find  my  courage 

viction  ?     If  you  doubt  of  the  power  again  renewed,  and  think  that  I  ought 

of  mesmerism,  or  wish  to  test   this  still  to  remain,  and  I  do  so  accordingly." 
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With    P^re    Louis   she    gets    on  ordeal  quite    scathless.      She    even 

better.     He  is  an  agreeable  man,  a  has  a  kind  explanatory  word  to  say 

gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and  wisely  upon    indulgences.      We  think    we 

makes  his  conversation  entertaining,  remember  that  in  her  former  book 

The  discussion  with   him   is  rather  of     travels,     apropos    of     religioas 

enlivening    than    otherwise.       "  He  matters  in  the   island  of  Cuba,  she 

himself,"  she  writes,  "  seems  amused  has  some  very  severe  remarks  up- 

by  it  as  well  as  I  do."     Nay,  she  has  on   certain   Catholic    practices,    and 

persuaded    herself  that    he    is  per-  especially     on     these     indulgences, 

tectly    candid,    **  and,    like    myself,  Her    stay    in    the    convent,   or  say 

alone  wishful  to  discover  the  truth."  generally    her    residence    at   Rome, 

Who  knows  but  that  Miss  Bremer  has  enabled  her  to  see  these  prac- 

might  have  converted  the  Carmelite  tices  in  a   more  favourable  point  of 

monk  ?      However,    she    does    not  view — at    least  to  regard    them   as 

give   herself   the    requisite  time  for  more  harmless. 

such  an  enterprise.  Her  patience  As  to  these  indulgences,  which" 
breaks  down  before  the  termagant  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  con- 
piety  of  Sister  Genevieve.  "  Every  troversial  world,  one  cannot  help  ask- 
time  she  enters  my  room  I  am  ing  one's  self — supposing  they  wer6 
obliged  to  prepare  myself  for  a  what  we  ignorant  Protestants  are 
regular  storm.  She  talks  inces-  accused  of  beheving,  positive  licen- 
santly ;  does  not  listen  to  what  I  ces  to  commit  all  manner  of  crimes 
reply,  or  does  not  trouble  herself  —one  cannot  help  asking  one's  self 
about  it ;  argues,  declaims,  exhorts,  what  value  they  really  would  be  to 
conjures,  and  prophesies  my  exalt-  the  poor  pious  people  who  are  in- 
ation,  which  would  be  '  colossal,'  if  duced  to  purchase,  or  in  any  other 
I  would  but  be  converted  to  the  way  to  acquire  them.  No  one  ever 
Catholic  Church,  and  bend  my  imagined  that  they  could  be  pleaded 
knee  in  confession  to  a  priest  I  "  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  put  in  as  a 
Of  course  this  becomes  intolerable  :  valid  defence  in  any  court  of  cri- 
even  the  bland,  instructive,  enliven-  minal  jurisdiction.  To  be  hanged 
ing  conversation  of  Pere  Louis  can  with  one's  indulgence  round  one's 
be  no  adequate  compensation  for  neck  would  be  small  gratification, 
such  an  affliction.  If  the  Carmelite  Even  in  those  cases  when  the  sin  is 
monk  made  the  least  impression,  it  not  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  the 
was  plain  that  this  too  zealous  man  whose  conscience  prompts  him 
sister  more  than  counteracted  all  to  ptirchase  an  indulgence  would 
his  efforts.  It  was  time  that  this  find  his  conscience  very  uneasy 
solemn  farce  should  end.  She  when  he  came  to  commit  the  sin. 
bade  farewell  to  the  convent,  not  Our  belief  is,  that  these  indulgences 
less  a  Protestant  than  before,  but  are  altogether  a  cheat  and  a  de- 
better  informed — so  she  assures  us  lusion,  and  that  no  sin,  no  sweet  • 
— of  .  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  morsel  of  transgression,  can  be  ex- 
Catholicism,  tracted  out  of  them.     People  who, 

"  Not  less  Protestant  than  before  I"  by  the  aid  of  the  confeasional,  have 
yet  to  us  it  appears  that  she  issues  coined  trifles  into  fictitious  sins, 
from  the  convent  with  a  manifest  may,  by  the  aid  of  indulgences,  ob- 
bearing  to  some  of  the  peculiar  tain  an  equally  fictitious  pardon, 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Kome.  At  An  ecclesiastical  penance,  which  is 
all  events  it  is  just  here,  when  she  a  mere  atifair  of  ritual,  is  dispensed 
bids  farewell  to  Father  Louis  and  with.  The  faith  that  makes  the 
Sister  Genevieve,  that  she  records  pardon  makes  the  sin. 
her  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  When  Miss  Bremor  was  travel- 
purgatory,  and  of  the  practice  of  ling  in  Cuba,  she  saw  in  the  house 
prayers  for  the  dead.  To  the  of  a  poor  peasant  woman  a  picture 
stanch  Protestantism  of  a  North  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  under- 
Briton,  she  does  not  come  out  of  the  neath  which  was  written,  that  who- 
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ever  bought  such  a  picture  (we  not  be  saved.  Accordingly,  when 
presume  for  purposes  of  devotion)  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  in- 
shoold  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins  fallible  head  of  the  Church  she  asks 
for  forty  days.  Thereupon  she  ex-  the  question.  She  receives — what 
claim?,  Forgiveness  of  sins  for  forty  else  could  she  expect? — a  gentle, 
days  for  about  the  fourth  of  a  dollar!  hesitating  answer.  A  good  little 
and  expresses  her  wonder  that  any  woman,  held  generally  in  kind  esti- 
virtue  or  piety  should  remain  in  mation  for  her  amusing  writings, 
such  a  country.  But  now,  sup-  appears  before  the  Pope,  and  after 
posing  such  a  thing  were  really  assuring  him  that  she  has  the  love 
granted,  what  boon  could  it  be  to  a  of  Christ  in  her  heart,  asks  his 
poor  peasant  woman  to  have  an  in-  Holiness  whether  she,  although  a 
dulgence  for  sin  for  forty  days?  heretic,  has  not  a  chance  of  salva- 
"What  extraordinary  thing  could  she  tion.  Eis  holiness  does  not  send 
do  in  those  forty  days?  Say  the  the  little  woman  forthwith  to  the 
whole  decalogue  were  put  under  infernal  regions  ;  and  therefore  she 
her  feet,  what  one  act  would  this  thinks  she  has  obtained,  through 
poor  peasant  woman  proceed  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself,  a 
commit  in  virtue  of  her  indulgence?  triumph  over  her  Catholic  opponents  I 
Which  of  the  commandments  would  All  this  is  very  childish, 
she  immediately  set  herself  to  break  ?  We  respect  every  inquirer  after 
Would  she  murder  or  steal  ?  She  trutli,  but  this  running  over  Europe 
would  find  it  very  difiicult,  and  a  to  find  it  with  this  man  or  with  that 
very  terrible  business  to  do  either,  congregation,  is  nothing  better  than 
She  would  covet  her  neighbour's  egregious  trifling.  Our  peripatetic 
goods  it  is  very  hkely,  but  this  she  is  in  search  of  "  a  last  word, 
would  do  with  or  without  the  indul-  a  master-key  to  certain  innermost 
gence.  She  covets  her  neighbour's  questions  of  life's  innermost  oham- 
goods,  but  she  also  covets  their  bers,"  and  she  goes  to  a  M.  Secretan, 
good  word,  their  protection,  their  at  Neufchatel,  to  find  her  master- 
amity.  Miss  Bremer  is  not  the  key  ;  or  she  fancies  that  "  at  the 
only  person  who  has  written  under  sources  of  the  Rhine"  she  shall 
the  momentary  delusion  that  you  discover  **  the  primeval  word  of 
have  but  to  give  people  the  licence  to  Protestantism."  If  she  had  stayed 
do  evil  and  they  will  forthwith  do  at  home  and  disciplined  her  mind 
evil.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  to  attach  a  distinct  meaning  to  the 
hundred  to  do  evil  would  be  extreme-  language  she  uses,  she  would  have 
ly  disagreeable.  advanced  her  purpose  far  more  than 
Our  traveller  has  an  interview  by  all  this  endless  chatter,  which 
with  the  Pope.  On  the  side  of  she  seems  to  have  poured  out  to 
the  Pope  nothing  but  courtesy,  ur-  any  divine  or  clergyman  see  could 
banity,  and  a  priestly  benevolence,  take  by  the  button.  What  can  she 
The  lady  carries  with  her  into  the  mean  by  the  "  primeval  word  of 
presence  of  the  Holy  Father  her  Protestantism  ?"  One  thing  is  quite 
little  air  of  controversy.  Very  re-  clear,  that  in  seeking  for  some  pro- 
spectfnlly  she  has  a  question  to  ask.  fundi ty  she  overlooks  the  plain 
This  question  had  been  long  ago  meaning  and  manifest  character  of 
prepared.  In  her  debates  with  the  actual  Protestantism  of  Europe. 
Catholics,  when  any  of  her  op-  But  it  would  not  be  very  profitable 
ponents  had  asserted  that  there  was  to  enter,  on  this  occasion,  into  any 
no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the  theological  controversy.  Let  us 
Catholic  Church,  she  was  in  the  rather,  on  our  part,  try  to  forget, 
habit  of  saying,  rather  absurdly  as  for  a  moment,  that  Miss  Bremer  is 
we  venture  to  think,  that  on  that  travelling  in  quest  of  truth,  and  the 
point  she  would  appeal  to  the  Pope  church  of  the  future,  and  glance 
himself.  She  would  ask  the  Pope  over  these  volumes  as  if  the  auth- 
if  she,  a  Protestant  Christian,  cotdd  oress    were    an   ordinary    mundane 
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scape.    To  sco  this  well-known  figure  ment,  makes  it  difficult   to   believe 
appear   out   of  the   savage    antique  that  it  is   fourteen    hundred    years 
forest?,    courageous,    boastful,     ten-  since  ho  stumbled  over  the   Konian 
der — at  one  time  writing  letters  full  remains  in  the  Gaulish  forest,  and 
of   tears  and    the    profoundest    pa-  sot  up  his  cross  at  Luxeuil.      Hi3 
thetic    affection,   at    another    going  rule  was  as  extreme,  unconipromis- 
off  abruptly  in  the  heat  of  ])a<sion  ing,  and  violent  as  his  own  chorac- 
from    one     of     his    most     faithful  t^T:    prodigious  fasts,  labours,    and 
friends,    pronouncing    by    way    of  penitences,  without  any  latitude  for 
farewell  a  hasty  sentence  only  to  be  individual    weakness — a   self-willed^ 
reversed    on    his    deathbed — has    a  arn)gant  system  of  mortification  and 
magical  illusive  effect  which  cannot  punisliment,  in   which   silence,    toil, 
be  described.     Perhaps  it  is  with  a  and  hunger  were    enlivened    by    a 
consciousness  of  the  amusing  iiidi-  course  of  flogging  for  the  minutest 
viduality   of   his    hero   that    M.  do  faults — composed    the    code    of   his 
Montalembert  identifies  the  Irland-  administration.      During     his     life- 
ais  so  often  by  that  national  appel-  time    crowds    of    monks    submitted 
lation.      Nobody    can      have     the  themselves    to    this    ascetic    discip- 
slightest    doubt    u]K)n    the   subject,  line,   a.<,   indeed,   the  extremities  of 
After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  centu-  mouiistic   severity  seem    alwa3'8    to 
ries,  ho  stands  as  fresh  and  distinct  have  had  a  morbid   attraction    for 
as  if  he  had  launched  but  yesterday  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;   but  the 
from    the    saintly    pugnacious     isle,  influence  did  not  last.    The  broader 
Religious     biography    itself    could  rule  of  Benedict,  with  its  individual 
not    (leailen    down    the    blithesome  alleviations  and  milder  wisdom,  pre- 
force  of  Columbanus   into  anything  vailed  over  tlie  momentary  success 
but  an  Irishman.    He  has  no  saintly  of    the  Celt's  exaggerated  fervour. 
abstractions  in  him.     ^Vhat  the  his-  The  sons  of  Columbanus   died   out, 
torian  of  the  monks  thought  of  him  and  left  no    second    generation    to 
for  a   subject  wo  will  not   venture  succeed  them ;    and    almost    before 
to  imagine.     He  has    certainly   not  the   burning   trace   of  his  footsteps 
made  a  model  saint  of  his   restless  had  ccoled  out  of  the  startled  conn- 
hero,  but  he  has  made  a  most  recog-  try,  the  Irishman's  attempt  at  law- 
nisalile  man.  making    had    fallen    into    forgetfbl- 
A  greater  contrast  than  that  which  ness.      The  austerities  of  the  hot- 
exists  between  the  dignified  seclud-  headed     apostle    who     indemnified 
ed  existeiice    of   Benedict  and   the  himself    for    mortifications    of    the 
tunmltuous  fighting  life  of  Colum-  body    by    the    most    ungovernable 
banns  could  not  be  imagined.  .  Awe  freedom  of  temper  and  spirit,  coiild 
and  reverence  were  not  the  senti-  never  have  been  practicable,  for  the 
ments  inspired  by  the  Celtic    siunt.  guidance  of  any  great  body  of  men. 
He  was  the  object  of  devoted  alFec-  We  are  reminded  of  the  plaintire 
tion  and   unrelenting    rage,   as    be-  remonstrance  of  a  still  earlier  band 
came    his    daring,  arrogant,   impul-  of  Gaulish  monks,  whom  their  leader 
sivo    character.      It    is    a    changed  attempted  to  maintain,  like  the  her- 
atniosi)herc  from  that  niral   nioun-  mits  of  the  Thebaid,  on  boiled  herbs 
tain  air  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  and    barley    loaves — a    regimen    to 
very  Giiths  fall   on  their  knees  be-  which  their  European  stomachs  ob- 
fore  the  patrician  monk  at  his  con-  jected  loudly.     "  tasting  is  the  food 
vent  door.     Amid   the  savage  poli-  of  angels,"  said   the   abbot,  in   the 
tics  of  the  Merovin{]rian   kings,  the  words  of   Athanasius.     "Bnt,^  an- 
figure  ( f   the  IrhnidaU  jdunges  out  swered   the  monks,  with  inimitable 
and  in  thnaigh  the  din  and  confusion  prosaic  jiathos,  'St  is  ridiculous  and 
in  congenial  restlessness.      To  hear  cruel  to  attempt  to    make  us  live 
him   defying,  denouncing,   threaten-  like  angels:  we  are  not  angels;  we 
ing,     haranguing,    keeping      every-  are  only  Gauls."    An  unansweraUe 
thing  round  him  in  a  perpetual  fer-  argument.      M.     de    Montalembert 
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takes  the  trouble  to  examine  into  One  of  these  legendary  incidents  can- 
the  reason  why  Oolambanus  was  not  be  passed  over.  We  know 
everywhere  superseded  by  Bene-  nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  ten- 
diet;  and  can  only  account  for  it  by  der  pathos  of  the  following: — 
the  fact  that  the  rule  of  Benedict  had  «  ^  mother  had  taken  her  only  son 
the  sanction  of  the  Papacy.  A  better  to  the  monastery  of  Agaune  dedicated 
reason  may  probably  be,  that,  so  far  to  St  Maurice,  where  he  became  a 
as  nature  has  anything  to^  do  with  monk,  especially  instructed  and  skilful 
monastic  institutions,  the  wise  Italian  in^  chanting  the  liturgical  service:  he 
had  received  her  sanction  in  prefer-  fell  sick  and  died ;  his  mother,  in  des- 
ence  to  the  hot-headed  Celt.  pair,  came  to  bury  him,  and  returned 
While  the  principal  action  of  the  every  dav  to  weep  and  lament  over  his 
picture  is  carried  on  by  these  re-  t<>™^-  ^°e  ^^^^^  ^^e  saw  St  Maurice 
markable  figures,  the  canvass  is  j"  » ^f«»™  attempting  to  console  her, 
crowded-  like  a  Oampo  Santo  fresco  ^^.^  answered  him-  No,  no ;  as  long  as 

with  innumerable  secondary  group,  ir.^,^^'\  K^nsw^ed^^Ih^klS^ 

enclosed  in  mches  of  the  framework  .  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^\      ^^^  ^  .^  ^^  ^^^\ 

or  in   glades  of  the  forest  scenery,  ^^^d:   he  is  with  ^he  rejoices  in 
Here     honest    Kanlef    rescues     his  eternal  life ;  and  to-morrow  at  matins 
favourite   buflfalo    from    King    Chil-  in  the  monastery  thou  shalt  hear  his 
debert,  oowes  the  disappointed  Mero-  voice  among  the  choir  of  the  monks; 
vingian  hunter  to  such  a  pitch  of  hu-  and  not  to-morrow  only,  but  every  day 
mility  that    he    meekly   drinks   the  as  lon^  as  thou  livest'     The  mother 
hermit's    bad   wine    and    kisses   the  immediately  rose  and  waited  with  im- 
hand  that  bestows  it;  and  afterwards  patience  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  for 
refu-es  to  receive  a  visit  from  Queen  matins  to  hasten  to  the.  church  of  the 
ritrogoth,     declaring,    with     quaint  °?o°^-    Th«  precentor  having  intoned 
rudeness,   that    he   does    not    know  the  response,  when  the  monks  m  foil 
what   harm  might  come  of  it,  and  P^^^^^  t^f.  "P  the  anthem,  the  mother 
.1    .    .1       .         f  . .             u-  u          J  immediately  recognised  the  voice  of  her 
that  the    temptations    which    made  dear  child.    She  gave  thanks  to  God ; 
Adam    lose    Paradise   must    be   re-  ^^  j  ^^^ry  day  for  the  rest  of  her  lif^ 
Slated  even  m  the  desert     In  another  thus  deluding  her  grief  and  maternal 
corner  of  the  picture,  the  same  Kari-  tenderness,  the  moment  she  approached 
lef,  working  in   his   little    vineyard,  the  choir  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 
hangs  his  frock   upon  a  tree  till  he  well-beloved  son  mingle  in  the  sweet 
has  finished  work ;  and  on  taking  it  and  holy  harmony  of   the    liturgical 
down  again,  finds,  to  his  amazement  chant.     And  to  us  too  it  seems  to  echo 
and  delight,  that  a  wren  has  nestled  across  th^  ages  that  voice  of  the  child, 
in  it,  and  laid  an  egg  there  I  at  which  ^'o^<^  wfantuli,  the  purest,  the  dearest, 
"  the  holy  man  was  so  moved  with  the  most  heaven-Iike  melody  that  the 
joy  and  admiration  that  he  passed  ^^°^"°  ^^"^  ^*^  ''^^«^^^- 
the  whole  night  in   praising  God."  Another  variety  in  the  aspect  of 
In  another  niche   stands  the  noble  monastic  life  is  disclosed  to  us  in 
young  Hermenfried,  who  has  left  the  the  person  of  Radegund,  "  the  lovely 
court  of  Olotaire  to  build  a  monastery  lady,  queen,  and  saint,"  with  whom 
on  his  own  lands ;  and  who,  officiat-  M.  de  MontaJembert  further  embel- 
ing  at  his  humble  altar,  stoops,  with  lishes  his  rich  and  varied  narrative, 
beautiful  child-like  pity  and  rever-  Here  it  is  no  longer  the  rude  forces 
ence,  to  kiss  the  toil-worn  hands  of  of  nature  or  the  wild  freaks  of  semi- 
the  ploughmen,  to  whom  he  gives  the  savage    assailants    which    break   in 
sacramental  bread ;  and  here  is  Brit-  upon   the   cloistered    quiet.      A  Te- 
tany, wildly  picturesque,  and  doubly  fined  and  pious  woman,  forced  by 
Celtic,  with  miraculous  breakwaters  hard    fate    to    become    one  of  the 
rising  on  her  gloomy  shores,  and  the  wives  of  King  Clotaire,  and,  in  the 
sweetest  traditions    lingering    about  momentary     reaction     of     remorse 
the  soil,  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  which  followed  some  cruelty  of  his 
regarded  as  common  prosaic  territory,  more  dreadful   than  usual,  escaping 
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scape.  To  see  this  well-known  figure  ment,  makes  it  difficalt  to  believe 
appear  oat  of  the  savage  antique  that  it  is  foarteen  hundred  years 
forest^,  courageous,  boastful,  ten-  since  he  stumbled  over  the  Roman 
der — at  one  time  writing  letters  full  remains  in  the  Gaulish  forest,  and 
of  tears  and  the  profoundest  pa-  set  up  his  cross  at  Luxeuil.  His 
thetic  affection,  at  another  going  rule  was  as  extreme,  uncompromu> 
off  abruptly  in  the  heat  of  passion  ing,  and  violent  as  his  own  charac- 
from  one  of  his  most  faithful  ter:  prodigious  fasts,  labours,  and 
friends,  pronouncing  by  way  of  penitences,  without  any  latitude  for 
farewell  a  hasty  sentence  only  to  be  individual  weakness — a  self-willed, 
reversed  on  his  deathbed — has  a  arrogant  system  of  mortification  and 
magical  illusive  effect  which  cannot  punisljment,  in  which  silence,  toil, 
be  described.  Perhaps  it  is  with  a  and  hunger  were  enlivened  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  amusing  indi-  course  of  flogging  for  the  minutest 
viduality  of  his  hero  that  M.  de  faults — composed  the  code  of  his 
Montalenibert  identifies  the  Irland-  administration.  During  his  life- 
ais  so  often  by  that  national  appel-  time  crowds  of  monks  submitted 
lation.  Nobody  can  have  the  themselves  to  this  ascetic  discip- 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject,  line,  as,  indeed,  the  extremities  of 
After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  centu-  monastic  severity  seem  always  to 
ries,  he  stands  as  fresh  and  distinct  have  had  a  morbid  attraction  for 
as  if  he  had  launched  but  yesterday  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  but  the 
from  the  saintly  pugnacious  isle,  influence  did  not  last.  The  broader 
Religious  biography  itself*  could  rule  of  Benedict,  with  its  individual 
not  deaden  down  the  blithesome  alleviations  and  milder  wisdom,  pre- 
force  of  Columbanus  into  anything  vailed  over  the  momentary  success 
but  an  Irishman.  He  has  no  saintly  of  the  Celt's  exaggerated  fervour, 
abstractions  in  him.  What  the  his-  The  sons  of  Columbanus  died  out, 
torian  of  the  monks  thought  of  him  and  left  no  second  generation  to 
for  a  subject  we  will  not  venture  succeed  them ;  and  almost  before 
to  imagine.  He  has  certainly  not  the  burning  trace  of  his  footsteps 
made  a  model  saint  of  his  restless  had  ccoled  out  of  the  startled  coun- 
hero,  but  he  has  made  a  most  recog-  try,  the  Irishman's  attempt  at  law- 
nisable  man.  making  had  fallen  into  forgetfhl- 
A  greater  contrast  than  that  which  ness.  The  austerities  of  the  hot- 
exists  between  the  dignified  seclud-  headed  apostle  who  indemnified 
ed  existence  of  Benedict  and  the  himself  for  mortifications  of  the 
tunmltuous  fighting  life  of  Colum-  body  by  the  most  ungovernable 
banus  could  not  be  imagined.  .  Awe  freedom  of  temper  and  spirit,  oould 
and  reverence  were  not  the  senti-  never  have  been  practicable,  for  the 
ments  inspired  by  the  Celtic  saint,  guidance  of  any  great  body  of  men. 
He  was  the  object  of  devoted  affec-  NVe  are  reminded  of  the  plaintiye 
tiou  and  unrelenting  rage,  as  be-  remonstrance  of  a  still  earlier  band 
came  his  daring,  arrogant,  impul-  of  Gaulish  monks,  whom  their  leader 
sive  character.  It  is  a  changed  attempted  to  maintain,  like  the  her- 
atmosphere  from  that  rural  moun-  mits  of  the  Thebaid,  on  boiled  herbs 
tain  air  of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  and  barley  loaves — ^a  re^men  to 
very  Goths  fall  on  their  knees  be-  which  their  European  stomachs  ob- 
fore  the  patrician  monk  at  his  con-  jected  loudly.  "  Fasting  is  the  food 
vent  door.  Amid'  the  savage  poli-  of  angels,"  said  the  abbot,  in  the 
tics  of  the  Merovinjnan  kings,  the  words  of  Athanasius.  "But,"  an- 
figure  (f  the  Irlandais  plunges  out  swered  the  monks,  with  inimitable 
and  in  through  the  din  and  confusion  prosaic  pathos,  ^^  it  is  ridiculous  and 
in  congenial  restlessness.  To  hear  cruel  to  attempt  to  make  us  live 
him  defying,  denouncing,  threaten-  like  angels:  we  are  not  angels;  we 
ing,  haranguing,  keeping  every-  are  only  Gauls."  An  unanswerable 
thing  round  him  in  a  perpetual  fer-  argument.      M.     de    Montalembert 
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takes  the  trouble  to  examine  into  One  of  these  legendary  incidents  can- 
tho  reason  why  Oolombanns  was  not  be  passed  over.  We  know 
everywhere  superseded  by  Bene-  nothing  more  exquisite  than  the  ten- 
diet;  and  can  only  account  for  it  by  der  pathos  of  the  following: — 
the  fact  that  the  rule  of  Benedict  had  „  ^  mother  had  taken  her  only  son 
the  sanction  of  the  Papacy.  A  better  to  the  monastery  of  Agaune  dedicated 
reason  may  probably  be,  that,  so  far  to  St  Maurice,  where  he  became  a 
as  nature  has  anything  to  do  with  monk,  especially  instructed  and  skilful 
monastic  institutions,  the  wise  Italian  in!  chanUng  the  liturgical  service:  he 
had  received  Jier  sanction  in  prefer-  fell  sick  and  died ;  his  mother,  in  dea- 
enco  to  the  hot-headed  Celt.  pair,  came  to  bury  him,  and  returned 
While  the  principal  action  of  the  every  day  to  weep  and  lament  over  his 
picture  is  carried  on  by  these  re-  tomb.  One  night  she  saw  St  Maurice 
markable  figures,  the  canvass  is  ["  ^  dream  attempting  to  console  her, 
crowded-  like  a  Oampo  Santo  fresco  ^^!^  answered  him-'  No,  no ;  as  long  aa 

with  innumerable  secondary  groups,  ^  ^/"^  ij^*^   ^^T?^'  weep  my  son,  my 

,       J  .       .  .         c  4.V.     r               1  sole  child.      *  But  answered  the  saint, 

enclosed  in  mches  of  the  framework  .  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^\^^  ^^  ^  j^  ^^  ^^^^ 

or  m   glades  of  the  forest  scenery,  ^^^j.   ^^  jg  ^jth  us-he  rejoices  in 

Hero    honest    Kanlef    rescues     his  eternal  life ;  and  to-morrow  at  matins 

favourite   buffalo    from    King    Chil-  in  the  monastery  thou  shalt  hear  his 

debert,  cowes  the  disappointed  Mero-  voice  among  the  choir  of  the  monks; 

vingian  hunter  to  such  a  pitch  of  hu-  and  not  to-morrow  only,  but  every  day 

mihty  that    he    meekly   drinks   the  ns  loni^  as  thou  livest'    The  mother 

hermit's    bad   wine    and    kisses   the  immediately  rose  and  waited  with  im- 

hand  that  bestows  it;  and  afterwards  patience  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  for 

refu-es  to  receive  a  visit  from  Queen  matins  to  hasten  to  the.  church  of  the 

Ultrogoth,     declaring,    with     quaint  '^^"^    The  precentor  having  intoned 

rudeness,   that    he   does    not    know  the  response,  when  the  monks  in  full 

what   harm  might  come  of  it,  and  P^^^^^  took  up  the  anthem,  the  mother 

.1    .    .,        ,         f  , .             u-  u          J  immediately  recognised  the  voice  of  her 

that  the    temptations    which    made  dear  child.    She  gave  thanks  to  God ; 

Adam    lose    Riradise   must    be   re-  ^nd  every  day  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 

sisted  even  m  the  desert     In  another  thus  deluding  her  grief  and  maternal 

corner  of  the  picture,  the  same  Kari-  tenderness,  the  moment  she  approached 

lef,  working  in   his  little   vineyard,  the  choir  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 

hangs  his  frock  upon  a  tree  till  he  well-beloved  son  mingle  in  the  sweet 

has  finished  work ;   and  on  taking  it  and  holy  harmony  of   the    liturgical 

down  again,  finds,  to  his  amazement  chant.     And  to  us  too  it  seems  to  echo 

and  delight,  that  a  wren  has  nestled  across  th*^  ages  that  voice  of  the  child, 

in  it,  and  laid  an  egg  there  I  at  which  ^'<>^^^  wfantidi,  the  purest,  the  dearest, 

"  the  holy  man  was  so  moved  with  the  most  heaven-like  melody  that  the 

joy  and  admiration  that  he  passed  ^^™*'^"  ^*^  ^»"  ''««^^^^- 

the  whole  night  in   praising  God."  Another  variety  in  the  aspect  of 

In  another  niche   stands  the  noble  monastic  life  is  disclosed  to  us  in 

young  Hermenfried,  who  has  left  the  the  person  of  Radegund,  "  the  lovely 

court  of  Olotaire  to  build  a  monastery  lady,  queen,  and  saint,"  with  whom 

on  his  own  lands ;  and  who,  offioiat-  M.  de  MontaJembert  further  embel- 

ing  at  his  humble  altar,  stoops,  with  lishes  his  rich  and  varied  narrative, 

beautiful  child-like  pity  and  rever-  Here  it  is  no  longer  the  rude  forces 

ence,  to  kiss  the  toil-worn  hands  of  of  nature  or  the  wild  freaks  of  semi* 

the  ploughmen,  to  whom  he  gives  the  savage    assailants    which    break   in 

sacramental  bread ;  and  here  is  Brit-  upon  the   cloistered    quiet      A  re- 

tany,  wildly  picturesque,  and  doubly  fined  and  pious  woman,  forced  by 

Celtic,  with  miraculous  breakwaters  hard    fate    to    become    one  of  the 

rising  on  her  gloomy  shores,  and  the  wives  of  King  Clotaire,  and,  in  the 

sweetest  traditions    lingering    about  momentary     reaction     of     remorse 

the  soil,  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  which  followed  some  cruelty  of  his 

regarded  as  common  prosaic  territory,  more  dreadful   than  usual,  escaping 
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gest  the  possibility   of  falling;   "it  that    Miss    Bremer    is    brought    in 

leans  as    if  in    the  act  of    raising  contact  with  is  the  Prime  Minister 

itself.     It  is  a  form  which  erects  or  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Count  Cavour. 

raises    itself.    Hence    the    agreeable  And  a  very  realistic  portrait  it  is 

rather    than     painful    impression."  which    she  gives  us    of   the    great 

But  as  towers  have  been  known  to  minister — for       such      undoubtedly 

fall,  and  no  tower  was  ever  known  ho  is,  whatever    Garibaldi    or    the 

to    raise    itself   from    a    recumbent  French     bishops,    Mazzini     or     the 

position    on   the    earth,   we    rather  Ultramontanists,    may    say    to     the 

think  that  the  popular  notion  will  contrary. 

hold  its  ground,     iliss  Bremer  has  u  ^  confess,"  she  saya,  "  that  at  the 

further  discovered   that  this    tower  ^^t  gi^nce   he   reminded  me  more  of 

erecting  itself  from   the   earth   is  a  an  English   red-complexioued  country 

symbol  of  the  sinner  recovering  his  squire,  who  rides  and  hunte,  eats  good 

moral  rectitude.  dinners,  and  takes  life  easily  and  gaily, 

«  One  has  not  the  slightest  uneasi-  ^^.^^^  ^^  *  deep-niinded  sUtesman  who, 

ness,"  it  is  thus  she  expatiates  upon  the  ^^^^  »  secure  glance  and  hand,  steer, 

subject,  "  lest  the  tower  should  fall,  nor  ^^«  Y^s^el  of  the  state  towards  it»  dea. 

any  sense  of  a  desire  to  have  it  propped  ^^°«^   P^^^*^'  ^ver  the   stormy  pohtical 

up.     One  can  see  that  it  sustains  iuelf,  ^^^-     But   very  soon    was   that  coun- 

or  rather  is  drawn  upwards  as  by  some  tenance  lit  up  for  me,  and  the  more  I 

power   above,  and  victory  is   already  ^^""^'^^  »*>   during  my  tolerably  long 

yjgjjjlg  conversation  with  Cavour,  the  more  sig- 

"  All*  the  higher  art  of  building  is  to  ni Scant  and  agreeable  it  seemed  to  me. 
me  symbolical,  and  is  interesting  merely  They  who  have  painted  Cavour  a  per- 
from  the  divine  or  human  Hfe  which  it  ^""^'^  ^^^^  "^^  understood  this  coun- 
represents.  Thus  the  body  of  the  ec-  tfnance  nor  the  character  of  this  head. 
clesiastioal  structure  appears  to  me  like  J*  ^^^  o,  something  in  %t  alinost  square,* 
an  image  of  the  supplicating  or  wor-  but  at  the  same  time  refined.  The  corn- 
shipping  congregation:  the  church  plexion  isfresh  and  dehcate,  the  forehead 
tower  or  towers  are  ite  extended  hands,  "lap/ncent,  ODen,  with  roam  tn  it  for 
The  interior  of  the  church,  especially  both  loftt/ afid  broad  ideas  ;  the  glance  of 
the  interior  of  the  large  Catholic  the  light-blue  eye  is  clear,  lively,  and 
churches,  corresponds  to  the  inner  Penetrative ;  the  nose  and  the  mouth 
world  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  spirit-  ^^^^^^  m«  of  those  of  Napoleon  the 
ual  organism— in  conformity  with  their  ^^^^^  ^  does  also  the  form  of  the 
deeply  significant  type,  the  Mosaic  ark  countenance.  They  have  his  firmness 
of  the  testimony.  Every  individual  and  delicacy  of  outlme.  In  the  play  of 
Christian  finds  also  in  it  an  image  of  the  the  muscles  about  the  nose  there  is  an 
temple  of  his  own  soul,  with  an  outer  arch  expression,  and  the  smi  e  has  the 
court,  a  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  graciousnessof  thebouth.  The  figure  is 
hoUes,  where  the  cherubim  watch  over  "«*  ^^l^'  ^^t.  ^^^ong  and  well  built,  and 
the  word  of  the  eternal  God,  and  where  ^^^  something  particularly  solid  and 
the  awakened  eye  can  read  in  the  sym-  ^^^^^^  «*^^«*'  ^^-  The  manners  are  calm, 
boUc  plastic  writing  of  the  church  tlie  <^»f7>  ^^^^  agreeable,  and  evmce  natural 
doctrine  of  revelation.  The  tower  of  sell-government. 
Pisa  is  to  lue  like  a  word  fi-om  this  doc-  Count  Cavour  has  the  reputation 
trine— no  longer  a  leaning  tower,  but  of  bearing  with  ease  the  burdens  of 
an  image  cf  a  sinner  who  raises  him-  i,ig  post:  the  cares  of  the  state  are 
self,  or  IS  raised  up  by  the  Invisible,  who  ^^id  to  sit  lightly  on  him.  When 
dwells  above  and  m  the  light.  ^^^^  ^^.^  remarked,  he  replied,  with 

Perhaps  our  readers   would  pre-  a  smile,    "Oh,   it  only  appears  sol 

fer  that  we  should  leave  these  sym-  but  behind,  in  the  depth,  are  many 

bols    lor    some    of   the  realities    of  cares,   and  it  is    not  easy  to  keep 

Italy.      The    most    striking    reality  alight    the    sacred    fire.**     In    the 

*  Are  odd  expressions  like  this  due  to  the  translator  or  to  the  original  author! 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  translator  caji  pcifurm  her  task  perfectly  well ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  there  are  many  apnoarances  of  gi'eat  haste.  Why  should 
the  "  something  almost  square  "  be  opposea  to  refinement  I  A  square  countenance 
16  not  necessarily  a  coarse  one. 
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little  which  the  minister  said  of  his  Rome,  she  writes  us  a  resume — not 

own  views  and  position,  oar  compla-  of  the  wonders  or  antiquities  of  Rome, 

cent  traveller  i-*  convinced  that  he  but  of  Her  own  thoughts  on  Catholi- 

"  expressed  his  innermost  thoughts  ;'*  cism  and  Protestantism,  and  that  **  pri- 

nor  does  she  forget,  seeing  that  she  meval  word "  or  fundamental  princi- 

has  her  foot  within  the  cabinet  of  a  pie  yet  to  be  developed.  Miss  Bremer 

minister,  the  cause  of  her  own  sex.  does  not  pass  the  Rubicon — she  is 

"  On  parting,  I  seriously  impressed  it  faithful  to  the  Christian  revelation — 

upon  him  to  bring  about  more  just  but  she  seems   to  desire,   so  far  as 

laws  for   the  women   of  Piedmont,  we  can  comprehend  her  language,  a 

who,  as  regards  the  right  of  inheri-  church  which  shall  have  the  unity  of 

tance,  now  stand  a  long  way  behind  the  Catholic  (or  that  unity  which  the 

the  men."     The  Count  laughed,  and  Catholic  proclaims  to  be  theoretically 

gave  some  evasive  reply.     She  leaves  inseparable  from  the  very  principle 

him  with  "  an  extremely  refreshing  of  revelation),   and   the   freedom  of 

sense  of  his  words  and  whofe  charac-  thought  and    individual    inquiry  of 

ter."  Protestantism.     We  say  this  seems  to 

She  gravely  adds:  "I  have  heard  beher  rather  unreasonable  aspiration; 

from  persons  who  knew  M.  de  Cav-  but  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  we 

our  more  intimately,  that  his  happy  should  venture  to  interpret  Miss  Bre- 

temperament,  both  of  body  and  soul,  mer's  meaning.     Tliere  is  something 

cannot  save  him /rotri  an  annual  at-  here  about  **a  third  eye" — a  phrase 

tach  of  injiammation  of  the  chesty  that  she  tells  us  she  has  borrowed 

Very  possibly.     Inflammation  in  the  from  Plato — a  third,  or  inner  eye, 

lungs  is  a  disorder  to  which  the  most  which  has  especial  cognisance  of  reli- 

amiable  men  are  liable.  But  although  gious  truth.      As  everything   tarns 

we  hear,  on  this  good  authority  of  upon  this  "  third  eye,"  and  as  this 

intimate  friends,  that  a  cheerful  tern-  branch  of  optics  is  very  obscure  to  us, 

per  is  no   preservative   against  the  we  had  better  leave  our  author's  re- 

eftect  of  cold  winds  on  a  susceptible  8um^  to  explain  itself, 

lung,  we  are  glad  to  think  that  it  From  Rome  we  of  coarse  proceed 

shields  him  against  attacks  of  another  to  Naples.     Hero  we  are  greeted  by 

description,  or  renders  them  innocu-  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  of 

ous.     Cavour,  in  spite  of  all  his  as-  sufficient  violence  to  create  general 

sailants,  is  calm,  or  appears  so.  alarm.     But,  thanks  to  the  Madonna 

"He  may  be  seen  wandering  along  %'\  ^^.  J?n"anQs!  the  lava  is  stayed, 

the  promenades,   whistling  carelessly,  ^et  this  is  not  a  subject  of  thankful- 

and  playing  with  his  cane— kindly  greet,  "^f  ^  a^'-.  ^^^"^^  are  forty  thousand 

ing  his  acquaintances,  and  with  an  ap-  villains,  it  is  said,  in  Naples,  who  are 

pearance  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  in  disappointed  of  their  hopes  of  plunder 

the  world  to  do  but  to  go  out  and  look  by  this  interference  of  Madonna  and 

about  him.    Such  ought  a  statesman  to  the  saints.     "  They  have  watched,  it 

be — if  he  can.     Work,  it  is  said,  has  al-  is  asserted,  with  avaricious  longing 

ways  been  his  pleasure ;  and  at  this  time  glances,  the  increasing  eruption,  which 

it  is  his  only  love.    Not  even  slander  has  promised    them   the    opportunity   of 

been  able  to  attack  his  moraU  orhis  plunder,  and  of  enriching  themselves 

character.     IIis  friends  speak  warmly  ju^ing  some  great  and  general  devas- 

of  the  goodness  of  his  heart     His  ene-  ta^i,,^  »» 

mies  have  never  experienced  his  hatred.'  ^^^^^^  ^f  g^  j^„„„riu9,  we  have 

From  Piedmont  we  pass  to  Rome,  here  a  more  complete  account  of  the 
Here  our  traveller  sees  all  that  travel-  celebrated  miracle — the  mysterious 
lers  generally  see,  and  does,  as  we  liquefaction  of  his  blood — than  we 
have  ah-eady  intimated,  what  very  remember  to  have  encountered  else- 
few  have  the  opportunity  of  doing —  where.  Our  indefatigable  tourist  tells 
converses  with  the  Pope,  and  enters  us  that  she  had  witnessed  the  miracle 
a  convent.  Her  thoughts  here  seem  three  times;  and  on  one,  if  not  on  all 
given  up  to  polemics.      On  leaving  of  these  occasions,  she  stood  near  the 
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sacred  relic,  and  took  sharp  note  of  and  which  is  now  extended  to  their  lips 

the  mysterious  bottle  which  holds  the  and  their  foreheads  by  the  priests." 
blood  cf  tlie  Saint.    She  observed  a       j^  ^f  ^^         l^^fo^e  the  late 

very  auspicious  tube  that  runs  through  revolution  that  Miss  Bremer  was  Sn 

the  bottle,  and  which  s:eeins  capable  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  witnessed  the    miracle. 

of  some  manipulations  by  the  ofhciat-  ^yiU  this  piece  of  jugglery  continue 

ing  priest.   But  we  may  as  well  quote  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  jj,  t|,e  most  populous 

the  author s  own  words.  ^j^y  ^f  ^.j^^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Italy? 

"  At  length  a  number  of  priests  made  WIio  can  say  ?   lie  is  a  bold  man,  who 

their  appearance,  bearing  the  bust  of  would  venture  to   predict  even    the 

the  saint  in  silver-gilt,  which  way  placed  political    destiny   of   Naples;    and   a 

upon  the  altar,  and  his  blood,  preserved  much    bolder   who    would   prophesy 

in  an  oval,  greenish  glass  bottle,  enclosed  the  course  which  religious  opinion  is 

by  a  massive  silver  ring  fastened  to  a  Hkelv  to  take  amongst  its  headstroDg 

shaft,  which  a  pnest  held  in  his  hand,  and  ignorant  population.  The  next  ten 

and  by  which  he  swung,  m  the  view  of  ^.^^^  witness  in  this  stronghold 

all,  the  bottle  backwards  and  forwards,  j^^  superstition  the  triumph  of  Athe- 

m  order  to  et   hem  see  that  the  W  ism-Jsucceeded  by  the  restoration  of 

red  mass,  which  more  than  half  tilled  it,  o^    t  •  it*  i       v  ^ 

was  hard-set  and  in.movable.     A  small  ^t.  Januarius  and  his  green  glass  bot- 

mysterious  tube    passes    through    the  ^  ^-     ^"^  "  "^^^  should  be  the  case, 

bottle,  and  is  held  above  and  below  by  there  is  one  prediction  we  wiU  hazard, 

the  thick  silver  rim— at  least  one  cannot  The  glfiss  bottle  will  be  broken  in  the 

see  anything,  and  one  involuntarily  asks  poriud  of  revolt,  and  the  clot  of  blood 

one's  Self  why  not?    But  one  must  not  destroyed  ;  and  when  the  happy  resito- 

be  too  inquisitive.  •  ration  takes  place,  the  fragments  of 

"The  prayers  now  begin.  The  priests  that  green  glass   bottle  will  miracu- 

mutter  softly;  .those  who  kneel  round  lonsly  come  together  again,  and  again 

the  altar  do  the  same ;  the  whole  chapel  enclose  that  identical  clot  of  blood, 

rushes  mto  a  low  chorus  of  prayer ;  but  ^vi^j^h  will   have  been  niiraculoualy 

the  ohl  women — the  relations,  as  they  recovered 

arceallea,ofthe8aint^liftuptI.eir8luill        ^j^     ,   '  ^  jj,      Bremer's 

piercing   voices.     Ihis   screamine   and  -r\-        •        i-    *     ^  J^'   ■^*'~   j-^* ^1.^^*0 

noise  rises  and  sinks,  and  rises  again  I^ia^  is  enlivened  by  what  reads  hke 

like  a  storm ;  but  still  through  it  all  the  ^"^  fragment  of  a  novel.  A  love  aflBwr 

priest  continues  to  swing  the  bottle  up  hetween  a  young  girl,  who  is  for  a 

and  down,  and  from  one  side    to  the  time  the  companion  of  her  travels,  and 

other,  showing  it  between  "whiles  to  the  a gentlemanwho  passes  under  the  name 

spectators,  who  sec  that  the  dark  mass  of  Ilercul^s^  is  very  skilfully  and  very 

remains  immovable These  vehe-  amusingly   told.     We   suppose   these 

ment  outbursts  become  more  and  more  friends  of  hers  consented  to  sit  to  the 
volcanic,  and  actually  threatening,  when  artist;  otherwise,  this  narrative  of 
all  at  once  every  countenance  brightens,  their  courtship  and  description  of  their 
and  a  pause  ensues.  A  movement  is  ggveral  characters  would  be  very 
observable  in  the  mass  of  blood.  It  be-  gt^ange.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  curious 
gins  to  slide,  fi.-8t  to  one  side  then  to  niethSdofenlivening  a  book  of  travels; 
the  other;  it  seems  to  become  loosened  1  .  ^,  ,  •  ^  n  .  1 1 /£ 
from  the  glass.  The  priest  continues  to  ?^^'  "f  ^}^  s^«7  ^^  1^""^  well  told  (for 
swing  the  bottle,  the  ri.n  of  which  it  ^^  "^^  the  writer  here  on  her  own 
seems  to  me  that  he  clasps  with  a  secret  g>'<>i»nd,  and  where  she  is,  indeed,  an 
manipulation !  The  old  women  scream  admirable  artist?),  it  is  not  for  us  to 
and  the  priests  mutter.  Yet  another  live  make  any  murmur  of  complaint 
minutes  and  the  miracle  is  complete.  May  we  soon  again  meet  Miss  Bre- 
The  blood  is  wholly  liquefied,  and  flows  mer  in  the  exercise  of  her  great  and 
on  all  sides.  The  old  women  exult,  many  undoubted  talent  of  a  novelit^t !  And 
of  the  ladies  weep,  and  all  the  pious  with  this  wish  vvc  will  close  our  no- 
press  forward  to  kiss  the  glass  bottle  tice  of  her  present  book  of  Travel  and 
which  contains  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  Theology'. 
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October  has  come  in  and  nigh  were  no  salads  to  be  had,  we  feel 

gone  at  Shanghai;  we  have  slept  in  inclined    to    exclaim,    "Go    to    the 

peace    and    comfort    on    board  the  devil,  ray  children!   think  yon  that 

stout  old    Furious;    we    may  have  I  love  this  aacre  cochon  de  paysV^ 

dreamt  of   England  and  home,  but  But  we  will  not ;  for,  after  all,  it  is 

are  recalled  to  the  stern  reality  by  only  the  custom  of  the  service :  the 

the  daylight   reveille,   and    a  whiff  captain,    like    the    he-goat    of    the 

out  of  the  Loo-chow  creek,  which  Jewish  ritual,   must    be    the    sacri- 

the  morning  breeze  has  wafted  in-  fioe;   and  assuredly  it  is  good  and 

to  our  cabin  windows.     We  declare  right  that  it  should  be  so. 

it   to    be    neither  frankincense  nor  Did  we  not   always  in    our  own 

myrrh,  for  our    senses    have    been  day,   wish    admiral  and  captain  in 

sharpened  by  a  recent  cruise  on  the  Jehamun     for     those     raan-o'-war's 

open  sweet-smelling  sea ;    and,  per-  cruises  of  "  there  and  back  again  ?" 

ferring    heat    to     bad-   smells,    the  Bother  those  sudden    sailings   with 

sashes    have    to  be  let  down,   and  sealed    orders,    which    meant    leav- 

our  breakfast  to  be  eaten  in  a  tem-  ing  all  the  clean  linen  on  shore  for 

perature  some  twentj^  degrees  higher  the   laundress    to    hire    out,   whilst 

than   would   be  ne<;essary   if  China  we  wailed  over  a  chest  of  frowsy 

was,   generally  speaking,  more   am-  shirts.     What  did  we  care  for  fo- 

brosial.      But    enough     upon     that  reign      policy,     British     commerce, 

subject,  or   we   might   rail;  for  al-  Admiral    Hamelin,   or    Commodore 

though  this  great  emporium  is  now  Sloat,  provided  our  Chilian  or  Pe- 

far  more  bearable  than  in  June  or  ruvian  lady-loves  were  kind,  horses 

July,  still  we  are  in  no  mood  to  be  cheap,  and  the  fuchsia  trees  in  blos- 

just,  after  having  rushed  back  f)entre  som?    There  was  our  heaven  upon 

a  terre  from  Japan,  to  find  that  we  earth,  and  the  man  a  wretch  who 

might  have    taken  our  ease  there,  dragged  us  thence.     Let  us   be   pa- 

and   spent    a    month    exploring    its  tient,  then,  when  it  is  our  duty  to 

strange  cities  and  unknown  waters,  do    the    hard-hearted,    and    let    us 

and  yet  have  been  quite  soon  enough  smile  to  see  how  much  as  we  were 

to  meet  the  slow  and  sly  Imperial  then   these  are  now,   for  even   the 

Commissioners    fom    Pekin.      And  very     youngsters     are    at    present 

what    is    still    more    trying  to  the  Japan  crazy. 

temper  of   a  naval    centurion,   our  "  The  chaplain  wishes    to  speak 

officers     and     men     look     upbraid-  to    you,    sir,"  announces    the    sen- 

ingly,   as    if    their  chief    was  the  try,  with  becoming  solemnity.     We 

cause  of  their  past  disappointment  know  what  is  coming,  and,  clutching 

and    present    sorrow^   and  as  if    it  the  Printed  Instructions,  put  on  an 

was  all  our  fault  that  they  had  been  official   face ;    and  as  the  gentleman 

carried  away  from  the  fun  and  ex-  who  rejoices  in  the  double  office  of 

citement   of   Nangasaki    and    Yedo  pastor  and  schoolmaster  enters,  we 

to  the  prosy  ugliness  of  a  Chinese  are    ready  for    anything    sad.     He 

city.      "Sorry    we    came    back    so  tells  us  with  sorrow  and  indigna- 

soon!"  exclaims  one  of  the  officers;  tion,  that  the  cruise  to  Japan,  fol- 

"  Wished  we    had    stayed    longer,"  lowed  by   the  pheasant-shooting  of 

says   another;    "Might    have    been  Shanghai,     has     so     unsettled    his 

there  a  month,   and    still    been    in  pupils    that    the    young    gentlemen 

time,"  urges   a   thinl ;    and  so  on,  scorn  the    exact   sciences,  and   will 

until,   like  the  French  captain  who  not  listen  to  him,  their  pastor  and 

was  requested  by  his  crew  to  re-  master.     We  look  very  serious,  and 

turn  to  France  as  they  were  "fa-  proceed  to  the  aid  of  this  gentle- 

tigued"  of  some  place  where  there  man,    who      has    been    facetiously 
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termed,  by  the  wit  of  the  midship-  through  our'  part  of  shoeing  how 
men's  mess,  "  a  douMe-hnrrelled  entirely  such  offences  are  at  vari- 
pnrson,"  in  virtne  of  his  double  ance  with  the  printed  instrDctions 
office.  There  was  a  squeal  and  and  Admiralty  circnlars;  in  short, 
the  ring  of  a  dozen  voices  as  tiie  talked  to  them  like — what  shall  we 
cabin-door  opened,  but  on  reach-  say  ? — ah  I  that  is  it^  "  like  a  Dutch 
ing  the  school-tables  swinging  be-  uncle,"  we  overhear  one  youth  re- 
tween  the  main-deck  guns,  [lerftct  mark  to  the  other  as  they  escape 
order  and  the  most  exemplary  in-  on  to  the  main-de<rk  again  ;  "  and 
dustry  animated  the  senior  mid-  he  says  he  will  stop  our  leave," 
shipman  as  well  as  the  junior  cadit  adds  another;  to  which  a  piccolo 
— ^lads  striving  for  university  ho-  voice  pipes  out,  that  having  spent 
roors  could  not  have  turned  over  all  the  cash  he  was  likelv  to  rtceive 
tables  of  cosines  and  logarithms  fi»r  the  next  three  months  in  invest- 
more  earnestly.  ments  in  lacquer-ware,  be  did  not 
There  is  a  glorious  ahavdon  ahout  ])ropose  going  on  shore,  and  that 
the  young  sailor  at  his  studies,  the  captain's  punishment  would  not 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  apj  re-  atVect  his  happiness.  Of  course, 
ciated.  lie  has  his  watch  to  keep,  we  were  suthciently  astute,  uniler 
untold  duties  in  his  small  way  to  such  circumstances,  not  to  stop  the 
perform,  much  practical  knowledge  leave  to  go  on  shore  of  these  yoang 
to  acquire;  but  there  >its  a  future  worthies,  and  had  to  exercise  our 
Nelson  cramming  with  mathema-  inginuity  in  devising  other  modes 
tics,  navigation,  astronomy,  steam-  cf  torture  with  a  view  to  enforcing 
engines,  gunnery,  and  the  living  the  ])adgered  chaplain  and  naval  in- 
languages — a  loai*,  indte«\  for  any  siruetor's  authority.  But  this  ex- 
young  intellect.  Yet  it  is  chierii.g  <itinient  was  not  confined  to  the 
to  see  how  light  the  burden  appears  (tlicers;  and  apart  from  the  out- 
to  the  youug  sailor.  Care!  why,  ^ide  of  Japan — lor  that  was  ail  our 
there  is  not  even  the  faintest  trace  men  saw  of  it — it  appeared  to  ine 
of  it  on  one  of  th(>se  young  taces,  that  the  seamen  preferred  a  cruise 
and  the  instructor  is  the  ordy  (»ne  in  salt  water  to  doing  the  duty  of 
who  looks  in  the  lea<t  anxious.  AVe  j)olieemeh  in  Chinese  ports  and 
turn  over  the  ntanst  work-book  rivers.  Every  hoat's  crew  from 
which  lies  at  hand — nothing  but  >trange  ships  that  came  alongside 
illustrations  of  the  Furious  under  all  are  regaled  with  awtul  yarns  about 
the  phases  ot  storm  and  cahn  I  The  our  cruise  to  Yedo.  "So  you  have 
next  student  is  evidtntly  ot  a  sen-  been  up  to  Yedo?"  inquired  the 
timental  turn,  and  his  i  en,  instead  iither  day  a.  sailor  in  an  American 
of  working  out  courses  and  dis-  jialley.  "Yes!  1  should  think  we 
tances,  has  been  wan(  ering  iiito  l.a<l  too,"  replied  a  youth  of  Gos- 
fiketches  of  scenery,  cottages,  and  a  | ort  extraction;  **we  shoved  our 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  pretty  fjices;  jili-hoom  right  into  the  Uemperor's 
and  there  is  an  audible  titter  when  cm  wing- room  windows,  and  nigh 
we  discover  that  the  s-niall  box  hroke  all  the  eggshell  china  a-salut- 
of  all,  whose  good  mother  is  nasi  iiig  of  our  Ambassador."  "Thank- 
anxiou3^  he  should  be  a  niint  a-5  ee !"  said  the  Yankee;  "that  will 
well  as  a  .'^ailor,  las  &ketche<l  and  •••!"  and  then  it  was  equally  re- 
coloured  on  the  tiy-leaf  of  hi.-  EucImI  irohing  to  hear  the  men-of-war's 
a  lady  of  Yedo,  whose  ];u>or;al  nun  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
channs  and  devel<»pment  say  mucii  tXjressing  their  preference  lor  any 
for  the  small  hox's  knowledge  on  ^i  oi  rather  than  Shanghai  as  a  place 
such  matters.  Ot  course,  all  tht  oi  sojourn  for  sailors, 
miscreants  are  orcered  into  the  fon-  Even  as  I  sit  at  my  table,  down 
cabin,  and  having  had  our  laugh  in  t;ie  hkylight  come  the  voices  of  the 
private,  and  screwed  up  the  mces-  i.  izentopmen  scraping  their  mast; 
eary    amount    of    .severity,    mc    go  iliey    are    wishing    China    and   the 
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Chinese  fathoms  dowa  beneath  the  spots  likely  to   answer  hereafter  as 

Yellow  Sea.  port^  of  trade   or   European  settle- 

"  But  I  thinks  the  hofficers  likes  nients.  The  period  of  the  year  is 
Chiney,  Bill,"  remarked  one  of  the  most  favourable.  The  north-east 
men  ;  "  there  are  places  on  shore  monsoon  has  just  set  in,  on  the 
for  tliem  to  go  to,  you  see — hotels,  heels  of  a  series  of  heavy  typhoons, 
and  clubs,  and  merchants'  houses,  which  have  reduced  the  temperature 
and  suchlike  ;  but  for  us  poor  of  the  reeking  valley  of  the  Yang- 
beggars,  what  is  it  ?  why,  it  ain't  a  stze,  and  blown  away  its  fever  and 
country  fit  for  a  Christian.  Look  cholera,  musquitoes  and  boils,  and 
at  what  our  mess  did  here,  last  time  the  power  of  the  current  will  dimin- 
they  were  on  leave  ;  why,  we  goes  ish  as  the  sources  of  the  river  and 
to  a  store,  buys  a  three-dozen  case  its  affluents  become  frozen  in  the 
of  beer  and  one  dozen  of  hollands,  north-west  by  the  frosts  of  a  Man- 
and  then  goes  out  to  drink  it  chourian  winter.  That  diminution 
amongst  them  Chinamen  graves,  of  the  force  of  current  will  neces- 
with  a  sun  hot  enough  to  raise  sarlly  involve  a  less  depth  of  water 
blisters  on  the  tombstones.  Of  in  the  navigable  channels;  but  our 
course  all  on  us  got  dead  drunk,  anxiety  is  far  more  directed  to  the 
when  down  comes  a  whole  heap  possibility  of  the  rush  of  the  stream 
of  Fokies  with  bamboos  as  big  as  impeding  the  progress  of  our  ship, 
the  dingy's  mast,  and  commences  a  than  the  likelihood  of  not  finding 
hammering  on  us.  So  we  rouses  sufficient  water  to  float  her  over 
up  and  has  a  regular  set-to.  Of  shoals  or  difficulties.  This  anxiety 
course  we  are  pulled  up  afore  the  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  a 
consul  next  da}*,  and  he  says,  says  former  ascent  of  the  stream  as  high 
he,  *  Sarve  you  right — you  were  de-  as  ITankin,  when  serving  in  the  fleet 
filing  the  Chinamen's  graves  ;.  and  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
they  are  so  werry  fond  of  their  grand-  It  w^as  then  the  months  of  August 
mothers  that  they  cannot  abide  that  and  September;  no  heavy  rains  had 
sort  of  thing.'  *  Defile,  be  hanged  1'  fallen,  no  unusual  inundations  pre- 
pays we ;  *  wo  only  sat  down,  sir ;  vailed,  yet  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
and  the  country  is  so  full  of  graves  rent  off  Nankin  was  such,  in  spite 
that  we  could  go  nowhere  else.'  of  a  great  depth  of  water,  from  60 
But  the  end  on  it  was  that  we  were  to  90  feet,  that  although,  thanks  to 
fined  all  round,  three  of  the  mess  tha  skill  of  our  officers  and  men,  no 
laid  up  with  broken  bones,  and  most  shii)s  were  lost,  still  accidents  were 

on  us  has  had  fever.     D n  leave,  frequent,   and   the  dilay   in  ascend- 

says  I,  in  Chiney."     Are  we  to  be  ing   to    that  point  very   considera- 

blamed    if,    so  far  as  the  sailor  and  ble. 

marine  were    concerned,    we    said.  But  current  or  no  current,  we  are 

"  Amen"  ?  now  all  agog    to    be  oflT   and  dive 

into  the  heart  of  this  strange  land ; 

We  are,  however,  about  to  put  a  the  feeling  of  curiosity  is,  if  pos- 
fresh  surface  on  our  especial  exist-  sible,  more  intense  than  when  we 
ence  in  the  Furious.  The  Conimis-  first  started  for  Tientsin  or  Yedo, 
sioners  from  Pekin  have  arrived  ;  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our- 
the  supplementary  treaty  has  been  self.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
gone  through,  amidst  innumerable  Here  we  are  at  the  south-east  cor- 
official  visits  and  official  feeds  ;  and  ner,  right-hand  lower  corner,  gentle 
the  clause  relative  to  the  opening  reader,  of  Northern  China,  bounded 
of  the  Great  River,  or  Yangstze,  by  Tartarian  plains,  the  fastnesses 
for  European  trade,  when  rebellion  of  Thibet,  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the 
shall  have  ceased,  has  been  so  far  proud  Yangstze,  whose  turbid  stream 
discussed  that  Lord  Elgin,  with  a  flows  Avithin  sight  from  our  mast- 
necessary  escort  of  ships,  is  now  at  heads.  So  long  as  we  have  been 
liberty  to  visit  the  stream,  and  select  in  Shanghai,  we  have  listened  and 
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sought  for  information  of  the  strange  banks  of  the  stream,  or  sought  for 
country  to  the  north  of  us ;  every  short  and  shallow  cuts  of  water,  the 
hale  of  silk,  every  tea-case,  leads  our  information  to  he  found  in  the  writ- 
atttntion  to  the  north-^vebt.  We  ings  of  Barrow,  Staunton,  Davis, 
hear  of  marts  far  more  important  and  others,  served  but  little  for 
than  Shanghai  or  Canton,  of  great  nautical  purposes.  Even  tlie  writ- 
cities  holding  populations  twice  as  ings  of  the  Abb6  Hue,  interesting  as 
numerous  as  London,  of  rivers  so  they  were  upon  the  interior  of  the 
deep,  so  powerful,  that  the  China-  country  to  the  north-west,  threw  no 
man  prefers  to  navigate  by  canal  light  upon  the  Yangstze,  except  tliat, 
to  tempting  their  dangers  ;  and  we  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  upper  val- 
look  at  the  Tunting  and  Poyang  ley,  above  tlie  falls  of  Kinchow,  more 
lakes,  equal  to  those  of  Canada  in  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
area,  and  hope  that  we  niay  one  there  would  still  be  found  a  stream 
day  sail  or  steam  upon  them.  Yet,  as  deep  and  as  navigable  as  the  lower 
by  my  faith,  if  we  seek  for  specific  Yangstze. 

details  of  how  to  get  to  either  one  Having,  thanks  to  the  indefatig- 
or  the  other — if  we  seek  for  any  in-  able  exertions  of  our  gallant  second- 
formation  as  to  depth  of  water,  or  lieutenant,  Duncan  Davidson,  and 
any  fact  connected  with  the  watery  the  kind  services  of  those  distin- 
highway  which  is  to  lead  us  to  guished  sinologues,  Mr.  Wade  and 
these  wonders — we  find  all  such  in-  Mr.  Lay,  assured  ourselves  that 
fonnation  ceases  at  the  spot  reached  there  was  no  more  information 
by  our  ficct  in  the  year  1842.  Be-  to  be  collected  .  in  Shanghai,  we 
yond  that  point,  Nankin,  all  our  agreed  with  our  worthy  friend  Cap- 
researches,  aided  by  consular  au-  tain  Barker  that  there  was  only  one 
thoriiies  as  well  as  the  mercantile  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  and  that 
comumnity,  amount  to  the  as-  was  to  start  up  the  stream  when 
sertion,  that  the  American  steam-  called  '  upon  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  to 
frigate  Susquehannah  hud  subse-  do  all  in  our  power  to  test  its  navi- 
qnently  ascended  as  far  as  the  town  gability,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
of  Wuo-hoo,  one  hundred  miles  fur-  fill  our  ships  with  coal,  and  take  a 
ther  than  Nankin,  but  the  officers  month's  provision  on  board ;  for  we 
of  that  ship  did  not  record  any  hardly  contemplated  that  the  voyage 
topographical  information,  and  that  to  Hankow,  the  farthest  point  spoken 
we  must  rest  content  with  the  of,  could  require  more  than  that  time 
Jesuit  map  of  the  empire  as  our  to  accomplish, 
guide.  It  is  Jiow  two  hundred  We  will  not  waste  time  or  space 
years  old  ;  as  an  authority  the  recording  all  our  arrangements  ; 
Chinese  copied  have  villanously  how  wiseacres  wrote  uj)  from  Hong- 
distorted  the  original  ;  and  even  in  Kong,  recording  it  as  their  opinion 
it  the  Yangstze  is  a  mere  thread  that  we  should  infallibly  come  to 
of  water  Avinding  tortuously  through  grief;  how  bets  were  offered  that 
many  mOre  lakes  than  we  can  now  we  should  never  reach  beyond  the 
liear  of,  probably  iimndations  pre-  Poyang  Lake  ;  and  how  wis^r  men 
vailing  at  tl;o  time  of  the  survey,  foretold  that,  even  if  successfal, 
without  a  single  depth  along  W^  very  little  honour  or  credit  should 
entire  length,  and  without  the  posi-  come  to  us  ;  and  that-,  if  we  failed, 
tion  of  one  rock,  reef,  or  shoal  being  "hanging  would  be  the  least  of  our 
fixed,  or  even  noted.  The  Euro-  i>unishments.  We  could  laugh  at  all 
I)ean  embassies  passing  to  and  from  this ;  an  enterprising  Ambassador  as 
Canton  and  Pckin  had  of  course  our  passenger,  a  single-minded,  ear- 
navigated  that  [)ortion  of  the  river  nest  officer  like  the  worthy  Barker 
between  the  Poyang  Lake  and  the  for  our  chief,  only  left  us  to  set  our 
entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  but  teeth,  trust  in  Providence,  and  go 
as  they  were  conveyed  in  state  at  our  work,  determined  to  give  the 
barges,  Avhich  naturally  hugged  the  lie    to    all    sach    false    prophecies. 
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November  came  before  we  could  day  task ;  and  we  shall  not  be  suf- 
start — a  matter  of  some  regret,  for  ficiently  vain  to  attempt  to  de- 
we  calculated  that  between  the  scribe  it,  beyond  stating  that  we 
14th  and  20ih  October  would  have  found  all  the  channels  and  the 
been  the  best  period  for  our  depar-  shoals  of  the  delta  to  have  changed 
ture,  so  as  to  return  before  the  win-  with  curious  perversity,  so  that 
ter  had  set  in  with  any  severity,  where,  in  1842,  there  was  deep 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  all  the  water,  we  often  found  banks,  over 
escorting  squadron  dropped  out  of  which  the  flat  punts  of  the  Ohina- 
the  Shanghai  river  into  the  Yang-  man  could  hardly  sail.  Petty  islets, 
stze,  and  the  Cruiser,  with  the  Lee  such  as  Bush  Island,  had  grown  to 
and  Dove  gunboats,  proceeded  to  a  consideraljle  size,  whilst,  strangely 
feel  the  way  for  us  through  the  enough,  many  points  well  known 
great  delta.  The  9th  of  November  to  us  in  those  days — such  as  One- 
at  last  saw  us  away,  and  the  setting  Tree  Point  and  Point  Harvey — were 
sun  shone  full  in  our  faces  as  we  unaltered  in  form  and  outline  by 
steered  our  first  cruise  towards  the  either  the  force  of  current  or  de- 
westerly  regions,  up  the  great  river,  posit  of  alluvial  matter.  In  many 
Yet  it  had  not  been  our  Grst  visit  places  the  diminished  volume  of 
in  that  direction.  On  the  Gih  July  water  discharged  by  the  Yangstze 
1842  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  winter  as  compared  with 
one  of  the  eighty  sail  of  British  ships,  the  summer  season,  was  marked 
forming  the  fleet  under  Admiral  by  the  appearance  of  dry  land 
Sir  William  Parker  when  he  ad-  where  formerly  we  believed  chan- 
vanced  upon  Nankin,  and  drove  the  nels  of  water  always  to  exist.  But 
first  wedge  into  the  rickety  civilisa-  perhaps  the  most  marked  change 
tion  of  China.  Amongst  the  many  in  the  delta  was  at  two  points, 
glorious  feats  of  our  navy,  there  is  the  upper  eud  of  Tsung-ming  is- 
not  one  superior  to  that  navigation  land,  and  what  was  known  as  the 
by  our  large  fleet  of  a  great,  swift,  Foo-shan  Bar.  The  former  of  these 
and  unknown  stream — its  ascent  for  is  a  vast  alluvial  tract,  reclaimed 
nigh  two  hundred  miles  without  the  some  three  centuries  ago  from  the 
loss  of  a  single  vessel,  although  they  sea  by  enterprising  Chinamen,  and 
oftentimes  grounded  amongst  its  lies  in  the  centre  of  tlie  delta,  split- 
numerous  shoals — the  carrying  out  ting  the  Yangstze  at  its  mouth  into 
of  extensive  military  operations  two  broad  channels,  the  southern 
from  no  other  base  than  that  ad-  one  of  which  is  only  known  to 
venturous  fleet.  The  skill  and  fore-  Europeans.  In  1842,  several  is- 
sight  which  had  brought  together  lands  were  observed  in  the  north- 
all  the  elements  to  insure  perfect  ern  channel,  and  noted  by  Captains 
success,  without  being  dependent  Kellet  and  Collinson  in  our  charts ; 
for  anything  upon  the  country  or  one  of  these,  of  considerable  extent, 
people  we  threw  oui-selves  amongst,  between  wliich  and  Tsung-ming 
nuirked  that  admiral  as  no  ordinary  there  thon  existed  an  eigh teen-feet 
leader ;  and  as  we  thus,  sixteen  years  channel  of  water,  was  now  incor- 
subsequently,  advanced  over  the  porated  with  the  greater  island,  a 
same  ground,  we  could  not  help  warning  to  us  of  the  changes  we 
feeling  proud  of  having  witnessed  might  expect  elsewhere.  At  Foo- 
such  an  achievement,  and  that  small  shan,  in  the  old  channel,  we  found 
justice  had,  after  all,  been  done  in  the  bar  to  have  heaped  up  with 
our  national  records  to  such  a  gravel  until  it  was  perfectly  impass- 
triumph  of  naval  skill  and  au-  able  for  anything  but.  a  gun-boat, 
dacity.  Before  that  ascent  to  Nan-  and,  after  a  long  hunt,  discovered  a 
kin  by  huge  saiHng  line-of-battle  channel  to  have  formed,  cutting  a 
ships  and  clumsy  transports,  our  deep  steep-sided  trough  through 
navigation  to  the  same  point  in  what  was  formerly  a  mud-bank; 
Bteam-frigates  becomes  a  mere  holi-  and  this  channel  was  changing  even 
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then    so    rapidly,    that    within    a  in  1842,  and  gave  as,  consequently, 
month  the  direction  varied  as  much  more  oonfidence  in  carrying  sail  as 
as  twenty-two  degrees  by  the  com-  well  as  steam  up  the  reaches.     As 
j)ass — a  pretty  good    proof   of   the  we  neared   Silver  Island  all   hands- 
changeable  character  of  the  naviga-  were  agog,  from  the  Ambassador  to 
tion   of  the  delta  of  so  mighty  a  the  tiny  sailor-boys ;  for  they  knew 
stream.    We  were  a  week  working  tliat    in    the    next  reach   we   were 
our  way  through  these   difficulties,  about  to  sight  what  had  been  re- 
and  approaching  the  first  block  of  ported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
mountain  country,   round  the    nor-  in  China,  the  great  city  of  Ching- 
thern  flank  of  which  the  Yangstze  keang-foo,  guardian  of  the  gateway 
at  last  bursts  its  way  to  the  sea.  leading  to    Ptkin    by  way   of    the 
Nav.    10/^. — We    know    that  we  Great  Canal.     Golden   Island,    with 
are  approaching  the  site  of  that  city  its  rich  temples,  and  ])agodas  covered 
of  Ching-Keang,  the  key  of  the  Great  with  tiles  of  real  imperial    yellow 
Canal,  which  in  former  days  made  porcelain,    and    Silver     Island,     so 
such  a   respectable   defence  against  picturesque,  were,  we  all  knew,  be- 
our  barbarian   forces:    we    reniem-  hind  the  steep  point  ahead.      Had 
ber  that  we  are  approaching  a  piece  not    the    matter-of-fact    Sir     John 
of  scenery  which  was  so  gorgeously  Barro^v  said  of  that  reach  of  Ching- 
Chinese,  so  rich  in  all  the  results  of  keang-foo,  that  what  with  the  host 
their  industry  and  taste,   that    one  of    vessels    of    war,    pleasure,    and 
peep  was  enough  to  repay  the  navi-  commerce,   that    were    moving    or 
gator  or  traveller  for  the  difliculty  floating  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
of  reaching  it.    The  Lee  and  Dove,  the    Embassy  passed    to  which    he 
with   their   boilers  out   of  working  belonged,      and     what     with      the 
condition,  had   to  be  taken  in  tow  towns,      hamlets,      and      dwellings 
of  the  Ketribution,  to  allow  their  en-  covering  the    banks  of   the    Grand 
gineers  to  clear  and  refit ;  and  the  Canal  and  the  hills  of  Ching-keang^ 
Cruisc-r,  too  slow  to  keep  company  foo,    the    scene    was    more    beauti- 
when  wo  wanted   to  make  up  lost  fnl  and  cheering  than  any  that  had 
time,  hung  on   by  the  stem  of  the  hitherto  been  met  with  in   China? 
Furious,  and,  thus  leashed  together,  Could  not  we  all  refer  to  writer  after 
we  slaslied  away  merrily  under  the  writer  in   proof  of  the  wonders  of 
blufli*s    of     Kuen  shan,    recognising  Chinese  civilization  and  art  which 
many  a  pagoda  and    many   a  spot  were  there  to  be  found?    And  were 
seen   long  ago  in   the    pretty  little  not   we,   who  had   gazed   upon   the 
Columbine.     The  day  was  just  such  i)icture  when  it  was  perfect,  justified 
as   to  enjoy   flie  beautiful    scenery,  in   assuring  the  eager    officers    and 
and    a    pleasant     arrival    amongst  diplomatists  that  for  once  in  their 
mountain,  roi  k,  and  waterfall,  after  lives  realization  would  not  fall  short 
an   eight  weeks'  stay    in    lands    as  of  expectation?     Alas  I   it  was  not 
flat  and  streams  as  tamo  as  ditch-  to  be  so;  for  suddenly  all  that  once- 
watn*.     The  sharp  bracing  weather  charming  scene  burst  upon  us,  bnt 
common  to  the  season  of  the  nortli-  how  changed  !     Tliere  were  the  hills, 
east   morisoon   had  evidently  set  in ;  the  islands,  the  river,  and  the  rich 
rattlin*,'  brotzes  and  clear  skies  were  plain,  it  is  true;    but  the  hand   of 
now  to  succeed  the  hot  moist  winds  man  had  destroyed  all  the  beauties 
of  the  summer ;   and   all  wo  had  to  which   rendered  this  spot  more  in- 
thiiik  of  was   to   t*sca[)e  ba('k   from  teresting  than   any  other  upon  the 
Ilan-knw  before  the  snow  and  frost  banks  of  the  Yangstze.     We  could 
of  winter  carght  us.     All  was  exhi-  hardly  credit  the  possibility  of  such 
larating',    and     promised     fairly    for  a  scene  of  havoc  and  destruction,  or 
succe>h;    for  even  the  Great  River  that  in  our  day  it  was  possible  to 
during  our  run  of  yesterday  showed  sweep  away  by  human  agency,  not 
less  si;;ns  of  having  departed  fn»m  its  only  the  vast  population  which  we 
old  channels  since  it  was  surveyed  had  once  seen  througiug  the  land 
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and  water  in  this  vicinity,  but  even  of  comfort,  that  such  chaos  was* the 
to  obliterate  the  very  marks  of  their  making  straight  of  the  path  for  a 
existence.  The  Taeping  rebelh'on  better  future ;  but  unfortunately 
had  extended  down  the  valley  to  one  of  those  accidents  which  will 
this  point,  and  this  was  their  handi-  befall  sailors  navigating  little  known 
work — this  the  first  fruits  of  the  waters  happened  to  us  just  as  we 
clash  of  European  teaching  with  crossed  the  threshold,  so  to  speak, 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  Five  of  this  spot.  Between  the  hills  on 
hundred  wretched  creatures  living  which  Ohing-keang-foo  stands  and 
within  a  vast  area  of  ruin,  round  Silver  Island,  the  Great  River,  with 
which  a  wall  still  existed,  was  all  a  perversity  known  only  to  fresh- 
that  remained  of  the  city  of  Ohing-  water  streams,  chose  to  cram  itself 
keang-foo  and  its  half  million  of  through  a  narrow  gateway  of  one 
inhabitants.  A  wretched  war- vessel,  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width, 
called  the  Pao-shan,  under  imperial  instead  of  taking  what  would  seem 
colours,  and  some  half-dozen  small  a  natural  course,  and  cutting  out  a 
junks,  were  now  the  melancholy  re-  channel  of  any  breadth  or  depth,  in 
presentatives  of  commercial  fleets  the  fine  plain  to  the  northward — a 
which  one  of  our  embassies  was  two  direction  in  which,  however,  it  does 
days  in  traversing  in  a  barge.  Golden  throw  off  one  petty  branch,  as  much 
Island  was  a  mere  wreck ;  its  famous  as  to  say  that  the  Yangstze  knew 
library  has  been  burnt;  its  temples  that  it  might  flow  through  there, 
levelled ;  a  ruin  only  left  of  the  ex-  but  would  not  be  dictated  to. 
quisite  pagoda ;  and  the  river,  as  if  Through  this  gateway  we  had  to  go, 
anxious  to  wipe  out  even  the  record  against  a  current  running  like  a 
of  its  past  fame  and  present  degrada-  mill-stream,  but  without  any  mis- 
tion,  had  actually  silted  up  with  mud  givings  on  the  score  of  rocks,  ba- 
the channel  of  deep  water  formerly  cause  the  chart  showed  a  deep 
existing  between  Golden  Island  and  channel,  and  we  had  not  only  been 
the  southern  bank,  for  men  walked  through  it  in  the  Columbine,  but 
dry-footed  where  ships  formerly  float-  had  known  big  two-deckers  to  drop 
ed.  Silver  Island  was  equally  ra-  through  it  in  past  times.  A  rock, 
vaged,  and  the  city  of  Kwachow,  at  however,  there  was ;  and  with  all  our 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  on  the  leadsmen  crying  an  untold  number 
northern  bank  of  the  Yangstze,  was  a  of  fathoms  of  water — and  we  had 
mere  assemblage  of  battered  hovels  some  of  them  out  at  the  jib-boom 
and  roofless  tenements.  Standing  end — the  Furious  fairly  perched 
on  the  summit  of  Silver  Island,  the  herself  upon  a  pinnacle  of  hard  lime- 
view  was  everywhere  equally  sad,  stone,  just  where  there  should  have 
and  indicative  of  the  terrible  deso-  been  seventy-eight  feet  water — a 
lation  occasioned  by  the  rebellion,  proof  that  dangers,  over  which  the 
The  country  had  apparently  gone  greater  volume  of  the  Yangstze  in 
out  of  cultivation  ;  and  as  far  as  eye  the  summer  season  would  float  ships, 
could  scan  northward  over  the  once  and  which  the  swiftness  of  the  cur- 
rich  and  populous  plain,  through  rent  at  that  season  would  prevent 
which  the  Grand  Canal  led  to  the  1 1  seaman^s  lead  discovering,  would 
Hoang-ho,  hardly  a  farmstead  was  infallibly  be  discovered  by  a  ship's 
visible ;  and  extensive  inundations  bottom  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
only  truly  told  of  the  breaking-down  the  water  was  lowest,  and  the  stream 
of  the  embankments,  and  the  utter  less  rapid.  This  discovery  strongly 
misery  which  had  fallen  upon  what  impressed  upon  us  the  fact,  that  for 
once  was  the  "  Garden  of  China.**  such  a  river  to  be  properly  sur- 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  veyed,  the  work  should  be  done  in 
should  have  naturally  hurried  the  winter-time,  and  that  it  would 
through  this  terrible  scene,  and  left  need  a  series  of  subsequent  observa- 
others  to  extract  from  these  ruins  tions  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
of  an  Eastern  civilisation  some  shreds  river  throughout  all  the  seasons  of 
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the  year,  to  fully  assure  the  navi-  stage.    The  Dove  and  Lee  gnnboats 
gator  of  the  depth  of  water  to  be  were  now  ahead,  pilot-fish  to  t!ie  big 
found  over  the  dangers  at  specific  sharks  that  followed  in  their  wake. 
dates.     We  will  not  bore  the  gene-  The  early  snn  touched  the  sad  rains 
lai  reader  with  technical  details  of  of  Golden  Island,  the  levelled  home- 
how  we  laid  out  anchors  and  got  steads  of  Kwachow,  and  the  bartly- 
down    top- weights;   how   tlie   gun-  to-be-recognised    entrance    of    what 
boats  came  alongside,  and  how  we  was  once  the  Grand  Canal,  amongst 
worked   all   day   and  all  night,  and  which,   as  if   in   mockery,   flaanted 
emptied  the  Furious   of  every  mov-  here  and  there  the  gay  pennons  of 
able  weight  down  to  her  very  kel-  the    Imperialist    forces.      The   sight 
son,     except    the    coals;    how    we  was  a  sickening  one,  and  we  thoaght, 
painted    marks   on    the   rocks,   and  with  a  shudder,   whether  Christen- 
gave  a  gratuity  to  the  bonzes  in  the  dom  was  responsible  for  this  scene 
Budhist   temple,   and   enlisted   them  of  misery,  and  whether  it  woald  be 
in  our  service,  because  they  assured  the    fate    of   our    poor  friends  the 
Mr.  Lay  that  they  had  a  deity  in  keep-  Japanese  to  pass  through  the  fire  of 
ing  whose  especial  mission  it  was  to  a  similar  ordeal.     Between  the  in- 
look  after  the  interests  of  ships  and  tersection   of  the   Grand   Canal  and 
sailors    navigating    this    Scylla.and  Nankin,  the  Great  River  flows  in  a 
Charybdis  of  the  Yangstze — we  will  tolerably  straight  course,  and  with- 
not,  we  say,  dwell  upon  these  pro-  out  any  bars  or  reefs;  the  sqaadroo, 
ceedings,    because,    when    all    was  therefore,   put  their   best  legs  fore- 
done,  wo  still  found  our  stout  fri-  most  in  order  to  get  past  the  ancient 
gate  perched  on  the  rock,   and  the  capital   of    China   before   the   night 
water,    which   was  high    when    we  closed  in ;  and  as  we  dashed  along 
grounded,  far  too  low  to  float  her  off  past  point  and  blutif,  and  the  glorioos 
again.     That  there  was  a  perceptible  scenery   of    the    Nankin   valley   re- 
tidal    rise    and   fall   Ave  had   ocular  vealed  itself,  we  began  to  forget  the 
denion.'^t ration,  but  its  amount    was  troubles  of  the  Furious  under   the 
considerably     dependent     upon    the  Hill  of  Sorrow,  as  the  Chinese  have 
strength  and  direction  of  the  wind;  justly   named   Silver  Island,   and  to 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  talk  of  the  to-morrow  which  would 
when  we  remembered  that  our  dis-  see   us  carry   our  flag  farther  than 
tance  frorn  the  mouth  of  the  river  British    keels    had   yet  gone.     Per- 
was  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonally,    there  was  an  es[)ecial  in- 
miles.  terest  in  this  strip  of  the  Yangstze ; 
Grateful,  therefore,  as  we  felt  for  it    was  a  return  to  an  old   scene, 
the  ready  aid  given  by  Captain  Bar-  replete  with  memories  hallowed  by 
ker  and  the  other  commanders,  and  the  recollection  of  past  events   and 
full  of  admiration  and  pride  for  the  old  friendshii)s.     Here  we  recognised 
gallant  ships  company  and  officers,  tlie    cliannel     where    our    beautiful 
who  entered  witii  such  zeal  and  un-  brig  was  tiiken  by  the  gallant  Mors- 
wearied  exertion  into  all  the  heavy  head   through   fleets  of  grain-junks, 
labour     imposed     upon     them,     we  so    closely     packed    that    we    had 
couM  not  but  feel  that,  after  all,  our  almost    to    pole    our    way    throngh 
speedy    esca()e    must    depend  upon  them ;    there    the    spot    where  the 
that    Cherub    who    looks   after  the  deceitful     current     so     pinned     us 
winds  and  waters.     And  he  did  not  a.:;ainst  a  steep  bank  and  a  forest  of 
fail   us;   for  on  the  evening  of  the  bulrushes  that  we    were    fairly    in 
18th   the   wind  came  up  the  river,  irons,  and  had  to  remain  until  the 
the  tide  rose  to   its   proper  height,  wind  shifted  and  blew  us  off  again, 
and   vve  popped  off'  the  rock  just  as  but  not  before  the  Czhalations  from 
we  had   popped   on   to  its  summit,  the  reeking  marshes,  in  the  shape  of 
The    20th    of   November  found   us  a  terrible  malaria,   had  swept  over 
at    early    dawn    hastening  onward,  the    gallant  crew,    and  afflicted   us 
for    ^a.uviu    was    lu    be    our  next  with    a    fever    which   harassed  the 
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Colnmbines  daring  all  the  subse-  As  that  place  was  now  the  great 
quent  passage  to  England.  About  headquarters  of  the  Taeping  move- 
here  used  to  be  the  Marion  Rock,  ment,  and  formed  the  boundary  of 
on  which  a  transport  of  that  name  an  extensive  region  almost  entirely 
bearing  all  the  headquarters  staff,  in  their  hands  which  we  had  to 
incluiliiig  Sir  Hugh  (now  Lord)  traverse,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary 
Gough,  spitted  herself,  and  swung  for  the  Ambassador  to  instructi  the 
about  helplessly  for  some  time  with  senior  officer  of  the  escorting  squa- 
her  distinguished  military  freight —  dron  what  line  of  conduct  the  exe- 
raen,  the  majority  of  whom  are  now  cutive  representatives  of  England 
known  to  European  history.  But  were  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  these 
the  Marion  Rock  is  no  longer  in  rebels,  and  w«  therefore  stopped 
the  river;  it  is  now  apparently  part  for  a  few  minutes  to  communi- 
of  the  southern  bank,  owing  to  allu-  cate  with  Captain  Barker.  Lord 
vial  deposit  having  filled  up  the  Elgin's  instructions  were  to  the  effect 
channel  within  Golden  Island ;  for  that  our  position  was  simply  that  of 
the  Yangstze  is  evidently  somewhat  neutrals,  passing  peaceably  up  the 
wayward  in  the  opening  and  clos-  stream,  on  the  strength  of  the  per- 
ing  of  its  deep-water  channels,  yet  mission  granted  by  the  Emperor  of 
not  more  so  than  such  a  lusty  China;  that  we  were  to  give  the 
stream  may  be  expected  Abe.  By-  Taepings  any  explanations  they 
and-by  we  come  to  Ecuing  and  sought,  but  to  resist  all  hostile  at- 
Luho,  pleas^t  places  once,  where  tempts  to  stop  our  progress.  As  our 
we  might  nive  purchased  all  sorts  gallant  naval  chief  was  in  a  pre- 
of  pleasant  things ;  but  we  care  not  carious  state  of  health,  we  went  on 
to  look  at  thern  now,  for  the  poor  board  to  assist  him  in  framing  the 
creatures  have  been  alternately  instructions  under  which  the  Lee 
squeezed  and  plundered  by  Tae-  gunboat  was  to  advance  ahead  of 
pings  and  Imperialists ;  and  our  the  force  with  Mr.  Wade,  the  Chinese 
friends  the  sinologues  assure  us  Secretary  of  Legation.  Our  worthy 
that  they  are  now  undergoing  the  senior  had  evidently  cheered  up 
visits  of  a  third  party,  who  believe  with  the  prospect  of  a  brush,  which, 
neither  in  Confucius,  the  Empe-  so  far  as  counting  embrasures,  forts, 
ror,  nor  the  visible  presence  of  the  and  guns  went,  looked  formidable 
Trinity  m  Nankin,  and  distinguish  enough  compared  with  our  small 
themselves  as  the  ''  Fleechers,"  a  force,  and  made  us,  if  possible,  love 
name  they  no  doubt  well  deserve,  him  more,  to  see  how,  in  spite  of  a 
Then  we  come  to  the  Sikea  Hills,  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  had  occur- 
with  the  grove  of  trees  and  pretty  red  since  leaving  Shanghai,  and  still 
temple.  The  last  time  we  saw  it,  left  him  partially  crippled,  the  chi- 
the  graceful  Daphne,  commanded  valry  of  the  true  officer  shone  through 
by  the  dashing  Captain  Keppel,  was  sickness  and  disease.  His  instruc- 
keeping  watch  and  ward  in  this  tions  to  the  Lee  were  concisely  these  : 
neighbourhood.  Then  a  little  far-  To  go  ahead  as  far  as  possible, 
ther,  we  opened  Nankin  reach,  and  give  all  explanations  if  asked  for, 
were  able  to  point  to  the  hills  on  but  not  to  take  the  initiative  in 
which  our  forces  were  encamped  opening  communication  with  rebels 
prior  to  the  then  contemplated  as-  iu  arms  against  the  government  with 
sault  on  Nankin,  where,  amongst  whom  Great  Britain  had  just  signed 
other  illustrious  leaders,  stood  Colin  a  treaty  of  peace.  If  they  fired  ou 
Campbell  with  his  much-loved  him,  he  was  to  display  a  la  i<e  flag 
Highlanders,  whilst  the  waters  were  of  truce,  the  nature  of  whijh  we 
thronged  with  the  naval  might  of  held  proofs  of  their  perfectly  nnder- 
Great  Britain.  Oh!  that  was  a  good-  standing,  and  to  remain  stationary 
ly  sight,  and  the  recollection  of  it  or  return  towards  us.  Above  all, 
made  one's  blood  tingle  as  we  saw  to  run  any  risk  rather  than  fire 
the  walls  of  Nankin  burst  into  view,  in  return  without    express   permis- 
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sion    from    Captain    Barker.       The  England's    pleasant    watering-places 

Lee     was    then    despatched ;     and  may   never  be  sabjected   to  similar 

for    the    rest  of   the  squadron  the  courtesies.     The    iire    of    the    forts 

orders  were,  to  be  prepared  to  force  of    Nankin    was    pretty    fair    until 

a  passage  if  it  was  disputed,    the  the  ships  got  into  action;  and  the 

Retribution    leading    in    such    case  Retribution,    as    leading    ship,    was 

as    senior    officer,   and   the  Furious  subjected    to    a  greater  amount  of 

and  Cruiser  following  in  their  pro-  damage  than  the  rest  of  the   squa- 

per  places.    It    was  an    interesting  dron,  and  had  one  man  killed  and 

sight    to  see  the  stanch  little  Lee  two  wounded   severely.    The    fight 

approaching    alone  such  a  hornets'  was,  however,  soon  knocked  out  of 

nest  as  the  place  look^l ;  and  nothing,  the    Taepings,    for,   commencing  at' 

we  felt,  justified  such  a  risk,  except  about  eight  hundred  yards  and  clos- 

the  very  natural  anxiety  of  the  Am-  ing  up  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 

bassador  to  give  no  just  grounds  for  we  soon  gave  them  such  a  surfeit  as 

the    Taepings    to    doubt    our    paci-  none  of  the  believers  in  the  Heavenly 

fie    intentions.     The    heavy-looking  King  had  ever  contemplated.     The 

batteries  on  a  place  known  as  Theo-  action    lasted    about    three-quarters 

dolite   Point  took  no  notice  of  the  of   an  hour,   and   by  that  time  we 

gunboat,    and    allowed  her  to  pass  had  fairly    closed  the  works  facing 

without  either  waving  to  her  to  stop,  Nankin,  aip  an  isolated  fort  on  the 

or  even  hoisting  their  colours — in-  northern  bank.      Night  bad  closed 

deed,  all  the  works  appeared  silent,  in,  and  we  had  reachedj^ust  above 

and   without  any  of  tliose  displays  the  site  of  the  PoroelairWower ;  we 

of  banners  so  common   in   Chinese  therefore    anchored    for    the    night, 

military    posts.     We    began,    there-  and     Captain    Barker    decided    on 

fore,  to  fancy  that  the  Taepings  had  asking  permission  of  the  Ambassa- 

wisely    determined    we    should    go  dor  to  give  our  Taeping  friends  a  still 

where  we  pleased,  provided  we  did  further  dressing  on  the  morrow,  for 

not    meddle    with    them ;    but    we  the  following  reasons : — They  might 

were  quickly  undeceived.     When  the  fancy  that  we  had  availed  ourselves 

rascals     had    got    the    Lee    fairly  of  the  cover  of  night  to  force  their 

within   the   fire   of  all   their  heavy  fortifications,    and  it  was  desirable 

guns,  and,  as  they  doubtless  fancied,  to  remove  any  erroneous  impressions 

at  their  mercy,  one  gun  was  fired,  upon  our  right  of  way  up  and  down 

and  a  red  flag  was  run  up ;  and  there-  the    Yangstze  whilst  the  discussion 

upon,  in  8[)ite  of  a  flag  of  truce  of  was  still  an    open   one,  for  no  one 

immense  size — for  it  was  an  Admi-  could    tell     what    accidents    might 

ralty  table-cloth — shot  after  shot  was  happen  up   the  river  to  our  squa- 

fired    upon    her    with   an   accuracy  dron,  and  we  had  no  idea  of  trusting 

only    foiled    by    the    gallant    Com-  again  the  mercy  of  such   a  set  of 

raander   Jones  moving  his  craft  so  ruffians;    if  they  could  not  love  us, 

as    to    disconcert    their    aim.     The  they  might  at  any  rate  be  made  to 

sun   was  just  touching  the  western  fear  us.     The  penalty  of  firing. on 

horizon,  twilight  was  now  short,  but  a  flag  of  truce  they  had  had  once 

as  the  squadron  was  well  in  hand  before,  by  a  British  squadron,  folly 

and    the    steam    well    up,    Captain  explained   to  them;  they  had  fired 

Barker  threw  out  the  signal  to  engage  on  it  now  in  defiance    of  such    a 

the  enemy;   and   we  dashed  up  to  penalty,  and  it  was  moat  necessary 

the  works  at  a  pace  which  must  have  that  the  recollection  of   the   crime 

astonished   the   "long-haired    ones,"  should    be    immediately    connected 

whilst  the  Lee  and  Dove  gunboats  with    its    punishment.    Lord    Elgin 

went  to   work  in   a   manner  pecu-  fully  concurred  with  Captain  Barker 

liar  to  those  sweet  little  craft,  and  in    these    opinions,    and   gave    him 

which    we    have    never    witnessel  carte  hl^n^  as  to  the  course  to 

without    expressing    a   prayer,   that  bo  pursued  on  the  morrow.    It  was 

our  good  countrymen  who  live  in  simply  this,  to  drop  down  at  day- 
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light,  and  knock  the  forta  about  the  faced  from  crown  to  basement  with 

ears  of  the  Taepings,  if  they  showed  bricks  of  fine  porcelain,  and  adorned 

any     more     stomach     for    fighting,  with   rich   ornaments    of   the  same 

Grey  dawn  saw  us    off  the    nearest  valuable    material,  was  utterly  up- 

forts ;    that  abreast  of  the  Furious  rooted ;    indeed,  if  we  mistake  not, 

came  out  of  the  midst  with  gliostly  the  forts  were  composed  of  much  of 

distinctness.      The  first   rap  of    the  the   ruins  of  that  unique   work  of 

10-inch     shells     upon     it,     sounded  art. 

chorus    to    the    broadside    of    the  However,  there  was  one  consola- 

Cruiser,  when   Bythesea  threw   out  tion    in    all    this    desolation — what 

his  clmllenge  to  the  fort  and  earth-  man  could   undo,  other   men   might 

en  batteries   on  the  northern  shore,  reconstruct ;     and     the    records    of 

and  the  Retribution  came  down  with  Chinese   history   told   us    that   they 

her  heavy  68-pounders   in  a   hearty  had   often    been    subjected   to   such 

bellow,  whilst    the   gunboats  barked  visitations  as   this   at  present  being 

a  hoar.^e  reveille  through  the  morn-  inflicted    upon  them  by  Taepingism. 

in<]j    mists.     All    the    response    we  Indeed,   Nankin    only    became    the 

could  get  was   a  very  desultory  fire  cajntal    of    the    Chinese    rulers    as 

trom   a  solitary   battery.     By    way,  recently     as    1368,    when,    after    a 

however,  of  leaving  our  mark,  and  rebellion     extending     over     ninety 

exercising  our  men   at   the   best    of  years,    they    succeeded    in    ousting 

targets — for    it     so    happened    that  their    Mongol    conquerors,   and    its 

quarterly  gunnery-returns  would    be  greatness    and     fame    were     almost 

soon  required — we  gave    our  men  a  tiie     creation    of     one    remarkable 

short  practice  at  one  or  two  of  the  monarch,  the  Ming  emperor,  Hung- 

forts    out    of    which    the   Taepings  wu,  for  his    successors    foolishly  es- 

had    bolted ;      and     having    placed  tablished  their  capital  at  Pekin,  and 

our  mark    in   characters   suflSciently  fell,  as    they  deserved,  beneath   the 

legible,   the    squadron   went  on    its  swords  and  influence  of  the  Manchu 

way  up  the  stream.     The  Imperial-  — the  master  of  to-day — and  against 

ist^,  encouraged  by  our  success,  evi-  whom     the     Taepings    are     to-day 

dently   thought  to    take    advantage  avowedly  at  war.     We  will   not  a« 

of  it  by  closing  in  on  the  city.    We  present  be  tempted  to  go  off  on  this 

had   nothing   to   do   with  them  and  theme,    but    hasten   on  through   the 

their   siege   of  Troy,  and   left  them  150  miles  of  river  between  Nankin 

busily   burning    powder,  with    little  and  Ngan-king,  the  once  flourishing 

damage  apparently  to  either  side.  capital    of   the    province  of    Ngau- 

As  Nankin  sank  on  the  horizon  king, 
astern,  we  could  not  but  think  how  Ten  miles  above  Nankin  we 
sad  had  been  its  fate  sinc^  we  last  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
saw  it.  It  was  then  full  of  iuterest-  excellent  survey  of  1842,  and  two 
ing  relics  of  ancient  greatness,  as  hills  which  mark  that  boundary 
the  capital  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ought  to  bear  the  names  of  those 
There  was  an  air  of  respectable  de-  twin  brothers  of  Science,  Captains 
cay  whicli  then  recommended  itself  Henry  Kellet  and  Oollinson;  and 
to  our  sympathies ;  and  there  were  then  another  forty  miles  of  water 
such  wonders  as  its  Porcelain  Tower,  brought  us  to  Woo-hoo,  where  the 
and  the  iron  pagoda  at  Pingshan,  Susquehannah  American  irigate 
to  astonish  us  with  the  ingenuity  reached  some  years  previously, 
and  grotesqueness  of*  Chinese  taste.  Oue  Chinese  town  is  so  wretchedly 
Now,  beyond  the  walls,  whose  so-  like  another,  that  we  will  not  say 
lidity  mocked  even  our  cannon-  more  tlian  tl.at  we  passed  several 
balls,  it  looked  merely  what  it  was,  important  cities  in  tljese  forty  miles, 
the  stronghold  of  banditti.  Every  and  many  villages,  all  of  them  in 
house  and  temple  of  the  suburbs  Taeping  hands,  and  all  in  a  great- 
had  been  swept  away,  and  the  won-  er  or  less  degree  of  dilapidation, 
derful  pagoda,  as  high  as  St.  Paul's,  Twenty  miles    above  Woo-hoo,   the 
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Retribution  was  obliged  to  part  and  its  oily  oocnpants,  as  the  pilot 
company  at  a  town  called  Kew-shien,  slyly  added.  Anyhow,  the  Hen  and 
and  anchor  until  our  return  down  Chickens  made  a  very  ugly  pass 
the  stream.  Her  draught  of  water  for  our  sea-going  craft  to  oaTigate 
was  nearly  three  feet  more  than  through;  and  so  formidable  is  the 
that  of  the  Furious:  she  was  a  re-  barrier  to  native  janks  that  a 
markably  unhandy  vessel,  and  it  cutting  has  actually  been  made 
was  not  without  the  exercise  of  through  a  hill  on  the  sonthem 
more  than  ordinary  skill  that  Cap-  bank,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  its 
tiin  Barker  and  his  officers  had  al-  dangers.  This  spot  is  just  fifteen 
ready  navigated  her  in  safety  to  a  miles  from  Ngan-king,  and  about 
point  250  miles  from  the  sea,  at  a  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  op 
season  of  the  year  when  the  water  the  river,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
was  so  low.  Kew-shien  happened,  first  serious  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
moreover,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gation, — not  from  barring  it  entirely 
Imperialist  and  Lord  Elgin  was  across,  but  because  no  ship  under 
not  sorry,  as  we  were  obliged  to  sail  could  with  safety  attempt  the 
leave  the  Retribution  behind,  that  channel  in  C(msequenoe  of  the  peca- 
she  should  stay  where  her  presence  liar  manner  in  which  the  tide  is 
could  not  give  offence  to  the  autho-  dammed  up  into  a  race  at  one  part, 
rities,  or  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  and  sweeps  at  other  points  fiercely 
that  we  were  treating  with  men  in  on  to  the  danger.  Steam-power  or 
anns  against  the  Government.  tugs  will  always  here  be  necessary, 
The  Avorthy  senior  officer  gave  us  unless  the  artificial  catting  be 
as  much  provisions  as  he  could  found,  on  further  examination,  to 
spare  (tor  it  Avas  evident  we  had  be  practicable  for  our  craft;  but 
under-estimated  the  delays  incident  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to  this 
to  the  accent  of  such  a  stream),  and  ix)int  there  are  no  difficulties  which 
caused  the  gunboats  to  be  coaled  sailing-ships  may  not  master,  in  the 
to  their  full  coinplement.  Tlie  hands  of  good  sailors.  Leaving  the 
afternoon  of  November  24th  saw  Hen  and  Chickens  behind  ua,  with 
the  Furious,  Cruiser,  Dove,  and  the  indefatigable  gunboats  ahead, 
Lee  again  under  weigh,  and  we  so  as  to  give  us  warning  of  any 
parted  Avith  hearty  cheers,  and  as  rocks  or  shoals,  we  reached  Ngan- 
hearty  wishes  for  mutual  success,  king  early  on  the  26th.  Here  the 
On  this  and  the  following  day  our  Taepings  on  a  smaller  scale  repeated 
progress  was  as  rapid  as  an  econo-  exactly  the  same  line  of  conduct  as 
mical  ex[)enditure  of  coal  would  their  confreres  at  Nankin,  and  fired 
admit  of,  and  we  anchored  near  a  on  the  advancing  squadron  without 
dangerous  reef  on  the  night  *of  the  the  slightest  provocation  or  reason. 
26tlj,  in  order  that  we  might  have  Of  course  they  were  regaled  with 
daylight  to  clear  it,  and  pass  the  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  their 
great  city  of  Ngan-king.  This  reef  Heavenly  King  farther  eastward, 
is  called  the  lieu  Reef  by  our  native  and  with  an  equally  favourable  re- 
pilot,  and  if  not  much  of  an  au-  suit;  for  they  were  so  rapidly 
thority  upon  the  depth  of  the  water,  brought  to  their  senses  in  Ngan- 
he  is  a  perfect  oracle  at  legends  con-  king  as  subsequently  to  allow  us 
nected  with  its  dangers.  He  vows  to  pass,  at  half  nmaket-shot,  close 
that  some  Hen  famed  in  story  was  under  their  works,  without  the 
busy  filling  up  the  big  river  with  slightest  atte^npt  to  provoke  a  fur- 
stones,  when  Dame  Partlet  was  ther  controversy;  and  the  impres- 
charmod  away  from  her  wicked  sion  Avas  sufficiently  lasting,  as  Lord 
work  hy  an  ingenious  priest  imitat-  Elgin  discovered  on  his  way  down 
ing  the  crowing  of  her  nmch-loved  a  month  afterwards.  Nothing  oould 
Olianticleer — a  proof  of  the  use  of  be  finer  than  the  sight  of  this  city 
the  bonzes,  and  the  necessity  for  of  Ngan-king:  the  river  flows 
contributing    to    the    little    temple  close  under  its  walla,  and  they  again 
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rise    up    a    gentle    slope,    enclosing  their  eyes,   explaining  that  the  ar- 

an  area  quite  as  large  as  the  city  rangement  enahled    them  to   please 

of  Canton,   and   apparently  as  well  both    parties.     With    the    hair    all 

filled   with   dwellings.     The  soburbs  over  their  heads  they  could   prove 

and   country-bouses  which  had  once  themselves  true  rebels  to  the  Tae- 

existed  were   now  levelled,  or  roof-  pings,  and  when  the  Imperialists  did 

less  ruins,  and  the   beautiful  pagoda  come  back  they  would  only  have  to 

was   the   only   building  perfect  out-  shave  as  of  old,  and  the  tail  of  the 

side  the  walls  of  the  city.     A  fine  Chinaman,  pur  sang,  would  still   be 

range    of    hills    sweeps     gracefully  there,   and  testify  to   their  loyalty, 

round  the  back  of  Ngan-king,   and  These     worthies    added    that    there 

there  was  every  promise  that,  with  was    only    one    drawback,   in  their 

peace   and   order  restored,  this    im-  individual    opinion,   to    the   present 

portant   capital  of  a   province   con-  state  of  things,    and    that    was    the  ' 

taining  more  souls  than  Great  Bri-  unpleasant   way  in    which  the  Tae- 

tain    and    Ireland    together,    would  pings    swept    off    the    good-looking 

be  a   charming    place   of    residence  Avc)men  from  the  farms ;  this  touched 

for  our    commercial    community  in  them,   and  they  did  warm  a  little 

China.  on     that    point;     but    as    to    the 

Ngan  -  king  appeared    to    be   the  slaughter  of  the   citizens   and   chil- 

western  limit  of  the  Taeping  terri-  dren   in   the   cities,    the    plunder  of 

tory,  for  Ave  now  came  on  Imperial  the   trader  and    merchant,   that  was 

fleets    and    armies   in  overpowering  other  men's  business,  not  theirs, 
profusion,  judging    by    the    number        A  charming  instance  of  cold-blood- 

of    flags    and    amount    of    display,  ed  fish-like  selfishness  is  the  China- 

They      were      evidently      besieging  man,  and   one   almost  feels  as  if  it 

Ngan-king    in    a    Chinese    fashion;  needed  the   scourge   and  the   sword 

and      "  rebellion-quelling     generals"  of  the  Taeping  rufiian  to  rouse  from 

were   crowing    on   the    heights  and  his   hideous  lethargy ;  but  we  must 

eminences  around  the  northern  side  rattle    onward,   for  the    next    great 

of   the  city,  at   the  long-range  dis-  event  will  be  our  arrival  at  the  janc- 

tanco  of    about   three    and    a   half  tion   of  the  Poyang  Lake  with  our 

statute    miles.     The    country,   how-  Ta-keang,    or    Great    River.      For 

ever,  on  the  south   bank  was  quite  Yangstze  it  has  ceased  to  be  called 

open  to  the  Taepings ;   and  on  our  since  we    passed    the  Great  Canal, 

return   downwards  we  had  occasion  Hitherto,  from    Nankin    to    Ngan- 

to   visit  and   communicate  with  the  king,  we  had  been  steaming  through 

farmers     in      that    direction.      We  a  magnificently  rich  valley  of  some . 

found   that  although  they  disclaim-  two  hundred    miles  in  length,   and 

ed    being    Taepings,   they    acknow-  varying  from    twenty -five    to    ten 

ledged    having     paid     taxes,    under  miles  in  width,   the    hills  on  either 

comi)ulsion,   for  four    years   to    the  side  of  no  remarkable   altitude,  but 

authorities     then     in    Ngan  -  king,  still      picturesque,      and      affording 

They   had   not    much    to    complain  glimpses    of   scenery    as    rich    and 

of,  they  said.      Mandarin   and   Tae-  varied  as  any  in  China.    Farmsteads 

ping  *' squeezed"   about  equally.     It  and    cultivation  abounded   through- 

was  the  people  in   the  large  towns  out  the  major  portion  of  this  rich 

and    cities,  not  the    petty    farmers,  region,   and   it  was  only  the  towns 

that     suffered     by    the     Taepings.  and  cities  which   liad  been  wrecked 

When  asked  "why   they  wore    long  and   plundered.      There  was,   it    is 

hair — that     is,     allowed     all    their  true,  a  total  absence  of  all  activity 

hair  to  grow  without  shaving  any  and  life  upon  the  magnificent  river 

part  of  the  head — if  they  were  not  which    formed    its    great    highway, 

Taepings?  they  exhibited  all  the  true  that  told  its  own  tale,  and  very  sig- 

conning  of  the  Chinaman,  by  point-  nificantly   too;    bat  siill  that  river 

ing   to  the  huge  tail  into  which  it  formed  a    noble    object,    and    gave 

was  plaited,  and  with  a  twinkle  of  all  its    importa^fce    to    this    vjdley. 
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Ascending  our  mast-heads  at  any  and  other  indications,  warned  onr 
point  we  might  happen  to  be  when  sagacious  pilot  that  we  were  about 
traversing  the  above-named  dis-  to  liave  a  storm,  for  it  appeared 
tance,  it  was  a  panorama  une(]ua1Ied  tliis  neighboarhood  was  famous  for 
in  all  its  grandeur  to  look  down  on  strong  winds;  and  on  the  morning 
the  Great  River,  flowing  in  fine  of  Sunday  the  28th  he  deemed  it  a 
reaches  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  deliberate  temptation  of  Providence 
length,  and  sometimes-  a  mile  in  for  us  to  weigh  our  anchor.  He  told 
width,  with  a  moan  depth  of  forty  us  how  many  junks  were  wrecked 
feet  of  water;  here  and  there  in  such  storms  as  that  impending; 
twisting  and  recurving  as  if  in  how  the  water  of  the  nver  got 
wantonness,  yet  still  striking  against  blown  anywhere,  and  that  the  pro- 
the  high  hinds  on  the  southern  per  thing  to  do  was  to  get  np  a 
shore,  and  chafing  at  their  feet  as  creek  and  lay  out  as  many  anchors 
it  rolled  its  golden  tide  to  the  bosom  as  possible.  Wo  were  too  ill,  with 
of  the  Pacific;  then  again  splitting  a  low  fever  caught  in  the  night  air 
in  the  plain,  and  enclosing  within  of  Silver  Island,  to  quite  enjoy  the 
its  arms  some  great  island  ricJi  with  raciness  of  the  pilot's  expostulation; 
all  tho  fatness  of  China,  and  covered  but  finding  the  anchors  were  oora- 
witli  farms,  herds,  and  cultivation,  ing  up  in  spite  of  the  rales  laid 
all  of  whicli  you  would  be  sorry  to  down  by  his  experience,  he  pro- 
insure  against  being  swept  away  ceeded  to  light  his  cigar  and  abnse 
some  day  in  one  of  those  frightful  the  region  through  which  we  were 
inundations,  marked  high  up  the  j)as.'>ing.  "Summer  or  winter,  it 
rocks,  or  here  and  there  in  ^and-  was  always  alike,"  he  said ;  "  now 
coveied  plains.  hot  enough  to  make  you  wish  your 
But  iinw,  soon  after  i)assing  Ngan-  skin  was  off,  tlien  so  cold  that  all 
king,  we  find  ourselves  steering  a  the  sheepskins  in  Ngan-king  could 
more  soutlieriy  course,  and  enter  not  keep  you  warm;  and  as  to  the 
upon  quite  a  dift'erent  scene.  AVe  river  and  the  winds,  he  did  not 
leave  the  jirovince  of  Ngan-king,  know  which  was  the  worst."  Hav- 
and  enter  that  of  Kiang-si,  at  lea^t  ing  given  vent  to  his  opinion,  our 
just  skirt  it^  north-east  corner,  pilot  left  us  to  our  own  devices, 
Mountains  of  vast  altitude  are  seen  and  descended  into  the  stoke-hole 
on  the  soutliern  hand,  sotne  of  which  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  stokers, 
must  have  been  at  least  15,000  feet  their  tobacco  being  much  more 
Jiigh,  but  they  are  far  off,  whilst  powerful  than  the  Manillas  with 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  they  which  we  conciliated  our  Palinorus. 
vary  from  2000  to  000  feet  in  height.  lie  was  no  false  prophet,  for  down 
NorthwanJ,  or  on  our  right  hand,  came  an  easterly  gale  upon  us,  load- 
looking  up  the  stream,  a  vast  plain  ed  with  red  brick-dust,  which  gave 
is  seen,  which  looks  sadly  subject  the  whole  atmosphere  a  dense  fiery 
to  inundation,  whilst  the  mountains  appearance,  as  singular  as  it  was  un- 
whicli  we  left  behind  us  as  Xgan-  pleasant  for  those  who  bad  to  find 
king  may  be  seen  glimmering  in  their  way  in  such  a  tornado.  How- 
the  tar  distance,  as  if  stretching  iu  ever,  the  "dear  little  gonboats'* 
a  more  direct  line  from  that  eity  were  chirruping  alonff;  the  gallant 
towards  our  destination  at  Hankow.  Bythesea,  under  double-reefed  top- 
The  navigation  of  the  stream  ^tiIl  sails,  looked  as  if  he  and  his  pretty 
coniinued  Very  easy;  to  be  sure,  wo  Cruiser  were  about*  to  run  for  the 
put  our  keel  occasionally  in  the  Derby,  and  the  Furious  was  not 
mu<l,  I'Ui  then  we  were  in  a  hurry,  going  to  stop  for  any  fresh-water 
and  leeling  our  way  up  a  totally  gale;  so  away  we  went  before  the 
unktiowii  siream,  and  were  much  ^torni  like  so  many  seagulls.  There 
liaia->ed  i)V  f\»gs,  especially  during  was  decidedly  no  use  in  stopping 
the  27cii,  alter  passing  a  piciure>que  ho  long  as  the  wind  was  fair  and 
town    Called    Tung-luo.     Tiiis    mir^t,  the  water  deep;  and  Dame  Fortone 
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smiled  upon  ns,  although  there  was  bat  seldom  anythiDg  finer  than 
some  anxiety  lest,  if  the  leading  this.  The  Ta*keang,  coming  down 
vessel  got  aground,  all  the  rest  from  its  birthplace  in  the  north- 
would  tumble  upon  her  before  they  west,  rushes  down  to  meet  an  al- 
were  able  to  stop  their  way.  How-  most  equally  great  discharge  from 
ever,  we  kept  a  fine  depth  of  water,  an  inland  sea,  which  drains  an  area 
and  made  splendid  progress  from  of  country  greater  than  all  France. 
8  A.M.  until  2  P.M.,  when  a  difficulty  Their  confluence  is  marked  by 
obliged  us  to  anchor  a  short  stage  islands  and  shoals,  great  holes  of 
from  the  Poyaog  Lake.  At  one  deep  water,  and  whirlpools  of  cur- 
moment  during  the  day  things  did  rent,  which  twiBted  our  big  frigate 
look  a  little  ugly,  and  that  was  at  about  as  if  she  was  a  cockboat, 
about  eleven  o'clock  of*  the  fore-  though  drawing  fifteen  feet  six 
noon,  when,  after  staggering  down  inches,  and  going  at  full  speed, 
a  reach  where  nothing  could  be  Leaving  on  our  left  the  well-mark- 
seen  but  the  bulrushes  on  either  ed  and  promising  entrance  to  the 
hand,  and  the  raging  surface  of  the  Poyang,  as  well  as  the  prettily- 
Great  River,  we  appeared  to  be  situated  town  and  fortifications  of 
steering  suddenly  against  some  ver-  Hokow,  we  advanced  up  an  18-feet 
tical  clifiii,  three  hundred  feet  high,  channel  to  Kew-Keang,  or  town  of 
There  was,  however,  no  time  to  do  ''six  streams,"  an  important  walled 
more  than  wonder  ;  for  whilst  the  city  of  the  first  class,  situated  on 
leadsman  was  calling  no  soundings  the  southern  bank  of  the  Great 
at  fifteen  fathoms  of  line,  we  were  River,  just  above  the  junction  with 
dashed  through  a  sort  of  portal  the  Poyang  Lake.  In  every  re- 
which  the  river  had  chosen  to  cut  spect  this  was  a  most  important 
for  itself  through  a  projecting  point  position  to  have  reached  with  ves- 
in  the  mountains  of  Kiangsi,  in-  sels  of  the  size  of  the  Furious, 
stead  of  going  otf  sensibly  into  the  and  of  the  small  steam-power  of 
flat  country  of  Hu-pe,  and  making  the  Cruiser  ;  and  as  our  subsequent 
a  channel  of  any  width  it  pleased,  detention  here  gave  us  good  oppor- 
Tbe  piece  of  the  mountain  thus  detach-  tunities  of  making  ourselves  acquaint^ 
ed  was  called  the  Little  Orphan,  and  a  ed  with  the  neighbourhood,  we  were 
very  appropriate  name  too,  consider-  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  its 
ing  how  ruthlessly  it  had  been  torn  importance. 

from  its  parent  in  Kiangsi.  The  town,  though  little  else  than 
The  next  day  (N^ov.  29)  brought  the  walls  now  remain,  stands  on  the 
a  change  of  weather  of  a  most  southern  bank,  but  on  the  northern 
decisive  character;  the  frost  was  so  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  of  a  200- 
intense  at  five  o'clock  that  the  feet  elevation.  The  area  represents 
water  froze  when  we  tried  to  wash  a  quadrangle  varying  from  2^  to  3^ 
decks,  and  the  mountain  •  tops  had  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  ^  Seven- 
sheets  of  snow  on  them.  The  gale  tenths  of  the  town  was  an  utter 
had  ceased,  and  the  air  was  pure  ruin,  the  very  bricks  of  which  the 
and  tracing,  with  some  of  the  most  buildings  had  been  built  having 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  world  slowly  been  taken  to  raise  and  repair  the 
revealing  itself  as  we  neared  the  walls,  and  they  were,  comparatively 
entrance  of  the  Poyang  Lake.  By  speaking,  in  excellent  order.  Kew- 
noon  we  were  there.  It  seemed  as  keang  had  only  been  recaptured  by 
if  some  gigantic  hand  had  cleft  a  the  Imperialists  during  the  last  six 
portal  through  the  mountains  of  months,  having  been  stormed  by  the 
Kiangsi  to  allow  the  union  of  the  Taepings  as  far  back  as  the  year 
river  and  the  lake,  and  that  the  1853.  It  was  then  a  place  remark- 
portion  removed  bad  been  placed  a  able  for  its  wealth  and  population  ; 
little  in  advance  of  the  opening  to  and  the  entire  area  within  the  walls 
mark  the  achievement.  we  had  was  covered,  people  assured  us,  with 
seen  some  fine  scenery  in  oar  time,  housea      Oar    pilot   declared    that, 
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prior  to   the   rebel   occapatioD,  the  per   hoar,  safficient  local  knowledge 

tieets  of  JQoks,  and  the  traffic  at  this  haviDg  then  been  acquired  to  enable 

point,    would    have    astonished    us  ;  us  to  do  so.     It  is  not  likely  that 

and    that,  if  anything  was  wanted,  Eea-going  craft  will  be  able  to  navi- 

be  it  what  it  may,  Eew-keang  could  gate  profitably  above  or  even  within 

always  produce  it.    ''  But  now,"  said  a  few  miles  of  Kew-keang  ;  but  io 

he,  pointing  at  700  lb.  of  rice  which  the  delta  of   the  confluence  of   the 

we  with  difficulty  procured  for  our  Great    Eiver   and    the  Lake,  under 

crew, ''  see,  you  can  hardly  get  enough  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  Lew- 

to  eat"  shan,  there  will  before  long  be  formed 

A  reference  to  any  good  map  will  a  second  Whampoa,  which  will  give 

show    at    once    the    importance    of  the  death-blow  to  the  arrogant  na- 

Kew-keang    as    an    emporium.      It  tive  monopolists  of  Canton,  and   be 

stands   at    the    portal    leading  from  a  great  centre  upon  which  will  pivot 

the    north    to    the  south.      Past  it  a  commerce  far  greater  than    even 

must    float    every   product   of    the  China  or  India  have  yet  seen.     la 

north  -  we^t  either  going  to  Shang-  proof   of    the    correctness   of    these 

bai   or  Canton  ;   and   every  bale   of  opinions,  officially  recorded  two  years 

merchaudife  from  the  latter  trouble-  ago,  we  now  find  that  that  diatin- 

some   city   going   towards   Hankow  guished   admiral,  Sir   James   Hope, 

or  Fekin  comes  across  the  Poyang  has    already,    with     his     squadron, 

Lake,  and  by  the  threshold  of  Kew-  safely  reached  this  city,  and,  as  the 

keang.     On  the  other  hand,  after  the  last  telegrams    from    India    tell    ns, 

charts  are   completed,  there  will  be  established  the  first  British  consal  in 

nothing  to   prevent   our   sea  -  going  that  city  of  Kew-keang,  five  hundred 

merchant   ships,   especially  auxiliary  miles    within    the    charmed    frontier 

screw  vessels,  carrying  their  cargoes  of  China.    We  have  at  last,  indeed, 

direct  to  and  from    this    important  opened  the  Flowery  Land,  and   the 

entrepot  —  in  proof  of  which  we  may  late  expedition  to  Pekin  is  already 

state    that,    in    January,    1859,  her  producing  results  quite  equal  to  what 

Majesty's  ships  Furious  and  Cruiser  the  most  sanguine  could  have  contem- 

made   the   passage  down   from    the  plated  possible. 
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S  E  y  E  BE  D  . 

Weary  is  the  life  I  lead, 

Beating  air  with  yain  endeavour ; 
Love  is  left  to  weep,  to  bleed  ; 

Those  dear  eyes  are  closed  for  ever ! 

Closed  for  ever  and  for  ever ! 
Not  again  shall  1  behold  thee, 
Not  again  these  arms  enfold  thee ! 

Thou  art  gone  for  ever  I 

Nothing  now  is  left  for  mirth  ; 

All  my  dreams  were  false  and  hollow  ; 
Thou,  alas !  hast  left  the  eartti ; 

May  it  soon  be  mine  to  follow  I 

Mine  to  pass  the  veil  and  follow  ! 
Eyes  of  olden  hours  shall  meet  me. 
Lips  of  olden  love  shall  greet  me, 

In  the  day  I  follow. 


HADES. 

CowPER !  thy  lines  of  tenderness  so  deep 

Pierce  home,  and  many  times  have  made  me  weep. 

In  heart  those  darling  lineaments  I  see, 

And  feel  that  I  am  like  yet  unlike  thee  ; 

Like  in  my  loss  ;  unlike,  becanse  in  vain 

I  seek  an  outward  charm  to  soften  pain, 

And  in  the  wide  world  never  more  can  find 

Fit  semblance  of  the  form  which  haunts  my  mind, 

Nor  aught  presenting  visibly  and  well 

The  consecrated  Past  wherem  I  dwell. 

Deluding  fancies,  even  while  they  gleam. 

Melt  like  the  faery  frostwork  of  a  dream. 

Hark !  the  familiar  footsteps  round  me  fall  I 

See,  a  still  shadow  moves  along  the  wall ! 

Low  murmurs  in  the  air,  more  felt  than  heard, 

Linger  prophetic  of  some  wished- for  word. 

'Tis  a  vain  instinct  both  of  eye  and  ear. 

Fond  dreamer,  cease — thou  hast  no  mother  here. 

My  father,  I  remember  to  this  day, 
And  shall  remember  till  I  pass  away, 
How,  on  an  evening,  in  a  happier  time — 
And,  I  half  think,  in  some  more  blessed  clime — 
In  the  dim  silence  thou  didst  turn  to  me, 
Not  worthy  of  my  mother  nor  of  thee. 
And,  with  a  manly  tear  upon  thy  cheek, 
Of  this  sweet  strain  in  moving  accents  speak — 
Ah  me  I  thy  closing  words,  how  deep  they  dwell — 
^'  Such  is  thine  own  dear  mother — guard  her  well." 
And  did  I  guard  her,  I,  thy  careless  son  ? 
0  Heaven,  the  world  of  duties  left  undone  1 
The  chili  dark  grave  that  closes  over  men 
Hath  taught  me  many  things  I  knew  not  then. 
Scarcely  remains  a  memory  within, 
But,  weighed  and  sifted,  it  reveals  a  sio. 
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Better  by  far  it  seemed  to  me,  when  first 
I  knew  hope  darkened  and  my  life  reversed, 
And,  rodely  snatched  from  wondering  unbelief, 
Saw,  front  to  front,  that  ghastliness  of  grief, — 
Better  by  far  it  seemed,  a  thing  worth  choice, 
A  God- sent  gift,  a  reason  to  rejoice, 
If  I  had  lost  thee  in  ray  tender  years, 
When  grief,  though  keen,  is  charmed  to  rest  by  tears, 
And  through  the  world,  thenceforth,  our  souls  retain 
Enough  to  soften,  not  enough  to  pain  ; 
Since  no  remorse  for  hard  things  done  or  said 
Mars  the  remembrance  of  a  parent  dead. 
For,  later  on,  dark  records  graven  deep 
Add  their  own  anguish  to  the  loss  we  weep ; 
And  a  misused  or  ineffectual  Past 
Claims  a  severe  repentance  to  the  last 
Follies  we  held  in  no  account  before. 
Seen  in  their  meaning  pierce  us  to  the  core. 
Neglected  sympathies  of  mutual  prayer. 
Words  left  unsaid  that  might  have  soothed  a  care. 
The  light  acceptance,  in  some  heedless  hour. 
Of  tokens  heavy  with  affection's  power. 
And  all  the  coldnesses  that  mar  our  youth, 
Rise  in  the  stern  investiture  of  truth, 
And  haunt  us  with  a  load  of  vain  regret — 
God  may  forgive,  we  never  can  forget. 
Surely,  I  thought,  too  late,  or  far  too  soon. 
Heaven  hath  reclaimed  the  unutterable  boon. 
Just  when  I  seemed  to  feel,  to  comprehend. 
And  iu  life's  mysteries  to  discern  an  end  ; 
Just  when  my  long-reluctant  heart  began 
Some  faint  yet  genuine  recompense  to  plan  ; 
Just  when  I  learned  to  understand  thy  worth, 
Thou,  my  one  care,  wast  taken  from  the  earth. 
So,  'mid  the  wreck  of  visions  overthrown. 
Bobbed  of  my  former  self,  I  stand  alone. 
Inly  I  gaze  upon  the  saddening  scene 
Of  that  which  is,  and  that  which  might  have  been, 
And  in  my  spirit  hoard  a  life-long  grief. 
To  all  unenviable — of  mourners  chief ; 
Doomed  to  grow  old,  and  fall  beneath  the  sun. 
In  dire  deliberation  self-undone. 

Better  by  far  it  seemeth  to  me  now 
In  meek  submission  unreserved  to  bow, 
Thanking  the  love  that  left  thee  here  so  long, 
Nor  joined  thee  earlier  to  that  purer  throng. 
I  would  not  change  my  wretchedness  to-day 
For  all  that  earth  can  give  or  lake  away. 
No  cold  philosophy  can  unteach  this — 
More  pain  is  more  capacity  for  bliss. 
Never  had  any  labour,  any  art. 
Fathomed  the  meaniog  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Had  not  my  life,  through  many  a  troubled  scene. 
Felt  what  the  absence  of  that  heart  can  meaa 
Scarce  could  a  gentler  loss  my  spirit  bring 
To  trace  love-yearnings  in  a  little  thing. 
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And  how  afiTection  moveth  as  she  may 

In  each  sweet  office  of  a  common  day, 

How  through  weak  tasks  heroic  actions  shine, 

And  one  brief  clause  makes  drudgery  divine.* 

All  this,  and  more,  that  once  seemed  idle  breath, 

Came  with  conviction  from  the  couch  of  death. 

So,  amid  all  the  complex  web  of  chains 

Earth  round  me  weaves,  thy  influence  yet  remains  ; 

So  have  1  learned  to  love  thee  more  and  more  ; 

So  have  I  known  thee  closer  than  before ; 

So  can  I  half  rejoice  thy  race  is  run, 

Since  every  moment  makes  th^e  more  my  son  ; 

So  may  I  meet  thee,  in  the  home  on  high, 

Ten  thousand-fold  a  mother  when  I  die  I 

And  if  of  absence  I  could  speak,  forgive — 
The  phrase  not  lower  than  the  lips  doth  live. 
Not  now  the  courses  of  my  mind  afar 
Roam  in  uneasy  doubt  from  star  to  star, 
And  wildly  question  earth  and  wandering  wave 
If  all  indeed  be  ended  in  the  grave. 
In  calm,  in  pain,  in  waking,  and  in  sleep, 
All  day,  all  night,  I  feel  thy  presence  deep. 
More  than  the  life  I  breathe  art  thou  to  me, 
Though  unbelield  by  gross  mortality. 
For  all  the  fetters  of  his  iciest  charm, 
Only  the  tangible  might  Death  disarm. 
That  spirit  which,  even  in  terrestrial  flight, 
Was  strange  and  admirable  and  infinite, 
Ts  it  not  now  the  same,  yet  mightier  still. 
Free  to  go  out  and  to  return  at  will  ? 
Is  freedom  blind  of  memory  above  ? 
Or  shall  the  free  remember,  and  not  love, 
Or,  loving,  smile  in  absence  evermore. 
Coldly  debarred  from  all  they  felt  before  ? 
For  me,  I  doubt  not,  though  no  human  eye 
Pierces  that  interval  of  mystery, 
Lying  in  cloud,  with  dark  conjectures  rife. 
Beyond  the  gates  of  that  which  we  call  life. 
That  still  the  dead  behold  me  ni^ht  and  day, 
Still  hear  my  words,  and,  watchmg  in  my  way, 
Smile,  if  my  deeds  have  worth  and  single  sco^e, 
Full  of  high  sympathy  and  God-like  hope, 
True  hope,  not  now  akin  to  doubt  and  fear — 
While  daily  I  draw  nearer  and  more  near. 

Limned  upon  the  heart  in  lines  more  true, 
More  moving-sweet  than  ever  pencil  drew, 
Still  will  I  cherish  thee  from  youth  to  age. 
Dearest  companion  of  my  pilgrimage. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  trace  each  well-known  scene, 
Musing  in  silence  where  thy  feet  have  been, 
And  to  be  able,  when  my  soul  is  drear, 
To  feel  "  A  mother's  lips  have  spoken  here ; 
Here  the  flower  withers,  and  the  leaf  fiUls  dead, 
But  that  dear  speech  can  never  be  unsaid." 
Nor  only  thus — but  every  room  hath  grown 
Impregnate  with  a  memory  of  its  own.  "* 


*  Herbert. 
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Here,  koeeling  with  clasped  bands  aboat  her  chair, 

We  murmured  lispingly  our  childish  prayer ; 

Here  anger  died  before  her  accents  mild, 

And  brother  was  to  brother  reconciled ; 

Or  kind  rebuke,  urged  lovingly  apart, 

Drew  generous  tears,  and  changed  the  weeper's  heart ; 

Here,  worn  with  watchings,  anxious  and  alone. 

She  calmed  her  sick  one's  suffering  with  her  own, 

Soother  of  pain,  wherever  pain  might  be, 

Not  for  me  only,  but  the  most  for  me. 

Often,  a  subtil  angufeh  to  assuage, 
I  turn  for  thought,  to  some  poetic  page ; 
But  from  the  first  blank  leaf  before  me  rise 
These  words,  "  A  mother's  gift,"  and  dim  my  eyes ; 
Three  little  words,  yet  meaning  vast  they  bear, 
Owned  by  my  heart  the  sweetest  poem  there. 
Writ  with  a  tale  whose  samene^s  cannot  pall. 
That  one  blank  leaf  is  more  divine  than  all ; 
Yet  all  in  their  degree  the  charm  partake, 
And  lofty  verse  grows  lofty  for  her  sake. 
So,  while  I  feed  upon  each  hidden  theme. 
And  link  each  spot  with  its  peculiar  dream, 
From  my  rapt  being  falls  off  the  crust  defiled, 
And  once  again  I  am  a  little  child. 
Henceforth,  though  good  desires  in  frailty  melt, 
I  cannot  wholly  lose  what  I  have  felt. 
There  lives,  though  planted  in  a  barren  place, 
A  love  which  is  the  hate  of  all  thingr*  base. 
Deeds  foully  done,  my  mother,  which  should  be 
A  barrier  built  between  my  soul  and  thee. 
Come  laden  with  such  agonies  intense, 
And  fettered  with  so  dire  a  consequence. 
That  still  I  cannot  do  thera,  if  I  would — 
One  hope  preserves  me  negatively  good. 

0  may  I  more  and  more  that  hope  enfold. 
Who  the  true  substance  lightly  held  of  old ! 
Though  in  my  breast  there  beats  a  wavering  will. 

1  feel  that  I  have  power  to  please  thee  still ; 
And  Christ,  in  mercy  to  my  soul,  with  thine 
Hath  made  His  own  pure  service  to  combine. 
I  do  for  Him  whatever  is  done  for  thee — 
How  vast  a  boon  to  frail  humanity  1 

Hence,  by.  a  road  not  wholly  without  flowers, 
Cometh  unnameable  the  hour  of  hours, 
Eich  with  all  wealth  to  which  our  hopes  aspire. 
Acme  of  all  experience,  all  desire. 
When  faithful  eyes  that  hunger  for  the  light 
Feel  all  the  wonders  of  God's  world  in  sight 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  spirit  known. 
What  there  the  Lord  will  offer  to  His  own. 
Yet  certain  is  it  that  no  doubts  or  fears 
Thither  ascends  no  partings  and  no  tears. 
Then  may  I  see  the  Highest  face  to  face  I 
Then  may  I  know  thee  m  thine  own  true  place ! 
There  with  changed  lips  may  I  thy  kindness  bless  I 
A.nd  thip<^  DO  longer  shall  be  answer  less. 
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FROM     THE     FATHEBLAND. 

A   LETTER  TO   IREN-fiU8. 
"  Apud  quoa  plurimom  hiems  occupat.**— Tac,  J)e  Mor.  Ger, 

My  Dear  Iren^us, — I  think  you  a  tiger.  We  must  be  thankful  for 
will  agree  with  me  that  that  useful  the  Gulf-Stream,  that  Inyerness  cape 
luminary  the  sun  ought  to  be  always  of  the  British  Islands,  and  take  a 
of  the  masculine  gender.  I  happen  little  sea-fog  with  the  warmth,  for 
to  inhabit  at  present  a  country  without  the  Golf-Stream  Great  Bri- 
^ivhere  the  sun  is  feminine.  The  tain  would  be  as  Labrador.  And 
Germans  gallantly  say,  that  because  at  least  no  foreigner  can  deny  that 
the  sun  is  more  beautiful  than  tl}e  we  ascribe  the  masculine  gender  to 
moon,  their  chivalrous  forefathers  our  sun,  when  in  our  language  it  is 
inverted  the  classical  notion  of  their  a  favour  to  bestow  any  gender  but 
genders,  and  made  him  a  lady  and  the  neuter  on  inanimate  objects, 
her  a  gentleman.  But  I  suspect  We  make  the  moon  feminine  be- 
that,  in  spite  of  them  and  Tacitus  cause  the  sun  must  have  a  wife,  and 
and  his  higbflown  tribute  to  the  we  make  a  ship  feminine  because 
woman-worship  of  the  old  Teutons,  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  is 
the  sun  was  made  a  goddess  instead  nearest  to  the  heart  of  an  islander, 
of  a  god,  in  the  first  instance  to  ex-  Beyond  this,  we  observe  the  strictest 
press    comparative    weakness.      And  neutrality. 

we  can  bear  abundant  witness  to  If  national  character  be  formed, 
the  bashfulness  of  the  German  sun,  as  Mr.  Buckle  and  others  have  ob- 
which  has  veiled  his  or  her  face,  served,  in  a  great  measure  by  cli- 
gince  we  have  been  in  the  country,  mate,  it  would  be  curious  to  investi- 
nearly  as  constantly  as  a  Turkish  gate  how  far  the  national  character 
odalisque  when  she  walks  abroad,  of  the  Grermans  is  formed,  or  at  all 
On  April  15th  last  year  there  was  events  aflfect^,  by  their  having  a 
snow  on  the  roofs ;  and  since  the  feminine  sun.  The  question  arises 
Ist  of  May  this  year  we  have  seen  at  starting,  what  people  I  mean  by 
the  same  thing  more  than  once,  the  Germans.  Do  I  mean  ail 
We  had  a  short  summer  in  March,  people  speaking  the  tongue  which 
and  the  north-east  wind  has  brought  was  formerly  called  High  Dutch, 
us  a  new  winter  from  the  ice-packed  and  therefore  to  be  comprehended 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  climate  under  the  nationality ;  or  do  I  only 
of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me,  mean  the  Germans  who  inhabit  the 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  remainder  of  Germany  after  the 
unmerited  abuse,  although  Charles  deduction  of  Austria  and  Prussia? 
II.,  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  Without  refining  too  much,  I  will  sup- 
said  that  there  were  more  days  on  pose  that  Germany  is  most  German 
which  one  could  go  out  in  the  year  at  its  centre,  somewhere  between 
in  England  than  on  the  Continent  the  Hartz  and  Thuringian  forests ; 
It  is  &ir  to  compare  places  of  the  while  at  its  circumference  it  is  modi- 
same  latitude.  We  are  about  in  fied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  people 
that  of  Southampton,  and  we  have  surrounding  it,  and  with  whom  it 
had  winter  from  the  end  of  October  iias  most  intercourse.  For  instance, 
to  the  beginning  of  May ;  nor  have  the  northern  towns  assimilate  to  the 
we,  probably,  seen  the  last  of  it  yet  English,  including  Berlin,  whose 
Our  sole  advantage  is  probably  that  inhabitants  are  named  by  other 
we  have  no  muggy  weather.  The  Germans,  not  very  flatteringly  to 
wind  is  bleak  and  brisk,  and  catches  our  noble  selves,  the  iXbme  Eneluk ; 
at  delicate  throats  with  the  grip  of  while   the  lively  people  of    v  ienna 
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and  MoDich  are  like  the  Italians  and  swanap  and  salt-marsb.    As  ooe  de- 

sonthern  French.  scends  from  the  hilly  coantry   about 

Those  ancient  Germans,  to  whom  Warbnrgr,  in    Hesse-Cassel,    to    the 
Tacitus    ascribes    all    the    cardinal  plains  of  Westphalia,  on  arriyiDg  at 
Tirtaes     except     temperance,    mast  the  limit  of  the  hills  they  seem   to 
have    lived    under   conditions    very  ^ear  the  aspect  of  the  shores  of  ao 
diiTerent    from   the    present  children  enormous  sea,  which  has  in   process 
of    the    Fatherland.     In    the    first  of  time  become  land ;  and  the  same 
place,  it  is  as  well  to  remark  that  they  may  be  said  of  the  descent  firom  tbe 
were  probably  not  tbe  ancestors  of  Hartz  into  the  great  northern  plalo. 
the  present  race,  except  to  a  limited  Holland,  in  early  times,  most  have 
extent.      For  those  ancient  Germans  been    neither    land    nor  water,   but 
were  of  the   Low  German  stock, —  sometimes    one    and    sometimes  the 
fit    least    those    to  whom  belonged  other;  yet  it  bred  the  Batavi,  one 
the    national     hero    Arminius    the  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  low  G«r- 
Ctieruscan,    and     thus     were    more  man    races.       The    whole    country, 
nearly    related     to    those    Angles,  except  that  about  the  Rhine,  most 
Jutes,    and     Saxons    who     pushed  have  worn    a    singularly   grim    and 
across    into  Britain.      So    that,    in  ghostly  look  in   the   Roman  times; 
fact,  the  English  have  quite  as  much  and    it  seems    hard   to  think  what 
right  to  claim  Arminius  or  Hermann  motive  the  warriors  from  the  Bunny 
as  the  modern  .High  Germans  have,  Welsh-land  (as  the    Germans  called 
— a  right  similar  to  that  by  which  Ital^)    could    have    had  to  wish  to 
the  Welsh  may  claim  King  Arthur,  penetrate  it,  except  the  sheer  love  of 
The  habits  of  Tacitus's  friends  were  giving  and  taking  hard  knocks.     Bnt, 
in  many  respects    thoroughly    £ng-  in  some  respects,  those  ancient  Ger- 
lish.     They  used  to  affect  separate  mans,   spectral    and    squalid  as  the 
bouses,  in  preference  to  flats,  which  look    of    their    country    must    have 
the  modern  Germans  prefer ;  and  on  been,  were  better  off  than  the  mo- 
tbe  whole    they    liked    the    country  dern    occupiers    of    their    holdings. 
better  than  the  town.    Does  he  not  They  had  unlimited  wood  to  light 
sny — ''  It  is  well  known  that  no  tribes  their  fires  with.    No  one  who  can 
of  the  Germans  dwell  in  cities — that  keep  up,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
they    cannot,    indeed,    bear    houses  a  good  roaring  wood-fire,  cares  much 
joined    to    one    another ;    they    live  about  climate.    Wood  has  now  be- 
separate    and    apart,   according    as  come    so    scarce    and    expensive  io 
f-ome  spring,  or  field,  or  grove  suits  central  Germany  that  Berlin  stoves 
their  taste"  ?  Again  :  *'  They  are  con-  have  been  invented  for  the  express 
tented  with  one  wife  a-piece,  except  purpose    of  economising  it;    and  a 
a  very  few" — which  was  true  of  us  German  fire  of  the  present  day  is  the 
before    the    days    of    Sir  Oresswell  reverse  of   what    children    are   told 
Cresswell,  but  not  so  exactly  of  thie  to  be — seen  and  not  heard.    The  rail- 
modern  High  Germans  in  the  Pro-  roads  are  bringing  coal  and  civilis- 
testant  countries,  whom  the  facility  ation    everywhere,  but    coal   is  but 
of   the  law    of  divorce    enables    to  an  unclean    substitute    for  an  onli- 
shuffle   their  wives,  if   they   please,  mited    wood-fire.      This    paucity  of 
like  a  pack  of  cards.     We,  however,  fuel  has  no  doubt  a  pernicious  dOTect 
can  no  longer  throw  a  stone  at  them  on  the  habits  of  the  people  of  a  cold 
in  this  matter.  country.      A  room  is    once    for  all 

It  must  be   remembered    that    in  heated ;    then  all  apertures  by  which 

the  earliest  times  a  vast  proportion  the  air  can  enter  are  carefully  stop- 

oi  Germany  was  covered  with  forest,  ped,  and  then  it  is  supposed  to  be  in 

and  that  the  Hartz,  the  Thuringian,  a  fit  condition  for  any  dozen  human 

apd  the  Black  forests  only  are  rem-  beings  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in, 

nants  of    what  was    then    one  vast  with  the  addition  to  its  own  atmo- 

continuous    Hercynian   Wood ;    and  sphere  of  as  much  tobacco-smoke  as 

most  0^  that  which  was  not  wood  was  you  please.     This  accoants  for  tbe 
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sodden  pallid  looks  of  a  large  part  of  be  tempted  to  use  it  very  sparingly 
the  popalation,  and  for  the  general  for  washing.  The  first  is  easier  for 
tcirpidity  of  their  dispositions.  £?en  an  Englishman  than  the  second ;  for 
in  a  higher  class  there  is  a  very  ge-  light  wholesome  beer  is  indigenous 
neral  indisposition  to  take  exercise  everywhere  here,  which  is  more  than 
except  when  obliged.  A  walk  of  can  be  said  of  the  water,  impreg- 
half  an  hour  out  to  a  well-known  nated  as  it  is  with  carbonate  of  lime 
*•  kneipe,"  two  hours  of  "  beer,  bil-  and  other  chemicals^ 
Hards,  and  tobacco,"  and  v  half  an  If  you  ever  go  to  Eisenach  and 
hour  back,  constitute  a  handsome  the  Wartburg,  Irensans,  to  lionise 
batch  of  exercise,  and  enough  to  last  Luther's  relics,  you  may  as  well  jast 
half  a  week.  Now,  the  old  Qer-  inquire  at  the  railroad  refreshment- 
mans,  although,  like  the  Bed  In-  roum  if  that  tap  of  superb  beer  from 
dian-),  they  passed  half  their  time  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  is  exhausted  yet. 
iu  violent  exercise  and  the  other  The  beauty  of  our  beer  is,  that  it 
half  in  doing  nothing,  were  pro-  seems '  impossible  for  any  one  to  get 
bably  healthy  enough ;  for  they  had  drunk  upon  it.  The  utmost  harm 
fresh  air  in  their  houses,  and  roaring  that  a  ploughboy  can  do  himself  with 
open  fires,  except  when  intense  cold  it  is  to  increase  a  little  his  natural 
drove  them  into  those  unsavoury  specific  gravity.  The  drunkards 
hot-beds  described  by  Tacitus,  in  here  have  universally  recourse  to 
whfch  they  occasionally  hid  under  *^schnaps;''  for  there  are  drunkards 
ground.  Then  they  bathed  every  here,  and  drunkenness  is  quite  as 
day,  and  allowed  themselves  plenty  common  as  in  Britain,  but  it  is  not 
of  hot  and  cold  water.  Now,  to  us  so  noisy.  An  English  peasant,  when 
present  inhabitants  of  Germany,  hot  he  sings,  is  generally  drunk  ;  a  Ger- 
water  is  always  a  difficulty,  and  cold  man  is  generally  sober.  Drunken 
water  a  cruelty.  To  avoid  Tacitean  men  are  best  known  here  by  a  silent 
condensation  of  sentences,  I  must  gravity  of  deportment,  joined  to  a 
explain  that  hot  water  is  a  difficulty  general  tendency  to  hold  on  by  the 
to    ourselves,  as  the  domestics  seem  walls. 

astonished  at  a  request  for  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
cold  water .  is  a  cruelty  to  others —  universal  and  constant  use  of  to- 
namely,  to  the  domestics  themselves,  bacco  tends  to  produce  in  cold 
Often  and  often  in  running  about  countries  a  kind  of  Oriental  apathy, 
the  Continent,  have  I  admired  the  such  as  the  climate  produces  else- 
picturesque  fountains,  and  wished  where.  Tobacco  is  notoriously  a 
we  had  them  in  all  the  towns  of  sedative ;  and  the  possession  of  it 
Great  Britain ;  but  it  never  struck  strikes  me  as  a  decided  boon  to  the 
me  that  they  were  intended  entirely  fiery  Frank  or  Italian.  But  in  Grer- 
to  supersede  pumps.  Here  all  the  many  it  may  have  tended,  with  the 
water  is  brought  from  the  fountains  causes  I  have  mentioned  before,  to 
on  the  backs  of  woman  in  a  long  damp  the  energy  of  the  national 
deep  tub — a  piece  of  bard  labour  character.  England  is  not  a  cold 
for  which  an  hour's  gossip  at  the  country,  except  by  fits  and  starts, 
fountain  about  their  "  Herrschaft"  When  we  are  cold  in  England  we 
can  scarcely  indemnify  theno.  And  feel  it  in  our  persons  and  houses ; 
far  less  is  the  great  luxury  known  but  we  put  on  an  overcoat  and 
of  water  laid  on  and  coming  through  defy  it,  or  sit  by  the  fire  with  the 
pipes.  The  only  pipes  our  worthy  air  in  the  same  room  down  to 
burghers  are  aware  of  are  those  freezing  point  The  Germans  ob- 
they  carry  in  their  mouths.  Thus,  ject  to  the  sensation  altogether  :  in 
knowing  that  every  drop  of  water  very  cold  weather  they  walk  and 
one  uses  has  been  borne  on  the  back  drive  (for  they  do  not  ride  as  a 
of  a  woman,  a  feeling  man  will  na-  people)  in  heavy  fur  coats,  which 
turally,  in  the  first  place,  cease  to  preclude  exercise,  and  sit  in  their 
drink   the  element;  in  the   second,  clothing   in   ok)6e  rooms,  warm   to 
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BuffocatioD,  afraid  to  open  doors  sickness  and  preserving  health, 
or  windows  for  fear  of  wasting  the  still  rejoices  in  draining  arrange- 
fael.  Tbns  their  feminine  san  ap-  ments  of  medieval  simplicity,  and 
pears  to  have  done  them  more  mis-  towns  whose  nnsavonry  miasmata 
chief  than  woald  appear  at  first  are  a  perpetual  invitation  to  typhus 
sight;  its  weakness  having  in-  and  cholera.  With  the  most  emi- 
daced  a  kind  of  lethargic  eSemin-  nent  writers  on  social  science,  Qer- 
acy  of  temperament  in  the  masses  many  still  tolerates  monopolies ; 
of  the  people.  Sammer  revola-  and  in  spite  of  a  complete  railway 
lionises  for  a  short  time  only  the  system,  and  every  facility  for  inter- 
habits  of  the  people ;  for,  as  Taci-  communion,  delights  in  separate 
tus  observes ,  *'  Winter  engrosses  the  coinages  and  carrencies,  and  even 
greatest  share  with  tbem."  Is  it  separate  weights  and  measures,  in 
not  snowing  now  on  the  7th  of  its  several  states.  If  we  compare 
May,  and  was  is  it  not  snowing  last  this  people  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
year  about  the  loth  of  October?  we  find  Athenian  shrewdness  and 
Wo  certainly  wear  such  white  fa-  originality,  Athenian  philosophic 
vours  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so  subtlety  and  love  of  argument, 
often.  We  ought  to  be  indeed  joined  to  Spartan  unr^ioess, 
thankful  for  the  Gulf-Stream,  which  dilatoriness,  and  social  conservat- 
warms  our  atmosphere,  on  the  hot-  ism.  The  French  and  Germans, 
water-pipe  system  on  a  large  scale,  in  fact,  divide  the  Athenian  cha- 
just  as  her  Britannic  Majesty's  castle  racter  between  them — the  French 
of  Windsor  is  pleasantly  warmed  on  having  it  in  matters  practical,  the 
a  small.  Qermans  in  matters  theoretical; 
The  indisposition  of  nearly  a  while  the  British  character  has 
whole  people  —  one  of  the  most  more  of  the  Roman  type,  lieing  na- 
highly  civilised  and  highly  culti-  turally  aggressive,  world-conqoer- 
vated  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —  to  ing,  and  less  artistic  than  massive  and 
rapid  and  energetic  action,  is  a  sin-  magnificent  in  the  works  of  its  hands, 
gular  fact  in  physiology  and  psy-  In  one  particular,  the  typical 
chology  ;  the  evils  which  it  pro-  Germans,  those  of  the  centre  and 
duces  appear  at  once  on  the  face  of  north,  have  realised  their  theories, 
things.  The  deepest  and  most  ori-  and  this  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
ginal  thinkers  in  the  world  are  the  circumstances  of  the  pacification, 
slowest  and  least  capable  of  doers,  which  followed  the  Thirty  Tears' 
The  most  prolific  of  theorisers  are  War.  Protestant  Germany  is  pro- 
the  greatest  laggards  in  execution  bably  the  only  country  in  tlie  world 
in  all  matters  of  practical  life.  For  which  enjoys  unbounded  liberty  of 
instance,  the  country  which  enun-  thought  and  speech  in  matters  of 
ciated  in  early  times  the  principles  religion.  Whether  this  be,  on  the 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  whole,  a  good  or  an  evil,  I  am  not 
a  grasp  and  acumen  second  only  to  prepared  to  discuEs  at  present,  bat 
that  of  the  old  Greeks,  which  gave  the  fact  is  patent.  In  England,  and 
birth  to  a  Luther,  failed  woefully  still  less  in  America,  can  the  same 
when  put  to  the  test  in  its  revolu-  be  said.  As  long  as  a  man  does  not 
tion  of  1848,  of  which  the  sole  re-  offend  against  the  laws,  he  may 
suit  appears  to  be  the  abridgment  print  and  publish,  and  even  preach, 
of  some  inconsiderable  privileges  of  in  Protestant  Germany,  without 
some  of  the  minor  princes.  The  detriment  to  his  social  position,  the 
country  which  has  studied  the  most  extreme  views  of  any  kind  on 
depths  of  sanitary  science  in  all  theological  matters.  A  volume  has 
its  bearings,  which  produced  Ho-  appeared  lately  in  England  called 
moeopathy  and  Hydropathy,  Hah-  Essays  and  Reviews,  which  has  drawn 
nemann  and  Preissnitz,  and  every  upon  it  the  denunciation  of  nearly 
imaginable  theory,  orthodox  and  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  set 
bprpti^al,    on    the    art    of    healing  the  hair  of  British  orthodoxy  gene- 
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rally  od  end.  The  Germans  simply  Britain  broadcast  with  new  and 
remark  concerning  it,  that  its  state-  beaatifal  religious  edifices,  while  it 
ments  are  as  old  as  the  bills  with  has  restored  and  chastely,  decorated 
tijiem,  and  regard  the  official  opinion  old  ones,  and  which  has  even  begun 
of  the  bishops  much  as  they  would  to  have  considerable  iofluence  in 
the  opinion  of  as  many  old  generals  the  severer  atmosphere  north  of  the 
on  a  question  of  military  reform.  It  Tweed.  That  the  Rongd  movement 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  ex-  of  some  years  ago  towards  a  Ger- 
treme  liberty  of  opinion  not  only  man  Catholic  Church,  taken  up  at 
fosters  indifference  to  dogma,  but  first  with  so  much  fervour,  should 
neglect  of  the  externals  of  religion,  have  ended  in  smoke,  is  a  consistent 
The  churches  in  Protestant  Ger-  illustration  of  national  character, 
many,  with  all  the  national  love  of  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  after  the 
paint  log,  music,  and  architecture,  tahle-d^hote  of  the  HollStndischer 
are  nearly  all  of  them  the  greatest  Hof  at  Heidelberg,  being  almost 
aesthetic  solecisms.  The  outside  shell  forcibly  carried  off  by  some  Eongd 
is  often  of  a  noble  Gothic  of  the  neophytes  to  hear  their  service, 
very  best  period,  while  the  internal  Such  enthusiasm  I  have  never  seen 
fittings  are  of  the  worst  days  of  the  in  a  crowded  church  before.  The 
Renaissance,  or  of  the  period  which  service  was  a  mixture  of  Roman 
produced  what  is  called  in  England  Catholic  chants  and  Protestant 
the  churchwarden  style  :  heavy  gal-  hymns ;  the  doctrine  of  the  officiat- 
leries,  for  instance,  cross  the  finest  ing  priest  was  liberal,  and  his  dress 
arches,  while  the  organ-loft  blocks  expensive  in  the  extreme.  But  the 
up  the  nave,  and  the  people  hear  movement  has  evaporated.  Protes- 
the  Gospel  in  glazed  rooms,  wrapped  tant  Germany  has  relapsed  into  its 
in  furs  and  cuddling  into  muffs.  I  normal  latitudinarianism,  and  Ca- 
have  an  interior  in  my  eye  now.  tholic  Germany  into .  its  normal 
There  are  four  galleries,  all  white-  superstition.  Here,  in  this  nine- 
washed,  the  three  upper  tiers  being  teenth  century,  in  a  country  speak- 
appropriated  to  men,  the  lower,  with  ing  the  language  of  Luther,  Goethe, 
the  body  of  the  church,  to  women.  Schiller,  and  Herder,  I  witnessed 
Ugliness  and  inconvenience  is  the  last  summer,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
most  marked  feature  of  the  whole,  of  Ammergan,  in  Alpine  Bavaria, 
At  the  end  where  the  altar  stands  the  decennial  Passion-Play  —  the 
in  an  Anglican  church  is  a  pulpit  history  of  the  most  touching  events 
and  screen  in  debased  Roman  stjle,  in  the  New  Testament  acted  by  the 
the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a  peasants  of  those  parts,  who  are 
gilded  cast  of  Thorwaldsen's  Christ,  trained  from  childhood  to  take  a  part 
larger  than  life.  The  preacher  ap-  in  it.  Impious  as  the  whole  affair 
pears  dwarfed  by  this  figure  in  the  appears  to  Protestant  eyes,  there 
centre  of  the  screen,  or  rather  so  was  no  impiety  in  the  actors  or  the 
much  of  him  as  can  be  seen  ;  for,  his  spectators.  It  was  universally  look- 
gown  being  black,  as  well  as  the  ed  upon  as  a  grand  and  solemn  ser- 
drapery  at  the  back  of  the  screen,  vice,  to  which  all  within  a  certain 
little  more  appears  of  him  than  a  distance  were  bound  to  go  at  any 
face  and  a  pair  of  hands,  giving  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  collection  of  dif- 
head  of  the  reverend  gentleman  the  ferent  orders  of  religious  persons, 
appearance  of  an  elderly  cherub.  It  priests,  friars,  and  sisters  of  charity, 
would  be  difficult  to  excite  for  the  all  countenancing  the  spectacle  by 
restoration,  or  simply  for  the  clean-  their  presence,  proved  how  far  that 
ing  and  warming,  of  the  churches,  a  part  of  Grermany  is  in  the  rear  of 
hundredth  part  of  that  zeal  which,  the  kind  of  intelligence  which  the 
originating  in  the  so-called  Pnseyite  rest  of  Northern  Europe  possesses, 
movement,  but  by  no  means  con-  The  operation  of  commercial  re- 
fined to  a  party,  in  the  Establish-  strictions,  which  have  long  ago  be- 
ment  or  out  of  it,  ha3  sown  South  come  obsolete  in  theory,  is  practically 
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felt  in  all  the  smaller  natters  of  life  opinion.  It  has  been  ever  so 
in  the  town  where  we  reside.  The  thron^hoat  the  whole  history  of 
nonchalance  with  which  the  shop-  the  Fatherland.  Have  yoo  ever 
keepers  attend  to  their  business  is  had  the  misfortone,  •  IrenaBOS,  when 
something  incredible.  They  have  out  fly-fishing,  to  get  your  cast  bf 
often  to  be  rung  for  to  come  into  flies  entangled  in  a  bough?  There 
their  shops,  often  to  be  sought  for  is  no  Roman  road  out  of  your  -  diffi- 
in  the  floor  above;  and  the  execution  culty :  if  ycu  poke  at  the  taogle 
of  all  orders  Ms  so  very  dilatory,  that  with  the  end  of  your  rod,  yoa  will 
it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  they  only  make  it  worse;  you  must  keep 
manage  to  exist.  But  it  is  undeni-  your  temper,  cut  a  forked  stick 
able  that  this  practical  procrastioa-  from  the  hedge,  and  pull  the 
tion,  which  is  the  vice  of  the  nation,  bough  within  your  reach,*  and  im* 
may  have  its  advantages.  Improve-  ravel  the  mischief  at  your  leisure. 
ments  which  have  been  adopted  in  Time  and  patience  alone  will  do 
the  first  instance  by  others  are  your  business.  And  time  and  pa- 
cdrried  to  the  greatest  perfection  tience  alone  will  furnish  a  clue  to 
by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  entanglements  of  the  most  com- 
tbem  the  latest.  In  England  the  plicated  political  history  in  the 
railway  battle,  the  question  as  to  world.  Yovl  may  try  to  draw  the 
whether  railroads  were  to  be  allowed  line  out-,  but  it  will  snap  if  yoa  do, 
to  exist,  was  settled  at  a  price  which  as  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the  sublime 
will  carry  its  consequences  in  supe-  theorists  of  1848.  Austrian,  and 
rior  fares  and  inferior  accommoda-  Prussian,  and  small  German  interestSi 
tions  through  many  years ;  while  the  stick  their  barbed  hooks  into  the 
countries  which  have  been  latest  in  bough,  and  refuse  to  let  matters  be 
following  the  lead  are  able  to  avail  made  straight  and  easy.  There  iP, 
themselves  of  all  the  newest  improve-  undoubtedly,  in  the  present  day  % 
ments.  The  German  railways  pay,  strong  feeling  abroad  in  favour  of 
I  believe,  handsome  dividends  to  the  unity  of  Germany,  expresnng 
the  shareholders,  and  yet  the  ac-  itself  in  a  society  which  is  called  the 
commodation  is  superb :  the  third-  National  Verein,  whose  proceedings 
class  carriages  being  equal  to  the  are  allowed  to  be  published  in  the 
English  second-class  generally  ;  the  more  liberal  states.  If  this  body 
second-class  better  than  the  Eogli&h  would  content  itself  with  the  advo- 
first;  and  the  comforts  of  the  first-  cacy  of  two  or  three  practical  re- 
class  attaining  the  maximum  of  forms,  such  as  the  amelioration  of 
vehicular  luxury.  That  accidents  the  postage,  the  establishment  of  a 
to  passengers  are  comparatively  un-  common  coinage,  and  the  adoption 
known  is  owing,  less  to  any  supe-  of  the  ZoU  Verein^  or  common  tariff, 
rior  device  for  their  prevention,  than  in  those  states  which  have  not  yet 
to  the  fact  that  a  people  to  whom  adopted  it,  some  real  ground  would 
time  is  not  the  first  object  in  life  be  gained.  But  the  national  heart 
are  content  with  an  average  speed  seems  still  set  on  putting  the  cart 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour;  so  that,  before  the  horse,  and  on  making 
should  any  train  be  accidentally  re-  such  humble  measures  the  conse- 
tarded,  the  delay  is  easily  atoned  for  quences  of,  instead  of  the  first  pre- 
by  increased  speed  in  proportion  to  it  liminary  steps  to,  a  great  general 
What  is,  however,  most  interest-  unification.  While,  as  yet,  Germany 
ing  to  foreign  nations,  is  the  man-  as  a  whole  does  not  exist,  the  Ger- 
ner  in  which  the  constitution  of  a  mans  are  demanding  of  Denmark 
people  affects  international  rela-  the  cession  of  Holstein,  if  not  of 
tions.  German  contemporary  poll-  Scbleswi^,  and  most  illogically  ad- 
tics  are  a  subject  most  involved  and  dncing  Yenetia  as  a  parallel  case, 
intricate,  and  on  the  bearings  of  which  province  a  Cferman  state 
which  it  is  most  difficult  for  an  ex-  clings  to,  in  the  teeth  of  an  Itsdy 
ternal   observer   to   form   a  correct  which   now    may   be    confessed    to 
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have  a  realized  esistence.*  The  state  the  political  and  military  lead- 
DOtorioDS  complications  of  that  erehip  of  the  whole  confederation. 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  question  alone  In  the  event  of  a  break-np  in  the 
are  safficient  to  make  any  ordinary  Austrian  Empire,  and  at  the  same 
person  d^pair  of  getting  to  the  time  of  the  preponderance  of  the  con- 
bottom  of  German  politics.  This  stitutional  party  in  Prussia,  the  as- 
fact  is  at  least  certain,  that  many  eimilation  and  absorption  of  the  rest 
persons  of  good  family  and  sub-  of  Germany  by  Prussia  would  come 
stance  have  Emigrated  from  Hoi-  naturally  to  pass,  much  as  Sardinia 
stein  into  Central  Germany  as  a  has  assimilated  or  absorbed  the  rest 
means  of  escape  from  real  or  fancied  of  the  states  of  Italy,  excepting  Vene- 
Danish  persecution.  But  England  tia  and  Rome.  But  in  Prussia  itself 
and  France  will  be  acting  very  fool-  there  is  a  strong  party  which  pre- 
ishly  if  tbey  suffer  the  peace  of  the  seuts  every  possible  obstacle  to  such 
world  to  be  broken,  till  the  case  an  arrangement,  the  party  known  by 
is*  made  somewhat  more  clear  by  the  name  of  the  Junker-Fartei,  or  the 
the  interested  parties.  Certainly,  party  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  This 
Prnssia  has  no  right  to  claim  Hoi-  party,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
stein  for  herself;  and  if  Germany  as  Berlin,  has  its  ramifications  in  all  the 
a  totality  claims  it  as  part  of  itself,  small  German  states,  and  is  the  most 
Germany  as  a  totality  ought  to  drop,  determined  opponent  of  the  Ger- 
not  only  Yenetia,  but  Hungary  and  man  unity  movement  It  is  easy 
Galicia,  and  perhaps  Bohemia  and  to  account  for  this  opposition.  The 
Posen.  Germany  can  only  act  as  a  party  is  composed  of  the  senior  and 
political  whole,  or  have  legitimate  junior  members  of  the  feudal  no- 
aspirations  as  such,  by  reducing  the  bleese,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  a  German  spised  for  its  numbers,  from  this  same 
duke,  and  limiting  the  King  of  cause,  that  many  of  its  members  are 
Prussia,  as  a  German  prince,  to  his  without  wealth  or  individual  influ- 
strictly  German  dominions.  The  ence — that  is,  that  every  son  of  a  no- 
finanoial  and  other  embarrassments  bleman  inherits  equally  the  title  and 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  seem  to  ren-  pretensions,  and  in  many  cases 
der  it  not  improbable  that  some  equally  divides  the  possessions,  of  his 
such  state  of  things  may  occur  with  father.  This  party  are  excluded  by 
respect  to  Austria  before  long ;  but  their  traditional  feelings  from  trade, 
the  time  is  not  yet  come;  and  and  most  of  them  compelled  to  live 
Prussia  will  probably,  for  a  long  time  in  a  gentlemanly  poverty.  They 
to  come,  be  able  to  hold  her  own.  It  would  naturally,  thus,  be  opposed  to 
is  certainly  a  great  inconvenience  for  any  general  increase  in  the  com- 
the  small  German  states  to  be  crushed  mercial  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  paralysed  from  political  action  or  exaltation  of  the  trading  classes 
between  these  two  great  monarchies,  in  the  social  scale.  And  were 
Their  citizens  often  complain,  with  Germany  to  become  united  ac- 
reason,  that  a  mere  German  has  no  cording  to  the  schemes  of  her 
political  status  out  of  his  own  country  ;  theorists,  their  social  and  political 
that  they  have  no  consuls  or  embas-  influence  would  become  nil.  We 
sadors  abroad  to  whom  to  complain  may  suppose  such  an  arrangement 
in  any  difficulty ;  and  a  large  propor-  adopted  as  the  foUowing  :  It  is 
tion  of  them  are  inclined,  as  a  pis  found  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
aller^  to  throw  themselves  heartily  in-  conflicting  claims  of  the  great  and 
to  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and  give  that  small    monarchs   in    any  other  way 

♦  The  Horatian  aspiration — 

"  0  siangaliu  iste 
ProximoB  accidat,  qui  nunc  deformat  agellum'*^ 

must  weigh  for  the  existence  of  the  '*  agcUus,"  or  little  ring-fenced  estate,  before 
it  can  find  its  legitimate  expression. 
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than  that  devised  by  the  XJoiversity  Proesia  was  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
of  Oxford  for  setllicg  the  rival  a  camarilla  of  the  "  Junker"  party. 
claims  of  4he  colleges  to  appoint  From  this  party,  doubtless,  ema- 
the  vice-chancellorship  and  protector-  nates  all  that  petty  hostility  to 
ships  —  namely,  a  cycle,  by  which  England  and  the  English  which 
the  sovereign  prince  of  each  state  is  so  unaccountably  prevalent  io 
should  reign  supreme  as  emperor  Germany,  and  which  showed  itaelf 
or  protector,  for  a  certain  time  in  in  so  marked  a  maDoer  in  con- 
turn,  giving  the  larger  states  more  ncction  with  the  a£fair  of  Captain 
turns  than  the  smaller  ones.  The  Macdonald  and  the  officials  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  Govern-  Bhine  Railway.  Not  that  the  anti- 
ment,  somewhat  similar  in  consti-  English  spite  confines  its  expression 
tution  to  that  of  the  lately  United,  to  one  class.  We  constantly  hear 
but  now  disunited.  States,  would  be  England  spoken  against  from  tho^ 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  this  who  have  every  interest  the  oth« 
chief,  whatever  his  title  might  be.  way ;  but  this  is  easily  explicate 
Then  the  present  independent  so-  on  the  ground  that  the  majority  of 
vereigns,  still  retaining  their  inde-  mankind  do  not  think  for  tnem- 
pendent  sovereignty  in  their  sepa-  selves,  but  only  repeat,  like  parrots, 
rate  states,  would  become  a  splendid  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  that 
aristocracy,  the  peers  of  the  empire ;  this  habit  is  most  chiefly  indulged 
while  the  popular  element  would  in  by  vulgar  minds  in  intematiooal 
be  represented,  in  all  probability,  by  cases.  The  envy  that  a  people,  not 
delegates  from  the  parliaments  of  a  nation,  feels  for  a  people  that  has 
the  several  states.  No  place  would  long  since  become  one,  seems  to  me 
be  left  in  such  a  scheme  for  the  insufficient  for  the  mass  of  ill- 
small  fry  of  the  German  aristocracy,  natnred  remarks  that  one  constantly 
and  their  occupation  would  be  maul-  hears  of  us ;  and  I  cannot  thos 
fe»tly  gone.  In  the  present  di-  help  thinking,  that  they  have  arisen 
vided  state  of  Germany,  they  are  from  artificial  instigation.  The 
able  to  hold  their  heads  above  their  German  aristocracy — in  which  I  by 
neighbours,  and  arrogate  to  them-  no  means  wish  to  include  the  sove- 
selves  the  social  position  and  privi-  reigns — is  naturally  aware,  that  were 
leges  of  a  patrician  caste,  although  Germany  in  any  respect  centralised, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  solid  advan-  its  own  importance  must  diminisli 
tages  are  gained  by  the  retention  of  in  proportion  ;  and  were  Germany 
such  a  position,  in  comparison  with  ever  centralised  as  France  is,  it 
those  which  they  would  gain,  in  would  lapse  into  the  merely  no- 
common  with  all  their  fellow-  minal  condition  of  the  aristocrocy 
countrymen,  by  an  increase  of  na-  of  France.  The  laW  of  primogeni- 
tional  dignity  and  strength.  I  im-  ture  has  been  found  by  experience 
agine  that  there  are  few  English-  to  furnish  the  only  means  by  which 
men  or  Frenchmen  who  would  not  an  old  nobility  can  preserve  its 
prefer  being  simple  citizens  of  their  continued  life,  and  adapt  itself 
own  countries  to  being  airy  noble-  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
men  of  a  country  which  is  not  even  the  times ;  and  the  absence  of  this 
sure  of  its  own  existence.  That  law  will  cause,  in  case  of  political 
this  party  has  still  so  much  in-  amalgamation,  the  nobles  of  Oer- 
fluence  seems  astonishing ;  but  its  many  to  die  a  natural  death ;  while 
position  of  privilege  of  admission  its  existence,  in  the  case  of  the 
to  the  courts  of  the  princes  tends  .to  princes,  will  preserve  the  princely 
give  it  a  factitious  importance,  bouses,  and  constitute  their  leading 
Princes  are  men,  and  men  do  not  members  into  peers  of  the  empire, 
like  to  be  disliked  by  those  who  sur-  somewhat  more  splendid  in  position 
round  their  persons ;  and  from  this  than  peers  of  the  realm  are  with  ns, 
cause  it  doubtless  happened  that  the  each  being  still  a  sovereign  in  his 
late  weak  and  good-natured  King  of  own    state ;    it   being   always   sup- 
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posed  that  all  the  princes  are  not  so  sage  to  India,  would  not  be  a  plea- 
pigheaded  as  the  Elector  of  Hesse-  sant  prospect  for  our  statedmen  to 
Cassel,  and  that  there  are  a  soffi-  contemplate.  Our  French  alliance 
cient  number  of  sensible  men  among  hangs  on  the  life,  and  still  more  on 
them  to  avert  any  second  violent  the  circumstances,  of  Napoleon  III. 
political  convulsion.  For  ourselves  His  personal  policy  is  apparently 
it  is  doubtless  desirable,  provided  one  of  friendship  with  England, 
such  a  consummation  could  take  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  dy- 
place  by  fair  means,  that  Germany  nasty  to  our  alliance  ;  and  unless 
should  be  able  to  consolidate  her-  he  succeeds  in  making  himself  en- 
Eelf  into  one  great  nation.  Ger-  duringly  popular,  which  he  has  not 
many  united  would  constitute  a  done  yet  with  the  intelligent  classes 
military  power  able  to  laugh  to  of  the  French  nation,  he  must  be,  to 
scorn  that  of  France.  The  present  a  certain  extent,  in  the  power  of  the 
state  of  things  in  southern  Europe  army  and  the  caprices  of  the  unin- 
seems  to  render  such  a  change  every  telligent  classes.  Contingencies 
day  more  desirable.  Only  a  stone  might  arise  which  would  lend  us 
or  two  is  now  wanting  to  complete  to  look  forth  anxiously  for  foreign 
the  edifice  of  Italian  unity.  Napo-  alliances ;  and  no  alliances  feem 
leon  has  it  in  his  power,  by  a  stroke  more  natural  than  those  which 
of  his  pen,  to  give  the  Italians  their  might  be  formed  with  people  and 
much-longed-for  capital.  He  may  races  of  the  same  kith  and  kin 
give  or  withhold  ;  but  if  he  gives  it,  with  ourselves.  Such  are  the  Ger- 
will  he  give  for  nothing  ?  There  mans  and  Scandinavians.  It  ought 
is  a  natural  affinity  between  the  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  main 
Italian  and  French  peoples.  The  object  of  our  policy  to  prevent  these 
French,  notwithstanding  the  double-  two  races  from  quarrelling,  and  to 
dealings  of  their  government,  have  do  everything  in  our  power  for  a 
undoubtedly  laid  Italy  under  ad  peaceable  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
obligation  by  giving  the  first  blow  ferences.  Were  Germany  united  as 
to  the  power  of  Austria.  Italy  will  one  nation,  we  might  have  a  mill- 
have  an  army,  and,  what  is  more  to  tary  power  closely  connected  with 
our  purpose,  a  fleet,  and  that  fleet  us,  capable  of  counterbalancing 
might  possibly  be  united  to  that  of  France  ;  and  were  Denmark,  Swe- 
France  for  French  purposes.  Again,  ^den,  and  Norway  united  and  in 
because  Spain  has  fallen  from  the  alliance  with  us,  we  might  be  able 
Spain  of  Charles  Y.  to  what  she  is  to  count  upon  a  navy,  manned  with 
now,  we  must  not  imagine  that  some  of  the  best  seamen  in  the 
a  nation  is  not  capable  of  even  world,  as  a  supplement  to  our  own. 
partial  resuscitation.  Lately  she  The  Holstein  question  is  a  pecu- 
nas  been  giving  signs  of  life  in  the  liarly  delicate  one.  Until  Germany 
war  with  Morocco,  and  the  recovery  is  united,  the  King  of  Denmark  can- 
of  St.  Domingo.  Her  sympathies  not  fairly  be  asked  to  give  up  Hol- 
of  race  and  religion  lie  with  France  stein  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
rather  than  with  England.  She  is  present  difierences  of  the  Danish  Go- 
under  great  obligations  to  England,  vernment  with  that  province  would 
but  obligations  do  not  always  pro-  admit  of  an  easier  solution.  At  any 
duce  good  feeling,  and  she  has  still  price,  France  must  be  prevented 
the  thorn  of  Gibraltar  sticking  in  from  interfering,  and  least  of  all  must 
her  side.  There  has  been  talk  of  opportunities  of  action  be  given  to 
a  union  with  Portugal,  more  pro-  a  Franco-Russian  alliance.  As  long 
bable  if  Spain,  as  England  has  done  as  German  unity  remains  a  theory 
with  respect  to  Scotland,  accepts  a  only,  it  behoves  us  to  watch  most 
monarch  from  the  smaller  state.  A  carefully  how  we  suffer  the  power 
great  alliance  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Austria  to  be  further  weakened, 
of  the  south  to  monopolise  the  Me-  At  present  Austria  presents  a  bar- 
diterranean,  and   shut    up  our  pas-  rier,  however  imperfect,  to   the  ag- 
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grandisement  of  Bussia  on  the  Dan-  tortoise.     Practical   people    mre   for 

ube,  aod  France,  through  Italy,  on  too   apt    to    despise  the^riats,  as   if 

the  Adriatic,      It   is    possible  that  all  practice  had   not  its  first  origio 

the    Emperor    of    Austria,   listening  in  theory.     For   a  long  tinae   peat, 

to  his  better  angel,  may  yet  throw  Germany  has  thought  for  the  world. 

over    the    Pope    and    Jesuits,   who  If  it  be  true  that  Providence  f^ve 

have  {already    ruined    the    King  of  the  laud  to  France,  the  sea  to  £og- 

Naples,    conciliate    the    Hungarians,  land,  and   the    air    to    GlermaDY,   it 

and    consolidate     his     position    by  must  be  recollected  that  the  land  and 

giving  back  tlieir   old  constitutions  sea  would  not  be  of  moch  practical 

to  his  several  provinces  ;    but,  us  a  value  without  the  air.    A  man  has 

German  prince,  he  mast   bo  content  to  breathe  before  he  can  walk  or  saiL 

to    be    no    more    than    a   hc-oudary  Again,  the  area  of  the  air,  thoogh 

member    of    the    confediration,    in  less    palpable,   is    less   limited    thao 

consideration    of    the    coftip>iratively  that  of    the    sea   or   land,  and  the 

small    number    of    German    subjects  frenzy    of      the     elements     ditplay 

over  whom  he  rules.     As   it  is,   all  themselves    in    it    to    their    fialleat 

the    most     intelligeut     »ud    liberal  extent.    No  less  true  than  DoUe  is 

minded    men    in    Germany   see    the  Schiller's  boa^t — 
importance    of    keeping    well    with  "  Mcin  uDenncssiicfa  R^ieh  lit  der  Ge- 

England  ;    and  it  ia  right  that  the  danke," 

ill   feeling    which    prevails    in    Ger-  for  thought,  after  all,  is  sopreme  over 

many   against    England    should     be  all  the  actions  and  inventions  of  mao. 

traced   to   its   true  source,  which   I  It   must    never    be    fqrgotten,   thas 

believe  to  be  the  "  Junker**  or  Kreuz-  though  the  people  of  Ekigland  were 

Zeitung     party.      I    verily    believe  often  recalcitrant  ander  the  tyranny 

that  this   party  would  rattier   throw  of  Rome,  the  first  great  shock  was 

themselves  into  the  arms  of  Kussia,  given  to  the  system  by  a  German 

and    acquiesce    in    becoming    slave-  priest,  and  that   the   press,  without 

magnates  of  the  Czar,  than  lose  that,  which     modem     civilisation    woald 

feudal    position    of    privilege    which  never    have    existed    except    in    s 

they    now    retain    by    so    feeble    a  Chinese   shape,   was  a   German  in* 

thread.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vention.      It    is   impossible  to  read 

inSutince  of    this    party    has    been  our  popular   literature   at   the   pre- 

already  much   shaken   in  Prussia  by  sent  day,  without  seeing  how   macb 

that  alliance  with  the  English  royal  it  owes  to  the  origin^  thinkers  of 

family  which  seemed  a  guarantee  for  Germany,   whose  very  originality  Is 

constitutional  nympathies  on  the  part  perhaps  owing  to  the  fiict,  that  the 

of  the  highest  personages  in  Prussia ;  circumstances  of  their  oonntry  have 

and  the   intended   marriage    of    the  precluded  them   from   mach   talking 

Princess  Alice  with  the  Prince  Louis  or  acting,  and  obliged  them  to  con- 

of  Darmstadt  will    be   an   additional  fine  themselves  to  thinking.      It   ia 

tie,   not  without   its  political  value,  probable    that    the    faster    national 

with  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.  civilisation    goes    ahead,   the    more 

In  spite  of    my    observations   on  does  the   action   of    thongfat  snflEer, 

the  slowness  of    the  Germans,  and  for   there    is    nothing    so    fiatal   to 

my    gibes    at    their    feminine    sun,  thought   as   business,    bostle,  hurry, 

which   are    consistent   with   the  ac-  worry,   and  precipitation.    There   is 

cidental    defioiiion    of    them    given  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  a  coantrj 

by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Goethe^  containing  material  resources  second 

''  as    the    highly    intelligent    people  to  none  in  the  world :   each  of  its 

who    never  sleep    in   a   bed," — they  little  capitals  is  a  centre  of  ci?ilisa» 

are  a  people  who  make  sure  of  every  tion    in    its    own    way,  each    is    a 

step    they    take    in    advance,    and  nucleus  of  provincial  wealth ;  and  it 

may  possibly   realise  in  the  end,  as  is  fair  not    to    compare    Berlin   or 

compared  with  some  of   their  neigh-  Vienna  separately  with   London  or 

hours,  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  Paris,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  Qer* 
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man  capital  cities,  small  and  great,  cess  hitherto  has  been  almost  mira- 
with  the  monster  metropolis  of  culoas,  and  only  accountable  for  by 
either  France  or  England.  What  the  intense  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
Germany  can  do  when  roused  to  patriotism  which  silently  and  un- 
action  was  shown  in  the  Libera-  obtrusively  pervades  the  whole 
tion  War  of  1813  ;  and  should  the  being  of  the  British  nation.  But 
stimulus  be  sufficient,  she  will  be  if  loyalty  and  patriotism  feel  no 
able  to  do  much  more  with  her  longer  cause  for  special  alarm,  will 
present  strength.  With  respect  to  the  love  of  playing  at  soldiers  keep 
the  value  of  ~€^ermany  as  a  great  up  the  movement?  We  shall  have 
military  ally  to  England,  it  must  sooner  or  later  to  revert  to  the  old 
be  considered  how  Utile  remaios  to  constitutional  militia  chosen  by 
be  done  to  make  her  military  or-  ballot,  while  the  volunteer  corps 
ganisation  perfect.  In  no  German  may  still  exist  as  self-supporting 
state  has  the  liability  of  any  able-  corps  d'elite.  It  has  been  lately  dis- 
bodied  man  to  military  service  been  cussed  in  Germany,  whether  some 
lost  sight  of  as  it  has  in  Eugland.  such  corps  might  not  be  advan- 
At  present  the  regular  soldiers  are  tageously  formed,  and  whether  the 
generally,  perhaps,  inferior  to  those  time  and  trouble  now  given  to  rifle 
of  France  or  England,  because  shootiog,  and  even  cross-bow^  shoot- 
theyare,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  be  ing  at  popinjays,  might  not  be  ex- 
considered  as  militia  rather  than  as  pended  on  the  same  kind  of  occupa- 
regular  soldiers ;  they  are  not,  in  tion  or  pastime  in  a  shape  more 
fact,  professional  soldiers,  except  available  for  national  purposes, 
the  officers;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  None  of  the  more  liberal  govern- 
they  should  become  so,  as  Germany  ments  of  Germany  need  fear  the 
has  no  foreign  empire  to  defend,  creation  of  such  a  force,  as,  in  con- 
A  very  little  more  training  would  tradistiuction  to  a  mere  national 
make  them  everything  that  could  guard,  its  strength  would  lie  in 
be  desired,  and  capable  of  coping  those  classes  who  have  some  stake 
with  any  battalions  in  the  world,  in  the  maintenance  of  political  quiet. 
Even  at  present  they  are  used  to  The  spirit  of  the  German  people,  on 
act  in  large  masses,  and  no  excep-  the  whole,  is  quiet,  sober,  and  con- 
tion  can  be  taken,  by  a  military  eye,  servative ;  they  are,  as  a  nation,  the 
to  the  drill  or  disciplioe  of  the  most  imaginative  people  in  the 
troops  ;  only  it  would  appear  desir-  world.  They  have  never  fought,  as 
able,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  steadi-  yet,  except  on  the  side  of  England, 
ness  in  action,  that  there  should  be  with  their  own  consent,  and  would 
more  old  soldiers  among  them.  be  the  safest  allies  we  could  possibly 
With  respect  to  ourselve?,  the  have  ;  whereas  the  friendship  of 
question  must  soon  arise  how  to  France,  though  doubtless  very  plea- 
make  the  volunteer  rifle  corps  a  per-  sant  and  desirable,  inevitably  sug- 
manent  institution  of  the  country,  gests  the  kind  of  uncertainty  which 
and  permanent  they  ought  to  be,  in  attends  intimate  domestic  relations 
some  shape,  as  long  as  we  wish  to  with  a  tame  tiger. — Ever  yours, 
have    national    security.    Their  sue-  Tlepolemus. 
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CHAPTER  LI. — MR.   POCOCK  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  REBECCA. 

If,  gentle  reader,  jon  ever  cbaDced  and  that  no  man  can  strive  igaiost. 
to  witness  a  steeplechase  over  a  Worn't  there  a  place  that  was  called 
well-watered  and  somewhat  difficult  Foantain  blae  ?^' 
country,  joa  may  have  seen,  emerg-  "  You  mean,  perhaps,  Fontaine- 
ing  from  the  brook  into  which  he  has  bleau  ?"  said  I. 
been  pitched  head  foremost,  some  *^  In  course  I  do/'  replied  Pocock. 
unfortunate  rider  whose  once  gay  *'  That's  what  I  said — FonntaiD  blue. 
attire,  now  bedaubed  with  mud  and  It  was  there  that  Buonaparte  kissed 
slime,  suggests  the  ludicrous  com-  the  eagle,  which  was  a  gracefal  way 
parison  of  a  garden- wasp  crawling  of  saying  that  he  had  to  give  in,  be- 
out  of  a  bottle  of  the  stalest  beer,  cau&e  he  could  show  fight  no  longer. 
In  no  less  sorry  a  plight  was  Mr.  He  know'd  he  was  done  for  then,  and 
Pocock,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  he  didn't  scruple  to  say  it  Tad- 
been  attempting  to  capture  a  Will-  caster's  my  Fountain  bine.  I've 
o-the-wisp,  and  been  led  by  the  been  done  fori  It's  a  painful  thing 
nimble  fugitive  through  pool,  mo-  for  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
rass,  and  fen.  From  head  to  foot  sion  to  allow  it,  but  I've  been  regii* 
he  was  thoroughly  bemired  ;  and  larly  done  for  1  ^  What's  the  use  o' 
his  usually  rubicund  countenance  pride?' as  I  once  heard  the  Newgate 
had  assumed  a  ghastly  hue,  which  ordinary  say  to  a  cracksman  that 
hardly  could  be  the  result  of  mere  was  boastful  of  his  doings — 'what's 
bodily  fatigue.  Before  uttering  a  the  use  o'  pride?  It  makes  a  man 
word,  he  seized  a  glass,  mixed  for  hold  his  head  so  high  that  he  doesn't 
himself  a  large  allowance  of  brandy-  see  the  ditch  before  him.'  That's 
and* water,  which  he  swallowed  with-  gospel  truth  ;  but  I  didn't  think  the 
out  drawing  breath,  and  then  sank  day  would  come  when  I  would  have 
into  a  chair  with  a  dolorous  groan,  to  take  them  observations  as  appli- 
like  the  last  sigh  of  an  expiring  cable  to  a  gentleman  of  my  calling, 
walrus.  let   alone    experience.      But,"    coo- 

The  surveyor  was  the  first  to  break  tinned  Mr.  Pocock,  again  replenishing 

the  silence.  his  glass,  '*  the  very  sharpest    may 

''  Gudesake,  Mr.  Pocock  1"  he  said,  be  taken  in  ;  and  so  I  kiss  the  eagle. 

"what's    this    oH?      What    kind    o'  As  for  ditches,  I've  had  enough  of 

wark   hae  ye  been  after  this  day  ?  them  this  blessed  night  to  serve  me  to 

I's    wager,  now,  ye  had  a  tulzie  wi^  my  dying  day." 

a  wheen  vagabond?,  and  brocht  them  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to  extort 

to    jail    as   cannily  as   a  Hielander  from  Mr.  Pocock  the  particulars  of 

drives  a  herd  o'  nowt  to  the  market,  his  adventure ;  for  his  recent  discom- 

0  man,  but  yeVe  ower   bauld   and  fiture   had    rendered   him  somewhat 

venturesome!      Ye   should    consider  morose,   and  he  continued    to  harp 

that  a  precious  life  like  yours  is  no  with    distressing    monotony    on    the 

to  be  thrown  away  like  a  stoup  o'  parallel  between  his  case  and  that 

dirty  water."  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  evi- 

'*  What's  duty,  is  duty,"  answered  dently  suggested    by  some  previous 

Pocock.     ''  I  never    was  known  to  contemplation  of  an  engraving  after 

shirk  it.    I  allers  do  what  I  can  do ;  Horace  Yernet,  which  was  then  po- 

bnt.  there  is  ^ich  a  thing  as  odds,  pular  in  the  printshops.    At  tengtb, 
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however,  I  succeeded  in  getting  out  All  this  was  well  known  to  Pocock, 

the    story,    which   I   shall   take   the  who    had    in  fact  suggested   to  one 

liberty  of  recounting,   partly   in   my  of    his    subordinates    the    propriety 

own  language,  so   as   to  curtail  the  of   writing  to    Anderton  to  inquire 

Pocockian  circumlocutions.  about   Speedwell,    in    the    event    of 

It  appeared  that  our  excellent  their  obtaining  no  trace  of  him  in 
detective,  shortly  after  leaving  the  the  metropolis ;  so  that  the  message 
railway  station,  became  aware  that  delivered  by  the  boy  did  not  take 
he  was  followed  by  the  imp  whose  him  altogether  by  surprise.  It  did 
gambols  Osett  had  remarked.  Al-  certainly  strike  him  as  curious  how 
though  conceited,  Mr.  Pocock  really  Anderton  should  have  divined  that 
was  a  sharp  and  quicksighted  man,  he  was  to  be  in  Tadcaster  that 
accustomed,  like  all  of  his  craft,  to  morning  ;  but  those  connected  with 
draw  conclusions  from  circumstances  the  police  have  strange  modes  of 
which  would  have  appeared  trivial  ascertaining  the  movements  of  the 
to  others ;  and  he  instantly  con-  brotherhood,  and  it  was,  on  the 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  urchin  had  whole,  more  probable  that  Jem 
been  sent  after  him  as  a  spy.  His  Anderton  might  be  expecting  him, 
first  impulse  was  to  accost  the  boy  than  that  Speedwell  should  have 
— his  second  to  take  no  notice  of  taken  the  alarm.  Pocock,  therefore, 
him  until  he  should  fall  in  with  without  any  misgiving,  accepted  the 
one  of  the  Tadcaster  police,  to  guidance  of  the  lad,  from  whom  he 
whose  custody  he  might  consign  could  extract  nothing  more  than 
this  modern  Flibbertigibbet ;  but  his  the  message  previously  conveyed, 
perplexity  was  soon  ended,  for  the  The  boy  did  not  enter  the  town, 
boy,  after  throwing  a  few  additional  but  followed  a  path  leading  to  the 
somersets,  gradually  drew  near,  and,  remoter  part  of  the  raoe-course, 
peering  curiously  into  his  face,  in-  where  he  said  Anderton  was  to  be 
quired  if  he  wasn't  Mr.  Pea  from  in  waiting.  No  Anderton  appeared  ; 
London ;  for  if  he  was,  Jem  Ander-  but  in  lieu  of  him  a  respectable- 
ton  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  looking  man,  who    had    been    lying 

Now    this    Jem    Anderton    was,  on  the  turf,  rose   up,  and,  touching 

according  to  Pocock,  a  character  of  his  hat,  inquired — 

considerable     renown     among     the  "  Be  you  Mr.  Pocock,  sir  ?" 

fraternity    of    the    police.     He  had  On  receiving    an    answer    in    the 

once  been    on    the    detective    force,  afiQrmative,    he    stated    that   Ander- 

but     had     been     dismissed      under  ton  had   been  compelled,  for  special 

strong  suspicion   of   having  taken  a  reasons,  to  go  that  morning  a  short 

large  bribe  from  a  brace  of  swindlers  distance  into  the  country,    but  that 

whom    the    authorities    were    most  he  had  desired  him  to.  be  in  waiting 

anxious  to  secure.     No  direct  proof  at  that  place,  with  a  horse  and  gig, 

could  indeed  be  brought  against  Lim  ;  in  case  Mr.  Pocock  should  appear, 

but  he  was  sacrificed  for  the  same  as  he  was  wanted  particularly  on  a 

reason    that    Caesar    assigned    when  matter  of  the  utmost  moment, 

he   divorced    his    wife,    for    it  is  a  ''I   wasn't  quite   sure   about    the 

wholesome  rule  of  the  force  that  its  man,"  said  Pocock,  "  for  he  was  one 

members  must  be    above   suspicion,  of   that    oily-speaking    sort    that    I 

He  had  shifted  his  abode  from  Lon-  consider    to    be  somewhat   slippery, 

don  to  the  north  of  England,  where,  Whenever  I  sees  a  chap  with  a  face 

being  an  enterprising  man,  he  had  as  broad  as  the  moon,  who  shows  his 

opened      several     public-houses     in  teeth,  and  makes  on  as  if  he  liked 

different  localities  ;   and,     moreover,  you,  I  alters  suspects  roguery — if  he 

he    still    maintained    a    correspond-  pats  out  both  his  hands  to  you,  sure 

ence,   though    strictly   private,   with  for  certain  he  intends  to  take  you 

a  few  of  his  old  comrades,  to  whom  in.      Of     course,    this     here    cove 

be    was   occasionally    able    to    give  dursn't  take  that  liberty  with  me ; 

some  valuable  information.  but  I  didn't  like  his  eye — it  was  a 
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tliought  too  jerky.    So  I  asked  him  do  pong  was  made  about  it ;   bat 

if  Jem  Anderton  bad  not  given  bim  a  tokeo   from  Jem    ADdertoo,    who 

a  token,  ivbich  I  may  teU  yoo,  Mas-  was  by  no  means  the  worst    officer 

ter,  is  a  way  we  have  in  the  force.  I  ever  know'd,   it  was  coDvincing  ; 

*Wby,'    says  he,    *  I    doesn't    know  so   I   concluded  that  all  was    right, 

about  tokens,  but  Measter  Anderton  and  got  into  the  gig." 
told  to  me  to  ask,  if  you  asked  any        Pocock  ihen  narrated  how  he  had 

questions    about    him,    whether  you  been    driven    for    a    distance  of    at 

would  fetch  or  carry.'    *  All  right  I'  least  three  miles,  over  sideways  and 

SHid  I  ;   ^so,  my  good  man,  let's  be  rough  unfrequented  roads,  to  a  eoU- 

off  without  further  delay.'"  tary  old   house,  which  might  at  one 

"lleally,    Mr.     Pocock,"     I    said,  time  have  served  for  a  store,    situ- 

"  you    excite    my  curiosity.     May  I  ated  on  the  bank  of  a  canal.     There 

inquire   what    mystic  meaning  those  he  was  received  by  a  buxom  wench, 

few  words  conveyed  ?"  with  arms  as  muscular  aa  a  prize- 

"  Well  ;  it's  an  old  story  now,  fighter's,  who  informed  him  that  a 
though  by  no  means  a  bad  un.  friend  was  waiting  for  him  io  an 
When  I  was  a  young  hand,  just  be-  upper  chamber  ;  so,  after  climbing 
ginning  business,  I  was  sent  down  several  flights  of  crazy  wooden  stairs, 
in  plain  clothes  to  the  Epsom  races,  he  was  u^hered  into  a  room,'  tenanted 
where  we  know'd  that  the  light-  only  by  a  corpulent  elderly  female 
fingered  gentry  would  be  at  work  ;  in  green  spectacles.  This  wise  wo- 
and  our  snperinterident — the  same  man,  who  might  have  passed  for 
old  gentleman  I  told  you  about,  who  the  Witch  of  Endor,  was  immersed 
was  a  second  father  to  me — gave  in  the  study  of  a  book  that  might 
me  no  end  of  directions.  In  them  have  been  either  a  copy  of  Hervey's 
days  men  wore  either  Hessian  boots  Meditations  or  a  volume  of  the 
or  pnnips  and  stockings;  and  when  Newgate  Calendar;  end  so  intent 
I  came  into  the  ring,  where  I  was  she  on  her  literary  toil  that 
thought  most  of  my  birds  would  be  she  did  not  even  look  up  to  greet 
busy,  I  sees  the  queer-looking  chaps  the  detective  officer. 
— for  I  didn't  know  them  then  by  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,'' 
head-mark— mostly  in  pumps.  But  said  Pocock,  "but  I  suspect  there's 
what  took  my  fancy  especially  was  some  mistake  here.  I  was  sent  for 
this — that  1  observed,  just  under  to  see  Jem  Anderton." 
the  pump-tie  of  the  right  foot,  in  "  No  mistake  by  no  manner  of 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  a  clover  means,"  replied  the  old  lady,  lay- 
leaf,  which,  sajs  I  to  myself,  can't  ing  down  the  book,  and  favouring 
be  there  by  accident,  but  must  have  her  visitor  with  a  gracious  nod — 
a  meaning,  which  meaning  it's  my"  "  that  is,  if  you  are  Mr.  Pocock;  for 
business  to  find  out.  So,  as  I  was  I'm  Jem  Anderton's  mamma,  and 
in  pumps  myself,  I  gets  a  clover  commonly  does  business  for  him 
leaf,  and  sticks  it  in.  Presently,  in  when  be  happens  to  be  out  of  the 
the  middle  of  a  race,  I  feels  a  pinch  way,  which,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  he  is 
on  the  arm,  and  I  hears  a  whisper —  just  at  present  So  sit  yon  down, 
*  Fetch  or  carry  ?'  *  Carry,'  says  I ;  Mr.  Pocock,  and  let's  have  a  cosy 
and  something  slid  into  my  pocket,  chat  together.  Dear-a-me,  its  a  long 
Next  minute  I  heard  the  same —  lime  surely  since  you've  been 
'  Gurry,'  snys  I  again,  and  I  bagged  down  in  these  parts  !  And  how  is 
another  weight.  Before  that  race  Mrs.  Pocock,  and  all  the  little  Po- 
was  done    I   had   five   jolly    pocket-  cocks?" 

books,  containing  no  end   of   notes,       ''  I  didn't  come  here    to    chatter, 

to  deliver  at  the  station-house  ;  and  ma'am,"     said     Pocock,     somewhat 

the  detection  of  that  'ere  dodge  by  incensed.     "  I've  lost  too  much  pre- 

a  young  hand  was  allowed  to  be  as  cious  time    already.      Where's  Jem 

clever  a  thing  as  was  known  in  the  Anderton  ?    and   what  does  be  want 

rar^T-'^c  of  the  profession.     Of  course  with  me?" 
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**Well,  you  see,  it  ain't  so  easy  What  could  Pocock  do?     Evidently 

a  thing  to  answer  that,"  replied  the  he  bad   been  decoyed    into  a  place 

old   lady,   with   provoking    calmoess.  from  which  escape  seemed  perfectly 

"My  son  Jem    has    queer    ways    o'  hopeless;    for  not  only  was  the  epi- 

his  own,  and    doesn't    always    leave  cene  individual   before    him   in   pos- 

word  even  with  his  blessed   mamma  session   of   firearm?,  but    there   were 

where  he  is  to  be  foand.     I  de^say  sinewy  ruffians    at    hand,   of    whose 

now   he's   gone  down    to    Leeds,  or  proximity  he   was    made    aware    by 

somewhere    near    that,  on    his    own  sundry  tremendous    oaths,    doubtless 

afir:iirs  ;    but  he'll   be    back    in    the  growled   out  for  his  especial  ediSca- 

course  of  a  day  or  two,  never  fear  tion,    as    a    mastiff  gives    challenge 

you  that.     And   in  the    mean    time  from    its     kennel.      To      negotiate, 

we'll  try  to  make  you  as  comfortable  therefore,  seemed  the  wisest  course ; 

as   we  can.    I'm  always  glad  to  see  so  laying  aside  his  staff,  as  a    dis- 

a  fniend  of  Jem's  in  this  house,  spe-  comfited  knight  of   the    olden    time 

cially  when  he  comes  alone  1"  would  have  thrown  down  his  sword, 

"  Zounds  I  "      shouted      Pocock  ;  Pocock  craved  a  parley. 

''  Is  this  a  plant,  or  is  the  woman  '*  I  knew,"  said  be,   '*  that  I  had 

in  her  dotage  ?    I  give  you  warning  a  deep  scoundrel  to  deal  with  ;  but 

that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  "  for  the  life  o'  me  I  could  not  make 

"  I  scorn  your  words,  sir  1"  said  out  what  sort  of  fellow  he  was. 
the  old  lady,  rising  up  and  display-  For  ydu  see.  Master,  the  woman's 
ing  Amazonian  proportions.  "  I  clothes  was  all  gammon  and  spin- 
never  takes  liberties  with  no  man,  ach  ;  but  it  was  a  g«od  get-up,  and 
least  of  all  would  I  do  so  with  a  took  me  in  for  a  minute  or  so.  I'll 
mouldy  officer.  Oho  I  you're  for  say  that,  if  it  was  my  last  word — 
trying  the  door,  are  you?  Shake  a  wery  good  get-up,  as  ever  I  saw 
away,  Mr.  Pocock,  or  kick,  if  you  at  the  playhouse, 
likes  that  better  I  It's  good  stout  *' '  Now,  then,'  says  the  fellow,  *  I 
timber,  double-bolted  on  the  out-  sees  you're  coming  round,  Mr.  Po- 
side.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rat  in  a  cock,  and  are  going  to  be  conform- 
trap,  Mr.  Pocock  ?  What  I  that  able,  which  is  the  best  thing  you 
won't  do,  won't  it  ?  Then  I'm  can  do ;  and  as  I  doesn't  intend  any 
afeard  you  must  just  stay  where  harm  by  you,  but  the  reverse,  un- 
you  are ;  for  the  window  is  rather  less  you  brings  it  on  your  own 
narrow  for  a  man  o'  your  size,  and  head,  s'pose  I  offer  yon  a  glass  of 
I  rather  think  the  same  objection  spirits  and  a  mouthful  o'  bread  and 
will  apply  to  the  chimney."  bacon    by    way  o'   doing    the    hon- 

"  You  infernal  old  hag  ! "  ours  of  the  house  ?' 

"  Hoity-toity,    Mr.     Pocock  I      Is .     **  *  Thank    you,    ma'am,*   gays   I ; 

that    your    perliteness    to    a    lady  ?  '  it    would    not    be    amiss,    for    ] 

But  keep  to  your  own  side  of  the  haven't  made  much  of  a  breakfast.' 

table,    I    advise    you,  my  man,    for  '*  'That's  wot  I  thought,'  says  he, 

I've  got  a  tidy  little  bit  of   a  re-  sniggering,  as  he  took  a  bottle  and 

volver  here,  that  can  both  bark  and  some  victuals    out    of  a  cupboard  ; 

bite,  if  need  be.    And  it'll  be  bet-  '  and  it's  a  good  sign  that  you  cau 

ter    for  you  to  keep  quiet,  old  un  ;  pick  a  bit,  for  I've  known  some  that 

for  there's  three  of  my  boys  in  the  would  not   have   felt   much  appetite 

next  room— wery  fond    o'  their  mo-  sitting  where  you  does.     Here's  your 

ther,    they    are,    though    somewhat  very  good   health,  Mr.  Pocock,  and 

rough   with    their    hands — and  if   I  thanks  to  you  for  this  friendly  visit, 

whistle    them    in,  you    may  chance  which  is  rather  more  than  I  ventured 

to  get  a  kick  on  the  stomach  that  to    expect,    for   gentlemen    of    your 

won't  improve  your  digestion!"  kidney  are  rather  shy  of   accepting 

The    circumstances,    it    must    be  strange  invitations.' 

allowed,   were  such    as   would    have  **  *  Your  good  health,  Mrs.  Ander- 

tried    the    nerves    of    the    bravest  ton,'  says  I,  putting  the    best  face 
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on  it  I  could  ;  for  it's  best  to  be  leave  this  boase  ;  and  how  yon  leave 

free    and    easy    with    characters    of  it,  depends  npon  your  answer.    D — n 

that    kind,    if  you    happen    to  find  all  Bebeccas  and  nonsense !     Come, 

yourself  in  a  fix.  now,  I'll  be  plain  with  yoa.    I'm  a 

"*  Anderton  be  blowed  I'  says  lie.  cracksman,  sir;  and  there  are   four 

*  Don't  you  know  who  I  be  ?  Well,  of  us  here,  all  armed  to  the  teetb. 
I'll  tell  you — I'm  Rebecca!'  You're  in  our  power;  and  I  needn't 

*•*  What !' said  I,   'herewith  the  tell    you    what    that  means,  if   yoo 

daughters,    as    used    to    smash    the  put    us    up    to    make    mischief.       I 

turnpike  gates?'  never  was  a  bloody  man,  but  I'd  fhoot 

**  •  Just  so,  Mr.  Pocock,'  soys  he ;  you   down  as  readily  as  I  woald  a 

*  but  I've  given  up  them  larks  for  a  mad  dog,  if  I  thought  yoa  were 
good  while,  and  taken  to  another  trying  to  sell  us.  Speak  out,  man 
line  of  business.  And  now,  as  I  — it's  the  safest  thing  you  can  do- 
have  told  y  ou  who  I  be,  may  I  make  who  is  it  you  are  after  ?' 

so  bold  as  to  inquire  what  is  your  **  *  He's    a    Jew,'    says    I  —  'one 

errand  down  here  ;   for  it  isn't  for  Speedwell,  charged    with    a    forgery 

nothing  that  the  great    Mr.  Pocock  in  London.     If  he's  a  pal  of  yours, 

shows    himself    ou    circuit.      You'll  I've  nothing  further  to  say.    You've 

understand    that,    for    more  reasons  got  me  mo  into  the  trap,  I  admit,  but  I 

than  one,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  shan't  die  without  biting.' 

speak  the  truth.'  ** '  Speedwell  ?     He's   not   one    of 

'*  *  Well,    I    don't    think,'    says  I,  my    pals,'    says   he.    If    it   be    so, 

if  you  are  Kebecca,  that  it's  any  o'  show  us  your  warrant.      This  is  a 

your  brood    I    am    seeking.      Least  reckoning,  remember,  for  life  or  for 

ways,   I'm   not  down    here    to  look  death.' 

after  anything  that's  been  done  on  "I  took  it  from  my  pocketbook, 

the  crack,  but  purely  ou  a  London  and   handed  it  to  him  without  any 

matter.'    For  you  fee,  sir,  I  know'd  hesitation.      He  read  it  attentively, 

by    this    time,    well    enough,    what  " '  And  you    swear    this    is   your 

sort  o'  company  I  was  in  ;  and  that  whole    business  ?'    says    he  ;    '  and 

my  life  mightn't  be  worth  an  hour's  that  you  received  no  other  instroc- 

purchase  if  they  thought  I  was  try-  tions  to  bring  you  here.' 

ing  to  cram  them.  "  *  I  came   down    solely  to    make 

"'Tell  that  to  the  horpe-marines!'  an  arrest  in  the  forgery  case,'  says 

says  he  ;    *  I  knows  better  :    you've  I.     *  And  if  you  don't   believe    my 

come  down    on    the    information    of  word,  I'm  ready  to  take  the  cutter's 

a  rogue  that  has    peached    to  Jem  oath.' 

Anderton,    and    your    blood    be    on  "  *  Then,  may  the  devil  fly  away 

your   own    head    if    you    persist  in  with  the  idiot  who    set   us  on  the 

Oeuyinp:  it !'  wrong  scent  I     Look  you,  Mr.  Pocock, 

*' '  Ii's    a    fact    though,'    says    I,  this  may  be  an   ugly  job  for  all  of 

*  upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour  ;  us.  AVe've  been — no  matter  what 
and  that's  what  no  man  of  character  we've  been  doing  —  but  I  thought 
in  the  profession  would  fay  if  it  you  had  come  down  about  that. 
wasn't  tiue.  You  need  not  believe  and  so  we  trained  you  here  ;  and 
it  unless  you  like  ;  but  I'm  sworn  I  don't  deny  that  we  had  a  plan  for 
to  do  my  duty,  and  I'll  do  it,  where  putting  you  out  of  the  way — nay, 
I  can,  according  to  my  warrant,  but  you  needn't  start,  or  look  so  white 
DO  further.  I  repeat  that  I've  no  in  the  gills — for  a  week  or  so,  till 
provincial  job  on  hand  ;  and  its  the  coast  was  clear.  I  see  now  that 
not  my  line  to  take  observations  in  we  were  clean  out  of  our  reckoning, 
this  district  of  country,  unless  I  am  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  hsul 
specially  retained.'  never    meddled    with    you.      I'd    be 

"  *  Then   who  is  it  you  are  after,  willing,  for  my  part,  to  swear  you 

Mr.  Pocock?'  says  he.    'For  I  must  upon  blade  and  barker,  and  let  you 

have    that   out  of   you    before   you  go,  but  the  other  chaps    here  will 
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never  agree  to  that ;  bo  you  must  jast  I've   hear'd    it   observed,  upon   the 

take  what  comes  :   for  if  yoa  make  Bide  of  the  police, 

any  ro^   or   resistance,  as   sure   as  "The    partition    wall  was    bat    a 

yoa  are  a  living  man,  you  sleep  this  thin    one,    and    though    I    couldn't 

night   at  the  bottom  of  the   canat,  hear  all  that  the  men  said,  I  hear'd 

with   a  stone   round   your   neck,  by  enough    to    convince   me    that   they 

way  of  comforter!'  weren't    all   agreeable   to  something 

"  I'd  been  in  one  or  two  bad  that  was  proposed.  It  was  not 
scrapes  before/'  continued  Pocock,  cheerful  by  no  means  to  hear  such 
''but  never  in  such  a  oue  as  this,  bits  o' speech  as,  ^  Slit  his  weazand  I' 
An  ordinary  thief  is  commonly  a  — *  Knock  the  spy  on  the  head  1' — 
poor  hen-hearted  creature ;  and  you  *  Barkers  has  he  ?' — '  D —  him  I  slip 
may  walk  into  a  flash-house  where  the  bull-bitch  at  him  —  she'll  tear 
there  are  two  dozen  on  'em,  and  out  his  throat  in  less  than  no  time  1' 
take  out  your  man  without  much  but  by  and-by  it  seemed  as  if  Re- 
risk  of  the  others  venturing  on  a  becca  got  them  pacified,  and  they 
rush.  But  burglars  and  old  con-  began  to  talk  about  carrying  off  the 
victs  are  a  clean  different  set.  They  swag.  Then  some  o'  them  went 
are,  for  the  most  part,  desperate  out;  and  a  while  after  there  was  a 
bloody  -  minded  villains,  that  will  tramping  on  the  stairs,  and  I  hear'd 
rather  commit  murder  than  give  in  ;  a  cart  come  up  to  the  door  ;  by 
and  if  they  get  a  chance  at  an  officer  which  I  knew  that  they  were  re<- 
— especially  if  they  bear  him  a  moving  their  booty,  and  that  made 
grudge — it's  likely  he'll  go  down  to  me  feel  more  comfortable  and 
his  grave  a  maimed  man,  if  they  cheery-like,  for  I  thought,  now  there 
doesn't  fioish  bim  on  the  spot.  I  was  a  fair  chance  of  escape, 
wasn't  much  afraid  of  the  fellow  "  Well,  Master,  the  day  went  by, 
who  called  himself  Rebecca,  for  he  and  nobody  came  near  me.  The 
was  of  a  better  sort, — one  of  those  lighc  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  for  a 
clever  chaps  with  some  kind  of  edi-  thick  mist  had  risen,  and  with  the 
cation,  who  have,  mayhap,  been  in  darkness  ugly  thoughts  came  back ; 
an  honest  line,  and  they  are  seldom  for  there's  a  cant  saying  that  'a 
cruel ;  but  it  was  probable  that  the  misty  night  is  the  devil's  delight ;' 
others  might  think  as  little  of  throt-  and  sure  enough  it  holds  out  a  posi- 
tling  an  officer,  as  a  butcher  would  tive  temptation  to  murder.  The 
of  knocking  down  an  ox  in  the  cart  had  rolled  off  about  an  boar 
shambles;  and  a  tempting  shambles  before,  and  there  was  no  further 
it  was,  to  be  sure, — a  lonely  de-  sound  of  voices :  but  I  heard  some- 
serted  house,  where  no  cri^s  could  body  moving,  and  at  last  there  came 
be  heard,  and  a  deep  muddy  canal  a  heavy  tramp  up  stairs.  I  saw  a 
at  the  door,  just  convenient !  light  glimmer  beneath  the  door — the 

''  It's  true  I  had  my  pistols  about  bolts  were  drawn,  and  a  dark  figure 

me,  and  that  was  something ;  for   I  entered,  wrapt  in   a  greatcoat,  with 

reflected   that  the   chap  in  woman's  a  crape  over  his  face, 

clothes,    if  he    really   intended    foul  "*Now  for  it!'  thinks  I,  keeping 

play,  would  have  tried   to   bully  me  my  pistjl  ready, 

into    giving    them  up,  —  he    know'd  *^'Sit   still,    sir,'    said    the   man, 

well  enough  that  we  never  go  with-  whose  voice  I  recognised  to  be  that 

out    barkers.     And  it's  my   opinion  of  Rebecca,  but  he  spoke  auite  dlf- 

that  he  left  them  with  me  on  purpose  ferently  from  the  way  he  did  in   the 

to    keep   his   pals    from   attempting  morning,  —  more   slow  and   solemn- 

mischief,  —  for   nothing   frightens  a  like. 

bloodthirsty  coward   more   than   the  ^  '  Sit  still,  sir,  and  pat  away  that 

sight    of  a   pistol.      So    there    was  toy.    You    have  nothing  farther  to 

nothing  for  it  but  just  to  sit  still,  fear,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  shall 

and    take    what    Providence    would  be  free.    I  have  saved  your  life,  Mr. 

send  —  Providence  being  mostly,  as  Pocock,  —  nay,  more,  I  had  to  buy 
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it,  for  there  were  those  with  me  leagued  with,  I  woald  croBs  the  sea 
whom  yoQ  have  been  bard  on  be-  and  begin  an  honoarable  •life  else- 
fore  now,  and  they  were    sworn    to  where.' 

take  revenge,  if  they  could  find  the  *'  *  If  that's  your  view,'  says  I,  '  I 

opportunity.'  think   I   could    make   it  quite   easy 

"  *  Well,'  says  I — for  here  he  made  for  you.     It  would    cost   no    more 

a  kind  of  pause — '  Vm  bound  to  ac-  than    a    simple  surrender    for    some 

knowledge    that,    though    this    has  small  job,  not  wery  deadly,  and  Td 

been  altogether  an  irregular  kind  o'  answer  for  a  free  ticket,  and   more 

transaction,    you've    behaved    hand-  than  that,  as  soon  as  you  landed  id 

some ;    so    let's    come    to    terms    at  a  penal  colony.' 

once.'  "'Ila,  ha  I'  says  he,  'you  mistake 

"^  Terms  7'  says  he,  with  a  kind  me    quite.     There's    work    yet    to 

o'  wild  laugh;    ^do   you  think  I'd  be  done    in    old    Europe.     Another 

have    bought    your    life    to    make  shaking  of  the  thrones  is  near,  and, 

money   of  it?    You    do  not    know  even    now,   a   strong   arm    has   its 

your  man,  Mr.  Pocock, — but'/  know  price.      But  I  have  no  time  to  lose, 

vou  ;   and   you   may  ble?s   God   for  All  I  require  from  you  is  that  yon  do 

Laving  put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  not  stir  Irom  this  for  the  nest  twenty 

a  deed  of  charity  years  ago,  else  this  minutes.    After   that  you   are   free, 

would    have  been   the  last  of  your  and  may  do  precisely  as  you  please, 

days.    Do  you  remember  the  jewel-  I  return   you  your  staff — I   know 

lery  crack  at  Islington  in  1839  ?'  that  you  have  your   pistols  ready  : 

"  *  Don't  I  ?'    says    I,    for    I    felt  do  we  part  friends  or  enemies  V 

quite    pleasant-like,    now  we    began  "  I    couldn't    help    it,    Master  — 

to    talk    of     professional    business,  though    it    wasn't    perhaps   what    a 

*  That  was  the  cleanest  job  that  ever  man  of   my  ofQcial  standing  should 

came    under    my    notice.     I  worked  have   said ;    but  I    said    he  was    a 

a  fortnight  at  it,  but  was  no  wiser  brick,  and  God  bless  him  I   and  so 

at  the  end  than  a  baby.'  he  left  me. 

"'But  you   made  diligent  search;  '^I  alters  keep  my  word;   but  it 

and   at   one   house  where  you   sus-  was  no  easy  matter  to  sit  out  the 

pected    the    swag    might    be,    you  twenty    minutes    in    a    lone    house 

found,  in  a  wretched  garret,  a  poor  like  that,  and  in  a  room   that  was 

lone    woman    with    a    sickly    child,  as  dark  as  a  dungeon.     I  could  only 

starving  and  abandoned.    You   saw  guess  how  time  went^  for  I  couldn't 

that  she  was  no  common  tramp  or  see  the   face   of  my  watch ;  but  at 

beggar — you  gave  her  help,  without  last  I  groped  my  way  to  the  door, 

which  she  must  have  died  of  want ;  walked    gingerly    down    stairs,    and 

and    you    did    more  —  you  brought  got    oul    in.to    the    mist    that    was 

her    case    before   the   public  notice,  driving    past    so    thick     that    yoa 

and  she  was  saved  from  misery  and  could    almost    have    cut   it  with    a 

shame.    Do  you  remember  that  ?*  knife.      Just    then    I    hears   a    low 

" '  Yes,  I  do.     I  was  sorry  for  the  growl  behind   me,  and   I  know'd  it 

poor  thing,  who  had  been  lea  astray  ;  was  the   bull-bitch  I    So   I   made  a 

and  ii's  allers  been  my  notion  that  bolt  right  forward,  and  went  splash 

a  man  who  know'd  the  value  of  a  head  foremost  into  the  canal    How 

good  mother   should   be  kind   to   a  I  got  out  of  it  I  can't  explain,  but 

woman  in  distress.'  I  did  reach  the  bank  somehow,  and 

*'  ^And,  in  doing  that,  you  saved  then  I  took  across   the  country  as 

my    wife    and    child!     There's    my  hard    as   my  legs  would   carry  me, 

hand,  sir,  if  you  don't  object  to  take  without  knowing  in  the  least  where 

that  of  an  outlaw ;  and  however  bad  I    was.    You'll    never    know    what 

I  may  have  been,  there  is  no  blood  ditches  and  hedgerows  are.  Master, 

on  it  as  yet.    Nor  shall  there  ever  until  you  have  tried  a  blind  run  in 

be ;    for    rather    than    continue    to  the  fog.     At  last  I  found  myself  oo 

herd  with  the  human  brutes  I  am  the  highway  ;  and   presently  a   re- 
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turn  podt-chaise  came   up,  which  I  "  It's   a   Batisfactory  thiog/'    eaid 

hailed,  aud  bo  I  got  back  to  Tad-  he,  ^  that  he  has  been  catched  at  the 

caster."  poisoDiog ;    for  that  will  be  nuts  to 

Such   was   the  sum  total  of  Mr.  the    insurance    offices,    and    mayhap 

Pocock's    confessions,    the    uttering  will  put  something  into  my  pocket ; 

of   which    seemed    to    operate  upon  but    I   can't   allow  him    to   remain 

him  as  a  sensible  relief ;  for  there  is  here  on  that   charge.     IVe  the  first 

no  man  who  does  not  find  a  certain  warrant,  and  off  be  goes  with  me  to 

pleasure    in    recounting    a   personal  London    to-morrow    by    a    forenoon 

adventure,   even  though  it  may  not  train.      But     this     other     business 

redound   to  his  glory,  or  materially  won't  be  allowed  to  sleep,  you  may 

enhance  his  fame.    It  was  our  turn  depend    on     that.       Trafficking    in 

next  to  relate  the  events  of  the  day,  lives  has  become  rather  common  of 

including  the  capture  of  Speedwell,  late,  and  this  here  is  as  nice  a  sample 

which   feat  Mr.  Pocock,  after  some  as  one  would  wish  to  set  before  a 

unimportant    criticism,    admitted    to  /jury." 

have  been  very  creditably  performed.  And  so  we  parted,  all  of  us  well 

considering  that  it  was  the  work  of  pleased  to  retire  to  rest  after  a  day  of 

novices.  such  fatigue  and  excitement. 


CHAPTER   LII. — EXPLANATIONS   OF   VARIOUS   KINDS. 

How    my    friend,    the    detective,  the  home  affections,  and  while  these 

contrived    to    arrange    matters  with  remain  there  is  always  some  chance  of 

the  magisterial  authorities  I  do  not  amendment 

know  ;  but  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  I   spent   the  greater  part  of  the 

fbr    early  on    the    ensuing    morning  day    with    Menelaws,    renewing    the 

he  departed  with  the  captive  Speed-  recollections  of  our  youth  ;   but  the 

well.     And  so,  like  one  of  the  phan-  remorseless    hours  went    swiftly  by, 

tom  forms  that  glide  across  the  stage  and   the  time  came  when  I  had   to 

behind    the    seething    witch  -  caldron  return    to    London.      Davie    Osett, 

in    Macbeth,    vanisheth  .  from    my  however,  declined  to  bear  me  com- 

story    the    portly  apparition    of   the  pany. 

Pocock.  "  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Norman,"  said 

Dr.  Menelaws  reported  favourably  he,  "  that  being  sae  far  north  al- 
of  Littlewoo,  adding,  however,  that  ready,  I  think  I  shall  e'en  stretch  a 
he  was  yet  too  weak  to  be  removed,  point,  and  gang  down,  for  a  day  or 
and  sugiicesting  that  he  should  be  two,  to  the  Birkenshaws.  I  dinna 
left  at  Tadcaster  for  a  few  days  ken  how  it  is,  but  it  feels  to  me  as 
longer  in  order  to  recover  strength  if  the  air  here  were  twice  as  caller 
—  an  arrangement  of  which  I  cordi-  as  it  is  about  London  ;  and  I'm  ower 
ally  approved,  as  his  presence  in  near  the  Border  no  to  hae  a  hanker- 
London  was  not  required,  and  might  ing  after  the  wimpling  burns,  and 
have  been  an  embarrassment.  The  the  ferny  braes,  and  the  braid  loch 
poor  fellow  was  still  nervous,  though  that  you  and  I  used  to  dander  about 
greatly  relieved  by  the  knowledge  when  we  were  little  mair  *than 
that  be  had  got  rid  at  last  of  his  weans.  Then  I  want  to  see  bow 
arch  enemy  ;  and  he  expressed  him-  the  auld  man  is,  for  he'll  be  yam- 
self  not  only  as  grateful  for  what  mering  about  me  as  Jacob  did  about 
had  been  done,  but  willing  for  the  Benjtmin  ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  hear 
future  to  be  ruled  by  the  advice  and  Aunty  Eppie  skirlin'  wi'  delight 
submit  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Shear-  when  I  tell  her  how  yoa  and  I 
away.  Nor  could  I  doubt  the  sin-  grippib  the  Jew.  Ye'll  no  persuade 
cerity,  though  I  might  question  the  her  that  the  scoundrel  isna  as  strong 
durability,  of  his  penitence  ;  for  vice  as  Samson,  or  at  least  as  Joab,  the 
and  dissipation  had  not  obliterated  captain  of  King  Davids  host.     I'll 
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no  bide  lan^,  but  I  mann  see  the  Birk-  who  had  been  warned  to  look  oat 

enbhaws  before  the  sqq  has  twice  gane  for  Dobiggiog  (thoagh  the  warning 

down."  did  not  reach  them  until  the  vessel 

There  was  no  resistiDg  so  reason-  had  pat  to  sea),  were  on  the  alert ; 

able  a  proposal,  so  we  parted  ;  my  and,    hearing  of  the    disaster,    they 

foster-brother    taming    his    face  to  despatched    a   smart   emissary,   who 

the  north,  and  I  whirling  back   to  had  no  difficnlty  in  dittcoveriog   his 

London  behind  the  panting  locomo-  man.    Both  rogaes  being  in  custody, 

tive.  there  will    probably  be   a  competi- 

My    ISrst  visit  was    paid    to   Mr.  tion  between   them  for  the  honoor- 

Poins,  who  was  laboariog  under  a  fit  able  post  of  Queen's  evidence  ;  and 

of  excitement  quite  extraordinary  in  as  the  secretary  is  the  party  whom 

an  elderly  London  solicitor,  who  did  the  shareholders  will  be   most   anz- 

not  abandon  the  use  of  hair-powder  ions  to  convict,  I  think  the  chanoea 

until  he  foaod  himself  in  a  minority  of  are  that  yoar  friend  Mr.  Speedwell 

one  as  regarded  the  application  of  the  will    be    selected   to  make  the   dia- 

dredgingbox.  closare." 

'*  I    coogratolate   yoa,    Mr.    Sin-  "  And  be  hanged    afterwards    for 

clair,''  he    said,  "  on    the    result    of  having  attempted  murder  ?" 

your  expedition.    It  is  a  great  tri-  "  Why,    no  —  I    should     imagine 

umph,  sir.      Pocock    has    explained  that    transportation    is   the    utmost 

to  me  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  penalty  that  will  be  inflicted ;  though 

the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  many  a  one,  far  less  guilty  than  he 

that  your  promptitude  and    precau-  is,  has*  ere  now  been   sent   to  the 

tion  were  of  most  essential  service,  gallows." 

Sir,  you  maybe  proud  of  what  you  "And  Mr.  Beaton  —  how  did   he 

have  done — qaite  as  proad  as  I  should  receive  the  intelligence  ?" 

be  in  gaining  a  reversal  in  the  Upper  ^'Much    more  quietly  than  I  ex- 

Hoase  of  a  decision  that  had   been  pected  ;  indeed,  I  am  puzzled  to  ac- 

come  to  by  a  committee  of  the  Hoase  count  for  the  marked  change  in  his 

of  Commons."  demeanour.     You  have  seen  enough 

''  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Poins,"  of  him  to  be  aware  how  impetuoos 

I  said,   "for  the  compliment;    bat  and  self-willed  he  was — now,  there 

the  resalt  is  not  more  than  we  anti-  is  hardly  any  trace  of  that  defiant 

cipated  when  we  last  met  in  this  very  spirit.    Yet  nothing  I  have  observed 

room."  leads  me  to  think  that  his  misfor- 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  re-  tunes  have  broken  him  down,  or  at 
suit  is  of  greater  importance  than  alt  impaired  his  intellect  He  be- 
any of  us  eapposed.  The  appre-  trajs  no  lack  of  acuteoess  in  dis- 
hension  of  that  man  Speedwell  course,  and  his  apprehension  is  as 
might  not  in  itself  have  been  snffi-  vivid  as  before,  but  I  cannot  per- 
cient  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  soade  him  to  make  any  e£fort  to- 
tbe  forgeries,  bat  a  providential  cir*  wards  retrieving  his  affairs.  No 
cumstaoce  has  occurred  which  will  later  than  yesterday  he  said,  'Why 
make  the  whole  transaction  as  clear  woald  you  have  me  rack  my  brain 
as  day,  and  remove  every  shadow  of  for  that  which  can  avail  me  nothing  t 
suspicion  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Don't  you  see,  Poios,  that  I  have 
Beaton.  I  have  extreme  satisfaction  lost  the  game,  and  with  it  every 
in  informing  you  that  the  missing  sec-  shilling  I  possessed  ?  Would  yoa 
retary,  Dobigi^ing,  is  now  in  the  hands  have  me  pick  up  the  cards,  and 
of  the  police."  play  them    out    again,  in    order  to 

"  That  is  great  news  indeed !"  said  discover  how  it  was  that  I  chanced 

L    *' How  did  that  happen ?"  to    lose?    No,   no!      Save  but  my 

"  The  vessel  in  which  he  had  em-  honour,  and  let  the  rest  perish,  and 

barked    for    America    was    wrecked  its  memory  too.    Sell  everything  — 

on  the  Irish  coast.      Few  lives  were  make    no   struggle   for  a  reversion. 

lost ;   but  the  Liverpool  authorities,  May  my  hand  wither  if  I  withhold 
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ODe  penny  from   those  who  have  a  need  not  expatriate  heraelf  in  order 

legal  claim  against   me!     Once  free  to  find   a  home.     But  1  shan't  say 

of   these    encambrances,    the    world  any  thing  more  npon  that  subject, 

shall   know  that  Kichard   Beaton  is  Mr.   Sinclair,   the   rather  as  I   have 

no  pitiful  bound  to  grovel  and  howl  no  reason   to   suppose  that  you  are 

under  the  lash  of  misfortune.'  "  any  way  interested  therein.*' 

*'  That  would  seem  to  indicate  For  shame,  Mr.  Poins.  That  was 
that  he  has  alrearly  formed  some  an  unfair  thrust;  but  1  could  tiot 
plan  for  the  future,"  I  said.  *'  Un-  parry  it,  or  even  look  the  old  gen- 
dismayed  by  overthrow,  he  is  again  tleman  steadily  in  the  face,  so  1  let 
preparing  for  the  contest  1  can-  him  enjoy  his  advantage.  The  fact 
not  but  admire  his  gallantry.  He  is,  that  the  shrewd  lawyer  had  pene- 
show!4  the  spirit  of  a  hero  1"  trated    to   my    secret,  arguing   that 

"  Yes,"  replied  Poins,  dryly ;  "  but  the  zeal  I  had  manifested  in  the 
we  don't  make  heroes  of  our  mer-  cause  of  Mr.  Beaton  must  arise 
chants,  especially  when  they  hap-  from  some  other  motive  than  mere 
pen  to  be  unfortunate.  But  you  general  philanthropy, 
are  right  so  far.  There  is  no  rest  "  I  ought,  however,  to  mention," 
for  Beaton.  Other  men,  when  they  continued  Poins,  **  that  Beaton  is 
have  attained  wealth,  settle  down  evidently  much  impressed  by  your 
to  enjoy  it  Beaton  never  could  exertions  in  his  behalf.  He  is,  I 
have  done  that.  He  must  work  at  think,  conscious  that  he  has  done 
something,  else  he  would  sink  into  vou  wrong;  and  1  will  say  this  for 
hopeless  idiocy  ;  and  it  is  quite  him,  that  he  is  far  above  the  com- 
prkpsible,  if  he  can  find  a  proper  mon  meanness  of  hating  more  bit- 
field for  his  energies,  that  he  may  terly  upon  that  account  So  take 
yet  lay  the  foundation  of  a  second  that  to  your  comfort,  my  young 
fortune."  friend,  in   case  you   doubt  his   feel- 

"  Can    you    form    any    conjecture  ings  in  regard  to  yourself.      But  do 

as  to  the  nature  of  his   scheme?"  I  not  ask  to   see  him  for  a  few  days, 

inquired.  I  shall  let  you  know  when  an  inter- 

**  Not  from  any  hint  thrown  out  by  view  will  be  acceptable." 
himself,"  said  Mr.  Poins.  **  Beaton  .  I  next  repaired  to  the  Stanhopes, 
never  was  communicative  as  to  his  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
projects ;  and  of  course,  under  pre-  find  Geor|^  Carlton  in  dutitul  at- 
sent  circumstances,  he  can  have  tendance  upon  Amy. 
arrived  at  no  fixed  determination.  "  Welcome,  thou  modern  Titus !" 
However,  I  can  see  well  enough  cried  Carlton ;  "  welcome  from  thy 
that  some  notion  or  other  has  taken  victory  over  the  Jew !  Say,  Amy, 
possession  of  his  mind.  Whatever  what  reward  does  the  conqueror  de- 
it  may  be,  I  think  it  highly  im-  serve,  who  returns  from  the  field 
probable  that  he  will  remain  in  of  battle,  with  the  captive  at  his 
this  country.  He  is  much  too  chariot-wheels?' 
proud  for  that ;  nor  will  he  submit  *'  1  suspect,"  s^d  Amy,  « the  sole 
to  be  a  subordinate.  I  think  he  reward  which  Mr.  Sinclair  covets  is 
will  look  out  for  some  foreign  con-  thanks  from  a  certain  fair  lady, 
nedion,  and  go  abroad."  which,  I  can  promise  him,  will  not 

*' Taking    his   family  with    him?"  be  withheld." 
said  I,  almost  involuntarily.  ^'  But    where   is   she.  Miss   Stan- 

"  Nay  1 "      replied      Poins,    with  hope  ?    Have  you  seen  her  lately  ?" 
something  like  a  smile  ;  "  that  must       *^  Very  lately  ;    and  you  shall  see 

depend    a  good  deal    upon  circum-  her     too    when    your    conversation 

stances.     1  hardly  think   that   Mrs.  with  George  is  ended ;  for  I  cannot 

Walton  is  so  necessary  to  his  com-  flatter  myself    that    voa  came  here 

fort    that   she    will    be    invited    to  solely    out   of    compliment    to    me. 

share  his  exile ;  and  if  I  may  judge  In  short,  dearest  Mary  is    now  re- 

from     appearances,     his     daughter  siding  here.    With  which  announce- 
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meDt  I  shall  leave  yoa  geDtlemeD  The  house  was  cleared,  with  the  sole 
to  joor  talk."  exception  of  the  stady  ;  and-  of  all 
Carlton  then  informed  me  that  the  servants  Barker  alone  remained, 
there  Lud  been  a  regular  explosion  the  faithful  fellow  absolutely  re- 
in Mr.  Beaton's  establishment,  Mrs.  fusing  to  quit  his  roaster  in  the  day 
Walton  having  become  so  violent  of  desolation  and  distress, 
as  to  drive  even  the  patient  Barker  '^Amy  tells  me"  said  Carlton, 
into  rebellion,  and  having  insisted  **  that  but  for  this  forced  separation 
on  forcing  her  way,  spite  of  all  op-  from  her  father,  Biary  would  be 
position,  into  her  brother's  study,  perfectly  cheerful.  But  the  old 
Mr.  Beaton  had  by  this  time  some-  man  was  peremptory,  and  to  have 
what  recovered  from  his  lethargy,  persisted  would  have  given  him  an- 
though  still  confused  from  the  ef-  noyance;  besides,  as  you  are  well 
fects  of  a  strong  opiate ;  yet  for  a  aware,  he  is  by  no  means  of  a  do- 
few  minutes  he  endured  with  appa-  mestic  turn.  For  the  rest,  she  ia 
rent  passiveness  the  storm  of  ob-  well  pleased  to  escape  from  the 
jargation  and  reproach  which  Mrs.  endless  whirl  of  gaiety,  which  she 
Walton  launched  at  his  head.  Solo-  never  liked,  and  the  attentions  of 
mon  has  said  that  a  soft  answer  various  disinterested  gentlemen, 
turneth  away  wrath ;  but  absolute  which  had  become  positively  dis- 
silence  has  not  always  the  like  ef-  agreeable.  One  thing  I  can  tell 
feet.  The  irritated  woman  probably  you— Pentland  is  out  of  the  field. 
thought  that  he  was  tongue-tied  by  He  is  olf  in  a  yacht  to  the  Mediter- 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  in-  ranean,  in  order  that  a  decent  in- 
jured her  cruelly;  and,  gaining  ad-  terval  may  elapse  before  he  pays 
ditioDal  courage  from  his  presumed  his  addresses  to  Miss  Ingotsou,  the 
meekness,  she  raved  like  another  banking  heiress,  who,  I  understand, 
Xantippe.  No  medicine  that  the  has  the  priority  on  his  list.  Bat 
science  of  the  physicians  could  have  you  have  had  another  rival,  Sin- 
suggested,  could  have  been  so  ef-  clair,  and  a  very  formidable  one 
fectual  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  too.  Lumley  has  been  here."  " 
Beaton.  lie  rose,  not  a  debilitated  *'  Lumley  1 "  I  cried  ;  **  impos* 
and    dispirited     man,    but    with    as  sible !" 

commanding    a  mien  and   imperious  "  Nay,  hear  me  ont,"  said  Garl- 

a  will  as   when  his  word    was  the  ton.      ^  I    know    perfectly    well    to 

law  to  many,  and  the  frantic  woman  what  you  allude.    Lumley,  knowing 

instantly   quailed  before  him.      She  my  intimacy  with  yon,  came  here; 

fled   from    his    presence ;    and    then,  but  it  was  to  confer  with  me.    What 

according    to    Barker's  account,    he  he    said    I    must   not    reveal ;     be- 

began  deliberately  to  set  his  house  yond  this,  that  had  lack  of  fortune 

in  order,  exhibiting  as   much  preci-  been  an  obstacle  to  your  anion  with 

sion,  or    even  more,  than    was    his  Miss    Beaton,   that  woald    certainly 

wont.     Mary  he  saw  only  fur  a  few  have  been  removed.    Norman,  I  do 

moments ;    but  in  spite  of  her  ear-  not  believe    that  there  ever  was  a 

nest    entreaties  he*  would  not  suffer  noblec  fellow  than  Lumley  P 

her  to  remain  with  him.    The  Win-  **  True — most  true,"  said  L     **  He 

dermeres  as  well    as  the  Stanhopes  is  a  noble  fellow;   bat — bat — I  wish 

had  pressed  her  to  come  to  them,  to  heaven  he  had  not  been  so  un- 

but    Mary  preferred    the    society  of  necessarily  communicative  1" 

her  early  friend.    Mrs.  Walton  had  *'  Ah,   there's  your  pride  again  I" 

decamped    bag  and   baggage,  carry-  said   Carlton.    '*  Really  there  is  no 

ing  with    her,  it  was  alleged,   many  knowing    how    to    deal    with    yoa 

more  articles  of  jewellery  and  vertu  Caledonians.      Lumley,    I    daresay, 

than  she  had  brought  to  the  house  ; .  likes    you    well    enough — indeed    1 

and   such   was   her  haste    that   she  know  that  he  has  a  high  regard  for 

did    not    even  pause    to    bestow  a  you — but  his    object  was  not  yoar 

parting    benediction    on    her  niece,  advancement,  bat  a  chivalroas  and 
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honourable    wish    to    promote    the  tentions  to  Carlton,  the  latter  might 

happiness  of  a  most  estimable  lady,  have  had    the  discretion    to  abstain 

whom  he  respects,  admires,  and  — "  from  making  me  aware  of   the  cir- 

*'  Loves,  yoa  would  say  ?    Oat  with  cumstance.      Few  men  of  spirit  like 

it,  Carlton  ;  nay,   man,  don't  boggle  to    be    patronised  ;    and   the  nearer 

at    the    phrase  I     Since    there    must  you  stand   in  your  own  estimate  to 

be   an   episode   of    knight-errantry,  another    person,    the    less    are    you 

let  me   at  least  have   the  benefit  of  disposed  to  accept  from  him  a  gra- 

the  whole  details."  tuitous     benefit    which     mus't    im- 

**  Well,  supposing    that  I  did  say  ply  a   great   and  lasting  obligation, 

he  loved   her,   what  right  have  joxx  Now,  though    Lumley   bad    the  ad- 

to  object  ?    0  Norman  !  —  my  dear  vantage    of    me,   both    as    regarded 

friend — is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  wealth   and   position  in  society,  still 

so  blinded,  even  by  temporary  jeal-  1  was   a  gentleman,  and  so  far  en- 

ousy,  as  not  to  see  and   appreciate  titled  to  look  upon  him  as  an  equal  ; 

the  singular  generosity  of  this  man  ?  and    it    was    exceedingly  irksome  to 

Can  }^ou  set    no  value   on  his  for-  me    to    hear    him    thus    lauded    for 

bearance,    on     his    delicacy,   on    his  magnanimity  in  a  matter  essentially 

self-abnegation  ?    Has  he  ever  cross-  pergonal  to  myself, 

ed  vour  path  ?  or  rather,  has  he  not  *'  Carlton,*'    said    I,    **  you    were 

maae  way  for  you,  sacrificing  what  pleased  just  now  to   make  reference 

all  men  must  acconnt  a  most  reason-  to  my  pride  ;    and  if    I  recollect  a- 

able   hope,  rather  than   sever  aflftc-  right,  it   is   not  the  first  time  that 

tions  which    he    believes    to    be   al-  you  have  done  so.    Let  me  tell  you, 

ready  engaged  ?    If  you  cannot  see  my  good  fellow,  that  in  that  respect 

that,    then    I    say    that    Lumley   is  we  are  pretty  much  on  a  par ;  for  I 

more  worthy  to  win    her  than  you  know  no  man  more  ready  than  yoa 

are  1"  are  to  resent  a  slight,  or  to  writhe 

Carlton  spoke,  as  was  his  way,  under  the  weight  of  an  obligation, 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  deep  If  you  were  in  my  position,  and 
sincerity,  that  I  could  not  help  feel-  were  to  be  informed  that  a  gentle- 
ing  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  man  who  had  once  seriously  thought 
argument,  and  that  I  was  wilfuly  of  pacing  his  addresses  to  Miss 
placing  myself  in  a  false  position.  Stanhope,  but  who  had  courteously 
But  I  need  not  tell  lovers,  past  or  waived  his  pretensions  in  deference 
present  —  from  which  catagory  few  to  your  prior  claims,  was  making 
persons  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  inquiries  as  to  your  pecuniary  cir- 
are  excluded — that  the  honeyed  cup  cumstaoces,  with  the  avowed  inten- 
of  expectation  is  never  free  from  a  tion  of  providing  you  with  a  hand- 
certain  touch  of  the  gall  of  jealousy  ;  some  annuity  in  case  ^du  were 
and  that,  though  the  sweet  im-  otherwise  not  rich  enbi^^b  to'  marry 
taensely*  preponderates  over  the  — would  you  bfe  -disposed  to  Yeel 
bitter,  the  flavour  of  the  latter  is  very  grateful  ?  There  is  no  man 
so  strong  that  it  still  lingers  on  the  of  all  my  acquaintance  who  would 
lips.  I  was  not  absolutely  jealous  receive  such  -a  proposition  with  a 
of  Lumley  —  that  is,  I  did  not  sup-  worse  grace -^  if,  indeed,  you  did 
pose  him  capable  of  harbouring  a  not  make  it  a  positive  ground  for 
desire  to  supplant  me  in  the  atfec-  quarrel !  And  do  you  blame  me 
tions  of  Miss  Beaton  —  but  I  felt  for  having  simply  expressed  a  wish 
disposed  to  resent  what  appeared  to  that  Lumley  had  not  been  quite  so 
me  almost  an  nnwarrantable  inter-  ready  with  his  offers  of  assistance  ? 
ference.  Generosity,  though  it  is  a  Generous  he  is,  beyond  all  manner 
quality  much  to  be  commended,  of  doubt  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that 
does  not  always  beget  gratitude  ;  he  has  shown  much  delicacy  ia  this 
and  I  could   not  help  thinking  that,  matter." 

since    Lumley  bad    thought    proper  *'No,  Sinclair!"    replied   Carlton, 

to   divulge    his  very  munificent    in-  with    some    emotion.     **  Therein,    at 
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least,  yon  are  wrong.  Lamley's  qaence  to  the  reader ;  so  I  bIuJI 
conduct  tbrooghoat  has  been  per-  omit  love  -  passages,  which,  when 
feet  —  T  am  the  party  to  blame,  narrated  in  the  first  person,  are  al- 
Norman  !  I  could  bite  throagh  my  ways  odioas  and  impertinent  Many 
tongue  for  having  been  so  inexpres-  of  you,  my  beloved  hearers  of  both 
sibly  stupid  as  to  blurt  out  this —  sexes,  have  been  wooers  or  wooed ; 
the  more  so  as  I  have  broken  faith  and  that  being  the  case,  too  require 
with  Lumley,  who  conjured  me  not  no  enlightenment  on  the  sort  of 
to  whisper  a  word  as  to  his  inten-  conversation  which  is  practised  on 
tionp.  Now  have  I,  through  my  sucli  occasions.  Yon  know  perfectly 
foolish  indiscretion,  made  you  per-  well  that  in  those  delicious  inter- 
haps  detest  the  man  whom  yon  vie^s  coherency  is  entirely  eacri- 
ought  most  especially  to  esteem  \"  ficed,    sentiment     discarded     as     i 

**  Nay,  George  —  now  you  are  fly-  hypocritical  contrivance,  and  do- 
ing off  at  a  tangent  in  the  other  quence  about  the  last  thing  in  the 
direction  !  Luuiley  must  ever  com-  world  which  any  one  would  attempt 
mand  my  esteem,  and  my  gratitude  to  introduce.  Elderly  spinsters 
too  —  though  on  other  grounds  than  who  have  never  known  the  laxary 
this  last  token  of  his  goodwill,  of  a  lover,  and  maidens  in  their 
Think  no  more  of  it,  and  let  us  teens  who  long  for  the  possession 
drop  the  subject  for  ever."  of  a  slave,  have  a  firm  and  nndeviat- 

**  Weil,  this  shall  be  a  lesson  to  ing   faith    in    the   veracity    of    the 

me  for   the  future.    I'll   purvey  me  speeches     which      adroit     novelists 

a  statue  of   Harpocrates,  and  study  assign  to    their    characters  in  every 

how   to    rule    my   tongue.      By  the  stage  of   the    mysterious    process  oif 

way,  you  will    regret  to  hear   that  love  -  making,  and    accept    the    lao- 

another  of    your    rivals    has    disap-  guage  of   the  melodrama  for  that  of 

peared."  overwhelming  passion.     Shakespeare 

*'  Indeed  I  who  may  that  be  ?''  true  to  nature  ?    Never  was  there  a 

*•*  No  less   a    personage   than  the  .more   preposterous   delusion  I      Can 

Honourable  Sbolto    Linklater.      He  you,   sir    or   madam,  imagine    two 

has  been  trying  his  luck  at  the  rails  young   persons  —  let    ns    call   them 

with    dismal    success,    buying,    with  Romeo  and  Juliet  —  conversing  in  a 

unerring    instinct,    the    most    suspi-  moonlit  garden    in    beautiful   blank- 

cious  kind  of  shares ;    which,  when-  verse,  culling  out  the  choicest  rheto- 

ever  he   purchased   them,  were  sure  rical  figures,  and  uttering   them  in 

to  go  down  ;   so   in   order  to  avoid  language   so    perfect,   and  tones   so 

the    Philistines,    Sbolto    has    trans-  pithetio,  that  the  nightingale  in  the 

ferred    himself    to    Boulogne,   where  pomegranate    tree    ceases    her   amo- 

he   is   trying  to  earn    a    precarious  rous  descant  to  listen  to  music  more 

subsistence  at  the  billiard-table.*'  sweet  and  witching  than  her  own? 

**  Poor  fellow  I    I  hope  that  some-  Never,  by  any   child  of   the  houses 

thing  may  turn  up  for  him  yet."  of    Montague  or  Capulet,  were  such 

*'  There    is    always   hope   for   the  harmonies   as  those   conceived ;    for 

man    whose    father    is    a    peer   and  the  language  of  true  love  b  scarcely 

a  Whig.    Pwarely  does  one  of    that  more  intelligible  than  the  babbles  of 

claes  fail  to  extract   a  balsam  from  a  child,  who  feels  a  new  joy  in  his 

the  box  of  Pandora.    But  come  —  heart,  but  lacks  the  power  to  give  it 

I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  eye  adequate  expression.     Therefore  say 

that    you    are    thinking    of     other  I — 

matters.        Notwithstanding       your  «  Procui.  o,  procul  e.te  profknl  P 
sneer    at  knight-errantry,  you   who 

have   been    out    on    an    adventure.  Let  love  speak  for  itself  in  its  own 

Fball  have  the    privilege  of    telling  hieroglyphic  mode,  with  its  strange 

it  to  the  lady  you  adore.''  contractians,    elisions,     and     panto- 

Wbat    followed,  however    interest-  mime  which   is  not   resolvable  into 

ing   to    ourselves,  is   of    no   conse-  any  known  form  of  speech  ;  bot  do 
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Dot,  as  jon  wonid  avoid  the  scourge  hesitate  to  set  them  down,  lest  he 
of  EbadamaDthas  aod  the  heavy  shoal^  be  suspected  of  midsammer 
vengeaDce  of  insulted  Oopid,  parade  madness.  Think  yoa  that  the  sil- 
before  us  your  enamoured  pairs,  ver-tongued  Ulysses  made  a  touch- 
talking  sublime  platitudes  in  periods  ing  oration  when  he  asked  the 
of  the  most  perfect  exactitude,  and  adored  Penelope  to  become  his 
ransacking  creation  for  metaphors  bride?  Not  he!  He  looked  very 
and  similes  so  outrageously  extra-  much  like  a  booby,  and  his  speech 
vagant,    that    evea    a    poet   would  was  do  better  than  a  stammer. 


CHAPTER  LIII. — 8HEARAWAY  TAKES  HIS  DEPARTURE. 

My    excellent    friend     Shearaway  a  fellow  becomes  a  habitual  drunk- 

was  no  sooner  made   aware   of   the  ard,  sotting  away  his  brains,  Equan- 

positioD    of   the    unfortunate  Little-  dering    liis    means,    disgracing    his 

woo,  then  he  commenced  his  prepara-  family,  beating  his  wife,   and  mak- 

tions    for    departing    bombard,   in-  ing  himself  a  general  Duisance,  the 

tending  to  touch  at  Tadcaster  on  the  law,   forsooth,  declines  to  interfere  I 

way,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  that  Is    that    sense?     There's    a    human 

misguided  youth  along  with  him.  soul  going   openly  to    perdition  for 

''  What  we  are  to  make  of  him  want  of  restraint — a  soul  that  might 
when  we  do  get  him  home,  Nor-  be  saved,  and  a  body  that  might  be 
man,"  said  he,  "  passes  my  judg-  made  useful,  if  reasonable  coercion 
ment.  It  would  never  do  to  let  him  were  employed  —  but  that's  clean 
rake  about  Edinburgh ;  and  I  doubt  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
whether  he  would  like  being  boarded  British  constitution  I  Civis  Roma- 
out.  It's  perhaps  not  a  righu  thing  nus  sum!  My  faith,  if  any  young 
to  say,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  Roman  lad  had  behaved  like  Jamie 
mitigated  slavery,  under  due  re-  Littlewoo,  the  Praetor  would  soon 
strictions,  would  be  an  important  have  disposed  of  that  plea  I  The 
adjunct  to  civilisation.  The  Eo-  deboshed  civis  would  either  have 
mans,  who  were  shrewd  old  carles,  been  drafted  into  the  nearest  re- 
saw  that  clear  enough ;  for  I  mind  cruiting  legion,  or  been  sent  to  work 
the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  telling  at  the  mines.  Life  is  but  a  pil- 
us  in  his  lectures,  that  a  father  grimage,  Norman,  for  the  strongest 
might  scourge  his  grownup  bairns,  as  well  as  the  weakest;  and  if  a 
send  them  to  work  in  the  country,  man  cannot  guide  himself,  he  should 
or  even  put  them  ,to  death  if  they  be  put  into  a  gang,  and  be  forced 
deserved  it  That  was  sharp  to  march  onwards  whether  he  will 
practice,  no  doubt,  but  it  kept  the  or  no." 

ne'er-do-weels  in    grand  order  ;    and  "  Nevertheless,    Mr.    Shearawav, 

something    of    the     kind,    in     my  we  must  take  the  law  as  we  find  it. 

humble     opinion,     is     very    much  I   hope   you  will  be  able   to   devise 

wanted  in  this  country."  something  for  the   poor  fellow,  who 

"  Heyday,    Mr.     Shearaway  I    Do  has  already    suffered    a    great   deal, 

you  advocate   a    direct    interference  and    seems    throughly    repentant    of 

with  the  liberty  of  the  subject?"  his  folly.      There  are  good  points  in 

"  Liberty   of    a    fiddlestick  I"    re-  him  which  really  give  me  nope  for 

plied  Shearaway.    "  When   the   sub-  the  future." 

ject,  as  jou  call  him,  becomes  fatu-  ^     Shearaway  shook  his  head. 

0U3  or  demented,   you    take  the  li-  "     "  There  are  two  kinds   of   men," 

berty,  and  the    law  enforces   it,  of  said  he,  '*that  I  defy  yon  to  keep 

clapping    him    into     limbo.      And  from  going  to  the  mischief.    The  one 

what    for  ?     Just  that  he    may  be  is  the  obstinate,  arrogant  idiot,  who 

Yestrained     from    doing    an    injury  will  listen  to  no  advice,  but  thinks 

either  to  himself  or  others.     But  if  himself  far  wiser  than    the  rest  of 
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mankind.     IVe    two    or   three   Boch  Norman?    Is  it  a  settled  affair,  or 

among  my  clients  —  lairds  they  are,  ooly  a  kind   of  fancy  of  yoar  owe  ? 

who  think  to   better   themselvts  by  In  a  word,  are  ye  committed  f" 
ppeculation — and  it's  as  mach  as  I       ''I    am,   my  friend  ;    as    fally    as 

can  do  to  prevent  them   from   rain-  honourable    vows   and    honest    love 

ing   themselves,  stoup  and   roup,  by  can  bind  a  gentleman." 
interposing    delays;    for  which    ser-       "Then  1  give  jou  joy,  Norman," 

vice,   you    will    readily    understand,  said     Shearaway,    **  with     all     my 

they  are  quite  the  reverse  of  grate-  heart !    The   be^t  thing  a  man  can 

ful.    The  other  is  the  pure,  natural  do    is    to    settle   himself   before    he 

bauldy,  soft  as  wax,  that  takes  the  becomes    old    and    crotchetty ;     it's 

impression   of  every  seal,  no  matter  likely  to  be  best  for  his  happiness 

what    has    been  stamped  on    it  be-  both    here    and    hereafter.    Ay  me, 

fore.    Now,  to  apply  the  doctrine  :  Norman !     It  gives  me  a  sore  heart 

Jamie  Littlewoo  is  the  lad  of  wax  to    think,    now  that    my  hairs    are 

—  have    a  care,  Norman,  my  man,  grey,    what    a    cosy   hearth    might 

that  jou  don't  make  me  think  jou  have  been  mine  if  I  had  bat  been 

belon((  to  the  other  division."  wise    in  ^time.     But    I    was    overly 

"  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Shearaway  I  cautious,    and    could    not    make    np 

Pray,  what  have  I    done    to  bring  my  mind ;  so  I  went  on  from  year 

me  within  the    scope    of  your   cen-  to    year,   never    marking   how  time 

sure  ?"  slipped   by,   till  I   found    myself    an 

^*  Let  me  first  ask  you  a  question,  elderly  man   in  the  midst  of  a  new 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  extraordi-  generation  !       And     now,     when     I 

nary  interest  you  take  in  the  afifairs  come  home  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 

of    that    man    Beaton?    It    is    but  wearied    and    jaded,    there    are    no 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  have  kind  i^oices    to    welcome    me  —  no 

some  motive ;  and  I    can    think    of  smiles    to    cheer    me    np.       I    have 

none,  but  that  you    have    somehow  notbiog  to  speak  to  but  the  passy* 

committed     jourself,    and     perhaps  cat,    and  she,  poor    l>ea8t,  is    often 

become  his  security.    That's  a   rock  more  taken  up  about  her  kittens  — 

upon  which  even  the  most  prudent  for    she's   an    awful  breeder  —  than 

are  apt  to  split ;   for  it's  difficult  to  about    her    master !     You're    right 

say  '  no '  to  an  old  man  who  is  be-  to  marry,  Normun,  though  you  will 

seeching  you  to  save  him  from  ruin  get    no    fortune    with    yoar    bride. 

at  the  mere  cost  of  a  scrape  of  your  But  what  of  that  ?    Yon  are  well 

pen,  though  in  fact  a  loaded  pis>tol  enough    provided    already,    and     it 

would  be  a  far  less  dangerous  play-  would  be  sinful  to  wish  for  more." 
thing.     I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my       "  You  must  Understand,  however, 

head,   but  that  you  are   some  way  Mr.   Shearaway,  that  the  matter  is 

compromised."  by  no  means  arranged,  for    I  have 

''If  it  were  so,  Mr.  Shearaway,  I  not  yet  asked  Mr.  Beaton's  consent, 
am  sure  you  would  not  advise  me  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
to  repudiate  a  solemn  engagement,  may  object  to  such  a  marriage." 
But  cheer  up,  my  old  friend,  and  '*  I  think  you  need  have  little 
don't  look  so  doleful,  at  least  upon  apprehension  on  that  score,"  re- 
my  account.  In  brief,  be  it  known  plied  Shearaway.  ^^  When  the  settle- 
to  JOU  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  a  daugh-  ments  are  all  on  one  side  there  can  be 
ter "  no  reasonable  objection  ;  and  unless 

"  Oho !"  cried  Shearaway.      "  Sits  he  is  an  absolute  heathen,  the  man 

the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?     Beshrew  cannot  help    feeling    bound  to    yoa 

me  for  a   doited    auld    bachelor    in  for  the  zeal  you  have  shown  in  his 

not  having  thought  of  that  before  I  behalf.    No,  no  I  jou'li  get  Beaton's 

Ay  1    I  might  have  minded  the  old  consent,  sure  enough ;  bat  I  advise 

saying,    '  Ii's    never    sae   dark    but  you,  after  jou  are  married,  to  keep 

that  JOU  may  see  the  flaucht  of  a  as  ifar  away  from  him  as  yoa  can. 

D^^^'coat !'      But    is    it     arranged,  Give  him   a  wide    berth,  Norman  ! 
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You  are  not  the  kind  of  lad  to  sub-  some   of  the  poor  lads  yonder  con- 

mit   paticDtlj    to    domineering,    and  trive  to  get  salt  to  their  porridge. 

Beaton  is  as  peremptory  as  a  Turk,  or  Bat    they    are   a    fine   light-hearted 

a  half-pay  captain  of  the  navy."  race ;  and  it  does  one  good  to  hear 

*'  Certainly  you  are   right   there,"  them    cracking   their    jokes   at    the 
I  replied,  **  and  that  consideration  con-  fireplace,  as  merrily  as  though  their 
firms    the    intention    I    had    already  pockets  were   crammed  with    bank- 
formed   of  leaving  London,  and    re-  notes." 
siding  for  the  future  in  Scotland."  **  If  I   were  forced    to   choose  a 

"I'm  blythe  to  hear  you  say  so!"  profession,"     said    I,     "nnquestion- 

cried   Shearaway.    "  I'll    be  on    the  ably  I  would  select   the  bar.    But 

look-out   for  a  purchase  of   an  im-  I  really  feel  no  ambition  that  way ; 

provable    estate  that  will  give  you  nor  are  my  circumstances  such  as  to 

hoth  amusement  and  occupation,  as  render    it    necessary    that    I   should 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  would  not  again  submit  myself  to  the  rule  of 

care    about    qaalifying    yourself*  for  Themis.     So  by  all  means  look  out  for 

the  bar.     It  is  an  honourable  pro-  an  estate." 

fession,  doubtless ;  but  the  gowns  "  Enough  said  I  and  now  fare- 
are  so  plenty  already  that  there's  well,  Norman,  and  may  God  bless 
more  dust  than  guineas  to  be  swept  you  I  When  we  next  forgather,  may 
from  the  floor  of  the  Parliament  it  be  under  the  shadow  of  Arthur's 
House ;    and    I    often    marvel   how  Seat." 


CilAPTBR  LIV. — HOAXING,  AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  writing  is  apt  to  deteriorate  style, 
my  active  participation  in  the  events  and  to  induce  slovenly  habits  of 
which  I  have  already  detailed,  inter-  composition.  I  reply,  that  the 
fered  grievously  with  my  duties  as  work,  from  its  very  nature,  demands • 
a  journalist ;  and  I  now  resolved,  a  rigid  abstinence  from  verbosity, 
without  waiting  for  the  denouement^  obscurity,  and  tinsel  ornament ;. 
at  once  to  relinquish  my  engage-  that  the  style  must  be  so  perspicu- 
ment.  And  here  let  me  remark,  ous  as  at  once  to  convey  the  distinct 
for  the  satisfaction  of  young  men  idea  to  the  reader,  without  subject- 
who  may  be  tempted  or  compelled  ing  him  to  the  pain  of  a  reperusal  x- 
to  cultivate  letters  as  a  profession,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
that  there  is  no  sillier  prejudice  than  be  so  pointed  and  terse  as  to  attract 
that  which  certain  narrow-minded  and  rivet  his  attention.  I  do  not* 
persons  entertain  against  a  connec*  know  where,  at  the  present  day,, 
don  with  the  daily  press.  My  own  you  can  find  better  specimens  of 
experience  justifies  me  in  saying  pure  English  composition  than  those 
that  I  consider  such  an  occupation  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  the 
as  more  wholesome,  bracing,  and  newspaper  press;  and  though  these 
conducive  to  the  development  of  may  be  called  in  one  sense  ephe- 
mental  power,  than  any  other  kind  meral,  since  their  interest  passes 
of  literary  training.  Dexterity,  away  with  the  memory  of  the  events 
clear  perception,  skilful  arrange-  to  which  they  refer,  they  neverthe-- 
ment,  and  nervous  expression,  are  less  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  in- 
the  qualities  most  valued  in  a  jour-  fiuence  on  the  thought  and'  culture 
nalist ;  and  these,  I  venture  to  as-  of  the  age.  Those  who  remember 
hcrt,  cannot  be  attained  by  brood-  what  country  papers  were  Bon»e  five- 
ing  over  sentimental  verses,  or  en-  andtwenty  years  ago,  cannot  fail 
diting  metaphysical  discourses,  or,  to  be  struck  with  the  immensity  *of 
indeed,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  improvement  which  has  been 
constant  and  assiduous  practice.  It  made.  The  prevailing  tone  of  mo- 
has  been  alleged  that  this  kind  of  dern    journalism    is    ^tf    different* 
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from  what  it  was  in  the  dajs  of  our  any  epecies  of  natrition  that  is  not 

fathers ;   when  the  flatness  of  gene-  of  the  Attic   flavour.     Gonsidering 

ral  imbecility  was  only  relieved  by  the  amount  of  maceration  that  Attic 

bursts     of    scurrilous    vituperation,  literature   has   undergone,   and    the 

and  when  no  higher  mental  accom-  innumerable   instances   in    which    it 

plishment,  and    no  wider   range  of  has  been  swallowed  and   disgorged, 

knowledge,   were    deemed   necessary  freshness  at  least  is  not  the  quality 

for    the    qualiflcation   of  an    editor,  to   which    it    can    lay   any    sort  of 

than  would  now  be  expected  from  a  claim  ;    and    amidst    the    countless 

candidate  for  a  subordinate  post  in  varieties  of  diet  whicli  quacks  have 

the  department  of  Customs  or  Ex-  recommended    to  our    notice   aiace 

cise.    Only  in  a  few  remote  nooks  the  days  of  Avicenna  or  Dioscoridcs, 

of  the  country,  where  literature  has  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  haa 

as  jet  taken  but  a  feeble  root,  do  ventured  to  suggest  a  perpetual  conrae 

we  occasionally  light  upon  a  news-  of  ambergris. 

paper  of  the  antiquated  kind;    but  I  have  been  guilty,  in  the  conrae 

it    needs  little  more  than  a  glance  of    the    foregoing    narrative,    of  so 

at  their  vile  typography  and  beggar-  many  digressions,  with  far  less  rea- 

ly  aspect  —  setting  aside  altogether  son  to  plead  as  my  excuse  than  in 

the    stale  scrape   and  broken    meat  this,  that  I  make  no  apology  to  the 

that    constitute   their   literary  ban-  general     reader    for    bearing    teati- 

quet  —  to    be  aware    that  they  are  mony   in    the    cause    of  journaliein. 

doomed  to  a  speedy  and  most  salutary  Rather    let     me    apologise    to    my 

extermination.  brethren  for  a  weak  and  sorry  protest, 

Those  who  confioe  themselves   to  which  many  of  them,  were  they  so 

journalism    only,    cannot    expect    to  minded,  could  have  stated  with  much 

survive     in     libraries ;      and     their  more  vigour  and  effect 

names    will    unquestionably    be    for-  It   was    incumbent   upon    me    to 

gotten   80  soon  as   they  shall  have  make  known  to  Mr.  Osborne  with- 

entered    ijsto  the  famous  nations  of  out    delay    the    resolution    which    I 

the  dead.     But  the  roll  of  fame  is  had  formed ;   and  I  was  just  on  the 

but  a  brief  one,  if  in  it  we  include  point  of  sitting  down  to  write  to  him 

those  only  whose  works  will  be  fa-  when  little  Attie  Faunce   made    hia 

miliar    to    the  coming    generations ;  appearance. 

and  as  for  mere  mention  in  a  cata-  Master   Attie,   like   other   gentle* 

logue,  why,  that  is  a  kind  of  immor-  men    of    a    mercurial    temperament, 

taiity    in    which    strumpets,    scoun-  was  occasionally  afllicted  by  fits  of 

drels,  and    malefactors   have  an  ex-  ennui,  arising  from  lack   of  occnpa- 

orbitant  share.    The  journalist  who  tion ;    being   precisely   the   kind    of 

performs  his  duty  in  a  conscientious  malady  to  which  the   familiar   imp 

and    honourable  manner,  is,  I  fear-  who  served  Michael  Scott  was  liable, 

lessly  maintain,  as  useful  a  member  and  which    he  could  not  shake  off 

of   the  body  politic    as    either    the  until    his    master    ordered    him    to 

physician  or  the  highest  educational  twist     the    sea-sand    into    adhesive 

teacher ;    and  at    least  as  much  so  cables.    It   is    not   so  easy  to    kill 

as  the  lawjer,  though  men  of  that  time    as    some   men    imagine;    for 

class  are  apt  to  set  forth  pretensions  although  a  considerable   portion    of 

to  peculiar  dignity.    That  conviction,  our    hours  may  be   disposed    of   in 

I  know,  is  dawning  upon  the  minds,  sleeping,    eating,    drinking,    billiard- 

not   only   of    the    slothful   and    su-  placing,     and     other     amusements, 

perciliims,  who  were  wont    to  con-  there  is,  I  verily  believe,  a  certain 

sider   it   a   degrading    thing   for   a  craving    for  work    which   even   the 

gentleman  to  stain  his  Angers  with  most     idle    experience  —  a    divine 

daily  or  hebdomadal    ink,   but    also  monition  mercifully  devisied  to  warn 

of   the    corpulent   academical    levia-  and  stimulate  the  sluggard.     In  no 

tbans    who    are    reluctant    to    pass  other  way   can    I    account    for    the 

through    their    whalebone    strainers  singular  tasks  which  men  of  fortnne 
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often    undertake,    for    the    sake,    I  received  with  a  roar  of  anextiogaish- 

sappose,    of    persaading    themselves  able  laughter. 

that    they    are  really    doing   some-  Not  being  an  Olympian,  however, 

thing.       One    gentleman,    with    no  I  had  some  spare  sympathy  to  bestow 

strong    scientific    promptings,    shall  on  my  lively  friend,  who  incontinently 

commence   the  formation   of   a   pri-  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa,  and 

vate  museam  of   butterflies,   beetles,  protested  that  he  was  the  most  mis- 

or    birds'   eggs  —  another,    without  erable  of  men. 

even    the   remotest   glimpse   of   the  *'  What  has  gone  wrong  with  you, 

doctrines  or    tendencies  of  geology,  Attie  ?"    «aid    I.      *'  Nothing    very 

walks  abroad  with  a  hammer  vehe-  serious,  I  venture  to  predict,  else  you 

mently  splitting    stones,  and  decor-  would    not    be   quite  so  demonstra- 

ates    his   study    with  a  cartload    of  tive." 

the  most  absolute  rubbish — a  third  '^0  Sinclair,  I  am  utterly  wretch- 
drives  the  neighbourhood  mad  by  ed  1  You  won't  perhaps  believe 
practising  on  the  French  horn,  from  me,  but  I  feel  at  times  so  melan- 
wliich  instrument  he  extracts  sounds  choly,  ^d  so  savage  with  mjself, 
more  hideous  than  the  vociferations  that  I  could  almost  take  a  flying 
of  a  deserted  donkey  —  a  fourth,  leap  from  the  parapets  of  Westmin- 
with  as  much  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ster  Bridge  I  Indeed,  rather  than 
as  a  chimpanzee,  takes  to  photo-  continue  to  ecdare  this  state  of  un- 
grapby,  producing  figures  fit  only  certainty,  and  have  every  action  of 
to  be  used  as  illustrations  for  a  mine  misconstrued  in  the  crudest 
work  on  the  natural  history  of  way,  1  think  I  shall  pack  up  a  few 
abortions  —  a  fifth  purveys  him  a  traps  and  be  oflf  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
turning-lathe,  and  slices  off  his  fin-  tains !" 

ger-ends    in    the    vain    attempt   to  *^  To  get  your  scalp  taken  off  by 

^bricate    a  set    of    pieces    as    the  .  some  beastly  savage,  or  to  provide 

furniture  of  a  back  gammon   board  I  a  breakfast  for  a  grizzly  bear  ?    Well 

What    kind    of   casual    work    gave  — there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  1 

Attie    Faunce    occupation    I    never  But  do,  pray,    be   less   enigmatical, 

exactly  ascertained  ;    but  he  read  a  and  tell  me  what  is  your  immediate 

good  deal,   in    a   miscellaneous    and  disquieting  cause  ? " 

discursive  way,  and  had  a  neat  turn  ^'  Well     then  —  since    you     must 

for  tossing  off  an  epigram  or  a  squib,  needs  know  it  —  life  is  worthless  to 

with  which  effusions  he  occasionally  me  unless  I  can  marry  my  cousin, 

enlivened  the    pages    of    a    weekly  Janey  Osborne." 

print.  "  Life  is  never   worthless,  Attie  ; 

Now,  however,  Attie  appeared  to  but  lovers  have  the  privilege  of  hy- 

be    in    a    most    dolorous    condition  perbole.     I   recollect  you  hinted  to 

exceedingly    down    in    the    mouth,  me  as  much  once  before.      Pardon 

(to  borrow  a  vulgar  but  expressive  me  for  putting  so  direct  a  question, 

phrase) — and  covetous  of  sympathy  ;  but  have  you  received  any  diseour- 

whicb,  by  the  way,  is  an  emollient  agement?" 

not  always  readily  accorded.    Merry  "Not  from  her,  Sinclair  I    She  is 

fellows    pay    a    severe    penalty    for  as  fine  an  open-hearted  girl  as  ever 

their  habitual  exuberance  of  spirits,  lived,  and  I  am  sure  would  take  me 

They    can    hardly    persuade     their  with  all  my  faults.    Indeed,  she  has 

friends  that  they  are    serious,  even  confessed  as  much ;  for,  you  know, 

when    they  are  writhing    with   dis-  young  people   cannot    be    often  to- 

tress  ;    and  had  Momus  shown  him-  gethcr    without  giving  some  indica- 

self  in  the  Olympean  hall  when  tion  of  their  feelings  ,*  so  one  day, 
labouring    under     the     agonies    of  about  a  month  ago,  finding  myself 

toothache,  doubtless    his    sore    tor*  alone  with  Janey,  I  began  to  talk 

ture  would  have  been  regarded  by  more  seriously  than  is  my  wont  — 

the  other  deities  as  an  exquisite  jest,  faith,  after  all,  very  little  talk  passed 

and  the  narrative  of  his  pangs  been  between  as !  —  but  we  came  to  an 
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understaDding  ;    and  it   was  agreed  too,  I   can  assare  you  —  about  tbe 

that  I  should  break  the  matter  to  my  happiness  of  his  only  child  ;  which 

uncle.''  part  of  the  discourse  —  don't  laagh 

''  Which  you  did,  Faunce,  I  trust,  now  —  affected  me  so  mueh  that  I 

without  undue  delay  ?"  fairly  began  to  whimper.     Accord- 

"  In  tbe  course  of  that  very  after-  ing    to  dramatic  rules,   that   shoald 

noon  I  had  an  interview  with  toy  re-  have     concluded     the     negotiation  ; 

spected  relative.     I  never  felt  any  dif-  but  no  !    There  are  some  question- 

ficulty  in  speaking  to  uncle  Osborne  able  examples  in  the  Old  TeBtameibt 

about  an   ordinary  matter,    but    on  which  Christians  will  persist  in  fol- 

this  occasion  I  was  as   nervous    as  lowing  :     and     uncle     Osborne,     it 

any  criminal  when  brought  into  the  would   appear,  has   a    high    regmrd 

presence    of    his    jadge.      The    old  for  the  authority  of  Laban.    So  the 

gentleman  heard  me  out  quite  quiet-  colloquy    ended    by   my    being    pat 

ly,  though  I  could  see  by  the  twitch-  upon    my    good    behaviour    for    six 

ing  of  his  mouth  that  he  also  was  a  months  ;   during  which  time  I  was 

good  deal  agitated  ;    and    then  put  to  be  absolutely  debarred  from  the 

the  usual  question  —  for  I  concealed  slightest    exhibition  of   eccentricity, 

nothing  —  why  I  had  not  applied  to  and  my  visits  to  the  villa  were  inter- 

him    in    the    first    instance,    before  dieted." 

making  a  declaration  to  my  cousin?       "And  do  you  complain  of  that?** 

I  answered  —  what  was  the  truth  —  said  I.     "  Could  you  possibly  have 

that  I  really  could  not  help  it ;  and  expected  a  lighter  penance  for  scores 

asked  him  if  his  own  juvenile  recol-  of  former  absurdities?" 
lections  could  not  suggest  an  excuse        *'  Yes  1"  replied  Faunce.    ''And  I 

for    deviating    from    the    recognised  have  good  reason  to  complain.     Why 

diplomatic     method.      That    passed  keep  a  poor  fellow  like  myself,  who 

muster  well  enough ;  but  then  came  has    no    regular    occupation,    from 

a  lecture  upon  my  habits,  ways,  and  seeing  the  girl  that  he  loves?    Why 

mode  of  living,  which  made  it  appa-  drive  him,  since  he    must  be  in  a 

rent,  to  my  horror,    that  uncle  Oa-  state    of     excitement,    to     discover 

borne  was  quite  as  cognisant  of  my .  some    mode    of   getting   rid    of   bis 

doings  as  Fouch6  could  have   been  superfluous     energy  ?     Is    it     your 

of  those  of  a  Royalist  conspirator,  opinion,    Sinclair,    that    a    roan    id 

when  he  was  at    the    head    of  the  such    a  position  would    be   inclined 

French  police  I    Hang  me,  if  I  don't  to  devote  himself  to  the  elucidation 

think  tbe  old  gentleman  maintains  at  of    one     of    Aristotle's    confounded 

his  own  cost  a  special  establishment  treatises  ;      or     to     make    extracts 

of  spies !"  from    blue-books,   according    to    the 

"  Inconvenient,  certainly !  and  what  method    suggested    to    you    by    Sir 

was  your  line  of  defence ?'  George  Smoothly,  that'  paragon   of 

^'  I  attempted  none,   but  laid  the  crimps  ?      I     am    rather    too    hot- 

blame     on     youth,     thoughtlessness,  blooded    an    animal    to    submit    to 

inexperience,    and    so    forth,    which  such  a  process.*' 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way  —  but       "  Then  what  was  your   resolve  T" 

you  see,  Sinclair,  I  could  not  contrive  said  I. 

to    disassociate    them    from    myself.        **  Why,  I  thought  at  first  of  going 

I  was  somewhat  tempted  to  let  fly  at  to  the  Continent  for  some  little  time, 

htm  a  shaft  that  would  have  galled  by  way  of    improving  myself,   you 

him  sorely,  in  the  shape  of  a  reflec-  know  —  Paris    afibrds   most    capital 

tion    upon  the  little    control    which  opportunities    for    that.      But    then 

he    thought    proper  to  exercise    to-  it   occurred    to    me    that    the    old 

wards  me    during  tbe  years  of  my  gentleman    might    take    it   into   his 

minority  ;    but     fortunately    I     had  head    that    I    was  trying  to  escape 

sense  enough   to  abstain   from   such  from    his    surveillance;    and,    faiUi, 

a    blunder.      Then    ho    became    pa-  I    had     found     him    so     suspicions 

thetic  —  and  very  pathetic    he   was  already,    that    it    would    have    been 
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highly  daDgerons  to  have  run  way  a  good  plan  to  make  up  an  aquatic 
farther  risk.  It  would  have  been  party,  and  dine  afterwards  at 
absurd  to  have  boarded  myself  with  Thames  Ditton.  I  think  you  will 
a  clergyman ;  and  if  I  had  gone  to  allow  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
the  Westmoreland  lakes,  as  a  friend  in  that.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
suggested,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  finding  recruits  ;  so  some  eight  of 
expired  of  ennui.  So  I  made  up  my  us  embarked  on  the  river,  and  we 
mind  to  remain  in  London,  and  keep  had  excellent  fun,  landing  occasion- 
as  quiet  as  possible."  ally   near  some   modest   public-house 

"  I  suppose   you    found    no   great  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  excellence 

difficulty  in    carrying    that    resolu-  of  Hanbury  &  Co.'s  Entire.      Then 

tion  into  effect"  we  had  a  stroll  through  the  grounds 

"  Did    not    I,    though  1     I    have  of     Hampton     Court,    and     finally 

heard  people  talk  of  being  alone  in  dropped    down   to    Thames    Ditton, 

London — solitude  in  a  city,  as  some  where  we    had  ordered  dinner  to  be 

absurd  jackass  of  a  poet  has  termed  ready   at   six.      Every  room   in   the 

it  —  but   I   never   could   realise    the  hotel    having   been   bespoken,   there 

situation.     Why,    the     very    streets  was    not    much    accommodation    for 

are  burning  with  life ;    and  I   defy  chance  visitors,  and   two   men,   who 

you  to  remain  shut  up  all  day,  like  were    acquainted  with  some  of  our 

a  starling  in  a  cage,  without   mak-  party,    proposed    to   join  us.      This 

ing  an  efibrt  to  get  out.      You  may  we  did   not  relish,  for  the  addition 

get    through    a    few    hours    in    the  of  a  stranger  to  a  social  set,  in  the 

morning    passibly    well,    with     the  midst  of  their  merriment,  is  utterly 

aid  of  a  book  and  a  cigar ;  but  you  destructive  of  sport  ;    but   in  order 

must    stroll    down  to    your   club  of  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rudeness, 

an  afternoon  just  to  hear  the  news  the    gentlemen    were    informed    that 

of  the  day ;    and    once    there,  you  we  should    have    been    most    happy 

are  sure  to  fall  in  with. some  rattling  to    have    accommodated    them,^  but 

fellows  who  are  making  up  a  plea-  for  the  fact  that  one  of  our  party 

sure-party,  or  devising    some    enjoy-  was    an    illustrious    stranger   of    so 

able  lark.     I  never  could  resist  that  exalted   a  rank    that  we  durst  not 

sort    of    temptation,  Sinclair  ;    and  take  such  a  liberty." 

the  consequence  is   that  I   am   now  "  An  ingenious  device !  and    pray 

in    disgrace    for  having   assisted    in  to  what  existing  potentate  was  the 

as  capital  a  hoax   as  was  ever  per-  hint  intended  to  refer  ?" 

petrated."  '*  Why,  I  believe  the  original  idea 

''  I  can  well  believe  it,  Attie,  for  was  to  start  a  Prince  of  Hohenzollern 
you  have  always  shown  a  decided  Sigmaringen.  But  by  the  time  din- 
turn  for  practical  jokes.  I  hope  ner  was  over,  and  we  bad  taken  a 
you  have  not  been  so  imprudent  as  few  glasses  of  claret,  a  more  sublime 
to  get  into  a  serious  scrape.'^  conception  dawned  upon  our  minds, 

''  Trust    me    for    that  1"     replied  and   Sam  Morley  was  by    universal 

Faunce.    '^  I  know  as   well  as  most  acclamation,  recognised  as  the  Gonde 

men  how  to  keep  within  the  limits  de  Montemolino  1    You  can  conceive 

that    wit    and     humour     prescribe,  no  richer  scene  than  Sam's  assump- 

But  you  shall   hear.     I   think   you  tion  of  the  dignity  I    He  is  swarthy 

know  Sam  Morley  V  enough  to  pass  any  day  for  a  Span- 

"  Do   you  mean  the   queer  clever  lard  ;  but  he  contrived  somehow  to 

fellow  who  can  imitate   to  the  life  make   himself  look  ten  years  older 

every  actor  on    the  stage,  and  who  than  he  is,  moved  as  if  the  gout  were 

boasts  that  he  brought  out  a  tragedy  lodged    in    every  joint  of  nis  limbs, 

before  he  was  sixteen  ?"  and  put  on  an  air  of  supreme  but 

"  The  same.  Well,  it  so  hap-  most  imbecile  condescension.  And 
pened  that  I  fell  in  with  Sam  one  then,  his  broken  English  1  —  ye  gods, 
morning  lately,  and  the  day  being  it  would  have  done  credit  to  Hounds- 
very   fine,  we  thought  it  would   w  ditch  I" 
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''  And    for   whose    benefit,    pray,  might,  it  was  impossible  to  permade 

was    this   dramatic  performance    in-  him  that   he  was  not   actoallj  Don 

tended  ?"  Carlos  I      Christopher  Sly  was   not 

'*  At  first  it  was  a  mere  joke  among  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his 

oarselves ;  bat  Sam   comported  him-  metamorphosis.     To  do  bim  jnstice, 

self    BO    inimitably    that    we   really  he  was  remarkably  generous,  for  he 

thonght  it  a  pity  to  let  the  fan  rest  bestowed    upon    most    of    us    lari^ 

there  ;    so  we   had  in  the  strangers,  estates  —  veritable    Oh&teaux  en  Es- 

merely     cautioning     them     against  pagne  —  a^  the  reward  of  oar  fidelity ; 

making    any    political    allusions,  or  and  me  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of 

using  any  title    of  courtesy,  as  the  a  grandee,  under  the  title  of  Marqais 

distinguished  personage  upon  whom  de  los  Cabanos.      Just  as  we  arrived 

we  were  attending  desired  to  remain  at  the    station,^  the  train  came  up. 

incognito.     They  fell    into  the  trap  It  was  an  excursion   one,  and  very 

— indeed  it  was  impossible  it  could  crowded  ;  so,  as  we  could  not  obtain 

be  otherwise,  for  Sam's  Royal  Exile  a   carriage    for    ourselves,  we    were 

was  the  most  splendid  piece  of  act-  forced  to  get  into  a  huge  vehicle  of 

ing  I  ever  beheld.    You  should  have  many    compartments,    wherein    were 

heard  his  pent-up    sigh    when    men-  some    dozen    of   citizens,    male    and 

tion  was  made  of  the  Escurial !  female,  returning    from  the  country, 

*'  The  waiters,  observing  the  ex-  bearing  with  them  sylvan  spoils  in 
traordinary  homage  that  we  paid  to  the  shape  of  branches  of  flowering 
our  august  companion,  set  the  ru-  lilac  and  laburnum,  and  all  manner 
mour  fijiog  through  the  house  ;  and  of  abominable  nosegays, 
presently  the  hotel- keeper  made  his  "The  Don  got  wedged  with  diffi- 
appearance,  most  correctly  figged  culty  between  two  buxom  damsels, 
out,  and  with  an  obeisance  that  upon  whom,  to  their  infinite  amaze- 
wouid  have  done  credit  to  a  court  ment,  he  commenced  to  lavish  a 
chan^berlaio,  ventured  to  express  a  series  of  polyglot  compliments ; 
hope  that  we  had  found  everything  whereupon  a  young  fellow,  who 
to  our  liking.  It  was  now  time  for  evidently  was  an  adorer  of  one'of 
us  to  start  in  order  to  catch  the  the  Duloineas,  thought  it  incnm- 
train  at  the  station,  so  we  inquired  bent  on  him  to  wax  jealous,  and 
whether  a  fly  could  be  procured,  as  muttered  something  about  punch- 
one  of  our  party  was  too  infirm  to  ing  the  head  of  the  ugly  foreign 
walk  so  far.  The  master  of  the  rascal.  With  the  view,  I  suppose, 
house  smiled  significantly,  and  re-  of  preventing  a  row,  one  of  our 
plied  that  he  had  already  made  due  party  whispered  to  the  irate  Cockney 
provision  ;  and,  sure  enough,  in  a  that  the  person  whom  he  threatened 
minute  or  two,  a  handsome  barouche  to  chastise  was  no  other  than  the 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  car-  rightful  monarch  of  Spain !  In  one 
riage  of  his  Excellency  was  an-  instant  the  secret  went  buzzing 
nounced.  leaning  on  my  arm,  the  through  the  car.  As  you  most  have 
Royal  invalid  tottered  down  stairs,  remarked,  English  tradespeople, 
and  passed  into  his  equipage  through  though  they  afiect  to  be  very  inde- 
a  double  line  of  bare-headed  attend-  pendent,  are  in  reality  abject 
ants,  who  bent  before  him  with  as  worshippers  of  title ;  and  the  io- 
much  veneration  as  if  he  had  been  timation  that  they  were  actually 
the  Great  Mogul !''  sitting  in  the  same  railway  carriage 

"If  that  was  all  that  took  place,"  with    a    Royal    Highness   who   had 

said  I,  "  the  freak  was  a  very  harm-  pretensions  to  be  an  absolate  king, 

less  one."  filled    the   hearts   of    the   company 

*'  Ay,   but   it   did    not   terminate  with  awe.    It  was  beautifal  to  mark 

there,"    replied    Attie.      **You   see,  the  suavity  with  which  the  Don  re- 

by  this  time,  Sam  Morley  had  got  a  ceived  their  silent  homa^,  no  whit 

good  deal    of  claret   on    board  —  in  relaxing  from  his  attentions  to  the 

^inf  ^as  so  drunk  that,  do  what  we  blushing  maidens  of  Cheapside,  who 
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at    length,  fairly    cap  tared    by    his  Suddenly  it  occarred  to  me — I  snp- 

fascinations,    proffered    him    flowers,  pose  through  the  diabolical  sugges- 

which  the  gallant  Spaniard  pressed  tion    of    some    champagne-begotten 

significantly  to  his  heart  1  imp    of    darkness — that  there    was 

'^Tbat  was  the  signal  for  a  floral  yet  time  enough  to  get  an  account 
ovation  that  even  Grisi  might  have  of  Montemolino's  visit  to  Hamp* 
envied ;  for  every  woman  in  the  ton  Court  and  Thames  Ditton,  as 
car  ini^ted  on  presenting  her  nose-  also  of  his  enthusiastic  reception  by 
gay  to  the  Don,  who  might  next  the  populace,  inserted  in  the  morn- 
morning  have  rigged  out  a  bower  ing  papers ;  eo  we  called  for  pen 
from  the  multitude  of  the  votive  and  ink,  and  I  drew  np  a  screaming 
offerings.  Fortunately  we  soon  account  of  the  expedition,  inter- 
reached  the  station  at  Waterloo  larded  with  sundry  dark  political 
Bridge,  but  even  there  we  had  to  hints,  which  I  intended  for  the 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  greatness  ;  special  reflection  of  the  lads  in  the 
ror  the  news  that  a  prince  was  in  Foreign  office." 
the  train  spread  like  wild-fire  "  I  recollect  reading  the '  para- 
through  the  crowd  that  swarmed  on  graph,"  said  I,  "  which  struck  me 
the  platform,  and  so  intense  was  as  very  singular  ;  the  French  papers 
the  curiosity  to  behold  the  dis-  having  just  announced  that  Don 
dinguished  stranger,  that  we  had  Carlos  was  in  the  south  of  France." 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  forcing  our  "  Therein  lay  the  cream  of  the 
way  to  a  cab.  Let  no  one  hence-  after-jest  I "  cried  Attie.  "  I  was 
forward  tax  Eoyal  personages  with  perfectly  well  aware  of  that  fact ; 
ingratitude  I  Montemolino,  before  and  I  chuckled*  over  the  notion  of 
entering  the  humble  conveyance,  bamboozling  the  whole  diplomatic 
raised  his  hat  and  made  a  most  body,  and  setting  them  to  work  out 
graceful  bow  to  the  multitude ;  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest.  For 
whereat  they  cheered  so  vociferously  aught  I  could  tell,  the  announce- 
that  be  obviously  meditated  address-  ment  might  have  created  a  sensa- 
ing  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  tion  only  inferior  to  the  news  of 
plaining  in  a  few  sentences  the  the  escape  from  Elba  1" 
nature  of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  *'  Attie — ^you  are  incorrigible  ! 
Spain — an  intention  which  we  ruth-  Even  now  I  can  see  that  you  feel 
lessly  cut  short  by  bundling  him  no  real  contrition  for  having  pro- 
into  the  cab,  where  he  uttered  a  mulgated  a  mischievous  and  most 
prayer  to  San  lago,  and  presently  unjustifiable  deception." 
fell  fast  asleep.  That's  what  I  call  ''  Perhaps,  Sinclair,  in  that  re- 
a  first- rate  hoax,  successful  from  the  spect  I  am  not  worse  than  some  of 
beginning  to  the  end."  my  neighbours.    Galvanism  is  com* 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  it   is  quite  ing  into  fashion  ;  and  if  a  touch  of 

as  good  as  any  of  those  recorded  by  it  can  do  good  'to  individuals  in  a 

Gilbert  Gurney.    But  in  all  this  I  state  of  chronic  torpidity,   it   most 

can  see  nothing  to  rouse  the  anger  likewise    have    a  wholesome   stima- 

of  Mr.  Osborne."                 *  lating  effect   on    the  sluggish   body 

''  Ab,  the  most  foolish  part  of  the  politic.    I  warrant    now    that    the 

story    is    yet     to     come,"    replied  paragraph  in  question  gave  oooupa- 

Faunce.    ''  Our  first  business  was  to  tion  to   some   dozens  of  pens   that 

get  Sam  Morley  home ;    and  then,  otherwise    would     have    been    per- 

the  night  being  still  young,  two  or  fectly  idle." 

three  of  us   went   to  get  a  bit  of  *'  An    ingenious    defence;  I   must 

supper.    You  may  be  sure  we  were  admit,  for    the    propagation  of  ca- 

in  high  glee,  for  the  jest  had  tickled  nards  /     But    tell    your    story    in 

us  extremely,  and  we  amused    our-  your  own  way." 

selves  by  speculating  on  the  rumours  "  Well ;  the  paragraph  being  con- 

which  were  sure  to  be  spread  abroad  cocted,  and  highly   approved  of  b^ 

in  the  course  of  the  next  morning,  my  jovial   friends,   tne   next   consi- 
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deration  was  how  we  were  to  get  it  "  There  can  be  no  doubt/*  said  I,^ 
inserted.  There  it  was  that  my  *'  that  yon  acted  very  foolishly,  At- 
real  blundering  commenced.  I  hap«  tie,  in  pashing  the  joke  so  far ;  still 
pened  to  know  personally  the  enb-  I  think  the  pnnishment  is  too  heavy 
editor  of  our  paper — I  need  not  for  the  offence,  and  I  feel  quite 
mention  his  name — whose  daty  it  convinced  that  Mr.  Osborne  will 
was  to  take  in  late  communications  ;  adopt  that  view  on  a  more  oalm 
and  I  was  stupid  enough  to  go  consideration  of  the  circumstaDoe&" 
personally  to  the  office,  and  put  the  *'  Ah  1  but  yon  don't  know  my 
manuscript  into  bis  hands.  He,  as  uncle  so  well  as  I  do.  He  can  be 
a  matter  of  course,  suspected  no  as  stiff  as  a  poker  when  he  pleases : 
trick,  and  sent  it  to  press.  On  the  and  he  is  one  of  the  old  city  school 
following  morning,  the  Montemo-  who  pique  themselves  on  keeping 
lino  movement  was  ringing  through  their  wprd,  though  that  word  may 
the  town ;  and  the  evening  papers,  have  been  rashly  spoken.  My  beat 
alluding  to  the  circumstance,  were  hope  is,  that  he  may  discover,  as  he 
pleased  to  express  grave  doubts  as  is  pretty  sure  to  do,  that  in  punish- 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  statement,  ing  me  he  is  inflicting  unmerited 
though  they  were  compelled  to  ad-  pain  on  Janey  ;  for  I  know  that  the 
mit  that  there  was  a  general  rumour  dear  girl  loves  me  too  well  to  be  as 
to  the  effect  that  Don  Carlos  had  biythe  and  merry  as  is  her  wont,  so 
been  seen  in  London  and  its  envi-  long  as  her  good-for-nothing  cousin 
rons.  My  error  lay  in  making  the  is  in  disgrace.  And  it*s  very  hard 
account  too  authoritative  and  spe-  that  my  sins  should  be  visited  with 
cial  ;  whereas,  had  •!  merely  rested  so  much  severity  I  If  uncle  Osborne 
it  upon  rumour,  I  would  have  been  could  be  brought  to  .consider  the 
safe  enough.  Uncle  Osborne,  who  matter  dispassionately,  he  must  see 
is  watchful  as  a  dragon  for  the  in-  that  no  good  purpose  can  be  served 
terests  of  his  paper,  saw  that  ob-  by  these  provoKJng  delays  and 
noxious  paragraph,  and  iramedi-  arbitrary  restrictions.  If  I  had 
ately  instituted  inquiry.  Of  course,  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  villa  as 
the  authorship  was  traced  to  me.  before,  I  never  should  have  been 
If  I  had  been  a  thief  arraigned  at  the  landed  in  this  scrape  ;  and,  after 
Old  Bailey,  the  procedure  could  all,  there  was  no  great  harm  in  it. 
not  have  been  more  formal.  Ilav-  Do,  Sinclair,  I  beseech  you,  see  my 
ing  admitted  my  responsibility,  I  uncle,  and  if  possible  persuade  him 
was  asked  to  give  up  my  authority;  to  have  done  with  this  nonsense, 
which  question,  as  you  must  see,  and  let  the  marriage  take  place  as 
left  me  no  alternative,  as  a  man  of  soon  as  may  be.  I  know  that  he 
honour.  I  therefore  confessed  to  has  a  high  regard  for  you  ;  and  I 
the  hoax,  and  threw  myself  upon  really  think  you  are  bound  to  do 
the  mercy  of  the  court.  My  uncle,  me  this  service,  for  you  have  been 
as  you  know,  is  by  no  means  de-  so  often  exhibited  to  me  as  a  model 
void  of  humour,  but  I  could  not  of  propriety,  that  I  had,  according 
persuade  him  to  regard  this  little  to  the  usage  of  the  world,  a  fair 
escapade  of  mine  as  an  irresistible  right  to  det^t  you  T' 
impulse  of  genius,  and  I  received  '*  I  thank  you  for  your  abstin- 
such  a  wigging  as  sorely  tried  my  ence  1"  said  I.  "  But  you  never 
temper.  The  upshot  was,  that,  in  could  have  done  anything  to  make 
spite  of  my  most  abject  apologies,  me  cease  from  liking  you,  Attie. 
he  fell  back  upon  the  precedent  Well,  you  coaxing  young  scape- 
established  by  his  favourite  Laban,  grace,  I'll  do  for  you  what  I  can ; 
and  sentenced  me  to  six  months'  but  you  must  give  me  power  poten- 
additional  celibacy.  I  was  i'ain  to  tial  to  promise  anything  in  the  way 
acquiesce  in  his  term?,  for  at  first  of  reformation  in  your  name,  and 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  you  must  pledge  me  your  word  to 
to  have  done  with  me  altogether."  perform  it." 
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"  Signior   BassaDio/',,  began  Attie, .  pressed     with    more    terseness    and 

**hear  me.     If  I  do  not  pot  on  a  propriety  I      Tell    him,    I    beseech 

sober  habit,  talk  with  respect,  and  you,    that     his     penitent     nephew, 

swear  but  now  and  then "  Arthur     Faunce,    having     seriously 

''  Nay,"    said    I ;     "  don't    come  meditated    on    his    former    backslid- 

Gratiano  over  me,  else  I  shall  retort  iogs,    and    more    particularly    upon 

on  you   with  Sbylock's  quip, — *  Be-  the  late  atrocious  hoax  into  partici- 

pair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  pation  in  which  he  was  betrayed — 

fall  to  cureless  ruin.'     I  have  good  a  hoax  so  serious  that,  if  successful, 

Lope  that  Mr.  Osborne  will  relent;  it    might   have    awakened    war    in 

for,  as   you    say  truly  enough,  this  Europe,  and  caused  a  frightful    fall 

suspense    is    very    hard    upon    his  in    the   Three    per    cents— now    ap- 

daughter ;  and,  if  he  insists  on  post-  proaches    him,    overwhelmed    by    a 

poniog  the  event  until  you  are  per-  feeling    of    the    most    profound    re- 

i'ectly    immaculate,    banishing     you   morse " 

all  the  while  from  the  villa,  I  fear  '*  Get    away,"   said  I.      ''I  shall 

he  i^ill  be  treading  in  the  footsteps  simply  tell  him  that,  in  my  opinion 

rather  of  Jephthah  than  of  Laban."  the  only  conceivable  plan  for  keep- 

"  0  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  ing  you  out  of  mischief  is  to  get  you 

honour  thee  1"    cried    Attie.     **  My  married  as  soon  as  possible." 
own    sentiments    exactly — only    ex- 
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I'lf     VERY     POND     OP     WATER. 
A   NEW   TEMPERANCE   SONG. 

(Adapted  from  the  Piatt  Deutsch.) 

'Apiarov  fihf  iSup, 

Tm  very  fond  of  water, 

I  drink  it  noon  and  night : 
Not  Rechab's  son  or  daaghter 

Had  therein  more  delight. 

I  breakfast  on  it  daily ; 

And  nectar  it  doth  seem, 
When  once  I've  mixed  it  gaily 

With  sugar  and  with  cream.  • 

Bat  I  forgot  to  mention 

That  in  it  first  I  see, 
/nfnsed  with  some  attention, 

Good  Mocha  or  Bohea. 

Chorus — I'm  very  fond  of  water, 

I  drink  it  noon  and  night : 

No  mother's  son  or  daughter 

Hath  therein  more  delight. 

At  lancheon  too  I  drink  it, 

And  strength  it  seems  to  bring  : 
When  really  good,  I  think  it 

A  liqaor  for  a  king. 
But  I  forgot  to  mention — 

Tis  best  to  be  sincere — 
I  use  an  old  invention 

That  makes  it  into  Beer. 

Cfiorus—'Vm  very  fond  of  water,  &c. 

I  drink  it,  too,  at  dinner ; 

I  quafif  it  full  and  free, 
And  find,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 

It  does  not  disagree. 
But  I  forgot  to  mention — 

As  thus  I  drink  and  dine, 
To  save  all  apprehension, 

I  join  some  Sherry  wine. 

Chorus — l*m  very  fond  of  water,  &c 

And  then  when  dinner's  over. 

And  business  far  away, 
I  feel  myself  in  clover, 

And  sip  my  eau  sucree 
But  I  forgot  to  mention — 

I  love  to  add  a  smack. 
To  obviate  distension, 

Of  Whisky  or  Cognac. 

Chorus — I'm  very  fond  of  water,  &o. 
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At  last  when  eveniDg  closes, 

With  something  nice  to  eat, 
The  best  of  sleepiog  closes 

In  water  still  I  meet. 
But  I  forgot  to  mention — 

I  think  it  not  a  sin 
To  cheer  the  day's  declension, 

By  pouring  in  the  Gin. 

Chorus — I'm  very  fond  of  water  ; 
It  ever  must  delight 
Eacfi  mother'rt  son  or  daughter — 
When  qualified  aright. 


MEMOIRS   OP   A  TOBY   GENTLEWOMAN. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  covered  that  Rasselas  and  Din- 
now  entering,  or  who  have  already  arbas  were  not  of  common  parent- 
entered,  upon  the  grand •  paternal  age,  united  on  a  single  title-page; 
state,  or  its  coeval  period  of  bache-  but  that  their  connection  was  prio-. 
lor-life,  may  remember  that  in  the  cipally  such  as  an  enterprising  pub- 
days  of  their  early  youth,  when  lisher  had  been  pleased  to  assign  to 
George  III.  was  king,  they  pos-  them  ;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  two 
sessed  a  little  volume,  the  gift,  per-  works  by  two  different  writers.  It  is 
haps,  of  a  venerable  god  -  mother,  no  secret  even  to  the  present  genera- 
or  the  prize  of  successful  industry,  tion  that  Rasselas  is  a  moral  tale, 
or  reward  of  moral  conduct  at  written  by  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
school,  on  the  back  of  which  were  son  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known 
inscribed  the  words  Rasselas  and  4hat  Dinarbaa  was  written  by  Miss 
DiNARBAs.  That  these  two  wor-  Ellis  Cornelia  Knight,  whose  Memoirs 
thies  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  are  now  before  us.* 
associated  together  in  life,  was  long  Whether  any  one  of  those  young 
our  profound  conviction.  We  class-  people,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
ed  them,  in  our  boyish  imagination,  it  was  considered  in  my  younger 
with  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  days  that  these  moral  tales  were 
and  Orestes,  and  other  similar  ex-  written,  ever  made  his  way  through 
emplars  of  antique  friendshsp.  Bat  the  whole  of  Rasselas,  so  as  to 
there  was  such  a  classical  flavour  come  upon  Dinarlas  at  all,  or  to 
about  the  names  —  they  were  alto-  what  extent,  having  accomplished 
gether  so  redolent  of  Lempridre's  that  first  victory,  he  may  have  suc- 
'  Dictionary,  that  it  was  long  before  ceeded  in  overcoming  the  secoira 
we  ventured  to  make  acquaintance  difficulty,  is  more  than,  after  a  con- 
with  any  part  of  the  volume  be-  fesdion  of  our  own  stumblings  at 
yond  the  binding  and  the  frontis-  the  first  stage,  we  can  venture  to 
piece,  which  latter,  we  remember  determine.  And  we  may  be  well 
well,  was  rather  of  the  Oriental  content  to  leave  the  inquiry  alone, 
than  of  the  classical  type  ;  but  this  People  do  read  Rasselas  nowa- 
might  have  been  the  taste  of  the  days  in  mature  age,  we  believe  . 
artist  Driven,  however,  at  last,  to  some  as  a  pleasure,  more  as  a  duty' 
closer  investigation  by  9  long  con-  But  Dinarhas  has  slipped  ont  Of 
tinuance    of  wet    weather,    we   dis-  its    honourable    companionship,  and 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Lady-  Companion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte;  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals  and  Anecdbte-Books,  2  vols.  W.  H. 
AUen  &  Ck).     1861. 
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except  in  old  worn  copies,  is  not  came  '^  Lady  -  Companion "  to  the 
to  be  foand  sapplementinff  the  Princees  Charlotte.  When  the  Prin- 
Johnsoniap  classic.  Miss  Knight  cees  ran  away  to  her  mother's  house, 
outlived  her  reputation  as  an  an-  Miss  Knight  was  involved  in  \h^ 
thoress.  Bat  she  did  not  oatliVe  common  disgrace  which  overtook 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  all  the  hoasehold,  and  was  dis- 
hy a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  missed.  From  that  time  she  flitted 
inclading  kings  and  princes,  and  about  from  place  to  place,  taking 
the  honourable  of  the  earth  of  all  up  her  residence  first  in  one  Earo- 
ranks  aud  degrees.  Few  people  pean  capital,  then  in  another ;  pay- 
have  had  so  extensive  an  acquaint-  mg  visits  to  her  friends,  and  always 
ance  as  Miss  Knight ;  and  when  we  being  in  intimate  relations  with 
say  that  her  reminiscences  extend  the  first  people  of  the  cities  she 
over  a  Hue  of  European  worthies,  frequented.  And  so  she  went  on 
begioniog  with  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1887, 
endiog  with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  no  seeing  a  great  unmber  of  distin- 
one  will  question  that  the  most  attrac-  guished  persons,  and  jotting  down 
tive  book  which  such  a  person  can  in  her  journals  and  anecdote-books 
write,  is  a  plain  record  of  her  personal  something  or  other  that  she  had 
experiences.  learnt  about  them,  nntiL  she  paaaed 
And  such  a  record  we  have  now  her  eightieth  year,  when,  with  vefj 
before  us,  in  the  shape  of  an  an-  little  warning,  she  gently  pMsed 
finished  autobiography,  supplement-  away  from  the  scene,  leaving  he- 
ed by  the  writer's  journals  from  hind  her  a  boxfal  of  papers,  from 
which  the  memoir  was  compiled,  which  the  volumes  before  oi  are 
It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  any  person  compiled. 

of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  average  If  such  opportunities  as  these 
social  opportunities,  writing  down  had  been  tamed  to  good  literary 
his  experiences  from  day  to  day,  account,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
can  hardly  fail  to  make,  without  works  ever  published  might  have 
meaning  it,  an  interesting  book.,  been  the  result.  Bat  Miss  Knight 
But  Miss  Knight's  intelligence  was  had  more  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
not  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  gentlewoman  than  the  tact  of  the 
her  opportunities  were  unques-  litterateur.  Though  it  woald  ap- 
tionably  great.  It  may  be  briefly  pear  that  her  autobiography  had 
stated  what  they  were.  In  her  been  written  for  publication,  it  is 
early  youth  she  was  noticed  by  not  seasoned  as  Madame  d'Arblay 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Key-  or  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  would 
nolds,  and  other  members  of  the  have  seasoned  it  It  is  a  plain  re- 
same  literary  circle.  .When  she  was  cital  of  fact,  modestly  and  QDam- 
about  eighteen,  she  went  abroad  bitiously  written,  with  a  Yiew 
with  her  mother,  and  resided  prin-  rather  to  the  information  than  the 
cipally  at  Naples  and  Eome,  mix-  excitement  of  the  reader.  It  is  in- 
ing  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  teresting  principally  by  reason  of 
chief  people  of  those  cities.  In  1798  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  par- 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Nel-  pose  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  nnmia* 
son  at  Naples,  and  in  the  follow-  takable  fidelity  of  the  narratiTe. 
iog  year  accompanied  him  and  the  It  is  impossible  to  dbabt,  much 
Hamiltons  to  England.  In  1806  more  to  disbelieve,  the  writer.  If 
she  became  a  member  of  Qaeen  the  lady's  character  were  not  an 
Charlotte's  family,  and  resided  at  ample  guarantee  for  the  trath  of  her 
Windsor,  attached  *to  the  Coart,  for  book,  its  style  woald  be  a  enffioient 
six  or  seven  years.    She  then,  at  the  voucher. 

request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  trans-       Cornelia  Knight  was  but  a  child 

ferred    herself   to   the  establishment  when    her    intercoarse    with    oele- 

which  he  had  formed  for  his  daugh-  brated     persons    commenced  ;    bat, 

'er  at  Warwick  House,  and  thus  be-  verging  close  npon  octogenarianism, 
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beiDff  delighted   with    the  conver-  ,    .     .^  ,  , . 

sation  of  Mr!  Burke,  amused  by  the  *?  J^siify,  or  at  least  excuse  his  supe- 

buffoonery    of    Goldsmith,    and    dis-  ^^^'•'  ^^P^^^.  ^^^^  ub  ortunately,  there 

gusted  with    the    eatirici^l    madness  was  no  makiog  the  sailors  do  their  duty 

o"  exyll'uuf\c      11  without  usiDg  stroug  language,  and  that 

Of    manner    of    Baretti."     "  Of    all  his  Majesty's  service  required  it.    'Then, 

these  personag^,      she  says  a  little  p^ay,  gj^^.  answered  Johnson.  '  tell  Mr. 

farther  on,  "  the  one  whom  I  liked  ^^at  I  beseech  him  not  to  use  one 

best  was  Mr.  Burke,  perhaps  becaupe  oath  more  than  is  absolutely  required  for 

he    condescended     to     notice    me.*'  the  service  of  his  Majesty.' " 
Qotdsmith,     she     says,    was     very 

good  -  natured  ;  his  behaviour  easy  The  late  Mr.  Oroker  would  have 
and  natural,  removed  from  vulgar-  given  a  good  deal  for  this  story, 
ity  no  less  than  from  affectation,  coming  from  so  authentic  a  source. 
"  His  buffoonery  was  a  sort  of  That  very  diligent  editor  appears 
childish  playfulness."  Of  the  mix-  to  have  had  a  notion  that  Johnson 
ture  of  vanity  and  simplicity,  which  visited  a  man-of  war  off  Plymouth, 
was  one  of  his  most  peculiar  char-  and  that  he  was  much  disgusted  by 
acteristics,  Miss  Knight  gives  an  the  bad  language  he  beard.  But 
amusing  proof,  which  we  believe  here  we  have  the  story  in  proper 
has  escaped  the  biographers.  On  a  shape,  from  the  daughter  of  the 
certain  occasion,  being  told  that  he  man  whose  ship  the  great  moralist 
must  wear  a.  silk  coat,  he  purchased  visited,  and  very  characteristic  it  is. 
one  secondhand,  which  had  be-  It  may  be  added,  that  when  Miss 
longed  to  a  nobleman,  and  wore  it  Knight  first  went  abroad,  Dr.  John- 
in  public,  not  perceiving  that  there  son  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  ex- 
was  clearly  marked  on  the  breast  hort^  her  not  to  become  a  Boman 
the  place  where  the  late  owner's  Catholic,  adding  that,  if  she  extend- 
decoration  had  been  worn.  The  ed  her  belief,  she  might  in  time  be- 
mark  of  the  star  told  plainly  enough  come  a  Turk. 

the    history    of    the    purchase,    and       We    may  pass    over    the    earlier 

Noirs  vanity  was  sorely  vexed.  years  of    Miss    Knight's    residence. 

There    is    a    better    story    than  But    in    the    autobiography,^  and  in 

this,    one  of   Samuel    Johnson,    and  the  extracts  from  the   journals  and 

which,  as    we    may  say  with  toler-  anecdote-books,  there  is  a  good  deal 

able  confidence,  has    not    been  told  of    interesting    information    illustra- 

before.    We  give  it  in  Miss  Knight's  tive  of  the  state  of  society  in  Borne 

own  words  : —  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 

"  He  was  very  curious  to  see  the  man-  with    many  portraits    of    the    most 

ner  of  liviLg  and  the  diecipline  on  board  celebrated   personages  of    the  times, 

a  ship  of  war,  and  when  my  father  was  As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  confine 

appointed  to  the  command  of  th^Rami-  our  notice  to  those  who  are  distin- 

lies,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  to  sail  with  guished  in  the  annals  of    our  own 

thecommandof  a  squadron  for  Gibraltar,  country;    and  we    may    fitly  begin 

at  the  time  when  a  war  with  Spain  was  the  catalogue  with  Horatio  Nelson, 

expected,  Johnson  went  to  Portsmouth,  ^^   Knight  was    at    Naples  when 

and  pa^ed  a  week  on  board  with  my  fa-  ^^^g  ^„ived  of  the  victory   of  the 

ther.    He  inquired  into  every  thing,  made  j^jj       ^^^^    j^^^^       ^^   ^^^  place 

himself  very  agreeable  to  the  oflicers,  and  ,    ,  ,^„„   ,    „^    ^„^  ^p  «»*•««« \i„« 

WBB  much  pleLd  with  his  visit.    .  *»»^  ^^°|   ^^^\  ^°^,  «^  ^^^'«°»«  ^^'l- 

"  When  he  was  convejed  on  shore,  the  «f '   »°^'  ;^^^t  J^^^J    ^«^*^»    f^^^} 

young  officer  whom  my  father  had  sent  after  month,    had    the    eyes  of    the 

to  accompany  him,  asked  if  he  had  any  residents    been    turned    towards  the 

further  commands.      *  Sir,'    sa'd  John-  sea,  in  the  hope  of  catching  sight  of 

son,  'have  the  goodness   to  thank  the  a   white  spot  on    the    horizon   that 

commodore  and  all  the  officers  for  their  mighf  prove  to    them  that  succour 
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was  at  hand.     They  knew  that  an  en-  a  glass  left  to  drink  Kelaon^a  health  ia 

gagement  betvreen  the  two  fleets  was  on  his  arrival" 
immiDent,  bat  tliey  looked  Id  vain  for 

tidings  of  the  resalt.    At  last,  one  *'  The  joy/'  says  Miss  Knight,  *^  was 

morning,     Ubs     Knight    discerned  universal,  and  the  impatience  for  the 

through  her  glass  a  sloop-of-war  in  the  arrival  of  the  victors  daily  increased  a 

oiling,  with  a  blue  ensign  hoisted,  and  intensity.    Two  ships  of  the  line  at 

presently  a  boat  put  off  from  the  beach  length  appeared  in  sight."  These  were 

and  pulled  alongside  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  Culloden  and  the  Alexander,  oom- 

two  British  officers  dropped  down  her  manded  by  Troubridge  and  Ball   The 

side,  and  were  rowed  to  shore.    ''  We  royalty  of  Naples  went  oat  to  meet 

clearly  distinguished,"  she  writes, '*  a  them.     The  English  minister.  Sir  Wil- 

gold  epaulet  on  the  shoulder,  and  this  liam  Hamilton,  and  his  beaatifol  wife, 

was  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  went  out  also,  in  another  barge,  taking 

one  was  the  commander  of  the  sloop.  Miss  Knight  with  them.    "  The  shon 

and  the  other  a  captain  going  home  was  lined  with  spectators,  who  rent  the 

with  despatches.    News  of  a  victory,  air  with  joyous  acclamations,  while  the 

no  doubt.^'     The  two  officers  were  bands  played '  God  Save  the  King '  and 

Hocte  and  Capel  —  afterwards  admi-  '  Rule  Britannia.'  "    The  King  of  Nir 

rals  and  K.  G.  B.'s  —  and  the  news  pies  did  not  go  on  board,  but  sainted 

they  brought  was  that  of   the  vie-  the  British  officers  from  his  barge; 

tory  of   the    Nile.    Never   was   any  and    when    Sir    William     Hamilton 

news  more  welcome  since  the  world  pointed  him  out  to  the  seamen,  stj- 

began.     All  classes  were  roused  to  ing,  ''  Inhere,  lads,  is  the  K«ng  whom 

the    highest    pitch    of     enthusiasm,  yon    have    saved,    with   his    family 

and  the  excitement  everywhere  was  and  his  kingdom/'   Jack   character* 

boundless.        One    scene    in    which  istically  answered,  '^Yery  glad  <tf  it^ 

Miss    Knight    herself    had   a   part,  sir  —  very   glad    of    it  T    not,  pe^ 

may  be   given   here   as   an  illustra-  haps,  without  some  mental  resem- 

tion  of  the  general  joy  with  which  tion    engendered  of  a  belief    as  to 

these  glad  tidings  were  received  : —  his  being  a  "  Mounaeer." 

^^r\^A  n        i  j-  t»-  *              r  *i  ^  ^^^  ^^js  aftcrwards  —  that  k 

"Old  General  di  Tie  ra,  one  of  tho  ^^    22d  September  1798  —  Nel- 

during  the  war  between  Spain  and  Aus-  ^^^J^\    ®'    ^^    reception    id    Hub 

Iris,  lived  in  a  houee  adjoining  our  hotel,  Knights    own    words.     It    is   mte^ 

and  there  was  a  door  of  oommunicatioa  estmg  for  more  reasons  than  one  :— 
between  thom.    lie  had  been  very  at- 

teutivo    to  UP,  and  we  met  excellent  "  Two  or  three  days  later  (September 

society  at  his  table,  for  bo  delighted  in  22),  the  Vanguard,  with  the  flag  of  Sir 

giving    dinner  -  parlief.    We  knew  bis  Horatio  Nelson,  came  in  sight ;  and  this 

anxiety  to  receive  the  earliest  accounts  time  the  concourse  of  barges,  boats,  and 

oi'  the  meeting  of  the  two  fleets,  and  my  spectators,    was    greater    than    befoisi. 

mother  desired  me  to  give  him  the  lirst  The  Vanguard  was  followed  by  two  or 

intelligence.    I  ran  to  the  door,  and  the  three  Ships  of  the  line  which  had  been 

Fervant  who  opoLed  it,  and  to  whom  I  in  the  engagement    It  would  be  im- 

delivered  my  message,  uttered  exclama-  possible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  and 

tioDs  of  py,  which  were  heard  in  the  animated  scene  than  the  Bay  of  Naples 

dining  -  room,   where  the  General  was  then  presented.    Bands  of  musio  played 

entertaining  a  large  party  of  officers,  our  national  airsi      With  *  God  save  the 

The  secretary  was  instantly  sent  to  me,  King '  they  had  long  been  ^miliar,  hot 

and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  and  tell  my  for  the  present  occasion  they  bad  learned 

Ftory.    Never  fcliall  I  forget  the  shouts,  '  Rule  Britannia '  and  *  See  the  oonquer- 

tbo  bursts  of  applause,  the  toasts  drank,  ing  hero  comes.'     No  EDglishman  or 

the  glasses  broken  one  after  another  by  Englishwoman  can  hear  those  airs  with- 
tlie  secretary  in  token  of  exultation,  till  out  emotion  in  a  foreign  land,  howeTer 
the  General,  laughing  heartily,  stopped  trifling  may  be  the  effect  they  prodoot 
him  by  saying  that  he  should  not  have    in  our  own  country ;   but  under  audi 
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circumstances  as  these  they  create  a  Prince's  desertion.  The  Royal  fa- 
powerful  excitement.  mily  were  not  safe  at  Naples,  and  it 

''  We  rowed  out  to  a  considerable  dis-  ^as    necessary,  therefore,  to  convey 

tance,   foUowing    the    king,  who    was  them    to    Palermo.       This    was    an 

anxious  to  greet  his  deliverer,  as  he  did  honour  which  Caraccioli  coveted  for 

not  scruple  to  call  them.    Sir  Horatio  himself,  bat  it  was  conferred  on  the 

Ndson  received  his  majesty  With  reepect,  j,     ^j^   Admiral.     There    are    some 

but   without  embarrassment,  and  con-  ^u*     *       u        •      *i.             i  j* 

ducted  him  over  every  part  ot  the  vessel,  P*P^V'*i!?''K^''r  '\  ^^?    concluding 

with  which  he  seemed  much  pleased,  and  "^^^  of  this  brief  extract  :— 
particularly  so  with  the  kindness  and 

attention  shown  to  the  wounded  seamen,  "  Like  a  dark  cloud  announcing  a  tre- 
of  whom  there  were  several  on  board,  mendous  storm,  the  enemy  kept  gra- 
The  king  afterwards  sat  down  with  us  to  a  dually  approachmg.  A  very  indifferent 
handsome  breakrast,  at  which  I  remark-  understanding  existed  between  the  Aus- 
ed  a  little  bird  hopping  about  on  the  trians  and  Russians  in  those  parts  of  Italy 
table.  This  bird  had  come  on  board  the  where  ihey  were  acting  in  assumed  co- 
Vanguard  the  evening  before  the  action,  operation.  The  populace  of  Naples,  and 
and  had  remained  in  her  ever  since,  manyofthe  higher  orders,  indeed,  stoutly 
The  admiral's  cabin  was  its  chief  resi-  affirmed  that  they  would  never  suffer 
dence,  but  it  was  fed  and  petted  by  all  their  king  and  his  family  to  fall  into  the 
who  came  near  it ;  for  sailors  regard  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  still  it  was 
arrival  of  a  bird  as  the  promise  of  victory,  thoughttmore  prudent  to  make  prepara- 
or  at  least  as  an  excellent  omen.  It  flew  tions  for  departure.  Unfortunately,  there 
away,  I  believe,  soon  after  the  ship  was  no  English  ship  of  war  then  in  the 
reached  Naples.  bay,  except  that  which  bore  the  flag  of 

"  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  break-  Lord  Nelson,  and  a  frigate  with  a  Turkish 
fast  the  Bailli  Caraccioli  made  his  appear-  ambassador  on  board,  attended  by  a  nu- 
ance, and  congratulated  Sir  Horatio  on  merous  suite.  A  Portuguese  squadron, 
his  victory  with  seemingly  genuine  sm-  however,  was  Ijing  there,  and  also  a  fine 
cerity.  That  unfortunate  man,  however,  Neapolitan  man-of-war,  commanded  by 
bad  before  this  conceived  a  jealous  re-  Prinoe  Caraccioli,  and  likewise  another 
sentment  against  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  ship  of  the  line ;  but  it  was  the  opinion 
We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meetiog  of  the  Court  that  although  the  Bailli  him- 
him  at  General  di  Pietra'e,  and  eome  self  was  trustworthy,  the  same  reliance 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Vanguard  could  not  be  placed  in  his  crew.  It  was 
he  told  me  that  in  the  engagement  off  therefore  resolved  that  the  royal  family 
Corsica,  in  which  he,  as  commander  of  should  go  with  Lord  Nelson.  How  far 
a  Neapolitan  frigate,  had  joined  the  these  suspicions  were  well  founded  I  can- 
squadron  under  Admiral  Hotham,  Nel-  not  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
son  had  passed  before  him,  contrary  to  step  hastened  the  desertion  of  Prince 
the  directions  previously  issued.  This  Caraccioli.  We  met  him  about  this  time 
he  thought  very  unfair,  because  British  at  a  dinner-party  at  General  di  Pietra^s, 
officers  had  frequent  opportunities  of  and  I  never  saw  any  man  look  so  utterly 
distinguishing  themselves,  which  was  miserable.  He  scarcely  uttered  a  word, 
not  the  case  with  his  own  service.  He  ate  nothin^r,  and  did  not  even  unfold  his 
was  a  man  of  noble  family,  about  fifty  napkin.  However,  he  took  the  ships  safe 
years  of  age,  a  Bailli  of  the  Order  of  to  Messina,  where  they  were  laid  up  in 
Malta,  and  a  great  favourite  at  Court,  ordinary." 
being  charged  with  the  nautical  educa- 
tion of  Prince  Leopold,  the  king's  second  Miss  Knight  and  her  mother  fol- 
son,  then  nearly  nine  years  old.  After  lowed  the  royal  family  and  the 
the  king  had  taken  his  leave.  Sir  Wil-  British  minister  td  Palermo,  and 
liam  Hamilton  asked  the  Admiral  to  remained  there  when  the  king, 
make  his  house  his  headquarters,  and  -^^^^^^  ^nd  the  HamiUons  retarn- 
accordmgly  bir  Horatio  accompanied  us  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^    re-establish    the 

^°°^®-  authority  of  the  first.    Daring  their 

Oar  readers  will  not  fail  to  note  absence  from  Palermo,  Lady  Knight 

what  is  here  said  abont  Caraccioli.  died  ;    and    Cornelia    took    up    her 

A  second  time  it  was  Nelson's  lot  abode   in    Sir   William    Hamilton's 

to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  Princess  house, 
sails  ;  and  Miss  Knight  ap[)ears  to 

have  been    convinced    that   jealousy  "When  Sir  William   Hamilton   and 

of  Nelsoy  was  the  real  canse  of  the  Lord  Nelson  came  to  take  leave  of  her 
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before  their  departure  for  Naples,  she  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
had  particularly  commended  me  to  their  Euglish  nation  was  at  all  popular.  The 
care,  and,  previous  to  their  embarkation,  people  generally  were  opposed  to  the  war 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  had  with  France,  which  hod  proved  so  nn- 
left  directions  with  Mrs.  Cadogan  that,  favourable  to  them ;  for  althoagh  the 
iu  case  I  should  lose  my  mother  before  troops  were  brave  and  loyal,  they  were 
their  return,  she  was  to  take  me  to  their  not  well  commanded.  We  had  often 
house.  That  lady  came  for  me,  and  I  music^  as  the  best  composers  and  pe^ 
went  with  her  to  our  minister'si,  know-  formers  were  happy  to  be  introduced  to 
ing  that  it  was  my  mother's  wish  that  I  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  I  WM 
should  be  under  his  protection;  and  I  much  pleased  with  Haydn.  He  dined 
must  say  that  there  was  certainly  at  with  us,  and  his  conversation  waa  modest 
that  time  no  impropriety  in  living  under  and  sensible.  He  set  to  moaic  some 
Lady  Hamilton's  roof.  Her  house  was  English  verses,  and,  amongst  otben^ 
the  resort  of  the  best  company  of  all  part  of  an  ode  I  had  composed  after  the 
nations,  and  the  attentions  paid  to  Lord  battle  of  the  Kile,  and  which  was  de- 
Nelson  appeared  perfectly  natural.  He  scriptive  of  the  blowing  up  of  L'Orient:— 
Wmself  always  Bpoke  of  his  wife  with  .  BriUnnla'.  leader  glre.  the  dread  comm»»d: 
the  greatest  anection  and  respect;  and  Obedient  to  his  summons  flames  arise: 
I  remember  that,  shortly  after  the  battle  The  fierce  explosion  rends  the  skies, 
of  the  NUe,  when  my  mother  said  to  And  high  in  air  the  pond'rousmaseta  thrown. 
,.  au  t.  A  u*.  u^  ^  ^' 1  J  i.v  The  dire  concussion  shakes  the  land : 
him  that  no  doubt  he  considered  the  Earth,  air,  and  sea,  united  groan; 

day  of  that  victory  as  the  happiciit  in  The  solid  pyramids  confess  the  Fhock, 

his  life,    he   answered,  '  No  ;  the   hap-  And  their  firm  bases  to  their  centre  rock.* 

piest  was  that  on  which  I  married  Lady  «<  Haydn  accompanied  Lady  Hamilton 

Nelson.'  "  on  the  piano  when  sbe  sang  this  piecs^ 

Tf  ;«  /^r^]«  »;«v>f  f^v  ;«fo«  f^^^  ♦!.;«  a^d  the  effect  was  grand.    He  was  stay- 

*u  .  T  a\^'1        ^"f^^/'^oj"  i^^3  ing  at  that  time  with  Prince  Esterba^. 

that  Lady  llHmiltons  conduct,  dor-  ^^^         i^,^  ^^^,  the  famous  conceit^ 

ing  the  period  of   her  residence  at  gi^^n  by  that  nobleman  at  his  magnifi- 

^aple8     was     altogether     blameless,  cent  palace  in  Hungary.    At  onetime 

and  that  she  was  regarded  as  a  per-  the  prince  had  an  intention  of  giving  up 

son   with   whom   the    most    scrnpul-  these  concerts,  and  told  Haydn  that  the 

0U8  might   live  upon  terms  of  inti-  next  one  would  be  the  last.    It  was  a 

mate    relationship.       A    few    pages  very  fme  one.    Towards  the  conclusion, 

farther    on,    Miss    Knight    sajs    of  Haydn  composed  a  finale  so  melancholy 

her,    that    **  she    made    herself   very  — so  touching,  that  it  drew  tears  from 

useful    in    public  ulfairs  during   the  many  of  the  audience;  aftd  he  had  given 

distressing  circumstances  which  took  <^^^®"  *^®'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pl«ying  the 

place  in  consequence  of   the  French  Hghts  should  be  gradually  extinguished ; 

Hevolulion.     Altogether  she   was  a  ^^^  of  which  made  such  an  impression 

o;r,„«i«,  .«;^*r...o  /xP  -;«v,f  „«-4  «,.,.«« »»  "pon  *"©  ^^^^  ^^  ^^6  prince,  that  he 

singular  «;  xture  of  right  and  wrong,  ^{^^^^oned  his  intention  of  discintinning 

In  April   1800,  Mim  Knight  em-  ^y^^^^  concerts."                                    * 
barked,     with    the    Ham  il  tons,     on 

board   Nelson's  ship,    the    Foudroy-  That  the  intimacy  between  Nelson 

aut,  bound  for    Malta,  touching    at  and  Lady  Hamilton  greatly  increased 

Syracuse.     They  returned  to  Paler-  during  the  time  spent  on  board  the 

mo,   and  thence  sailed   to    Leghorn.  Foudroyant,-  and  on  the  journey  to 

From  that  place  they  proceeded  by  England,  is  well  known.    Miss  Knight 

laud    to    England.    The    account  of  was  no  unconcerned  spectator  of  tfelr 

this   homeward  jonrney  is    interest-  growing    affection  ;    and    when    sl^ 

ing,  as  an  episode  in  Nelson's   life  reached  home  she  felt  herself  in  a  dis> 

whereof   his    biographers    have    not  tressing    position,  and    hardly  knew 

tuken   much  account.    One  passage,  what  to  do.     It  is  right,  however,  to 

at  least,  is  worthy  of  quotation : —  observe,  that  it  appears  to  have  beeo 

"At  Vienna,  whenever  Lord  Nelson  ^^^s  lady's  opinion,  that  they  neither 

appeared  in  public,  a  crowd  wa-j  col-  of  jtliem  foresaw  the  height  to  which 

lected,  and  his  portrait  waa  hun^  up  as  their  imprudence  was  fated  to  reach, 

\  sign  over  many  shops — even  the  milli-  but  almost  nnconscionsly  drifted  into 

•ArggiviDghis  name  to  particular  dresses;  the  sea  of  danger,  which  at  last 
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gulfed  tbem.  Such  commonly  is  tbe  years  is  extremely  slight.  Miss  Knight 
downward  coaree  of  evil.  And  then,  remained  in  England,  mixed  largely  in 
too,  Miss  Knight  says  that  matters  society,  and  attracted  the  attention, 
were  aggravated  by  the  evil  tongues  of  among  others,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a 
English  society,  and  that  Nelson,  when  high  opinion  of  her  understanding,  and 
he  found  Lady  Hamilton's  character  desired  to  see  her  appointed  to  super- 
assailed,  cluDg  to  her  all  the  more  intend  tbe  education  of  the  young 
openly,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Princess  Charlotte.  Her  intimate  ac- 
ber.  We  may  as  well  give  tbe  expla-  quaintance  with  ancient  and  modern 
nation  in  Miss  Knight's  own  words : —  languages,  her  varied  accomplish- 
"  I  dined  one  day  with  Sir  William  and  ?^^°^'  her  rectitude  of  conduct,  and 
LadyHamilton  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Lord  her  agreeable  mannere,  seemed  espe- 
and  Lady  Nelson  were  of  the  party,  and  ^^lly^  to.  qualify  her  for  suoh  a  task. 
tbe  Duko  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta  But  mstead  of  being  attached  to  the 
Murray  came  in  the  evening.  Lord  Nel-  person  of  a  young  princess,  she  was 
son  was  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  attached  to  that  of  an  old  queen. 
theatre  next  day,  but  I  declined  to  go  In  1805  Queen  Charlotte  gave  her 
with  the  the  party.  I  afterwards  heard  that  a  situation  at  Court ;  but  it  does 
Lady  Nelson  fainted  in  the  box.  Most  not  very  clearly  appear  from  these 
of  my  friends  were  very  urgent  with  mo  volumes  what  that  situation  was. 
to  drop  the  acquaintance,  but,  circum-  Whatever  may  have  been  its  precise 
stanced  as  I  had  been,  I  feared  the  charge  designation,  it  brought  her  into 
ofmgratitude  though  grealy  embarrass-  ^^nstant  proximity  t%  the  Queen, 
!l!".i?,^.^^!*^o^°l.°i^^i°A^^^^^^^^^  to  whom    she    read  such  works  as 


irritated,  and  took  it  up  ir  •  u* 

in  an  unfortunate  manner,  by  devoting  ^he  journals  kept  by  Miss  Knight 
himself  more  and  more  to  her,  for  the  at  this  time,  except  when  they  re- 
purpose  of  what  he  called  supporting  her.  cord  the  progress  of  the  poor  old 
Miscliief  was  made  on  all  sides,  till  at  king's  malady,  are  not  of  a  very  in- 
last,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  teresting  character,  and  the  extracts 
mand  of  the  squadron  in  the  Downs,  which  given  are  but  few.  It  was  proba- 
was  to  sail  for  Copenhagen— his  brother  biy  the  dreariest  period  of  Miss 
and  sister-in-law,  with  Sir  William  and  Knight's  life.  And  yet  she  subse- 
Lady  HamQton  being  with  him  at  Deal  q^p^tj  declared  her  belief  that  she 
-he^wrote  to  Lady  Nelson,  givmg  her  g^^  ^^^  unwisely  in  quitting  her 
credit  for  perfectly  moral  conduc ,  but  situation  at  the  Queen's  court  for 
announcmg  his  intention  of  not  livmg  ri  J".  J"  .>  .T.  J;  j  : 
with  her  any  more.  This  was  certainly  another  which,  if  it  had  greater 
not  in  his  thoughts  before  he  returned  charms,  had  greater  dangers  attend- 
to  England,  for  I  remember  his  saying,  a°t  upon  it  too.  It  is  not  only  in  rao- 
while  we  were  at  Leghorn,  that  he  hoped  ney  matters  that  high  interest  is  bad 
Lady  Nelson  and  himself  would  be  much  security:  in  the  respectable  Three- 
with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  per-cents  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Court 
and  that  they  would  all  very  often  dine  Miss  Knight  bad  a  safe  investment, 
together,  and  that,  when  the  latter  couple  and  it  was  not  prudent  to  sell  out 
went  to  their  musical  parties,  he  and  and  speculate  in  such  a  hazardOQB 
Lady  Nelson  would  go  to  bed.  Even  at  lottery  as  that  of  the  Court  of  the 
Hamburg,  just  before  we  embarked,  he  prfnce  of  Wales.  Bat  the  tempta- 
purchased  a  magnificent  lace  trimming  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  The  good  old 
for  a  court  dr^s  for  Lady  Nelson,  and  a  q         ^^  ^^^.^j         less  interest- 

^^^VTv^°^^^'''^''?.^\'^'^f'K-'''T^  iDg     personage     than     her    grand- 

said,  had  been  very  attentive  to  his  wife  *,"»     ja;idvu»5o      ui»u     u^i     (^i»uu 

durine  his  absence "  daughter  ;     and    we    are    not    sur- 

^  prised    that    Miss    Knight   deserted 

We  hear  no  more  of  Lord  Nelson  tbe    former   to    become   Lady-Com- 

and  tbe  fiamiltons  after  this.   Indeed,  panion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

the  record  of  tbe  next  four  or  five       The  Queen  was  much  hurt,  and 
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very  angry;  and  she  never  looked  "to  enter  on  my  new  daties,  was 
with  complacency  npon  the  deserter  to  write  a  reepectfal  letter  to  the 
as^in.  Bat  this  was  hard  npon  Miss  Qaeen,  expressive  of  the  deepest 
Knight,  who  ap^rs  to  have  acted  regret  and  of  the  sincerest  attach- 
in  a  manner  distmgaished  by  loyalty  ment  This  letter  was  never  an- 
and   gratitude   towards'  the  Qaeen.  swered." 

She  admits  that  she  had  grown  very  For  better  or  for  worse,  MkB 
weary  of  the  tediam  and  monotony  Knight  had  now  taken  h^  line, 
of  her  life  at  Windsor.  ''  I  coald  She  was  the  servant  of  the  Prince 
not  find  it  in  my  heart,''  she  said,  Regent.  The  prince  caJled  her  Us 
"to  devote  myself  till  death  to  "dear  chevalier,"  and  for  a  time 
the  Qaeen*s  service,  sacrificing  the  everything  went  well.  The  Prinoesi 
pleasing  .  idea  of  rendering  happy  Charlotte  was  domiciled  at  War- 
the  life  of  a  persecuted  yoang  crea-  wick  Hoose,  which  was  a  sort  of 
tare,  whose  talents  and  dispositions  supplement  or  appendix  to  Carlton 
appeared  to  me  to  be  wortny  of  a  House,  the  Prince's  residence,  and 
better  lot  than  had  as  yet  fallen  to  which,  Miss  Knight  says,  was  then 
her  share.  Perhaps,  also,  my  pride  "miserably  out  of  repair,  and  al- 
had  been  somewhat  hurt  by  the  most  falling  into  ruins.**  Nothhig- 
Qaeen  not  always,  as  I  thought,  of  it  now  remains.  It  was  a  dreary 
feeling  properly  my  situation;  and  sort  of  place,  "perfectly  resembliiw 
I  will  not  say  that  I  had  not  some  a  convent;*'  but  such  as  it  was,  it 
wish  for  a  more  active  and  more  was  ^  a  seat  of  happiness  to  Princess 
important  employment  than  that  Charlotte,  compart  wiUi  the  Lower 
which  I  held  at  Windsor  —  dall,  Lodge  at  Windsor,"  where  she  had 
uninteresting,  and  monotonous —  before  resided,  and  which  was,  in- 
every  year  more  and  more  confined,  deed,  still  to  be  considered  the  cktf- 
and  even,  from  the  kindness  of  the  lieu;  the  idea  of  the  Princess  hav- 
royal  family,  condemned  to  listen  ing  an  establishment  of  her  own  be- 
to  all  their  complaints  and  private  ing  one  which  it  was  not,  at  that  time, 
quarrels.  I  certainly  hoped  to  get  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  encourage, 
honourably  out  of  it,  but  I  did  feel  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
attachment  for  the  Qaeen."  And  treat  the  Princess,  who  was  already 
as  a  proof  of  this,  when  the  formal  a  woman  in  years,  and  still  more  so 
invitation  came  to  her  to  enter  the  in  character,  any  longer  as  a  child. 
Princess's  service,  she  had  declined  She  was  at  the  most  critical  period 
it ;  but  the  Prince  Regent  had  re-  of  her  life — the  very  turning-point, 
newed  his  request,  and  had  at  last  for  good  or  evil,  of  her  career- 
persuaded  her  to  consent,  on  the  and  she  required  most  judidons 
plea  that  her  Majesty  had  with-  treatment  Miss  Knight  describes 
drawn  all  her  objections,  and  was  her  as  a  **a  noble  young  creature,*' 
in  reality  desirous  of  the  arrange-  **  capable  of  becoming  a  blessing  to 
ment  The  fact  is,  that  the  Queen  her  country,  or  the  reverse."*  She 
was  afraid  of  her  son.  She  very  was  *'in  understanding,  penetration, 
much  wished  Miss  Knight  to  re-  and  stature,  a  woman,  desirous  to 
main  in  her  service,  but  she  did  not  acquire  more  knowled^  of  public 
like  to  take  upon  herself  the  respon-  afi&irs  and  general  society,  alive  to 
sibility  of  thwarting  the  Prince's  everything,  and  capable  of  forming 
plans.  She  hoped  that  Miss  Knight  a  judgment  for  herself."  Miss 
would  take  that  responsibility  upon  Knight  gives  an  account  of  a  con- 
herself,  so  as  to  relieve  her  Majesty  versation  which  she  had  with  Lord 
of  all  odium  in  the  transaction.  But  Moira  on  the  subject  of  the  Prin- 
Miss  Knight  was  disposed  to  do  ce&s^s  education.  "  Talents  and  ge- 
anything  but  this,  and  hence  the  nius  must  be  encouraged,"  urged 
Queen's  undying  resentment.  ''  The  the  lady,  "  to  become  useful.  If 
last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  my  endeav6urs  are  made  to  lower  or 
old    lodging,"    says    Miss    Knight,  extinguish  them,  what  most  be  the 
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resalt  ?"  "  I  saw  the  tears,"  adds  added,  what  I  thought  most  important, 
the  narrator,  "  roll  down  the  cheeks  that  so  far  from  ever  wishing  to  control 
of  Lord  Moira,  and  he  said,  *  This  her  inclinations,  he  would  not  even  urge 
is  what .  I  felt  for  her  father ;  he  ^^^  ^  comply  with  any  proposals  by  re- 
was  everything  that  was  amiable,  ^mmendatory  means.  He  said  he  was 
and  still  I  cannot  help  loving  him.' "  himself  too  severe  a  sufferer  to  wjsh  any 

The  editor  adds  to  this  m\  note,  ^^'TSth«^1^^^.nm'lt5^^^^^ 

.,  ,1     .,        c  \r      -D^M J  own,  to  Know  the  misery  of  an  m-assorted 

on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Raikes    a  ^^^     .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

tribute  paid  to  the  R^nt  by  the  manyoflhe  princes  of  the  CJontinent  (for 

Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  that  that  a  subject  of  England  she  could  not 

the  Prince  was  the  most  extraordi-  marry),  and  she  might  then  have  her 

nary   medley    of   opposite    qualities,  choice;  that  with  resp^t  to  the  hereditary 

**  with  a  great  preponderance  of  good,"  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  she  seemed  to 

that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  apprehend  being  forced  on  her,  he  would 

Nothing  could  have  more    surely  not  bring  him  to  Frogmore  on  the  Duke 

saved  a  young  Princess,  surrounded  of  York's  birthday,  that  she  might  not 

by  so  many  adverse  influences,  than  think  he  meant  to  recommend  him  (he 

a  good  marriage;  and,  once  recog-  took  occasion,  however,  to  praise  him  sev- 

nised    as    a    woman,  the    considera-  eral  times  during  this  visit);  and  he  ended 

tion    of     this     important    question  by  saying  that  her  happmew  and  her  hon- 

could  not  be  much^longer  deferred,  our  were  the  wishes  nearest  to  his  heart" 
The   hereditary   Prince    of    Orange       Soon  afterwyds  the  ^^oung  Prince 

was  the  first  person  fixed  upon  as  of  Orange  and   the  PnnceM    Char- 

the  future  husband  of  the  presump-  12*^    ^ere    brought    together,    and 

tive  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  ^e  stoong  prejudices  which  she  had 

Of  the  Orange   match   and   of  its  conceived  against  him  seemed  in  a 

rupture   a  full  account  is  given  in  »^f  ^^7  <?>e  overcome,  when  the 

these  volumes,  which  will  doubtless  ^^^!^^l  subject  of  the  residence  in 

be  accepted  as  legitimate  history  in  Holland  came  upon  the  tapis.    We 

supercession   of  aU  others.     If  the  give  Miss  Knights  simple  narrative 

Princess  Charlotte  had  followed  her  jf  the   affair,    prenQismg   only  that 

own    inclinations,    she   would    have  ^^   Princess   had   been   desired   to 

married   the    Duke    of    Gloucester,  a^n?  ^^    Carlton    House,    m   order 

But  the  Regent  set  his  face  stead-  that  she  might  meet  the  Pnnce.    In 

fastly  against  this  match.     Bot  he  V^?  afternoon  she  had  gone  out  for  a 

said,    at   the    same    time,    that   he  drive  with  her  "  lady- companion  "— 
would    never    force   the  inclinations       "  When  we  came  home,  Prmcess  Char- 

of  his  daughter.     Miss  Knight's  ac-  lotte,  contrary  to  custom,  shut  herself  up 

count  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter  inherownroom,andonlycameout  ofit 

is  very  creditable  to  the  Prince  :  —  ^^^^  K^??'''  o?^""  ^"®*  ^^^  ^/  ?<> 

'  means  recherchee.    She  was  dressed  in 

^  The  Prioce  came,  and  to  the  Lower  violet  saUn  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and 
Lodge ;  Princess  Charlotte  was  desirous  looked  pale  and  agitated.  I  sat  up  for 
that  I  should  see  him  first,  and  I  met  her  return,  which  was  about  one  in  the 
him  on  the  stairs.  He  at  first  looked  morning,  and  she  told  me  in  confidence 
displeased,  but  I  entered  into  an  expla-  she  was  engaged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
nation  with  him  on  the  former  griev-  I  could  only  remark  that  she  had  gained 
ances,  and  cleared  up  the  falsehoods.  I  a  great  victory  over  herself.  She  answer- 
heard  what  he  chose  to  say  on  the  pre-  ed, '  No,  you  would  not  say  so  if  you  were 
sent  subject  with  proper  respect,  and  he  to  see  him ;  he  is  by  no  means  as  disa- 
became  very  good-humoured  towards  greeable  as  I  expected.'  She  mentioned 
me ;  but  when  Princess  Charlotte  came  his  having  spoken  very  handsomely  at 
in,  although  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  dinner  of  the  old  liberties  of  HoUand,  and 
and  said  he  would  be  very  calm  and  said  that  in  the  evening  the  Begent  took 
very  affectionate,  he  was  certainly  as  them  both  into  a  room,  where  they  walk- 
bitter  as  possible  on  the  Duke  of  ed  up  and  down  together  for  some  time ; 
Gloucester,  and  not  a  little  so  to  Prin-  after  which  ho  took  her  apart,  and  said, 
cess  Charlotte.  He  positively  refused  *  Well,  it  will  not  do,  I  suppose  V  That 
giving  his  consent  to  this  union,  but  she  answered,  *  I  do  not  say  that.    I  lik& 
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his  manner  Tcry  well,  as  much  as  I  have  him  away,  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 

seen  of  it*    Upon  which  the  Prince  was  to  the  great  City  dixmer  for  which  he 

overcome  with  joy,  and  joined  their  hands  had  stayed,  and  they  parted." 

immediately.    She  told  me  the  Prince  of  When  the  Prince  bad  gone,   the 

Orange  had  praised  the  Fitzroys  very  Princess    Charlotte    unburdened   ba 

much  at  dinner  as  also  Colonel  lleryey  jgft  ^  ^iss  Knight    She  could  not 

Mrs  i  remantlo's  son,  and  had  said  that  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^  ^J^j.      ^  f            ^ 

ho  had  promised  to  ask  for  his  bemg  ^f  ^„^,„  „^„.  •    Sltu^F     qi,«  . j^u* 

made  aide-de-camp  to  the  Regent.  f^^If?  ^t"  i? .        k  i     ^^^f  ■^°***- 

"Next  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  \^^}}^^^  \*J®  P"9<«  ^*^  ^^2*^7?^ 

to  make  his  visit  with  Lord  Bathurst,  kindly  on  the  subject,  and  had  toW  her 

the  Regent  being  busy.    He  shook  hands  ^^^^  ?°e  should  always  have  as  nmny 

with  mo  very  good-humouredly  when  I  English  friends  with  ner  as  she  liked ; 

was  introduced  by  Princess  Charlotte,  but  still  she  felt  an  ayersion  to  the  pro- 

I  thought  him  particularly  plain  and  ject  which  she  could  not  overcome.  Hie 

sickly  in  his  look,  his  figure  very  slender,  Regent  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  her, 

his  manner  rather  hearty  and  boyish,  but  but  the  Princess  was  resolute,  and  the 

not  unpleasant  in  a  young  soldier.    The  result  was  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 

day  after,  the  Tth,  ho  came  with  the  himself  consented  to  the  insertion  of  an 

Regent,  who  left  them  together,  and  sat  article  in  the  marriage-contraot  guaran- 

down  with  me  by  tho  fire  in  the  adjoin-  ^^      ^^^^  gj^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^ 

mg  room  (^-ith  only  a  passage,  at  least,  j  England  against  her  consent  "  No- 

betweenus).    He  told  me  tn  co.;z./enr.  thinglas  noWrequhSUthe  fo™2 

that  tlio  Princess  Charlotte  was  engaged  ""'"S  """  """  "vii-ucu  uu.  u^  iviiuw 

to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  but  that  Msent  of  the  Pnnc6  of  the  Netto- 

he  would  not  have  her  inform  anybody—  '»"«».;    »n<l  '*  y"  BUMOSed  ttat  Uie 

not  Miss  Mercer,  nor  her  uncles— till  ho  marnage  would  certainly  take  ptoo*. 

should  give  her  leave;  that  ho  should  The    Regent,    however,    still   ende*- 

acquuint  the  Queen  and  Princesses  with  Tonred  to  persaade  his  daoKhter  to 

it ;  that  the  marriage  would  not  take  concede  the  point  —  even  alter  the 

place  till  spring,  as  the  young  Prince  formal  consent  of  the  Prince  of  the 

was  now  going  to  join  his  father  for  the  Netherlands  had  been  obtained. 


settlement  of  the  Duch  affaire ;  and  that,  ..  ^^    Regent  came  one  morning,"  says 

as  I  romamed  now  the  fnend  of  Pnncess  ^^  ^^j^^  ..  ^j^  j^^  ^^      ^  g^ 

Charlotte    no  new  arrangements  being  bury;  seemed  greatiy  out  of  humour,  and 

to  be  made  until  the  marnage,  he  desired  .J^^  ^^^  Chilotte  to  relinqUh, 

I  would  give  her  good  advic^  particular-  ^^  ,  „„^  „f  ^^i,j^  ^^  ^^^^  HoiTof 

ly  against  flirtation.    Ho  said  she  should  Orange,  the  insertion  of  the  article.  This 

go  to  Windsor  for  a  week  towards  Christ-  gho  ^pectfaJly  declined.    The  Queen 

mas,  to  bo  confirmed,  and  afterv^•«rd8  to  ^^^  ^j  ^  ^  J^j^    ^^      ^^^  J^  y^ 

take  the  sacrament  with  the  famdy,  and  ^^^\^  ^^^^  „^,»  „„^  ^^  ^„^^ 

he  should  meet  her  there;  but  that  ho  i,oop  petticoats  wei^  not  worn  in  Hrfliid. 

could  not  gtvo  her  any  dance  on  her  Thi^Jicl  a  letter  which  she  received  from 

approachmg  birthday,  as  no  one  wou^d  p^i;^^^^,  Mary  just  before  the  sovereigns 

be  in  town,  and  he  L.mself  was  going  to  ^^^  ,^„t  ^^^^^  E^  ^^       i     ^ 

the  christening  of  the  young  Marquess  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^     g,,^„,^  g^  ^„,  ,^  ^  ^ 

of  Granby  at  Bclvoir  Cxstlc     I  asked  if  i^tg„,i„„  „f  ^^^  p^^^  ^^  ^^  f^^  ^ 

rt  was  his  pleasure  that  I  should  go  to  q          ^^j,    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Wmd«)r  wth  her  Eoyal  Highness,  and  immediately,  threw  her  into  great  alarm, 

ho  emd^' Most  ctrtamly.'  and  induced  her  to  resolve  on  having ai^ 

"  WhUo  we  were  talkmg,  wo  heard  expUmation  with  the  Prmce  of  OralBge. 

Princess  tharlotto  break  forth  into  a  Ho  amused  himselfveiy  well  all  this  tiS^ 

violent  fit  of  sobs  and  hysterical  tears  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^        ^  ^^  q^ 

The  Pnnco  started  up  and  I  foUowed  and  every  where.    At  his  return  fiomta. 

him  to  the  door  of  the  other  room  where  f^  the  explanation  took  place,  and  it 

w^e  found  the  Pnnco  of  Orange  lookmg  fl.,j„i,^  k-  .^...h.M.  ^r  tk..  _.Tls.~.» 

half-frightened,  and  Princess  CharlottI  fin^hfl  by  a  rupture  of  the  marnage. 

in  great  distress.    The  Princo  Eogont  This  is  not  very  explicit;  indeed, 

said,  'What  I  is  he  taking  his  leave?'  the  reader  will  perhaps  think  it  rather 

She  answered,  ■  Not  yet,'  and  was  going  disappointing.    But  as  he  proceeds  Air- 

to  her  own  room ;  but  the  Princo  took  ther  into  the  work,  he  will  find  that 
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there  is  a  sapplementary  narrative  of  ated   this  idea  ;    the  Emperor  said, 

these  transactions,  written   by  Miss  ''  Beally/'  and  then  besoaght  her  to 

Elnight  in  the  third  person,  from  which  nse  all  her  iDflaence  with  the  Princess 

he  may  gather,  that  although  formally  to  induce  her  to  renew  the  engagement, 

the  point  of   residence   in    Holland  Miss  Knight  declined  to  interfere,  and 

had  been  given  np,  no  preparations  the  Emperor,  finding  that   he  could 

.had    been    made     to    provide     the  make  no  impression,  took  his  departure. 

Princess  with  a  residence   in  Eng-  Bat  other  efforts  were  now  to  be 

land.     When  the  young  Prince  re-  made — other  influences  were  to  be  set 

turned    from    Oxford,  then   the   ex-  at  work.    All,  however,  to  no  purpose, 

planation    adverted    to    above    took  In   the  following  passage  from  Miss 

place  it  the  presence  of  Miss  Knight,  Knight^s  autobiography  Prince  Leo- 

who  thought  that  both  of  them  were  pold  makes  his  first  appearance.    But 

of  opinion  that  the  marriage  could  it  is  distinctly  stated  tbat  the  rupture 

not  go  on  ;  *'  that  the  duties  of  the  of  the  Orange  match  was  in  no  degree 

Prince    of    Orange    called    him    to  occasioned  by  any  dawning  partiality 

Holland,    and   the    Princess    Ch|r-  for  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg : — 
lotte's    to  remain   in    England,  and 

that  neither  of  them  chose  to  give  "  About  this  time  the  Bishop  (of  Salis- 

way  ;    that  in   that  respect  the  af-  b^'  ^^o  often  saw  the  Chancellor  and 

fair    stood   nearly  as  at  the  setting  I'Ord  Livoiyool,  and  was  also,  I  believe, 

out  in  December,  and  that  no  pre-  r?L°^f      Va   ^^^f^^^^^^P'^^f/ 

parations  were  made  for  a  residence   ^^^3^^^^  p\°^,  1^^P'«^^   ^^°J'  ^^°^^  ^ 

r     -ci     ,     J  »      mL.„„    ^ ^A     Ur.^     Pnncess  Charlotte  m  a  private  conversa- 

m    England."     They    agreed,   how-   ^.      ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^     j;     ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

ever,  to  thmk  over  the  matter  ;  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  subject,  that  unless  Princess 
havmg  thought  over  it,  a  corre-  charlotte  would  write  a  submissive  letter 
epondence  took  place,  by  which  the  to  her  father,  and  hold  out  a  hope  that 
marriage  was  broken  off ;  *  but  in  a  few  months  she  might  be  induced  to 
still  efforts  were  made  to  renew  give  her  hand  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  engagement.  The  Emperor  of  arrangements  would  be  made  by  no 
Russia  (Alexander),  who  was  then  means  agreeable  to  her  inclinations. 
in  England,  tried  hard.  He  even  Her  Royal  Highness  wrote  to  the  Re- 
took the  Prince  to  Warwick  House,  ge^t  a  moat  submissive  and  affectionate 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  1©^^^,  but  held  out  no  hope  of  renewmg 
Princess  Charlotte  to  see  him.     **  A  ^^^.^j;??^^  ^[  mamago 

newspaper,"  says  Miss  Knight,  May  o.i^^f"?  f"®  wT'°ii''"^?*"'^^^'^^!  • 

^«    4U«  ♦'ui«  ^  TT«   „«„f   „«  \r.  ii  9th  of  July.     i;Vo  heard  various  reports 

on   the  table.      He   went  up    to  it,  ^^  ^^^  intentions  of  the  Regent :  it  was 

and,  pointing    to  the  name  of   Mr.  gaid  that  I  and  the  servants  were  to  be 

Whitbread,.  he  said  she  was  giving  dismissed,  and  that  an  apartment  was 

up  an  excellent  marriage,  one  essen-  being  fitted  up  for  Princess  Charlotte  at 

tial  to  the  interests  of  her  country,  Carlton  House.   Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 

and    all    to    be    praised    by  *  a   Mr.  Coburg,  a  handsome  young  man,  a  gene- 

Whitbread.' "     Miss   Knight  repudi-  ral  in  the  Russian  service,  a  brother-in- 

*  In  a  memorandum  written  some  years  later,  Miss  Knight  says  :  "  I  forgot  to 
mention  in  my  journal  of  1814,  when  I  perceived  that  the  marriage  treaty  must  be 
broken  of^  if  some  assurance  were  not  given  of  an  establishment  in  England,  I  re- 
quested to  see  Lord  Liverpool,  that  I  might  tell  him  my  apprehensions,  and  beg 
that  something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  mischief.  He  came,  and  asked  only 
for  Princess  Charlotte  ;  but  when  I  heard  he  was  in  the  library,  I  asked  her  per- 
mission to  go  down  and  speak  to  him  first,  which  she  granted.  I  went  and  told 
him  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say ;  but  he  made  no  decisive  answer,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  go  up  stairs.  When  Princess  Charlotte  entered  upon  the  subject,  all  she 
could  get  from  him  was  that^some  arrangement  might  be  made ;  .  .  .  and  he  at 
last  said  that  he  would  try  and  obtain  permission  from  the  Regent  that  she  might 
retain  Warwick  House  for  some  tim^after  her  marriage."  This  offended  the  Prince 
of  Orange  even  more  than  the  Princess  Charlotte.  "Did  Lord  Liverpool  think," 
he  asked;  *'  that  he  would  live  m  such  an  ugly  place  ?" 
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law  to  tho  Grand-Dukc  Constantine,  and  bad  been  wronght  upon  by  evil  advis- 

a  great  favourito  with  the  Emperor  of  ers,  and  that  Mi88.KDight  was  the  chief 

Russia,  told  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone  culprit    He  came,  therefore,  to  the  les- 

many  of  these  particulars.    He  had  been  olution  of  dismiasiDg  her  entire  hoiue- 

once  at  Warwick  House,  the  Duchess  of  hold.    The  Dacheae  of  Leeds  had  al- 

Leeds  and  myself  being  present    Miss  ^eady  resigned,  so  that  she  was  oat  of 

Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  was  mtimately  ^^e  irapa    The  chief  victim  was  the 

acquamtcd  with  him,  came  in  while  he  .,  ,       Chevalier  "as  she  was  to^te  dS 
was  there.    He  paid  many  compliments      aear  i^neva^ier,    as snewas to  De dis- 

U>  Princess  Charlotte,  wlk)  was  by  no  ™^^^?°  t^?  spot    The  annonnce- 

means  partial  to  him,  and  only  received  ment  of  this  intention  filled  the  ^ncess 

him  with  civility.    However,  Miss  Mer-  ^ith  grief  and  dismay.    The  afflicting 

cer  evidently  wished  to  recommend  him,  intelligence  was  communicated  to  her 

and  when  we  drove  in  the  Park,  he  by  the  Prince  himself.    The  interview 

would  ride  near  the  carriage,  and  endea-  was  a  long  one.    **  At  the  end  of  it>" 

your  to  be  noticed.    There  were  reasons  says  Miss  Knight, "  she  came  out  in  the 

why  this  matter  was  by  to  means  agree-  greatest  agony,  saying  that  she  had  but 

able  to  Princess  Chariotte.     However,  o^e  instant  to  speak  to  me,  for  that  the 

he  certainly  made  proposals  to  the  Re-  Priuce  asked  for  me.     I  followed  her 

gent,  and,  though  rejected,  found  means  jnto  her  dressmg-room,  where  she  told 

to  pet  into  his  favour.     In  the  mean-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^.^3  ^^^j^  poflgeasion  of 

while,  it  was  reported  that  he  was  fre-  ..     .  .  .1^  .  j       ,    ,,  f.     ga--«j4- 

quently  at  Warwick  Hpuae.  aBd  had  even  '^^^^^^  ^^^  Sat  d,|^S 

taken  tea  with  us,  which  not  one  of  the  .  ^       z,  "^""*"»««^  >  •^•'  d«c  ww  •« 

princes  had  done,  except  Prince  Radzivil,  ^  confined  at  Carlton  House  for  five 

whom  we  invited  to  sing  and  accompany  oaJSt  ^^  ^^^^  ^J^  was  to  be  taken 

himself  on  the  guitar.    Wo  heard  that  «>  Cranboume  Lodge,  in  the  nudst  of 

Lady  Ilchcster  and  Lady  Rosslvn  were  Windsor  Forest,  where  she  was  to  see 

talked  of  as  being  about  Princess  Char-  no  one  but  the  Queen  once  a-week, 

lottc,  and  I  had  bints  from  some  of  my  and   that,  if  she  did  not  go  imme- 

friends,   particularly  from  Lady  Rollo,  diately,  the  Prince  would    sleep   at 

that  a  change  was  about  to  take  place.  Warwick  House,  as  well  as  all  tfcwB 

"  However,  tho  letter  of  tho  9th  ro-  ladies.      I  begged   h^  to  be  cahn, 

maincd  unanswered  till  tho  11th,   on  ^nd     advised     her    to    go    over    as 

which  day  the  Bishop  was  detained  al-  ^^^^     ^     possible,     assurinir     her 

raostthe  whole  moniing  at  Carlton  House,  ^^^^  j^er   friends    would    not    forget 

and  at  five  Pnncess  Charlotte  and  I  were  ^  gj^     ^  „         j^      ^       ^  ^ 

ordered  to  go  over.   Her  Royal  Highness  -    ""^  »^"  ""   «ci  ^ura  »m   !«« 

was  too  ill  to  obey;  but  I  went;  and  f,«^f^<i  agitation,  exdaimmg,    God 

found  the  Regent  very  cold,  very  bitter,  Almighty   grant    me   patience  1       I 

and  very  silent.    I,  however,  took  the  wished  to  Stay  and  comfort  hw,  but 

opportunity  of  contradicting  any  false  she  urged  me  to  go  to-  the  Pnnce 

reports  he  might  have  heard  relative  to  for    fear    of     greater    displeasure." 

iho  Princo  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  he  an-  Miss     Knight     then    went    to    the 

swered  that  this  Prince  was  a  most  lion-  Prince,  who  apologised  with   fri^d 

curable  young  man,  and  had  written  him  politeness  for  putting  a  lady  to  in- 

a  letter  which  perfectly  justified  himself,  convenience,    but    said    that    he    re- 

and  said  that  he  was  invited  by  Princess  qaircd  her  room  in  Warwick  House 

Charlotte;  but  that  it  was  Prince  Angus-  foj  one  of  the  ladies  who  were  to 

tus  of  Prussia,  and  not  he,  who  was  in  guppiant  her.     Miss  Knight  repUed 

the  habit  of  gomg  to  Warwick  House."  ^j^g  ^^^  ^.g^jty^  ^^ifit  she  was  the 

This  alleged  reception  of  Prince  Au-  daughter    of   an   officer,    who    had 

gustos  of  Prussia  was  altogether  a  fa-  served    his   King    and    country   for 

ble,  and  the  Princess  indignantly  re-  fifty  years,  and  sacrificed  health  and 

pelled  the  accusation.    But  matters  fortune  to  the   public  service,   and 

had  obviously  now  worked  themselves  that  it  was  hard,  indeed,  if  she  could 

into  an  exceedingly  bad  state.    The  not  put  up  with  a  littie  temporary 

Princess  was  deeply  hurt,  and  her  fa-  inoonvenience ;    but   that   really   in 

ther  was  vehemently  angry.    His  be-  her   case   there  would   be   little  or 

lief  was  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  none,    as     her    friends,    Lord    and 
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Lady  EoUe,  ^'  who  seemed  to  know  If  any  one  has,  up  to  this  time,  en- 
much  more  of  the  basiness  than  tertained  any  doubt  with  respect  (o 
she  did/'  had  with  prophetic  care  Miss  Knight's  conduct,  it  will,  we 
offered  her  the  use  of  their  house  are  sure,  be  removed  by  the  per- 
for  a  fortnight.  She  then  made  usal  of  the  admirable  letter  which, 
a  low  curtsy  and  left  the  room,  after  her  dismissal,  she  addressed  to 
What    was    her     astonishment,    on  the  Prince. 

returning  to  Princess  Gharlotte^s  The  historical  interest  of  Miss 
apartments,  to  find  that  the  young  lady  Knight's  Memoirs  necessarily  dimin- 
had  run  away.  ishes  after  the  account  of  her  dis- 
The  Princess  had  gone  to  her  missal  from  Court.  Of  what  fol- 
mother.  The  story  of  her  flight  lowed,  so  far  as  related  to  the  sub- 
has  been  told  by  more  than  one  sequent  history  of  the  Princess 
writer,  and  there  is  no  need  that  Charlotte,  her  principal  information 
we  should  tell  it  again.  Miss  was  derived  from  hearsay,  or  from 
Knight's  connection  with  the  Court  an  occasional  letter  from  the  Prin- 
(saving  the  fact  of  a  pension  which  cess  hersel£  When  the  marriage 
was  settled  upon  herj  was  now  at  an  with  Prince  Leopold  took  place, 
end  ;  but  the  Princess  Charlotte  Miss  Knight  went  abroad ;  but  re- 
clung  to  her  with  affectionate  ten-  turning  afterwards  to  England,  she 
acity  to  the  very  end  of  her  short  saw  the  young  couple  once  or  twice 
life.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  au-  together,  but  there  appears  to  have 
tobiographer  that  affairs  would  have  been  little  or  no  renewal  of  inti- 
turned  out  much  less  unpropitiously  macy.  Some  years  after  the  Prin- 
if  the  Princess  had  lived  under  her  cess's  death,  which  occurred  when 
father's  roof,  in  Carlton  House.  ''  It  the  autobiographer  was  at  Rome  in 
would  have  been  a  great  blessing,"  1817,  Miss  Knight  was  invited  by 
she  wrote  to  a  friend,  **if  we  had  Prince  Leopold  to  Claremont,  and 
been  living  at  Carlton  House  for  the  there  she  met  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
last  year  and  a  half.  I  wished  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  our  pre- 
nothing  so  much  as  that  the  Re-  sent  beloved  sovereign.  The  jour- 
gent  and  his  daughter  should  be  nal  entrance  is  brief,  but  interest- 
much  together,  which,  alas  1  was  not  ing  : — "  The  little  Princess  Victoria 
the  cafe,  for  his  health  or  business  is  very  like  our  royal  family,  and 
prevented  his  coming  to  Warwick  very  handsome.  X  was  much  over- 
House,  where  he  was  only  four  times  powered  at  coming  to  this  place, 
since  the  10th  of  December  1813  "  the  poor  old  servants  so  glad  to  see 
(this  was  written  in  August  1814),  me.  I  walked  in  the  park  with  the 
*^and  Princess  Charlotte  was  only  Baroness  de  Spinette,  the  Duchess 
sent  for  when  the  Queen  and  Prin-  of  Kent's  lady,  and  wished  to  see 
cesses  v^ere  in  town ;  besides,  no-  the  cottage  begun  by  Princess  Char- 
thing  was  communicated  to  her  lotte,  and  which  has  been  converted 
until  it  was  settled.  In  that  it  was  into  a  monument  to  her  memory ; 
not  like  one  family.  I  know  she  but  the  good  lady  thought  it  would 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  afflict  me."  This  was  in  1825.  At 
have  been  on  more  intimate  terms  the  end  of  the  year.  Miss  Knight 
with  her  father;  and  he  always  went  again  to  Paris,  and  renewed 
assured  me  of  his  affection  for  her.  her  acquaintance  with  the  royal 
It  seemed  as  if  some  malignant  family  of  France.  She  was  always 
power  kept  them  asunder,  when  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Bourbons, 
their  real  happiness  and  interest  and  **  Monsieur,"  afterwards  Charles 
demanded  their  having  confidence  X.,  had  much*  respect  and  esteem  for 
in  each   other."     All   this   is  very  her. 

sensible,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of       The   Revolution   of  1830   was   a 

its  truth.     Miss  Knight  adds   that  heavy   blow   to  her.     She   was   in 

she    does    not   blame   the   Regent  Switzerland  at  the  time,  but  passed 

No  one,  we  suspect,  will  blame  her,  Uirough  France   in   August,  briefly 
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recording  her  impression  that  there  n^etos  dI  brave,  ni  g^n^reux ;'  and,  iom- 

was  no  sort  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  i"g  his  back  on  him,  left  the  room.    The 

of  the  Orleans  family.     "  Certain  it  I^^ke  from  that  time  overwhelmed  IL 

is,"  she  adds,   **  that  the  prosperity  de  B.  with  civilities  and  flatteries, 

of  France  was  great  and  yearly  in-  '*  A  stranger  happenimg  to  be  in  Paris 

creasing,  and   now  all    has   become  eoon  after  the  Re voluUon  of  July  1830, 

precarious,  thanks  to  designing  am-  ^^    l^^^    l^/w-^'^r'?  ^^'JT^^' 

Ku;/^«     ^Ja     iVf««,/v«fl    ;™««i«       T  sweeper,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 

bition    and    infamous    journals.      I  the  King  of  the  French.    The  other  re- 

anj  sick  of  the  subject,  and  what  I  pUed  in  the  negative.    » Would  you  like 

did  not  write  while  in  the  country  ^o  see  him?'    continued  the  chimney- 

from  prudence,  I  now  avoid  writing  sweeper.    '  Only  give  me  a  piece  of  five 

from  disgust."     At  the  end  of  the  francs  and  you  shall  see  him.'     The 

year    she    writes,    "  This    miserable  stranger  agreed  to  do  so,  and  they  went 

year  is  almost  at  its  close.     On  the  away  together  to  the  Palais  Hoyal.    As 

26th  of  June  died  Greo.  IV.     On  the  soon  as  they  were  in  sight  of  the  b^oony 

29th    of   July   Charles    X.   lost    his  the    boy   began    to   call   out,    *  Louis 

throne — the     Dauphin    as    well    as  Philippe  1  Louis  Philippe!'  in  which  cry 

himself   renouncing  all    right  to   it.  he  was  joined  by  the  rabble  near  him. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  crowned  ^he  King  of  the  French  came  out  to 

by    four    marshals  in  a  very  small  "^»^®  ^^  obeisance,  and  the  gentleman 

assembly   of  the   representatives    of  favo  a  five-franc  piece  to  the  sweeper. 

the   nation,   and   no  religious   cere-  "^T;  ^'^  l^°  ^^'    "^  ^"^  ^""^^  * 

*  ..       ..            ^- r-     I'  mmd  to  hear  him  smg,  only  pronuse  me 

mony,  no    etiquette,  no    distinctions  ^^^  more,  and  you  shaU  be  satisfied." 

allowed.     Popular  tunaults  in  France  The  stranger  assented,  and  his  majeeby, 

and  England.     Ihe  kmg  and  Queen  ^t  the  command  of  the  mob,  joined  in 

of  England  deterred   from  dining  m  the  Marseillaise  Hymn^  with  all  the  ap- 

the  city.    .    .    .    The  Duke  of  Wei-  propriato  grimaces, 

lington  obliged  to  resign.     The  re-  <'At  the  time  when  Louis  Philippe 

volt    of    Belgium;    disturbances    in  was  shaking  hands  with  everybody  in  the 

many  parts  of  Q^rmany,"  &c.  &c. —  street,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  a  man, 

to  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  dis-  who  said,   *Stop  a  little.'      Thrusting 

asters,     which     distinguished      that  l^o^h  hands  in  the  mud,  he  offered  them 

memorable  year.    It  made  her  very  ^  *^o  King,  saying  *  Now  they  are  fit 

sad,  in  her  declining  years,  to  think  ^^^.^m?:*                        ^    .    ^w 

of   these   things,    and  she   was   full  ^l''^  years   ago,  Louis  Phdippe 

of  apprehension  of  greater  evils.  remarked,    7?.?,^^'?   d^P^   *1^« 

T      *u'«    4.:u..u*:^»    \jr'««    ir  •  Ui.  quandje  serai  Roi  de  France.* 

In    this    tribulation    Miss    Knight  ^  -  since  the  shameful  business  of  the 

consoled  herself  by  recordmg  in  her  i^,^^^   respecting   the  late  Duke  ot 

journal     anecdotes     and     reflections  Bourbon's  wUl,  they  call  Louis  PhlUppe 

illustrative    of    the    character    and  '  Louis  Filou." 

career  of  the  heads  of  the  Bourbon  ^e  peuple!  c'est  le  people  qu'on  loue  etqa'cm 

and  Orleans  families.     It  need  not  biume: 

be  said  that  these  are  greatly  to  the  H6i«8i  le^npenpienWraisoniii  tort: 

J  1  If  ^ry  "  y*  o  *'"«v  w  i."«  Corpa8alnetvlgoureux,dontunh6roeefttrAine. 
advantage  or  the  former.  If  all  Ou  machine  da  traitre  aglaaant  &  roMort 
that  the  lady  sets  down  in  her  diaries  "The  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  while 
be  true,  Louis  Philippe  was  dragged  playing  at  bal^  was  accosted  by  a  French- 
through  a  good  deal  of  mud  on  his  man  with  many  compliments,  who  told 
way  to  the  throne.  Here  are  some  him  he  would  certamly  be  king.  'La 
specimens  of  Miss  Knight's  ana : —  place  est  prise,*  answered  the  boy.    The 

man  kept  teasing  him,  and  at  last  said, 

'•The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  always  '¥^^s  j^ai  envie  d'assassiner  celui  quia 

making    unjust    complaints    of    Louis  pns  cotto  place.       Et  moi,' replied  the 

XYIIL,  and  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  yo'i°g.I>aH  'je  lo  d^fendraL*   This  was 

say  to  M.  de  B.  that  it  was  very  unwise  ^^^  with  an  au-  of  noble  contempt,  and 

to  treat  him  in  that  manner,  for,  added  "®  ^^^^  °P*  ^^*®^  ^  anythmg  more 

ho,     ♦Jecompte     pour    beaucoup    on  the  man  had  to  say.' 

France.'     M.  de  B.  answered  r    'Cela  Miss  Knight  survived  her  favoar> 

n'est  pas  possible,  monseigneur,  car  vous  ite  royalty,  Charles  X.,  and  had  the 
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